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I.v commencing the “ London Saturday Journal,” we 
arc anxious to explain our objects at greater length than we 
could do within the limits oi‘ an ordinary prospectus. For 
this purpose it is necessary to consider in detail the inflitonccs 
which have tended to form the character of the present age. 
AVe shall, therefore, take a glance at The Past, and the Future 
~ the “ Past,” with which we aro concerned in the present 
introductory number, being circumscribed within the short 
but importuut period of the last hundred years 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 

About the beginning of the reign of George the Second, the 
aspect of the moral world to a spectator of large mind nnd 
liberal views, must have appeared exceedingly dull and cheerless. 
The upper classes were tainted with infidelity and lioentioiisness, 
the loser classes were thoroughly ignorant, depraved, and brutal 
even m their amusements. Government was corruptly adminis¬ 
tered ; selfishness and formulism pervaded the Church ; the 
Dissenters had lost the high tone of feeling and action which 
had characterised them in a previous age, and were compara¬ 
tively few, feeble, and discouraged. There was no public spirit 
—there was none of that diffusion of intelligence and sympathy 
of feeling among the people which we now understand as runLxo 
opinion. The i'eoplk did indeed exist, but they formed a 
rude, disjointed body, like, water hemmed in by embankments, 
but liable to be agitated by any passing breeze, or even to be 
lashed into a storm. But there was no organization, no coherence. 
The idea of publishing the debates in Parliament would have 
seemed a most extraordinary proceeding, as well as rash and 
daring, unless at distant periods, and in the shape of an historical 
summary. Public opinion requires prompt conductors, but internal 
communication was then difficult and slow. The low state of 
general morality is attested by all the historical records and literu- 
the time. Pope's sparkling wit and sharpest powers 
of ohsefTtfrlvgj ; Fielding's broad humour and coarse feeling s 
Richardson's maudlin sentimentalism ; and Gay’s knight errantry 
of thieves;—all join in hearing testimony to the feeble appreciation 
of the delicacy and worth of the female character, and the loose 
sentiment, that prevailed. The letters of Horace Walpole depict 
vividly the aspect of the times in which they were written, and 
are quite astounding to readers who form their ideas of the post 
from the present. “ We road,” says the Spectator newspaper, 
" such books as Horace Walpole's charming letters, and seeing 
phrases embracing the ‘ world ’.and the ‘ public,' take them in the 
modem ncn*e j hut the public of George the Second’s reign ie no 
more the public of the present dey, then the greet of Edward the 
First is the groat of a modem fonrpence. There ia a change in 
the currency of words as of coin*. When Walpole speaks of the 
world of England, it may almost be reckoned upon the fingers t 


the world was but the aristocratic frequenters of London, with a 
tail of led captains, sharpers, adventurers, and broken younger 
sons; they were surrounded by n set of camp snttlers, in the 
shape of tradespeople, who in fact hedged in the world, and aided 
in forming the public. Where was the English nation at tbit 
time ? It was not, because, though the elements existed, theft 
was no means of communication—no moral combination among 
them. When it did shmv itself, it was only when some striking 
event, by its greatness and energy forced a passage through the 
difficult channels that then served for intercourse ; nnd being ill & 
great measure ignorant, prejudiced, and unused to power, it 
showed itself unhappily, and in the shape of mob*.” Whea 
Daniel Dffoe in his old age left politics, and drew upon hit 
imagination, lie found that coarse and vulgar subjects were at 
acceptable, nnd as eagerly read, as Robinson Crusoe, lie indeed 
endeavoured to meke the lowest and most offensive topic a 
medium for cunveying something like a moralbut the only real 
apology for him is the character of the age, and the necessity he 
wns under of writing for bread 

Fancy Duron revisiting the earth after his sleep of a century 
in the grave! He closed a life of untiring literary industry, 
political strife, and worldly struggle, in 1731. Amongst his mul¬ 
tifarious writings are many indications of the far-forward look 
he had into the social improvement of his fellow-men. He pro¬ 
posed the establishment of a London University, as one of his 
schemes for rendering the metropolis 11 the most flourishing city 
in the universeand at a time when scarcely a thousand lamps 
were hung out Ion dark nights only, and till midnight) to maks 
palpable the obscurity of London, and when street robber? were 
so audacious as to form a plan for stopping the queen's conch, 
and robbing her, as she passed from the city through St. Paul’s 
church-yard to St, James's, lie brought forward a plan by which 
he said, “ our streets will be so strongly guarded and so gloriously 
illuminated, that any part of London will he as safe and plrasArtt 
at midnight as at noonday, nnd burglary rendered totally imprac¬ 
ticable.” Scarcely any civic or social improvement could ho 
supposed to startle a man like him. Yet fancy him returning 
to revisit once more the scenes he loved so well, lie looks 
around the pleasant suburban village of Stoke Newington, 
where some of the quiet and happy days of his bustling life wet# 
spent; and he exclaims, with a smile, that changes hare not 
destroyed identity. All the laml-marks of nature are still* 
here; the fields are still verdant under the influences of sun 
and air; and in the distance the dome of St. Paul'a tells that 
London still stands where it stood, and that if anothrr Great* 
Fire has swept the streets and alleys, it has, at least, spared sue 
noble creation of Sir Christopher Wren’s! Yes! and man, too, )i 
the same; he has changed his costume, but not his nature. So 
the old man yearns to visit Paternoster Row and Fleet Street, 
and to inquire how his books we selling; end as be trudges 
towards the city, he admires the omnibuses that roll put, though 
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he fears, from the npmber of umbrellas, that Englishmen hare 
become effeminate. Tbo great increase of London does amaze 
him a little: but much especially he admires those fine pave¬ 
ments and tall lamp-posts, that now are the substitutes of narrow 
foot-patba, fenced from the carriage way by clumsy posts and 
chains. The projecting creaking sign-posts are also all pulled 
down; many of the streets are comfortable, broad, and spacious, 
and far cleaner than in his time. “ Man has improved during 
the century I have been asleep) he has improved in external 
appearances anil physical comforts—but is he not, after all, the 
same moral being, under the same petty influences and low 
desires, as when I departed hence?" lie enters a coffee-house, as 
was bis wont in his natural days j he looks for Parker’s Penny 
Post, or Kog’s Weekly Journal, but the Times or the Morning 
Chronicle meets his eye. He spreads out the broadside—the 
advertisements, the parliamentary reports, the leading articles, 
confound him. There must be some mighty change in society, for 
better or for worse, he mutters to himself, lie runs over column 
after column of what took place the previous night in both 
Houses of Parliament. “ 1 do not ask," he says, “ any explana- 
natiou of the rationale of all this, by w hat triumph of opinion 
or by what law it is accomplished j all I wish to know is. how 
this mass of type is got together, and priuted in a night. The 
moral fact Is beyond me—let me know, for I have*had large 
experience with printers and periodicals, how the mechanical is 
done." While he yet speaks, a traveller tells how he was in 
Liverpool yesterday, and in New York a fortnight ago. He hears 
of a great empire called the United States; of vast colonial 
possessions, of a I renoh revolution, of a national debt amount¬ 
ing to nearly 800,000,000/., of a yearly revenue amounting to more 
than 50,000,000/, of steam and railroads, of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture, of the increase of population, of Napoleon, and Wellington, 
and Nelson, of Catholic emancipation, reform in Parliament—but 
the resolute old man, confounded and affrighted, vanishes from a 
world he knows not. 

A mighty change has indeed passed over society since Defoe 
departed. Dull and miserable as was the aspect of moral and 
social improvement, a century ago—to one who could have looked 
wijh a prophetic eye, the future mnst have seemed glorious. A 
great movement was about to take place ; the lower classes were 
about to rise, and to drive upward all above them ; tlie world of 
mind was about to expand with irresistible force. The movement 
has been accompanied with many evils and much suffering ; 
revolutions have broken out, and governments have been shaken 
to pieces ; convulsive throes have agitated the whole structure of 
society; on all sides have been heard and seen “ voices and 
thunders and lightnings and there lias been “ a great earth¬ 
quake, auch as was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty 
an earthquake and so great." But man now occupies a higher 
position j the evils have been and will be local and transient; the 
good, great, extensive, and permanent. To all who take an 
interest in the progress of society, the past is full of instruc- 
/ion, and the future of hope, not unmixed with anxiety. 

The influences that have been at work in England during the 
laBt hundred years may be thus classified :— 

I 

1. The Religious an» Tins Sceptical Influences. —We 
perceive a spirit of religious zeal pervading the lower classes and 
gradually ascending, and a sceptical or infidel spirit pervading 
the upper or thinking classes, and descending to the lower or 
ignorant classes. These two influences crossed each other, the 
one ascending, the other descending, and after having caused 
great intellectual excitement, the one in a measure triumphed 
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over the other, and greatly affected the social character of 
England. 

II. The Political Influences. —The political spirit made 
its appearance after the religious and sceptical influences had 
been causing the public mind to ferment. Things wholly separate 
and distinct were thus mixed up and confounded, for a time, 
together. The political spirit has evolved new truths in law and 
new forms in government, and paved the way for a great alteration 
of the balance of power between different classes in society. 

III. The Physical Influences —These have prodigiously 
accelerated the force and power of the other influences. New 
facts in science have been discovered, or rather new sciences have 
been founded, new combinations of physical power have been 
effected, the whole material world haa been enlarged, the capabi¬ 
lities of man have been enormously increased, and, as one of the 
results, there has been a general diffusion of scientific knowledge. 

IV. Under a distinct head we may place the Literahy In¬ 
fluences, Extension of Education, Ac., which, however 
powerful, are, in some sort, only auxiliary to the other influences. 

I. RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES. 

The Religious Influences come first iu point of time as 
well as importance. The movement may he said to have begun with 
the Methodists. Not that Wesley and Whitfield originated the 
movement. While they were passing through the religious disci¬ 
pline that shaped their characters and influenced their career, the 
Dissenters were mourning over the melancholy aspect of affairs, 
holding meetings for the purpose of “ engaging in public addresses 
to God," and rousing one another to do something to remedy 
" the declining state of religion.” Doddridge appeared as an 
author for the first time in 1730, in answer to an “ Enquiry into 
the Causes of the Decay of the Dissenting Interest.” In his 
" Free Thoughts" Doddridge does not take so gloomy a view of 
affairs ns the author he was answering, for he was then young and 
ardent, and entering on his comparatively short career of activity 
and usefulness. But he admits the necessity there was for 
exertion, deplored the apathy which prevailed, and pointed out 
means by which it might be roused. There was, in fact, amongst 
pious men, both Churchmen und Dissenters, a general looking 
forward to some revival in religion ; and, though the numbers of 
such expectants were few, they were influential. The soil was 
therefore preparing for the labours of Wesley and Whitfield; and 
this shaking of the withered leaves mny help to explain 
Whitfield was charged with driving fifteen of h is > Carers mad by 
his first sermon—his fervour and his eloquence fell on hearts 
that not only wanted but wished for revival. The tide had begun 
slowly to flow when Whitfield-and Wesley launched upon it. 

And yet, perhaps, if these men had foreseen all the direct and 
collateral results of their agitation of the public mind, they 
would have shrunk back in fear. They set in motion a social 
as well as a religious revolution; they began the organization 
of a public opinion; they set the first great example in this 
country of the middle classes teafhiug the band-working classes 
to combine, and then stimulating and guiding them Whit¬ 
field might have been the most eloquent or rather effective 
preacher that ever roused a vast congregation, and Wesley the 
most prudent manager that ever founded a party—yet Methodism 
would have melted away like snow in April, hut for the organiza¬ 
tion of. the people. A moral sense aadfeelingwere infused into a 
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large body of the hand-working classes; they received work to 
do, and thereby their self-esteem and sense of importance were 
elevated—each a prime ingredient in the formation of character. In 
Wesley's life-time, the government of his society was a patriarchal 
despotism; and truly affecting was that incident which took place 
over the cold remains of the venerable man, when he who read 
the funeral service changed “brother” into “ father,” and all 
the congregation “ lifted up their voices aud wept.” Since his 
death the government has assumed the form of an oligarchy. But 
it is the infusion of the dcmocratical spirit which has knit Me¬ 
thodism together; and it is the struggle of the democratic and 
aristocratic elements which has caused breaches in the society. 
The various associations of Methodism, band meetings, love 
feasts, prayer meetings, or by whatever name they may be called, 
arc democratic in their nature. The facilities which have existed, 
by which the humblest member of the society, if he possess the 
gilts, may rise to be a “ ruler in Israel," are also of great import¬ 
ance in their influence, and belong to the democratic character of 
Methodism. 

What Methodism did for our social character may be gathered, 
in some sort, from the persecution which ruged against it in its 
early career. We can assign a reason for persecution from hea¬ 
thens in a heathen country, for their idolatry may have been 
rebuked, their superstition affronted, their prejudices offended, or 
the political feelings of the ruling class alarmed. But persecution 
in a professedly Christian country argues a very low state of 
Christian knowledge, n very feeble appreciation of Christian 
morality. No excuse can be allowed on the plea that the Me¬ 
thodists behaved extravagantly, and that they were regarded as 
enthusiasts or fanatics. The true Christian ever bears in recol¬ 
lection his Master's example and words, when he rebuked his two : 
zealots, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of." But that j 
in professedly Christian and Protestant England the Methodists 
should have been dragged before magistrates as rogues and vaga- j 
bonds—pelted with stones and bcateii with sticks—injured often i 
to the peril of their lives—besieged, likr the angelic guests of 
Lot, in the houses where they had taken refuge, aud their hos¬ 
pitable entertainers placed in danger—divine worship interrupted , 
by indecent outrages—all these things cast a foul blot on our j 
national character, and present a humbling picture of tire state of ! 
society. The Methodists were not olune in receiving this treat- j 
meet, though they shared it most largely. Or. Doddridge, | 
writing in 1737, tells how a " poor but honest man,” who had 
induced one of his pupils to come and preach a sermon to a con¬ 
gregation, was shamefully ill-used, aud dragged through n horse- 
pond, while the congregation was broken up, pelted with “ stones, 
dirt," and the life of the young student threatened. 

But it was precisely to renovate such a state of society as this 
that Methodism came. It carnc to an utterly ignorant po "illa¬ 
tion, whose sports and pastimes were bull-bailing, cock-lighting, 
and drunkenness, uud it strove to lift them out of the pit of sen¬ 
suality in which they were sunk. The quarry was rough, aud it 
did not commit the folly of attempting to hew blacks with razors. 

It selected from among the people rude and untaught men, and, j 
firing their hearts with awful hopes and promises and fears, sent 
them out to persuade their fellows. We may admire the power, 
tact, aud heroism of Whitfich^ assaulting vice in the very midst 
of “Vanity Fairi” there is something indeed picturesque in the 
sceue at Moorficlds, where the little children, seated round the 
pulpit for the purpose of handing the notes sent up to tire 
preacher from “ awakened ” persons, looked up with streaming 
eyes as he was struck with missiles, and seemed to wish they 
could bear the blows for him. __ Wesley’s conduct in the n^ulst of 


danger, though not so striking as that of Whitfield's, is also cal¬ 
culated to excite much sympathy, from the calm, placid resolute¬ 
ness with which he faced u mob. But there is something far 
more interesting in the examples of humbler Methodists, who 
had not the power and tact of Whitfield to protect, nor the 
calmness and character of Wesley to shelter, them. Many of 
them were often rash, indiscreet, and extravagant in their con¬ 
duct ; often brought mischief on themselves; yet wc cannot but 
sympathise with their patient courage, their resolute persever¬ 
ance, and wc feel that nothing but an inspiring faith could carry 
them through their trials and labours. Tbe working classes were, 
in fact, renovated by themselves; and those who sneered at cob¬ 
blers, tailors, and tinkers turning preachers, little understood how 
powerfully that very circumstance was operating, not merely for 
the propagation of Methodism, but fur the elevation of the great 
body of the working classes. 

After Methodism had agitated the lower classes, aud to soma 
extent had pervaded them, it began to ascend. From the very 
first it was aided and patronized by a portion of the middle 
classes, and not wholly despised by a few, though a very few, 
of tbe lower section of the upper classes. But hy the time 
it had acquired some character, it began visibly to ascend and 
spread. Some of its most active supporters in upper life were 
ladies. Lady Maxwell enabled Wesley to found Kingswood School, 
nnd continued through a long life to give her exertions and 
heart to the cause. Hut she is far outshone by the celebrated 
Lady Huntingdon. Moth these ladies were driven to take shel¬ 
ter ill Methodism by domestic bereavements. So early as 174B 
Lady Huntingdon had Whitfield preaching in her house at 
Chelsea, where, amongst others of the nobility sho bad ga¬ 
thered to hear him, were Lords Chesterfield and Bolingbroke. 
Chesterfield complimented Whitfield “ with his usual courtliness 
the shrewd, witty, selfish man of fashion praised the preacher as 
he praised Garrick. Bolingbroke was moved ; he invited Whit- 
field to visit him. According to Southey, the restless, unprin¬ 
cipled partisan, whose intellect was more than a balance for hU 
moral sense, “ seems to have endeavoured to pass from Infidelity 
to Calvinism, if he could.” Lady Huntingdon did for Calvinistic 
Methodism what Wesley did for Arminian Methodism. Sho 
founded Trvvecca College, in Wales, and at her death left upwards 
of sixty-four chapels built through her means nnd exertions.* 

The furious, and, in many respects, most indecently-conducted 
controversy between Calvinistic and Arminian Methodism, did 
considerable good. Controversy is the “ safety valve of religious 
zeal;” but this controversy was more than a safety valve; it was 
an intellectual steam engine, often worked at high pressure. 
Hitherto Methodism had only stimulated the feelings, but had 
not informed the intellect; it had roused ignorance through the 
medium of the imagination, but had only stirred not instructed 
the understanding. But in the Calvinistic nnd Arminian contro¬ 
versy both parties were compelled to take sides; they had to 
exercise some portion of thought ; they had to choose their 
weapons, aud to attack or defend ; and though the controversy^ 
had the usual effect of produc^ many grievous imputations, 
many scalding and bitter words,^umy hot and hasty partisans, 
it also led to discussion, and discussion leads to truth. The first* 
religious journals sprang up in England out of this controversy ; 
and the " Christian Magazine,” the “ Spiritual Magazine,” the 
“ Gospel Magazine,” and the "Arminian Magazine,” were the 
fruitful parents of a numerous and useful progeny. 

While Methodism, in its two-fold character of Calvinistic and 
Arminian, was spreading through the country, and establishing 
itself, dissent was also rising in extent, influence, and numbers. 
* » 
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f The movement was nt first chiefly excited amongst tlie Non¬ 
conformists, or at least mnongat a section of them ; nnd it is not 
too winch to sav, that Nonconformity might have all hut dwin¬ 
dled away, if it had not been for the movement. Wesley and 
Whitfield took the ball at the rebound, and sent it higher. But 
in the religious stir there wore many who did not approve unre¬ 
servedly of all the principle* and practices of Methodism; and 
these, joining themselves to Independent and Baptist churches, 
greatly increased that portion of the Tlisst idcrs- In fact, the word 
Nonconformity disappeared ; the Independents, comprehending 
both the Congregational and the Baptist'bodies, took higher 
ground. Many ministers of great talent appeared amongst them ; 
the congregations increased in numbers end respectability, com¬ 
prising n Urge portion of the middle classes, white the triumphs 
of Methodism were amongst the lund-working classes. Its suc¬ 
cess. however, was not so great in Scotland ns in England; the 
ground was already preoccupied; tlie congregations assembled 
to hear a Methodist preacher, too often, instead of giving them¬ 
selves up to the emotions of fear and alarm created in England, 
were more disposed to criticise. Whitfield made some impres¬ 
sion, but Wesley complains of the coldness of the Scotch, and 
accus'd them of having no heart—an accusation which Burns 
disproved. The truth is, the Scotch were nearly as far advanced 
in intellectual capacity and religious instruction a#' arc their 
bre.thrcn in England at the present day. Hud we risen to our 
present state of improvement without the aid of Methodism, 
Wesley, and even Whitfield, preaching as they did seventy or 
eighty years ago, would often complain of a barren congregation, 
and be tempted to accuse the English, as Wesley accused the 
Scotch, of Inning no heart. Nevertheless, the religious move¬ 
ment wus felt in Scotland ; a great nonconforming body, thp 
Secession church, was created by Ralph and Ehcnezer Erskiac; 
and from that time to this dissenting bodies of various name and 
character have been gradually growing. 

The religions spiiit, now fast extending itself, and rising 
rapidly, began to overflow the boundaries of particular sects and 
parties, and to acquire something of a portion of Catholicity. 
The rem irknb'o example of John Nenton and the delightful 
poetry of William Covvpcr gave a character to it, and diffused it 
through the muldl" classes. ILinnah More, who had realized 
the iho’im of her childhood, had associated with “ bishops and 
bo ik-ellcrs,'' \vn- the pet of Johnson, the friend of Garrick, and 
n favouiite in fashionable circles, felt its influence, and ventured, 
thcmirh timidly und mnnymoitsly, to publish her “ Thoughts on 
the Manner- of the Gieat.” This work sold well, and was soon 
followed hy •• An Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World.” But a far mure effective impression uas made a few 
years afterwards. “ A Practical View of the Prevailing System 
of Professed Christians in the Higher and Middle Classes in this 
Country, contrn-ted with Real Christianity,'" mndc its appear¬ 
ance in 1797, bearing the undisgm-ed name of " William Wilber- 
foiee, Member of Parliament for the County or York.” “ Taken 
rin all its probable effects,” said the Rev. Thomas Scott, “ I do. 
■incei-rly think such a stand Iff vital Christianity has not been' 
made in my time.’’ 

Before this time, the religious spirit hail been organized into 
the first really “ Catholic " association. The suppression of the 
Slavic Trad.! presented a rallying point for ardent and benevo¬ 
lent minds of all parties and creeds. Mr. Wilberforce became 
the centre of a combination, which taught tlie lesson of untiring 
agitation to accomplish its purpose. And thus, in the very hour 
that Burke was exclaiming, ” The age of chivalry is gone I” ho 
might have seen expanding around him a newer aud a nobler 
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chivalry. Dr. Coke had planted Methodism in the Went Indies. 
In the year 1791, William Carey, who, till his twenty-fourth year, 
had been a working Bhoemaker, but now a Baptist minister, pro¬ 
posed, at a meeting of his brethren, tlie question, “ Whether it 
were not practicable, and our bounden duty, tontteinpt somewhat 
toward spreading the Gospel in the heathen world '? ” "The first 
subscription to effect so mighty an object was 13/. 2s. (irf.; “ hut 
want of money in such eases is as a molehill in the. way of zeal.” 
Carey and his coadjutors set out, armed with the Bible and a 
printing press, to assail the liydra-hemled superstitions of India. 
Then the newly-discovered South Sea Islands presented another 
field for exertion. In 1794, a project which had been ahaniloned, 
was renewed in the Evangelical Magazine. “ Meetings for prayer 
and consultation were held every fortnight during six months ; a 
society was formed, a general meeting convoked in London ; great 
was the company of the preachers, ministers, anil Christian? of 
all denominations, assembled; and so strongly and entirely did 
they sympathise ifi their zeal, that they were constrained to say, 
This is a new Pentecost 1 Subscriptions poured in, and candidates 
in abundance presented themselves, from whom tidily were 
selected. Every possible precaution was taken to secure success 
as far as the foresight of the directors e.ould secure it ; the ship 
was mauneil with sailors really or professedly religious; anil 
Captain Wilson, who left his retirement to take the command, 
was a man especially qualified for the charge by temper and 
opinions, as well as professional bkill. On tlie 20th of August, 
17.%, they weighed anchor, and hoisted the missionary Hag—three 
doves argent in a purple field, bearing olive brain-lit s in their hills. 
These colours did not excite more surpi i.-e in tin- navy, than the 
remarkable deportment of all on liouril ; not an o:nli was heard 
among them : nr.d the sailors ulio were at Spitheafl when the 
‘ Dull” finally departed, long talked of the 1 Ten Commandments ’ 
as they fulled her, in which, when she hel vail, the explain, the 
orew, anil the caryo , were all.singing psalms.” 

But now the religious spirit was about to dni-lop iNeif more 
powerfully, anil to occupy a larger aud a wider sphere. An 
agitation arose amongst the friends of religion respecting a moie 
extensive distribution of the Bible. A Society dill inured eiisl—the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge’—which, ns a Christian 
Diffusion Society, supplied the Bible in places where it was littlj 
known. But its operations were too tardy to satisfy the more 
ardent of those who longed to.distribute the Bible everyuhere. 
They were also of a confined anil narrow cliaraeier, for the 
members of the Society did not perceive that the public mind was 
ready to advance, if it only hud a leader. At last, after some 
years of delay, inquietude, anil indecision, a few imliiidual.- who 
were acting together in the spirit of a catholic (jjiris*-' 
formed the rudiments of a new society. But, how to go about 
their work they did not clearly see. All was in a kind of dimness 
and darkness—they were like men groping their way. They 
judged it wise, before proceeding farther, to appeal to the public 
respecting their design : and so they issued their manifesto. One 
oftheir number, the Rev. Mr. Hughes, a Baptist minister, wrote, 
“ The Excellence of the Holy Scriptures, an Argumcut for their 
morn general Diffusion.” This appeal, extensively circulated at 
an appropriate time, because the minds of people were prepared 
for something of the kind, had a ’powerful effect. '1 he Bnmsii 
and Foreign Bible Society was formed, commencing in weak¬ 
ness aud obscurity, but soon to pass the period of its infancy, anil 
to become the mightiest association for the diffusion of knowledge 
that the world ha* ever seen. Some there were, indeed, who viewed 
its operations with jealousy, and who were fearful of intrusting 
the great mass of the people with the Bible without note or 
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comment; but the bulk of all classes in the religious world 
hailed the scheme with delight and wonder. They beheld, in its 
common bond of union, a proof that Christianity was essentially 
one in its spirit and character, and tliay hastened, by their con¬ 
tributions, to enable the Society to set in motion a machinery, the 
extent of whose influence on the world at large a future age must 
determine. The excitement respecting the Bible Society has in a 
great measure died awny; but it. still carries on its gigantic opera¬ 
tions, steadily and quietly supported, and effectively pursued. 
Through its exertions, and the exertions of all those numerous 
associations to which it gave origin in Europe and America, the 
Bible is finding its way into the language of “ every nation under 
heaven ond thus a volume containing the most ancient, the 
most affecting, and the suldimest compositions, is now, and will 
be, the most widely diffused of any book that was ever penned. 

We must now go back to the period of the commencement of 
the movement, and perceive how it was that, as the rctigions spirit 
ascended, the sceptical or infidel spirit descended. The latter 
portion of the seventeenth and the first, half of the eighteenth 
century, were periods of considerable controversy respecting the 
evidences of Christianity, and also its nocrluvK«. "The 
philosopher of Malmesbury (Thomas Hobbes) was," says Mar- 
burton, “ the terror of the last age, us Tindall and Collins are of 
this. Tile press sweats witli controversy, nnd every young church¬ 
man-militant would try bis arms in thundering on Hobbes’s steel 
cap.” Tt was an intellect uni exetcisc for ministers to defend the 
bulwaiks of Christianity, or to strengthen the foundation* on which 
its evidence verts: lint the controversy was confined to the 
thinker.* and tenders of the time, who were comparatively few in 
number. The great body of the people were loo ignorant to he 
either infidels or Christians: they did not understand the matter. 
But in the cut iier part of the eighteenth century, the general cor¬ 
ruption of morals which prevailed amongst the upper classes was 
f.ivnuiable to a propagation of infidelity - mid accordingly inti- 
deliiy became fashionable. The religious excitement caused it to 
descend upon Hie ela-scs below. Cool and sober people, who 
were offended by many of the extravagances of which Methodism 
wa» guilty in the early part of its career, collide red those extra¬ 
vagances as part of Christianity itself, and by the reaction of 
provocation became infidel in their opinions. Methodism also 
supplied a number of infidels. For amongst those who became 
Methodists there were some who deceived themselves and others, 
an 1 for a lime were zealous in their profession. Hut when their 
ariilicial heat died away, and they fell into indifferrucy or into 
sin, the ghosts of their departed characters haunted them, and they 
'rftlRfrd into profligacy or into infidelity to hide themselves. Then 
came Iluuie, “ftlic most subtle, if not the most philosophical, of 
the deists, who, by perplexing the relations of cause nnd effect, 
boldly aimed to produce a universal scepticism, and to pour a more 
than Egyptian darkness over the whole region of morals." The 
discussion which arose spread still wider the principles of infide¬ 
lity. The works of Lardner and of'Leland hear testimony to the 
diffusion of scepticism. Lardner, in the Preface to his “ Credi¬ 
bility of the Gnspul History," tells us lie wrote, not for learned, 
but for plain men; and in like manner Leland gave his “ View 
of the Deistical Writers,” tintt, the “ bane and antidote ” might be 
seen together. Still, a large, audience had not yet been obtained j 
the discussion was almost confined to the comparatively small 
number of renders and thinkers; but amongst them Hume's 
writings produced a considerable influence. The works of Hume, 
In which be has directly assailed Christianity, are the “ Essay on 
Providence *nd a Future State,” and the “ Essay on Spiracles.” 


Gibbon came to help Hume, not by Impugning Christianity, but 
by sneering at it; the first volume of the “ Decline and Fall," 
containing the chapters on the progress and extension of Chris¬ 
tianity, was published in ) 771). This carried still farther the dis¬ 
cussion respecting the divine origin of Christianity, and drew out 
numerous productions in defence of it. But while the debate was 
going on, nnd the press teeming with controversy, plain, .half-in¬ 
formed renders became confused and confounded j they felt a* If 
enveloped in a mist of argument, anil could not see their way ; until 
Paley, with his penetrating understanding, his clear, logical head, 
and level style, appeared to throw light on the darkness. Paley’s 
“ Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy ” appeared in 
1/85 j his “ Hone Paulime,” in 1790; and his “ Evidences of 
Christianity,” in 1704. His ”'Natural Theology” did not appear 
till 1802. The great success of these works shows what a large 
and deeply interested audience was now obtained. 

The descent of the infidel spirit upon an iguorant population 
might have prodiit ed the most disastrous effects, if its influence 
lind not been counteracted by the religious spirit. We need not 
speculate on what would have been the result, if the agitation of 
the American war of independence, nnd the excitement produeeil 
by Hie Fieneli revolution, had found the upper classes in Eng¬ 
land ns loose in morals, and the lower as ignorant, brutal, and 
depraved, as when Methodism began its work. That a very great 
improvement had taken place by the time of the French revolu¬ 
tion, i« evident, even in spite of the glaring facts of the - Loudon 
am] Birmingham riot*. There was much dimness anil confusion, 
in the public understanding ; men wove railed upon to make up 
their minds on new questions of religion, law, and government, 
before they bud any thing like a clrur conception of what the 
things signified ; and lienee bitter party spirit, savage riinconr, 
nnd a confounding of tilings wholly distinct. But the religious 
spirit triumphed over the infidel ; a vast body of evidence has 
been erected around Christianity ; and though Paine's “ Age of 
Reason,” or Votary's “ Hums of Empires," continued for a por¬ 
tion of the present century to puzzle and pirvert young, unin- 
stineted, Or petulant minds, intellectually the infidel spirit waft 
broken ; and Sunday Schools, and Lending I.inaxaiES, 
came, to give their influence and their power over the minds of 
the rising generation. 


II. THE POLITICAL INFLUENCES. 

The discussion on the principles of political science had 
been confined, in England, to the few thinkers nnd readers, 
who found pleasure in dissecting the structure of society. But 
B change was coming—political discussion waa about to shakx 
both Europe aid America. In 17.13, William Blnekstone, who 
was a barrister, and afterwards became a Judge, began to 
lecture, nt Oxford, on the principles of the laws and constitution 
of England. His lectures acquired great, celebrity, and wildly 
diffused a kind of political knowledge to readers who would 
never have dreamed of attempting to understand the subject, but 
foi the manner in which it was treated. Blaekstone’ft great an¬ 
tagonist, Jeremy Ucntham, terms his lectures “ correct, elegant, 
unembarrassed, ornamented; the style is such ns could scarce 
fail to recommend a umlc still more vicious in point of matter to 
the multitude of reader*. He it is, in short, who, first of all insti¬ 
tutional writers, has taught jurisprudence to speak the language 
of the scholar and the gentleman ; put a polish upon that rugged 
science; cleansed her from the dust and cubwebs of the office; 
and if he has nut enric^ti hi* with that precision that is drawn 
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*only from the sterling’treasury of the sciences, has decked her of what they have since done, but the occasion they laid hold on.” 
out, however, to advantage, from the toilet of classic erudition, Thomas Paine published, in 1776, his "Common Sense," 
enlivened her with metaphors and allusions ; and sent her abroad, exhorting the Americans to resistance ; he boasts that the 
in some measure to instruct, and in still greater measure to d<-maud run to one. hundral thousand copies. On the other side, 

entertain, the most miscellaneous and even the most fastidious John Wesley, who agreed with Dr. Johnson that “ taxation was 

societies.” Nome controversies arose on incidental poiuts touched no tyranny," issued a “ Calm Address,” of which fbrty thousand 
upon in Blackstone’s lectures. But on the whole they were re- copies were issued in three weeks. 

ceived with almost unbounded applause, as the first great populur A few years before this, namely 1771, the Press obtained a 
attempt to exhibit the laws and constitution of Englaud, and triumph over the Legislature, the importance of which, as in¬ 
to give to the increasing body of readers a why and a because for tUirnriiig the future character of the country, can scarcely ha 
the government and state of things under which they lived. De exaggerated. Hitherto, whatever reports of proceedings in Par- 
I-olme, on the "Constitution of England,” was to Blackstone liument had been given to the public had been done in a sinister 
what Puley was to Larduer, breaking down the larger and more manner, and under sufferance. But now, as if the Press had felt 
elaborate work into a smaller, adapted not for professional, but that it was past its nonage, and was about to enter on the exercise 
fin general readers. of a giant's strength, a number of the London newspapers began 

One of Ulackstonc's pupils at Oxford, where the lectures were to publish boldly the parliamentary debates. In 1771, the sub- 
delivered, was Jeremy Uenthum, a young man, then only sixteen jeet waa taken up by the House of Commons. Furious were the 
years of age. According to his own account, he was, even then, debates, and the divisions were almost endless. Printers were 
dissatisfied with many of Bluckstone's reasons, which he con- apprehended by the officers of the House of Commons, and 
sidere.d as so many fallacies. The first volume of Blackstonc's released by the Lord Mayor of London, Crosby, and Aldermen 

ConimeutaHcs was published at Oxford, in 17<»5; and in 1776, Wilkes and Oliver. Crosby and Oliver were sent by the House 

appeared Brnthnm’s first work, “ A Fragment on Government.” • of Commons to the Tower. Great public excitement prevailed, 


It wus published anonymously ; and, though it was a book not j 
calculated to gain many readers, it at least startled the thinkers. 1 
Dr. Johnson attributed it to Dunning, the celebrated lawyer, J 
who was aftei wards created Lord Ashburton. Bentham’s book | 


and immense multitudts assembled nightly around the House of 
Commons. Hut after an exhausting struggle, the matter was 
dropped, and the debates have ever since been regularly published. 
To this great cause of public excitement may be added the' 


was the first philosophic attack upon many of the distinguish- various political and party strifes, interesting the people in 
ing characteristics of the English constitution. In it he pro- political affairs more keenly tliau ever, just at the tune when 
pounded his famous doctrine of Utility, as a universal solvent great exertions were muking to supply them with food for their 
of all difficulties in law and government, as the grand test of new appetite. The " Letters of Junius ” taught newspaper 
political i ighl and wi ong. The “Fragment on Government” may be writers to come out boldly, and accustom their renders to the roll 


said to have been the commencement of his long career of projects of the leading urliele. 

of reform, lie sowed in his closet the seeds of those reasons and At lust, after gathering for a century, the French Revolution 
arguments which were made use of by other men, and which have burst out. It was au awful time. Nome, the eyes of whose un- 
materiully influenced the demand for the great changes that have derstanding were but opened, and who 'saw “ men as trees walk- 


been made in English forms of government and law. In the j mg,” shouted aloud for joy ; the. hearts of others failed them for 
preface to the “ Fragment on Government," he says “ The uge j fear, “ because of those things that were coming upon the earth.” 
we live in is a busy age, in which knowledge is rapidly advancing i Dr. Price preached a sermon on the 4th of November, 17»9, on 
towards perfection. In the natural world, in particular, every ; "the love of our country,” and Burke made it 'the teit of his 
thing teems with discovery and improvement. The most distant famous “ Reflections on the French Revolution.” “ Dr. Richard 


and recondite regions of the earth traversed and explored ; the 
all-vivifying and subtle clement of the air so recently analyzed 
and made known to us, are strikiug evidences, were all others i 
wanting, uf this pleading truth.” And, in like manner, De Lolme 
introduces his hook on the English Constitution, by telling us 
that “ The Bpirit of philosophy which peculiarly distinguishes the 
present, age, after having corrected a number of errors fatal to 
society, seems now to be directed towards the principles of soeiely 
itself: and we see prejudices vanish which are difficult to over¬ 
come, in proportion as it is dangerous to attack them.” 

The same year, 1776, in which Rentliam’s "Fragment on 
Government" was published, snw the publication of another far 
shorter work, hut far more significant and startling in its nature. 
This was the Yuicrican " DeclaraHuu of Judcjirndcuce.'’ It was 
« kind of thunder-shock in the moral and political world. The 
American War of Independence was a natural product of natural 
causes. It was caused by the expansion of the democratic element, 
and the war opened a wide chasm for the passage cf the ascend¬ 
ing body, and allowed it to rest on the surface. John Wesley, 
writing at the time, says, “ forty years ago, when my brother was 
in Boston, it was the general language there, ‘ We muHt shake off 
the yoke ; we shall never he a free people till we shake off the 
joke; and the late acts of Parliament have not been the cause 


Price," says Burke, “ a non-conforming minister of eminence, 
pn ached at the Dissenting meeting-house of the Old Jewry to 
his club or society a very extraordinary miscellaneous sermon, in 
which there ore some good moral and reAgious sentiments, and 
not ill expressed, mixed up in a sort of porridge of various poli¬ 
tical opinions und reflections, but the Revolution in France is the 
grand ingredient of the cauldron." Burke’s impassioned • ..Itlf 
eloquent " Reflections ” were read with amazing avidity. Six 
editions were issued within a year, and thirty thousand copies 
were Buld before the first demand was satisfied. 

In answer to Burke, and to the pnrty for whom he appeared, 
there were many writers; amongst them were two young men 
who had been fellow-students, and who continued in friendly cor¬ 
respondence through life. These were fair James Macintosh 
and Robert Hail, the celebrated Baptist preacher. Kir James 
Macintosh produced “ VindiciiE Gallioa;; a Defence of the 
French Revolution and its English Ashuirers, against the Accusa¬ 
tions Of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke.” This work was the 
cause of the introduction of Sir James Macintosh into fame and 
public life. Thomas Paine came out with his "Rights of Mon ; 
being nn answer to Mr. Burke’s attack on the French Revolu¬ 
tion.” Robert Hall replied to an Independent clergyman, in 
the essay, “ Christianity Consistent with • Love of Freedom 
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and afterwards issued “ An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press and for General Liberty : to which arc prefixed. Remarks 
on Bishop Horsley’s Sermon, preached on the 30th of January, 
1793, before the House of Lords.” Hannah More also appeared 
on the stage in this great time of excitement. She issued “ Vil¬ 
lage Politics, by Will Chip j” of whicli the Bishop of London, 
writing to her, says, 11 Villnge Politics is greatly extolled ; it has 
been rcud and ndmired at Windsor, and its fame is spreading | 
rapidly over all parts of the kingdom. 1 gave one to the Attor¬ 
ney-General, who has recommended it to the Association at the 
Crown-nnd-Anchor, which will disperse it through the country.’ 
The country was shaken to its centre ; uud with political associ¬ 
ations, political or state trials, and the. Irish Rebellion, seemed 
on the verge of destruction. The war that ensued diverted for a 
season the internal strife j but it revived with tenfold vigour after 
pence was secured, and produced, us its fruits, the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, Catholic Emancipation, aud Purlia- 
mentury Reform, with all the other reforms and alterations of 
power which have followed. 


III. THE PHYSICAL INFLUENCES. 

The advance of the lower and middle classes is strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the fact of the great number from these classes who con¬ 
tributed to all the departments of r.gitatioo or improvement, 
especially in science and art. Thus, though Washington, Jefferson, 
and Adams, may he claime.d by the upper classes, they belong 
strictly to the middle class. Franklin was emphatically a “working 
man.” Of the three men whose discoveries laid the foundation of 
modern chemistry, Black, Cavendish,and Priestley, Cavendish alone 
belonged to the upper classes, heing related to the noble family of 
Devonshire. Walt, th" great improver of the steam engine, was 
a mathematical instrument maker. Fulton, who introduced steam 
navigation into America, wns the son of Irish emigrants. Ark¬ 
wright, through whose discoveries the cotton manufacture was 
destined to receive so prodigious an impulse, had been a bnrbcr. 
Brindley, the creator of canal navigation in England, was the sou 
of a labourer. Captain Cook, one of the most scientific of mari¬ 
time discoverers, rose from the condition of a common sailor. 
Sir William Herschcl, the worthy and remarkable parent of a 
worthy aud remarkable son, was of very humble origin. Dollond, 
the. justly celebrated optician, bud been a Spitalficlds silk weaver. 
James Ferguson, one of the earliest of the diffusers of “eienee in 
a popular form amongst the people, and to whom the extension 
of knowledge owes much, acquired the rudiments of astronomy 
whiiowatgbing sheep. John Hunter, the profoumlcst and most 
philosophical of .surgeons, worked in his youth as a cabinet¬ 
maker. Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was a 
humble medical practitioner, though his discovery made him rich. 
In literature and religion, the Wesleys, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Coleridge, Ike., by virtue of being children of clergymen witli 
small stipends and large families, belong to the middle class ; but 
Whitfield was the son of a tavern keeper. Burns wns the child 
of a poor farmer, and held the plough. Adam Clarke, the most 
learned man whom the Methodists have produced, was the son 
of Irish cotters, Gifford, lhe*cclebrated editor of the Quarterly 
Review, worked os a shoemaker, as did Carey, the chief of the 
British pioneers of Christianity in the East Indies. To the 
middle classes belonged Bentham, Sir Walter Scott, Cuvier, Sir 
Humphry Davy, &c.—we need mention no more, unless it be the 
name of William Cobbett. 

Dr. Black matured his speculations on the nature of beat 


between the years 1759 and 17b'3 ; and it is commonly said, that* 
Watt was led by them to his improvement of the steam-engine. 
“This is, we think,” says an author of the life of Black, "a 
mistaken view of the matter. That heat will generate Bteam, and 
cold condense it, are facts that were well known, independently of 
the doctrine of latent heat; though that doctrine undoubtedly 
gives the explanation of them. The knowledge of these foots 
might therefore have been practically applied to the construction 
of the steam-engine, had Dr. Black’s discovery never been made. 

It is at the same time perfectly true, that this theory supplies us 
with accurate data dependent on the quantity of heat necessary to 
to be communicated, on which calculation must proceed ; and it 
is on the basis of such exact investigation, that the great improve¬ 
ments in the application of steam have been brought about." 
But in spite of Ibis objection, which almost moves in a circle, 
the popular notion is very probably true; “ Black taught, and 
Watt learned;” nnd the fruits are the application of s physical 
power, which is changing the whole relative positions of men to 
men. 

About the year 17(55, Mr. Cavendish discovered and described 
the properties of inflammable air, since called hydrogcif g.is ; and 
on the 1st of August, 1774, Dr. I’riestley made the great and 
important discovery of what he called ilephlogistieated air, since 
termed otygeii gas. From that period chemistry bus risen into a 
science of almost inconceivable value, as affecting the whole phy¬ 
sical condition anil existence of the human race. 

In 17<*7, James Hargreaves, an illiterate but ingenious mechanic, 
invented the spinning jenny ; in 17(19 Arkwright took out his 
patent for spinning hv rollers ; Mr. Crompton, of Bolton, invented 
j the mule jenny in 1775 ; and the Rev. Mr. Cartwright took out 
J a patent for his invention of the power loom in 1737. The 
improvements made by Watt on the steam-engine, gave a giant’* 

! hand nnd strength to the cotton manufacture; and both together 
developed trade nnd commerce to an extent almost inconceivable, 
sustained a war of enormous weight, and supplied an exjieuditure 
far bevond the most sanguine imagination of the most daring 
speculator, who only knew Britain previous to the year 1757 ; nnd 
aided in the increase of a population, whose numhqgs and demands 
.will yet produce extraordinary changes in society. 

In 1707 Cuptaiu Cook sailed on his first voyage of discovery to 
the South Pacific Ocean, lie dearly proved that there was no 
Terra Anttrali* inenyuita, no unknown continent, supposed to 
exist, as a counterpoise to the great mass of land in the northern 
hemisphere. And yet the many isles of the southern seas are 
destined to he the seat of u “ New World a safely valve for the 
old world, und a resting-place for its civilisation. The “ voyages 
of Captain Cook ’’ revived for a time the old spirit of maritime 
discovery, to which the. “ Mutiny of the Bounty ” added a 
romantic interest. 

We might easily accumulate a number of facts, exhibiting the 
prodigious change, which the physical influences have produced 
on society; and in reading how, in a century, the National Debt 
was increased from 50.001),000 to 800,000,000, and the popula¬ 
tion of Britain, in half a century, from eight to sixteen millions 
—bow roads were formed, and mail coaches began to run, and 
Brighton, Ramsgate, and Cheltenham sprang up—we fancy that 
we see something of the change, and think that we understand 
how the present world differs trnm the past. But even if we had 
a visible glimpse ot the old world, nnd saw our fathers dressed 
out in wig, and square-cut coat, and high-heeled shoes, we should 
form but a vague notion of the change which the physical influ¬ 
ences have produced on our moral nature. Wc no longer breathe 
in the same atmosphere of thgug^t and opinion ; man has become 
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* a new creature; old tilings have passed away, mid all things hare 
become new. Pope, writing a century ago, exclaimed—■ 

u Life's ‘•inniii fin iil-scnatinii Mill not stnj, 

It hollies all lim last to math nnr wav ; 

Jo Viim «d.ile lefler.tiim >ve Mould inulu'. 

When hall' out knowledge ue must snatch, not lake.” 

What language would he hold now ? 11 If we were to prophesy,” 
says the Edinburgh Review, “that in the year 1030, a population 
of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than the English of 
our time, will cover these islands—that Sussex and Huntingdon¬ 
shire will he wealthier than the wealthiest parts of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire now are—that cultivation, tiehns that of a 
flower-garden, will he carried up to the very tops of Rett Nevis 
and llelvellyn — that machines, constructed on principles yet 
undiscovered, will he in every house—that there will be no high¬ 
ways but railroads, no travelling hut by steam—that our debt, vast 
as it seems to us, will appear to our great grand-children .. trilling 
ineumhrnnce, which might he easily paid off in a year or two— 
many people would think us insunc. Yet, if any person had told 
the parliament which met in perplexity and terror after the crash 
in 1 720, tliat in a century the wealth of England would surpass all 
their wildest dreams—that the annual levetme would crpial the 
principal of that debt which they considered as an intolerable 
buiden—that for one man of ,£'10,0011 then living there would he 
five men of £.>0,000, that London would be twice as large and 
twice as nopal ms, and that nevertheless the mortality would have 
diminished to onc-half of what it then was—that the post-office 
would bring more into the exchequer than the excise and customs 


they soon brought themselves into an opinion that they really 
deserved the line tilings which were mutually said and sung of 
each other. Thus persuaded, they were unwilling that their 
inimitable productions lahoiihl be confined to the little circle that 
produced them ; they therefore transmitted them hither; and as 
their friends were enjoined not to show them, they were first 
handed about the town with great assiduity, and then sent to the 
press. 

“ A short time before the period we speak of, a knot of fan¬ 
tastic coxcombs had set up a daily paper called the ‘World,’ 
It. was perfectly unintelligible, nnd therefore much read; it wa* 
equally lavish of juvisc and abuse ; and, as its conductors were at 
ouct: ignorant and conceited, they took upon them to direct the 
taste of the town, by prefixing a short panegyric to every trifle 
which came before them. 

“At this suspicious period the first cargo of poetry arrived from 
Florence, and was given to llie public through the medium of 
this favoured paper. Thor” was u specious brilliancy iri these 
exotics, which dazzled the native grub-', who had scarcely ever 
ventured beyond a sheep, and a crook, and a rose-tree grove, 
with an ostentations display of 'blue, hills,' and ‘crashing tor¬ 
rents,’ a.nl 1 petrifying sons ! ' From admiration to imitation is 
hut a step. While the epidemic malady was spreading from fool to 
fool, Della Crusea came over, and immediately announced him¬ 
self by a ‘ .Sonnet to Love.’ The fever turned into a frenzy: 
Laura Maria, Callus, Orlando, Adelaide, and a thousand other 
nameless names, caught the infection, and fiom one end of the 
kingdom to the other all was nonsense and Della Crusea." 


had brought in together under diaries II.— llmt stage coaches 
would run from London to A’ork in twenty-four hours—that men 
would sail without wind, and would he beginning to ride without 
horses—our ancestors would lime given ns much credit to the 
prediction as to Gullivei's Travels.” 

IV. LITERARY INFLUENCES, EXTENSION OF 
EDUCATION, ike. 

Thr rhetorteal Rge of literature, when tropes and figures were 
nearly as much valued as ideas, and a thought was Utile esteemed- 
unless it was elaborately dressed, began to go out on Dr. Johnson's 
death. Three men, who may he taken ns the representatives of their 
respective countries, Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns, introduced 
the reign of genuine poetry, natural feeling, and common sense. 
The Scotch philosophers, Reid, Stewart, lirowii, Ac., were specu¬ 
lating ou the human mind; nnd Adam Smith had modelled the 
science of Political Economy. I limit:, Robertson, and Gibbon, 
taught a new mode of history. While literature was thus ascending, 
a curious •' literary episode ” occurred. A style, of poetry, railed 
the “ Della Cruscnn ’’ arose, and was in high favour fur a time, 
Della Crusea, that is, literally, “of the bran or chuff,” was the 
name of the celebrated Italian Academy, which undertook tiie 
siflinn or purifying of the national tongue, and whose dictionary 
is the standard authority for the Italian language. The fallowing 
is the origin of the Della Cruscnn style of poetry as given by 
Gifford:— 

“ In 178.1, a few English of both sexes [amongst whom was 
Mrs. I’iozzi, formerly Mrs. Thrale, the celebrated patroness of Dr. 
Johnson] whom ehutiee lmd jumbled together at Florence, took a 
fancy to while away their time in scribbling high-flown panegyrics 
on themselves, and complimentary ' canzoncttas ’ on two or three | 
Italians, who understood too little of t.he language in which they j 
were written to be disgusted with them. In this there was nut I 
much harm, nor, indeed, muih gpud^but, as folly is progressive, ' 


i To crush the “ tinkling tr ish,” Gifford published his “ Baviad," 
j and afterwards the “ Mirviad,” a siuiihr saline directed against 
i the puerilities and extravagances of the ..lndcrn drama. Pope’s 
“ Diuieiiul,” Gifford's “ Ibiviad and Micviml,” nnd Byron’s 
“ English Bards nod Scotch Reviewers,” are satires of a class. 

Crahlie is the link that connects Goldsmith, Cowper, and 
Burns, with Scott, llyron, ‘Wind-worth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Campbell, and Moore. Cralibe and Giifind have something very 
similar iti their fortunes. Both had a hard stiuggle in youth; 
nnd both nltained literary eminence and comparative affluence. 
The romantic purlieu of thetr respeclivr, histories ends at an 
early period, and the lest of their lives are only marked by their 
produel ions. 

The publication of Scott'a Novels commenced in 1814; and 
the prodigious influence which they had in still farther slimu- 
luLing Ihc public appetite for rending is well known. Goldsmith’s 
exquisite “ Vicar of Wakefield” indicated a class of novels, to 
which some of our female writers, bliss Edgeworth, for instance, 
nnd Miss Hamilton, in her admirable “ Cottagers of GlghbuVttie,” 
powerfully contributed; but the general Englislf school of novels 
merited, to the full extent, Cowper’* indignant denunciation, as 
vile trash, that marred what they affected to mend. Scott opened 
a new novel world : and the interest which his writings excited, 
as well a« the sale which they obLnined, showed something more 
than the fart of their intrinsic uxccllcuee: they shovfed how 
rapidly had been the intellectual growth of the middle classes, 
and to what a vast audience literature could now appeal. A 
portion of “ Waveiley ” wax written in 1801; and we may put 
the question, if the success of the series would have been so great, 
if the publication had then commenced, instead of being delayed 
till 1811? All successful tilings are largely dependent upon ap¬ 
propriate time and opportunity. Scott's poetry hud been creating 
the demand for his novels, and preparing the way ; and when 
Bjron, with his impassioned and fever-heated lays, was carrying off 
a portion of his popularity, the time was come for their appearance. 
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Indeed. looking back to the close of the last ceulory. at.d to the I 
first twenty years of the present, it, i*. most remarkable to see how 
incessantly ami vividly the intellect of the nution was stimulated 
by tlic productions of so many men in t.lie t liigUcst walks of litera¬ 
ture, and by female writers, each of whom, bad site appeared 
singly, would hive shone out the star of the age. and would have 
been petted and idolised like Hannah More. 

In 17117, a number of young men united in Edinburgh in the 
formation of a society called the Academy of Physics, the objects 
proposed being* 1 the investigation of nature, the laws by which her 
phenomena are regulated, and the history of opinions eon.fin¬ 
ing those laws." Amongst the earliest members were, Brougham, 
Erskine, Urown, Jlirkheck, Leyden; and afterwards Jeffrey, 
llorner, Ac. Out of this society originated the 11 Edinburgh 
Review,” begun in 1802, nnd which at. mice nn-anl periodical 
literature to a high standard. The “Eclectic Review 1 ' f.l- 
lowed. Robert llall, writing to Dr. Olmthus Gregory, in !H04, 
•ays, " You have probably heard of (lie project of a lie.v Revif.v. 
called the 1 Eclectic Review.’ which i» intended to counteract the I 
irreligious bias which spenis to uttaeh to almost all literary jour¬ 
nals.” In 180!), the Quarterly Review was established as a coun¬ 
terpoise to the Edinburgh Review: its first editor iva, William 
Gilford. “ lllackwnod’s Magazine ” was commenced in 181 2 ; its 
editor, during tint first si:, months of its existence, was the late 
Mr. Thomas Pringle, Secretary to tin- Anti-Slav cry Society, one 
of die moat amiable of men. and occupying a lending place among 
our minor poets. 

In tutting up the early volumes of the Edinburgn and Quar¬ 
to; ly Reviews, or Pluck wood's Magazine, readers of the present, 
generation are apt to ask v.diy the. articles contained in Ihetii nr - 
said to have so greatly influenced the public of the time, lint ] 
this is to measure them by our standard, niter we have been long 
accustomed to f'pert arid demand excellence hi periodical litera¬ 
ture. They were the best til,it bad been hitherto known ; and 
meeting with great success, in proportion to the delight and sur¬ 
prise which they ciratcd, editors and published were stimulated 
to rise still higher, ami to produce still better tilings. From the 
influence of literature the transition is easy to that of sen nei. 
Perhaps the greatest shock that lias been given lo established 
opinions and habits of thought by any modern scientific di-cu- 
veries, has been by the discoveries nnd inferences of geologists. 
Smith in England, and Cuvier m France, led the wav to a science 
which has done more to startle and amaze than cvni the mightiest 
discoveries of Newton. For astronomy has visible testimonials of 
her own awful gran deer; she scents to speak of a vast unknown ; 
and even if the mind feels a difficulty in rising up to the idea of » 
universe, apparently boundless in its extent, there is, a! least, a 
vagueness in the thought of worlds tolling in space, which is both 
exciting and soothing. Hut geology deals with the file end th- 
flood; it descends into the dark places of tin esrtu; i,tji ■ 
globe into all immense laboratory ; and picking up if.-, bon.-:, and 
fragments, nnd shells, tells us wc arc living in the mid: !. <;( rt-.'nf, 
and are but the inhabitants of the sepulchre of time. 

But whilst the middle classes were thus ahnndnntlv provided with 
inlelleetna! instruction, or amusement, atiotlu r great and growing 
class had been hut little Attended to, except in Sunday schools; 
and this class had been struggling with the government from the 
peace of 1815. A continued scries of events showed the force of 
the pressure ; nnd at last, fear and nlunn were created, that ini 
irruption was to he dreaded, in which our civiUz-utiim would la: 
trampled down. The multitude, said the Edinburgh Review, “ i, 
physically the most powerful in the state. Like the Hebrew cham¬ 
pion, it i* yet held m captivity by its blindness. Bat if oitce the 


eyeless giant shall find a guidt to pul Ids liafld on the props of the ® 
State—if oner he shall how himself upon the pillars, woe to all 
those who have made bun their laughing-stock, and chained him 
to grind at their mill! ” 

An agitation now begun to spread extensively respecting popular 
education and the more extensive diffusion of knowledge. It was 
held, and rightly held, that it was n brutish thing tlmt the great 
mas- of the people of this country should he ignorant of the won* 
ders of creation ; I hat a nation whose practical ingenuity, nianu* 
fietoring skill, mid commercial activity, made it the greatest on 
the earth, should have a working population unacquainted with the 
nature id’ what they handled, or converted into shape and form. So 
a iimrmming cry began to he heaid throughout the land, calling 
upon those who were sitting m darkness to turn their eyes towards 
tho light. Then were institutions founded, nnd lectures delivered ; 
scientific associations were formed in workshops; and men, mostly 
of the geucritiim coming, or just come to manhood, engineers and 
aliss-mukrrs, workeis in brass and in iron, handicraftincn of ail 
sorts, v\i*h shopmen and others, were to be seen joyfully hastening 
to hear expositions of the laws of motion, the properties of light, 
and heat, arid air, the marvels of the stemii.engine, ulid tSe history 
of Watt, tin* nature of alkalies, and acids, and colours; nnd even the 
very housewife at home was to he taught, that the 11 lift of good and 
cheap rnoTiery was iiiliuia'cly eoiiiieeled with the principles of che¬ 
mical plelosopliy." It jvas it wonderfully exciting time ; mid during 
the excitement ♦lie “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge’' 
sprang into existence. “The <)h|ivls. Advantages, nnd Pleasures 
of Seiee.ce," written by the most re.miirk.dde man of ins age, Lord 
(then Mr.) Brougham, who hid himself hern mainly instrumental 
in exeitosg this mrii/nt imitation, was issued ; and the tract had a 
povveiful influence, even though, in the author's zeal for an ueeil- 
r,litl"‘ion o ijtiels, he repeated the stories of auls, V. nose struct ores 
no traveller could appioueh without being devoured, anti recounted 
thost marvellous things, now'laughed at by all naturalists, respect¬ 
ing tbe s igat 'tv of the beavers, anti htnv they had overseen* amongst 
them, who "superintend the rest, and make signals by sharp 
strokes with the lad, which arc carefully attended to.” 

It i- now eh.vco jrnis since tins tract appeared ; and a brief 
inuty .i. of i‘ iii iv, therefore, be acceptable to some readers. The 
I author brgun by s'.King the pleasin'* to be. derived from knowledge, 
as vvcl 1 cs the adv.tnt.i es ; pointed to the rnutbeinntieal sciences, 
and showi d th;.t evtii amM.nne.nt might be extracted from them ; 
defined Natural Pbiln-opliy. oriel explained with wlint objerls it 
dealt; how admirably adapted in,mud.-, were in their formation 
to the conditions <d thin* ixislence; and low ingenious were tho 
instinctive contrivances of birds, bees, and ants ; described man, 
and lion lie K , eoi.ipo.sctl, of ‘two pans, body and inmd, con¬ 
nected kid.*, 1 tugt tlier, but wholly different from mm another 
t.' phhieil low the v, hole circle ol' the si ii nees and arts might be 
i.,.--;,: to mmi V,- in Ins ini* ’l"> tied iieprc.vemeul ami physical on* 

, joymenL ; and ended with the conclusion, “ that the pleasures of 
science go har.d in bund with the solid benefits derived from it j 
tied tin y ti r.d, unlike other grutifn aliotc-, not only to make out* 
lives more ;igr«,t* ‘Me, but better ; inn 1 Rut a r.il ioual being is bound 
by eu ry u nlive of interest arid of duly, to direct liis mind towards 
pursuits which an found to be the sure path of virtue as well as 
happiness.” 

All eyes were now turned towards the Society. Its schema 
seerra il noble, generous, magnificent. As the Billie Society had its 
bond of union in (lie circulation of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, so had the Useful Knowledge Socie.ry, in the diffusion 
of science without admixture of theological or political opinion. 

As Christians of all sects werejian^ed together to diff d ?« the Book 
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* of Revelation, so men,of various character were invited to join in 
the design of opening and expounding the Book of Creation to the 
meanest of the people. Some called out to beware of enlightening 
the masses, without, at the same time, amending their physical con¬ 
dition. Others looked jealously at an attempt to enlighten them 
at all, thinking it but a covert for insidious designs. Others again, 
though cordial friends of the diffusion of knowledge, were afraid of 
the disjunction of religious and intellectual instruction, and shook 
their heads, marvelling “ whereunto this would grow.” But the 
great body of the people rejuiced to bear the voice of the Society, 
and listened with greedy ears. It seemed as if the breaking up of 
the intellectual monopoly was a warning note of destruction to all 
other monopolies. Learning might still try to seclude itself in 
halls and colleges, but science had taken staff in hand, had girded 
his loins, was about to travel over the whole country, to visit the 
manufactory and the mine, and to sit down by the poor man's fire¬ 
side. Henceforth the meanest drudge had opportunity of placing 
himself on on intellectual level with hia more favoured brethren ; 
many of the “ difficulties” that impeded the “ pursuit of know¬ 
ledge” were taken out of the way; and, quoting from C'henevix, 
it was announced that “ the bent of civilisation was to make good 
tilings cheap.” No wonder, therefore, that the efforts of the 
Society struck with power into the heart of the nation. The 
Messrs. Chambers had sagacity to perceive that now wa; the time 
for a useful cheap publication; then followed the Benny Magazine, 
the Penny Cyclopaedia, with all the host of*cheap periodicals that 
rose and fell as the tide of excitement flowed and ebbed. 

What the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has 
done, may he summed up in a few brief words. By taking advan¬ 
tage of prevailing excitement, and concentrating public attention, 
it has exercised great, and, wc may justly add, permanent, influence 
on the mind of the nation. It broke in upon old-established forms 
of publication. By its really admirable and useful publications, 
it excited hundreds, if not thousands, to think, who could hardly 
be said to have thought before. By strongly stimulating the minds 
of the young men of its generation, it enlarged the circle of readers; 
and by accumulations and exhibitions of facts gave to the reading 
of a people disposed to he practical n practical direction. It 
helped to uproot old prejudices and errors. It directed the attention 
of ilie people to the treasures contained in oiu’ national collections; 
and the curiosity thus excited will doubtless settle down into a 
laile. 

We may freely confess one benefit which “ useful knowledge” 
has rendered to religion and common sense. At first, religious 
men were afraid that it would strengthen the hands of that vulgar, 
narrow, illogical nonsense called “ Infidelity a mixture of drivel¬ 
ling sophistry and course licentiousness—the dregspir sediment of 
that infidelity which we have described as descending, and as being 
neutralized by the spirit of religion—which prevailed to some extent 
among our working population, when the agitation concerning 
“ useful knowledge” first began to be general. But it has done 
quite the reverse. We may say of the bulk of our population-that 
, 5 s, of that portion of it enlightened by “ useful knowledge”—that 
it is a stage beyond that pitiful infidelity which only nibbles at 
detached portions of revelation, and is incapable of seeing its entire 
•breadth and scope, and of appreciating the grandeur und magnifi¬ 
cence of the whole. Our young men, speaking of them generally, 
would now scorn an ‘ 1 Age of Reason.” The time is fast going by 
for stuff of that kind j and there is less occasion now to write 
elaborately on the external “ Evidences of Christianity.” 

Certainly, whatever danger there may be to Christianity from 
the spirit of inquiry which useful knowledge has excited, there is 
none from useful knowledge of itself. If infidelity is to prevail 
* ^ 


once more in this country, it will not be the infidelity of Thomas 
Paine, nor even of Hume. It will be a subtler kind of infidelity', 
one which docs not commit the absurdity of disputing the evidence* 
of revelation, but which dissipates the spirit of Christianity by a 
scientific process. Of this there is some danger; and it is a dan¬ 
ger to be guarded against. New viewa of truth should he freely 
taken; but truth remains the same, though we should shift our 
position again and again. All this, however, forms no objection to 
useful knowledge; and the Christian who shrinks from acquiring 
as much of it as he can, from the fear that it will lead him into 
infidelity, has yet to learn much of the nature of Chriatianity. 
The early Christians were deemed infidels and impious, because 
they refused to sacrifice to idols, and preached the new doctrines 
of the gospel. 

But, while the Bible Society, after enduring-storms that threatened 
its very existence, hi now carrying quietly on its great work in the 
full vigour of manhood, the Useful Knowledge Society, after an 
infancy of much promise, ho* shrivelled into a lean atomy, with 
little more than the appearance of life. Making all allowance for 
the vast and momentous difference between the “ knowledge" 
diffused by the one Society and the other, we may aak—Why is 
this ? Why has the Useful Knowledge Society, instead of becom¬ 
ing a great institution, degenerated into a mere book association, 
patronising a limited number of works ? The truths of Revelation 
are of paramount importance; but the truths of Creation are of 
great value and interest, delightful to know, useful wheu known. 
And to i practical working nation, such as Britain is, and must 
be, our very existence depending on our ingenuity end skill, our 
dexterity, forethought, and knowledge, one would think that on 
nmplo field, for many years to come, was provided for the exer¬ 
tions of a Useful Knowledge Society. 

One chief cause of the decline of the Society's influence has 
been owing to what at first was considered its crowning excellence. 
Its motto, its cry, was— Facts ! There seemed at first something 
so novel, so pleasing, so instructive, so useful, in its varied combi¬ 
nations and exhibitions of facts, that people were delighted beyond 
measure. It was an incessant appeal to the practical sense—rang¬ 
ing round the material world, and showing how all things in nature 
and art could be made subservient to man’s power and comfort. 
These facts, too, so often upset preconceived notions, and demo¬ 
lished old theories, that the young mind, willing to think for itself, 
felt all the gratification of discovery. But as “ the body without 
the spirit is dead,” so facts, unconnected with principles appeal¬ 
ing to Ww feelings as well as the understanding of mod, gradually 
lose that gloss of novelty which makes them so pleasurable 
on first communication. It is now seen and &lt, that a mere 
extensive acquaintance with facts has not, of itself, a ten¬ 
dency to elevate the character of a man, or a nation. There 
may be a morbid growth of the intellectual system at the expense 
of the moral. It has been said that an " undevout astronomer is 
mad ; ” not so—for however elevating and exciting a firat acquaint¬ 
ance with the wonders of astronomy may be, a perpetual fami¬ 
liarity with it * facts has a tendency to encrust the feelings. It is 
almost essential to the character of a large-minded and liberal 
citizen, that he should know something of the truths of Political 
and Social Economy; but these, of themselves, will not make him 
a good citizen. It is very necessary that the mechanic should know 
something of the properties of the lever, and of the wheel and 
axle ; but an Ultimate ac q uai n tance with dynamics and ehemistry 
will not necessarily make him a good man. The mind that repu¬ 
diates the sophistry which would stamp the Bible os a forgery and 
an imposition, may yet be quite incapable of appreciating in it 
whatever is grand, and beautiful, and true. Facts are at all 
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time* valuable—nay, frequently precious. but to be for eref con¬ 
versant with a material literature, has a withering Influence, dries 
up the spirit, and, if it does not weary the mind, gives it a hard 
practical tendency. The truth is, the play of the Society is too 
narrow, though at first sight it may seem large ; with it the mind 
of the nation has been carried a certain length, but it can carry it 
no farther. For all extensive, or great purposes, in any way an¬ 
swering the promise of tts popular infancy, the missiot the 
Society is fulfilled, its work is done. 

While the bulk of the people were enjoying the benefits of the 
diffusion of knowledge, the middle and upper classes were sharing 
in the excitement, and participated in the demand for useful and 
practical instruction. The British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science is a useful knowledge society; and it has, in some 
measure, made that fashionable, which, changing the word, was 
popular amongst the people. How long it will continue to exert 
its influence, and to what extent that influence reaches, we cannot 
undertake to say. 

W* have now arrived at a period, not of stillness, but of repose. 
The public mind seems resting more on what it has done than on 
what it is doing; gathering strength, meanwhile, for a new race. 
It seems a suitable opportunity for reviewing the past, and looking 
to the future. 

In looking back, we perceive a vast increase of the moral power 
of the people, arising, not from the mere increase of their numbers, 
but from a thousand causes elevating their character. Science has 
created wealth; wealth has stimulated science; literature has 
infused a sense of opinion; and opinion has acted, aftrr a long 
struggle, on the administration of law and government. The 
mental revolution which we have undergone, and are still under¬ 
going, is far too extensive and powerful for us of the present day 
to estimate its influence rightly. Old stubborn prejudices have 
been melted down; the capacity of the existing generation has 
been extended; and practices once reckoned an essential portion 
of our national constitution have disappeared. Not only has 
there been a r.ew distribution of political rights and privileges j not 
only a new power exerted by the governed on the governors ; hut 
vice and crime have felt the “ spirit of the nge," the prisons have 
been visited, justice wears a more merciful aspect, and the value 
of human life haa been raised. Ail this has been accompanied by 
a large increase of social comfort; and were we to fix our eye 
exclusively on what the “ past ” has done for the present gene¬ 
ration, as compared with their forefathers, we might exclaim, 
with tome justice, that Great Britain was the most powerful, 
the wjpest, the happiest, the most comfortable nation on the 
earth. 

But, looking at our actual condition and future prospects, there is 
much matter to excite anxiety. Taking civilisation to mean the 
growth of a nation in worldly prosperity, wealth, resources, in¬ 
crease of population, security of life and property, advance in 
science and art, freedom of discussion and liberty of person, with 
large available resources for the spread of wealth and' happiness 
throughout the bulk of the community, there is no nation like 
Great Britain in all history—we stand at the head of civilisation. 
But if civilisation also means the equal diffusion of happiness and 
socinl comfort throughout the community, there is no nation in 
all history which presents in the records of its condition so many 
startling anomalies. Knowledge is spreading throughout ail classes, 
end the means for its diffusion are powerful and prompt; yet the 
ignorance that exists in the community seems to keep a-head of it. 
Wealth flows in a thousand channels, but poverty and destitution 


are to be found on every aide. Virtue, benetolence, public spirit, * 
and enlightened zeal for all the best interests of man, are in daily 
juxta-positiou with vice, selfishness, meanness, and ignorance. 
Mud hovels surround all our marble palaces ; our land is like the 
land of Egypt, when the favoured few hail light, in their dwellings, 
while gross darkness overshadowed the rest. 

During the last fifty years aft classes have advanced in social 
comfort—in the participation of jiersonal enjoyment—in the means 
of enjoying life: but all classes have not shared equally, in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers or claims. Hundreds enjoying affluence, 
thousands living in comfort, mingle with thousands who cannot he 
said to enjoy a precarious existence. Such a state of things cannot 
endure for ever. It will either be mended, or there is great danger 
of its being ended in a violent manner. In a population, increasing 
at the rate of at least three hundred thousand per annum, and with 
a hand-working class rising in a sense of their importance, power, 
and wants, it is impossible thut great wealth and great poverty can 
safely be found to meet together; that ense and comfort can daily 
look uneasiness and misery in the face; that prosperity and dis¬ 
tress can always shake each other by the hand. A change must 
come, be it for better or worse. * 

One cause of the many irregularities which exist in our social 
condition, is the plain and obvious fact, that our physical resourcoa 
have outgftwn rapidly all our means of moral improvement. We 
live in a world altogether different from the world of the eighteenth 
century. The conditions of our existeuee arc widely different—we 
have acquired new powers of enjoyment, and lost the old power of 
endurance. Vet, while the very elements of our earthly existence 
are entering into new combinations, a great portion of our raora. 
machinery remains the same. No mere diffusion of knowledge 
can cure the mischief. It will rather aggravate it. Some have 
expressed a feur that the empire of civilisation is destined to be 
broken up by an irruption of barbarism more terrible than that 
whicli overthrew the ancient power of Rome. Exaggerated as 
this fear is, we might not to despise it. We know not what 
struggles have yet to be made before the new forms of society 
have room to develop themselves. “ Civilisation,” says M. Gui¬ 
zot, “ is still in its infancy. How distant is the human miud 
from the perfection to which it may attain ■ -from the perfection 
for which it was created ! How incapable are we of grasping the 
whole future destiny of man 1 Let any one even descend iuto his 
own mind— let him picture there the highest point of perfection 
to which man, to which society, may attain, that he can conceive, 
that he can hope. Let him then contrast this picture with the 
present state of the world, and he will feel assured that society 
and civilisation are still in their childhood—that, however great 
the distance they iiave advanced, that virhich they have before 
them is infinitely greater.” 

The amendment of the physical condition of our population will 
be one prime ingredient in any scheme for our national improve¬ 
ment. Such a subject does not at present come within our scope 
—there are other and more legitimate mediums for its discussion. 
But the moral education of our people is one which fairly present^ 
itself to us, and in which we are anxious to be found engaged. Men 
of all classes now feel the vast imjiortance of the subject, and 
almost. every one whn thinks about it has a remedial plan to pro¬ 
pose. The great question is, to unite the discordant opinions, and 
to procure a unity of expression. What we can do, by means of 
a weekly periodical, to aid iu bringing about such an expression of 
opinion, we are very willing to try. 

Let not the reader think that wc are about to add to the hundred 
remedies winch have been proposed. All we mean to do is, to 
dedicate our “ Jovrnai.” to the gflvocacy of the religious, moral, 
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•ad social improvement of the country, convinced that the time is 
fp prnaching , when parties will meet each other more nearly on the 
principles and mode in which the improvement is to be carried on. 
We nre quite satisfied that on this momentous subject a new di¬ 
rection must be given to the public mind, a fresh impulse to its 
spirit. Whether the public mind is yet ready to take this direction, 
or must have longer time to settle down; iu what direction the 
movement is to be made, and who may be competent to point it 
out—arc questions for the sagacious to resolve. We do out pre¬ 
tend to have made the discovery, neither do we insinuate uity 
peculiar competency for such a task. We are but uncertainly 
feeling our way; we fuuc.y that there is a want amongst the 
reading portion of the public, not supplied by any of the exist¬ 
ing periodicals. And iu the firm belief rimt there is such a 
want, we are satisfied that the success of our attempt will not 
depend on our readers, but on ourselves. There « a class that 
will support our Periodical, if it he hut conducted with earnestness, 
propriety, mid judgment j and to that class we now appeal, 
submitting the “ouidino principles” on which we propose 
to conduct it. 

1. We arc cordial friends of toe “ diffusion of knowledge," but 

do expressly desire to link this with a distinct and specific avowal 
of Christian principles and spirit. The attempt to combine tvlml is 
called “ useful knowledge” with religious feelings and instruction 
has been more thou once tried, but, in our opinion, neither wisely 
nor well. 1 

2. The Christianity we wish to advocate in a Catholic Christi 
unity, in its widest range. The division of Christians into sects 
and parties has been mourned over for ages as a great evil. Yet 
there can lie no doubt that the divisions of the Christian Church 
have been overruled, under the providence of Almighty Cod, for I 
great good. As far as we ran sec, had there been no divisions, 
intellect in the church, and much of it in the world, might have 
slumbered; the principles of religious liberty might have been 
unknown; and all that energy of will and iiitrnseuess of purpose 
concentrated in particular bodies, mid producing so much of good 
to the human race, might have been dissipated over the surface 
of a “ Pacific Ocean,” or rather lost in a “ Dead Sea," on the 
banks of which but little fruit either of hope or promise might be 
seen to grow. 

3. Nevertheless, believing that.man is a progressive creature, 
and thut the chief agent in carrying him forward is Christianity, 
vre believe that a time is coming when sects and parties will lie 
futed together, or me.ltcd into one another. A great agent iu 
effecting this revolution will he, the diffusion of knowledge under 
the guidance of the spirit of Christianity. “Whoevci,” says 
Robert Hull, '* terms his ideas of the Church of Christ from 
an attentive peiusal of the New Testament, will perceive that 
unify is one of its essentiul characteristics, and that, though it be 
branched out into many distinct societies, it is still but one." To 
this we may add, that in whatever form the future unity of the 

•Church will be manifested, it cannot remain in its present form- 
broken #p, torn, divided, and excited, by party strife and con¬ 
troversy. 

• 

4. We derive great hope from the fact that there is a general 
excitement, if not a movement, in the Christian Church. The 
Chcrcu or England presents the pleasing spectacle of being in a 
movement state. In such a movement, error and truth may swim 
together, like the iron and enrtheu pot in the table; but error will 
be broken by truth in the collision. It is always a hopeful sign to 
see A discussion about fundamentals, provided the discussion is ' 


i'hee. The Church of England has now more zealous and able 
ministers, and bus a greater number of the laity more earnestly 
uttarhed to her, than ever she had. True, these are divided into 
parties; and it may he said that. 11 a house divided against itself 
cannot stand.” But Zealand earnestness are great things; and 
when a Church is in motion it is more indicative of life than when 
it is still. There is much movement, too, amongst the Dissenters; 
and nil this gives promise of some results, leading to the farther 
advancement of man. 

5. But wliut do we mean by man being a "progressive creature?" 
We have no visionary prospects, no ideal views. Believing that 
man individually will continue ns he has been to the end of time, 
a creature of nerves, feelings, appetites, and passions, a subject of 
moral government and trial, and at all times liable to error, we arc 
yet amongst tlip.se who look forward hopefully lo the progress of 
man collectively, and think that revelation and reason warrant us 
to expect that socially, morally, anil intellectually, he will rise in 
the scale, of exi-tenec. The process may he slow, but it is sure. 
One generation will gradually become, wiser, better, more, free from 
prejudice, more enlightened, than the one that preceded it. Step 
by step the race will be lifted up. It will gradually ascend a higher 
platform, and obtain a clearer view of its interests, obligations, 
and rights. The force of enlighteucd public, opinion will be the 
moral lever for elevating man individually and collectively. 

0. Almighty God, having committed the civilization of man to 
himself, undoubtedly expects from all of us an account of our 
stewardship—what each of us has done in his sphere, he it large or 
small, for promoting the good of his fellows. Christianity, the 
prime civilising agent, has been committed, for ita propagation, to 
the exertions and activity of men—mueli more all the. minor civtl- 
itiing agents, inventions, discoveries, “ diffusion of knowledge," 
force of example, ami the. like. But we may civilize unequally, 
uud thus produce intcimediate mischief. To take an imaginary 
example :—wo may stimulate the intellect of our population, 
wiihout at the same time advancing their moral character, or 
bettering their physical condition. Then, if a time of pressure and 
distress arrived, feeling more acutely than they might, otherwise 
have done their distress, and understanding wherein their strength 
lay, pet perceiving dimly how to remedy their condition, such a 
population might put forth rude hands to the artificial framework 
of our society, and slmko it to pieces. Doubtless, man uiU 
advance, though Britain were cast down to the bottom of the sea. 
But surh an event as vve have imagined, would be a great inter¬ 
mediate mischief. It would retard the progress of man by upset¬ 
ting tlio maelriuery now existing in Britain, for the spread of 
Christianity, and the civilization of the world. , • 

7. It is,therefore, thedufyof all men to endeavour to advance the 
moral as well as the intellectual character of their fellows, 
and thus to lend a helping hand, however feeble, in promoting the 
advancement or man. It is our wish to dedicate this periodical 
to such a cause ; and most unfeigncdly shall we rejoice, if we attain 
the smallest influence, aud prove of the slightest use. And to all 
who have at heart the progress of the race, and who wish to see 
man becoming a wiser and a heifer being, wc say, not in the spirit 
of arrogance and presumption, but with a perfect consciousness of 
being amongst the humblest of th^humble workers in the cause— 
" Come over and hem* us." 


From these statements, it will be seen that the guiding principle 
of onr periodical is to be— H tub Dirruatoi* os knowledge 
UADLg THE DIRECTION OF THE SPI»V P CHRISTIANITY l” OT, 
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in other worde, “ the moral and social advancement or 
man under the guidance or a religious intelligence." 
It remains for us briefly to point oot whatrwc propose to do, in 
thus endeavouring to lend om aid to such a cause. 

I. We wish to present a Weekly Literary .lournal and 
Be view, throughout the whole of which will be clearly dis¬ 
cerned an earnest desire to enlist the feelings as tvell os the 
intellect of our readers in the cause of social imi>rovement. 
We shall, therefore, give a series of essays, or papers, 
directed to tlio consideration of great social questions, and 
also intended to promote the moral improvement of our 
readers. 

Here, we desire to explain why we do not think ourselves 
altogether precluded from discussing political questions. The 
reader assuredly need not he afraid that we are going either 
to violate the law, or to injure our chances of a general cir¬ 
culation, by discussing nny of the current political topics of 
tlm day. The Newspaper Press of Great Britain is fully 
competent to carry on its work, without, the intrusion of 
unlicensed peddlers. But there are Political Truths of great 
and general importance, which may, without offence to either 
law or propriety, he discussed in our columns. The Christian 
man who shrinks from an investigation of political topics, as 
inconsistent with Ghristianit), hut ill understands his privi¬ 
leges. Under a professedly Christian Government, he is in 
a very different position from that which lie would occupy 
under an established Heathen authority. lathe one case, 
his rights as a citizen, and as a member of the social body, 
are recognised in conjunction witli his profession of Chris¬ 
tianity ; in the other case, he must often forego his privileges 
of citizenship, lest their exercise should bring a scandal on 
his religion, or hinder its propagation. This is the spirit of 
all those exhortations in the New Testament, respecting 
obedience to “ the pow ers that he.” The Gospel was intro¬ 
duced under an established Pagan government; and it was 
no part of Christianity that existing establishments should he 
overthrown by any other process than the diffusion of its 
spirit.. Paul himself asserted his political rights at the proper 
time, and on the proper occasion, demanding, when the mob 
were shouting after him, if it were “lawful to scourge a 
Roman,juu^uncondemned i” If t he Christian really believes 
that his faith is onaday to overspread the whole earth, should 
ho forego ono of liis most important duties, when, by the 
exercise of it, he may be aiding and not hindering the cause 
of truth I 

II. We wish to act as a Christian spectator, reporting wliat 
is now doing all over the earth for the improvement of man. 
For this purpose we shall describe foreign countries, either 
as presenting eligible fields faff missionary enterprise, or as 
making progress under the exertions of Christians, and by 
the translation and circulation of the Bible. The materials 
for such a purpose are scattered over various reports and 
periodicals, expressly devoted to the subject. By suitable 


and appropriate selections, and by presenting the subjoot, 
not in detached portions, but in wholes, wo shall be able to 
givo a connected view of the operations of tho various Bible 
and Missionary Societies, whether at home or abroad. 

HI. That Britain, in the providence of God, is Intended os 
a bee-hive of civilisation, seems as unquestionable os that 
Britain exists. Particular attention will, therefore, be di¬ 
rected to our colonies—those vast possessions, which are 
comparatively so little known to the inhabitants of tho mo¬ 
ther country. Their physical geography, and natural produc¬ 
tions j the condition and treatment of their aborigines; the 
means that have been adopted, or may be suggested, for their 
improvement; just systems of emigration ; the progress of 
settlements, &c.; arc important subjects fur our consi¬ 
deration. 

IV. Wo shall exercise a vigilant attention to all new <lis- 
coverics and appliances in science and art, convinced that, 
properly directed, they may become the most powerful 
auxiliaries of Christianity. It is impossible not to feel this, 
when we contemplate the wouderful and increasing facilities 
for internal communication—the already Htupend^pbut yet 
not half developed, progress of steam navigation—and tho 
immense extension of r<l iyioas, moral, and useful knowledge, 
which lias resulted from the labours of the | rinting machine. 
Whatever, therefore, in science or art, appears to us os cal¬ 
culated to convey a moral lesson, to increase tho stock of 
practical information, or to diffuse physical comfort and con¬ 
venience through society, will have strung claims on our 
notice. 

V. Reviews of sncli hooks as wo think hove reference to 
our “ leading principle,” and are worthy the notice of our 
readers, will from time to time be given. In this depart¬ 
ment we shall not confine ourselves to the production of 
Great Britain. Foreign literature generally, and more 
particularly that of “Tho United States” of America, will 
be consulted for whatever may tend to promote the views 
we wish to carry out. With the latter country, as a powerful 
and zealous ally in developing and tstablishing the principles 
of universal civilisation, we have now tt much closer union, 
and a far deeper interest,*lhun when it formed a portion of 
our own colonies. 

VI. Believing that principles and facts arc to many minds 
rendered more apparent by familiar illustration, wo shall 
continually appropriate a portion of The .Journal to tales, 
sketches, aud essays, of u lighter cast, hoping thereby to 
amuse and instruct, without losing sight of the leading objects 
which direct us. 

Having thus briefly stated tho views we entertain in en¬ 
deavouring to establish tlm “London BArmiDAY .Iouiinal,” 
and some of the objects at which wc proposo to aim, we may 
now turn round to that portion of the public, for whose sup- 
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port we look, nnd ask—Is there room for rg f Can our voice 
be beard amid the many clamouring sounds that issue from 
7the ^ guess ? Or are our wishes and our objects larger than 
' -our power, and are we ubout to add to the many attempts 
’Which have been made to float on the breath of public opi¬ 
nion, au4 then to drop into that paradise of oblivion, whore 
the weak, and the worthless, and the unfortunate, are all glad 
to mingle in forgotten confusion 1 

’ ’To these questions wo boldly answer Vos ! and No ! The 
public have the right to reply : but, in that spirit of faith 
which earnestness imparts, ne will anticipate their privilege, 
and prognosticate success. For we do not come as supplant- 
ers or competitors ; we do not seek to reap that which other 
men have sown ; but we coine to occupy a field which seems 
to ns uniucloscd, or, on the fairest principles of political 
economy, to supply a want—to meet a demand. There fc, 
therefore, room for us, and we feel confident that our voice 
trill be licard. 

We are very anxious to obtain favour and acceptance with 
one portion of the community— onn yovho mLn. These 
constitMMie hope of the present age, and the strength of 
♦he future. After deducting the fops, and the fools, and the 
witlings, we believe that there is now a very large body of 
thoughtful, intelligent young men—of men in all the fulness 
of the word—whose seriousness is the result of an intelli¬ 
gent and joyous cheerfulness, not of an austere nnd ignorant 
gloom—and who, while they enter with zest into the amuse¬ 
ments of life, are not forgetful of the nobler and better part 
of their being, their rational liuture. To this body we 
appeal, and ask for its support. 

Our elder readers must not begrudge our latitude in 
affording amusement as well as instruetinn. They must remem¬ 
ber, that they themselves were once young, and life to them 
was sparkling in the dew of the morning. God has given us 
thcsunshinc and the shower—we should laugh with those that 
laugh, as well as weep with those that weep. This wondrous 


world is full of the materials of enjoyment—our very appetites 
were given to us as blessings, God writing upon their use, 
“ Do thyself no harm.” Therefore we mnst have room to 
range “ from grave to gay, from lively to severeand in 

• a 

seeking the moral improvement of our fellow-mon, and 
making general literature subservient to it, we must not 
forget that there are mauy more ways of accomplishing the 
object than exclusively by the formal lecture or the serious 
advice; or even by scientific disquisition and detail. 

Shall we find entrance into the domestic circlet This, 
too, is onr “ heart's desire." Give us room, then, around tho 
fire-side, for we long to be neighbourly and social. We wish 
to talk to our friends of domestic duties and domestic life ; 
'to show how spirit, and feeling, and manner, tinge with 
beauty and grace the commonest of our associations and 
occupations, nnd how intimately the true happiness of a 
nation is interwoven with tho happiness of households and 
individuals. We seek a seat by the fire-side as an honour 
and a privilege; the hearths of Old England are her hallowed 
places, where nothing profane should come—they are sacred 
to affection and love : and merry voices ring around them. 

And now, kind reader, what seek we more 1 We seek for 
support, for without support we could not live ; we seek for 
reward, for “reward sweetens labour." Of both we are 
assured ; nnd, receiving them, we shall steadily pursue the 
path we have marked out. But over and above this expec¬ 
tation of support and reward there is a desire to have a 
share in the improvement of onr fellow-men ; and if, through 
the medium of our periodical, we succeed in rousing a dormant 
understanding, implant a good thought, or rightly <lijj>ct a 
feeling, we shall derive a portion of that gratification which 
a good man may enjoy, when, at the close of existence, look¬ 
ing on all the way that he has come, and mourning over the 
manifold deficiencies that have marked his course, he can 
yet raise his eyes to Heaven, and thank God tluit lie has not 
been permitted to live altogether in vain. 


Dili DUCHY AND ETANI, PKINTjqui, WUITSFRIAJU. 
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CREDIT AND DEBT. j 

Couvat, fa his “ Crudities,” tells us that he saw the following 
inscription, which some witty rogue bad posted up:—“ On ne loge 
ci-ans it credit t ear il est mort, les mauvais payenrs Tout tue.”— 

*■ Here is no lodging upon credit: for credit is dead, bad payers 
have killed it." But Credit has a “ eharined life ; ” all the bad 
payers in the world could not kill ber; she may be wounded, smit¬ 
ten down, and trampled in the dust: hut a little glimpse of sunshine 
is suti.'i ;nt to revive her, and she that appeared to be de id will sit 
up aud begin to speak. Like time, site may appear to be ever on 
the move ; like riches, she may take wings and lly away : but earth, 
after all, is her native home, ami amongst men she delights to dwell. 

In truth, Credit is the daughter of Faith and sister of Hope. 

“ Through faith we understand that the woilds were framed by the 
word of Uod ; ” und by credit we know that the world that now is i 
has been upheld. Credit, or if you will, faith, between man aud j 
mm, is the vital clement in society, the binding influence, the key¬ 
stone of the arch— 

“ Tin* riot that there arc put 
Arc no'.ltin; till (lilt mine to ImihI ami slmi.” 

Without credit, or faith, social existence would pine nnd die; nm^ 
the more perfect the social organization, the more powerful will 
the influence of credit be. 

How else can we account for those details which arc now become 
an essential portion of a daily newspaper—dextrous swindlers, i 
defrauded tradesmen ; one day, the son of a nobleman in his cabri- ■ 
olet, the othe: a “ Idaek prince ” with his secretary, going their j 
rounds, mid stocking Their apartments with plunder? The mere 
struggle for existence, the anxiety to “ do business,” are not suf¬ 
ficient to account for it. If is because credit is an ull-important ' 
clement of social life, the more important as social life becomes , 
more fully developed, aud because our moral progress is far behind 
our social, that poiicc reports abound in those details, of which the j 
plundered tradesmen may say, like the frogs in the fable, that 
while they furnish sport to others, they are death to them. Credit j 
is the Btenrn by which sorie.ty bceomes locomotive ; but it may also j 
cause the machine to explode. With all the evidences around 1 
us, of fraud, deceit, trickery, and cunning, it is marvellous, and it i 
is cheering too, to see so much faith placed by man in man. The j 
poor man, indeed, who has come to London with an empty purse, j 
willing to dig, but nsbumed to beg, may complain that credit is | 
nowhere to be found. But let him get over that diflicult thing, a 1 
beginning: li t him get possession of sonic deernt house in the sub- | 
urbs, aifd he will soon find that, instead of having to hunt after ! 

Aredit, credit will come a hunting after him. He has scarcely got ! 
the key into his hands, before a card informs him, that in his im- ! 
mediate neighboui hood teas are to be found packed up in the same 
state in which they left China, and tbcrefui c he may save himself the ■ 
unnecessary trouble of sending into the “city” for his supplies. The : 
biittcrm in maki s his bow, and the green-grocer touches his hat, and ; 
the milk-woman, dropping her pails and u curtsey, hopes the lady 
of the house will patronise her and her “ walk ; ’’ nay. rival clitm- 
ney-sweeps reciprocally caution you, and each bids you observe 
that ” my boys have my name ^nd address on a brass-plate.” In 
fact, throw around yourself a little air of respectability—just hang 
out thoBe mute but intelligent signals, which seem to indicate that 
you are a man, and are disposed to “ do as you would be done 
unto,” and you will quickly perceive what an overflowing thing is 
the faith of tradesmen, and make the discovery that perhaps it is 
easier to get into debt than to keep out of it! 

‘ VOfc I. s 


Imprisonment for debt! when did it originate, and 
labour is capital, has been perceived since labour has 1 
upon the earth ; and men have understood in uli ages, ilia 
while he had neither laud, nor corn, nor cuttle, hud still hones 
sinews to perform service, is a capitalist, and can enter the mar¬ 
ket of exchange. But the distinction which separates between n 
man’s services and the body by which those services are performed, 
required a great advance in socit ty before it eoithl be rightly under- 
Stood, aud acted upon. The creditor who found that his debtor 
had nothing wherewith to repay him—not an ox nor an a.-s, nnr a 
skin, nor a hoof, could yet clearly under-timl that his debtor's 
head and hands would furnish ttnpital to repay the debt. Bui to 
secure the debtor’s services it was deemed necessary to secure his 
person ; the insolvent's body was regarded a.-, the priuvip yl of the 
debt, and his services the animal interest. This incipicily of 
making a distinction between the person and the services of the 
labourer is cleariy shown in the offer made by I hose inhabitants of 
the old world of civilisation, the Egyptians, when they repaired to 
Joseph with their complaints, during the grievous seven years' 
famine. “ \Yc will not hide it, from my lord,” they said, “how 
that our money is spent; my lord also hath our herds of cattle.: 
there is not migfft left in the sight of my lord lint our bodies nml 
our lands : wherefore slinll we die before thine eyes, bolh w e and 
our lands? Huy us and our land for bread, nnd we mid our hind 
will he servants unto Pharaoh." Jo-eph'a lather. Jacob, acquired 
his wealth and his wives by his labour, aud though he was working 
for waves, and therefore a hired servant, was regarded hy Indian 
as a kind of superior slave ; Rachel and Leah both n g.n ded them- 
selves us exchanged, and considered the bargain as perleclly right 
and natural; “ He hath sahl us,” slid the wives to their husband, 
when they were debating about quitting their lather: an I this 
argument was given to second Jacob's re-olution, and tocouvineo 
him that ns lie had bought them, so lie had n perlect right to carry 
them away. As people, therefore, in selling tl eii seivices. con¬ 
sidered that they were urlling themselves, the transition ««■> easy 
nnd eonsequeut for a creditor, in lack of other ca| it.d wherewith 
to repay himself, to seize the person of the debtor, und repay him¬ 
self out of his labour. The wives antk children of debtors were 
also considered as properiy available for the payment of debts ; and 
so early as the lime of Job we find allusions to the inct, that cre¬ 
ditors, in exercising their privilege, were olten guilty of rruelty— 

“ plucking the fatherless from the breast, and taking a pledge from 
the poor.” 

The right of the creditor to seize the person of his debtor, ami 
those of his wife and children, was recognised under the Jewish 
polity; though here, as in the law of slavery, the right was 
tempered with merry. Once, every seven year», debts contracted 
hy poor persons who were unable to pay, were ordered o be can¬ 
celled, and llic year was significantly termed the “ Lord's release. 1 ’ 
We are not to suppose that this extended to all debts : for though* 
the Jews were not a commercial people, yet, ran amid the quiet¬ 
ness of an agricultural life, a cancelling, once every seven years, 
of all debts contracted in the usual intercourse of social existence, 
would have unhinged society. The regulation was intended for the 
benefit, of the poor, and doubtless, also, to cheek rapacious persons 
from inveigling debtors, us well as to teach a sentiment of commise¬ 
ration and mercy. v 

After the Jews were settled in Palestine tinder a monarchy, we 
find that both the goods and the bodies of debtors were taken in 
execution. " Be not thou oue of them that strike hands,” said 
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the wise man, “ or of those that arc sureties for debts. If thou 
hast nothing to pay. why should he take away thy bed from under 
thee One of the many affecting stories with which the Bible 
abounds, records how the prophet Elisha performed a miracle to 
save a poor widow woman from the grasp of a creditor. “ Now 
there cried it certain woman of the wives of the sons of the 
prophets unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my husband is dead ; 
nd thou knowest that thy servant did fear the Lord; and the 
-editor if come to take unto him my two sons to he bondmen.” 
ml ou rolurn of the .lews from Babylon, some of the poorer 
jort complained to Nchcmiah, “ We have mortgaged our lands, 
vineyards, and. houses, that we might lmy com because of the 
dearth—io, we bring into bondage our sons aud our daughters v 
be. servants, and some of our daughters arc brought iuio bondage 
already ; neither is it in our power to redeem them.” 

All this time there was no imprisonment for debt; the thing 
would have been laughed at as an absurdity. But it was introduced 
amongst them by their conquerors, the llomaas ; and we find that 
the ide i was familiar to them in the time of our Saviour, as in the 
parable in the 18th of Matthew, where both the sale of wife and 
children, and the costing into prison, are mentioned. The Homan 
law of debtor and creditor was very severe, though even in its 
prim five severity the idea of getting paymeut of the debt out of 
tlx- lulpnu- or services of the insolvent was distinctly involved. 
“The cmelty of the twelve, tables,” says tiihbon, “ against insol. 
vrnt dibtors still remains to be. told; and 1 shall dare, to prefer 
the literal sense of antiquity to the specious refinements of modem 
cntii'bin. After the judicial proof or confession of' the debt, 
thirty days of grace were sliotred before a Homan was delivered 
into the power of his fellow citizen. In this privntr prison twelve 
ooiict s of rice were his daily food ; he ini ’lit be hound with n chain 
of (it'ccii pounds weight; and his misery was tflrieu exposed in 
the linn ki t -place, to solicit the. compassion of his friends mid 
count■’) men. At the expiiation of sixty days the. debt was dis- 
eli'.uired by the loss of liberty or life: the insolvent debtor was 
eitlici put to death, or sold in foieign slavery beyond the Tiber.” 
In practical operation, the law allowed the creditor to confine the 
ile.liior in his own house, there to woik out the debt: hut as this 
led to gross abuses, private imprisonment was changed lor that of 
public ; and imprisonment fur debt in public prisons was in opera¬ 
tion m ihe Koniaii empire long before the Christian era. 

I n English law the legal acceptation of debt is, “ A sum of money 
doe by certain and express agreement: us, liv a bond for a deter* 
inn.use sum, a bill or note, a special bargain, or a rent reserved 
on lease, where the quantity is fixed and specific, and does not 
ih jit ml upon unv subsequent valuation to settle it. The non¬ 
payment of any ol these is an injury, for which the ptoper remedy 
io by action of dtlit, to compel the performance of the contract, 
ami iceover I he specific,d sum due.” 

I'pon this simple notion of an injuiy bus been built our costly 
and absurd system of imprisonment for debt. The person injured is 
supposed to go to the Court mid complain of the injury; the Court, 
ns representing the authority by which law and justice arc main- 
taiiu-d mill administered, issues its writ, •* a mandatory letter from 
the king (or queen) on parchment, sealed with the great seal, and 
directed to the sheriff of the comity wherein the injury is com- 
muted, or supposed so to be, requiring him to command thewrong- 
doir. or party accused, either to do justice to the complainant, or 
else appear in court, and answer the accusation against him.” 
The great prerogative of an Englishman is personal liberty ; but 
as the liw assumes itself to he “the supreme arbiter of every 
man's hie, liberty, and property,” the person accused of commit¬ 
ting the injury must answer the demand of the law, why he has 
injure I ins neighbour; and hence the origin of holding persons to 
hail for debt (the word bail, as the reader is doubtless well aware, 
being derived from a French word, signifying to deliver up); the 
pe.if.on bailed jieiug supposed to be delivered into the care of his 
friends, who became answerable for his appearance nt the proper 
time. Lack of bail conducts us at once to imprisonment; the 


debtor being confined, not as a punishment, but^as a security that 
he will be forthcoming to give satisfaction for the wrong he his 
done. 

On^of the specific forms of action, provided at a very early 
pcrio<nn the history of English law, for the redress of injuries, is 
technically termed assumpsit, from the past tense of the Latin 
word assume, construed to signify “ I undertake.” As an in¬ 
stance:—The plaintiff having supplied the defendant with goods, 
the defendantis considered to have undertaken, super se assumpsit, 
to pay the plaintiff so much money. But out of the fear that 
debtors, on the first intimation of an action being commenced 
against them, would make their escape, or bids themselves, grew 
the monstrous abuse of arrest on mesne process. Mesne process 
' is defined to be, nil such process as intervenes between the begin¬ 
ning and end of a suit. It is an intermediate process—something 
occurring between the commencement and end of an action. Thu 
action being commenced, the defendant could, under mesne pro¬ 
cess, be immediately arrested. Mesne process, in English law, 
was therefore something similar to the Scotch meditatia fugts—, 
the Scotch creditor swearing that his debtor was in meditalione 
fuges, that is, thinking ot running awray, gut a warrant for his arrest. 

As tlie law rtood, a person might be arrested under mesne pro¬ 
cess who had not the slightest knowledge of his alleged creditor, 
and who had never directly or indirectly incurred legal or moral 
liability for the debt which some perjured profligate might have 
sworn to him. Anciently, a plaintiff was required to give security 
tlml hr had not brought, an action without cause, and was liable 
to amercement for raising a false aecus.-ition ; but this became a 
mere fotm, those imaginary and immortal personages, John Doe 
and Richard Roe, being always returned as the standing pledges 
for this purpose. Thus the means provided by the law for 
remedying an injury might he turned with ease into the means of 
rnnnniUhig n gross injury. Add to this, all the exactions in the 
shape of fees and expenses—the extortions of spuuging-houses, 
and the misery and profligacy of prisons, and a more ingeniously 
contrived system for defeating its own purpose can hardly be 
itr ngmed ; the English law of debtor and creditor has hitherto 
been a disgrace to the intelligence and humanity of Englishmen. 

Our practice hitherto has been the worst form of the Homan_ 

we imprison the. debtor, not to get the debt out of his services, 
but, in effect, to cut off' the least chance of the debt being repaid, 
by suspending the debtor's power of labouring. We are speaking 
now, uot of deliberate fraudulent debtors, or Inz.y scoundrels, or 
idling blackguards, but of men having some honest purpose in view, 
whether they have been thoughtless, inconsiderate, or unfortunate. 
Compared with our practice of imprisonment for debt, the law 
which permitted Hie seizing of a debtor, with his wife and children, 
was wi-e and merciful: for theslaves must be fed while they worked; 
hut in our free country the debtor might pine inactive in prison, 
mid hisfamily perish by inches nt home. Oh! what a long catalogue 
of sorrow and suffering, what nnamountof ruined character, broken 
hearts, and awful curses, arc to be found in the records of English 
imprisonment for debt! . 

in early life, circumstances made us, for a time, well acquainteiL 
with the debtors’ side of a provincial prison! The face of the* 
youngster was fnmiliar to turnkeys of outer and inner doors, and 
on presenting himself, in the visiting hours, he was freely admitted. 
By degrees the novelty and the sensation of fear and aversion wore 
sway; the promiscuous groups, the rackets, skittles, dice, and cards, 
the wine, spirits, porter, pipes, and tobacco, ail furnished matter 
for amusement; and long after the necessity for visiting the prison 
was over, it was visited still. Once, while enjoying a holiday with 
a school-fellow, and being near the prison, the thought spring op 
to conduct him there. He was - quiet, timid, home-bred youth, 
bad no other idea of a prison than is a dark and dismal place, the 
abode of wickedness and woe. Ho acquiesced in the proposal to 
visit the city jail with a hesitation which told how much he relied 
on his conductor for safety and protection. That conductor was 
artful enough to play on his timidity; and marking how he looked 
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behind him a* the henry inner done wee closed with a jar, he told 
llim to keep quiet, otherwise he would be seized and put into a cell. 
This intelligence made his heart to throb, and his knees almost to 
knock together: yet, while a cold perspiration was breaking over 
him, he rallied a little, and starred after his companion. But 
the visit was one of agony and horror; he shrank within himself, 
and scarcely saw or heard anything. In passing through one of 
the galleries, a voice called him by name; aud the poor little fellow 
might have been knocked down with a straw. It came from one 
who had frequently been a visitor at his father’s house. After 
recognition, and the youth had felt somewhat reassured, he put 
the question, “ Why are you here ?” “ Because I owe your fatber 
a little money.” “ My father!” exclaimed the boy, in a tone 
expressive of incredulity, surprise, and indignatiuu. “ My father 
owes money, and nobody dares to put him into jail!" Something 
of the nature of the English law of debtor and creditor was 
explained to him, and he also learned that he who had often eaten 
salt with his father, was now, because of some disarrangement of 
affairs, and a consequent quarrel, the inmate of a prison, was 
spending his days in useless indolence or fretful inactivity, had lost 
a fair chance of recovering his position in the world; and his 
family, losing self-respect, were frittering away whatever of comfort 
or happiness they once enjoyed. If ever a transformation passed 
suddenly over a human being, it passed at this moment over the 
mind and feelings of this timid yet manly boy. He entered tli<^ 
prison almost crouching with fear, he left it swelling with an indig¬ 
nant scorn; from that hour he became an enthusiast in the cause 
of the ubolition of imprisonment for debt; his limited means were 
always ready to he given in aid of the relief of unfortunate debtors; 
and he has now lived to seft an important step taken towards 
effecting an object, rendered dear to his heait by the memorable 
and ineffaceable scene of his early days. 

/es! imprisonment for debt is now at least half abolished. 
Here is one of the evidences of our social advancement—one of the 
proofs of our moral progress-Mme of those facts which make us 
thankful to sec reason, humanity, justice, common sense, self- 
interest, triumphing over old prejudices, old customs, and old law. 
Under the law as it stood three months ago, anybody might be 
arrested, if any other person made an affidavit that he owed him 
twenty pounds. Now, nobody in England can be arrested for 
debt, until judgment is obtained in the cause. There M an excep¬ 
tion in the ease of a person about to abscond nr leave the country: 
and if a creditor can satisfy a judge that such is the fact, the 
debtor may be apprehended, or, which is the same thing, required 
to find bail. Arrest, therefore, on whnt is called “ mesne pro¬ 
cess,” is wholly abolished, except in the instance mentioned; 
and all personal actions in the superior courts of law are to lie 
commenced by writ of summons, which is something like a rational 
procedure. True, by this act far greater facilities are given to 
creditors to recover their debts out of the property of their debtors; 
lands, goods, and funds, can be touched that could not be touched 
before; and a fraudulent debtor Has fewer chances now of so 
arrangfhg his property, as to have ail the enjoyment of it to him- 
aelf, leaving his creditor without the means of satisfying his claims. 
But with the present comparatively low tone of moral feeling on the ] 
suhject of debt, there are strong reasons wf^ great protection 
should be given to the creditor. 

We caiino*yet say that the occnpation of the sheriff’s officer is 
gone; far from it. Whitecross-etreet. Prison need not yet be shut 
up t the Pleat still opens its doors in Farringdon street; the 
King’s Bench still looks dark, dingy, and towering in the Borough. 
But something has been done; we may express a hope that the 
statistical annals of England-will not, in future, have to record 
the fact of seventeen thousand persons imprisoned in one year for 
debt, four-fifths being confined for sums under £80, and a large 
proportion for turns under £30. The law has done something for 
*• i end ate ahquld do something for ounelvea. We mutt acquire 
a more tacred notion of the word ” debt.” When we buy with¬ 
out paying, we pledge our sacred word end honour; we induce 


oar creditor to exercise towards ns relatively a portion of that 
faith which we exercise, when we look for seedtime and harvest, 
for sunshine and rain. Under the new Uw, we have a more 
powerful motive to recollect the moral of Miss Edgeworth’s story, 
“ Out of debt out of danger.” De Foe conjures us—“ Never 
think yourselves discharged in conscience, though yon may ha 
discharged in law. The obligation of an honest mind can never 
die. No title of honour, no recorded merit, no mark of distinc¬ 
tion, can exceed thut lasting appellation, ‘ an honest man.’ He 
that lies buried under such an epitaph has more said of him then 
volumes of history can contain. The payment of debts after fair 
discharges is the clearest title to such a character that I know, and 
how any man can begin again aud hope for a blessing from Heaven, 
or favour from man, without such a resolution, I know not.*' 

To crown all, a higher authority tells us, “ Owe no man any¬ 
thing, but to love one another ; for he that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit adnltery, Thou 
shatt not kill. Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, Thou shalt not covet; and if there he any other com¬ 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying—Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour a* thyself. Love wnrkcth no ill to his neiyh- 
bour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the. law.” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE FQE. 

Tardy justice has been done, of late years, to the memory of 
Daniel De Foe. But his extraordinary character is far from being 
generally appreciated or understood. We know him as the author 
of a few imperishable works ; but the wonder is, that these works 
were written when he was an old man, and after ho had been struck 
by apoplexy. He was about fllty-cight when hr produced immortal 
Robinson Crusoe; and past sixty when he wrote the Journal of 
the Hague, the Memoirs of a Cavalier, Religious Courtship, flic. 
Ac. Before the production of thrse works, lie had written nearly 
two hundred scpaiate publications, on almost every topic of huninn 
speculation : and one might have thought that after the storm and 
toil of his life, the old man had nothing else to do, but to “ cover 
his feet,” and die. But just as the lamp of life was beginning to 
burn dim, il blazed out with a brilliancy that threw liia past exer¬ 
tions into the shade. De Foe stamped his name in English litera¬ 
ture as he was stepping into the grave. 

Cohhett has been compared to De Foe ; and in some respects the 
comparison is good. There is the same untiring exertion, much of 
similar versatility, and much of the same iiiifliin hing boldness. 
But altogether, De. Foe was immeasurably Cobbett's superior in 
moral and mental qualities. De Foe was far in advance of his time, 
Cohhett very little, and that, only on a few narrow and rontined 
topics. Cohhett was full of stubborn prejudices, and reduced every¬ 
thing to his own standard ; while De Foe had u quick and vigorous 
mind, saw almost intuitively many of the broad and liberal views 
in trade, politics, and religion, which have now passed into truths, 
and endeavoured to enlighten his countrymen on topics on which 
Cobbett would have been incorrigible. As to moral consistency, 
the two men are not to be named in the same category. Cobbett 
was a clever man, a remarkable man, mid when De Foe’s advan¬ 
tages of education are deducted, and Cobbett's self-taught acquire¬ 
ments are recollected, the two men may appear to stand more nearly 
equal. But De Foe was, what Cobbett, with all hik ahili'y, was 
not— a man of yenius. 

Short notices of De Foe are to be found in the Mayraphia Bri- 
tannica, and works of a similar description; and muck valuable 
matter has been collected by Mr. Chalmers and Dr, Towera : a Ufa 
prefixed to Cadett’s edition of Robinson Crusoe, is also interesting. 
But a very full and complete ” Memoirs of the Life and Times of* 
Daniel Dc Foe,” was published in 1830, in three volumes, 8vo, 
written by Walter Wilson, Esq., of the Inner Temple. From this 
valuable work a great portion of what follows is collected. 

Little is known of the progenitors of De Foe. His grandfather, 
Daniel Foe, (the lie being a prefix adopted by our author,) was a 
freeholder in Northamptonshire, and farmed his own estate ofljlton. 
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in that county. His father, Janies Foe, it is presumed, was a 
younger son of the'iatter, and was sent to London, where he was 
apprenticed to a butcher, in which business he flourished in the 
parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and afterwards retired with a 
competency. In this parish was De Foe bom, in 1661. His 
parents were nonconformists, and under their guidance, and the. 
ministrations of the Rev. Dr. Anneslcy, au esteemed presbyterian 
minister, who had been ejected from the living of Cripplegate, he 
was early initiated in those moral and religious principles which 
give such a lustre to his subsequent life and writings. While yet 
a boy, he manifested a cheerfulness, vivacity, and buoyancy of spi¬ 
rits. with such remarkable courage, ns was soon displayed in that 
spirit of independence and unconquerable love of liberty, which he 
maintained throughout his long and singularly checkered life. In 
one of his reviews he remarks, of himself " From a boxing English 
hoy, I learnt this early piece of generosity, not to strike my enemy 
when he is down,” a disposition he cherished in his literary con¬ 
tests. An anecdote, illustrative of the times of his youth, may be 
given : “ During that part of the reign of King Charles II., when 
the nation was under strong apprehensions of a Roman Catholic, 
government, and religious persons were the victims of iiersecution, 
it bi ing expected that printed Bibles would become rare, or locked 
up in an unknown tongue, many honest people, struck with the 
alarm, employed themselves in copying the Bible into short-hand. 
To this task, young De Foe applied himself, and he tells us, “ that 
he worked like a horse till he had written out the whole Penta¬ 
teuch,'when lie was so tired, that he was willing to risk the rest.” 
The influences of pious example, and the blessing of a liberal, 
religious i ducation, were developed in all his alter circumstances. 
Brought up amongst dissenters, he embraced their v iews of religion 
and po itics. he wrote and suffered in their cause; and a fuller and 
clearer view of their history and progress, is, perhaps, nowhere to 
be found than in his “ Keviemt,'' and others of his publications. 
At the age of fomtecu, he was removed from school to the academy 
at Newingtou Green of the Rev. Charles Morton, noted in his day 
as '■ a polite anil profound scholar.” Shut out by law from the 
universities, this wns one of the institutions which the dissenters 
had us substitutes. Ilis progress here is not kuown, but it is to he 
gathered from his writings that “he had been master of five lan¬ 
guages, that he had studied the mathematics, natural philosophy, 
logic, geography, and history.” In this academy he went through 
a course of theology, and studied polities ns n science. If his active 
habits prevented him from becoming a profound scholar, lie acquired 
sufficient learning to become a formidable rival to the writers of 
that disputatious nge. That he was intended for the. ministry is 
certain i what made him change his course does not clearly iinpcnr. 
However, his genius following another bent, nnd his necessities 
compelling him, he entered on a succession of employments, the 
details of which illustrate the. history of half a century. 

At twenty-one De Foe commenced as author, and with all the 
ardour of youthful blood espoused the popular side in politics. 
His first recorded publication was an answer to Roger L’Estrange's 
“ Guide to the Iuferior Clergy,” and was entitled “ Speculum 
Crapc-Gownorum ; or a Looking-glass for the young Academies 
new foyl’d : with reflections on some of the late high-flown Ser¬ 
mons ; to which is added, an Essay towards a Sermon of the newest 
fashion. By a Guide to the Inferior Clergy. London: printed 
for E. Rydal, 1682,” 4to, pp. 34. The title he borrows from the 
crape gowns worn by the inferior clergy. In this, and in most 
of his controversial writings, he makes use of the mqfst biting 
irony and satire ; and by his unremitting attacks on the court and 
high-church party, he entailed upon himself a long-continued 
persecution. 

Popery wax the epidemic of the time, and the public mind was 
constantly disturbed with rumours of plots and conspiracies. It 
was dangerous to he in the streets; and many carried'arms for 
( their protection. De Foe giveB a curious description of a weapon 
then m use, from which some idea may be formed of the character 
of the times. “ 1 remember,” says he, “ in the tin e of the Popish 
plot, when murthering men in the dark was pretty much in fasluou, 

• and every honest man walked in the streets in danger of his life, a 
very pretty invention was found out, which soon put an end to 
the doctrim of assassination, and the practice too, and cleared our 
streets of » e murthering villains of those days; this was a 7*ro- i 
textual flail. Now, a Protestant flail is an excellent weapon—a 
pistol is a fool to it; it laughs at the sword or the cane; for you 
know there’s no fence against a flail. For my part I have fre¬ 
quently walked with one about me, in the old Popish days; and 
though I never set up for a hero, yet when armed with this scourge 


for a Papist, I remembered I feared nothing.” De Foe laments 
the factions of the times, and the insecurity of life and property. 
** It would be melancholy,” says he, •' to fill this paper with a 
history of the dilapidations and invasions made upon one another 
here in a nation of Christians. No man would think, and foreigners 
are amazed when they hear, how a Protestant nation, not long 
before persecuted themselves, and by reason of that pei sedition 
rending themselves by force from the Roman church, and having 
established a reformation, should not, among the rest of their 
doings, have rooted out that canker of religion, persecution.” 

In IfiDfi, De Foe engaged himself in business, some say as a 
hosier, hut most likely as a hose-factor, an agent between the 
manufacturer and retailer, in Freeman’s Court, Comhill, to which 
he devoted part of his time during ten years. He was admitted a 
liveryman in 168R. But he wag not successful in business; the 
times were too stormy for his active spirit to keep quiet at the 
| counter j and he was drawn out into company, and spent too many 
of his hours in coffee-houses and taverns, engaging eagerly in the 
controversial subjects which then .interested all classes. He set 
himself in determined opposition to one of the current opinions 
which was then embraced by great numbers of all parties, that 
kings derive their dignity and power immediately from Heaven, and 
arc not accountable to men for their actions.—“ It wns for many 
years together,” says De Foe, “ and 1 am witness to it, that the 
pulpit sounded nothing hut the duty of absolute submission, 
obedience without reserve, subjection to princes as God's vicege¬ 
rent, accountable to none, to be. withstood in nothing, anil by no 
•person. I have heard it publicly preached, that if the king com¬ 
manded my head, and sent bis messengers to fetch it, 1 was bound 
to submit, and stand still while it was cut ofT.” 

The Revolution, and the accession of King William, commenced 
a new era ill the life of I)c Foe. lie annually commemorated the 
4 th of November, in token of our. deliverance: “n dBy,” says 
he. “ famous on various accounts, and every one of them dear to 
Britons, who Jove their country, value the Protestant interest, or 
who have an aversion to tyranny and oppression." At this period 
of his life Ue Foe abstained from polities, und wns engaged in com¬ 
mercial speculations with Spain and Portugal, hut was unsuccess¬ 
ful, and lulled in business. In I<►!).'> he obtained the situation of 
accountant to the glass commissioners, which he lost in ItiDO, by 
the t, roii’iatiim of the commission, on (be tax being suppressed. 
I)e Foe designates William's reign as the “ Projerring Age,” which 
brought forth l.is “ Essay on Projects,” under the heads of politics, 
commerce, nnd benevolence. One of his projects was the plan of 
friendly societies, which, says he, "might be improved into methods 
that should prevent the general misery and poverty of mankind, 
nnd at once secure us against beggars, parish poor, alms-liouses, 
and hospitals, by which not a creature so miserable or so poor but 
should claim subsistence as their due, tuid not ask of charity.” 
Another project was an institution for the education of females. It 
was an easy transition from politics to the reformation of manners, 
to which he dc.voted his attention. He published “ The Poor 
Mali’s Plea, in relation to all the Proclamations, Declarations, 
Acts of Parliament, Sec., which have been or shall be made, or 
published, for a reformation of manners, and suppressing immora¬ 
lity in the nation.” Reformation societies were established, and 
in reference to the subject he says, “ England, bad as she is, is yet 
a reforming nation, and the work has made more progress from the 
court even to the street, than, I believe, any nation in the world 
can parallel in such a time, and in such circumstances.” " 

In 1701 he produced the "True-born Englishman,” a satirical 
poem, which went through many edition*. It opens with some 
lines which have fhssed into a proverb: 

•• Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel there; 

And 'twill be found upon examination • 

The latter has the largest congregation." 

The "True-born Englishman” was caused by an attack upon 
King William, in which his faults were summed up in the epithat 
of " foreigner,” which then had a very opprobrious kind of sound 
and meaning. ThiB was the cause of his personal introduction to 
King William, and the favour hegnjoyed. It was about this time 
also that he drew up the celebrated Legion paper, on the occasion 
of five Kentish gentlemen being committed for presenting a 
petition to the House of Commons. Also, “ Reasons against a 
War with France,” which has been characterise^, as one of tha 
finest political tracts in the English language. 

By the. death of King William, De Foe lost a true and powerfbl 
friend, and his gratitude was only equal to hi* a d m i rat ion of hh 
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virtues. In various publications he defends his memory, and 
celebrates his praise. “ His name,” says he, “ is a word of con¬ 
gratulation ; and The immortal memory of King William will be a 
health as long as drinking healths is suffered in this part of the 
world.” 

From this time De Foe’s pen became exceedingly prolific, and 
tract after tract kept pouring from the press on almost every topic 
that started into notice : it would be endless to enumerate them. 
Among these was the celebrated piece of grave irony called the 
“ Shortest Way with the Dissenters” (published anonymously), 
by which all parties were at first imposed upon. It met with 
applause in the two Universities as the work of a violent Church¬ 
man, while the Dissenters became alarmed lest the measures re¬ 
commended should be actually put in execution. Under this 
impression they joined iu the general outcry against the author. 
De Foe complained ' ‘ how hard it was that his intentions should 
not have been perceived by all the town ; and that not one man 
could see it, either Churchman or Dissenter.” Mr. Chalmers 
observes, “This is one of the strongest proofs how much the minds 
of men were inflamed against each other, and how little the virtues 
of mutual forbearance and personal kindness existe.d amidst the 
clamour of contradiction which then shook the kingdom, and gave 
rise to some of the most remarkable events in our annals.” A 
proclamation was issued, offering 50/. for De Foe’s apprehension. 
A formal complaint was also made to the House of Commons, 
who ordered the hook to be burned by the common hangman in 
New Palacp.yard. The printer and bookseller being taken into 
custody, De Foe surrendered. Ilis wit was construed into a libel, 
and nothing but weakness or wickedness on the part of the bar, 
bench, and jury, can account for the issue of the trial. Parly 
feeling pervuded even the scat of justice, as was apparent in the 
severity of bis sentence, which was, “ that he pay a fine of 
•200 marks to the queen ; stand three times in the pillory; he 
iinpri.-tmed during the queen's pleasure ; and find sureties tor his 
good behaviour for seven years.” lie Foe was particularly hurt 
with the Dissenters : of them he says, “ Ail the fault I can find 
in myself as to these people is, that when 1 had drawn the picture, 
1 did not, like the Dutchman with his man and bear, write under 
them, This is the man, and this is the hear, lest the people should 
mistake me : and having, in a compliment to their judgment, 
shunned so sharp a reflection upon their senses, 1 have left them 
at liberty to treat me like one that put a value upon their penetra¬ 
tion at the expense of my own.” The pillory was uodisgraeelohim, 
for, contrary to the expectations of his enemies, he was greeted 
with triumphant acclamations by the populace; and “the mob, 
Instead of petting liim, resorted to the unmannerly act of drinking 
his health.” De Foe, undaunted, published on the very day of 
his exhibition “ A Hymn to the Pillory.” “ In this ode,” says 
Mr. Chalmers, “the reader will find satire pointed by his suffer¬ 
ings, generous sentiments arising from his situation, and an 
unexpected flow of easy verse.” In this he had ample revenge 
upon his enemies. Cibber remarks, that “ As the ministry did 
not think proper to prosecute him for this fresh insult against 
them, that forbearance was construed a confession of guilt in their 
former proceedings.” 

Till this befell him, and his being imprisoned, De Foe waa in 
good circumstances, and could keep his coach; hut he was now 
ruined in business, and lost 3500/. While in Newgale, he studied 
the habits f nd pursuits of the prisoners, which he made so good 
use of on future occasions; and engaged himself in the composition 
of various political works. The Reformation in Scotland also was 
now a favourite study of De Foe; and, as wi^ be seen, he had 
afterwards an active part assigned him in advocating the Union of 
the two kingdoms, when he spent much of his time in Scotland : 
waa exceedingly partial to the country, its inhabitants, their 
manners, and form of religion, and wrote largely on the contests 
of the opposing parties. It waa likewise while in prison that he 
projected his " Review,” a periodical work of four 4to pages, 
which waa published for nine successive years without intermission, 
during the greater part of the time three times a week, and without 
having received any assistance whatever in its production; an 
extraordinary undertaking for (Jhe man, when his various literary 
and other employment! are taken into account. Throughout this 
work he carried on an unsparing warfare against foUy and vice in 
all their forms and disguises, and, but for the mats of temporary 
matter with which it is encumbered, it would have long outlived 
ita day. It pointed the wav to the Tatters, Spectators, and Guar¬ 
dians, and may be referred to aa containing a vast body of matter 
on subjects of high interest, written with great spirit and rigour. 


Newgate had no terrors for De Foe. He continued to write his • 
“ Review” in an unsubdued tone. The Tories, mortified by liis 
wit and satire, “ tried hard to eniiHt him in their service; but he 
preferred poverty to the shame of serving a cause that his soul 
abhorred,” and remained in durance while they were in power. 
Some time after Harley’s accession to office, “ the queen, through 
him, became acquainted with De Foe’s merits, and was made con¬ 
scious of the injustice of his punishment, which she now appeared 
desirous to mitigate. For this purpose she sent relief to his wife 
and family through Lord Godolpbin ; sent him a sufficient sum 
tor the payment of his tine, and the expenses attending ids dis¬ 
charge from prison.” 

Almost any other man than De Foe would have sunk under the 
trials and persecutions to which he was hourly and daily exposed 
for many years, by the unceasing malice of his political enemies. 

Not only was he subjected to their slander and ahuse, but threat¬ 
ened with violence. His writings were misquoted, even reprinted 
in the most garbled manner to suit party purposes. His works 
pirated and hawked about to prevent his receiving emolument from 
them ; his property intercepted, and mode away with iu the most 
lawless manner. He was obliged to withhold his name from his 
works to ensure their reaching the public. His Reviews were 
stolen out of the Coffee-houses to prevent their being rend. His 
printer and publisher were threatened with extinction for their con¬ 
nexion with him. His debts were bought up that proceedings 
might be had against him. However, with undaunted courage he 
set his fare against all that came across his path, and he com inued 
to lash the vices of the nge with an unsparing hand. 

Do Foe wrote, in 1706, voluminously on the subject ot tne 
union with Scotland, mid acquired ministerial favour, which opened 
the way for him to be received into the service of the queen. His 
acquirements and his general knowledge pointed him out as a fit 
person for a mission to Scotland, and he was received there in a 
character utmost diplomatic. His lslmurs in tlmt country pro¬ 
cured him great approbation. While iu Edinburgh, he published 
“ Caledonia, &e., A poem iu honour of Scotland uud the Sects 
nation.” Of the Union he says, in his Review, “ I have told 
Scotland of improvement in trade, wealth, and shipping, that shall 
accrue to them on the happy conclusion of this allbir ; and I mu 
pleased doubly with this, that 1 am likely to he one of the first men 
that shall give them the pleasure of the experiment.” During his 
residence in Scotland the “ Keview” continued to be regularly 
published. 

De Foe returned to London in January 1708. and waa rewarded 
with an appointment and a fixed salary, but he visited Scotland 
several times during that and the following year. When the Union 
was completed, he published in Scotland the first edition of “ The 
Union of Great Britain,” lolio, pp, 685. 

In his Review, De Foe gavo discourses concerning trade from 
time to time, which excited great interest. Of the unproductive 
classes of society he writes, “ When I am describing the people,” 
says he, “ I mean not the passive, good for nothing, who walk 
starving through the thoroughfare of life, and have no share in the 
active part of it, leaving no notice to posterity that ever they have 
been here; but the people who labour, or employ those that 
labour; trade, or assist those that trade ; enjoy, or assist them 
that enjoy this life, like men, like benefactors to their country, and 
like Christians assisting futurity by laying up funds of wealth, and 
improvements for posterity, and a posterity instructed to manage 
them." 

De Foe informs us that Chnrch-politics now became the order 
of the day; that women and children, and the very street-gentry, 
arranged themselves in the hostile attitudes of party. The follow¬ 
ing is a curious picture of the times:—“ The women lay aside their 
tea and chocolate, leave off visiting after dinner, and, forming 
themselves in cabals, turn privy.councillors, and settle the affairs 
of state. Every lady of quality has her bead more particularly full * 
of business than usual; nay, some of the ladies talk of keeping 
female secretaries, and none will be fit for the office but such as 
can speak French, Dutch, and which is worse, Latin. Gallantry a 
and gaiety are now laid aaide for business; matters of government 
and affairs of state are become the province of the ladies ; and no 
wonder they are too much engaged to concern tbemaelves about 
the common impertinencics of life. Indeed, they have hardly 
leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and none at all to say 
their prayers. If you turn your eye to the pork, the ladies are not 
there; even the church is thinner than uaual, for you know, the 
mode is for privy-conncils to meet on Sundays. The very play¬ 
house feels the effect of it; end the grant Betterton died a beggar 
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on this account. Nay, >lie Tatlcr, the immortal Tatlor, the great 
Bickerataff himself was fain to eavc off talking to the ladies, 
during the Doctor's tri.il,* and turn his sagacious pen to the dark 
subject of death and the next world ; though he has not decided 
the ancient debate, whether Pluto’s regions were, in point of 
government, a kingdom or a commonwealth." Dc Poe was now 
residing at Stoke Newington, in ea<y circumstances, which place he 
left for a time to proceed to Scotland on the business of the go¬ 
vernment. While in Edinburgh, the corporation, grateful for his 
former services, empowered him to publish the Edinburgh 
Conrant. This was the second newspaper published in Scotland, 
projected by James Watson, in 1705. The fiist was the Edin¬ 
burgh Gate tic, established by the same writer, and printed by 
authority in 1099. Affairs of more importance soon recalled De 
Poe lo London. 

The following is a curious specimen of how his conduct was 
watched and punished even by private inilii iduals :—“ On board 
of u slop,” says he. " I loaded some goods. The master is a 
whig, of a kind more particular than ordinary. Becomes to the 
port, my bill of lading is produced, my title to my goods undis¬ 
puted nn claim, no pretence, but my goods cannot be found. The 
ship sailed again, nnd I am tuld my goods are carried back, and 
ttli the reason given is, that they belong to De Poe, author of the 
Review, and he is turned about, and writes for keeping up the 
public predit. Thus, gentlemen, I am ready to be assassinated, 
arrested without warrant, robbed and plundered by all sides; I 
can neither trade nor live; and what is this for ? Only, as I 
Can yet see, because there being faults on both sides, 1 tell both 
•ides of it too plainly.” He sums up the scenes of his life in 
this distich • — 

’• No man Ims tasted different fortunes more, 

And thirteen tones 1 have linen rich nnd poor.” 

In the midst of Isis other avocations, De Poc now gave to the 
world a considerable work—“ The Present Stute of Parties in 
Britain, See.” He was again the subject of a prosecution, and 
under the pretence of writing libels in fuvour of the Pretender, was 
committed to Newgate ; but the government took the matter out 
of the hands of the instigator, and he was soon released. 

After the death of Queen Anne, De Poe, who had now been a poli¬ 
ties! writer for thirty years, gradually left that held to others, beating 
out for himself a new path to fame. In biddiug adieu to politics, 
De Foe considered lie lmd nn account to settle at parting. The 
ill-usage he had received from both friends and enemies, was greatly 
aggravated by the misconstruction that had been put upon his 
writings ; he therefore furnishes a defence of his life and conduct, 
iu “ An Appeal to Honour and JusLice j” but before he hud fully 
completed it, he was struck with apoplexy. The ill-treatment he 
had reoeived, it was believed, was the accelerating cause of the 
calamity. Ilia friends, however, published the tract. De Foe 
eventually recovered from the attack, and regained sufficient health 
and vigour of mind to delight the world by his writings. 

In 1715 appeared “ The Family Instructor,” which was followed 
by many others, which were well received. In 1719, Robin*on 
Crusoe, after making a circuit of the trade for a purchaser, was 
published, and in four months there were as many editions,—the 
bookseller clearing a thousand pounds by the bargain. This work 
is now to be found in most languages of Europe, and gives delight 
even to the Arab. Dc Foe, now sixty years of age, lived to be 
the author of nearly fifty separate works, as may be seen in the 
Chronological List prefixed to Mr. Wilson’s “ Memoirs.” “ The 
Life and Adventures of Captain Singleton,” “The Fortunes and 
Misfortunes of the famous Mall Flanders,” “ Life of Colonel 
Jacque," “Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress,” “ Tho History 
of the Plague,” “ Christian Conversation," “ Religious Court¬ 
ship,” “ Tour through Britain," “ The Complete Tradesman,” 

1 &e. In many of his latter writings he assumes the name of 
Andrew Moreton, Esq., that his own name might not mar the 
suecess and usefulness that might otherwise attend them. When 
, in his sixty-seventh year, in the preface to a pamphlet, he alludes 
to his age and infirmities “ 1 hope the reader will excuse the 
vanity of an officious old man, if, like Cato, 1 inquire whether or 
no I can yet do anything for the service of my country.” 

No subject—no circumstance, escaped De Foe’s watchful eye. 
Popular prejudice, public impostures, notorious characters, ghosts, 
miracles, magic, whatever was uppermost in the minds of the 
public, were forthwith made the vehicles for conveying moral 
truths. Tbe sale of his latter works was immense, and for some 
tisng his circu mst ances must have been easy. He however was 
• Thu Inal uf tin, vCisbrattU Ur. Saebevsrel. 
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sinking fast in health, and was tormented by the gout-and stone, 
which in a few months brought his troubles to a final close. For 
some time previous to his death, his affairs had become again 
deranged, and he was separated from his family. 

D« Foe's character wilt stand the severest teat. His numerous 
writings proclaim his worth; and posterity will beatow on him tbe 
credit and fame that hia contemporaries denied him. In the 
storms that he had to withstand, he maintained a serenity of mind, 
inspired by conscious rectitude. ” He that cannot live above the 
scorn of scoundrels,” says he, “ is not fit to live i dogs will bark, 
and so they shall, without lessening one moment of my tranquil¬ 
lity.” Temperate himself, he denounces drunkards as “philoso¬ 
phers in wickedness,” and ridicules swearing as that “ frenzy of 
the tongue, iu which there is neither pleasure nor profit.” His 
religious scruples led him to discourage the theatre, the ball-room, 
and the card-table. De Foe was no friend to the doctor, thinking 
that unassisted nature., with temperance, would in most cases effect 
a cure; he therefore advises people to let their friends die a 
natural death. 

A THANKSGIVING FOR HIS HOUSE. 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell, 

"Wherein to dwelt j 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof, 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft nnd dry. 

Where Thou, my chamber soft to ward, 

Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts to watch and keep 
Me while 1 sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 

Both void of state. 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Who thither conic and freely get 
Good words, or meat. 

Like as my parlour, so my hall 
And kitchens small; 

A little butterie, and therein 
A little byn, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unctipt, unflcad; 

Some brittle Bticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire; 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 

And glow like it. 

Lord, I confess too, wben 1 dine, 

The pulse is thine; 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by thee. 

The worts, the purslain, and the mesee 
Of water crease, 

Which of thy kindness thou hast tent, 

And my content, 

Makes those, and my beloved beet, 

To be more sweet. 

Tls Thou that crown’st my glittering hearth' 

With guiltless mirth, » 

And giv'at me wassail bowles to drink 
• Spiced to the brink. 

Lord I ’tin thy plenty-dropping hand 
That aoiles my land, 

And giv’st me for my buahel towne, 

Thrice ten for one. 

Tbou makeat my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day, 

Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year ; 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream for wine. 

AU these, and better Thou dost send 
Me, to this end, 

That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart, 

Which, fired with incense, I resign 
As wholly thine; 

But the acceptance ! tbit must Be, 

My Christ, by Thee.— Herrick, 
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WEATHER ALMANACS AND THE LAW OF STORMS. 

Mn.* Murphy may be considered as standing in relation to the 
yet unformed science of meteorology, in much the same capacity 
that one of the old enthusiastic alchymists may be considered to 
have stood .in relation to chemistry. It is decidedly doing him 
injustice to call him a “ quack.” He is not a quack ; he is simply 
an enthusiast in a department of science, presenting a large aud most 
interesting field of observation, and which requires the combined 
powers of many intelligent and scientific observers for many years 
to come. One of the dictionary definitions of a quack is, “ a 
boastful pretender to arts which he does not understandand the 
"scientific notices” appended by Mr. Mhrphy to his almanacs 
are not calculated to impress the reader with a favourable opinion 
of the writer. We are apt to associate clearness of expression 
with distinctness of idea; and the very indifferent English which 
Mr. Murphy uses conveys the impression, that the writer is 
wrapping up his thoughts in a vague, incoherent jargon, in order 
to mistily his readers. Hut whoever will take the trouble of 
disentangling Mr. Murphy's meaning from his language, will find 
that his “ theory of the universe ” is ingenious, however fanciful 
it may he. 

Mr. Murphy attempts to do what hat heeu attempted before, 
and, by cleverer men than himself, to upset the Newtonian doctrine 
of gravitution. It is rather an arduous task : hut let him accom¬ 
plish it, and lie may well afford to bear a temporary shower of 
banter and ridicule. Should the " Weather Almanac ” come to 
suppltiut the “ Principia,” no ordinary immortality awaits its 
author. If Mr. Murphy, to use his own words, can “ shew the 
futility of the principle of gravitation, considered as the source of 
planetary movement,” let him do so j wc do not believe that he j 
will find any predilection for the " principle ” apart from tin- 
evidence on which it rests. Mere reverence lor authority will not 
stand in the way of successful promulgation ot his “ first cause 
in physics,” or his " electricity and magnetism considered as the 
primary active forces of nature in the sun and planets,” if they 
are based on demonstrative evidence. 

Mr. Murphy’s " Weatlier Almanac” for 1839 shows a number 
of improvements, as compared with its predecessor. There is 
evidently as much reliance placed on its general usefulness as an 
almanac, to insure its sale, as on the weather predictions. The 
“ trade” gossip on the subject of the sale is, that of the one for 
1838, there were 60,000 copies sold; and that 20,000 copies of 
the one for 1839 were calculated upon, as being likely to “go off.” 
One of the improvements iu the new almanac shows considerable 
tact: for, whether Mr. Murphy obtains his results by “ calcula¬ 
tion” upon certain discovered principles t or, like the sensible 
author of a " Historical, Moral, and Weather Almanac,” by 
careful examination of meteorological tables for a series of years, 
there is considerable likelihood, that, with ordinary care, such a 
general correctness may be obtained, as to satisfy the majority, 
who do not compare actual and predicted results very rigidly. 
Last year formed a decided exception to this general rule; for the 
lucky coincidence of the “great frost,” which attracted such 
attention to Mr. Murphy’s almanac at the beginning of the year, 
caused a more watchful inspection than would otherwise have been 
exercised -, while the unusual irregularity of the seasons put the 
piedictions very much out. Rut, eit! it in perfect confidence in 
the sllutidnesa of his views, or act-i.g upon the general rule of 
there being a chance of general concctness, Mr. Murphy has 
boldly supplied the purchasers of his almanac with blank 
columns, in which they may enter their own daily observations 
on the state of the weather, alongside of the printed predic¬ 
tions. We would urge our readers to act on the suggestion, 
and to become weather registrars, not for the mere comparatively 
paltry purpose of finding whether predictions given out in alma¬ 
nacs are right or wrong, but for the higher purpose of forming a 
very useful habit. In our present very ignorant state with regard 
to the causes of meteoric phenomena, such habits, adopted and stea¬ 
dily maintained by a large portion of the reading community, would 
help to Stimulate philosophical investigation, by an assurance of a 
larger audience to which scientific observers could appeal, and also 
by contributing an additional number of accurate and trustworthy 
observations to the general stock now available for the purposes of 
scientific men. The habit itself would be found to be useful, 
without any reference to the recorded observations being of the 
slightest value. A few minutes would suffice each day for the pur¬ 
pose ; and there are many persons to whom the keeping of a diary 
of observations dfi thd weither, seasons, Ac., would be of more real 
ing advantage than keeps record of personal feelings. 


While Mr. Murphy professes to have diaeoftred not merely the 
law of the weatlier, but the great law of the uidverse, another fur 
more practical observer has been confining himself to a parried.ir 
department of meteorology, “ the law of storms.” Mr. Murphy 
“ begs to add the mite of his approval u9 to the general soumlmss 
of his (Col. Reid's) views, but more panic ltirly in regard to the 
doctrine of the vortex, as being the figure described by « storm.” 
But Colonel Reid himself does not advance his own theory or 
“ views” as being “ sound,” i. e. established, hut rather as a pro¬ 
bable opinion, apparently supported liy a number of facts, and 
therefore worthy of receiving a more extended and senichiug inves¬ 
tigation. Colonel Reid, who belongs to the Royal Eugim-eis was 
employed to restore government buildings at Barbadoes, wlu.-h 
were blown down by a tremendous hurricane in 1831, This led 
him to study the subject of storms. In seeking fur inlbi uimion, 
he found a theory suggested iu a work on Winds and Mori,-o, us, 
by Colonel Capper, which was published in 1801. This theory 
seemed to him a reasonable one, and to be supported by a ninety 
of facts, and he therefore set about endeavouring tonsoeitnin what 
result a much more extensive collection of facts would yield, either 
by way of strengthening or destroying the theory. To "hi. ta-k lie 
set himself with veal, earnestness, and industry ; and, nmoi.gst 
other modes of research, examined the " logs” of a great number 
of ships which had encountered violent storms. Resides fuini-lnng 
a paper on the subject to the British Association for the Advan, •■- 
ment of Science, at its last meeting in Newcastle, he 1ms jtubb. bed 
a book—“ An attempt to develop the T,nw of Storms bv nuau.- of 
facts, arranged according to place and time ; and lienee In point 
out a range for the variable winds, with a view to practical use in 
navigation.” 

The reader may often have observed, in a gusty day, the dust 
on a road caught up by the wind, and made to perform a kind of 
whirling million, at the same lime that, it is carried along. This 
may seivc ns an illustration of Colonel Reid's •• law ot storms.” 
lie thinks that those hurtic.mra in warm climntrs, whose tremen¬ 
dous effects we know more by repott than by cxpenrmi, am 
whirlwinds revolxing on their own axes, but Inn mg a pinure..• ivo 
motion. On this theory, a hurricane lias a double motion I he 
that ot a planet,—a rotary motion, “ whirling as a wheel ” and an 
onward motion, moving tinougli n given space. The storms are 
supposed to rise near the equator, and to whirl towards the pole-, 
gradually losing their whiiling or circling lorm as they nunc 
north or south—those xvhieli move towards the north pole, or iu 
the northern hemisphere, whirling or revolving from cast to west, 
and those which move towards the south pole, or in the sout cm 
hemisphere, whirling from west to cast This is supposed to 
explain many of the rernaikahlc circumstances which are mteu 
observed during n hurricane in tiic West Indies. Occasionally, a 
particular spot in the very heart of a storm will escape without 
injury, while ail around has been desolated. In other plans, 
during the progress of a hurricane, the wind appears to blow limn 
opposite points of the compass. In the first eusu, the spot is 
inclosed in a kind of magic ring, the storm raging round if, hut 
not upon it; in the second case the shifting of the wind is the 
resnlt of the revolving motion of the storm. 

Should this theory of the circular and progressive motion of 
hurricanes he established as an actual fnct, or “ luw," it m.iy 
ultimately he turned to great “ practical use In navigation ” 
But it will require observations much more extended and much more 
minute to establish the theory: for though Colonel Reid lias dune 
very much, as an individual, it will he necessary to obtain the 
labours of many individuals completely to develop it. In his 
work, however, he has brought together a very great number of 
facts illustrative of the subjeet; and the admirably lucid manner 
in which he has treated it is an example to all practical scientific men. 

---■, 

BPKCUI.ATION. 

Thr great number of persons afflicted with dyspepsia are to he 
found among care-worn speculators, stock-brokers, and ardent 
Btudents; or among those whose nervous system has, by injudicious 
education, beeu too greatly developed, and rendered readily ex¬ 
citable. There can be no doubt that sedentary habits concur with 
mental excitement in producing this disease j hut exercise derives 
much of its utility to them by determining the blood from the 
head to the extremities. So long as excessive mental .excitement 
is kept up, but little relief can be obtained bv the strictest atten¬ 
tion to dietetics. Abstinence from mental toil, cheerful company, 
a country excursion, and relaxation of mind, will soon accomplish 
a cure, where all the dieteti%precepH and medicines in the world 
would prove inefficacious. 
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PROSPECTS AND DOTIES OF OUR YOUNG MEN. 

Sr i am nml railroads are turning the entire population of Eng¬ 
land into n m iri'liing regiment. There was once a time when a 
mini might lime acquired a little reputation by venturing away 
friiui liome ; he could return and make his fellows wonder “ with 
a limln.li face of praise” at all he had seen and heard. Hut every¬ 
body travels now—he who has been “ nowhere" feels himself 
beroniing quite ridiculous. Even Hodge has an itching to venture 
farther than the neighbouring market-town ; and already, to travel 
by that venerable conveyance, the waggon, is becoming about as 
whimsical us to ride upon a file. The sanctities of remoteness are 
nil removing ; old associations are breaking up; places that once 
hiul a shadowy uiid mysterious character are becoming plain, 
palpable nml distinct; the “distance” that “lent enchantment 
to the lieiv,” is taken away; and that garrulous old man, the 
traveller, is losing all his consequence, and becoming a common¬ 
place nml very ordinary personage. 

All young men have a natural desire to travel. Some ” green 
island " of imagination is ever holding out to them its tempting 
aspect, und inviting them to venture forth. They have a passionate 
desire to go abroad from tlieir homes, some to seek their fortunes, 
others to *• survey the world,” and mark men and manners. 
Such a feeling is very strong amongst young men who have to 
CRrn their bread by the labour of their hands. They get tired, 
for a time, of their native places ; home becomes too jmmely for 
them, at that time when the shell of non-age is burst, und the 
youth is thrown upon his own resource* In former days, many 
a youth had to crush such desires in the hud ; and those who, 
overcoming the expense, and unawed by the risk of the experi¬ 
ment, contrived to inmhle over the country, visited London, or 
even Paris, weie legarded on their return, by tlieir home-keeping 
fellow-ivors men, with something of the feeling with whieh a member 
of the Traveller’s Club, who has merely crossed the Alps, looks 
upon a fi lhiw-mvmber who lias touched at Nova Zembla, or been 
on a voyage of discovery to the Antarctic ocean. 

But now, we have only to put our precious selves on board a 
steHin-bnnr, or take a seat in one of the carriages of n railroad 
train, and away we go, wesrarrely know where sometimes, and we 
sometimes scnrecly care. The nncient, standing on the share, as 
it were, and watching the receding ride, mourns over the destruc¬ 
tion i.f llmt seiitimeiitHl^seclusivruess, which threw over even 
physical nature a sort of moral haze anil dimness , but the modern 
claps his hands, laughs nloud for joy, tells you how the market of 
labour and the market of produce are brought now almost to a 
level nearly all over the empire ; how prejudices ore melting away, 
and proxinci.il peculiarities vanishing; how trade and commerce 
are multiplying, and making out fur themselves new channels 
daily ; and how, hour by hour, public opinion is augmented, until 
it becomes like a stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
nml hui ledagainsl the image of gold, and iron, and clay, breaks 
it in pieces. 

What influence will all this ease and facility of communication 
luivc upon our young men ? Taking our population to amount, 
at present, to ‘26,(100,000, there are, out of that number, about 
two millions of young men from the age of fifteen to twenty-one. 
There are, at least, a million of them who have to depend exclu¬ 
sively on themselves, anif who are looking about, and revolving in 
their minds what they shall do the moment they become mkn. 
The labour-market is crowded—the impulse of the demand for the 
gleans of existence routes in aid of the natural inclination at that 
time of life to venture away from home ; and the facility of com¬ 
munication opens a wide door for the gratification of the wish. 
Instead of hundreds, we shell have thousands of young men per¬ 
petually on the move; thousands of half-educated young men, 
with moral, principles but slightly fixed, snapping with rase, and 
without the slightest consideration, all those ties of relationship 
and local restraint, which often serve a man instead of defined 
principles. There is, therefore, a danger, with our present limited 
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means of education, and from the struggle for existence, that a 
nonmdic spirit will grow up with our youth, and that a large 
portion of the working population will become mere wanderers, 
the gipsies of civilisation. Workmen settled in some particular 
lncnlily have something to care for; they may have wives and 
children, or if single, have acquaintances, friends, employers, to 
whom they are known, and a specific character to maintain. But 
the wanderers have little feeliug or affection for any one ; they arc 
isolated creatures, shut up in themselves, and wedded perhaps to 
mean and coarse enjoyments ; and broken down in moral prin¬ 
ciple, hard-hearted and selfish, they go hither and thither over the 
whole breadth of the And ; and, as was said of the wits in the 
early period of English literature, they live men kuoxv not how, 
and they die men know not where. 

Now, if we have the good fortune to address but a few hun. 
dreds out of the two millions of youths in the empire, we would 
ssy to such of them as are becoming impaticut of home, and long 
to avail themselves of steam-boats and railroads in changing their 
habitation—Consider well what you ore about, before you take a 
step that now seems so easy. He, doubtless, is a simpleton who 
sits nt home, when employment may be obtained abroad. In a 
proper stute of society, lie might go anywhere, seeking for a rest¬ 
ing-place ; to a man of enlarged views, who considers that God 
formed the earth to be inhabited, and that xvherever he can extract 
the means of comfortable existence, und fulfil his dutief as a 
human being, there lie nny go. and make it bis country md Isis 
home, it. may be, and it ought to be, a matter of comparative 
indifference whether be remains in England or settles in Australia. 
But this is u very different thing from the mere rambling of which 
we are speaking. A young man suddenly quits his native pl.icc, 
and come* to London; lie has come out, as it were, from the 
trade-wind in which Ins bark of life bis sailed ; he cnteis this 
” great city, this mighty eity,” a stranger, without a friend, and 
witli starcely uri acquaint nice ; and he finds himself in the midst, 
of two millions of his fellow-creatures, ail of whom hive their own 
wants, interests, and concerns to attend to. He muy obtain employ¬ 
ment, for the field of labour is luge ; but if he is impatient of the 
time whieh it requires to establish himself, to mast himself known, 
or becomes discouraged by the fluctuations in the share of work 
he is able to obtain, he may start away to some other district, 
wandering from Loudon to Birmingham, or Leeds, or Liverpool, 
crossing tlie channel to Dublin, or turning to Edinburgh nr 
Glasgow, and in bis progress perhaps contracts habits destructive 
of all his future peace and comfort. 

The truth is, with nil the benefits which steam and railroads 
are imparting to ns. they are also, in our crowded community, 
productive of serious evil. Wo arc driven too fast; und each 
man, in trying to keep his own feet, cares but little about his 
neighbour falling. Men become intensely concentrated in them¬ 
selves ; their own feelings and enjoyments become tlieir chief 
concern and their chief good; while that very facility of com¬ 
munication, which is knitting the extremities of the. ernjSiio. is dis¬ 
jointing the population. It may be a good thing for our popula¬ 
tion to become fused, if the process is safely and effectually com¬ 
pleted—but the experiment in its progress is a dangerous one. 
While it is going on, the youth of the present day, who are to be 
the men of to-morrow, are peculiarly exposed to the deleterious 
influences. 

One of these is the habits of expense and appearance which 
young men are contracting far beyond tlieir means. There are 
many young men, who are not in affluent but in comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances. compared with age an^ station in life. But instead 
of being moderate in their expenditure, and looking forward to 
futurity, they not merely live to-day, letting the morrow care for 
itself—but they take care that to-morrow shall find them embar¬ 
rassed. if not ruined. Oh, it is so easy now to “leave town” 
for a little; everybody does so, and why should not youths 
with 100/. or 150/. a year? Are they, forsooth, to be con¬ 
tented .with a uoor cockney excursion to Greenwich, or Graves- 
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end. or Margate, when all the world is climbing the mountains 
of Wales and Scotland, travelling the long, monotonous, dusty 
road between Boulogne and Paris; or steaming it to Rotter¬ 
dam and the Rhine. ? So off they go, in the proper travelling sea¬ 
son, each man during his absence standing on tip-toe, and striving 
to appear what he is not. When they, return tn the desk, they 
must still hug themselves with the delusion, that they are gentle¬ 
men, and can afford to drink their wine. So they congregate in 
coffee-houses, and other pluces of resort; they patronize landlords 
and waiters ; learn the trick of accommodation bills, and become 
familiar with the Insolvent Court. It is not of the merely vicious 
young men that we now speak—the haunters of gaming-houses, 
and the frequenters of third-rate hotels—hut of young men whose 
general conduct entitles them to the appellation of “ respectable." 
What a miserable thing it is, that in Loudon, in the very heart of 
all the intelligence of the age, there should be so many youths 
entering on a course of railroad extravagance, and for the sake of 
seeming to he what they are not in early life, becoming far less 
than they might be ail their lives after ! 

Some intelligent youth may say, it is all very well to lecture ; hut 
what are we to do, who are only the straws and feathers that float 
on the stream and current of society ? We reply—Much, every way. 
The youth who is determined to be a man, need not he altogether 
the slave of circumstances, ev«u though society should be running 
on a r^road. The young men of the present day have a greater 
nece-sity, and are furnished with more ample means, than were the 
youth of the past., to exercise a provident forethought. Why, for 
instance, should a young man inconsiderately choose an overloaded 
profession, when, Ivy the cxer 'ise of a litlle inquiry and a little 
judgment, lie ought foresee that it will keep him a poor impover¬ 
ished si,ne ull his days 5 Ilow painful is it. to see intelligent young 
men jostling cnrli other in the crowded walks of law, medicine, or 
merciutile pursuits ! All suhorilinaie government situations are 
hunted after by packs of clamorous applicants ; and Hundreds of 
young men, educated, intelligent, in the spring-time of life, with 
feelings warm and generous, and anxious to get what they consider 
a decent corner to s't down in, are wasting away their time, and 
pining stndci the influence of hops deferred. Look into that splen¬ 
did shop, hung round with India shawls, silk dresses, crape and 
rumlinc, “ moiisscline de laine,” Irish linen, ribbons, &c., with 
its cloth and blanket “ departments." Perhaps fifty young men 
are there, all dressed out with superfluous elegance, their faces 
tutored into smiles, and lavishing their blandishments on the 
enstomers. The watchful eye of the supeririteudant, or “ shop¬ 
walker,” as lie is somewhat significantly termed, is ever glancing 
round, to see that all are " pushing” business, and suffering no 
customer to go away unsatisfied, whether he or she lias come to i 
spend five pounds or sixpence. Surely these young men are happy ^ 
—ao handsomely dressed are they, so hustling, so affable, and 
polite. Follow them up to their dormitory in the garrets, for the 
establishment is a sort of man milliner's priory, and our youths 
are all (poults of the eountrr, who dare not marry, though they 
have taken no vow of celibacy. Mark how the system of herding 
them together is crushing out self-reapect! A canker-worm is ever 
at their hearts, for they feel as if they were shut out from partici¬ 
pation in many of the charities of life; yet if they complain aloud, 
there are half-a-dozen competitors ready to step into each man’s 
shoe*! Why should a young man, having no ulterior views, mid 
without the means of bettering his condition, tic himself to such a 
“ profession" as this* ? 

• It is Mated, that tn London alone, there are no less than Iwmtp thousand 
linen-drapers’ " nuuiiuiii" These young men have lately been making laudable 
exertions to abridge their hours of labour; and certainly, to be confined 
behind the counter front thirteen to sixteen hours a-day, must leave them 
qulio Incapable of any mental exertion. They may, perhaps, succeed In 
Inducing the more Independent, and what are termed ” respectable ” firms, 
to shut up llirlm establishments earlier in the evenings, end to allow their 
exhausted shopmen an additional Interval of relaxation; If so, we beseech 
■them, fur their uwn takes, to give no handle to any avaricious employer to 
withdraw the Indulgence. Very far would w« be from grudging a cheerful 


Young men, help yourselves 1 Stand aloqf from whatever is 
degrading to personal character, for, on a body, yon will never rise 
without the individual virtues. Aspire high, not in pretence, but 
in reality. Get all the knowledge you can, but do not vainly try 
to get all knowledge, for that is beyond the reach of the most 
laborious student, dedicating all his faculties and time to the work. 
Avoid that mental trick of the age, by which, owing to the diffusion 
of knowledge, men arc supposed to know everything; and, there¬ 
fore, they disguise their ignorance, as the Indian conceals his track 
through the forest, by covering the prints of his footstups with 
leaves. If your lot in life is laborious, you must content your¬ 
selves with something like a superficial knowledge of many things: 
but it is better that you should have a general idea of whnt is doing 
in the world, than remain ignorant, from the fear of being called 
smattcrers. Personally, take care of yourselves—keep yonr heads 
up. Let the tablet of imagination be kept clean and unstained— 
have no inner chambers of imagery within the temple of the heart, 
where, in silence and in secrecy, ye turn to worship the foul god*. 
Shun illicit pleasures— 

“ 1 waive the tpiantum o' the tlu. 

The hazard o' concealing, 

Hut oh 1 it hardens a’ wtitnn. 

And petrifies the feeling." 

• 

Some of our readers may lay us down with a smile, and perhAps 
one or two with that bad expression in a young man - a sneer. 
But if the eje of one generous-minded youth light on our paper, 
perhaps he may be moved to implore the benign influence of 
Almighty God, that he may become a man. And if, turning 
round to his companions, he speak to them with n man’s voice, the 
influence may spread farther than writer or reader dreams. Thus, 
dear young friends, for we speak to yon in the earnestness of our 
souls, shall you give hope to your eldrr fellows in the present day; 
and when the palsy of age is benumbing our faculties, our dim 
eyes will be gladdened by the sight of a generation drstined yet 
to he the strength of Britain, the 11 salt” of our country. 

[Ws Intend occasional'/ to devote a portion of our Journal to American 
literature. Thl« we propose tn accomplish, not by formal criticism, unless 
some special occasion should seem to call fur It, nor even hy Interposing our 
uun opinion In any form. Iieymtd an occasional brief expression of approbation 
or dlssenl: but by selecting specimens, both In prose and poetry, which 
will enable our readers tn form their own judgment, and at the same time, 
glva i arid y and relief to our columns. We emnmenee with an interesting 
Tale, taken from The Token, one of the American annuals] 

THE REBEL OF THE CEVENNES. 

It was in Ibe year 1703, whilst Louis the Fourteenth wa» 
engaged in hostilities with foreign powers, that a domestic war of 
singular character was baffling the skill of one of his bravest 
generals in the south of France. The persecuted Huguenots had 
been scattered abroad, carrying with them to other clime* their 
indomitable valour and all-enduring faith,—and much, too, that 
France might have been glad to retain, for the sake of her own best 
interests,—their industrious habits, their skill in useful arts, and 
their correct morals. A few of their expelled clergy hud had the 
courage to return; but, deprived of the wisest and best of the 
Protestant party, the untutored mountaineers of the Cevennes hod 
become the prry of designing nr deluded fanatics. A strange 
madness had broken out amoug them ; prophet* and prophctesiee 
had appeased, and the people listened to the voices of women and 
children, as to oracles. When the arm of military discipline was * 
raised to lash or crush them iuto submission, the undaunted spirit 
of mountain liberty blazed up ; and heroes sprang forth from the 

- _____ - ________ — v 

half-hour; but to be gem In crowds, of an evening, sauntering up and down th* 
streets of the metropolis imoking cigars, or indulging in Idle and profane ribaldry, 
is hi rely no evidence ufa profitable employment of leisure time. But we bavo 
little hope of tho concession becoming general and permanent. Employers are 
themselves the ilavcs of circumstances i " profit” and " low " loo closely 
meet together, Ibr even a half hour not to be of Importance i and wa fear that 
permanent help must come from without, not within, young men must not 
rush to be linen-drapers' a,intents, merely because they think the business te 
be •• genteel.” 

a 
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foulnesses of the Cevenncs and the Yivarez to defy the power of 
their sovereign. It was a fierce and protracted contest; and, at the 
time when our tale opens, the siettr de Montrevel, an officer of 
hilth repute, had hecn scot against the rebels. The severity with 
which lie treated those who fell into his hands, struck no terror 
into the survivors; they seized every opportunity of making stern 
reprisals; and, os he advanced farther into the heart of their 
teriitoiy, carrying devastation among their humble cottages, and 
the fields which they had almost created on the bare rocks, they 
fought him at every pass with frenzied corn age. 

lie arrived one sunny morning at a defile, which led down into 
a green valley, whose peaceful hamlet was to be reduced to ashes. 
Not a human being appeared along the grey cliffs above, not a 
living thing stored in the silent village; a few smokes rose from 
the cottages, but no children sported on the green, no old men sat 
before tlie.ir doors, no dogs bai ked at the stranger’s approach. On 
marched the well-trained soldiers into the scene of their work; 
and, in a few minutes, brands, snatched from the lately deserted 
hearths, kindled a crackling conflagration ; the red flames and 
black smoke rushed up, and the soldiers, again forming into ranks 
on a green slope where the rising breeze drove the smoke from 
them, sent forth a shout of triumph to the surrounding rocks. 
The rocks echoed it back again arid again, and, as the last rever. 
berution died away among the hills, another anil vet wilder sound 
answered it from the depths of their forests. A yell of mingled 
voices arose from unseen spectators, which might have thrilled 
stouter hearts than those of-the armed myrmidons of power. The 
march was again resumed ; there appeared to be no farther passage 
through the everlasting barrier that rose beyond lliesvillage, and 
the sieur de Montrevel led his men hack through the defile lie had 
descended so quietly an hour before. But at n sudden turn in the 
road, his quick eye discerned the figures of several mountaineers, 
vanishing behind the trce.s and rocks ; and he baited, that his men, 
already paining witli the fatigue of climbing the steep, might l ike 
breath before encountering the next uud still more precipitous 
ascent. It was u sudden and fortunate pause ; the next minute a 
fern ful sound was lieuid breaking tlie. solemn stillness ; Ins men’s 
eyes turned wildly in every direction, not knowing at first whence 
it proeecded; but presently a tremendous rock came thundering 
and crashing down the precipice on their right, hearing earth, 
■tones, and trees before it; and dashing into the centre of the road, 
with a weight and fury which would have crushed to the dust the 
leader and front rank of the party, had they not halted at the 
moment they did. Disappointed in their purpose, the peasants 
now appeared armed with rude weapons of every description, and 
fast and heavy came down shou'ers of stones upon the soldie,rs, as 
they obeyed their commander, and hastened to scramble over the 
fallen rocks and rubbish. Not a shot was fired till Montrevel 
espied two figures, which might well arrest his attention, even in 
■uch a moment as this. On a cliff which overlooked the scene, 
and from whose ragged side it was plain that the rock had been 
hurled, knelt a fenutle in an attitude of earnest and almost frantic 
■upplication ; her hare arms thrown wildly up,—her hands clasped, 
—her hair and scarlet drapery streaming on the wind,—her eyes 
fixed on the blue sky. She was apparently heedless of the confusion 
below ; and, above all the din, her shrill but unintelligible aeeents 
oould he ptainly distinguished. By her side stood a slight but 
graceful young man leaning with perfect composure on his hunting- 
■penr, and occasionally giving directions with his voice and 
gestures to his rude followers, lie was clad, like many of them, 
in a white tunic ; hut a single eagle-feather in his cap marked him 
As the youthful leader of the Camisards, the celebrated Cavalier. 
No sooner did Montrevel behold this apparition, than a cry burst 
from his lips :—“ They arc there ! to (be chase ! to the chase!” 
and in a moment the soldiers were climbing the rough sides of the 
puss, driving the peasants before them in the sudden onset, firing 
and reloading continually. The prophetess,—La Grande Marie, 
as she was termed,—was dimly seen through the smoke, still on 
her knees and immovable, while the sounds of the musket-shots 
came nearer mid nearer. Cavalier, confident that more than 
earthly power would defend the being he thought supernuturally 
gifted, had rushed to direct the operations of his scattered followers. 
To his amazement, however, she remained in her ecstatic trance, 
till a ball whizzed by her; and then, rising slowly, she looked 
around with an eye from which gleamed the light of insanity. It 
teemed ns if n consciousness of her danger then crossed her mind, 
fitr She glanced with some eagerness to the right and left, as if 
examining tier means of escape ; and, as two French soldiers sprang 
the ledge she occupied, she iuade an effort to throw herself 


down to a yet more narrow and hazardous spot. But their . 
motions were too quick for the poor lunatic; and, ns the infatuated 
peasantry saw their prophetess rudely seized, her powerless hands 
hound with leathern belts, while her head sunk despairingly on her 
breast, they again sent forth a howl, which startled the wolves iu 
tlieir dens. It was in vairPthat Cavalier now strove to rally the 
undisciplined insurgents ; astounded, panic-stricken at an event so 
unexpected as the capture of La Giande Marie, they lifted not a 
hand against the triumphant soldiery, but hovered along the 
precipices above the road, and gazed in stupid amazement at their 
progress. When Cavalier reminded them, that she had the power 
to save herself yet from the hands of the destroyer, and would 
undoubtedly put it forth in some unlooked-for miracle, a gleam of 
hope brightened their nigged faces; but they only watched the 
more intently for the anticipated exhibition of superhuman power. 
Montrevel and his party at length disengaged themselves iu safety 
from the passes where ulone their enemies could annoy them, and 
marched down with floating banners and guy music upon the green 
plains. The mountaineers still kept them iu view from the nearest 
heights, striving with sail and wishful eyes to distinguish the form 
of .the prophetess. Instead of proceeding with rapid steps to the 
white town, which glittered in the sunshine at a few miles’ distance, 
Montrevel no sooner found himself on level ground, safe from the 
assaults of liill-warfave, than he halted near a solitary tall tree, 
which stretched its branches abroad, as if to invite the heated 
traveller to its shadow. There was a pause; the soldiers weie 
taking breath ufrer their hurried march ; tliere was a hustle ; hut 
they did not disperse, nor sit down on the grass to rest thei*veary 
limbs : uud in a few minute;: more, tlieir march was resumed with 
increased speed. As they cleared the ground under the large tree, 
the distant spectators caught sight of a fearful object. It was the 
well-known scarlet drapery,—tt w r as the body of their prophetess, 
—suspended from one of the lower branches of the oak. No cry 
burst now from tlieir lips; not during to believe tlieir own eyes, 
they strained their gaze, then looked in each other’s faces with 
blank and speechless horror Still doubting.—still hoping,— 
Cavalier was the first to rush down to the place of execution, 
while the sound of martial music yet came on the breeze, and the 
cloud of dust raised by the troops, who had now reached a high 
road, was still iu view. La Grande Murie was dead. Her body 
was yet warm, hut the spirit had forsaken it; and never more 
should the bold accents of her prophecies kindle the souls of the 
Camisards against their oppressors. With reverent liantls they 
bore, her remains away to a cavern among tlieir remote fastnesses ; 
for in the minds of some, there lingered even now the hope of a 
miracle more stupendous than any hitherto performed by their 
departed friend. Upon the brow of Cavalier, however, a cloud 
had settled, anch as that open placid countenance bnd never yet 
worn. It wns not despair which brooded on his heart; but a 
profound sorrow, and a feeling that all now depended on his owu 
unaided and desperate efforts. It is only on the unreflecting, that 
a sense of increased responsibility falls lightly. 

It was scarce high noon, when the party of royalists encamped 

in safety near the town of N-, after their merry morning’* 

work. Before nightfall, Cavalier had scoured the mountains in 
the neighbourhood ; and, either in person or by his emissaries, had 
drawn together a large and furious body of peasants. As the son 
sunk towurds the west, black clouds gathered round bis conch, and, 
glowing like fire at his approach, soon shrouded the biasing orb in 
premature twilight. The wind bonded aiming the hills with those 
portentous sounds which, to the. practised ear, foreboded a sadden 
and violent storm ; and Cavalier smiled triumphantly as he looked 
at the gloomy heavens, and hurried over the rocks to the place Of 
rendezvous. A voice calling him by name urre«ted him on hia way, 
and, ere he had time to answer the call, a hoy scarce fifteen, clad 
in the ordinary dress of a shepherd, sprang into his arms. 

“My brother ! my Philip !’’ exclaimed the young leader, “ why- 
are you here ? why have you left the upper mountains ? ” 

“ I have come to fight, with you,” cried the lad. 

“ My child,” returned Cavalier, “ you know not what you say. 
With that beardless cheek and fetble hand, wlmt should you do-ln 
these fierce battles ? ” 

“ I have fought with the wolves, and I can fight a soldier,” said 
the boy; “let me go with you; I cannot stay there among the 
women and children.” • 

“ But you must,—till you are a man,” said Cavalier j “who 
will tend our flocks, if our boys neglect their charge ? ” 

% Let the women watch sheep, or let the wolves eat them/' 
onswlred the lad; “I am old enough, and strong enough, and bold 
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enough, to fight these robber-soldiers ; and if you will not let me 
go with you, brother, I will fight, them alone. People say they 
lave taken La Grande Marie ; they have hung her ou a tree ! Is 
it true ? ” 

Cavalier’s countenance, which had brightened as he looked on 
bis brave young brother, grew sad as he whispered, “ It is too 
true; God and his angels left her,—we kuow uot why,—unless 
that jre might revenge her murder.” 

” Then let me go, let me go ! ” cried Philip, vehemently, as the 
blood rushed into his face; and he strove to drag his brother 
f rward. 

‘•Nay,” returned Cavalier, calmly, “hear me, Philip. You 
and 1 are alone in the world. We have no parents to love us, no 
brothers, no sisters. This day they have taken away the only 
other earthly being for whom I eared, and have cut deep into my 
heart. If 1 lose you too,—you are hut a child, Philip ; a noble hut 
a feeble boy, ami your arm eonld not ward oil' the death-stroke 
aimed against you. T should hehold some ruthless sword drinking 
our life-blood, and the sight would palsy my own right arm. f!o 
aek, dear Philip! you are too young and weak for these bloody 
encounters.” 

lint you are scaree. twenty,” rejoined the hov, “ and you have 
not the stout limbs of a mountaineer ; yet men sav. God has giien 
you such a wise head and hold heart, that you can lvatl I Ur in to 
battle. I only ask to follow after you.” 

“ In time, Philip, in time ! Do jou love me, my dear brother ?” 

The younger Cavalier looke 1 up in the speaker’s face with 
amazement, and then throwing his arm round his neck, c.veltimed, 
“ Von know I do, Louis ! ” 

“ Then go hack to the heights, and take care of your precions 
days, Philip ; for I IpII you, that, if you arc in this eonthet to-night, 
my thoughts will not he my own J have moie need of tin elear 
head than of the strong hand, to guide yonder brave hut undisci¬ 
plined men,—and will you add to my perplexities, Philip? ” 

Tlie hoy’s bright colour faded, and lii.s head drooped, as lie said 
dejectedly, “ I wall do as you bid me, Inotber.” 

Cavalier pressed hyu to his heart: *“ That is well, my nohle 
boy ! 1 love you all the better for your hold pin pose, and better 

still that you can submit to disappointment. find knows if 1 do 
not love you too well, for l feel that to lose you would almost break 
my heart. Away, then, to the upper hills ! it grows late,.” So 
Baying, lie disengaged himself hastily from the lad, and rushed down 
the rocks As he looked hack now and theu through tiie dee|icumg 
twilight, he discerned Philip si ill standing in a melancholy attitude, 
and repeatedly waved his hand to him to depart. But it was not 
till Louis had entirely vanished from his sight, tlint the gallant 
bey turned, with a heavy sigh, nud with lingering steps began to 
ascend the mountain. 

Cavalier's plans had been wisely laid. Hr; was awnre, that a 
blow must be immediately struck, to revive the drooping spirits 
ef the insurgents. He knew that reinforcements for Montrevel’s 
party were ou the march, and would probably arrive the next day ; 
and that no time was to be lost. Before midnight, the storm 
commenced, as if in league with the oppressed; it was accompanied 
by a violent wind, and, in the midst of its fury, his followers, 
divided into parties, approached the camp of Montrevei unper- 
ceived, (rom three quarters, and hurst upon the bewildered soldiers, 
while the thuuder roared over their heads, and the hurricane 
whirled"their light tents into the air. Flushed with success, the 
assailants piked thgir victims without mercy, and pursued them 
into the very outskirts of the town. 

Cavalier alone, was cool in the midst of the general confusion ; 
and his ear was the first to rateh the sound of drums beating to 
arms within the town. He divined the tiuth instantly. Seeing 
the approacli of the tempest, the officer sent to the aid of Montrevei 
had hurried forward, and had quartered his troops among the 
inhabitants, not two hours before the attack of tiie Catiisurds; 
and now it required tiie utmost powers of the young leader to 
bring together his scattered and raging adherents, and draw them 
ofiTin good order to the mountains. He succeeded, however ; and 
by turning occasionally to fsce lias antagonists, then (lying as if in 
consternation, tempted them ou from tiie plains, into the broken 
(oil at the base ot the mountains Before this was accomplished, 
the brief fury of the tempest had spent itself j the clouds were 
breaking away ; and the moon, nearly full, looked out at times, 
from her quiet chambers in the sky, on tiie scene with unwonted 
brilliancy. Encouraged by this circumstance, the hot-headed 
young officer who commanded the fresh troops of the royalists, 
•affined himself to be lured among the hills; and then, soon hfldiug 


his error, cntleavonred to fight his way back witli a bravery worthy 
of the sons of freedom themselves. The slaughter among his 
followers was great: and they might perhaps have been utterly cut 
to pieces, had Cavalier retained the. same presence of mind, which 
had miokcd him throughout the night. But, while he was 
engaged m superintending the motions of his troops, he suddenly 
pci reived a conflict going on, upon the very edge of a cliff at no 
great distance, which made his blood run cold. It was a boy,— 
sword in hand,—lighting most gallantly with a young royulist 
officer. His cup was off,—the moon shone full on his face,—it 
was Philip ! (‘avalier sprang towards him, but at the same moment 
he was himself set upon by Iwo soldiers, and compelled to fight for 
his own lit*'. Still lit: glanced continually at the rock beyond: he 
saw that Philip was unaware of tho precipice behind,—that his 
antagonist gamed upon him,—that the hoy was yielding, retreating, 
but still parrying the thrusts aimed at his body j Cavalier uttered 
a warning cry, hut it was unheard, aud in an instant more, as 
Philip again stepped hack to avoid the desperate hinge of his foe, 
—he disappeared 1 A mist came over the eyes of Cuvulier; he 
fought like a blind man ; and, lmd not some of liis own friends 
come to lus resene, that night would have seen two of the boldest 
spirits of the Cevennrs for ever extinguished. As it was, his 
faculties seemed benumbed ; mid. deprived of his wise, commui^, 
the mountaineers suffered the soldiers to extricate themselves fvmn 
their perilous position, and march hack with some sltow of order 
to their quarters, under the grey dawn. 

This was hut one of a thousand conflicts, which those unhappy 
regions beheld. But, whether in defeat or victory, from that night 
the. privatemnd profound sorrows of Cavalier found no.utterance. 
The gravity of premature manhood was on his brow ; and, having 
lint one object for which to live, his energies were wholly absorbed 
in the cause of freedom. The uneducated son of a peasant, lie hud 
naturally imbibed lho«e superstitions, which had led him to yield 
all deference, to the claims of the. maniac prophetess : und many a 
time, in the dead watches of the night, did he groan in spirit as ho 
remembered tier murder ; many a tune did the tears gush from Ilia 
eyes in those solitary hours, ns he recoil.eted the heroic hoy, tho 
darling of Ins heari, whom lie had seen dashed in pieces, as it were, 
before his face. The fortunes of the light had led him far from 
the dreadtut -pot before daylight; and no funeral rites had honoured 
the. object of such feud affection; but his curly virtue, his precocious 
courage, and sail fate, were treasured in the bosom of his brother. 

For weeks ami months the weary contest went on. The valour 
and cool judgment of Cavalier had exalted him to supremacy above 
the other leaders of the Camisards ; his fame had spread far and 
wide j and, when he lmd succeeded in cutting off a large detach¬ 
ment of the royal troops near Martinnrgue, Montrevei was recalled; 
and u general of no less reputation than Marshal Villars was sent 
against the once despised rebels of the. C’evennes. In a few 
months more, Villars himself came to the conclusion, that the 
warfare, must. he. interminable ; it. was possible to harass and 
distress, hut. not to conquer. So indomitable was the spirit of the 
enemy, so impregnable the fastnesses of their mountains, that all 
hope of putting an end to the war liy force, of arms was abandoned 
by this able lender. And in the heart of Cavalier, who beheld the 
incessant sufferings of the peasantry from fatigue and famine, there 
also arose a secret longing for the return of peaee to their valleys. 
Fearful was this conscientious young man, however, lest the voice 
of iunlination should drown the commands of duty; he scarcely 
dared trust his owu judgment ; and it was not till he ascertained, 
that ten thousand rebels would lay down their arms if fitting 
conditions should bo ottered, that he consented to hold an amicable 
parley with the cncinv. 

An interview fiist took place between Cavalier and I.alande, an 
officer of high rank under Marshal Villars. Lalaade surveyed the 
worn garments and pate checks of the young hero, whose deeds 
had reached the ear mid troubled the mind of Louis the Fourteenth, 
in the midst of his mighty foreign wars ; he looked upon the body¬ 
guard of the rebel chief, and saw there, too, signs of poverty and 
extreme physical suffering; and believed that he understood how 
to deal with men in such a condition. After a few words of 
courtesy, he drew forth a large and heavy purse of gold, and 
extruded it towards Cavalier. The mild eye of the youth rested 
on it a momrnt with surprise ; he looked in the officer’s face, as if 
unable to comprehend hit meaning; then, composedly folding hi* 
arms and stepping back, lie shook his head, with an expression of 
countenance so cold, resolute, and dignified, that Lalande blushfd 
at his own proffer. Glancing ut the poor fellows who stood behind 
Cavalier, with ready address b#iotiuiatcd that the sum was bat 
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intended for a free gift to relieve their distress, and scattered the 
glittering coin on the turf before them. Their eyes rested on it 
wishfully, as they thought of their half-famished wives and 
children; but, so perfect was the subordination into which they 
had been brought by their extraordinary chief, that not a man 
stirred hand or foot, till, after a brief conference, Cavalier signified 
his pleasure that they should accept the donative. That was not 
till he had made satisfactory preliminary arrangements with 
Lalande, and a final interview had been appointed between Lalande 
and himielf. 

It was on the 6th of May, 170-1, that the renowned French 
marshal,—the antagonist of Marlborough,—descended into the 
Garden of the liecollcts, at St. Cfcsaire, near Nismes, to discuss 
peace and war with the son of a mountain peasant. He first 
reached the appointed spot; a grass-plot surrounded by formal 
gravel-walks and trim hedges, bright with the verdure of spring. 
He stood musing by a fountain, careless of the songs of a thou¬ 
sand birds; fur the interests of his master were at his heart; and he 
was eager to terminate a contest, most annoying in the present crisis 
of the monarch’s affairs. Cavalier approached him with a brow 
equally perturbed jfor, though tlie sufferings of his country men had 
made him resolve on peace, if it could be honourably obtained, vet 
the forms of his departed friend and brother had haunted bis 
dqptms through the past night. His own wrongs swelled in his 
bosom ; and be ielt, that Peace, with her sweetest smiles, could 
not bring back the murdered to cheer the loneliness of his lot. 
Sad, therefore, were the tones of his voice, and melancholy the 
aspect of bis countenance, as the conference opened between him 
and his noble adversary; and Villara looked on him with a deep 
admiration and sympathy. He knew, from common report, what 
had been the keenest trials Cavalier had ever experienced! and 
judged rightly, that, as the season of the year returned, which had 
been mnrWStl by events of pain, the jocund voices of spring could 
bring no gaiety to a heart so fall of bitter associations. For a 
time, lie spoke of the objects for which they had met, hut with a 
military frankness, calculated to place the uneonrticrlike Cavalier 
at his ease, questioned him of himseif and his career; and gave 
just praises to the troops he had formed from raw mountaineers. 
At last the feelings uppermost in the heart of Cavalier could no 
longer be suppressed, and he broke torth, “ My countrymen are 
born free and fearless, and from their tenderest years can defeud 
themselves against oppression. I had a brother. General—” 

He cuuld not go on, but Villara did not wait. '• 1 know yon 
had; a hero of fifteen ; the tale of that gallant boy’s fate has 
reached me since I came into these parts. You might well be 
proud of him.’’ 

Cavalier’s eyes were swimming in tears, as he repeated, In a 
stifled voice, “ Proud of him! 1 prized him while he was mine, 

and, when he was gone, I thought I had never prized him enough, 
—noble, loving, beloved Philip ! ” 

“ Were you satisfied, perfectly satisfied, that he perished in the 
pass of Montlnc ? ” 

“ Alas ! he disappeared; I saw him pressed over the brink of a 
precipice; 1 knew it wus not possible for flesh and bones to be 
dashed on the rockH below without destruction.” 

“ Yet, if you remember, torrents of rain had fallen scarce sn 
hour before ; at least, so they tell me; and a deep basin of water 
had been formed under the cliff whence he fell.” 

Cavalier looked wildly in the Marshal's face, but spoke not. 
“ If,” continued Villara, “ he should have escaped death, should 
have fallen into the hands of our troops, what ransom would you 
pay for such a prisoner ? ” 

“ Myself,—my liberty,—my life! I have nought else !” cried 
the young man. 

Villara turned away, a benevolent smile lighting up his war-worn 
features, and raised iiis sword; the party of soldiers, who were 
drawn up at a little distance in a hollow square, opened, and there 
stood the slender stripling, Philip; in another moment, he hud 
bounded like a mountain deer into the arms of hia astonished 
brother, whispering, aa he clung round his neck, “ Will you 
forgive me, Louis ?” 

“He is yours,” resumed the Marshal, dashing the tears from 
hia eyes; “ we demand no ransom for those that wear no beards, 
even though taken sword in haud, as this young goose was, ten 
minutes after he came dripping and dizzy oat of the water. The 
swords of our dead Frenchmen were scattered too plentifully 
about him. Carry him off, or I shall steal him ; and teach him 
loyalty, I pray you; for five years hence he will match us all. 
And now for business.” 


Briskly indeed the business went on. The cloud had vanished 
from the brow of Cavalier, the load had been lifted from hia heats 
and, both parties having the same object honourably in view, a 
friendly arrangement was speedily concluded, in which the interest 
of the monarch and of the long-oppressed subject were alike 
consulted. 

It was not till many years after, that the Governor of Jersey,— 
the veteran of Almanza,—the trusted servant of the English 
crown,—quietly departed this life of shadows in the ordinary 
course of nature, leaving behind a high and unblemished reputation. 
That honoured officer was Louis Cavalier, once the rebel Feasant 
of the Cevennea. 


11 Flowib upon the green hill side, 

Thou, to shun the threatening blast. 

In the grass thy head dost hide, 

By the tempest overpast. 

Then to greet the azure skies, 

And to fcol the soothing sun, 

Brighter, sweeter thou dost rise,— 

Tell me, flower, how this is done ?” 

“ I will tell thee as thy friend, 

Artless, timid, whispering law; 

To the blast ’tis good to bend— 

He who mode me taught me so! 

While His teaching I obey, 

I but fall to rise and stand 
Brighter for tho stormy day, 

Lcaniug on Uis viewless hand. 

When to Him I've lowly bow’d. 

He with freshness fills my cup 
From the angry, scowling cloud ; 

Then He gently lifts nte up. 

So I fall; and so I rise; 

In tho durk or sunny hour 
Minding Him who rules the skies!— 

He’s my GoiP, and I’m Ilia flowgy !”—The Gift, 1839. 


DIFFERENCE OF MENTAL ACTION IN ANIMALS 
AND MAN. 

It has been maintained that, though there be a great difference 
between the capacities of man, and the thinking of animals, yet the 
difference is not in the kind but merely in the degree, and that the 
mental powers of the higheat animal approach so closely to those of 
the lowest man, that, in fact, it may be said, there is no easential 
difference, but merely a gradual transition, aud that therefore no 
conclusion, important in an ethic point of view, can be drawn 
from this difference. 

This objection may be answered thus : First, whether the exist¬ 
ing state of mind of the lowest man approaches very closely to the 
intellect of the highest animal, or sinks even below its level, is not 
the important point to be discussed. The question is—Can the 
low intellect of man be raised and developed or not ? and is the 
mind of the animal which approaches to that of the lowest man, in 
its highest manifestation? Everything else is accidental, not 
essential. The eyes of a new-born eagle may be weaker, and, con¬ 
sidered in their actual state, more defective organs of sight, than 
perhaps those of a mole ; yet the eyes of the eagle are far superior, 
and differ strongly in their organization from those of u mile. 

Secondly, I believe we do not venture too far, in considering it 
aa a settled truth, that the mental activity of the animal, which it 
undoubtedly possesses, does not elevate itself above some of the 
most elementary combinations of impressions received through the 
senses—combinations which the mind of the brute performs with¬ 
out consciousness. We, ourselves, perform numerous combinatory 
processes, without consciousness of the performance; e. g. when 
we avoid a disagreeable disturbance, which we have repeatedly met 
with, on our usual walk, by taking a different direction, and become 
conscious of the cause only after we have been reminded of our 
change by the feet of having chosen already a different walk. The 
animal undoubtedly thinks, but man reflects. “ A mule,” aaya 
Frederick the Great, in ids Considerations on the Manner of 
Waging War with Austria (17. r >8), “ though it might have made 
ten campaigns under Prince Eugene, would not become for all 
that a better tactician.” Man reflects upon his reflection; think* 
on his thoughts; makes the mind itself the subject of its inquiry. 
The animal can do no such thing. If it couldr it would apeak; tor 
though its organ* of apeeeh may not be ao favourably formed for 
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the expression of g great variety of tones and accents as the high- 
arched palate, the peculiar construction of the wind-pipe, the pecu¬ 
liarly movable lips, and the many other organs of man which con¬ 
tribute to the variety, pliability and beuuty of language; yet there 
are many animals which possess a scale of tones, even now unculti¬ 
vated as they are, sufficient to become the basis of articulate com¬ 
munication. It is not because the animals have no perfect organs of 
speech that they' have no language, as Anaxagoras said, that 
animals would be men had they but bands ; but they have no lan¬ 
guage because they hare not the ideas to be expressed. I doubt 
not but that some of the most intelligent animals feel at times a 
degree of that unspeakable pain which man suffers when language 
forsakes him, and his soul is anxious to exprrss more than words 
can convey. 1 believe that I have observed this painful effect of 
a struggle between the mind and means of utterance, in a dog 
which was anxious to communicate a serious accident, and yet did 
not succeed in doing so for a long time, but this proves nothing 
against the position just taken. We observe the same pain in 
children. Did this pain always press upon the mind of the dog, 
the means of utterance would finally be raised to the wants of the 
mind, of whatever compound of sounds and signs this utterance 
would consist. It is the want of thought which makes the brute 
the '‘mute creation.” 

I am nwure that there existed formerly a ready way of accounting 
for many intellectual pbenomenu in the brute world, by ascribing 
them simply to instinct. This is not accounting for the pheno¬ 
menon. First, the superiority of man was said to exist in his 
acting by reason, while the animal acts by instinct; and when 
ph enomena were cited, which showed undeniable traces of rom- 
binatory powers, and which would have contradicted this dictum, 
it was said, these phenomena must be explained by instinct, be¬ 
cause animals have nothing else to guide them. With this argu¬ 
ment in a circle many seem to he satisfied, it can, however, 
undeniably be proved, that, in some eases, unheals act not because 
impelled by instinct, but in consequence of mentnl action within 
them, though it may be, and most probably is, unconscious to 
them. Ask any hunter whether some pointers think or not. 

Yet though this mental action in the brute animal is allowed— 
and some instances shall be given directly—there is still a line 
which very distinctly murks, even in a popular point of view, the 
difference between man and brute. 

]. Man gathers experience and transmits it from generation to 
generation, conscious of its being experience, and thus capubic of 
receiving new additions. The animal improves likewise by expe¬ 
rience ; we find around us daily proofs of this fact. All drilling, 
which does not produce a new habit, is founded upon it. Animals 
entirely change their habits in different countries, and acquire 
gradually a facility in protecting themselves against the inclemency 
of weather or in procuring food. Young animals learn from the 
old ones, and what thus appears to many, at first glance, to be 
instinct, t. c. a primitive and direct impulse of nature, will he 
found, on closer examination, to he the effect of experience. The 
most timid animals, in parts of the world which hud never been 
visited by intruders, showed no fear at their first approach. The 
birds or seals, on the solitary islets in the Pacific, show no appre¬ 
hension of any danger, no shyness when first attacked; but they 
acquire it as soou as they know the character of their pursuers. 
Whether the beaver builds his curious hut because it cannot ruai.-t 
an impulse entirely independent upon its volition, as the bee, for 
instance, foams its regular cell, or whether this species has formed 
its architecture by a (took of common experience gradually acquired, 
might he tested by observation; but this seems certain, that 
knowledge—and experience is a species of knowledge—is trans¬ 
mitted with animals by mere imitation, and remains wilbio a very 
limited circle, even with the most favoured animals ; while man 
improves it infinitely. The beavers of North \mcrica build to-day, 
at they were found the day when the first white men settled ou the 
Western continent. There is likewise a greater uniformity in the 
actions of animsla in different parts of the world; the natural im¬ 
pulses, though acted upon by experience, seem therefore to be 
more prominent. 

3. There is foresight in animqjs, and yet their foresight differs 
from that of man, even of the lowest grade, by a marked charac¬ 
teristic. The beaver builds very cunningly his dams at a great 
distance from his lodge, following entirely the necessity arising 
out of the shape and current of the river. Animals collect stores 
for the winter, build bridges, prepare for battles, concert upon 
plans to decoy, entrap, or otherwise to catch their prey, endeavour 
to mislead the disturber of their young ones, or the enemy of their 


females, wait for favourable winds, observe a fixed order in travel¬ 
ling, relieve each other in the performance of laborious tasks, change 
their nests according to a change of circumitanoes, observe in some 
cases a certain degree of division of labour, (as is the case with the 
beavers,) the fox resorts to a series of actions having distinct 
reference to one aother, in order finally to arrive at his object,— 
and whatever else animals may do us indicating foresight or a faculty 
to combine received impressions. But there exists, as far as I 
know, no solitary instance of exchange among animals, or of any¬ 
thing that could be fairly considered as approaching it. The 
animal elevates itself in no case to any exchange of labour or pro¬ 
duce, of which a certain degree exists among all men, the very 
lowest Hottentot or the most barbnrous South-Sea Islander 
not excepted. There is no human tribe known, which has not 
risen to this incipient stage of alt civilisation, however impeded 
its farther progress may be by constant disturbances, such as 
incessant warfare, the permanence of savage habits, famine or 
disease. ISven the most brutish Pelew Islander will willingly part 
with the fish which he has cuught, for a piece of iron. So com¬ 
mon an act of man is the exchange of articles and of labour, engross¬ 
ing so mnch of his attention, and so large a number of all human 
actions in common life consist in exchanging, that in tiermnu 
the word acting means carrying on trade, and action a commercial 
house. Yet the etymology of the Herman word indicates nothing 
of the kind; for handcln (etymologically the same with Ao 
English to handle) is derived from Hand, and means, still, 
acting, because our visible actions ure dually performed with the 
hands. 

It is not necessary for the present purpose to ascertain when 
the animul v acts, simply impelled by instinct or not. If it he 
shown that in many cases the brute thinks, it suffices fur our 
purpose, which, in this particular case, is to prove, on the one 
hand, that it is ml erroneous notion, and, 1 believe, oiqt unworthy 
of the Cieator, to imagine that the whole brute creation moves 
and acts no ways different from the dissolved chemical elements 
of gome body, when they crystallise; ou the other hand, that it is 
equally erroneous to deny any essential difference in the thinking 
of the amnia! and that of man. If a bird Intihls its nest for the 
first time, we cannot suppose that it has retained during the whole 
time it was living singly, a recollection of its parental nest, or that 
any idea of the tact that at the proper season it will have young 
ones in its torn, and that it ought, consequently, to provide for 
them beforehand, has hecti imparted to it by any other individual 
of its species This would necessarily indicate operations of the 
iniud, which we entirely miss where we should certainly expect 
them soonest. But if, ou the oilier hstid, a rising freshet threat¬ 
ens to reach the nest of a granivorous bird, built in a hedge, and 
the bird hastily builds a temporary nest in u safer place, and 
carries, against its natural disposition, and eonli ary to the com¬ 
mon use lor which the beak is formed, carefully its young from 
the eudungcicd spot to the new nest, we cannot possibly explain 
it by instinct, irthis word is meant to express any definite idea. 
When the land-crabs of the West Indies sally forth, at Che proper 
season it long procession from the interior mountains, and pro¬ 
ceed in ns straight a lino as possible to the sea-shore, to deposit 
their eggs and shed then' shell, ami then return in the same order, 
we jan hardly bring ourselves to consider these movements in so 
low an animal to be the effect of experience and thinking. Take, 
on the othei hand, a Newfoundland dog, which, as is common with 
dogs, took great pleasure in walking with its master. He soon 
found out that the act of taking hat and gloves, or of merely 
putting aside books and papers, ar errtain times of the day, were 
indications of the master’s intention of going out, aud lie expressed 
his anticipation of pleasure by manifest signs. Several time*, 
however, the dog had been sent home, as his company could not 
alwuys be convenient to the master. The consequence wus that 
the dog would take good care not to show that he expected to 
leave the house, but he would slyly steal out of the room, as *oon 
as ho thought that any indications of a walk had been given,* and 

« The aboru instance tins not been mentioned, because peculiarly reuisrk- 
ablc, bat simplj because it fell under my own observation. I can glee another 
more striking imianeo of mental operation In this intelligent animal. Ho 
accompanied a servant, who rods to a place at some distance from home. 
The horse was Mod to a tree lo front of a house, while the servant executed hia 
message. When, after some delay, he came out uf the house, the hors# was 
gone! he wont on a hill, aud from tbia rleeated spot he observed the dag 
leading the hone by the bridle, which tbe canine leader held lo Mi mouth, both 
trotting ot a moderate pace. The dog brought home the horse and led it to its 
proper place in the stable. So be wae In the habit of loading on* of the bora* 
• 
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wait at a certain corner, which the master had to pass daily, and 
which war at a considerable distance from home. Surely this 
indicates some operation of the mind, not to be accounted tor by 
instinct.— l.ieber'x Political Ethics. 

THE SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 

During the past year the metropolis and country generally 
have suffered considerably from the prevalence of small-pox, 
which, in its virulence, hhs far exceeded any of its visitations for 
several years. Unhappily, many individuals who have been 
vaccinated, and whose security might consequently hare been 
anticipated, did not escape, an attack of this loathsome and direful 
disease; which circumstance has given rise to opinions respecting 
the non-efficacy of vaccination that are altogether fallacious, 
although such notions might reasonably he entertained by persons 
totally unacquainted with the generally permanent influence of 
vaccine on the constitution, when once received into the system. 
The two prevailing opinions on this subject amongst the unin¬ 
formed, are these:—That the protecting property of the cow-pox 
has become deteriorated by being transmitted through the con¬ 
stitutions of so many hundreds of thousands of individuals, and 
that the only way to ensure its success is, again to take the 
vtceine lymph from Ihe cow, which they would not find very 
practicable, as the disease is of very rare occuri cure amongst, cattle, 
and seldom, if ever, shews itself, except when they arc collected 
in herds. Others, again, imagine, that re-vaccination is absolutely 
necessary every seventh year, considering its influential effects to 
have then ceased. Neither of these opinions can he sanctioned 
by medical men ,• they, on the contrary, unanimously assert, that 
the character of the vaccine vesicle of the present day is exactly 
wlml Dr. Jefiner described mul delineated. It runs through the 
same course, occupies the same number of days, and is in every 
respect identical with what it. was in 1 “DO. We. know of no other 
matter, whether animal or vegetable, which, by inoculation on 
man, would produce a like series of symptoms ns tlic vaccine 
Virus does. From illi early period after its discovery, it was 
known that, even those who had (he row-pox by direct inoculation 
from the cow, were as liable as olbeis to the claince of subsequent 
small-pox. Persons vaccinated by I)r. .Tenner himself, and in the 
very infancy of the cow-pox, were attacked by small-pox. The 
children of a distinguished naval officer residing at Chatham were 
vaccinated by Dr. Jcnner; one of them, five or six years after¬ 
wards, had an attack of small-pox, ami unfortunately died, whilst 
♦he others resisted the infection through the protecting property 
of the cow-pox. We me, therefore, of opinion, that there is no 
roason to believe that the cow-pox virus has brwi injured hi the 
slightest degree by successive inoculations, or liy the time which 
has intervened since it was taken from the cow. . 

Although public attention is attracted to the number of cases of 
small-pox following vaccination, even when the latter has been 
performed with the greatest care, and has proceeded through all 
its stages with the utmost icgu'.arily; wc nre warranted in staling 
that permanent security is afforded to the many, whilst only the 
few are attacked; and out of the few, wo are hold to sav, ilmt 
twenty-nine out of thirty have the smnll-pox so changed, so 
modified, and so slight, that they are able to walk about on the 
fourth day ; whilst there is not one out o! a hundred who dies, 
or who is permanently marked by it.—Is this not a boon to.be 
thankful for ? Is it not a prize of great value, which we should 
treasure up and preserve with all care ? Especially when wc 
recollect what happened before the introduction of the cow-pox. 
It appears from the hills of mortality, that in the latter part of the 
last century the deaths from small-pox in the metropolis averaged 
two thousand annually, or about one-tenth of the total mortality. 
In the year 1796, it prevailed with sueh severity, that in the 
metropolis alone, 3549 lives are recorded to have been sacrificed 
to its virulence. The deaths by small-pox throughout England, 

to bo watered. This animal was sent from the const of I-abrndor. and was not 
of the common long-haired breed of Newfoundland dogs. 


before the year 1800, were computed to be'45,000 annually! 
The number of deaths liy small-pox has been considerable 
daring the year 1838. In November, 1837, the disease begin 
to spread epidemically in London; and during the ensuing twelve¬ 
months, (till November 1838,) the admission into the London 
SmiilLPox Hospital amounted to 740; and about 100 were 
refused admission, from want of room. The wards were so 
crowded, that fever of a very malignant sort gained a footing in 
the hospital, and swelled the already severe mortality. A con¬ 
siderable number of the patients admitted of late years had been 
vaccinated in early life. The proportion of these was two vacci¬ 
nated persons to three unvaccinated. lienee, unthinking persons 
have hastily concluded, that the vaccine matter has lost its pro¬ 
tecting power. In refutation of this idea, it is stated in the annual 
report from the National Vaccine Institution to the Secretary of 
State, dated in the spring of 1838, that “ the vims of small-pox 
itself has lost nothing of its force in the course of two hundred 
years; and we arc enabled to state a strong fact, with perfect 
confidence, that of more than 70,1,100 vaccinated in descent, with 
successive portions of the matter originally collected by Dr. Jcnner, 
thirty-eight years ago, vaccination has manifested its peculiar 
influence in all ; though, of this number, some hundreds have 
been subjected to the severest trials by exposure to small-pox in 
its most fatal form.” 

We. repeat, and can safely gay, that if the cow-pox is not in all 
cases a perfect protection against the attack of the smnll-pox, it 
renders it, in forty-nine cases out of fifty, a mild and manageable 
disease. 

Nothing can be urged against the practice of re-vaccination. 
On the contrary, it is likely to be attended with benefit, even if 
it only confers additional confidence to the person, making surety 
doubly sure. The period of puberty, when important changes take 
place in the constitution, appear.- to he the most advisable period 
to have it performed. There are, howei er, many who labour under 
the delusion th.it if they have their children once vaccinated, they 
must necessarily have the protecting influence of the cow-pox; 
whereas, it not initrcqucritly happens that the operation is obliged 
to he performed three or four times before it is done successfully. 
The following case will illustrate this fact:—A medical gentleman 
lust summer visited a pint of the country where the small-pox was 
prevailing. He h.ul ooousionto speak to a poor woman who had a 
daughter, an interesting-looking child, and he inquired if it had had 
lilt 1 cow-pox. The poor woman assuied him, with joy on her coun¬ 
tenance, that us soon as she heard of the small-pox being in her 
neighbourhood, she had her child vaccinated by the Union doctor, 
mul hoped that she was safe. Curiosity, combined with an inter¬ 
est felt lor the interesting subject of their conversation, induced 
the gentleman to examine the child's arm, when he discovered that 
it did not hear a murk of vaccination, and that the child was con¬ 
sequently unprotected. Wc believe that there arc many such 
cases, where the children arc Vaccinated, but, from some CRUse Or 
another, they arc never taken again to the medical man who per. 
foimed the operation, to sec whether the disease has gone*through 
its proper stages, or not. In the course of time, some of those 
who have been vaccinated, but who are, like the above case, unpro¬ 
tected, take the small-pox, have it severely, or die ; and these are 
the eases that arc frequently reported to have, happened after vac¬ 
cination. An odium is consequently, and most unjustly, cast on 
one of the kindest blessings of Providence. The following is a 
general statement of what takes place after vaccination ; and any 
deviation should he carefully attended to by parents, who, in such 
cases, should have their children rc-raccinatcd. 

On the third day the incision or incisions are elevated, and re- 
semble a flea-bite. On the fifth, a distinct vesicle (like a small 
blister) is formed, elevated at the edges, and depressed in the cen¬ 
tre. It gradually enlarges till the eighth day, when it is distended 
with a clear fluid, or lymph, and on this day it is perfect On the 
morning of the ninth day an inflamed ring forms round the 
vesicle, which is now of a light yellow colour. 
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The vesicle continues to increase for two days, and there is con¬ 
siderable redness round the part. On the eleventh day the redness 
begins to decrease, and the surface of the vesicle acquires a brown 
colour. The lymph concretes and forms a brown scab, which dries, 
contracts, blackens, and falls off about the twenty-first day ; leaving 
a cicatrix, or mark, which is permanent, and which ought to be 
about the size of a large split pea, circular, indented by five or six 
minute pits, and be a little depressed. • 

Tn conclusion, we would earnestly urge all parents to pay atten¬ 
tion to the vaccination of their children ; and there is no excuse for 
the poor, as gratuitous vaccination is extensively performed. Let 
the children be vaccinated between the third and fifth month, and 
at a time when they are, in good health and free from any eruption 
on the akin, when their bowels are not disordered, and when they 
ere not suffering from any irritation from teething. 

The failure of vaccination in particular cases can be traced to 
particular causes. “ To do justice to the merits of vaccination, 
it ought to be performed by well-instructed and skilful surgeons, 
who are able to discover whether there be any temporary ill pre¬ 
vailing in the habit of the patient to be submitted to it, in the 
form of a slight, cutaneous eruption (for this will often render the 
body unsusceptible, for a time, of effectual vaccination); and it 
should be carefully observed whether the prevalence of any 
epidemic disease may interfere with the success of the process ; 
for it has been remarked by several experienced vaccinators, that 
the influenza of 18.17 did make it.ncce.ssary to repeat vaccination, 
more than once or twice, before it took effect.” 

Parents who arc careless about vaccination are very culpable — 
neglectful of their own interests, and that of society. By neg¬ 
lect or over-confidence, the small-pox might once more become 
a scourge, and, even in the 19th century, leave a memorial of its 
increased virulence sufficient to stamp its visit as that of a great 
plague. We have had a hint of this in the recent augmentation of 
ilg influence in London, and throughout the country. 


INFLUENCE OF STEAM AND RAILROADS. 

Tub numbers that now go up and down the Thames in search 
of health, pleasure, or business, are certainly amazing. Upwards 
of b00,COM persons are conveyed annually by the steamers to 
the short distances of Oreenwii It, and about 300,000 to Woolwich 
and Blackwell, independent of the tens or perhaps hundreds of 
tbonsan,*' conveyed to Gravesend, Kerne hay, Margate, Rams¬ 
gate, 8cc , and of considerably more than 1.000,000 who trav el to 
and from Greenwich by the ratlwny. It is, perhaps, still more 
astonishing, that the land conveyances have nevertheless increased 
with almost equal rapidity. Two coaches, running each twice 
*-day, f,i ‘tned till- only passenger conveyance between London anr, 
Woolwich not longrr than 30 years ago. The omnibuses alone 
now r-erform the journey 48 times per day, besides the numerous 
vans and coaches which ply between Woolwich and Greenwich to 
take passengers tn and from the railway. * 

The number of omnibuses in London, which is daily augment¬ 
ing, has not prevented the establishment and success of steamers 
continually plying between Westminster and London bridges, 
and daijy conveying many thousands of persons, although it is a 
contiguous Slid parallel line to one of the chief directions of the 
omnibus traffic. • 

From tlic metropolis, the influence is felt all over the country. 
Only two generations back there were no means of reaching Lon¬ 
don from Horsham, in Sussex, a distance of thirty-six miles, hut 
on foot or on horseback. Upwards of thirty conches now pass 
through Horsham daily to nndfrom London, besides post-chaises, 
private carriage!, Ac., while the traffic of goods exceeds 40,000 
Jons per annum. This change has been solely caused by the con¬ 
struction of a good road. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway was the first in England 
npon which locomotive steam-engines were used. On the Stock- 
ton and Darlington road, the paflkengers conveyed amounted only 
to 4000 annually, previous to the opening of tho railway; they 
now exceed 16,000. The average number »f passengers on the 
Bolton railroad is now 2500 per week, although it did not pre¬ 
viously amount to 300. The coaches running between Newcastle 
and Carlisle prior to the railway were only licensed to carry 343 
persons per week, or both ways, 086 j now 1596 are on the ave¬ 


rage conveyed the whole distance every week. On the Dundee 
and Newstyle line, thr railway has increased die annual number 
of travellers from 4000 to upwards of 50,00(1. Between Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester, the number of passengers by the coaches 
was formerly 110,000 in the year; it is now more than 500,000by 
the railway alone. 

Similar effects have been experienced in the United States, both 
in the increase of travelling and in the rapidity and denseness with 
which the vicinity of railroads and of jfeam navigation has lie- 
come located ami peopled. Hence tln^freat stimulus which has 
been given to the construction of railronds in that country: in 
January, 1035, full 1090 miles of railway had nlready been rom- 
pleted in the United Statca, at a cost of about 8,130,0001. sterling. 

The continent or Europe is also beginning to feel the influence 
of rapid communication. The former traffic between Brussels 
and Antwerp consisted of about 75,000 passengers per annum ; 
the railroad has raised It to more than 1,200,000! Still the pro¬ 
gress is comparatively slow. In Germany, however, there are a 
number of railroads iu construction; one from Vienna to Prague, 
which is advancing rapidly; nnot her between Lcipsin and Dres¬ 
den ; nnd a third from Maunhcim to Bale, with others in specu¬ 
lation. In 1835 there were ffiily about 100 steam-vessels employed 
on the rivers and in the ports of France; and in the year t83fi, 
the number was only slightly increased. The French government 
possesses about 40 steam-vessels used as packets. About the 
end of the year 1830, there were 4 steamers employed in the inter¬ 
course between the ports of Denmark. In the ports of Sweden, 
27; Russia, 26; Prussia, only 3. llostoek had 1, Luheck 2, 
Ilamhmgh 3, Amsterdam 3. Rotteiiffim had 2(i, from 75 to 100 
tons hurt lien ; they ply on the Rhine, between Rotterdam and 
Culognp. Antwerp and Ghent, had only 3 , Spain and Portugal, 4 ; 
•Sardinia, fi ; Tusnnny, 1 ; Naples, 8 ; and Austris, 6. Great 
Biitaiu inis about 1000 stenrn-vcsscls, and the United States 
perhaps about <>00, many of which are of large capacity. 


NK.WSPAfKUS. 

By a recent parliamentary return, the. number of stamps issued 
to periodicals in 1837, appears to be 53,496,207. The four-penny 
stamp was reduced in 1836 ; tlic number of stamps issued during 
that year being 35,576,056. The fitsl year of the penny stamp 
shows thus an increase of eighteen millions of stamps. Of 
this number, the London press took up nhout ten millions; the 
English protineial press, six millions; nnd the Scotch, nearly 
two millions. There is no perceptible alteration on the Irish 
press. The number of London periodicals taking out stamps in 
1836 was 71, in 1837 it was 85; the English provincial press 
appears, in 1826, to muster 194 periodicals; in 1837, the in¬ 
creased number of 237. The Scotch newspapers are set down at 
54 nnd 65 ; the circulation rising from 2,651,438 to 4,123,330. 


NUMBKR OF NKWSl’A PKllS IN 


Ymr. 

Ki ip i.i ml. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1833 . 

. 218 . 

. 46 . . 

. 75 . . 

. 369 

1836 . 

. 265 . 

. 54 . . 

. 78 . . 

. 397 

1837 . 

. 322 . 

. 65 . . 

. 71 . . 

. 458 


From the Inst return, up to the 30th of September, 1838, there 
appear to be 88 Loudon periodicals taking out stamps, and con¬ 
suming upwards of thirty millions annually. One day during last 
summer, 175,000 newspapers were put into the London Post- 
office, to be forwarded to tin country. Contrast this with the 
statement made in the introduction to the first Number of that 
most venerable of periodicals, the “ Gentleman’s Miignzinu.” 
AVIien Cave started the “ Gentleman's Magazine,” his intentions 
were of the humblest nature- -merely to collect in a focus the best 
results of what was then considered the amazing number of London 
periodicals. Thus, in the introduction to the first Number for 
January, 1731, it is said:— 

11 Upon calculating tho number of newspaper*, ’tit found that (lie- 
sides divers written accounts) no less than two hundred half-sheets 
per month arc thrown from tho press, only in lamdott; snd nhout as 
many printed elsewhere in the three kingdoms; a considerable part of 
which constantly exhibit essays on various subjects fur enlerluinijient; 
and all tho rest occasionally obligo their renders with matters of public 
concern, communicated to tiro world bv persons of capirlty, through 
their means; So that they are become the chief channels of amusement 
and intelligence. But then, In ing only loose papers, uncertainly mat¬ 
tered about, it often Impitens that many things deserving attention 
contained iu them are only w-on by accident, and others not saffleieatly 
published or preserved for universal benefit and information,'’ 
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DIFFUSION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

From the annual report of Ihe Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
■nut Issued, it appears that 95,649 blbles, 67.496 testaments, 191,793 prayer* 
books, 10,069 psallers, 145,479 bound books, 9,222,652 tracts, hare been sold this 
year, making a total circulation of scriptural publications of 2,753,608. Tin; 
income on the year amounts to only 83.1631. Mr. JWf., while the expenditure is 
stated at H5, 140/. 3*. The number of schools In connexion with the society 
are.C.htfri Sunday-schools, containing 438,2*0 scholars ; 10,132 Sunday and day- 
schools, in which are 5l4,4AO^>oUrs; and704 infant school*, containing 43,730 
scholars. Tout schools, 16,224 ; and total number of scholars, 996,460. 

THE MANUFACTURE OK SHERRIES. 

At Xerrs the old wines are kept In huge casks, not much inferior in site to 
the great tun of Heidelberg, called Madre butts'; and Some of these old ladies 
contain wine that is one hundred and twenty yean* of age. It must, however, 
be confessed Unit the plan adopted in keeping them up partakes aumewhat of 
the nature,of “ tine imptuture delicate," since, whenever a gallon of wine is 
taken from the one hundred and twenty year old butt, it Is replaced by a like 
quantity from the next in seniority, and soon with the rest; an that even the 
very oldest wines In the store are dully undergoing a mixing process. It Is thus 
perfectly idle, when a customer writes for a “ ten year old” bull of sherry, to 
expect to receive a wine which was grown that number or yean previously, lie 
will get a most excellent wine, however, whiAi will probably be prepared for 
him In the following manner:—Three-fourths of the butt will consist of a fhrec 
or four year old wine, to which a few gallons of Pajarete or Amontillado will 
be added to give the particular flavour or colour required ; and the remainder 
will he made up of rarious.proportions of old wines, of different vintages; a dash 
nf brandy being nddod, to prevent sen-sickncss during the voyugo To calculate 
the age of this mixture, appear*, at flist sight, to involve a laborious arithmetical 
operation. Hut it is very simply done, by sinking an average in the following 
manner:—The/cmcf, we will suppose, is a four-years' uld wine, with which figure 
we must, therefore, commence our calculations. To flavour and give age lo 
this foundation, the hundred and twenty years* old * madre * is i jade ro contri¬ 
bute a gallon, which, bring about the hundredth part of the proposed bull, dif¬ 
fuses n year’s maturity into the composition. The ccniigcnanun stock-butt 
next furnishes a quantity, which in the same way adds another year lo its age. 
The next in seniority supplies a proportion equivalent to a space of two years; 
and a fourth adds a similar period lu its existence. So that, without, going fur¬ 
ther, we have, 4-f-l-|-l-f2-f-2=10, ns clear as the &uu at noon-day, or a demon¬ 
stration in Euclid.— Newspaper paragraph. 

IVY. 

Ivy is one of the few shrubs which will bear without injury the smoke of 
London, and this property renders it exceedingly valuable for street houses. 
About London it is raised in immense quantities in pots, and trained lo the 
height of from six to twelve feet on stakes, so that at any season of the year n 
hedge may lie formed of it, by training it over an iron railing, or wire fence, or 
wooden railing, or lattice work, or a naked wall covered with It, at nn Incredibly 
short notice. One valuable use to which the ivy may be applied, in street 
houses in towns, is to form external framings to the windows instead of archi¬ 
traves. In the interminable lines of naked windows In the monotonous brick 
houses built about fifty years ago. which form the majority of the London streets 
at the west-end of the town, the ivy affords a resource which any householder of 
taste may turn to very good account. He has only to form projecting archi¬ 
traves of wire to hit windows, and to plare a pot of ivy on his window-sill, or in 
a small balcony, at the base of each jamb, taking care to fix the pots securely, 
ond lo make a provision lor supplying them regularly with waLer. In rooms, 
ivy, when planted in boxes, and properly trained, moy be made to form n rustic 
screen, either to soften the light, or to exclude a disagreeable view; and In very 
large drawing-rooms, plants in boxes or va«es, trained on wire parasols, or other 
overhanging framework, will form a rustic canopy for FmnJl groups of parties, 
who may seat themselves under its shade, In the same manner as parties sit 
undcf orange-trees in the public rooms of Berlin, and other cities or the Con¬ 
tinent*— Loudon'* Arboretum. 

WRITING INK. 

The late Dr. Wollaston recommended the following mode of making Ink. 
Eight ounces of Aleppo galls, coarsely powdered; lour ounces of gum-arabic; 
four ounces of green vitriol; a quarter of an ounce of cloves, also coarsely pow¬ 
dered. Tour two quarts of boiling water on the galls, and stir frequently till 
cold: the next day pour off three pints and a quarter of the infusion. Dissolve 
the gum-arabic in hot water, to make half a pint of nrnrilmic, and mix this 
thoroughly with the infusion. To this mixture then add the vitriol (previously 
dissolved in hot water), and the cloves. When poured off for use, care should 
be taken not lo disturb the sediment. 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA IN J1H1TISH INDIA. 

One of Ihe most important discoveries connected with our commerce in the 
Fast Has recently been made. It may end in the entire liberation ofthta country 
from depemlancc upon China Inr tea, mad if so, it will open new nnd grand fields 
for mercantile enterprise, nnd afford a fresh and inexhaustible source of wealth 
to this country, and prosperity to her Fast Indian poh'eisicns. It appears 
from an official memorandum, just Issued ftroin the India Hoard, that the 
project of Sir Joseph Banks, in 17NN, for Introducing the cultivation of ten 
into British India, has been suddenly and unexpectedly accomplished. It was 
thought by Dr. Walllck, of the Botanical garden near Calcutta* by Dr. Fal¬ 
coner, of the Botanical garden at Seharunporo, and other authorities, that tho 


tea plant mlglil be cultivated with success in some districts of the Himalaya 
mountains: and while certain steps, under the auspices first of Lord William 
Bentinck. and afterward* of Lord Auckland, were being taken to Introduce it, 
wljole forests of it were discovered in the Assam country, growing, as it were, 
Indigenously. The Assam country, our readers may bo aware, lies to the 
north of the Hurman empire, and forms part of our Into conquests. The tea 
there produced has been duly prepared by persons from China, and several 
chests of it lmve been very recently received in this kingdom, and their con¬ 
tents have been found of a quality not at all inferior to thut for which we have 
hitherto been indebted to •• the Celestial Empire.”— Morning Chronicle. 

nEAL BENEVOLENCE. 

There is an art in making n man happy which very few understand. It Is 
not always by putting the bund into the pocket that we remove afflictions;— 
there must be something mure—there must be advice, nnd (about, and activity 
—we must bestir ourselves, leavo our urm-choirs, throw off our slippers, and 
go abroad, if we would eflectunlly *crw» our fellow-creatures. VVe must give 
our time, our tongue, and our presence, as well us our money; we must com¬ 
fort them in their sorrows, counsel then) in their affairs ; stand between them 
ami oppression; intercede, whcie intercession is needful; persuade, where 
persuasion can bp of avail, and lend them the authority of our countenance. 
The doing of ull this revives that spring of action which misfortune is apt to 
enfeeble; and without which no man can permanently prosper; it create* in 
the object of our bounty thut confidence and emulation which produces the 
happiest consequences. When to tins act he and effectual benevolence the 
more prompt efficacy of mnney is added, how gieat nnd how lasting may not 
the good be ! Few, however, pn-scss tins quality of philanthropy : for it costa 
less lo give a guinea than to give un hour— Five Nights at St. Albans. 

THE WILL AND THE DEED. 

The will to the deed—the inward principle to the outward act.—is as the 
kernel to the shell; but jet, in the flisL place, the shell is necessary for the 
kernel, nnd that by which it is commonly known ; and in the next place as tho 
shell comes first and the kernel growsgnidiiiilly and hardens within it, so It is 
with the moral principle in man. Legality precedes morality in evory^indl- 
viduul, even ns the Jewish dispensation preceded the Christian in the educa¬ 
tion of the world at large. 

" The Will for ihe Deed —When rnay the will be taken for the deed ? Then 
when the will is the obedience of ihe whole man ; when the will is in fact tho 
deed, that is nil tho deed in our power. In every other case, it is bending ihe bow 
withouL shouting'the arrow. The bird of paradise gleams on the lofty branch, 
nnd the man takes aim, and draws the lough yew into a crestent with lldght and 
main, and lo 1 there is never an arrow on the string.— Coleridge. 

ANECDOTE OF MILTON. 

Milton, who had been Latin secictury to Cromwell, and distinguished himself 
by writing in defence of the king’s fleulh, seems to have anticipated the fate of 
the regichlcr. When he found himself excluded from the net of indemnity, ho 
adopted the ingenious device of feigning himself lu he dead, nnd ordered a pub¬ 
lic funeral prucetslon. To this, perhaps, he, in part, owed his escape; for th® 
king, who whs heartily fond of a joke, seemed to have approved of il in the pre¬ 
sent m■.lance, and is said lo have applauded the policy of Milton in eluding tho 
punishment of death, by a seasonable show of d)lng.— Cunningham’S Great 
Britain. 

WHO IS RICH ENOUGH. 

He "s rich w ho hath enough to be charitable ; and it is bard to be so poor, 
that a noble mind may not And a way to this piece of goulne^s ” He that 
giveth to the poor Icmlcth to the Lord,” There is more rhetoric in that one 
sentence, than in a library of sermons — Sir T. Browne, 

INSCRIPTION ON A PORTRAIT OF JAMES I. 

Crowns have their rompas'-e, lengih of dayes thdi dnie; 

Triumpher their (nmbes, fclicitie her fate; 

Of more than earth can earth make none partaker. 

But knowledge makes the king most like his mukcr. „ * 

Belov’s Anecdotes. 


[Wc cannot permit this, our first Number, to pass into the hands of 
the public without a hiief observation. Such of omi* reside is us may 
have perused our “ Preliminary Number are, doubtless, :u quninted 
with the general character of the motives and principles which iictmuo 
us in starting and conducting the ‘‘ London Saturday Journal/' 
But tho objects indicated in that preliminary Number arc not to lie 
accomplished in a week or a mouth. They an? rather to bo considered 
as the animating principle of our periodical existence. Conscious of 
the sincerity of our motives, wc ask for a kind and sympathising 
audience; and desire our friends recollect, that if we appear occa¬ 
sionally to doal in generalities, it is not because our own opinions are 
unfixed, hut because wc wish to come with acceptance amongst all 
classes of loaders.] 


London: WILLIAM SMITH, IIS, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fiusxa 
and Co. Dublin: Curry and Co.—Printed by Bradbury and Evan* 
Whi toll lore. 
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PROGRESSIVE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

There is an anecdote recorded of a Frenchman, who, while he 
was resident in London, was told that there was a mob in the 
streets. He therefore ran oat, and mingling with the crowd, 
eagerly asked every one around him, “ Where is the mob, where 
is the mob?" Something like this is performed frequently by 
ourselves, when we are told that we are living iu society which is 
in a state of revolution. We rub our eyes, and looking around us, 
ask our neighbours, " Where is the revolution?" We are too 
apt to associate revolutions exclusively with grand events, public 
demonstrations, and outbreaks of physical violence, forgetting that 
all that is really valuable in a movement is mental in its operation, 
and has taken place frequently before it begins to display itself 
openly. It is thus that we meet, in history, with examples not 
only of individuals, but of whole portions of a community, who 
resemble those inhabitants of London who sometimes become first 
acquainted with events that happened in the metropolis, by meet¬ 
ing with the record of them in the columns of a provincial news¬ 
paper. Or, to use a more appropriate illustration, fhey arc like 
the sleeping inhabitants on the banks of a river, who are made 
aware of the presence of a flood, by finding themselves swimming 
in their beds. 

We apply the word revolution to physical, mental, and moral 
movements. The earth daily presents its scarred face to the sun; 
and year by year continually it runs its silent course in the heavens, 
returning to the place from whence it came. The mind of man, 
also, is ever in motion, but, unlike the earth, it runs, not in a 
circle, but on a straight line, which stretches out to infinity. It 
never returns to its starting point, but presses forward to an unseen 
goal. All that takes place on the earth—wars, and rumours of 
wars, upturning of governments, changes of language, and manners, 
and costume,—are but indications of the movement, marks of the 
restless, busy, and progressive spirit. Junius has a much- 
applauded sentiment, to the effect, that in revolutions whatever is 
light and worthless floats on the top, while whatever is solid and 
valuable sinks to the bottom. This is only true locally. Were 
we wise beings—if we clearly saw our own and our neighbour’s 
interest and welfare, and were disposed to act on our convictions, 
none of those frightful events would occur, to which the name of 
revolution has been almost exclusively attached. But we are not 
wise beings; good and evil is ever mixing in our lot; and to, 
under the overruling providence of God, revolutions arise and 
'burst out, like stormy in the natural world—and during the process, 
the good flies off, like a volatile spirit, to seek some new combina¬ 
tion, while the worthless is shivered to pieces. 

In this perpetual and progressive movement, Christianity has a 
most important share. Its primary and its great work is moral in 
its nature, and deals with individuals: bnt it has a secondary 
work, of a mental character, which is performed not on individuals 
as individuals, but on man as an intelligent creature. We are 
frequently murmuring,—Why has Christianity made so little pro- 
gress during the eighteen hundred years that have passed away?— 
why has it been so circumscribed in its operation and its influence? 
But we forget, poor pigmies that we are, that God’s ways are not 
as our ways. Man himself has presented a resisting medium to 
the spread of Christianity: but, at the same time, during all the 
period that has elapsed, it has never retrograded, never stood still. 
We can but dimly see it, in the flickering, uncertain light of 
history, spreading through all the Roman empire, like tbBt elastic 
von. i. 


ether which, astronomers now tell ua, pervades the universal 
gradually it overthrows Paganism, and Paganism, as it dies, 
inflicts a wound on it; then it encounters that great ocean of 
barbarism which overspread the Roman empire, and covered its 
ruins, but still, like the salt of the ocean, its pervading and pre¬ 
serving influence can be traced and seen; a misinterpretation of a 
Scripture caused that extraordinary commotion all over Europe at 
the end of the tenth century, by which the minds of men wore 
shaken by the idea, that the end of the world was at hand, and 
many, disposing of their lands and goods, hurried to Palestine, to 
meet, as they vainly thought, the descending Son of God; follow¬ 
ing this, and partly a result of it, was the first crusade, termed by 
M. Guizot, the “ first event ’’ of modem European societythe 
first circumstance, in modem history, which animated entire 
nations with one impulse, with one co-operating spirit. We need 
not here speak of the prodigious influence of the crusades, as felt 
throughou^the entire structure of European society ; of the dawn 
of the Reformation ; of the Reformation itself; nor of all that has 
resulted from it, still extending its influence, and spreading out to 
the future. t 

Now, in all these changes it is most interesting to observe, how 
an expansion of the intellect of man has preceded or followed an 
expansion of Christianity. We talk of the purity of the primitive 
age ; and certainly the Christians who could ask counsel of those 
who had seen their Lord in the flesh had a far better chance of 
being rightly informed of the truth than wc have. But we must 
recollect that the general intellect of inan was then far lower than 
it is now. It is a peculiar glory of Christianity that it is adapted 
to the wants of the most ignorant us well as I he most refined : but 
to appreciate it iu all its excellence and purity requires a large and 
cultivated mind—it is another glory of Christianity that the in¬ 
tellect or wit of man can never outgrow it. We are therefore 
approaching to a period when Christianity will be seen more pure 
and glorious than ever it has been since the days of the apostles. 
Nay, we are wrong in using the word “pure;” Christianity has 
never been corrupted; men, in their dull, narrow, and sluggish 
minds, have mixed up portions of its spirit with their own fantasies 
and errors ; they have called the mixture Christianity, and fought 
for it and died for it—-while such portions of the truth which they 
held was ever struggling with the error with which it was united, 
and labouring to drive it out. 

To illustrate this, let us refer to the different interpretations of 
the parables, taking the parable of Lazarus as au example. Thus, 
for instance, amongst other follies at Jerusalem, they show to 
credulous pilgrims and incredulous travellers the houses of the Rich 
Man and the Beggar. Major Skinner, a recent traveller, was 
shown the house of Dives, “ at the end of a street in the Turkish 
quarter of the town. We stood for a while to gaze at it, many of* 
the pilgrims shaking their heads and uttering expressions of scorn; 
when, turning round, some one, in a more softened tone, pro¬ 
claimed, ‘ And this is the house of Lszarus himself.’ The people* 
rushed towards it, (for it is within sight of the spot where ‘ the 
dogs came and licked his sores,’) and stood in nearly as ranch 
astonishment at it as I did. It is an exceedingly clean and neat 
building, of a middling size. I know not how old this tradition is: 
but if one of the monks had not assured me of its certainty with 
very great solemnity, I should have thought the whole affair had 
been meant ns a joke." 

Between the Christian who Relieves in the literal fact of the 


[Bradbury u4 Kvuu, Pliaur,, WhlttfrUr*.] 
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parable of Lazarus, and the Christian who seen in it one of those 
beautiful imaginations, through the medium of which the Masrsu 
taught awful and immortal truths, what a great distance is there! 
The difference does not lie in the parable, nor in the truth taught. 
The unintellectual Christian, who seriously believes that there was 
a beggar named Lazarus, and that he was actually carried by 
angels into Abraham’s bosom, may derive as much edification and 
as much warning from the doctrine of a future state taught in the 
parable, as may the refined and cultivated Christian, who sees in 
the story of the beggar but the vestments of the great truth 
of the immortality of man. Yet what a difference is there in 
the degree of justice done to the truth by the two minds ! 
The one, because of his lower range of intellectual capacity, hut 
ill understands the Scripture, and may fall into the gross and 
ludicrous error of believing that the houses of the rich man and 
Lazarus are to be seen in Jerusalem to this day. The other more 
correctly perceives the object of the parable, does far more justice, 
not merely to the truth, hut to the simple and affecting grandeur 
of the manner in which the truth is told; and has a mind prepnred 
or preparing to taste and enjoy the moral beauty, the purity, the 
majesty, of the Christianity of the New Testament. 

As with individuals, so with man as a whole. Even in the apos¬ 
tolic age, the great majority of those who embraced the gospel 
but ill comprehended what they believed. Can we wonder at 
this? The larger portion of the early converts were "ignorant 
and unlearned men,” who belonged to the middle .and lower 
classes of society—mechanics, domestic servants, or rather slaves. 
There was then no magic printing, to perform its wonders before 
the people. Converts came with their inveterate Jewish preju¬ 
dices, or their Gentile philosophy, or the lingering remains of 
Fagan superstition or Pagan habits ; and into such a soil us this 
was the precious truth dropped! Frequently, the very men who 
so loved the truth as to "count not their own lives dear” to 
themselves, were sometimes blameably forward in offering to 
" seal their testimony with their blood.” The errors of the early 
Christians were those of excess, addition, and deficiency of per¬ 
ception j and to those who look no further than the surface, a 
large portion of the employment of Christians in all the ages that 
have elapsed seems to have been merely a process of ravelling and 
unravelling the bandages with which the truth has been swathed. 
Tha ark of the covenant lias been carried backwards and forwards 
throughout this dry and rocky wilderness of the past world’s 
history; and all the men who came out of Egypt have died without 
entering the promised land. Ncverthelets, the manna has con¬ 
tinued to fall, and the living stream has flowed. How far me we 
yet from the banks of the Jordan, whose waters are to roll hack, 
while the tribes cross over on dry land ? 

Even tbe sceptic must admit the prodigious influence which 
Christianity has exercised on the civilisation of man. In spite of 
all retarding influences—in the midst of blunders, and folly, and 
ignorance, the truth has ever striven to rise outwards and upwards, 
and to carry the human mind along with it. Man, in his ambitious 
and selfish pride, has repeatedly tried to forge chains out of the 
corruptions of Christianity, with which to bind his own intellect. 
But the truth itself has been too ethereal to be bound down: even 
in the darkest and most humiliating portion of the history of 
Christianity it may be seen struggling to get free. Christianity 
was as a pharos, sending its light across the troubled sea of 
European society, before it settled down into the form of the 
feudal system ; it exercised au influence over the rude, fierce, but 
comprehensive mind of Charlemagne ; it inspired with hope and 
noblest effort our own Alfred, and made bis reign a great landmark 
in English history; it taught the monks to feed the lamp of litera¬ 
ture with oil, though frequently that nil was anything but pure ; it 
tinged war with something like a generous sentiment, and gnvo to 
chivalry a portion of its romance; stirred the mind of the English 
nation, and supplied our early literature with a treasure-house of 
holy and sublime images: and now, in our own tongue alone, 
there is a mass of learning, research, controversy, and criticism, 
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having tbe Bible for its object, sufficient of itself to form and 
expand the mind of any nation whatever. 

A great portion of scepticism, and of the irregularities of 
religious enthusiasm, have been produced during the transitions of 
tbe popular mind from a lower to a larger appreciation of Christ¬ 
ianity. To mistake a corrupted faith for the faith of the New 
Testament, has been the fault or the misfortune of men in every 
age of the history of Christianity: yet even a corrupted faith acta 
as ballast, and, should it be thrown overboard suddenly, the vessel 
may be upset. And just as from generation to generation the 
national faith has been moved forwurd with the advance of the 
national mind, so, in each transition, scepticism has shifted its 
ground, and clothed itself in a new form. And this makes us 
think it possible, that, before we reach a higher elevation in 
religious truth, another and a newer form of scepticism, as well as 
other developments of religious enthusiasm, will spread over the 
surface of society. Should this be the case to any extent, the 
commotion will be fearful. The press, with its hundred tongues, 
will clamour loud and long; and men, nccustomed to pay hut 
small reverence to mere authority, muy fling away the bonds of 
their old faith before they fall down to worship the new. Eut at 
the very time that ruin seems impending, the voice of the tempest 
will be stilled, and men will perceive Christianity “ looking forth 
as the morning, fair as the moon, clear ns the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners.” 

We may compare the present time with the century that pre¬ 
ceded the Reformation. Tim strain-engine is to this* uge what 
printing wa* then; and facility of communication, and the ad¬ 
vanced state of ail our physical resources, may be fairly compared 
with the Mariner's Compass, the discovery of America, and the 
passage of the Cope of Good Hope. Men weie burned at the 
stake for reformation long bufutc the Reformation began ; and 
the Church had confessed a necessity for reformation, and had 
attempted it, before Luther opened his mouth. The great intel¬ 
lectual excitement of the fifteenth century was followed by a corre¬ 
sponding great religious movement. Reasoning from analogy, 
may wc not expect that the still higher mental activity of the 
nineteenth century wilt be followed by a still higher development 
of religious faith and practice ? Ail good men look for it, and 
long for it. Milton smv it afar off, when he prayed that the 
“Mighty One” would "gird his sword upon his thigh, and go 
forth, ns of old, conquering mid to couquerand now, more than 
in Milton’s time, is there visible sign and token that “ the whole 
earth siglu to be renewed.” 

This advance in Christian knowledge and faith may he preceded 
or accompanied by a change in social condition. “ We bhall 
find,” says M. Guizot, “ that every expansion of human intelli¬ 
gence has proved of advantage to society; and that all the groat 
advances iu the social condition have turned to the profit of 
humanity. One or other of these tacts may predominate—may 
shine forth with greater splendour for a season, and impress upon 
the movement its own particular character. At times it may not 
be till after the lapse of a long interval, after a thousand trans¬ 
formations, a thousand obstacles, that the second shows itself, 
and comes to complete the civilisation which the first had begun ; 
but when we look closely, we easily recognise the link by which 
they are connected. The movements of Providence are not 
restricted to narrow hounds: it is not anxious to deduce to-day 
the consequences of the premises It laid down yesterday. It may 
defer this for ages, till the fulness of time shall come. Its logic 
will not be less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Providence 
moves through time as the gods Of Homer through space: it makes 
a step, and ages have rolled away! How long a time, how many 
circumstances intervened, before the regeneration of the morel 
powers of man, by Christianity, exercised its great, its legitimate 
influence upon his social condition ? Yet who can doubt or mis¬ 
take its power?” That power, we may add, will work with a 
tenfold influence in the ages that are future, as compared with 
those that are past. 
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CIVILISATION IN MADAGASCAR.* 

Madagascar was first made known to Europeans by that most 
intelligent and veracious traveller, Marco Polo, lie was, as the 
reader may be aware, for many years (from 1275 to 1292) in the 
service of Kublai Khan, the great conqueror of China. Being 
highly in favour with his employer, and acquainted with many 
of the languages spoken within the wide extent of the Mongol 
empire, he was frequently sent on distant missions, and to places 
so remote, as often to be six months in travelling to his desti¬ 
nation. He kept a journal, in which he entered not only what 
came under his own observation worthy of record, but whatever 
information he received from others respecting countries which 
he had not visited. Of course, he was occasionally both inten¬ 
tionally and unintentionally deceived, and wus also, as was the 
character of his age, a little credulous. But his book of travels 
opened a new world to the people of 'Europe, and exercised a 
great Influence at tho time of its publication. 

Madagascar he did not visit; hut his account of it bears 
evidence of having been derived from those who did; as, for 
instance, his mention of the strong currents which ran along the 
coast of Africa, lie confounds some of the productions of the 
continent with those of the island, and mentions elephants, 
giraffes, and tigers, which are not to be found in Madagascar. 
The reader will he amused by his fabulous rukh, and be reminded 
of the roc of the Arabian Nights. But though Marco Polo men¬ 
tions only the “ Saracens” or Arabians as inhabitants of Mada¬ 
gascar, (they form but a small section of the inhabitant,-,) his 
description of the active commerce carried on renders his account 
of the island, which he calls Mueastcr, worthy of quotation. It 
is as follows :— 

“ Leaving the island of SnccoU.ra, atul steering a course between south 
and south-west for a thousand miles, you arrive at tho great island 
of Magastcv, which is ouo of tho largest and most fcililo iu tho world. 
In riiruit it is three thousand miles. Tho inhsbitants are Saracens, 
or followcis of the law of Mahomet. They have four sheikhs, which 
in our language may he expressed by “ ciders,” who divido the govern¬ 
ment amongst them. The people subsist by trade and manufacture, 
and sell a vast number of elephants' teeth, as those animals abound iu 
the country, as they do also iu that of Zanzibar, from whence the 
exportation is equally great. 

“ The principal fond eaten at all seasons of the year is the flesh of 
camels. That of the other cattle serves them also for food, but the 
former is prcfciled, as being both the most wholesome and the most 
palatable of any to be found in this part of the wolld. Tlfk woods 
contour many tices of red tandul, and in proportion to the plenty- 
in which it is found, the price, of it is low. There is also lnnrli 
ambcigris from the whales; and as the tide throws it on the const, it 
is collected for sale. The naiivos catch lynxes, tigcis, and a variety of 
other uuimals, such as stags, antelopes, and fallow-deer, which alford 
ninth spoil; as do also the birds, which are different from those of 
our climates. 

“ The island is visited by many ships from various part* of tho 
world, bringing assortments of goods, consisting of brocades sud silks 
of various patterns, which are sold to the merchants of the island, or 
bartered for goods in return, upon all of which they make large profits. 
There is no resort of ships to the oilier numerous islands lying further 
south, this and the island of Zanzibar alone being frequented. This 
is the consequence of tho sea ruuning with such prodigious velocity in 
• that direction as to raider their return impossible. The vessels that 
tail fiom the coast of Malabar for thin island perform the voyage in 
twenty or twenty.five days, but in tlieir returning voyage ate obliged 
to struggle for three months, so strong is the current of water which 
constantly runs to the southward. 

“ The people of the island report that at a certain season of the vein, 
an extraordinary kind of bird, which they call a rukh, makes its 
appearance from tho southern region. In form it is said to resemble 
the eagle, but it is incomparably greater in size, being so laige and 
strong it to seize an olephant with its talons, and tq lift it in the air, 
whence It lets it fall to the ground, in order that, when dead, it may 
prey upon the carcase. Persons who have seen this bird assert that 
when the wings are spread they measure sixteen puces in extent from 
point to point, and that tho feathers are eight pacca iu length, and 
thick in proportion. Mewe t Marco Polo, conceiving that these crea- 

• History or Madauabcar; comprising also the Progress of tbu Christian 
Mission established In 1818; and an Authentic Account of the recent 
Martyrdom of nafantravy, and of the Persecution of tho Native Christians. 
Complied from chiefly Original Documents, by the Rev. William Kills, 
Foreign Secretary to the London Missionary Society. In two yols. London, 


trues might bo griffins, such as are represcutcdjn painting, half birds* 
and half luma, particularly questioned those who reported their having 
seen them as to this point, but they maintained that their shape was 
altogether that of birds, or, a* it might ho said, that of tho eagle. 
The grand khan having heard this extraordinary relation, sent mes¬ 
sengers to the island, on the pretext of demanding the release of oue 
of his servants who had been detained there, but in reality to examine 
into the circumstances of the country, and the truth of the wonderful 
things told of it. When they returned to tho presence of his majesty, 
they brought with them, as 1 have heard, a feather of tho rukh posi¬ 
tively affirmed to have measured ninety spans, aud the quill part to 
have been two palms in circumference. This surpiising exhibition 
afforded his majesty extreme pleasure, and upon those by whom It 
was presented he bestowed valuable gifts. They were also the bearers 
of a tusk uf a wild boar, ftn animal that grows there to the size of a 
buffalo, and it wns found to weigh fourteen pounds. Tim island eon- 
Inins camoiopaids, asses, umi other wild animals, very different from 
those of our roiinti).” 

It was not (ill the passage by the Cape of Good Hope wag 
made, aud Portuguese barks were ploughing the Indian ocean, 
that Madagascar was known by actual examination uf its coasts. 
The Portuguese made a small settlement on the south-eastern 
extremity of the Island, but the settlers %ere cut off by th* 
natives. The island, however, lay under the eye of the early 
voyagers to the East Indies t and Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
English vessels, touched at some of its harbours for refreshment. 
Great exaggeration prevailed respecting the wealth aud resource* 
of Madagascar, and about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
tlie French and English seemed to be trying a race for its pos¬ 
session. A Mr. Walter Huinoud, who visited it in 1030, pub¬ 
lished, in 1640, a short ami somewhat foolish tract, with a long 
and flaming title, of which the following is a copy;—“ A Paradox, 
prooving that the inhabitants of the isle culled Madagascar, or 
St. Lawrence [it was called St. Lawrence by the Portuguese), 
in temporall things are the happiest in the woild : where- 
unto is prefixed, a briefe and true description of (but island, 
the nature of the climate, and condition of tin; inhabitants, and 
their special! affection to the English above other nations; with 
most probable arguments of a hopcfull mid fit plantation of a 
colony there, in respect of the fruitfullncss of tho soyle, tho 
benignity of the ayre, ami the relieving of our English strips both 
to and from the East Indies.” The “ Paradox,” to which tho 
account of the island is a prefix, is a ludicrous enough affair. 
While the author is exhorting tlie English “ concerning the com¬ 
modities and riches of this island,” and vehemently affirming 
that “ for wealth and riches no island in the world can be pre¬ 
ferred before it,” he rings tlie changea on the advantages of 
poverty and the evils of wealth, deplores the abject servitude into 
wiiicii the use of ciothea nnd money brings the man of civilisation, 
aud admires the ease, freedom, and absence of all care and anxiety, 
which he fancies the naked savage enjoys. 

Mr. Hatnoml reappeared in 1643, with another tract—"Mada¬ 
gascar the. richest and most fruitful island in the whole world 
dedicated to the “ Honourable John Bond, governor and captain- 
general of Madagascar.” That there waa a serious intention 
entertained by tlie English government for a settlement on Mada¬ 
gascar, we learn from a wot k published in the following yenr( 1044), 
by a Mr. Richard Boothhy, a merchant of London, who gives it. as 
his “ humble opinion ” that “ whatsoever prince, in Christendom 
is once retdly possessed of, and strongly settled in, that brave, 
fruitful, and pleasant island, by computation three tunc* as big *s 
England, may with ease be emperor or sole monarch of the East 
Indies.” He diil not foresee that a private company of ” mer¬ 
chant adventurers" wns about to become utmost “emperor or 
sole monarch of the East Indies,” even without the possession# 
of Madagascar. Tlie troubles of tlie reign of Charles the First 
prevent ed the execution of tlie scheme mentioned in Mr. Boothbv’a 
tract; a settlement however was formed by the English in 8t. An- m 
gustine's Bay, bnt the individuals composing it did not experience 
that “benignity of tlie nir” of which Mr. Hainond boasted on 
his title-page, for almost all tin: settlers were out off by the cli¬ 
mate. The greater portion of the coast of Madagascar is marshy, 
hot, moist, aud sbound.ng with an exuberant vegetation. Hence 
there is a mnF aria (bod air), the subtle poison of which is fatal 
not only to foreigners, but even to natives at certain period* of the 
[ year. 

While the English government was talking, tho French govern¬ 
ment was acting. In 1642, Caadinal Richelieu granted a patent, 
under which a French East India Company waa formed. A settle- 
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*ment was made on the south-eastern extremity of Madagascar, 
and a fort built, which was called Port Danphin. We have no 
apace to follow the narrative of the repeated attempts made by the 
Ifrench to effect a permanent settlement. Bad or weak-minded 
men were too often at the head of the infant colony ; quarrels 
and wars with the natives were frequent; and M. Lescallier, who 
was deputed, in 1792, by the French National Assembly, to visit 
Madagascar, thus reports :—“ Europeans have hardly ever visited 
this island but to ill-treat the natives, and to exact forced ser¬ 
vices from them; to excite and foment quarrels amongst them, 
for the purpose of purchasing the slaves thnt are taken on both 
sides in the consequent wars ; in a word, they have left no other 
marks of having been there but the effects of their cupidity. The 
French government has, at long intervals, formed, or rather 
attempted to form, establishments amongst these people, but the 
agents in these enterprises have attended exclusively to the inte¬ 
rests and emoluments of the Europeans, while the interests and 
well-being of the natives have been entirely forgotten.” 

Robert Drury’s interesting narrative of his fifteen years’ deten¬ 
tion in Madagascar gave to the English a better idea of the cli- 
mate, natives, and resources of the island, than they had hitherto 
obtained. Robert Drury was the son of the landlord of the 
King’s Head in the Old Jewry, London; and having, at the age 
of 14, a passionate wish to go to sea, was sent out in a vessel to 
the East Indies, his careful mother providing him with all com¬ 
forts, in the hope that a single voyage would cure him of his 
sea-faring inclination. On the homeward voyage the vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of Madagascar in 1702. A large number of 
the people on board got safe to land, where they wege, on the 
whole, kindly treated by a native chief; but becoming furious 
at'their detention, violent counsels were adopted, the chief was 
seised as a prisoner, and the whole party undertook a perilous 
march, or rather flight, pursued and harassed by the natives. 
Drury details the subsequent proceedings with some minuteness; 
the natives repeatedly overtook the flying party j the chief was 
restored to his people on a promise of no further molestation 
being given, but still the pursuit was continued; the fatigued 
and the stragglers were cut off; and at last, the more hardy and 
resolute having got greatly a-head of the pursuers, those who 
remained behind were assaulted and slain, Drury being preserved, 
his youth having saved him. 

Drury spent fifteen years in Madagascar, 11 suffering almost 
every kind of privation and distress, became a domestic Blave, 
and as such passed from the hands of one proprietor to another, 
sometimes experiencing kindness, but more frequently being 
treated in a manner, which, though not regarded as cruel by his 
masters, must often have embittered the regrets with which he 
remembered the reckless desertion of his own pleasant home.” 
He at one time made his escape, for the purpose of reaching 
St. Augustine’s Bay, in the hope of meeting with some of his 
countrymen ; and his description of his lonely wanderings in the 
country can only he compared to the narrative of Ross Cox, when, 
without arms or food, he lost the party with which he was tra¬ 
velling across the American continent, from the Colombia River 
to Canada. Ross Cox tells us that at one time a wolf faced him, 
and he had no other resource hut to boldly face it too, while he 
shouted out all the names of all the acquaintances he could recol¬ 
lect, to make the animal believe he had friends at hand. At another 
time he went to aleep in the hollow trunk of a tree, which proved 
to be a bear’s neat, and was awakened by Bruin returning home. 
Confounding hia visitor by a sudden blow with a stick, he got 
time to ascend a tree : but the bear watched him with persevering 
attention, and it was only when it went off to get a meal, that 
Ross Cox bad an opportunity of escaping from the unpleasant 
neighbourhood. Robert Drury was not troubled with bears or 
wolves; but one night, as he lay asleep between the decaying 
embers of two fires he had kindled, a fox began to pull away at 
his heel; and when Drury started up and struck it with a brand, 
the audacious creature flew at hia face, and was with difficulty 
beaten off. At another time, as he was trying to cross a river, 
he was chased by a crocodile. “ As I was searching,” he says, 
‘‘fora proper place to wade through, or swim over, 1 spied a large 
crocodile; I still walked upon the banks, and in a short time saw 
three more. This was a mortifying stroke, and almost dispirited 
me. I went on until I cagie to a shallower place, when 1 entered 
the river about ten yards: but seeing a crocodile make towards 
me, 1 ran directly back. He pursued me until I got into vew 
shallow water, aud then he turned back into the deep, for tin, 

will never attack a man near the shore.” He afterwards crossed 
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the river when it was dark, carrying with him a lighted firebrand 
to scare those dreaded monsters. Drury was brought borne to 
England by a vessel which came to Madagascar for slaves. 

Domestic slavery has been, from time immemorial, a part of 
the constitution of society in Madagascar; and, like the Britons 
at the time of the invasion of Julius Caesar, or the New Zea¬ 
landers of the present day, the various tribes consigned their 
prisoners of war to slavery. But early in the eighteenth century, 
the exportation of slaves grew into a great trade. Madagascar 
had been for many years a resort of reckless sailors, who turned 
pirates*, and infested the Indian seas. But their establishments 
having been broken up, many of them became slave factors. 
Enormous was the mischief thus inflicted on the natives ; internal 
wars were excited; and all the evils followed which spring from 
cupidity, violence, and lawless indulgence. Yet even amid the 
horrors of that detestable trade, we can perceive something like 
good springing from it. In return for slaves, various commodities 
were imported; new wants were created, and some of the advan¬ 
tages as well as the evils of civilisation began to be diffused 
among the people. 

It appears that Madagascar has been peopled by different races 
at different periods. We perceive from Marco Polo that the 
island was frequented by Arabians, and some of the tribes on the 
eastern coast are of Arabian descent. A great immigration has 
also evidently taken place from the African continent, a large 
proportion of the natives being black, with “ woolly ” hair. 
But there is also an olive-coloured race, which has exercised 
nearly as much influence on the civilisation of Madagascar aa the 
Normans /lid on that of England. Whence they came, and when, 
are matters for speculation; they are not aborigines; they now 
occupy chiefly the central portion of Madagascar, which is an 
elevated and hilly country, not so fertile, but far more salubrious 
than the coast. The tradition is, that they come from the south¬ 
east, and dispossessed or conquered the aborigines, who are tradi¬ 
tionally known aa the Vazimba, and whose graves are objects of 
idolatrous veneration to their conquerors, as the barrows of the 
ancient Britons are objects of cariosity to ourselves. The name 
of this olive-coloured race is the Hovahs; the central province 
which they inhabit is called Ankova, the “ country of the Hovahs,” 
the h being changed into k ; and this province contains Tanana¬ 
rive, which, within the last half century, has become the capital 
of Madagascar. 

“ In the early part of the reign of the father of tho late Radama, a 
period jiot more than seventy years ago, tho Malagasy were divided 
into not fewer than fifty distinct tribes, governed by their respective 
chieftains, and independent of each other; the chief of each tribe exer¬ 
cising absolute power over the lives, property, and services of his sub¬ 
jects. Since that period the processes of amalgamation have been 
rapid and effectual, and the principal divisions now recognised are those 
already named. All the rest are either subdivisions of those, or people 
belonging to one or the other intermixed. That they are ail nearly 
tbo same, is manifest from their general colour, language, customs, 
and the names of towns, rivers, hills, and productions.” 

The father of Radama, mentioned in tho preceding extract, 
from Mr. Ellis's recently published ‘‘History of Madagascar,” waa 
a Hovah chieftain, who began that acquisition and centralization 
of power which waa still farther carried out hy Radama himself, 
and will probably result in making the people of Madagascar 
united, national, and subject to one government. Radama’s 
father is “ universally repreaented as havingheen a man of great 
energy of character, bold, brave, and adventurous, yet possessing 
an eminent share of prudence, sagacity, and shrewdness.” He 
died in 1808. Of Radama, who was a second son, (his elder 
brother having been pnt to death for a conspiracy against his 
father,) the following characteristic anecdote is told:— 

11 When quitoa child, having observed that hia father and mother 
had aoroo dispute, and that the latter had been sent from home 
divorced, ho contrived one day during his father's absence to get a 
chicken, which he tied to the leg of a chair in the honse. His father 
on his return inquired who had done this, and was told Radama. The 
child waa called, and asked why lie had so treated the little animal. 
He replied, it was ‘ a little chicken crying for its mother.’ Impoina 
took the hint, sent for his wife home, and the dispute which had sepa¬ 
rated them terminated.” 

We now arrive at an important era in th e hia t ory of the drill. 

* One of Defoe's works is, the Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the 
famous Captain Singleton, containing on account of lib being set ashore at 
Madagascar, Ills settlement there, with a description of the plaoe and 
inhabitants. 
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Mtioa of Madagascar. The enlightened governor of the Mau- 
ritiua, Mr. afterwards Sir Robert Farquhar, sent, in 1815, a party 
of English to form a settlement on Madagascar. The settlers, 
having inconsiderately offended a badly-disposed chief, were all 
treacherously slain by his contrivance. Governor Farquhar de¬ 
spatched Captain Le Sage to inquire into the matter. The other 
chieftains in the neighbourhood not only disavowed all participa¬ 
tion in the affair, but gave a proof of their sincerity by causing 
the offender to be apprehended, tried, and executed. Captain Le 
Sage then went on an embassy to Radoma, who, though but a 
mere youth, was making himself famous as the most powerful 
chieftain in the island. Radama received Captain Le Sage with 
great attention. Two of his brothers were sent to the Mauritius 
to be educated; and Governor Farquhar, in looking out for a 
preceptor, selected a man who had heen a common soldier, and was 
now a non-commissioned officer. This was the late Mr. Hastie, 
a worthy and an honourable name. He was the son of Quakers 
in Cork; grieved his parents by his gay disposition, and still 
more by enlisting in the army ; and came, in the providence of 
God, to occupy a position, where what he did will yet ripen into 
fruit, and shed its influence over unborn generations. Mr. Hastie 
attracted the attention of Governor Farquhar by his exertions in 
aiding to extinguish a fire which broke out in the government- 
house, at Port Louis, and was recommended for a commission in 
the army. Meantime, in 1817, be went over to Madagascar with 
the ypung princes; and found that a soldier of the name of Brady, 
whom Captain Le Sage had left behind him, had greatly improved 
Radama’s troops. Mr. Hastie returned to the Mauritius; but, 
after an interval, was settled at Tananarivo as British agent, and 
acquired great influence over the mind of Radama, though for a 
time that influence was put to a severe trial. One of Sir Robert 
Farquhar’a objects was to procure a treaty with Radama, to abolish 
the slave-trade. This was not only opposed to the pecuniary 
interests of the slave-traders, but Kadama’s principal revenue was 
derived from the traffic, and his subjects looked to it as a commercial 
staple. But Mr. Hastie induced him to agree to a treaty for 
its abolition, on the condition of certain annual supplies being 
paid by the English government. The treaty was fuithfully kept 
for a time by Radama, and he put to death some of his subjects 
for daring to disobey his orders. But the supplies never came; 
Governor Farquhar had gone home on leave of absence, and the 
acting governor of the Mauritius broke off all connexion with 
Radama; the slave-trade was resumed, and " false as the 
Euglish ” became a proverb amongst the Hovahs. On Sir Robert 
Farquhar’s return in 1820, he re-opened the communication ; and 
Mr. Hastie returned to Madagascar, accompanied by the mis¬ 
sionary Mr. Jones, from the London Missionary Society, who 
had been for several yearB watching for an opportunity to occupy 
this interesting field of labour. Mr. Hastie had an arduous task 
to remove the impression which bad been made. But the activity 
of a straight-forward, manly mind, managing a rude, energetic, 
and ambitious one, and directing all its appeals with admirable 
judgment, dexterity, and tact, at last triumphed over all oppo¬ 
sition, and the Madagascar slave-trade was abolished. 

Mr. Hastie died in 182t>, at Tananarivo, having met with a 
series of accidents and illnesses before his death, which broke up 
his constitution. He died at the early age of forty. Radama 
watched hi/sick bed, and wept over his grave; and the following 
testimonial, truly eloquent in matter, is inscribed by Mr. Ellis to 
his memory 

“ It would be fruitless to attempt anything like an account of the 
individual instances in which Mr. Hastie endeavoured to promote the 
gmt work of civilisation in Madagascar. The introduction of the first 
Frote>tant missionaries to the capital j the wise, humane, and judicious 
counsel, he gave to Radama; and the faithful, laborious, persevering 
efforts m«le to effect tho abolition of the slave-trade, and the inppres- 
siou of theoretical attacks on tho Comoro islands, have been already 
detailed. Hi. successful efforts with the king to induce a commutation 
of capital putt,li mon t, i by >u hstitpting hard labour in chains, it as 
creditable to his humanity, as tho reduction of money from 70, 80, 
and 100 per cent, o 83, is to his sound policy, in a country whero 
capital is small, and >cqu3ru encouragement. Besides the good already 
stated, Madagascar it t,debud to Mr. Hattie for tho introduction of 
the horse, and many other use),] » n d valuable animals, and of seeda 
and planti of various description Ho had mode arrangements with 
tho king for die manufacture of \ g „ ) » ,}, ort ti me before hia 

deesooe, ordered epparetui from EqUnd for that purpose. He had 
also introduced two plought, a harrot and soma wheel-carriages, with 
various implements of industry; and > him tho people Ae indebted 


for tho method of training oxen for the yoke, and to carry burdens. 
Though passionately and avowedly fond of amusements, he neither 
introduced nor encouraged them iu Madagascar. His constant aim 
was to set an example of industry j and hence, although a billiard-table 
was opened by a European at Tananarivo, ho neither played himself 
nor gave it his sanction. 

“ The Protestant mission in Madagascar is deeply indebted to the 
support and countenance of Mr. Hastie. He was not only ready on 
all occasions to sanction its labours when solicited, bat voluntarily 
embraced every opportunity by which he could manifest the cordial 
interest ho felt in its prosperity, believing it to bo among the most 
important means for securing bis favourite object—the civilisation of 
Madagascar.” 

Two years after Mr. Haatie’a death, Radama followed him to 
the grave. Ho succeeded his father at the age of sixteen, and died 
at that of thirty-six j he found Tananarivo, not what its name 
would imply—" a thousand towns”—but a mere village, and he 
left it adorned with many excellent houses, roads, plantations, and 
with an increased and increasing population; his father left him 
a reputation to be sustained, and the “ beardless boy,” as u rival 
chief termed him, surpassed his father's fame, for he was the first 
to reduce Madagascar to a real or nominal dependence; and 
having a proud, ambitious spirit, being keenly sensitive to reputa¬ 
tion, and quick to perceive his country’s good, he adopted im¬ 
provements even of the most novel description, and carried all his 
purposes with a high hand. It is to be deeply regretted that 
such a man should have given way to self-indulgence, to the ruin 
of his constitution, in the very prime and best estate of his life. 
On his coffin was placed the following inscription—(Manjaka 
signifies king)—the first of the kind that with any justice coflld 
have beeo inscribed to the memory of a Madagascar prince:— 
Tananarivo—1 August, 1828, 

RADAMA MANJAKA. 

Unequalled among the Princes, 

Sovereign 
Of the Island. 

Great confusion followed the death of Radama. But at last one 
of his queens, Ranavalona, a woman, doubtless, of energy and spirit, 
however they may be directed—was proclaimed his successor, to 
the exclusion of his favourite queen and daughter. The uiurpation 
was immediately marked by blood. Prince Rataffe, who was mar¬ 
ried to Radama's sister, and who had created considerable interest 
in IiOndon by his visit to our capital in 1821, was put to death, 
after a mock trial, and his wife was speared. Several of Rudamu’s 
ablest chief men shared the lame fete. During Radama’s lifetime 
the party opposed to innovation—who hated the Missionaries and 
their schools—had been kept in check, though their complaints 
compelled their imperious monarch on one occasion to tell the 
Missionaries that they were going on too fast. Now, with the 
accession of Ranavalona, an opposite policy was introduced; and 
the first victims to it were the illustrious natives who had patron - 
feed the new system. But Ranavalona went farther—she annul¬ 
led the treaty with Britain, and permitted Mr. Haatie’s successor, 
Mr. Lyall, to be driven out of the country with indignities for which 
Radsma would have exacted a plentiful crop of heads. 

Meantime the coronation of the new queen was celebrated with 
a splendour unknown before in Madagascar, showing, in a most 
decided manner, the progress that had been made during the late 
reign. Ranavalona was crowned on the 12th of June, 1829. 
Upwards of 60,000 people were assembled to witness the cere¬ 
mony, which took placo in a large open space near the capital, 
where the Kabaries or public assemblies are held. The Europeans 
in Tananarivo had a place reserved for them behind the platform, 
with a guard of two hundred soldiers to protect them from the* 
crowd. We cannot give the whole of the coronation ceremonial, 
os detailed by Mr. Ellis; it would really appear to advantage 
beside our own; but we may find room for the following passage:—• 

“ When the queen entered the place of asipmbly, the was carried 
towards the sacred stone, which itandi about one hundred yards from tho 
platform on which the sovereign usually appears. Alighting on tho 
south tide of the stone, her majesty ascended ft, and stood with her 
feeo towards tho east, being surrounded by five generals, each holding 
his cap or helmot in one hand, and a drawn sword in the other, the 
band at the same time playing the national sir. The qneen, standing 
upon the sacred stone, exclaimed, * Moaina, masina, v’aho ?’ i. e. ‘ Am 
I consecrated, consecrated, consecrated ?* The five generals replied, 
'Marine, marina, masina, hianao' You are consecrated, conse¬ 
crated, .consecrated !' Then all the crowd shouted, ' Trarautitra 
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hianao, Ranavalomanjaka !'». t . 1 Long may yon live, Rnnavnlnmsn- 
jaka! ’ The queen, then defending from the stone on Die east side, 
took the idols Manjakatsina and Full take into her hands, ami addressed 
them, saying, ‘ My predecessors have given yon to we. I put my 
trust in you; therefore support mo!' She thon delivered them into 
the hands of their respective keepers, entered her palanquin, and was 
borne towards the platform.” • 

The Missionaries, after the accession of Ranavalona, did not 
immediately experience any inconvenience, farther than the loss 
of oonrt favour and patronage. But their proceedings tvere 
strictly watched j restriction after restriction was placed on their 
preaching and teaching; the natives were restrained from free 
communication with them; and one Sunday, as the queen passed 
the chapel, and heard the congregation singing, she exclaimed 
that these people would not atop till they lmd loat their heads ! 
The Missionaries, notwithstanding, continued cautiously their 
Operations, endeavouring to avoid cause of offence. The New 
Testament was finished in 1830, and a printing-press and types 
brought from London in 1834. But at last the queen’s mind 
was roused by insinuations that the objects of the Missionaries 
were ulterior and political, tending to the overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment ; and at a great “kabaty,” or assembly of the people, held 
early in the year 1835, the decree wes issued for the auppression 
of Christianity. All things considered, this decree is a very re¬ 
markable state document; the following passage contains the 
whole spirit of the objections of the Madagascar government to 
the propagation of Christianity:— 

11 As to baptism, societies, places of worship, distinct* from the 
■carets, anil the observances of tire sabbath, how many rulers arc there 
in this land ? Is it not I alone that rule ? Those things arc not to be 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MRS. FELICIA 
HEMANS* 

It is one of the beauties of Christianity that it not only warns 
the soul of the future, and fits it for the life to come, bat also 
sheds its kindly influence over the relations of the present. It is 
adapted to every situation and circumstance in whieh we may be 
placed. Interwoven with the best habits and dispositions of onr 
nature, its gentle graces, like the dews of heaven, water every 
fertile soil. It is serious in the solemn worship of the sanctuary ; 
It is tender and familiar in the affections of the household; it is 
the friendly companion atnid the scenes of nature; it is the stay 
of adversity, nun the best comfort of prosperity: it never deserts 
us, Wherever n man has a true source of enjoyment, it is present 
to sanctify and increaso the happiness. Christianity embraces all 
the conditions of our state. It nerves the arm of the artisan at 
his daily labour; it strengthens the soldier in patriotism; it 
enlightens the study of the philosopher j it teaches the scholar 
his jugt end and aim ; it seconds the call of duty; it invigorates 
every faculty to its most perfect exercise. Nor does it fail the 
mere man of letters in his pursuit of literature, but it meets the 
author in his closet and infuses into his page the real and natural 
interests of life. For it lays before him in the Bible the best 
model of composition ever penned, and awakes in him the influ¬ 
ence of noble precept and example. It enlarges his understanding. 
It shows him effects not in themselves, hat linked to a first Great 
Cause. It unfolds futurity, and thus gives the necessary comple¬ 
tion to the history of man. It creates new sympathies in the 
kind, for it teaches that all men arc brothers, and humility the 
corner-stone of virtue. It cultivates the love of nature. It 
cherishes the domestic tics, and reads a brighter memorial in the 


llano, they are unlawful in my country, saith Rauavalomanjaks, for tear of affection than in the most successful effort of policy. It is 

a I_____a xl._ _c_ _ _._i_ I . 1 .. _i _1_... si.,.!. , . . . ... . 1 r 


they are not the customs of onr ancestors, and 1 do not change their spiritual, and looks to the emot 
customs, excepting as to things alone which improvo my country,” acts of fortune. In fine, it emb 
This decree completely stopped the operations of the Mission- dwelling in the heart, and rent 
aries, who seeing no change in the sentiments of the government, the claims of humanity, 
left Madagascar in 183C, and went to the Mauritius. The native These remarks might be pur 
Christians, who were numerous, have been subjected to a hitter them by the example of Mrs. 1 
persecution, have been obliged to read their copies of the Scrip- periority of her verse to that o( 
tores in secrecy, and to meet by stealth j and many have lost their net Inter to her early writings, i: 


lives. Mr. Ellis records the fate of an interesting and noble- 
minded lady. Indeed the whole reign of Ranavalona has been 
hitherto marked by the blood of the best and bravest of her 
people. 

Bnt there is hope for Madagascar. The very circumstance of a 
well-appointed embassy being sent to Paris and London in 1830, 
shows what progress the nation is making. The language has 
been written ; the foundation of a literature laid ; the Scriptures 


spiritual, and looks to the emotions of the soul above tire great 
acts of fortune. In fine, it embraces the very spirit of literature j 
dwelling in the heart, and rendering every thought sensitive to 
the claims of humanity. 

These remarks might be pursued, lint we hasten to illustrate 
them by the example of Mrs. Hemans. By observing the su¬ 
periority of her verse to that of the poetesses of the day, and of 
her later to her early writings, in connexion with her history, we 


must be led to attribute the different character to the influence of 
religion inspiring her later poetry with a more natural interest, 
and fitting it for its just end—au intimacy with the religious prin¬ 
ciples of our nature. 

Mrs. Hemans set out in life with all the ardour and enthusiasm 
of genius. She showed her individual character almost in her 
childhood. Her parents’ residence in Wales, surrounded by lofty 
Lilia, and bordering on the ocean, brought her under poetic in¬ 


here been translated; useful arts have been introduced; and if fluences she was formed to experience and retain. Often do we 
Christianity be not utterly exterminated, it will revive with more Hod her in after life, recurring in her imagery to the scenes of her 
power.' If the comparison does not appear too far-fetched, we youth. Living apart from the world, her soul dwelt in a sphere 
may term Raduma the Henry the Eighth of Madagascar, and his of >t“ own—weaving peculiar associations into on ideal world for its 
successor a combination of the Mary and Elizabeth. May we abode. She cultivated only the imagination; all her thoughts 
not hope that this “ Great Britain of Africa,” as Mr. Ellis terms were tinged with romance. This, as her biographer remarks, has 

it, is yet destined to be a great nation ? Its evils as well as its advantages. While she was looking on 

The natives, customs, anil physical characteristics of Madagascar all things in a poetic light, seeing only the fanciful and romantic 
afford ample materials for another article. We shall therefore, at separated from the gross and actual, her affections were lost to the 

an early period, return to the island. thousand social sympathies with mankind, which only ail actual 

participation in their joya and sorrows, a mingling with the com¬ 
mon routine of life, can confer. But this was destined to be 
remedied in the sad experience of life, loosing one by one these 
tics, and fastening them to more real objects of interest. 

The poetical character of Mrs. Hemans’ mind being thus early 
established, her muse was never silent; but sent forth to the *orld 
a long series of works which, undergoing some curtailment—<s what 
modern poeta shall not ?—wilt be remembered with the Rnguage. 
Her first pieces were little more than specimens of skilfp’venifica- 
tion; as she advanced, her individual manner apodied in the 
truly woman-like feeliug which marked her poetry, she selection 
of subjects, the delicacy of taste,*the nice perception of beauty, 
the heroic ardour shown in her writings, nay pen their fluency, 
evince the feminine nature of her mind. H*f women share the 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 

Ovrk deserts wide and far 
They have traced the guiding stat j 
Still with eyes of faith they gaze 
On the mystic meteor’s blase. 

To Bethleiu’s stable points the sign, 
Rude cradle for a babe divine! 

There the Virgin-mother mild, . 

Gazed upon her heavenly child, 

While all around the Shepherds bent 
Honouring him their God bad sent, 

The bearer of his gracious wiH 
Wlm his promise should ftalfU, 

And in this his wondrous birth 
Give hope and happiness to earth. 


they may not do or die, the„ 

“ Records of Woman” are a tro?dy for her sex; its conatancy, 
devotion, patriotism, and love, a/ commemorated in strains that 
should be dear to every female A art * It was reserved, however, 
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tor her later works to add to these a still nobler memorial—the 
strength and endurance of woman’s piety. 

Another of the early characteristics of Mrs. Hemans' verse was 
its patriotic tone. Her mind clung to every trait of national cha- 
racter wherever it might be found. Her fine martial and lyric 
"Lays" are of “Many Lands." They embrace the northern 
legend of “Runic rhyme” with the tradition of the south. Songs 
of ancient Greece awake in the stirring pages with the old English 
war message. The German harvest song equally with the Indian 
tale enlists her sympathy, while America owes her a debt of 
gratitude for the hold and picturesque 

“ Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers" 

But her attention became awakened to simpler objects. In a 
gay mood she could always surrender herself to an “ Hour of 
Romance,” and live over some old dream of chivalry; but as the 
pressing interests of life closed around her, she gave herself to 
more real though less ambitious topics. The poetry of domestic 
life, as it appears iu the excitement of joy, the calm sufferance of 
affliction, or the hope of hereafter, arrested her thoughts. Site 
felt that this came home to the hearts of all j that while other 
themes might attract the fancy or imagination, this was buried 
deep in the soul with an interest permanent as our nature. She 
knew that other associations of man would lose their force—the 
storied castle perish with the record of human glory—while this 
remained a part of our common humanity— 

“ 'Ihfrc may the bald's higb theme* bo found, 

We ille, uo pars nnny : 

But faith, love, pity—these are liound 
To earth without decay. 

The heart that burnt, the eheek that glows, 

The tear from hidden spring., 

The thorn and glory of the ruse— 

Thc*c are undying things," 

This change in the. poetry of Mrs. Hemans, caused by a devo¬ 
tion to renl life, may in no slight degree be attributed to the 
study of Wordsworth. When silo had onee become acquainted 
with his works, they were ever after iter chosen oracles. What 
she says in one of Iter letters of the lake scenery, “ My spirit, is 
too much lulled by these sweet scenes to breathe one word of 
sword ami spear, until I linve hid Wiuamlermere farewell,” may 
he extended to the mighty genius of the place. The poetry of 
Wordsworth opened iter a new being. She had before looked 
upon the. world with an eye to the fanciful and romantic; site 
now saw the simple und religious. Her thoughts of the affections 
had been always blended with the woman’s love of excitement— 
the interest of battle and engagement, the. knightly banquet and 
(he aged minstrel, the tilt and tourney, the masquerade, and all 
the ancient retinue of chivalry; now they were uttempered to a 
kindlier feeling. Her harp had cchord to the notes of glory and 
adventure: it was now responsive to the vibrations of the soul. 
She became acquainted in his pages with 

' “ The still sad music of humanity ” 

stealing gently from the heart of every human being, the simple as 
well as the learned, the cottager and peasant alike with the noble¬ 
man, the humbleat with the most elevated. Here she found 
something Jike repose. The tempest of the passions was stayed, 
the airy visions of Janey were called home, and she came to learn 
the calm of true poetry. In her own language her earlier workB 
had been 

“ Sad sweet fragments of e strain— 

First notes of some yet straggling harmony, 

By the strong rush, the crowding joy and pain 
Of many Inspirations met, and held 
From its true sphere." 

It may not be uninteresting to the reader to qnote Mrs. Hemans’ 
own worda with respect to Wordsworth. Her first acquaintance 
with hia writings is celebrated in s letter to Miss Jewsbury : 

“ The enclosed lines (those too the poet Wordsworth) are effusions 
of deep and sincere admiration, and will give you some idea of the en¬ 
joyment, and 1 hope I may say, advantage, which you liavo been the 
means of imparting by so kindly intrusting me with your prccions copy 
of Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous Poems. It has opened to me snlfh a 
treasure of thought and feeling, that I shall always associate your name 
with some of my pleasantest recollections, at having introduced me tothe 
knowledge of what I can only regret should have been so long a 
’Yarrow Diivisited.’ I could not write to yon sooner, Mcaute I 
wished to tell you that I lud really studied these poems, pud they have 
been the daily food of my mind ever since l^bonowcd them. There 


is hardly any scene of « happy, though serious‘domestic life, or any 
mood of a reflective mind, with the spirit of which some one or other 
of thorn does not bountifully harmonize. This author is the true 
Poet nf Hone, and of all the lofty feelings which have their root in 
the soil of home affections. His fine sonnets to liberty, and indeed all 
his pieces which have nay reference to political interop remind me of 
the spirit in which Schiller has conceived the character of William Tell 
—a calm, single-hearted herdsman of the hills, breaking forth into a 
fiery and indignant eloquence, when the sanctity of his hearth is invaded." 

After this introduction, Mrs. Hemans became a student of 
Wordsworth, so that, at leaBt daring the later years of her life, a 
single day never passed without a reference to his works. It was 
indeed a source of pleasure to her when she lived a summer at 
“ The Lakes,” during part of the time an inmate at Rydal Mount. 
Her acquaintance with the man did not detract from the idea of 
hia writings. 

Intimacy with the poetry of Wordsworth doubtless led the way 
to tiie change to a more serious character in Mrs. Hemans’ verse, 
which the severe school of affliction afterwards matured. The 
“ Quarterly Review" of 1820, in a notice of her poems, says, “ In 
our opinion, all her poems are elegant and pure in thought and 
language ; her later poems are of higher promise, they are vigorous, 
picturesque, and pathetic." There was yet a third stage to which 
they afterwards attained—they became sublime and religious. It 
was dot till sickness lmd touched her frame, and sorrow tamed the 
wildness of her spirit, that, she reached her worthiest efforts in 
song. As her heart was purified from the world, her mind was 
freed also.mid soared to a better element. Its purpose was fixed, 
for it hnd found on appropriate object in the religious sympathies 
of life. Not only the domestic affections, but even the beautiee 
of nature, ever familiar to her verse, were coloured with a new 
aspect. They were not only holy or fair in themselves, but they 
reflected the qualities of their Creator. The passions of life, before 
so imperfectly represented iu their brief hour of excitement, were, 
by the prospects of Revelation, connected to an endless existence 
hereafter. There, just poetry, like true morality, must find its 
end ; all else falls short of its proper aim: This is well illustrated 
by our unthoress herself in one of her letters. She is speaking of 
a character in her verse. “ It was with some difficulty that 1 
refrained from making Alccstis express the hope of an immortal 
re-union. I knew this would he out of character, and yet could 
scarcely imagine how love so infinite in its nature could ever have 
existed without the hope (even if undefined and unacknowledged) 
of a ‘ heavenly country, an unchangeable resting-place. This 
awoke in me many other thoughts with regard to the state of 
human affections, their hopes, and their conflicts, in the days of 
the ‘ gay religions, full of pomp and gold,' which, offering, os they 
did, so much of grace and beauty to the imagination, yet held out 
so little comfort to the heart. Then 1 thought how much these 
affections owed to a deeper und more spiritual faith, to the idea 
of a God who knows all our inward struggles, and pities our 
sufferings.” 

The best corollary on what we have written is to be found in the 
actual experience of Mrs. Hemans, os recorded by herself. She 
writes, the year before her death, serious with the solemn purpose 
of life, “ I have now passed through the feverish and somewhat 
visionary state of mind, often connected with the passionate study 
of art in early life ; deep affections and deep sorrows seem to have 
solemnized my whole being, and I now feel us if buund to higher 
and holier tasks, which though I may occasionally lay aside, I 
could not long wander from without some sense of dereliction.” 
And about the same period—" The more I look for indications of 
the connexion between the human spirit; and its eternal source, 
the more extensively I see those traces open before me, and the 
more indelibly they appear stamped upon our mysterious nature. 
1 cannot but think that my mind has both expanded and strength¬ 
ened during the contemplation of such things, and that it will thus 
by degrees arise to a higher and purer sphere of action than it has 
yet known. If any years of peace and affection be granted to my 
fhtnre life, 1 think 1 may prove that the tlitcipline of tiormt has, 
akleast, not been without a purifying and ennobling influence.’’ 
TOese few sentences unfold the true secret of Mrs. Hemans’ later 
success. It is the “ discipline of storms ” that must elevate Hie 
human character. Prosperity may be joyful to the sense, but 
adversity is healthful to the soul. “ Certainly virtue is like pre¬ 
cious odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed.” 

Under the combined influence of improved taste, much sorrow, 
and a firmly infixed religions principle, Mrs. Hemans wrote ber 
last pork, “ The Scenes and Hymns of Life.” It I* certainly, as 
• • 
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a literary compositioh, her best production, and justifies her con* 
fidence, had her life been prolonged, of giving to the world some¬ 
thing far superior to her other writings. As admirers of her verse, 
we would point to this, and show Christianity to be the best in¬ 
structor in literature. It will bear the test of criticism. To note 
an occasional lmauty—she has a power of condensed expression 
rarely acquireuby the female writer, which appears in single lines 
of great force. Calling poetic inspiration 

■’ The gift, the vi«iou of the uoteel'd eye," 


duced them. We see one walking to and fro among us, mingling 
with us in the business and the charities of life, apparently superior 
to ourselves in no internal endowment, and perhaps inferior to 
ourselves in external advantages and possessions. This man 
remains among us, or perhaps we lose sight of him for several 
years, after which he comes upon us all unawares, as one more 
respected and distinguished than ourselves—one who receives more 
greetings in the streets and market-places—one who can afford to 


the approaches Wordsworth's “ Vision and the faculty divine.” fare and dress better than ourselves. Most people are content to 
Her allusions in these poems are incidental, and far more vigorous account for this by exclaiming, “ Some people are bom with silver 
than is her earlier works. When she speaks, in 11 The Prayer of spoons in their mouths ! ” This may be a very short and easy 
the Lonely Student,” of way of reaching a solution; but it is not a just one. If one 

“ The gravB ,w,etne " 0,1 ,he brow of Truth -” inquire minutely into the history of such a person, we shall gene- 

we fancy almost that the dream of Plato has been realized, and roily find that conduct, and not chance—conduct more than even 


^tweare looking upon the countenance of Truth so lovely, that abmty _ has the 80Urce of hia we lf are . If we cou ld acquaint 
all fall down and worship her. JThe Sonnets entitled “ Old Church Dart . a - .. . . \ .. 

in an English Park,” and “ A Church in North Wales,” are “ ! intimately with the secrets of his heart and of his 

sturesque and thoughtful. In the sketch of the “ English chamber > and Bec how aU th,n S* wcre made «A«ement to one 
artyr, there is a fine ode on the Passion. chosen pursuit-~how carefully every fragment of time was em- 

<• The sun set in a fearful hour, ployed—what discouragements were borne—what difficulties were 

The stars might well grow dim; overcome,—and how, in the midst of trial and sorrow, the eye 

When this mortality had power looked steadily forward to the brighter and better days to come 

_ So to o ershadow Him.’ at lastif we could see this, we should not be so ready to think 

The Sabbath Sonnet, her latest work dictated from her bed of that these more prosperous and better days came too soon, or were 


picturesque and thoughtful. In the sketch of the “ English 
Martyr,” there is a fine ode on the Passion. 


' The sun sot in a fearful hour. 

The stars might well grow dim; 
When this mortality had power 
So to o'ershadow Ills.” 


death, was a noble last strain for a Christian poetess. 

“ How many blessed groups this hour aru bending, 
Through England's primrose meadow-paths their way , 
Toward spire and tower 'midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallow’d day. 
The halis from old heroic ages gray, 
l’our their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 

Wiih whose thick orchard blooms the soil winds play. 
Send out tbeir Inmates In a happy flow. 

Like a free vernal stream. 1 may not tread 
With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound; yet, oh my God I I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath fill'd 
My chasten'd heart, and all its throbbing still'd 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness." 


too bright when they came. 

We, who are now privileged to address the readers of the London 
Saturday Journal, have ourselves been regarded as a silver-spoon 
man by many of the friends and associates of our boyhood. Not 
that we have attained to any positive eminence among men, but that 
our circumstances and employments are in strong contrast to those 
of our early life ; and the stronger such contrast is, the stronger 
at all times will be the disposition to attribute the alteration to 
happy chances, or to a peculiarly happy tact in bending circum¬ 
stances, or in bending to them. We sec no reason to imaginr that 
the most destitute reader of this Journal has experienced circum¬ 
stances of greater destitution than ourselves, or has been less 


Our task is now briefly performed. We have asserted our argu- favourably situated for the improvement of his mind, or his per- 

III f nnf flidf nil wwxnt-n.v Miiflk k. k..h ika knsi . . J _ 1 * 


ment^not that all poetry mast be religions but that the best ^ c i roura6tancea . T be very worst of the discomforts and 

poetry, and worthiest the name, that winch enters into the nature .. . ... .._. , ... , .. . 

of man, his passions and aftcctions, which represents his diameter, P r,v “ ^tch the poorest and most des itute are obliged to 
must be essentially so. Let tbe poet, then, who would write lor °f ar » formed but the least portion of our discouragements and 
man, study to be taught of Heaven. Let the envy, malice, and difficulties: and while it is denied that they were overcome through 
selfishness of his disposition be supplanted by Christian charity, fortunate chances, it is admitted that there is no man to whom 
Let his life breathe the spirit of the New Testament. Let his victories more signal are not open, if he will but fight for them, 
inspiration be from Hearen. ... , ... 

--.-. --- Oar own prevailing desire in early life was to gratify a strong 

SILVER SPOONS AND WOODEN LADLES. thirst for knowledge, under circumstances of physical obstruction 

“ Some people are born with silver spoons in their mouths, and wb * cb made *t difficult to procure books, while books were 
others with wooden ladles.” Every one knows what this proverb won rendered the only means by which that knowledge could 
means, and how it is applied; and we are constrained to say that be ° btamed - f lmost tbe , thin « we ““ w«n®«>ber, is, 

..... ' rhnr wo nrnvn rliei iincuoaoni> nf nil ini*nnioiia luliinuk ahm 


we admire neither the proverb nor its application. Spenser says':— 
“Hi* tho mynd, that raaketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happio, rich or poore ; 

For some, that hath abundance at hi* will, 

Hath not enough, but want* lu greater store ; 

And other, that hath Utile, asks no more, 

But in that little Is both rich and wlie \ 

For wisdom is most riches; fooles llimforo 
They are, which fortunes doe by vows devizo 
, * Slth each unto himselfc his lire may furtunizo." 

That every oue may in this manner ” fortunize ” his inner life by 
the cultivation of habits, feelings, and acquirements, which tend 
tb happiness by strengthening the mind, aud humanizing the cha¬ 
racter, is not much questioned. But perhaps there are not many 
readers who would be quite ready to concede thatcliance has ingeneral 
very little to do with even a man’s external prosperity in lift. 
What the wooden-ladle people call the ” luck ” of the silver-spoon 
people is assuredly nothing more than the proper use of some 
common quality, such as industry, perseverance, self-denial, whioh 


be obtained. Almost tbe earliest thing we can remember, is, 
that we were the possessor of an Ingenious cabinet of our own 
manufacture, being a box six inches long, by ahout four in 
breadth and depth, made of deal board nearly an inch thick, 
secured by a hasp of shoemaker’s thread, a staple of wire, 
and the padlock of a stable door. Through the kindness of one 
whose kindness availed not in the cloudy and dark days which 
came after, and through much abstinence of oar own from apples, 
gingerbread, and barley-sugar, this box was stored with a very 
extensive collection of halfpenny, penny, and two-penny books. 
There was Cock Robin and the House that Jack Built; Cinderella 
and .Goody Two-Shoes; the Giant-killer and King Pippin; with 
many other works of less note, the very names of which have 
escaped our recollection. These, certainly, were not works of the 
most informing description; bnt on Hie same principle that the 
“ sports of children satisfy the child,” exciting and amusing 
reading of this sort, in the want of something more fitted to the 
use, forms an early love of reading, the value of which in maturer 
years ennnot be too highly estimated. The sanguine hope and 
expectation with which we look forward to the doings and conduct 


all men, if they choose to tax their own energies, are capable of of the rising generation, is principally founded on the consideration 
exerting. We allow our minds to dWell too much on contrasts— of the happier auspices under which their minds have been formed, 
to look too much on effects, separately from the causes which pro- Haring the first fifteen or twenty years of this century, inch as 
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those in the above enumeration, were the only books a child 
could purchase with his pence; and even of these the best were 
always the most difficult to procure. Five shops were ran¬ 
sacked for a copy of King Pippin; but the rest, any of the shops 
could have supplied. Now, one or two pence will purchase a large 
quantity of interesting and useful literature. Childreu have now 
an extensive literature of their own, their larger volumes, their 
little books, their annuals, their magazines; * and to speak of those 
tiny books which children more especially delight to possess, the 
stupid things with which our own early childhood was obliged to be 
satisfied, are in the course of being rapidly superseded by others 
perhaps not less attractive, and certainly far more useful—far 
more healthily stimulative of the new-born ap]ietite. 

Here, then, was at the very first outset, in those days, a difficulty, 
which—apart from any difficulties of personal position—required 
something more than all the “ silver spoons” in Comhill, and 
something more than a concentration of all the “ luckiest chances” 
in the lottery of life, to overcome. 

In like manner, in later years, the entire absence of cheap pub¬ 
lications, and hence the absolute want, in the homes of working 
people, of useful books, wliijh they might lend to a poor seeker 
after knowledge, while the ahseuce of proper lending libraries, 
precluded even tlioBe who could afford to spare a few weekly pence 
from any other resource than the novel and romance,—were cireum - 
(Stances necessarily continuing the same class of obstacles which 
ireqnired far other endowments than “ luck ” to overcome. Yet 
khey were overcome; not, though we say it ourselves, by any de¬ 
sultory efforts of what is termed gcniuB or ability, but simply by 
ipeneve ranee. The knowledge we arc now master of, has placed 
I'and sustained us in a situation of life far superior to the most 
iSariguine hopes of our early years. 

■ This argument appears so self-evident, that we should deem the 
(Statement of it a work of perfect supererogation, were it not that 
W have had some strong experience in the case of others and in 
Sour own, that there is often too much of a disposition to remember 
^nothing hut the “ luck” of the successful, to forget the long and 
; weary years they had to wait before they could find the doors of 
knowledge open to them,—how long they were excluded from the 
‘feast, yet fainted not, but diligently gathered up the crumbs which 
.fell from the table,—and how very often, in those their self-guided 
days, they found only stones and unprofitable things, where they 
had sought the bread of true knowledge with hunger that might 
not he appeased. Yet there is much in this of the history of 
hundreds whom their old companions regard only as “ fortunate.” 
But this is no marvel; for those who do not like to think must 
very often be unjust. 

* It is worthy of notice that the first low-priced magazines were appro* 
prlated to the service of children. The Child’s Companion, Children’s Friend, 
Teacher's Offering, Tract Magazine, and many others, wore established a long 
while before any decided attempt was made to furnish the general public with 
cheap periodical^ The above wero all religious publications, but contained a 
gfaatdeal of general information. 


THE (iVLV STREAM. 

Tui remarkable current between the Bahamas ami the American coast, 
called by navigators tho Out/Stream, is that which passes through the Culfof 
Florida, running to tho north-caat with considerable velocity, ft crosses tho 
Atlantic in an easterly direction, aweepa along the shores of the Azores, uud 
turns towards the straits of Gibraltar and the Island of Madeira. Its track 
across the Wastern Ocean may always be distinguished by the high temperature 
of the waters, their deep blue colour, the quantity of saa-waed floating on their 
surface, and by Ike heat of the aurroundby atmosphere. The steadiness with 
which substances throws into this stream are carried onward In Id course, is 
strikingly illustrated hy the recorded fact, that towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, before Europeans were acquainted with the existence of America, two 
bodies of an unknown rara of men were cast on tho shores of the Arores, and 
pieces of the indigenous eano of the Vest Indies wore brought by the same 
current to the little Island of Porto Santo. Those circumstances are said to 
have strengthened Columbus in his concliukma with respect to the existence 
of a Western Continent, and to have ltd to hii subsequent Important discovery 
of tin New World. . 


A ..TALE OF LA VENDEE! 

Tits war hi I,a Vendfic, the insurrection of the peasants of that devoted 
district against the authority of the Convention, their determined aland hi 
defence of the monarchy, was one of the most remarkable events which 
occurred dunug the progress of theT?rtnch Revolution, and it has been sur¬ 
rounded with tenfold Interest by the publication u f the memoirs of Uie cele¬ 
brated Mudamc do La ltuchejuqurlln, whose unparalleled adventures and 
sufferings fill the mind of the reader willt astonishment and sympathy. 

Tho district usually denominated La Vendde, comprises wore limn is 
strictly entitled to that name; the prominent part which the Vendkuns, pro¬ 
perly so culled, look in the contest, caused the term to be extended to the whole 
tract of country to the south of the Loire, which engaged in tho contest. It 
consists of that part of Poitou called the Pays du Borage, (the woodlandsl part 
of Anjou and of tho Comte Mautais, or, according tu the modern division of the 
country into departments, of parts of the Lower Loire, Maine and Loire, and 
the two Si'pres and La Vendee. 

The district nearly approached the sea coast on the west and south, but a 
narrow tract on each of those boundaries adhered to the Convention, and thus 
La Vendee was entirely surrounded by a hostile country, except on the aide of 
Brittany, where tho inhabitants wero also favourable tu Ihe Kuya’. cause, and 
there the Loire intervened. 

The couniry is peculiar in its character, routining of low hills and narrow 
valleys, few eminences rising to a height sufficient to command an extended 
view, it was traversed by only one great road, that leading from Names to 
Horhelle, and was tiilrrserled by numberless cross roads of the most wretched 
description, forming such a labyrinth that tho inhabitants thenisulves were 
puzzled if they grill far from home. Woods and forests occurred here and there, 
although of no greet extent, but the whole was scattered with trees, In clumps 
and hedge-rows, and thence obtained tho nnmc of lineage. Every valley pos- 
sessed Us little nil, which, increasing in ils onward course, swelled into consider- 
ublestreanis, as they approached I lie coast. 

Tlie inhabitants held hut lilt!" communication with their neighbours, and 
lived among themselves in a state of almost patriarchal simplicity. Their 
chief wealth was in their cattle, and the produce of the soil nod tlitzir reins were 
generally paid in kind. The seigneur and Ins tenants lived in n state of friendly 
intercourse, ill which all the good, and hut little of the etil, of the feudal rela¬ 
tion of lord and vassal u as experienced. 

It is not surprising that a sudden change in the government, arbitrary and 
oppressive decrees emanating from nn unacknowledged and unaccustomed 
authority, could not be acceptable to n rural population who hail never felt, 
and consequently could not sympathise with, the grievances which had excited 
the rest of tlie notion to madness. The first decrees of the Convention estab¬ 
lishing a iialionai guard were unwillingly submitted tu by the Vendeuni, but 
the seigneur was elected captuin of the troop in every parish. Tho next step, 
the deprivation of all (he clergy who refused to take the national oath, produced 
the first display of open opposition; the people assembled in arms lo hear mass 
performed by their old teachers in the open fletds, and on several occasions 
resisted the attempts made to disperse them; the churches were deserted, and 
tho new clergy were so much detested that one of them who wished to celebrate 
tlie mass, could nut find one person In a parish containing 100(1 souls, who 
would afford him the means of lighting a taper. 

The attempt to levy the conscription at lcngl h drove them Into open resistance. 
On the loth March 1700 the drawing of the conscription was appointed to com¬ 
mence at St. Flnrena in Anjou. The young men attended and refuser) lo sub¬ 
mit ; they were attacked Ivy the goas-d'armes, and a piece of cannon was brought 
out agninst them. Tucy drove off the gciis-d'armes and captured the guu. 
On that very day two troops were raised, one by Oathelineau. a dealer in wool, 
and the other by Foret, a countryman. A third was shortly raised by fit .fllet, 
a German who had been for sixteen years a soldier, and was llien gamekeeper 
to the Marquis rle Maulevricr. After gaining several advantages over scattered 
bodice of republican troops, they returned to their homes to keep the feast of 
Easter, but they re-.iuemb!ed immediately after, and demanded of tlie chief 
gentlemen of the country that they would become their leaders. D'lilbd, Bon- 
chonip, Royrnud, July, and Lescurc (the first husband of Madam* de Laroche, 
jaquelln), were thus culled upon. The celebrated La Fbaratle raised a troop, 
nail Henri de Larochejaquolln, a young man of twenty, who had been one of the 
king's constitutional guard, and had escaped almost miraculously from tile 
masiMAof Hie 10th oT August, raised the peasants on his estates, and addressed 
them nt these memorable words; ” Friends I— if my father was here, you 
would have confidence in him. I am only a boy; but liy my courage 1 will 
show myself worthy of commanding you. If I advance, follow me ! if I give 
way, kill me—if 1 fall, revenge me." 

Their success wes such as to create the greatest alarm, and the Convention 
patted a decree of extermination against this Hi. fated couniry, which wes exe- 
cutcd to Ihe teller. The resistance of the Vendtani was most obstinate, and 
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they obtained repeated victoria* over the republican troop*, but they could not 
ultimately withstand the overwhelming force* brought agahnt them. General 
Turraau, who put the finishing hud to the deatruction of la Venddo, after 
noticing his Instruction* " to exterminate the Veuddani, to destroy their hiding* 
place*, to burn their wood*, to cut down tffeir craps,” adds, “and in fine the land 
wo* utterly laid waste, and nothing left in this populous country but beeps of 
dead bodies, of ruins and of ashes, the frightftil monuments of national ven¬ 
geance." 

The borrara of thU war, in which no quarter was givon on either side, in 
which even boys of twelve years old bore arms, in which women and children 
were massacred in cold blood by the republicans wherever they were met with, 
are dotailed In the Memoirs of Madame dc Larochcjaquclin, who accompanied 
her huiband aecure throughout all the marches end countermarches of the 
army UU bis death. She aubscquently monied I.ouls do Larocliqjaquello, the 
brother of Henri. During tho hundred days, on Kapoleon's return from Klba, 
Louts headed the aecond insurrection in La Vendee, and fell in battle. 

The dreadful character of the war animated the wliulo population with a 
determination and a devotion to the cause, which is seldom exhibited in a 
popular outbreak, and serves to explain acme circumstances in the talc to which 
these remarks are Introductory, which might otherwise appear forced and 
unnatural. Turreau complains that he could never procure any information as 
ta the proceedings of the VendO ins, and that if any of them ever consented to 
net as spies, they in every Instance either betrayed or trifled with him. 

The stern virtue which animated the whole mass of the people is well Illus¬ 
trated by the following authentic anecdote of Jaty, one of their leaders. 

He had two sons, one of whom wa* an officer In tho republican army. When 
the insurrection took place, and he learned that his father snd brother were 
engaged in it, lie naturally desired to join them i but, aware of Ills father's 
character, he did not dare to do so, without obtaining his consent. Joly sent 
Mm word Ihathe would pistol him with his own hand, if he descried his colours. 
In one of the many engagements which took place, the father found himself 
opposed to the troops among whom his son was numbered. That day deprived 
Joly of both his children; the Vendians were victorious, and on searching the 
field of battle, both the brothers were found among the slain, and were’ buried 
fat one gravo. Joly was sitting that evening overwhelmed with grief, when 
two young men, prisonon, were brought to him for sentence. Let the poor 
boys live," he said; “ their death cannot restore my sons." 

We fear we hare been too garrulous, and that our prefare has become tedious. 
We will no longer try our readers' patience, but proceed at onee to our Taie 
or Ls Vsndh. 

Tub night was dark and stormy, the wind raged among the 
branches of the forest, and the icy rain of a December night 
drenched the clothes, and chilled the blood of two sentinels, who 
kept watch beneath the chcsnut-trees, at a spot where two forest- 
paths met. They bad tong watched in silence, when the younger 
thus addressed his companion :—" It is a bitter night, Francis, 
to keep guard in. The north-east wind freezes our hands and feet.” 
“ What would you have, Andrew ?” replied his brother; “ it is 
our duty. If our good king had not been murdered, should not 
we hare been in his service, and obliged to keep guard at the 
palace, and in the held ? Why do you grumble at doing the same 
thing out of devotion to the good cause ?” 

“ I was not grumbling, Francis, but I should like to know why 
we have been fixed here, like the trees, ever since nine ? ” 

“ Our captain told me, this morning, that he needed two brave 
men to guard a dangerous post, and that he had fixed on me for 
one. 1 told him I was ready, and that yon would bear me com¬ 
pany ; and here we are.” 

“ Well, well, but what arc we here fori What are we to do ? 
Whom are we waiting for? ” 

“ Andrew,” continued Francis, drawing closer to his brother, 

" we are watching over the safety of an officer, who is to-night on 
his road to La Cbanonnfcre, to attend a general meeting there. Now 
you know as muen as I do. Silence and attention 1 we are the 
advanced guard, and the least noise may betray us to the republi¬ 
can patriots.” 

Another hour elapsed, during which no word was spoken by 
the shivering sentinels, who sheltered themselves as well as they 
could beneath the trees, when at length a - step was hear^^botn 
shouldered their arms, and Francis stepped forward to reconnoitre. 
“ Who goes there ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ For Qod and the king,” answered one of the travellers, in a 
loud voice, and in a foreign accent. 

“ Pass on, Monsieur Stofflet,” replied the sentinel, presenting 
arms to the commander-in-chief,■ “ pass on, I know your voice.” 

“ There,” said Stofflet to Ms companion* “ you see that German 
is worth something in La Vendee, mj^dear baron.” 1 


“ Since 1 have had the honour of serving under you, general, 
I have received so many proofs of it, that 1 should be as ready to 
doubt of it as of the existence of a God.” 

" You are a flatterer, baron, but as you only flatter a poor 
game-keeper, 1 hope Heaven may forgive you.” 

Taming to Francis, who, like an old soldier, had shouldered his 
piece, and remained motionless, the general beckoned him to ap¬ 
proach, and demanded oHiim how far it was to La Chaponnidre. 

11 Only a short league; general,” replied the sentinel. “ And 
you have seen nothing ? The blues have sent out no patrols on 
this side to-night ? ” inquired the general. 

“ We have neither seen nor heard anything.” 

“ That is well, your watch is ended, and you may go home to 
bed ; but first take a little brandy with ns, it will warm your hearts; 
thu nbbti carries the bottle in the same pocket ox his breviary,” 

During this conversation a fourth person had come up, panting, 
and almost overpowered by fatigue. “ Come along, Monsieur 
Bernier,” cried the general, with that hoarse laugh, by which he 
was so well known among the Vendeans, “ Come along! If it 
took } 0 i; as long to prepare a diplomatic note, or a proclamation, 
as to make your way through by-paths, to escape an enemy, you 
would never have been chosen secretary-general of the catholic 
army. You arc a regular tortoise, and upon my soul, your lagging 
: has two or three, times nearly made ifk fall into the hands of the 
, blues.” 

Without replying a word, the abbe leant against a tree, but 
1 handed over the bottle, which Stofflet had asked for. The general 
took a draught, and passed it to Francig, who in turn gave it to 
Baron Lickteningen. 

“ Well, now to you, abbe,” said the general, “you seem more 
in need of it than any of ns.” 

“ Pardon me, general,” replied the aged cure of Angers, with 
a calm and dignified air, “ pardon me, it is past midnight, and in 
a few hours 1 shall offer the holy sacrifice of the mass for the 
success of our cause.” 

These words checked Stofflet, who was about to utter a jest; the 
better to conceal it, he turned round to Francis, and said, “ you 
look like a brave man. You are not too fatigued to go on with 
us to the farm-house, where we are expected ? ” 

“ If I were, Monsieur Stofflet, 1 should still find strength 
enough to follow you.” 

“ Well, give your arm to Monsieur l’abbe Bernier, who is not 
so well accustomed to forest-paths and cross-roads, as the Comte 
de Colbert’s gamc-kccper. 1 Bliall reward you, and possibly to¬ 
morrow, by leading yon to fight the republicans at my side.” 

“ 1 desire nothing better, general; but I am not single on this 
post. My brother is here, who, if you will permit him, will be as 
ready to follow you as 1 am. Andrew,” continued he in a low 
voice, “ Andrew, come here.” 

Andrew did not reply. 

“This is strange,” said Francis, “he was there when you 
came up.” 

“ And lie went away, I suppose, when he heard me say you need 
not remain longer. He hag done quite right. You will see him 
in the morning.” 

So saying, General Stofflet, accompanied by his aide-de-camp, 
and the abbd Bernier, supported by Francis, proceeded through 
dreadful paths, plunging through ruts and pnolB df water, which 
they had no time to turn away from ; and at length, covered with 
mud, pierced with cold, and drenched with rain, they reached La 
Cbaponniere. 

The fanner was still up ; a bright fire of heath burned, upon the 
hearth, and at the end of a long table of ehesnut-wood, smoked a 
large vessel filled with a stew of bacon and greens, the smell of 
which filled the whole apartment, where several officers were 
already waiting for their thief. 

The abbe Bernier drew the farmer aside. “Within fear hours,” 
said lie, “ two generals of our army will be here, to confer with 
Stofflet, like these gentlemen. Nobody, not even those who have 
been waiting for us here, know that they are expected. Your 
house, it is true, is safe ; it is hidden, as it were, in the midst of 
the forest.. But, nevertheless, we must keep a good watch against 
any surprise of the bines; for on the interview of to-morrow 
morning depends perhaps the destiny of the catholic and royal 
army.” 

“ Come, come, abbV’ cried Stofflet, who, with his officers, was 
alxeady doing ample justice to the provision* of his host, *• although 
you cannot sup with us, there is no reason why you should not 
warm yburself by this fire, and thaw your froxen limbs ; or why yon 
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should busy yourself with giving signs and counter-signs to this 
good man, as if yon bad exchanged your cooked hat for a helmet.'’ 

“ General,” replied the abbe, “ God has not interdicted ns from 
exercising prudence. I am doing the best both for you and these 
gentlemen. I am making arrangements to prevent any surprise, 
or that at least no traitor may slip in among us." 

" Still the same, my friend; ever in dread of spies and surprises. 
Yon think alt the world is as black as your cassock. For my part, 
I'm glad I do not hold the same opinion." 

“You are in the wrong, general. When the whole fabric of 
religion and monarchy depend on the safety of n few individuals, 
no means must be neglected to provide for their security. Yon 
are good in war, my dear Stofflet, hut, out of the battle-field, you 
know not how to protect yourself." 

“ 1 do not deserve your reproaches, my friend; for in (ruth 1 
should be as little pleased as you to fall into an ambuscade, to die 
without fighting these republicans, cut off by n musket-ball, or on 
the scaffold. But there seemB nothing to fear here. Coulon, my. 
secretary, has recommended this place, and this honest man; and 
why the devil do you wish to frighten us away ? ’’ 

“ I cannot tell,” said Bernier, covering his face with his hands, 
“ I cannot tell.” Then after a few minutes of silence a sadden 
idea struck him, and stepping towards Francis, who, with the rest, 
was busy at the supper-table, he laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“ Young man,” said he, “I think yon said that two were sta¬ 
tioned at the spot where the general met you ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Francis, “ two of ns were on guard s my brother 
Andrew ami myself. Tue captain of our parish placed us there, 
and confided to me the pass-woid and the secret.” 

“ Why not to your brother also ?” said the abb 6 , keeping his 
eyes fixed oil the open countenance of Francis. 

“Oh I I was going to tell you. Andrew, although he is as 
brave as a lion, is sometimes indiscreet.” 

“ And to whom does he tell his secrets ? ” 

“ Oh! to his comrades, .Monsieur Bernier, to the villagers, all, 
like us, under the royal standard.” 

“ To no others ? ” 

“ But, abbe,” began Stofflet, “ what is the use of interrogating 
this poor boy, who would certainly much prefer eating his supper 
to replying to all the idle questions you shower upon him ?” 

11 My inquiries are both for his interest and yours; I beg you 
will not again interrupt me. When did your brother leave you out 
there in the forest f " 

“ Andrew left me as soon as you came up. The general said our 
service was no longer necessary. As my brother was on the other 
side of the road, he thought I was following him, and went away.” 

The abbe, muttering some unintelligible words, retired to the 
large old-fashioned chimney, nud silting down began to read his 
breviary ; but first he said, “ I would recommend you, gentlemen, 
to snatch an hour or two's repose. Who knows if you will find so 
favourable an opportunity to-morrow! ” 

“Truly,” whispered the Baron Lichteningen to the general, 
“ these are the first sensible words the abbd has uttered to-day." 

“ Comrades,” said Stofllet, “ let us take the abbes advice, and 
whilst lie is praying for ns, let us sleep for him." 

In n few minutes all who had been sitting at the table with 
Stoiflct were asleep, with the exception of Francis, who, disturbed 
at the questions of the abbe, approached him, and requested him 
to explain his reasons.* 

“ My child," said the nbbtf, “ I am far from believing your 
brother to be a traitor s God preserve me from condemning my 
neighbour without proof; but I, ail that are here, are burdened 
with a fearful responsibility. In three or four hours, all the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs of the Y’endean army will be assembled under this roof, 
for the purpose of arranging a movement on which the glory, and 
perhaps the pacification of the country, depends ,■ if this meeting 
does not take place, if Stofllet, or the generals who are on the road, 
passing through the woods without any escort, should be betrayed 
to the blues, think what a reckoning he will owe to his country, 
who has traitorously, or even only mdiscreetly, revealed so import¬ 
ant a secret!” 

“ But, sir, my brother is incapable of treachery; he has returned 
to the farm,—and if you would only give the word, I would go 
there.” 

“ My good Francis," cried Monsieur Bernier, “ Heaven has 
inspired you with that thought. Go quickly, and return yet more 
swiftly; please God, yon will find Andrew with his family.” . 

Francis set out, and the abb£, still troubled by anxious doubts, 
began again to peruse hia brevisry. • 


Francis took the nearest road to hia father’s house, and crossed 
fields, hedges, swamps, and ditches; but nothing stopped his 
course, so anxious was he to remove the doubts entertained by 
Monsieur Bernier. He had gone a considerable distance, when he 
-was astonished at the appearance of several lights, which appeared 
to come towards him, and to be proceeding in the direction of La 
Chapouniere. He stepped aside, and concealed himself behind a 
hush, through which he had a full view of a body of republican 
soldiers, who, carrying lanterns, were advancing under the guidance 
of a countryman, who marched at their head. They passed close 
to Francis, who, with a thrill of horror, recognised Andrew, in the 
leader. There he was, with his Vondean musket, his white cockade, 
and his sacred scapulary, his hands at liberty, and his head erect. 

There couM be no doubt as to the object of these troops; and 
swift as an arrow Francis retraced the road to La Chaponnitlre, and 
sank breathless at the feet of M. Bernier. 

“ Save yourselves! ” he cried; “ save the general! my brother Is 
a traitor !” 

*“ 1 felt a presentiment that it was so,” said the abbfi. “ Gene¬ 
ral—gentlemen—rouse yourselves!" he exclaimed, in a voice of 
thuuaer; “arouse, for we are surprised! ” 

Stofflet, Lichteningen, ami the other officers, sprang to their 
arms. “ Where is the enemy ? Where is the enemy f ” repeated 
the general. 

“ The enemy is not here,” replied Francis, in tears ; “ hut hr 
will not be long, for I am but a few minutes in advance. Fly.” 

“ Where shall we fly to ? ” cried all ut once. 

“ Precautions have been already taken,” replied the abbe, with 
admirable coolness, “ taken whilst you were sleeping. Our honest 
host 1ms prepared u place of concealment; let ns follow him." 

They went forth under the guidance of the farmer, the abbe 
walking nt their head, leaning on the arm of Francis, who wept 
and trembled. In about an hour they reached a cottage, where 
their host assured them they were safe from pursuit. 

Francis was plunged in mournful reverie, when Stofllet ap¬ 
proached him. “ Give me your hand,” said he, “ your brother is 
a coward, but you have courage enough for two. Yon have saved 
La Vendee and your family from the most horrible crime. 1 am 
proud to embrace you. Come, cheer up! But remember, if An¬ 
drew ever falls into my hands, whilst I am in power, his last hour 
is come. Traitors cannot be suffered to exist on the soil of La Vcn- 
d<!e ; and if by any chance he is taken, a musket ball at five paces 
will finish his account. 1 love the Ron of the Comte de Colbert, 
who has been my protector, my father : well, if it were possible 
that M. de Colbert could be placed in such a position us Andrew's, 

I would not pardon even him ! " 

‘‘ I will repeat all this to my brother,” murmured poor Francis, 
sobbing. “ I promise it to you, I swear it to yon. Heaven must 
decide the rest. ‘ ’ 

“ Gentlemen,” continued Stofflet, turning to the rest, “ here we 
are on the brink of danger; but M. de Charctte, M. de Marigny, 
who were to join us this morning at La Clmpmmfere, will infallibly 
fall headlong over the precipice, from which wc have escaped, 
through the especial goodness of God. They must be warned nt 
all hazards; we must-" 

“ That is already cared for, general," replied the abbe, “ they 
are in no danger. Our host's two sons set off to them with letters, 
which 1 wrote to them in your name, whilst Frauds was gone in 
search of his brother. My fears were too strong for my patience, 
and it is happy that they were so.” 

“ Capital, my dear abbe! If Lichteningen was not here, 1 should 
say you were the eluverest aide-de-camp that ever belonged to a 
general’s staff.” 

Francis and the farmer now retraced their steps towards the 
farm-house; hut when they reached La Chapouniere, not one stone 
was left upon another. A few hours had sufficed to destroy the 
house, to bum the hams, stacks, and granaries, and to slaughter 
and mutilate the cattle. A cry of horror burst from the poor 
farmer, who called aloud upon his children. No voice replied. A 
scornful laugh, which issued from a shod spared by the conflagra¬ 
tion, was the only answer to his piteous lamentation; the fanner 
sprang' towards the door, hut ere he reached it, a shot laid him 
dead upon the ruins of his homestead. 

At seven o’clock that morning, Francis was sitting by the lire, 
which his old mother was occupied in tending and exciting to a 
flame. His mind was agitated by the most dreadful thoughts; he 
had not spoken a wont since hij return; he had not even looked 
at his parents, and did not seem to hear the questions they reite¬ 
rated, aa # to what had become of Andrew. A length, overcome 
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by their repeated solicitations, he rose, traversed the room with 
hasty steps, striking his forehead and tearing his hair; at length, 
with a convulsive effort, he approached his parents.' 

“Father," cried he, 11 this night a man of La Vendee, born in this 
village, under this roof, (but he is no more my brother, he never 
could huve been-your son,) this man lias sold the life of Stofflet, has 
sold the life of M. Bernier, has betrayed Messieurs Charcttc and 
Morigny, who were on their way to Lu Chsponnierc. That house 
is a mass of ruins and ashes, on which the blood of its master is yet 
fresh. 1 have seen all these crimes committed, and I know their 
author." 

“ And have you suffered him to live? ” demanded his father. 

“ He has not received his sentence. But M. Stofflet has told 
me that if the Comte dr Maulevrier, his old master, whom he loves 
next to God and the king, should (but that is impossible) commit 
such a crime, he should die by bis own hand. Father, in these 
words the general pronounced Andrew's sentenoe. To purify our 
name, hitherto without stain, although lowly, from this foul blot, 
1 must take upon myself the execution of this judgment; and I 
have come here, before I shall quit this dwelling for ever, to give 
yon and my mother my last salute, and to bid you an eternal 
adieu.’’ 

This dreadful announcement seemed to paralyse the hearers. A 
mournful silence succeeded, which was only interrupted by the 
aofabing of the poor mother. 

“ Wife,” said the old Vendean at length, in a firm voice, “ this 
is no time for tears and sighs. God gave ns two sons ; one has 
been taken from us in a cruel manner; bat let us bless Ilis name, 
notwithstanding.” 4 

“ But old unhappy man, what are you about to do ? ” cried she, 
in one of those transports of love, which nature explains so well. 

“ What are we about to do ? That which Abraham, at the com¬ 
mand of God, would have done upon the mountain, where he made 
ready to sacrifice Isaac, who wus innocent, and had not violated 
his faith, or been a traitor to his king; that which M. Stofflet 
would not hesitate to do, if Colbert had betrayed him. Wife, pray 
for the traitor, if you have courage to do it; for me, I will pray for 
strength to enable me to do my duty.” 

And all three fell on their knees. 

At this moment the door opened, and Andrew entered with a 
smiling face, and joy sparkling in his eyes; hat his step was un¬ 
steady, and his voice betrayed his debauchery and intoxication. 

“ Mother,” stammered he, sitting down on the table, and rapping 
on it with his fingers, “ 1 am thirsty, give me some wine; you will 
have plenty of time to say your prayers by-and-bye.” 

“We are praying for the dead,” said Francis, “ especially for 
those slaughtered this morning at La Chaponniere.” 

These words brought Andrew to his senses; he dreaded lest his 
brother had conceived suspicions against him ; and in a hurried 
voice he began a tale he had devised to.account for his absence. 

“ Well,” said his father, who, still on liis knees beside the hearth, 
hod listened to liis son; “ well, both night and day have been 
wearisome to all of us, w e need repose, and to-morrow we shall see 
what is to be done." 

Happy to have eseuprd so easily from the inquiries of■ his 
family, Andrew retired. His mother, then leaving the spot, where 
all this time she had bedewed with her tears the chaplet of beads 
which she rapidly passed through her trembling fingers, approached 
her husband. 

“ Perhaps,” said she, in a supplicating voice, “Andrew is not so 
guilty as you suppose. He may have acted only indiscreetly.’’ 

“ Mother,” said Francis, “ Andrew has sold his soul to the 
nation, and General Stofflet to the blues. 1 saw him acting as 
their guide, when they were marching to cut our throats. He has 
received the price of blood; drunkenness is in his brain, and wine 
sparkles in liis eyes. What he has done once he may do again." 

“But your suspicions may be unfounded. Will you kill our 
child ? Will you murder your brother?” 

“ Come with us," said the father, “ Andrew is by this time 
asleep: it may be that his pockets contain further proofs of his 
crime.” 

They all ascended the stairs in silent and mournful procMsio^. 
Andrew slept, or seemed to sleep. The old man began his search, 
and soon twenty pieces of gold rolled upon the fioor from his red 
girdle. Tire mother grew pale, and her heart grew sick, as if the 
gold was for her a sufficient proof of guilt. The father, suppress-' 
ing his emotion, continued liis examination, but when he drew a 
letter from the pockut of the nhder waistcoat, Andrew, his fine- j 
head covered with cold drops of perspiration, threw himself at his 


father’s feet. “Father,” cried he, “my father, in the name of 
Heaven, do not read that letter; it is a death-warrant.” 

“ For whom ? ” said Francis, making his nrusket ring upon the 
floor j “ is it for La Vendee or for spies ? Answer, for the hour of 
judgment is about to strike.” 

But Andrew answered not. 

“Andrew,” continued Francis, “we can learn nothing from 
this paper, we cannot reud; hut answer roe. Who betrayed the 
secret of Stofflet to the blues? Who trafficked for his head? Who led 
the soldiers to the slaughter at LaChaponnidre?" 

Andrew was silent. 

“ Wliat is this gold which lies at our feet, not one half of which 
we could gain by the honest labour of a whole year? Who has 
polluted this house? What is the recompense of infamy ?.” 

Andrew uttered not a word. 

After some minutes of mournful silence, the mother, obeying 
the signal of her husband, covering her face with her apron, slowly 
quitted this place of horror. When she had reached the bottom of 
the stairs, the old man advanced towards his son, whose clasped 
hands trembled, and whose haggard eyes dared not to look upon 
his father or his brother. 

“ There have never been either traitors or spies in our family, 
and such there shall not be whilst I live. Andrew, collect yourself, 
confess your sins, und pray to God for that pardon which your 
father can never give you on earth: pray as we three prayed for 
the guilty, when Providence conducted you to the house; pray! for 
when you have performed that act of penitence, I shall have only 
one son.” 

Then with the majestic sorrow of a judge, who in the name of 
society has condemned a criminal to death, the old man remained 
with folded arms and steady countenance, betraying no traces of 
emotion. 

Francis, with his musket still in his hand, now approached 
Andrew, whose livid face was marked by terror and remorse. 

“ Brother,” said he, “ recommend your soul to God, repent of 
your great crime, and since you cannot live an honest man, at 
least die like a Christian.” 

“ I will die so, my father, if Heaven grant me grace,” replied 
Andrew, whose teeth chattered together; “ I am guilty towards 
on, whose name l,have disgraced; towards La Vendee, whose trust 
have betrayed. I am still more guilty than you think me, hut 
grant me no favour; for I feel Hint I am still weak, ami that for 
gold or wicked pleasures I should barter my soul.” 
j “ Back, Fraudsi ” said the father; “ leave him the few' minutes 
[ he has to live, to make his peace with God.” 

“ It is made, my father,” said the criminal, rising, with a face 
full of serenity ; “ I deserve death, I am ready to receive it at 
your hands.” 

That moment A terrible report resounded through the house. 

“ He died a brave man and a Christian!” cried the old man. 

. “ Francis, let us go down and comfort your mother,” 

It was unnecessary. At the bottom of the stairs they found a 
corpse; the stroke of grief had rendered them a widower and an 
orphau. 

Forty-eight hours bad elapsed since that terrible night. Stofflet 
was in his tent, preparing with his staff the plan of the battle 
about to take place the next day, when the Baron de Lichteningen 
introduced two peasants. The younger threw himself at the feet 
of the general. 

“ Monsieur Stofflet,” he said, in an agitated voice, “ my father 
and myself have put to death .the man who betrayed you at La 
Chaponn&re; he has experienced the same fate as you declared 
yourself ready to inflict qn your best friend in such a case. The 
wretched man was to us even something more, for this is his 
father, and his brother is at your feet. Together with some pieces 
of gold, the fruit of his perfidy, we found this paper; I have 
brought it to you, Monsieur Stofflet; the only favour left us to 
request after such a deed, is to be planed to-morrow in the fore¬ 
most rank, and to die on the field of battle.” 

V* To-morrow, then,” said Hie general, who covered his eyes 
,with his large hand to conceal the tears which flowed from them— 
'“to-morrow;” and the father and son left the tent with less of 
gloom than they had entered it. 

“ Let M. le Abb£ Bernier be called immediately,” said Stofflet. 
After glancing over the letter which had been placed in his 
hands —“ Gentlemen,” he said, "these men who were here just 
“of have saved the army, whose safety would have been endan¬ 
gered if this letter had reached its destination. I am, therefore, 
bound ts pardon their savage virtue, as I trust God will pardon 
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them. We shall find them in the thick of the battle to-morrow, 
for they are not men to survive their first field.” 

As they had hoped, and the general had foretold, so it hap- 
ened, and the next day both lay dead side by side on the field of 
attic, pierced through and through with innumerable wounds. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE RUSSIAN PRESS. 

A correspondent of the " Journal dee Dcbats,” who states 
that lie is well acquainted with Russia, gives an account of the 
character of the Press in that empire, and an enumeration of the 
various Periodicals published. The following is an abridgment of 
his account :— * 

11 During a long time all the literary exertions of the Russian 
empire were concentrated in St. Petersburgh and Moscow. The 
provinces contented themselves with reading the productions of 
those two capitals, but without producing anything themselves. 
The foundation of universities, academies, and different eatablish- 
ments for public instruction, added to the natural development of 
civilisation, has, within the last two years, changed vastly this 
order of things. 

“In the year 1838, upwards of 100 papers and periodical publi¬ 
cations were published in the Russian, French, Polish, and German 
languages, and even in that commonly spoken in the provinces 
bordering on the Baltic. The principal centres whence these publi¬ 
cations emanate arc, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Kieff, Kasan, 
Dorpat, Jaroslaw, Odessa, Wilna, Archangel, Witepsk, Wladimir, 
Velogda, Jitomir, Woronesk, Viatka, Grodno, Ekaterinoslav, 
Kaluga, Rastroma, Minsk, Mittaa, Novogorod, &c. These towns, 
consequently, are cousidcrcd as the centres of the intellectual 
movement in Russia. 

“ This development of the periodical press is entirely owing to 
the Government, without whose protection, or at least permis¬ 
sion, nothing cau prosper iu the empire. It may, therefore, be 
easily imagined that the character of this press is essentially dif¬ 
ferent from that of most part of the daily newspapers of other 
countries,wind approaches nearer to that of the official journals and 
literary or scientific publications of France. It is very rare to find 
in the Russian papers any political discussion. They oftener con¬ 
tent themselves with the simple relation of facts. Out it must not 
be thought that the Russians remain iu invincible ignorance of 
oliticul discussions, because their own journals are not in the 
abit of informing them on sueh mutters. The knowledge of 
foreign languages, so common among the Russians, renders the 
perusal of the French and German papers as easy to them as their 
own. 

‘‘Each Ministry has its journal, destined to keep the public 
acquainted with everything relative to its peculiar department of 
the government. The price of subscription never exceeds thirty 
francs, and is often only fifteen francs (12*. 6 d., British) per 
annum, the government contenting itself merely with the return 
of the mere expense of the publication. Every one can easily 
procure the paper most interesting to him. The following are the 
names which I shall content myself with citing :—The Journal of 
the Ministry of Instruction, the Journal of the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Military Journal, the Journal of Manufactures, 
Mining Journal, Engineering Memoirs, Journal of Military Sur¬ 
geons, Journal of Ways of Communication (bridges and roadl), 
Journal of Farests, Commercial Gazette, Agricultural Gazette, 
and Gazette of the Senate. 

“ The most interesting of all these papers is that of the ‘ Mi¬ 
nistry of Instruction;’ it appears every month, and contains 
documents relative to the progress and to the direction of the 
public instruction of the country. It publishes, besides the official 
acts, articles, original or translated, upon scientific or literary 
subjects, as well as details of the learned associations and 
establishments of education, (public and private,) both iu Russia 
and abroad. There are also critiques upon new works, Russian 
or European, worthy of attention ; notices of travels and dis¬ 
coveries; in short, everything interesting to the learned world. 
The university professors are the principal contributors to it; but 
a great number of foreign correapondenta supply it with intelli¬ 
gence concerning the rest of Europe. This journal, to which 1 
am not afraid of awarding too much honour by placing it at the 
head of all others, has several thousand subscribers. 

“The ‘ Gazette of St. Petersburgh,' published by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, is not, as may be supposed, an entirely 
scientific journal. It appears every day, and treats of all things 
interesting to the public. The ‘ Russian Invalid’ is a ga&tte 


which appears every day, and which treats especially of things con¬ 
cerning the army. The ‘ Literary Supplement to the Russian 
Invalid’ is aliterary publication, exclusively ijpvoted to the criti¬ 
cism of plays and worka in general. * 

“The most widely circulated daily paper in Russia, ia the 
' Northern Bee,' conducted by Messrs. Gretschand Bulgarina ; the 
former has acquired some celebrity in Russia for hia Russian 
grammar, and the latter by his romances, some of which have been 
translated into French. 

“ The ‘ Northern Bee ’ was the first daily paper published in 
Russia. Until its appearance the want of such prompt publication 
was not felt. This paper is nearly what we understand in France 
by a daily paper. It gives political and literary news, foreign and 
domestic, analyses of new works, Ac. 

“ The 1 Contemporary,’ founded by the poet Pouachkine, is a sort 
of review, appearing quarterly, and often contains remarkable 
articles on the history of Russian literature. The ‘ Son of the 
Country,’ edited for the last twenty-five years by M. Gretsch, is a 
monthly review, in which are to be found pieces in prose and verse 
of the best known authors, articles translated or extracted from 
the principal reviews of England and France, literary and political 
critiques, and a very well written historical summary. 

“ The ‘ Literary Library,’ edited on the same plan by M. Seu- 
kowsky, g distinguished oriental linguist, has probably the most 
extensive circulation of all the Russian publications, and is pecu¬ 
liarly remarkable for the witty composition of its literary bulletin. 

“ The ‘ Gazette of the Arts,’ edited by M. Koucolnik, the author 
of several esteemed tragedies, appears forty-eight times a-year, 
with 100 engravings, executed by Frcuch and German artists. 

“ The ‘ Children's Journal,’ commenced by M. Bachoutsky, ap¬ 
pears monthly, and publishes beautiful vignettes, designs, and pieces 
of music. M. Bachoutsky is also the editor of the ‘ Journal of 
Useful Knowledge,’ published on the plan of the French work of 
that name. 

“ The • Friend of Health,’ a medical journal, treats of all ques¬ 
tions connected with medical scieucc, and regularly acquaints its 
readers with their progress iu England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

“ The oldest journal published in Moscow is the ' Muscovite 
Observer.’ The plan of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ’ of Paris 
wilt give you an idea of that on which this journal is conducted ; 
it appears monthly. The ‘ Moscow Gazette ’ comes out twice 
a-week, and contains a summary of the events published in other 
papers. It has great circulation, and 9,000 subscribers. The 
monopoly of advertisements which it enjoys imparts to it a peculiar 
degree of interest. The receipts from advertisements alone amount 
to between 300,000 and 400,000 roubles per annum, and are 
applied to the support of the Moscow University. Agriculture 
being a much more important matter iu the provinces adjoining 
that city than in the vicinity of St. Petersburgh, the publications 
relative to agricultural sciences have their principal seat iu Moscow, 
where no fewer than four publications of the kind ap]>car regularly, 
accompanied with plates. These are, the ‘ Agricultural Journal,’ 
the ‘ Russian Farmer,’ the ‘ Horticulturists’ Journal,’ and the 
‘ Shepherds’ Journal.’ 

“ The cities of Odessa, Wilna, and l’eflis, have each a journal, 
which derive their principal interest from their geographical posi¬ 
tion. Thus the ‘ Odessa Courier ’ anticipates all the other jonr- 
nals in its intelligence from Constantinople, the Black Sea, and 
Asia in genera). The ‘ Transcaucasian Courier ’ publishes the 
best information from Caucasus, and most valuable information 
respecting the provinces of that region of the empire, which are so 
interesting, and have hitherto been so little known. 

“ Finally, the professors of the University of Kasan also pub¬ 
lish a journal. This University, placed as an intermediate station 
between Europe and Asia, and intended, as it were, to forth a link 
between both continents, is the establishment most specially 
adapted to the study of Oriental sciences in I he whole, empire. 
Its character, reflected in the journal it publishes, is on that ac¬ 
count highly valuable for those who are, or desire to be, occupied 
with Eastern matters. 

“ AU the journals mentione.d are iu the Russian language. 

“ There are, besides, as I have already stated, several published 
in French —namely, in St. I’etersburgh, the ‘ Political and Literary 
Journal,’ appearing three times a-week; the ‘ Scientific Bulletin 
of the Academy of Sciences; ’ the ‘ Journal of the Way* of Com¬ 
munication ; ’ the * Foreign Review; ’ in Moscow, the ‘ Scientific 
Bulletin of the Society of Natural History; ’ and at Odessa, the 
‘ Odessa Journal,’ and the ‘ Bulletin of Rural Economy.’ 
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“ A greater number of journals are published in German, a fact 
which is accounted for by that language being spoken in several 
provinces of the empire. There are no fewer than 20 German 
journals. Four more are published in the Lelte language—three 
at Riga, und one at Mittau. 

“ Tiiere exist no circulating libraries, except in the capitals and 
other large cities; the readers, therefore, who wish to know the 
merit of a work before they, buy it, are in the habit of carefully 
consulting all the journals, in which they expect to find the 
necessary information to enable them to judge of its merits. The 
journals are thus invented with a sort of magistracy and a confi¬ 
dence, which their interest, as well as reputation, make it a point 
with them to deserve. 

"The ‘Northern Bee ’ is the journal most esteemed, on ac¬ 
count of its ciiticism; and the ‘Literary Library’ the most 
dreaded, because of the severity of its judgments and the sarcastic 
style of its writers. Jhe ‘ Literury Library ’ is the representa¬ 
tive in Russia of English ideas. It endeavours as much os pos¬ 
sible to treat matters with a view to puhlic utility, and generally 
avoids philosophical abstractions. The ' Sou of the Country,’ 
on the other baud, is the partisan of German ideas. It belongs 
to no particulsr school, but it indulges in metaphysical specula¬ 
tions, and takes a philosophical view of all the questions it. 
examines.’’ 


ANECDOTES OF PORSON. 

Many men, remarkable in their time, whose merits or whose 
fame have excited wonder and admiration,—whose talents or suc¬ 
cess have been sources of emulation or envy,—who ( se society and 
correspondence have been sedulously courted mid anxiously sought 
after during their lives, and their praises celebrated after their 
deaths,—do soon, after all, pass into a kind of oblivion. Their 
biographies may be too meagre for standard literature—their 
works may not be adapted for Family Libraries- yet, may they 
not be popularly exhibited once or twice at least in a century, if it 
were but to say, such men have been ? Saving an occasional 
stray anecdote or passing remark, many who deserve a better fate 
are allowed to pass away with the generation they left behind 
them. Cannot a revival of their virtues still confirm the old, or an 
exhibition of their follies be yet a warning to the young? llow 
many good names might be preserved from obscurity if it were bnt 
by stringing together a few anecdotes of them, and thus, as it were, 
now and then making them write their own lives! Of Person, 
who has been dead thirty yeans, little, more is known to the tyro of 
the present generation than that lie was merely a Greek Professor, 
a learned man, a profound scholar, and an eccentric character nil 
his lifetime. There are some incidents in hut history, however, 
that may be read with interest at any time. A few anecdotes of 
him may not now l>e aueuturtuining. 

That lie was born on Christmas-day, 17.3!) -that lie early found 
a patron who sent him to Eton, and afterwards (o Cambridge, 
where he became Greek Professor—that lie died in 1 .melon on the 
19th of September, 1808, in the -I'jth year of his age, while 
Librarian of the London Institution, a sinecure situation he had 
for some years enjoyed—and that he was butied with academic 
honours at Cambridge—may soon he disposed of. The leading 
features of liis character may be gathered from what follows ; 

Although his parents were poor, they were persons of sound 
sense. As soon as young Richard could speak, his lather began 
to tutor him iu reading and writing by means of u piece of chalk, 
or with his linger in sand. This exercise delighting his fancy, an 
ardour of imitating whatever was put before him was excited to 
such a degree, that the walls of the I.oubc were covered with cha¬ 
racters which attracted notice from the neatness and fidelity of 
delineation, and excellence in penmanship was ever after one of 
his accomplishments. His father likewise taught him arithmetic 
without a slate, up to the cube root, before he was nine years of 
age. IHs extraordinary memory toon developed itself; ho was 
noticed by several gentlemen in Norfolk, who kept him at school, 
where he made rapid progress, and read and letained everything 
that came in his way. The same kind friends sent him to Eton, 
and subsequently to Cambridge. 

At Eton, as he was going to his tutor’s to construe a Horace 
lesson preparatory to the business of school, one of the senior hoys 
took Porsuu's Horace from him, and thrust into his hundH some 
English book. Tlic tutor culled upon him to construe, and the 
other boys were much amused in considering the figure he would 
make in this emergency. Person, however, who had Horace by 


heart before he went to Eton, knowing where the lemon was to 
begin, began without hesitation— 

Mcrcurl faoundu, nepos Atlantis— 

and went on regularly, first reciting the Latin, and then giving the 
Latin and English, as if he had really the author before him. The 
tutor, perceiving some symptoms of astonishment as well as mirth 
among the other boys, suspected there was something unusual in’ 
the affair, and inquired what edition of Horace Forson had in his 
hand. “ I learned the lesson from the Delphin,” replied his 
pupil, avoiding a direct answer. “ This is very odd,” replied the 
other, ” for you seem to be reading on a different side of the page 
fronf myself. Let me see your book.” The truth was, of course, 
then discovered; but the master, instead of showing any displeasure, 
wisely and kindly observed to the others, that he should be most 
happy to find any of them acquitting themselves as well in a 
similar predicament. 

Person used to say that he learnt little at school. Though he 
would not own it, he was obliged to the collision of a public 
school for the rapidity with which lie increased his knowledge, and 
the correction of himself by the mistakes of others. 

He was in the habit of havingthe last word, and of seeing every¬ 
body and everything out. 

He communicated information in a plain, direet, straightfor¬ 
ward manner ; and u«ed to say, “ whether yun quote or collate, 
do it fairly and accurately, whether it be Joe Miller, or Tom 
Thumb, or the Three Children Sliding on the Ice.” 

On one occasion he said, “ I never remembered anything but 
what I transcribed three times, or rend over s.x times, at the least.; 
and if you will do the same you will have as good a memory.” He 
hns often said that he had not naturally a good memory, but Unit 
wlmt he had obtained in this respect, was the effect of discipline 
only, llis recollection was really wonderful. He has been known 
to challenge any one to repeat u line or phrase from any of the 
Greek dramatic writers, and would instantly go on with the con¬ 
text. The Letters of Junius, the Mayor of Oarratt, aud many 
favourite compositions, lie would repeat usque utl faslidjum. 

1’orson by no means excelled in conversation : he neither wrote 
nor spoke with facility, llis elocution was perplexed and em¬ 
barrassed, except where he was exceedingly intimate ; hut there 
were strong indications of intellect in Lis countenance, and whatever 
lie said was manifestly founded on judgment, sense, nud k uow- 
lcdge. Composition was no less difficult to him. Upon one 
occasion he undertook to write a dozen lines, upon u subject which 
he had much turned in his mind, and with which lie. was exceed¬ 
ingly familiar. But the number of erasures and interlineations 
was so great aa to render it hardly legible; yet, when completed, 
it was, and is, a memorial of his sagacity, acuteness, and erudi¬ 
tion. 

Poison had a very lofty mind, and was tenacious of his proper 
dignity. Where ho was familiar aud intimate, he was exceedingly 
condescending und good-iintured. lie was kind to children, nml 
would often play with them ; but he was at no pains to conceal 
his partiality, where tiiere were several in one family, in one 
which be often visited, there was a little girl, of whom he was 
exceedingly foml: he often brought her trifling presents, wrote in 
her hooks, mid distinguished her on every occasion ; but she had 
a brother, to whom, for no assignable reason, he never spoke, nor 
would iu any respect notice, lie was also fond of Jemale Society, 
and though too frequently negligent of his person, was of the most 
obliging mariners and behaviour, and would read a play, or recite, 
or do anything that was required. He was fond of reading the 
Greek physicians; and, when he lived in the Temple, slept with 
Galen under his head: not that Galen was his favourite, but 
because the folio relieved his asthma. 

There were blended in Person very opposite qualities. In some 
tilings he appeared to be of the most unshaken firmness; iu others 
he was wayward, capricious, aud discovered llie weakness of a 
child. Although, in the former part of hia life, more particularly, 
lie would not unfrequently confine himself for days together in 
his chamber, aud not suffer ^imself to be intruded npnn by his 
most intimate acquaintance, he hardly ever could resist the allure¬ 
ments of social converse, or the lute and irregular hours to which 
they occasionally lead. 

That he was friendly to late honrs, and generally exhibited Dr. 
Johnson's reluctance to go to bed, might naturally arise from the 
circumstance of his being from a child a very bad sleeper. lie 
frequently spent his evenings with the venerable Dean of West, 
minster, with Dr. Wingfield, with Bennett Langton, and with 
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Mother friend in Wjsatminster; yet he hardly ever failed pajsgjqg 
some hours afterwards at the Cider Cellar in Maiden Lay ' 

The above individuals, being all of them very regular In their 
hours, used to give him to understand that he was not to stay 
after eleven o'clock, with the exception of Bennett Lnngton, who 
suffered him to remain till twelve ; corrupted in this instance, per¬ 
haps, by Dr. Johnson. But so precise was Porson in this parti¬ 
cular, that although he never attempted to exceed the hour limited, 
he would never stir before. On one occasion, when from some 
incidental circumstance, the lady of the house gave a gentle hint 
that she wished him to retire a little earlier, he looked at the 
clock, aod observed, with some quickness, that it wanted a quarter 
of an hour of eleven. • 

In the former period of his early residence in the metropolis, 
the absence of sleep hardly aeemed to annoy him. The first 
evening which he spent with Horne Tooke, he never thought of 
retiring till the appearance of day gave warning to depart. Horne 
Tooke, on another occasion, contrived to find out the opportunity 
of requesting his company, when be know he lmd been sitting up 
the whole of the night before- This, however, made no differ¬ 
ence ; l’orson sat up the second night also till the hour of sunrise. 

What shall we cull it—waywardness, inconsiderateness, or un¬ 
graciousness ? but it is a well-known fact, that ho spent the day 
of his marriage with a very learned friend, a judge, without either 
communicating the circumstance of his change of condition, or 
attempting to stir till the hour prescribed by the family obliged 
him to depart. 

The following anecdote he would often relate himself with the 
greatest good humour. He was not remarkably attentive to the 
decoration of his person; indeed, he was at times disagreeably neg¬ 
ligent. On one occasion, lie went to visit the above-mentioned 
learned frieud, where a gentleman, who did not know Poison, was 
waiting in anxious and impatient expectation of the barber. On 
Person’s entering the library where the gentleman was sitting, lie 
started up, and hastily said to Porsou, “ Are you the barber : ” 
“ No, Sir," replied Porson, “but I am a cunning shaver, much at. 
your service.’’ 

W hen there was considerable fermentation in the literary world 
on the subject of the supposed Shakspeare manuscripts, and many 
of the most distinguished individuals had visited Mr. Ireland’s 
house to inspect them, Porson, with a friend, went also. Many 
persons had been -'o imposed upon us to be induced to subscribe 
their names to a form, previously drawn up, avowing their belief 
in the authenticity of the papers exhibited. Porsou was culled 
upon to do so likewise. “ No," replied the professor, “ 1 am 
always very reluctant in subscribing my mime, and more pm lieu- 
larly to article* of faith." 

He bad undertaken to make out. and copy the almost obliterated 
M S. of the invaluable Lexicon of Phoriun, which he had hoi rowed 
from the library of Trinity College, and this lie had with unparal¬ 
leled difficulty just completed, when the beautiful copy, which hud 
cost him ten months of incessant toil, was burnt in the house of 
Mr. Perry, at Merton. The original, being a unique entrusted 
to him by his college, he carried with him wherever he went, and 
lie was tortiinately absent from Merton on the morning of the lire. 
Unruffled oy the loss, he sat down without a murmur, and n.nde a 
sciwiiJ ropy as beautiful as the first. 

II.- was not easily provoked to asperity of language by eontra- 
dictRii: in argument, hut be once was. A person of some literary 
]iVetensions, but who either did not know Povson’s value, or neg¬ 
lected to show the estimate of it which it merited, at a dinner 
party, harassed, teased, and tormented him, till at leugth he 
could endure it no longer, and rising from his chair, exclaimed 
with vehemence, “ It is not in the power of thought to eonceive, 
or words to express, the contempt 1 have for you, Mr.-.’’ 

On his being appointed to the Greek professorship, a gentleman 
who, in his boyish days, had shown him great kindness, und who 
Indeed, being the agent of bis first patron, was the dispenser also 
of that personage’s liberality to Porson, wrote him a kind letter of 
congratulation. At the same time, not being acquainted with the 
nature of such things, he offered, if a sum of money was required 
to discharge the fees, or was necessary on his first entrance upon 
the office, to accommodate him with it. Of this letter Porson took 
no notice. A second letter was despatched, repeating the same 
kind offer. Of this also no notice was taken. The gentleman was 
exasperated, and so far resented the neglect, that it is more than 
probable his representation of this matter was oue of the causes of 
Porsou’s losing a very handsome legacy intended for him. 

Porson was altogether an eccentric character. He was at times 


guilty of that for which a schoolboy would have been soundly 
Hogged. Oue day he accompanied his (Hand Ijeloe In a walk to 
Highgate: on their return they were overtaken by a most violent 
rain, and both of them were thoroughly drenched. As soon u 
they arrived at home, warm aud dry garments were prepared for 
both ; but Porsun obstinately refttaed to ohange his clothes. He 
drank three glasses of brandy, but sat in his wet apparel ail-the 
evening. The exhalations or course were not the most agreeable; 
but be did not apparently suffer any subsequent incbnvenlenee. 

He was exceedingly capricious. He would visit the theatres for 
many nights together, and leave off all of a sudden. In like man¬ 
ner, after visiting a friend's house for a week or so together, he 
would abruptly absent himself tor as many weeks. He was minute 
, even in trifles, and could tell how many steps it was to a Mend’s 
house. 

He latterly became a hoarder of money, aqd when he died had 
£2000 in the funds. His library, which'was valuable, was told, 
and brought £ 125-1 18s. (i d. 

With all his singularities, Porson was a man of the most inflex¬ 
ible integrityt bad an inviolable regard for truth, and poaaeaaed 
tive most determined independence. But he would have been a 
greater had he been a better niun. 


COMPARATIVE CLAIMS OP RANK AND UKNIUS. 

Goldsmith one day was complaining in company, that Lord 
Camden bad neglected him. “ I met hint,” he said, “ at Lord 
Clare’s house in the country, and he took no more notice of me 
than if i hud been an ordinary man.’’ The company laughed, 
but Dr. Johnson interfered. “ Nay, gentlemen, Dr. Goldsmith 
is in the righf. A nobleman ought to have made up to such a 
man as Goldsmith; and 1 think it is much against Lord Camden 
that he neglected him.” 

Dr. Johnson treuted a nobleman in company with rudeness, 
affecting not to know him, mi account of the plainness of his 
dress aud manner. On the nobleman’s departure, he was told 
who he was—and then he justified himself by asking how was he 
to know it? what were slurs und garters for? Now, that was 
rudeness without a reason. Speaking of some noblemen he said, 
“ Lord Southwell is the highest-bred man without insolence that 
I ever was in e,ompauy with; the most qua/ilietl I ever saw. So 
was Lord Chesterfield, but he was insolent. [Chesterfield called 
Johnson a respectable Hottentot. J Lord Shelburne (the second 
earl, afterwards first marquis of Laudsdowne) is u mau of coarse 
manners, but a man of abilities and information. 1 don’t say lie 
is a man 1 would set ut the head of a nation, though perhaps he 
mav be as good as the next prime minister that comes." 

Sir Egerton Brydges, a clever, singular, eccentric man, who was 
almost a monomaniac on the subject of hereditary honours, says, 

<< I never yet thought that there was uny excuse for the insolruce of 
binli; I never dreamed Unit it was to be set up, hut ns a protection 
against insult. I could never [my Burns or Bloomfield one atom loss 
of icapect on urcount of tlicir low origin; uny, to surmount its obstacles, 
and to have uulito thoughts and refined sentiments in the midst of 
cnily and habitual poverty and uirnuness, increased, instead of having 
diminished, the grounds of admiration for them. If in anything they 
were entitled to less attention, it was only so far us their manner$ 
pur took of their origin. To look hack with complacence on historical 
aiierslora, is no mink of either pride, insolence, or vunity. It it an 
csrielse of intellect and imagination, which it would ho strictly and 
absolutely stupid not to indulge. To he unconcerned for the past, and 
to feel no interest In thoso from whom wo draw our blood, is a sort of 
insensibility winch approaches to brutal ignorance. And where other 
i|uu)ities are equal, the state which would not prefer those of most 
illustrious hittli is deficient in wisdom and justice.’* 

“ An ingenious'Ficncli writer observes, that those who depend on 
the uitiils of tlicir ancestors, may he raid to seuicli in Uiu tool of tho 
tree for tliose Ituits which the blanches ought to produce."-— Andrews' 
Anecdotes, 

LAWS. 

The eclcbmled answer of our old Barons, alien it was proposed to Introduce 
some part of the Human lows, " Autumns tepee Anglia: mature," Is by no 
means so strongly adverse to Innovation as mi institution of CliarnnUas, legis¬ 
lator of Thorium, a city of Mngnu Orseeia. Whoever proposed a now law, 
was obliged to eonie into the Senate House with a rope shout his neck, and 
remain in that situation dm mg the debate t if the law nas approved, he wa* 
set at liberty, hut if 11 was negaured he was immediately strangled •. 


* Plod, Sic, Jlist, lib. all. 
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DISCOVERY OF AUSffeAAlA FELIX, brushwood mid brambles. Cotton is cultivated to a great extent, and li exported 


•* We had at length discovered a country ready forth* Immediate reception of 
civilised man, and fit to become eventually one of the great Hattons oMhe 
earth. .Unincumbered With loo'InuchwQpjJ, yet possessing enough .for all pur¬ 
poses ; with an exuberant soil under a temperate climate; bounded by the 
sea-coast arid mighty livery and watered abundantly 'by streams 4ipm lofty 
mountains c this highly interesting region l#y before me with all Its features 
new and untouched as tlWfell from the bond of the Creator ! of lids Heleni it 
seemed that Pwqp only um» Adam ; and it was imfeeQ a soH of parodist to me. 
permitted thus to be the first tolxpjore Us mountains and alrffams-^io behold 
its scenery—to investigate Us geological character— and, final) y,by my survey, 
to develop those nutifral advantages jjll *>111 unknown to the civilised world, 
but yet certalti become, at no distant date, of vast Importance to a new 
people., * The ft»ftjf mountain tango which I bod seen on IlieMIth was, now 
before us, bjik still, distant between thirty and forty miles; and as the cattle 
required h*j>t, 1 determined on an exi ursion to Us lofty eastern summit. 

“’Wo now travelled o\cr a country quite open, slightly undulating, and wall 
covered .with grass. Tb the westward-, the noble outline of the Crampinrts 
terminated 'n view extending over vast open plains, fringed with forests, and 
ciribrJIl.Khed with lakes. To the northward, appeared Oliver more accessible- 
louking hills, some being slightly wooded, others gRpen end open to their sum¬ 
mits, longgrassy vales Hnd ridges interveniHir : while to the eastward, the open 
pluin .extejuied as for us the eye could reach. Our way lay between distant 
ranges, which, in that direct ion, mingled with the cloud** Thus 1 hnd both 
tpe open cqunlry and the lulls within reach, and might choose cither tor our 
route, according th<f state of the- ground, weather, Ac. Certainly, a land 
more favourable for colanLsnlion could not be found. Flocks might be turned 
out upon its lulls, or the plough at once seta-going in thu plains. No primeval 
forests required to be first rooted out here, although there wo* enough of wood 
for all purpettes of utility, and adorning the country just as much as even a 
painter could wish. One feature perulinr to that country appeared on these 
open downs.; this consisted of hollows, which, being usually surrounded by a 
♦vline of * jarra’ gum-trees, or white bark eucalyptus, seemed, «t u distance, to 
contain lakes, but imteud of waj$r, I found only blocks of vesicular trap, con¬ 
sisting, apparently, of granular felspar, ami hornhlend rock also appeared in 
the barfks enclosing them. Some of those hollows were of a winding character, 
as if they had been the remains of ancient water-courses; but if ever currents 
flowed there, the surface must have undergone considerable alteration since, 
for the downs where these hollows appeared were elevated at least yOO lcet 
above the *oa, and surrounded on all sides by lower grouud. There was an 
appearance of moisture among the rocks in some of the hollows ; and whether, 
by digging a few feet, permanent wells might he made there, may hen question 
worth attention when colonisation extends to that country.”— Major Mitchell's 
Expeditions. 

SPEAK THE TRUTH. 

The worthy Sir Henry Wotton Incurred the displeasure of King James, by 
a facetious sentence of innocent meaning, that was capable to be interpreted in 
favour of falsehood—“ An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for 
the good of Ids rouutrf." Besides, it is an argument of a cowardly poor spirit, 
and though it may chance to serve a present, turn, yet It enhances the guilt of 
the crime, and when it Is detected makes a man look like a pitiful baffled fellow ; 
whereas the brave and magnanimous person does not sneak, but .speaks truth, 
and is bold us a lion; and this Is appositely expressed in tho counsel of the 
divine poet:— m 

“ Dare 1» be true, nothing run want a lie ;; 

A fault that wants It most grows two thereby.” 

Epaminondus and Aristides were so tender in this respect that they would not 
tell a lie *0 much as In merriment Equivocal speeches and mental reservations 
become none, much less great men. Egyptian princes were wont to wear a 
golden chain, beset with precious stones, which they styled truth, intlmuting 
that to be (he most illustrious and royal ornament. 

printers' devils. 

There Hre two eccomus of the origin of this title. One of them says, there 
was one Mons. LeviHe, or Dcvillc, who came over with William the Conqueror, 
in fltmipany with Do Laune, De Ynu, De Val. Do Aithwood.Dc Utliue, IVUin- 
finding, Ac. A descendant of this Monsieur Deville, in the direct line, w$ 
taken by the famous Caxton, In 1471, who, proving very expert, became after¬ 
wards his apprentice, and in time an eminent printer ; from him the order of' 
printer's JleviUes, or devils, took tlicir names.—The other account says. If they 
took It from infernal devils, it was not because ihey were messengers frequently 
sent in darkness, and appearing as scoffers would suggest, but upon a very 
reputable account; for John Faust, or Fails to-; of Malftz, in Germany, was 
the first inventor df the art of printing; which art of printing so surprised the 
world that they thought him a conjuror, and called him d)r'. Fdtisjjis, and Ida 
nrt th« black art. As he kept a constant succession of boys to.run errands, who 
were always very black, some of whom being raised lobe liiijppprcnticcs, and 
afterwards laiseil themselves in the world, he was very pruperly said to liav# 
raised many a devil.— American Paper. 

ClITCIl AND THE CUT0J1EE8. 

“ C'ulch is a small state, under the subsidised protection of the British Cfovem- 
niont, in the northern extremity of Western India. Tha Koree, or eastern 
outlet of the Indus, washes it on IhFwest; the Great Sandy Desert bounds it 
on the north ; ami the sea, and Gulf of Clutch, to the south and east. Its length 
isjdHiui 10(1, and its extreme breadth, 6.1 miles. The population is estimated 
at’xbuut 400,(100. The northern part of tbe .country is an extensive salt morass, 
called the Kunn, flooded during the raifcy aOftSQn. Thu Mill of the more habit¬ 
able part is clay, covered with a deep $&nd. There is little wood, except 


In return for grain, of which a sufficiency U not grown for home consumption. 

The Cutchecs are simple in their habits of life; their common food if rice, 
pkrehed grain, or a few vegetables, cookedwlih a little ghee, and eaten with cakes 
of coarse flour; the better sort of people sometime* indulge in curry and sweet- 
'..meats. They profes&theftuqlves water-drinkers, but are really addicted to the 
use of intoxicating liquors, wlflch they distil in all the villages from various vege- 
tnb^.productions. They drink also freely of toddy, which is procured in large 
quantities from' the date and the cocoa-nut palm. Opium is prepared by them, 
and used, both as kusumba, and In Its simple state, hi large quahtltles. It seems 
leu injurious, however, than the Turkish drug, and Its effects are less percep¬ 
tible. The Men carry the opium in little boxes About thei r persons, and take -It 
at all times. Willi this means of refreshment, they are capable^f great fatigue, 
and can jodmey long and rapidly without food, smoking as they go, aud stop¬ 
ping only for a draught of water from the numerous wells. The Cutchees appear 
to feel respect for the European character, and are obliging in their Intercourse 
with up. Amongst other notions of our superiority, they believe us all to be 
nstrolqgers and doctors. In both astrology and medicine, however, they have 
their adeptfr‘ond ggent men never hazard a journey without choosing a favour¬ 
able conjunction of the planetsjbr their departure. There are no fewer than 
thiriy-flvc hakeems, or medicos, in the city of ilhooj; but unluckily for their 
fever patients, not one Sungrado amongst them all. In this strait the sufferers 
apply to a carpenter, who has somewhere learnt the art or phlebotomy, and 
operates on them with a phlem. They qre equally at a loss for dentists, and 
the absence of a polished key fe-teniedlcd bjr the use of a bent and rusty nail, 
urged against the offending tooth, hynn unskHled practitioner. None of tho 
sciences, either curious or useful, i* known, oven, lu its simplest elements, to 
these poor people, yet they show a deslro fotf in format lab, when one wiser thau 
themselves excites their curiosity, which might, ably directed, proven chaimel 
for their general Improvement."—-Mrs. rattan's Jinndom Sketches. 

Tfl>: LAMA. 

Tho lama is tho only animal ansociate^ with plan, and undebased by tho 
contAct. The lamas will bear nciLher beating nor ilNireatrnent. They will 
go lu troops, an Thdlait walking « long distance a-hcod as guide. If tired they 
stop, and the Indian stops -also. If the delay Is great, tho Indian becoming 
uneasy toward sunset, after all sorts of precaution, resolves on supplicating tho 
beasts to resume their journey. Ho stands about fifty or sixty paces off, in an 
attitude of humility, waves his hflnd conxingjy towards tho lamas, looks at thorn 
with tenderness, and ut the same time in the softest tone, and, with a patience 
I never failed to admire, reiterates ic-ic-ic-ic. If the lamas are disposed to 
continue their course, they follow the Indian In go<»d order, at a regular pace, 
uml very fast, for their legs are extremely long; but when they are in ill humour, 
they do not even turn towards the speaker, but remuln motionless, huddled 
together, standing or lying down, and gazing ou heuren with looks so tender, 
so melancholy, that we might imagine these singular animals had the consci¬ 
ousness of another life, or a happier existence. The straight neck, and 
Us gentle majesty of bearing, the long down of their always clean and glossy 
skin, their supple and timid molious, all give them an air at onco noble and 
sensitive. It. must be so, in fact, for the latna is the only creature employed 
by mun that he dares not strike. If it happens (which is verj^seldom) that an 
Indian wishes to obtain, either by force or threats, what the lama will not 
willingly perform, the instant the animal finds Itself affronted by word or ges¬ 
ture, ho raises Ms head with dignity, and without attempting to escape ill treat¬ 
ment by flight (the lama is never tied or fettered), he lies down, turning his looks 
towards heaven. Largejpnrs flow freely down his beautiful eyes, sighs issue 
from his breast, and In a half or three quarters of an hour at most, he expires. 
Happy creatures, who so easily avoid suffering by death 1 Happy rreatures, 
who appear to have accepted life on condition of its being happy ! The respect 
shewn these animals by the Peruvian Indians, amounts absolutely to super¬ 
stitious reverence. When tho Indians load them, two approach and caress the 
animnl, hiding his head that he may not seeThe burthen on h;s back: if he 
did, he would fall down and die. It is tho same in unloading: If the burthen 
exceeds a certain weight, the animal throws Itself down and dies. The tudlaus 
of the Cordilleras alone possess enough patience and gentleness to mgnagt t)ie 
lama. It is, doubtless, from this extraordinary companion that be bat learned 
to die when overtasked .—Foreign Quarterly Iter few, 

“ lot’s WIFE.” 

Mr. Caiman, in his agricultural address last week, Illustrated the folly of 
modern fashionable female education by an anecdote. A young man who hud 
for a long while remained In that useless state designated by "a half pair of 
scissors," at last seriously determined he would procure him a wife. He got 
the 44 refusal” of one who was beautiful and fashionably accomplished, and 
took her upon trial to his home. Boon learning that she kuew nothing, either 
how to dam a stocking, or boil a potaloc, or roast a bit of beef, he returned her 
to her father's house, as having been weighed in'the ^balance and found wont¬ 
ing. A suit was commenced by the good lady, but the husband alleged that 
sho was not 14 up to the sample," and or course the obligation to retain the 
commodity was not binding. The Jury inflicted a flue of a fe* dollars, but he 
would have given a fortune rather than not to be liberated from such an 
-Irksome engagement. •* As well might the farmer have the original Venus de 
Mcdicis placed in his kitchen." said the orator,“ as some of the modern faihiun- 
nhle womtf/i." ” Indeed,” continued he, *' U would be much better to have Lot a 
wife standing there, for she might answer one useful purpose j she might salt 
his bacon ! American Paper . *• 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR COLONIES. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the history of the world, is, 
that its greatest ancient empire, by unjustuggression, conquest, and 
colonisation, produced its greatest modern one. We do not know 
what Britain might have become, had she. never been invaded by 
Rome. We know that, in the early part of the Christian era, this 
island enjoyed for centuries the civilisation and protecting care of 
the then mistress of the earth; that the rools of that civilisation 
struck too deep to be upturned by Saxon, Dane, or Norman ; and 
that, of several of .our cities which owe their origin to Roman plan¬ 
tation, London has been for between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
yearn an important receptacle of men, and now presents a mightier 
combination of them than ever did the “ Eternal City " hcrai-lf. 

The “ decline and fall” of the British empire may occupy the 
lnbours of some future historian, who may come, perhaps, across 
the sea to survey the ruined monuments of greatness strewrd over 
the surface of tire “ tight little island.” lie may sit down amid 
the tombs and fallen columns of Westminster Abbey, to muse 
over that vast field in the history of man which shall there spread 
before liis mental vision. To him will he niforded a far larger 
view, and a clearer perception, of the connecting links in that 
strange and eventful history, which is running its course, to be 
wound up when the roll of time is called. He will see that there 
is as little “ annihilation ” in the moral as in the natural world ; 
and, like some of our own geologists, trace the supplies of artificial 
heat and light which animate his own ago to gigantic forests which 
grew in a former period, and have long since been engulfed. 

Meantime Britain, like Rome, has her appointed work to do; 
and one important branch of that work is, to plant Christianity 
and the arts of civilised life in various quarters of the giohe. Our 
social state and our vnst possessions are unerring indications of 
this. Acrumulated in a single island are great wealth, restless 
activity and enterprise, moral and physical machinery in powerful 
combination, mncli poverty and distress, aiperpetually growing and 
advancing population, pressing on the means of subsistence, and 
endangering the artificial structure of our society. No sane man 
con dispute that Emigration forms a natural relieving outlet for 
such u state of things ; and but few can hesitate to admit, that our 
Coi.onies arc destined to lie foci, concentrating British civilisa¬ 
tion, and transmitting it to future ages and countries. It is in 
this point of view, that we wish to dedicate a portion of our 
.columns, frdVn time to time, to the subject of emigration, and 
descriptions' of our cftlonies. ,131686 must soon assume afar higher 
interest and importance to ns that! ever they have hitherto done •„ 
and in the progressive enlargement of our knowledge of just prin¬ 
ciples of emigration, aud the strong action of enlightened,.public 
opinion on the subject of colonisation, and the treatment of 
aborigines, readers who would formerly have cared hut little for 
these things, nre now paying considerable attention to them. 

It seems of but iitlle’use to advert to the past history of civilisa¬ 
tion, unless with an express intention to make use of the informa¬ 
tion in guarding ns from committing similar blunders and similar' 
crimes- The whole subject is deeply painful, exhibiting, in a con¬ 
centrated form, man’s selfishness, cupidity, cruelty, and short¬ 
sighted ignorance—showing to us liow, under certain circumstances, 
ail that is most mean ond base in onr nature can be so strongly 
developed, as to extinguish whatever is better and nobler in feeling 
and action. But it is arcry absurd and ridiqplcyns, oa some writers 
have done, to charge these excesses, and the vices which slvage 
voi.. I. ' • 


tribes have acquired from Europeans, tothe account qf Christianity, 
and civilisation. Christianity washes her. hands of alt' participation 
in them : Civilisation, in like mail mu - , has hothiqg.t'o’do with tllfcra ; 
—“ Ilcaven is high, aife Europe is far off,” said a Dutch iWer-‘. 
chant on,the gold coast of Africa, when expostulated with : it is 
only because mm, ignnrnntthf the true tendencies of civilisation, 
and unacquainted with its spirit, have perverted the use of some of 
its powers Ond appliances whe.ii they came in. contact with other 
men, sometimes far less deserving the name'ttf sitvages-thkn their 
conquerors und exterminators. We might as well lay any of tho. 
eviys which afflict civilised life itself to the credit of civilisaliou,. 
as the destruction or corruption of the coloured tribes. War, 
that monstrous evil, which has always been carried on in the most 
formidable manner between civilised nations, has not been caused 
by civilisation, and will one day be conquered by it. We might 
as well put to the credit of civilisation all the evils which have 
befallen colonies and emigrants, when, by had management and 
worse calculation, colonies have bsfcn broken up, ,or individuals 
have suffered the miseries of destitution and sickness. 

“ It seems to be uu opinion,” says the first Report of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, “ founded rather on past experi¬ 
ence than on any essential principle in the. nature of the case, that 
the coloured races must inevitably perish as civilisation and 
Christianity advance. Whatever past facts may he, and unques¬ 
tionably they are painful enough, they are not evidence that no 
better scheme of colonisation can be found, compatible with the 
safety and improvement of fhc aborigines. We cannot admit (lie 
doctrine that the establishment of a civilised community in the 
neighbourhood of uncivilised tribes, must be injurious to the latter, 
without supposing something extremely defective anil improper in 
the regulations mid principles of the former. Let these be cor¬ 
rected, and the cvilB must be diminished. The capacity for intrl- 
lcctnnl, moral, and social improvement in the coloured races, 
cannot be denied!', .Sufficient experiments have already been made 
to prove that, with fair means of culture, they run attain a rank of 
equality with the olher races. The Canadas and South Africa 
afford illustrations sufficiently in point. Peter Jones, John Sun¬ 
day, Andrew Ntoffirls, Jan Tzntzne, Waterboer, and many others, 
are names familiar to the British public. What these have become 
by the pains bestowed on them, others may also become by the 
same process. It is education they require; intellectual aud moral 
culture will prove their detcncc. H. Hendi ick, a native Hottentot, 
rcsidiug at Griqua Town, justly, though by a bold figure, conveyed 
that sentiment to Maromo, when, holding up a pen to him, lie 
remarked, ‘ Learn to wield this, aud it will afford you more pro¬ 
tection to your country than all the assagais of Caffrrland.' He 
remarked also, ‘ Thank God, I have lived to see the day when I 
have learned to .know, that mind is more powerful than body.’ ” 

Ignorance has acted as a two-edged sword on emigrants. An 
ignorant tnan is generally one on whom local associations have a 
powerful influence, but who, at the same time, ha* his imagina¬ 
tion easily inflamed by tempting accounts of distant countries. 
Driven by (he pressure of distress, or urged by ambition, he goes 
out to the land of promise, and cold reality has uuveiled every¬ 
thing, and made all appear even more plainly distinct than might 
otherwise have been the case. Then, when toiling In the forest, 
the local associations have risen with tenfold power; the memory 
recollects the most trivial object, and attaches to it an intense* 
interest: and often the whole future life of the emigrant haslieen 
a bitter struggle with hoiq& sfekness. And just as individuals 
• n 
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f have been affected, ‘so hare communities. Bad calculation, bad 
management, and ignorance of tbe proper and most productive 
modes of colonisation, have caused the waste of much capital, 
created much misery, retarded, perhaps for a century, the growth 
of one settlement, and sometimes extinguished others. The way 
to look at the question, is to consider the greater portion of 
British colonisation to have been carried on during the thought¬ 
lessness, ignorance, and folly of nonage. We have now risen to 
that time of life in the history of our nation, when all that we do 
should be planned with thought nnd carried on with prudence; 
and when the wicked nnd wanton trilling with the lives nnd morals 
of aborigines, the stupid waste of capital and resources, the 
heedless sacrifice of the natural love of country, and affection for 
home, should bo cither utterly abolished, or modified by all the 
means within our power. The great fact is before our eyes, that 
Britain most he an emigrating nnd colonising country. This is 
one of the conditions of our national existence; and upon the 
manner in which we fulfil these conditions depends much of our 
national prosperity, and much of the slower or more rapid pro. 
greBs of the world at large. 

We have no colonies in Europe. If the Channel islands are 
considered a portion of Great Britain, then our foreign posses¬ 
sions or dependencies are, the little island of Heligoland off the 
coast of Holstein; the rock of Gibraltar ; Malta and Gozo, in the 
Mediterranean ; and the Ionian islands off the eoast of Greece. 

On the fatal long extent of the western coast of Africa—a eoast 
whose records present so humiliating a picture of man, when half 
civilised, as were the Europeans who committed such atrocities, 
in their greedy eagerness after gold, and the bodies of their fellow- 
men—we have but a few possessions. The first is Bathurst, on 
the island of St. Mary, at the mouth of the river Gambia, where 
there is a population of about 3000: gold, ivory, bees-wax, and 
hides, are exported to England. Lower down—nearer the 
equator—is Sierra Leone—the “white man's grave’’—with a 
, population of perhaps 30,000; and still uearcr the equator arc 
our settlements on the Gold ('oast—one of the hottest regions 
on the globe, and from whence, for neurly a century, upwards 
of a hundred thousand persons were annually carried off as 
slaves. Our settlements here are known as Cape Coast Castle 
and Accra; the fortress of Cape Coast Castle is built on a rock 
close to the sea. The European possessions on the Gold 
Const are limited to u few fortresses, and some houses; in 
the interior are the great native kingdoms of Ashnntee and 
Dahomey. Below Cape Coast Castle, in that upper portion or 
curve of the Gulf of Guinea, called the Bight of Benin, is the 
island of Fernando l’o, taken possession of by the English in 

1837_considered of some importance, as the Quorra or Joliha, 

one of the largest of African rivers, falls into the sea by several 
mouths, opposite the island. Crossing the equator, and standing 
well out to sea, for it is upwards of 1480 miles from the African 
coast, is the little speck of Ascension, where we have lmd a 
garrison since. 1815, which has not only successfully disputed 
possession with the turtle and the rats, hut has been the meaus 
of converting what was lately a if desert cinder ’’ into a green 
and fertile island. Ascension is nearly 700 miles north-west of 
far-famed St. Helena. 

' We are now in the southern hemisphere, and about to make the 
passage of the Cape of Good Hope. How beautifully transparent 
is the atmosphere! how brilliant is the sky at night! The naked 
‘ eye can perceive stars of two degrees less magnitude than in the 
northern hemisphere, and Jupiter and Venus shine out with start¬ 
ling refulgence. As we turn round the promontory, we may 
perceive that one of its threo mountains has the shape of a lion— 
oue of nature’s colossal carvings. On the northern side of Corsica, 
close to Bastia, there is another lion of nature’s making, but on a 
•much smaller scale than the one at the Cape—it is a rock which 
has the distinct appearance of a lion in repose. The colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, though it has increased greatly in 
interest and importance, is of an awkward extent—stretching over 


about ten degrees of longitude, and about two degree* of latitude, 
or containing an area of more than a hundred thousand square miles, 
with a population of only about one hundred and sixty thousand. 

Leaving the Cape, we must stretch across the phosphorescent 
waters of the Indian Ocean, where, in an expanse of about 1800 
miles long and 2000 broad, only a few islauds break the watery 
continuity, amongst which are our possessions of the Mauritius, 
with a population of nearly a hundred thousand. As we draw 
near the shores of India, may we uot ask, Is not that vast empire 
to many of us in England little more than a name ? Here, on 
[ the eastern extremity of that great peninsula, is ancient Ceylon, 
with its fragrant cinnamon and its pearl fisheries. It was known 
to the Greeks and Romans, visited and praised by Marco Polo 
and Sir John Maudeville, and now, in the hands of the British, is 
exemplifying what the powers of civilisation, rightly directed, will 
effect, in triumphing over the supposed immobility of the East. 
For the British have done and are doing, in Ceylon, more than 
the Romans did in Britain. They have interposed tho hand of 
gentle authority between the natives and that cruel and ignorant 
native despotism which ground them to the earth j they have 
abolished pernicious native monopolies, and set free the labourers 
of the soil; they have opened the island, by penetrating it with 
roads, which arc now covered with the vehicles of commerce; 
introduced a siloings bank ; effected economical reforms j and 
improved the administration of civil and judicial affairs. Ceylon 
is in extent of surface somewhat less than Ireland; when it is 
properly cultivated, and drained, and its jungles cut down, it will 
become, not merely more fertile than it is now, rich and exube¬ 
rant as is its natural character, but it will become a very healthy 
island—perhaps as healthy as England. Its area is supposed to 
contain upwards of 24,000 square miles, and its population 
approaches a million and a half. 

Shall we venture on the neighbouring continent ? That empire 
is not u colony, and it is too large for ns to glance at. Strange, 
that there should not be above forty thousand British subjects, to 
govern nnd regulate between eighty and ninety millions of people, 
spread over half n million of square miles. And not only so, bnt 
there arc tributaries, allies, and independent states, to control, 
cheek, and keep in uwe, whose population raises the entire num¬ 
ber more or less in connexion with us to upwards of one hundred 
and thirty-four million souls ! It is a tremendous responsibility ! 

We may relieve ourselves from a consideration almost painful 
by hastening across the ocean to the great island—call it n conti¬ 
nent rather—of Australia. Surely this is destined to be the seat 
of a new empire, where all tbe elements of civilisation will enter 
into fresh, if not new, combinations. Is it not vexing to think 
that we should have, begun Buch an empire, by laying down an 
infected root! New South Wales has thriven by, convict labour, in 
spite of its horrible immorality—but it requires no sage to tell 
that that prosperity contains a cancer within it, which must be cut 
out, or deatli will ensue. Here, on the southern shores, is that 
new colony, whose progress we are nil so deeply interested in, for' 
every friend of humanity is deeply interested in the working of 
any experiment, which is professedly endeavouring to show what 
may he the result of a right adaptation of human powers and 
resources. On the boundaries of the South Australian province 
lies Major Mitchell’s newly discovered paradise, Australia Felix. 

“ We traversed it in two directions,’’ he says, “with heavy carta, 
meeting, no other obstruction than tlio softness of the rich soil; 
and in returning over flowery plains and green hills, fanned by 
the breezes of early spring, I named it Australia Felix, the better 
to distinguish it from the parched deserts of the interior country, 
where we had wandered so unprofitably and so long.” But opi¬ 
nions differ as to the general capabilities of Australia, taken as a 
whole. “ Our present knowledge,” says the “ Colonial Gazette,’’ 

“ of the immense Australian Continent does not extend to one- 
sixth part of its surface; and, how little it has hitherto been 
made available for colonisation appears from the fact that, of 
694,969 persons who emigrated to all the British Colonies in the 
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thirteen years 1825 to 1837 inclusive, only 28,642, or about one 
twenty-fourth part of the whole, were destined for the Australian 
settlements. Its natural features seem, indeed, to preclude the 
possibility of this country’s becoming the scat of u dense popula¬ 
tion, except in a few isolated spots ; for with its vast extent of 
desert plains, its great scarcity of water, and its want of perma¬ 
nent rivers, it is, in general, neither fit for cultivation, nor pos¬ 
sessed of the means of communication from one district to 
another.” But we really know too little to speculate on the 
general capabilities of Australia. 

Returning homeward, we cross the American continent, and 
pause to glance at that great extent of territory, from the bound¬ 
aries of the Ucited States to the A retie Ocean, which acknowledges 
the dominion of Britain. With the exception of the Canadas, no 
part of this region may be considered as at present cnpable of 
being colonised: between two and three millions of square miles 
are given up to the Hudson’s Bay Pur Company, and the scattered 
Indians who supply the Company with furs. The country is not 
destitute of mineral and other productions, but its prescut wealth 
lies in its animals, its different kinds of deer, hears, beavers, foxes, 
otters, Ac., which arc hunted for the sake of their flesh and skins. 


A PHYSICIAN’S OPINION ON THE SABBATH. 

The following observations of Dr. Farre, gjven before a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, will be read with deep interest 
by every reflecting man :— 

“ I have been in the habit, during a great many years, of consi¬ 
dering the uses of the Sabbath, and of observing its abuses. The 
abuses are chiefly manifested in labour and dissipation. The use, 
medically speaking, is that of a day of rest. In a theological sense 
it is a holy rest, providing for the introduction of new and snblimer 
ideas into the mind of man, preparing him for his future state. 
As a day of rest, I view it os a day of compensation for the inade¬ 
quate restorative power of the body under continued labour and 
excitement. A physician always has respect to the preservation 
of the restorative power, because, if once this he lost, his healing 
office is at an end. If I show you, from the physiological view of 
the question, that there are provisions in the laws of nature which 
correspond with tho divine commandment, you will see from the 
analogy that ‘ the Sabbath was made for man' as a necessary 
appointment. A physician is anxious to preserve the balance of 
circulation, ns necessary to the restorative power of the body. 


The West Indian islands nre tho last of our possessions that 
shall detain ns ut present. Here, an entirely new state of society 
is evolving, an experiment which should cause us much anxiety 
and much watchfulness. If the experiment is successful, those 
lerlile islands will become of new value—for their resources, instead 
of being exhausted, will be much more fully developed. 

The following Table of Emigration to the British Colonies and 
to the United Slates, is from a recent Parliamentary document. 


Hrltlsht'..- ruil.il T..W to r ‘!» ,0 " f Australian 
Mum. | tames in Mates ..f AmcllPu . j t;<**rt ,-„|„ n tes. 

IN.America Aii'ciicii. I loin*. 



The ordinary exertions of man run down the circulation every 
day of his life j ami the first general law of nature by which God 
(who is not only the giver, hut also the preserver and sustainin', of 
life) prevents man from destroying himself, is tiia alternating of 
day with night, that repose may succeed action. Hut although 
the night apparently equalises the circulation well, yet it does uot 
sufficiently restore its balance for the attainment of a long life. 
Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of Providence, is thrown 
in as a day of compensation, to perfect by its repose the animal 
system. You may easily determine this question, as a matter-of- 
fact, by trying it on beasts of burden. Take that fine nuimnl, the 
horse, and work him to the full extent of his powers every day in 
the week, or give him rest one day in seven, and you will soon 
perceive, by the superior vigour with which lie performs his func¬ 
tions on the other six days, that this rest is necessary to his well¬ 
being. Man, possessing a superior nature, is home along by tho 
very vigour of his mind, so that the injury of continued diurnal 
exertion and excitement on his nniniul system is not so imme¬ 
diately apparent as it is in the brute; hut in tire long mu he 
breaks down more suddenly ; it abridges tho length of his life and 
that vigour of his old age., which (as to mere animal power) ought 
to be the object of bis preservation. I consider, therefore, that, 
in the. bountiful provision of Providence for the preservation of 
human life, the sabbatical appointment is not, as it has been some¬ 
times theologically viewed, simply a precept partaking of the nature 
of a political institution ; bulthatit is to be numbered amongst the 
natural duties, if the preservation of life he admitted to be a duty, 
and the premature destruction of it a suicidal act. This is said 


LINES 

W'KITTKV IN THU m.ANK CASK OK AN OLD I Ol'Y OK I,OV CLACKS " Ll'CASTA.” 

A STKBDR ! a steede of matchless speede! 

A sword of metal kccne 1 
At else to noble lieartcs is drosse— 

A1 else Tm earth is meanc. 

The neighyngc of the war-horse prowde, 

The rowleinge of the drum, 

The clangour of the trumpet lowde— 

Be sounds from heaven that come. 

And oh ! the thundering presse of knightes, 

When as their war-cryes swellc, 

May toll fiorn heaven an angel brighte, 

And rowse a fiend from hell. 

Then mounte ! then mounte, brave gallants all! 

And don your helms^amaine ; 

Death's couriers, Fame and Honour, call 
Us to the field againc. 

No shrewish tears shall fill onr eye 
When the sword-hilt’s in our hand; 

Heart-whole we’ll parte, and no whit Bighc ' 

Por the fuyrest of the land. 

Let piping swaino, and craven wight, 

Thus weepe, and puling crye •, 

Our business is like men to fyghte, 

And like to heroes die! 


simply as a physician, and without reference at all to the theolo¬ 
gical question i but. if you consider further the proper cfl'ect of 
real Christianity—namely, peace of mind, confiding trust in God, 
and good-will to man—you will peiceive in this source of renewed 
vigour to the mind, and through the mind to the body, an additional 
spring of life imparted from this higher use of the Sabbath os a holy 
rest. Were l to pursue this part of the question, 1 should be 
touching on the duties committed to the clergy; but this I will 
say, that researches in physiology, by the analogy of the working 
of Providence in nature, will establish tho truth of revela'ion, ana 
consequently show that the divine commandment is not. to be con¬ 
sidered as an arbitrary enactment, but as an appointment neccs- # 
sary to man. This is the position in which I would place it, aa 
contradistinguished from precept and legislation ; 1 would point 
out the sabbatical rest as necessary to man, and that the great 
enemies of the Sabbath, and consequently the enemies of man? 
are all laborious exercises of the body or mind, and dissipation, 
which force the circulation on that day in which it shonld repose; 
whilst relaxation from the ordinary oares of life, the enjoyment of 
this repose in the bosom of one's family, with the religious studies 
and duties which the day enjoins, (not one of which, if rightly exer¬ 
cised, tends to abridge life,) constitute the beneficial and appro¬ 
priate aervice of the day. The student of nature, in becoming the 
student of Christ, will find in the principles of his doctrine and 
law, and in the practical application of them, the only and perfect 
science which prolongs the present, and perfects the future life." 
—from Mo/esmrth's Domestic Chaplain. 
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for ever since! But, to make an end of all this arguing, the 
cheapest wuy of entertaining Comeliu Chaloner, is—” 

“ Cheapest I ” said Mr. Gilmore, indignantly. 

“ Yes, to be sure,” pursued his wife. “ Is it not our duty to 
consult cheapness in all unnecessary expenses ? You know that 
we have a large family, and now that Mary Jane has come out, 
our bills for articles of dress and jewellery are of course very 
much enhanced.” 

“I know that perfectly,” replied Mr. Gilmore; "she ought 
not to have come out for at least two years,—seventeen would 
have been quite time enough.” 

“ There was no possibility of keeping her in,” remarked Mrs. 
Gilmore. 

“ But, ns I was saying, the cheapest way is to invite Cornelia 
Chaloner to stay at our house while she is in town; and she will 
no doubt consider it a greater compliment than if we mude a 
dinner or tea party for her. It will look as if we desired only 
the pleasure ot her society, and were unwilling to lose any pavt of 
it by sharing it with others.” 

" 1 am not certain though,” said Mr. Gilmoie, “ that she will 
find our society (if wc give her nothing else) a sufficient com¬ 
pensation for wlmt she will lose by resigning that of the friends 
with whom site is staying at the hotel.” 

“How you talk!” replied Mrs. Gilmore. “Have yon no 
idea of the delight of calling up recollections of our days of girl¬ 
hood, and of discussing once more our former lovers ? ” 

“It will not lake you very long to get through your old sweet¬ 
hearts," observed Mr. Gilmore,—“ myself and the two mid¬ 
shipmen make three.” 

Before tin; lady could reply, they had readied the door of 
the United .Suites Hotel, und were immediately conducted to the 
parlour occupied by Mrs. Chaloner mid her party. They found 
her alone and expecting ilicm, as Mr. Gilmore had told her hu 
would tiring his wife to sue her that afternoon. She teceivud 
Mrs. Gilmore with open arms, and both ladies seemed very glad to 
meet again after so long a separation ; for they had been extremely 
intimate at so early an age that the characters of both were still 
unformed. 

Mrs. Gilmore examined the dress of her friend with u 'scru¬ 
tinising eye, and wondered liow a woman could louk so well in a 
plain black silk; and wondered, also, why any one with such a 
prolusion of fine hair should wear a cap, und why it should be a 
little dose cap simply trimmed witli white riband. Vet she now 
tell rather glad that Mrs. Chaloner liad not come to town a month 
sooner. “ After all,” thought she, “ poor Cornelia would not 
have be; n much of an orniimeut to ruy party; for 1 can easily 
see that her style is always very plain. To be sure, us it was not 
a general party, 1 need not have asked her. \es, yes—l see 
clearly that it is not worth while to invite any of my friends to 
meet her either at ilitinei or at tea.” 

However, Mrs. Gilmore earnestly pressed Mrs. Chaloner to 
remove to her house, and pass with liar the two days she was yet 
to remain in town. Mrs. Chaloner, who, though she wus very 
pleasantly situated at the hotel, imagined that she might spend 
two days still more agreeably with one of the most intimate friends 
of her youth, ots soon prevailed on to accept the invitation. She 
was engaged to go with her party to Pnirinouut that ntlernoon, and 
to the theatre in the evening; and it was arranged that she ahonld 
remove ti» Spruce-street at hu early hour next morning. All 
bring satisfactorily settled, Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore took their 
leave. By the evening post, Mr. Gilmore received a letter requiring 
liis immediate presence in New York on some business of import¬ 
ance, which would most probably detain him there several days, 
lie was therefore obliged to set out next morning in the early 
boat, lamenting that he was thus prevented from participating in 
the pleasure of Mrs. Chaloner's visit, and desiring his wife to do 
all in Iut power to muke it agreeable to that lady ; so that she 
would have no occasion to regret leaving the hotel, and her own 
party. 

‘‘ I ahull treat her just as I would my sister,” replied Mrs. 
Gilmore;—" but make haste. Ay dear, or you will be too lute for 
the boat.” 

“ Mama,” said Mary Jane Gilmore, who was not yet fifteen, 

“ a’nt von going lo dress yourself, and sit in the front parlour all 
day with Mrs. Chaloner?” 

“ Not 1 indeed,” replied Mr3. Gilmore; “ you know, as 1 am 
never at home, to morning visitors, it is not my way to sit up 
dressed in the parlour, and therefore, as of course I wapiti not 
put myself out of the way for so old a friend as Cornelia Chaloner, 


she must take me as she finds me; that H in the nursery, where 
1 can he at my ease iu a wrapper. As for having such parlours 
as ours littered with sewing, that is quite out of the question. 
And besides, they are so much darkened by the window-curtains, 
that there is no seeing to thread a needle, or to read a word even 
in the annuals that He on the centre table.’’ 

“ But she might look out of the window,” observed Mary 
Jane. 

“ She could not see much through the muslin blinds,” replied 
Mrs. Gilmore, “ they are worked so closely all over, and I won’t 
have them rumpled by drawing aside.” 

“ It is well pa’s not at home,” remarked the daughter. 

“ I am very glad he is nut,” resumed Mrs. Gilmore. “ He and 
1 have such different views with regard to entertaining company, 
and be is always so hard to counteract. However, Mary June, 
you must constantly hear in mind that it is the duty of all children 
to consider their father superior to every man iu the world.” 

“Yes, mama,” replied Mary Jane; “but you know very 
well that ’pa has a great many queer notions.” 

“ Undoubtedly lie lias,” answered tbe mother, “and he is in 
every respect the reverse of myself. But remember always that 
it is your duty os a child to be bliud to his faults, however great 
they may be.” 

About eleven o'clock, Mrs. Chaloner came to the door in a 
carriage, with a small trunk containing a change of clothes. 
“ Dear me! ” said Mrs. Gilmore, “ who would have thought of bar 
being here before twelve, at the earliest. When 1 urged her to 
come directly after breakfast, 1 had no idea that she would take 
me. at my word; nobody ever does. Run down, Mary Jane, and 
show Mrs. Chaloner into the back spare bed-room till she gets her 
bonnet off, and then bring her into the nursery. 1 shall not put 
mvself the ieust out of my way. If visitors will come, they must 
take me as they find me.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Chaloner was ushered into the nnrsery ; a 
long uariow room hi that part of the house denominated the back 
building, with u low ceiling, low windows, and a door opening into 
a sort of balcony or verandah. This apartment always presented a 
most disorderly appearance, and the furniture (which was very 
plain) had been much abused by the children. But thougli it was 
the constant abiding-place of the successive Irish nurses, it was 
in the nursery that Mrs. Gilmore spent most of her time; there 
she sut in the full enjoyment of extreme, dushubiller, except wheu 
in an exuberance of finery she went out for the purpose of 
shopping, or of making visits by leaving her card ; her professed 
devotion to her children never preventing her, daring the season, 
from spending the first part of every evening at her toilet, And 
the last at a large, party. 

" My dear Cornelia,” said Mrs, Gilmore, “ 1 am delighted to 
see you. But how late you are! Mary Jane and I have been 
anxiously expecting you ever since breakfast. Do take a seat on 
the roucii. Nelly, shake up the pillows, the boys have been Oil 
them with their feet. Y'ou find me just going to dress the bally ; 
a tiling 1 always do myself, before Nelly carries her out walking ; 
you were right to bring your sewing. You must mako yourself 
quite at home, and neither use ceremony nor expect any. Mary 
June, are you going out this morning? ” 

“To be sure I .am,” replied the daughter; " 1 shall begin 
dressing immediately.” 

“ Well then, 1 must get you to leave cards for me and yourself 
at Mrs. Warden’s, mid at Mrs. Morlcy’s, and at Mrs. Clarkson’s, 
and at Mrs. f-immons’s ; and lo slop at Madame I’iuturd’s and 
burry her with my bonnet.” 

“ l’inlard won't lie hurried,” said Mary Jane. “ Besides 1 have 
visits of my own on hand, and no time to slop at all those 
plae.es.” 

“ Mildness of voice and deportment, my dear Mary Jane,” prd? 
cecded Mrs. Gilmore sentcntiously, " and strict compliance with 
the wishes of a parent, are peculiarly becoming to all young ladies 
xvho desire—” • 

But before her mother bad time to finish the sentence, Mary 
Jane had flounced out of tbe room, shutting tbe door violently. 

“ A perfect child of nature,” observed Mrs. Gilmore. “ She 
is, as yet, incapable of selt-eontrol, and is considered brusque. 
But hrusquerie sometimes succeeds quite as well as manner. 
Mary Jane takes exceedingly. The oilier night, at Mrs. Del¬ 
linger’s, she wus constantly surrounded by gentlemen. She is but 
fifti en, and her father thinks I brought her out too soon. But 
there was no such thing as keepiug her back.” 

“ So I should suppose,” thought Mrs. Chulouer. 
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<“ Come now, Nelly, give me the baby,” proceeded Mrs. Gilmore; 
“ I have all her things ready. You see, my dear Cornelia, (for I 
make no stranger of you,) Nelly washes and dresses the baby 
every moruing; but when she is to be cnrried out, I always pre¬ 
pare her myself; and while 1 am doing so, we can talk of old 
times, quite at our ease. Do you remember Maria Wilford's 
Christmas Ball ? Nelly, give me the pincushion. Hush, baby— 
hush.” 

“ 1 remember it very well,” replied Mrs. Chaloner. “ It was 
eighteen years ago.” 

“ I wore a erdpe lisse looped up with daffodils over a primrose- 
eoloured satin,” pursued Mrs. Gilmore. “ There now, baby, 
hold still till I pin its petticoat; hush, darling, hush. She nlways 
cries when I dress her.—Yes, as 1 was saying, I wore that night a 
pale yellow crfpe lisse ; the sleeves were in bouffants divided with 
rouleaux of primrose-coloured riband, finished with rosettes, and 
Frank Edwards said to me very gallantly—llaby, you must not cry 
so; be quiet now till 1 put your frock on.—What was your dress, 
Cornelia ? 

‘•Indeed I liavo no recollection,” replied Mrs. Chaloner; 11 but 
1 remember that the ball was a very pleasant ball, nnd that a very 
amusing incident occurred.” 

“ I found nothing there that amused me so much,” said Mrs. 
Gilmore, “ as seeing Mrs. Denham in the same eternal black 
velvet that she bad worn everywhere for three winters. But, as I 
was telling you, Frank Edwards said to me—Baby, liush, or 
mother will whip her. See now, stop crying, and look at its 
pretty pink cloak.” 

The baby did slop, and did look at its cloak, which wo§ of em¬ 
broidered me.rino, lined with white silk. 

11 And Cornelia,” pursued Mrs. Gilmore, “ don't you remember 
the day, when a large party of us went down to the Navv-yard to 
see a ship or something, that there came on a sudden rain allina 
moment; and before we could get to the carriages, my chip hat 
was completely ruined ? It was perfectly new, and you know it 
was trimmed with pearl-white riband, and a wreath of cape jessa¬ 
mine.—There now, baby’s quite ready. Come, darling, shake a 
day-day before it goes.” 

After the baby had shaken a day-day and departed, Mrs. Gil¬ 
more went to the glass, to arrange her disordered wrapper, to 
smooth her still more disordered hair; and she had thoughts of 
putting on a clean cap, but concluded, that as her husband was 
not at home to insist on i(, nnd as she should sec nobody that day. 
It was not worth while. She talked all the time to Mrs. Chaloner, 
sometimes of lief children, and sometimes of what she called old 
times, hut in reality these reminiscences adverted only to the 
dresses she had wovn on certain occasions in her girlhood, and to 
the compliments paid her liy the persons she denominated her 
beaux. And such was her volubility, that Mrs. Chaloner, though 
a woman of excellent conversational powers, had seldom an 
opportunity of speaking at all. 

“ Mrs. Gilmore (who notwithstanding her passion for dress and 
parties, professed to be nufait to all the petty details of house¬ 
wifery, and was one of those very common characters, that 
exercise the closest economy in some things, nnd the most lavish 
extravagance in others) sat down to piecing together some very 
old calico for a servant’s bed-qnilt, saying to Mrs. Chaloner, “ This 
Is not very pretty work to bring out before n visitor; but you 
know 1 do not consider yon as n stranger.” 

In a few minutes the street-door was thrown violently open, 
nnd a “ rabble rout" was beard ascendiug the stairs. Presently, 
in rushed live boys just from school, and shouting for bread and 
molasses. But they all stopped short, and stared at the sight of 
Mrs. Chaloner. 

11 Never mind, my dears,” said their mother ; “it is only Mrs. 
Chaloner, an old friend of mine. My dear Cornelia, I am sorry 
you have no children, yon know not the pleasure of them.” 

The boys having recovered from their surprise, now clamoured 
with one accord for the bread and molasses; and Mrs. Chaloner 
thought that, like Mary Jane, they certainly wanted manner. Mrs. 
Gilmore mildly requested them to go and apply to Phillis for it. 
“ You know very well,” said one of the boys, “that Phillis always 
drives us out of the kitchen, and says she won't be plagued while 
she’s getting dinner. We are afraid of Phillis.” 

“ I wish you were half as much afraid of me,” nmrmured their 
mother. However, she went down to supply their demands, 
saying as she left the room, “ I do not ask you to take anything 
by way of luncheon, my dear Cornelia, lest it should spoil 
your dinner.” 


The boys all ran down after her, and in a short time returned'; 
their faces and hands very much smeared with molasses. From 
that time till dinner, the nursery and the balcony resounded with 
noise and riot; the mother sometimes raising her voice in vain 
attempts to check them, but generally contenting herself with 
remarking to Mrs. Chaloner that “ boys would be boys,” an indu¬ 
bitable truism. “ Their father,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “ inclines to 
be rather strict with the children ; which is the reason that I am 
rather indulgent. And therefore, when he is away, they always 
break out. But I like to see them natural, and I have no 
idea of cooling their affection by abridging their little pleasures. 
And I must say, they all absolutely dote on me. Come here, 
Willy.” 

“ What for?” said the urchin, who was just then bnsily em¬ 
ployed in unwinding and tangling one of Mrs. Chalouer’s cotton- 
spools. 

“ Come and kiss mama.” 

“ No, I won’t," was the reply. 

Mrs. Chaloner now endeavoured to give a turn to the conver¬ 
sation, by inquiring after one of their former friends, Helen 
Harley. 

“Oh! she married William Orford,” replied Mrs. Gilmore. 
“ Only think, her wedding dress wns a pluin brown gros dea 
Indes; some said it was u gros dc Suisse. Just imagine, a bride 
in brown. Helen was always eccentric. My dear boys, let me 
request that you will all go down and play in the yard.” 

Her dear boys took no heed of the request, but persisted in 
acting naturally by scampering in and out of the balcony, (some¬ 
times through the door, but generally through the windows,) 
prancing on the couch, and throwing its pillows in each other’s 
faces, oversetting chairs and stools, and trampling on their 
mother’s sowing. One of them being pursued by another with 
the hearth-brush,fell over Sirs. Chaloner, and seised her silk dress 
in his molasses-daubed hands to assist himself in rising. Another 
with similar hands snatched her reticule to pelt liis brother with, 
and scattered its contents all over the floor. But it were endless 
to relate their pranks; none of which wore the least amusing, 
though all were extremely nnnoying. They played at nothing, 
and there was no meaning in their fun. It was nothing but 
senseless running, shouting, and scrambling. Besides which, they 
were ugly, and had remarkably foolish faces. Mrs. Gilmore said 
that all her children took after herself; and Mrs. Chaloner saw 
no reason to doubt the truth of the assertion. 

Dinner was at last announced; Mary Jane made her appear¬ 
ance, and the ladies descended to the dining-room, where they 
found the boys (who bad run down cn masse before them) already 
squabbling about their seats. 

Mrs. Gilmore requested Mary Jane to place herself between 
James and Joseph, to keep them apart; but that young lady 
refusing, her mother said to Mrs. Chaloner, “ My dear Cornelia, 
will you oblige me by taking a seat between those two young 
gentlemen, who are apt to he a little unruly when they sit 
together.” Mrs. Chaloner complied ; and the boys were all the 
time striking at each other behind her back. 

“ We have a very plain dinner to-day,” saU the. hostess. 
“ When Mr. Gilmore is at home, he and I, and Mary Jane, do 
not dine till three ; and the children have an early dinner by 
themselves, at one o’clock, on uccouut of their going to school 
again nt two. But ns he is absent, and I do not consider you as 
a stranger, 1 did not think it worth while to have two dinners 
prepared. What shall I help you to ? ” 

The two youngest boys now cried out to he helped first, and as 
their mother knew they would persist, she complied with their 
demand, saying, 11 My dear Cornelia, I am sure you will excuse 
the poor little fellows. Children are always hungry, and we can 
have no comfort with our dinner unless we pacify them first. 
Anything, you know, for peace and quietness.” 

The children soon devoured their meat, and while the ladies 
were, still eating theirs, the pudding was called for and cut, and 
the juveniles were nil served with it, by way of keeping them 
pacified. Little Willy, thinking mat his brother George had 
rather a larger piece of puddiug than himself, fell into a violent 
tantrum, screamed and kicked, and finally, by Mary Jane’s order, 
was carried from the table by the servant-man. And the mother 
rose up and begged to be excused, while she went out to quiet 
the poor little fellow; which she did by carrying with her a much 
larger piece of pudding. Mrs. Chaloner silently wishing that the 
children were less natural, or rather, that their nature was better, 
or that she was considered more of a stranger. 
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“ It is always go when papa is away,'' said Mary Jane. “ But 
mama ia rightly served, for not having two dinners ns usual.” 

When the uncomfortable repast was finished, and peace re¬ 
stored by the boys going to school, Mrs. Gilmore retired to her 
chamber, having informed her guest, that it was her custom and 
Mary Jane’s, always to take an afternoon nap in their respective 
rooms, and, " I suppose,” said she, "you would like to do the 
same.” Mrs. Clialoner was not inclined to sleep, but Bho had no 
objection to the quiet of her own apartment, and she expressed a 
desire to take a book with her. 

“ Except a few annuals,” said Mary Jane, “ we have no books 
except those in papa’s library (neither mama nor myself having 
any time to read); but I will take you there to choose one. I 
believe he has the Waverley novels, and Cooper’s, and others that 

I hear people talk about.” 

When they reached the library, they found the door barricadoed 
by a table, on which a woman was standing while she cleaned the 
paint; and looking in, they saw another scrubbing the floor, half 
of which was floated with water. The books were ull in disorder, 
having been taken down to be dusted : and it was found that 
Mrs. Gilmore had seised the opportunity of her husband’s absence 
to have his library cleaned. "To go in here is impossible,” said 
Mary Jane, “ but I will bring you one of the annuals from the 
centre table in the front parlour.” 

The annual was brought, and Mrs. Clialoner retired with it to 
her apartment; but having read it before, she did not find it very 
amusing. 

In the evening it rained, and Mrs. Gilmore said that she was glad 
of it, us now she need not dress; and as her husband was away, 
there could be no danger of any of his visitors dropping in. 
Also that it was not worth while to have the parlours opened, as 
they had been shut up all day. So they spent the evening in the 
eating-room ; and Mary Jane wisely went to bed immediately 
after ten, longing, as she said, to get her corsets oil'. The younger 
boys slept about the sofa and carpet, and screamed when any one 
touched or spoke to them ; the elder hoys rackelted overhead in 
the nursery. The baby was brought down, and kept worrying 
about the table in the arms of Nelly, till nine o’clock, that it 
might Bleep the better during the night. When the justly-fretting 
infant could be kept awake no longer, either by wafting it up and 
down, showing it the lamp, jingling a hunch of keys in its cars, or 
shaking a string of beads before its dosing eyps, it was undressed 
on the spot, crying all the time, having been thoroughly wakened 
in the process; and it was finally carried off by Nelly, whose 
dismal chant, as she rocked and sang it to sleep, was heard from 
above stairs fur half an hour. 

Mrs. Gilmore now seemed so very tired and sleepy, that her 
guest (who was tired also) took her leave for the night, and 
repaired to her chamber. This apartment, though called « spare 
bed-room, was used by every member of the family as a receptacle 
for all sorts of things ; and Mrs. Clialoner being (unfortunately 
for her) considered no stranger, nothing had been removed with a 
view to her accommodation. While she had sat. there reading in 
the afternoon, at night when she was preparing for bed, and in the 
morning before she was up, and while she was dressing, her pri¬ 
vacy was continually invaded by the rmrsc, the other servants, and 
even Mrs. Gilmore, and Mary Jane, coming up to get various 
articles from the closets, bureaus, and presses. This ehamber 
jvas unhappify on the Rame floor with the dormitories of the boys, 
who began their career at daylight; chasing each oilier along the 
tsage, and enacting a general wrestling-match so close to 
rs. Chaloner's door, that they burst it open in the mflce, and 
fell into the room, while site was engaged at the washing-stand. 

There was another spare bed-room, superior in every respect 
to this; but Mrs. Gilmore did not think it worth while to he so 
ceremonious with her old friend Cornelia Chaloncr, as to place 
her in the best of the two chambers. 

As soon as the mother and daughter met in the morning— 

II Mary Jane,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “ I have been thinking of 
something—Miss Nancy Risings lit. not yet 4 made her weekly 
visit t as we may be sure of the infliction between this and Sunday, 
suppose we kill two birds with one stone, and have her to-day 
with Mrs. Chaloner?” 

“ Never were two people more unsuitable,” replied Mary Jane; 
“ Miss Nancy is the most stnpid woman on earth.” 

“ No matter,” said Mrs. Gilmore; “ am I responsible for her 
stupidity ? It will be a good opportunity of getting at once through 
the bore of her visit; at least fur this week. Mrs. Chalonei* has 
seen too much of the world, not to know that she must take 


people as she finds them; and as she is the Jeast hard to please, • 
I dare say she will get along well enough with Miss Nancy, who 
muit be tolerated, as your father in his foolish kindness will not 
allow her to be. affronted away. So we will send for her to come 
to-day, and no doubt the poor old thing will be highly pleased 
with the compliment, ns I dare say it is the first time in her life 
she ever was Dent for by anybody.” 

Miss Nancy Risings was an old maiden lady who lived alone, 
on a very small income, derived from a ground rent; and to make 
it hold out, she was in the habit of visiting round in seven or 
eight families with whom she had long been uequnluled. After 
the death of Mrs. Gilmore's mother, whom she had visited once 
a week for twenty-five years, Miss Nancy transferred her visits to 
the daughter, and as it was really an object of some importance 
to the old lady to spend every day from home, Mr. Gilmore 
insisted on her being received hv his family; and she was not in 
the least fastidious as to the mode of reception. 

Accordingly, Miss Nancy Risings was sent for, and by the 
time breakfast wns over, and the boys prevailed on to go to school, 
the old lady arrived ; and she and their other guest were ushered 
into the back parlour; Mary Jane having protested to her mother 
that it would be too bad to condemn Mrs, Clialoner to another 
day of the nursery, particularly as she hud Miss Nancy in 
addition. 

The two visitors were now left alone. Miss Nancy had her 
knitting, and Mrs. Chaloner her sewing. Mrs. Chaloner kindly 
endeavoured to draw her into conversation, but in vain, for Miss 
Nancy had no talent for talking, or for anything else. She had 
read nothing, seen nothing, heard nothing, and she know nothing ; 
and her replies were little more than monosyllables. Mrs. Cha¬ 
loner, as the morning was fine, had intended going out; but 
down came Mrs. Gilmore and Mary Jane lull dressed for shopping 
and card-leaviug. 

“ As by this time, my dear Cornelia, you must fuel quile at 
home,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “ I need make no apology for leaving 
yon with Miss Nancy Risings, who is u very particular friend and 
a great favourite of mine. Make yourselves happy together till 
dinner-time, for I doubt if we can get home much before.” And 
out they sallied, leaving Mrs. Chaloner to feel very much as if 
caught in a trap, llut her good-nature prevailed ; and having by 
this time learned to ronsider a visit as u salutary trial of patience, 
she proceeded with the heavy tusk of entertaining the unentertsin- 
abic Miss Nancy. 

At noon the hoys rushed home uml behaved as usual. Mrs. 
Gilmore and her daughter being very tired witli running about all 
the morning, put on undresses to eome to dinner in; and the 
dinner proceedings were the same ns the day before. Early irt 
the afternoon, Mrs. Chaloncr took her leave, and terminated her 
visit; having, as she truly said, some purchases to make previous 
to leaving town next morning for Boston. Mrs, Gilmore pro- 
fessrd great regret at the departure of her dear Cornelia, and 
hoped that whenever she came to Philadelphia, she would always 
make a point, of staving at. her house. Mary Jane expressed 
much disappointment, at Mrs. Chaloncr leaving them before 
evening; and she really felt it, as slit knew that it would now 
fall to her lot to get Miss Nancy through the remainder of the 
day. * 

We need not inform our readers with what satisfaction Mrs. 
Chaloncr found herself that evening again ut the hotel, mid In 
the society of the refined and intelligent friends with whom she 
was travelling to Boston, to visit a brother who had married and 
settled there. 

Mr, Gilmore did not return for three weeks, having extended 
his journey to the far east. The first thing lie told on his arrival 
at home, was that he hail been at a wedding the evening before he m 
left Boston, and that the bride was Mrs. Chaloncr. 

Great surprise wns expressed by Mrs. Gilmore, and Mary Jane; 
and they were still more amazed to hear that the bridegroom, Mr. 
Rutledge, was a southern gentleman of large property, and of high * 
standing in every respect. Having become acquainted with Mrs. 
Chaloner at Washington, he had followed her to Boston, as soon 
as Congress broke up, (it was one of the long sessions,) and had 
there prevailed on her to return with him as his wife. They were 
married at her brother’s, and were going home by way of the 
lakes, and therefore should not pass through Philadelphia. 

“ How very extraordinary, Mary Jane! ” said Mrs. Gilmore to 
her daughter, as soon hb they were alone; “ who could have 
guessed the possibility of that plain-looking little woman making 
a great match! I remember hearing when she married Mr, 
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Chaloner, that he was by no means rich; and I knew nothing of 
the people she was travelling with; therefore I did not see the 
necessity of putting myself the least out of the way on her account. 
Still if 1 hud had the smallest idea of her so soon becoming Mrs. 
Rutledge, the wife of a rich man, and a member of Congress, I 
should certainly have dressed myself, and received her in the front 
parlour, instead of the nursery, and had nice things for dinner, 
and invited some of my best people to meet her in the evening.” 

“ And not sent for Miss Nancy Risings,” interrupted Mary 
Jane. ” Weil, mama, I think we nave made a bad business of it; 
and, to say the truth, 1 was actually ashamed more than once to 
see the way things were going on. As to the Imys, I am glad 
papa is going to send them ail to that Boston boarding-school; 
the farther from home, the better for themselves and us ; it will 
be such a relief to get rid of them.” 

In the next private confabulation between the mother and 
daughter—•“ Only think, Mary Jane,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “ your 
father tells me that the family Mrs. Chaloner was travelling with, 
is one of the very first in Boston, quite at the head of society, 
immensely weidthy, and living in almost a palace—such people as 
wc never iiad in our house. What a pity we did not know who 
they were! wc might have derived so much Mat from them. 
What an opportunity we have lost! If Mrs. Chaloner had given 
me any reason to suppose that her friends could be persous of that 
description, 1 would have invited them all in the evening, and 
strained every nerve to get some of our most fashionnble people 
to meet them; and I would have had Carroll and Truelar both ; 
and ice-creams, and Munc-mange, and champagne, and all such 
things—but Itow was I to suppose that little Mrs. Chaloner, with 
her plain gown and cap, was likely to have made such acquaint¬ 
ances, or to make so great u match ? I wish I had not treated her 
i/uile so unceremoniously ; but 1 am sure I thought it could never 
be worth while to put myself the least out of the way for her.” 

“ You sec, mama,” said Mary Jane, “ in this, ssin many other 
instances, you have overreached yourself. Your plans never 
seem to come out well.” 

“ I believe,” replied Mrs. pilmore, “ your father’s notions of 
tilings are, after all, the best, and I shall pay more regard to them 
iu future. Mary Jane, be sure you tell him no particulars of 
Mrs. Chaloucr’s visit.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE EARTHQUAKE AT NAPLES, 

November SSUi, 13t'l, given by Petrarcli in a letter written to o friend on 
tile ensuing day. 

A monk, who was the bishop of a neighbouring island, and held 
in great esteem for his sanctity and his skill in astrology, had fore¬ 
told that Naples wag to be destroyed by an earthquake on the 2’itli of 
November. The p.ophecy spread such a terror through the city 
that the inhabitants abandoned their nlfnirs to pr> pare themselves 
for deulli. Some hardy spirits, indeed, ridiculed those who 
betrayed marks of fear on the approach of a thunder storm; and 
as soon as the storm was over, jestingly cried out, ‘ See, tlic pro¬ 
phecy has failed.’ 

Aa to myself, I was in a state between fear nod hope; hut I 
must confess that fear sometimes got the ascendnnt. Accustomed 
to & Polder climate, and in which a thunder storm in winter wus a 
rare phenomenon, 1 considered what I now saw, as a threatening 
from Heaven. 

On the eve of the night in which the prophecy was to be ful¬ 
filled, a number of females, more attentive to the impending evil 
than to the decorum of tlicir sex, ran half naked through the 
streets, pre.ssiug their children to their bosoms. They hastened 
to prostrate themselves in the churches, which they deluged with 
their tears, crying out with all their might, “ Have mercy, O Lord! 
Have mercy upon us I ” 

Moved, distressed with the general consternation, 1 retired 
early to the Convent of St. Lawrence. The monks went to rest 
at the usual hour. It waa the seventh day of the moon, and ns 1 
was anxious to observe in what mauncr she would set, I stood’ 
looking at my window till she was hid from my sight by a neigh 
bouring mountain. Thia waa a little before midnight. The moon 
was gloomy and overcast; nevertheless, I felt myself tolerably 
composed, and went to bed. But scarce had 1 closed my eyes, 
when I was awakened by the loud rattling of my chamber windows. 
I fell the walls of the convent violently shaken from their founda¬ 
tions. The lamp, which I always kept lighted through the night, 
was extinguished. The fear of death laid fast hold upon me. 

The whole city was in commotion, and you heard nothing but 


lamentations and Confused exhortations to make ready for the 
dreadful event.' The monks, who had risen to sing their matins, 
terrirted by the, movements of -the earth, ran Into my chamber, 
armed with crosses' and relics, imploring the mercy of Heaven. A 
prior, whose name was David, and'who wag considered as a saint, 
was at their head. The sight of these inspired us with little 
courage. We proceeded to thn ohuroh, which was already 
crowded ; there wq remained during -the rest of the night, ex¬ 
pecting every moment the completion of the prophecy. 

It is impossible to describe the horrors of that night. The 
elements were let loose. The-noisc of the thunder, the winds,' and 
tiie rain, the roarings of the enraged sea, the convulsions of the 
heaving earth, and the distracted cries, of those who telt-them¬ 
selves staggering, on the brink of death, were dreadful bsjtmd 
imagination. Never was thcrC sucli a night 1 As seen as we ap¬ 
prehended that the day waa at hand, the altars were prepared, and 
the priests dressed themselves for maBB. Trembling, wo lifted up 
our eyes to heaven, and then fell prostrate upon the earth. 

The day at length appeared. Bat what a day! Its horrors 
were more terrible than those of the night. No sooner were the 
higher parts of the city a little more calm, than we were struck 
by the outcries which wc heard towards the sen. Anxious to 
discover what passed there, and still expecting nothing but death, 
wo became desperate, and instantly mounting our horses, rode 
down to the shore. 

Heavens! what a sight! Vessels wrecked in the harbour, the 
strand covered with bodies, which had been dashed against the 
rocks by the fury of the waves. Here you saw the brains of 
some, and the entrails of others ; there the palpitating struggles 
of yet remaining life. You might distinguish the groans of the 
men, and the shrieks of the women, even through the noise of the 
thunder, tbc roaring of the billows, and the crash of falling houses. 
The sea regarded not either the restraints of men, or the barriers 
of nature. She no longer knew the bounds which had been set by 
the Almighty. * 

That immense mole which, stretching itself out on each hand, 
forms the port, was buried uuder the tumult of the waves; anil 
the lower parts of the city were so much deluged, that you could 
not pass along the streets without danger of being drowned. 

We found near the shore above a thousand Neapolitan cava¬ 
liers, who had assembled, as it were to witness the funeral obsequies 
of their country.. This splendid troop gave me a little courage. 
If I die, said I to myself, it will be at least in good company. 
Scarce had I made this reflection, when 1 heard a dreadful cJuinour 
everywhere around me. The sea hud sapped the foundations of 
the plude where wc stood, and it was at this instant giving way. 
We fled, therefore, immediately to a more elevated ground. Hence 
we beheld a most tremendous sight. The sea between Naples and 
Cnprwa was covered witli moving mountains; they were neither 
green as in the ordinary state of the ocean, nor black as in com¬ 
mon storms, but white. 

The youug queen rushed out of the palace, baie-footed, her 
hair dishevelled, aud her dress in the greatest disorder. She was 
followed by a train of females, whose dress was as loose and disor¬ 
derly as her own. They went* to throw themselves at the feet of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, crying aloud, Mercy ! mercy I 
- Towards the close of the day the storm abated, the sea was 
calm, and the heavens serene. Those who were upon the land 
suffered only the pains of fear; but it was otherwiiSb with those 
who were upon the water. Some Marseilles galleys, lust from 
Cyprus, and now ready to weigh anchor, were sunk before our 
eyes, nor could we give them the least assistance. Larger vessels 
from other nations, met with the same fate in the midst of the 
harbour. Not A soul was saved! 

There was ra very large vessel, wliiuh had on board four hun¬ 
dred criminals Under sentence of death. The mode of their punish¬ 
ment had been changed, and they were reserved as a forlorn hope 
to he exposed in the first expedition against Sicily. This ship, 
which wus stout and well built, sustained the shocks of the waves 
till sunaet; but now she began to loosen and to fill with water. 
The criminals, wild were a lier&y set of men, and less dismayed 
by death os they had lately seen him so near at hand, struggled 
with the storm, and by a bold and vigorous defence kept death at 
bay till the approach of night. But their efforts were iu vein. The 
ship began to sink. Determined, however, to put bff as for as 
possible the moment of dissolution, they ran aloft, and hung upon 
the masts and rigging. At this moment the tempest was appeased, 
end,these poor convicts were the only persous whose lives were 
saved iu the port of Naples. 
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INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 

Mi. George Stephens, a lively and active-miudtul natiyc of 
the United Statea, has, within the last eighteen-months, published 
) two sets of travels, giving an account of his rambles iqEgypt, 
Idumea, the Holy Land, Greece, Turkey,. Russia, and Poland. 
The first work, published in 1837, is called “ Incidents of Travel 
in Egypt, Arabia Petrsea, and the Holy 'Land;” the second, .a' 
more recent production, begrs a Similar title,,ami is concerned 
with the other countries named. Tho travels in Greece, Turkey, 
and Russia, precede, in point of.time.the travels in Egypt and tire 
Holy Land, though the latter were the first published. Mr. 
Stephens is an exceedingly agreeable writer, mixing common sense, 
information, and gossip, in a way calculated to carry the render 
along with him ; and he is so good-humoured and hearty, that one 
absolutely enjoys the “ Incidents.” 

In February, 11133, “ by a bright starlight, after a short ramble 
among the Ionian islands,” Mr. Stephens sailed from Znnte, "in 
n beautiful cutter, of about forty tons, for Padrass,” ut the mouth 
of the gulf of Corinth. A storm compelled the navigators to run 
into the harbour of Misaolonghi, and here Mr. .Stephens first 
touched "the soil of fallen, but immortal Greece.” Though 
liyrou died at Missoloughi, it appeared to our traveller "a cheer¬ 
less place,” and reminded him " of Communipnw in bad weather.” 
It had, he says, " no connexion with the ancient glory of Greece, 
no name or place on her historic page;” and, far worse still, 
“ no hotel where he could get a breakfast.'’ Hut the brother of 
Marco Bozzaris lived here; and with him lived the widow and 
children of that daring guerilla chief, who fell iu the Greek revo¬ 
lutionary war. So, with that free and easy manner which seems 
to come so natural from American travellers, the traveller and his 
companions introduced tliemsefvbs to the brother, widow, ami 
daughters of llozzaris, and Mr. Stephens gratified them by 
promising to send them a copy of the American poet, Mr. llal- 
ieek’s “ Marco llozzaris,” a promise which he fulfilled. From 
Missoloughi, the. travellers took horse to !>panta, attempting, by 
the way, to ascend Parnassus, but were deterred by the fear of 
banditti. “Every schoolboy,” says Mr. Stephens, “knows 
how hard it is to write poetry, but few know the physical diffi¬ 
culties of climbing the mountain itself." From the harbour of 
Lepunto they sailed acros., the gulf of Corinth to l’admss,' which 
stands at its mouth ; and from thence on horseback they went to 
Corinth, so famous in classical and New Testament history, but 
now in decay and ruins. Onwards they went to Athens, and 
drawing near it, “ they passed the ruined monastery of Daphne, 
in a beautifully picturesque situation, and in a few minutes saw 
the rich plain of Attica; our muleteers aud Demetrius, with a 
burst of enthusiasm, perhaps because the journey via* ended , 
clapped their hands, and cried out, Alina.' ! A time ! ’ " 

Of Athens, so absolutely crammed with mutter for consideration 
and reflection, Mr. Stephens speaks at some length, but we can 
quly give his aummary view :— 

“ The scutimenLal traveller must already mourn that Athens has 
been selected as the capital of Greece. Already have speculators, 
Jmi the whole tribe of ‘improvers' invaded the glorious city; and 
while I was lingering on the steps of the Parthenon, a German, 
who was quietly smoking among the ruins, a sort of superintendadt, 
whom 1 had met before, came up, and offering me a segar, and 
leaning against one of the lofty columns of the temple, opened upon 
we with his ‘ plans of city improvements,’ with new streets, and 
projected railroads, and the rise of lots. At first 1 almost thought 
it personal, and that he was making a fling at me in allusion to one 
of the greatest hobbies of my natiiy; city : but I soon found that he 
was as deeply bitten as if he hail been in Chicago or Dunkirk; and 
the way in which he talked of moneyed facilities, the wants of the 
community, and a great French bank then contemplated at the 
PirsCUs, would have been no discredit to one of my friends at home. 
Hie removal of the court has created a new era in Athens : but 
in my mind it is deeply to be regretted that it has been snatched 
from the ruin to which it was tending. Even I, deeply imbued 
with the utilitarian spirit of my country, and myself n quondam 
speculator in ‘ up-tom lots,’ would fain save Athens from the 


ruthless hand of renovation—from the building mania of modem 
speculators. 1 would have her to go on till there was not a habita¬ 
tion among her ruins; till she stood, like Pompeii, alone In the 
wilderness, a sacred desert, where the traveller might sit down and 
meditate alone and undisturbed among the relics of the past. Hut 
already Athens has become a heterogeneous anomaly j the Greeks 
in their wild costume are jostled in the streets by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Dutchmen, .Spaniards, and liavarinns, Rus¬ 
sians, Daues, mid sometimes Americans. European shops invite 
purchasers by the side of Eastern bazaars, codec-houses, and 
biliiurd-rooms, and French and German restaurants are opened 
all over the city. Sir Pulteuey Malcolm lias erected a house to 
hire near the site of Plato's Academy. Lady Fraukliu has bought 
land near the foot of Mount Hymettus fora country-seat. Several 
English gentlemen have done the same. Mr. Richmond, on 
American clergyman, has purchased a farm in the neighbourhood; 
and, iu a few years, if the ‘ march of improvement ’ continues, the 
Temple of Theseus will be enclosed in the garden of the palace of 
king Otho; (lie Temple of the Winds will lie concealed by a 
German opera-house, and the. Lantern of Demosthenes by a row 
of ‘ three story houses.”’ .... “ The first thing wc did in 

Athens was to visit the American Missionary School. Among the 
extraordinary changes of an ever-climiging world, it is not the 
least that the young America is at this moment paying back the 
debt which the world owes to tiie mother of science, and the 
citizen of a country which the wisest of the Greeks never dreamed 
of, is teaching the descendants of Plato and Aristotle the elements 
of their own tongue." 

After raqjbiing over the Grecian peninsula, visiting Argos, 
Maruthon, and the marble quarries of Pe.ntelicus, the storehouse 
of the immortal sculptors of Athens, lie louchtd, on his way to 
Smyrna, at “ Scio's rocky isle,” once Uiu most beautiful island iu 
the Archipelago, now a mass of ruins, aud the scene of one of the 
most fearful and bloodiest of the scenes of tlie Greek revolution, 
die massacre of the inhabitants by the Turks. Indeed, Mr. 
Stephens’ rumbles in Greece arc painful to read, because one is 
perpetually remiuded of that horrible struggle, the Greek revo¬ 
lution, and lias comincing proofs of how long it takes to erase 
the traces of civil war. In the very outset of his journey lie give* 
us an example of the evil which travelling may leave on the mind, 
for it requires a somewhat disciplined intellect to travel, in order 
to extract the youd of it. 11c saw a pyramid of skulls at Missu- 
longhi; und he. adds - “ In my after wanderings, 1 lenrned to’lo„k 
more carelessly upon these things; and, perhaps, noticing every¬ 
where the light estimation put upon human life in the East, learned 
lo think more liyhtly of il myself." 

Unable to gel up the gull' of Smyrna, from contrary winus, no 
landed, and engaged a Tartar, who promised lo “take me through 
in fourteen hour*; and at seven o’clock he was in Ids saddle, 
charged with a dozen letters from captains, supercargoes, and 
passeugr rs, whom he left behind waiting for n change of wind. He 
had some adventures on his way; but having arrived at “the 
queen of the cities of Anatolia, extolled by the ancients as Smyrna 
the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the pride of Asia,” lie was soon “ in 
the lull enjoyment of a Turkish bath mid bursts out with, “ Ob, 
these Turks are luxurious dogs. Chibouks, coffee, hot-baths, and 
as many wives as they please 1 What a catalogue of human enjoy, 
nicnts 1 ” 

We shall flit over Smyrna, und over his excursion to Ephesus ; 
merely remarking, that in the, former city lie saw " one of the 
amiable customs of our own city in foil force here, namely, that of 
the young gentlemen, with-light sticks iu their hands,gathering 
around the door of the fashionable church, to stare at the ladies as 
they cunic out.” lie was “ pleased to find such a mark of civilisa¬ 
tion in a land of barbarians.’’ 

Alt unsentimental as Mr. Stephens professes himself to be, his 
sense of the classical was dreadfully outraged by the mode of his 
conveyance from Smyrna to Constantinople: he actually “ sneaked ” 
on board—the steam-boat! Nay, more, he tells us that the de¬ 
struction of the janissaries was owing, not to the Sultan, but to 
Steam Navigation. “Do not laugh,” Bays he, “ hut Jixten.” 
And so he tolls us all about tho.prodigious changes which steam 
aud European fashions are effecting on the character of the Turks, 
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But the steam-boat is going by “ at the rate of eight or ten miles an 
hour, over a piece of the moat classic ground consecrated in history, 
mythology, or poetry, and in leas time than the swift-footed 
Achillea could have travelled it.” But as he passes the plain of 
Troy he gets wild:—“ Hold!” he cries, "stop the engine! If 
there be a piece of ground on earth in which the historical, and the 
poetical, and the fabulous, are so beautifully blended that we would 
not separate them even to discover the truth, it is before us now.” 
But still the ateam-boat goes on, running up that narrow arm of 
the sea which separates Europe and Asia-, and after being dazzled, 
us all travellers are dazzled, by the splendid aspect of Constanti¬ 
nople from the water, he lands in a city in which there is to be 
seen “ a lazy, lounging, and filthy population; beggars basking in 
the sun, and dogs licking their sores ; streets never cleaned but by 
the winds and rains; immense burying-grounds all over the city; 
graves gaping ready to throw out their half-buried dead, the whole 
approaching to one vast charnel-house;—these dispel all illusions 
and remove all doubts, and we ore ready to ask ourselves if it be 
possible that in such a place health can ever dwell. We wonder 
that it should ever, for the briefest moment, be free from that 
dreadful scourge which comes with every summer’s sun, and strews 
its streets with dead.” Nevertheless he adds, “ There is a good 
chance for an enterprising Connecticut man to set up a hotel in 
Constantinople.” 

Having seen everything worth seeing in Constantinople, visited 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, rode on the waters of the Golden Horn, 
and visited the slave market, where his attendant strongly urged 
him to buy a Circassian beauty exposed for sale (the slave trade 
had a stronghold in men's selfish interests and passions), he thought 
of going to Egypt; but the plague was raging too violently there. 
A Russian steamer was advertised for Odessa; so he went on 
board, it was a clumsy thing: “ The tub of a steam-boat duslied 
up the Bosphorus at the raftt of three miles an hour; while the 
classic waters, indignant at having such a bellowing, blowing, blus¬ 
tering monster upon their surface, seemed to laugh at her unwieldy 
and ineffectual efforts. Slowly we mounted the beautiful strait, 
lined on the European side almost with one continued range of 
houses, exhibiting in every beautiful nook a palace of the Sultan, 
and at Terapeia and Buyukdere the palaces of the foreign ambas¬ 
sadors ; passed the Giant’s Mountain, and in about an hour before 
dark w*ere entering a new sea, the dark and stormy Euxine.” 

But to Mr. Stephens the Black Sea did no! turn out the “ dark 
and stormy Euxine.” “ History and poetry,” he says, “ have in¬ 
vested this sea with extraordinary and ideal terrors; but my expe¬ 
rience, both of tlie Mediterranean and Black Sea, was unfortunate 
for realising historical and poetical accounts. I have known the 
beautiful Mediterranean a sea of storm and sunshiue, in which the 
storm greatly predominated. I found the stormy Euxine calm ns 
an untroubled lake; in fact,” lie adds, with American sanciuess 
(for Lakes Superior, Huron, and Ontario, make them despise our 
driblets of waters), “ the Black Sea is in reality nothing more than 
a lake, not so large as many of our own.” Not meeting with a 
storm on the Black Sea, he tries to pick a quarrel with the memory 
of Pulton. “ Wc boast of thee,” he thus apostrophises the departed 
man—“ I have myself been proud of thee as an American; but as 
I sat at evening on the stern of the steamer, and listened to the 
clatter of the engine, and watched the sparks rushing out of the 
high pipes, and remembered that this was on the dark and inhos¬ 
pitable Euxine, 1 wished that thy life had begun after mine had 
ended! I trust I did his memory no wrong; but if I had borne 
him malice, I could not have wished him worse than to have all his 
dreams of the past disturbed by the clatter of one of his own’engines.’’ 

Having crossed the western extremity of the Black Sea, from 
Constantinople on its southern, to Odessa on its northern shores, 
he found himself stopped on his entrance into the Russian empire, 
by the plague of quarantine—the fear of one plague producing 
another. Quarantine flags were flying about the harbour of 
Odessa; “ the yellow indicating those undergoing purification, 
and the red the fatal presence of the plague.” Mr. Stephens was 


prepared for a trial of his patience. “ At Constantinople I had 
heard wretqjied accounts of the rude treatment of lazaretto sub¬ 
jects, and the rough barbarous manners of the Russians to tra¬ 
vellers ; and we had a foretaste of the light in which we were to 
be regarded, in the conduct of the health officer who came 
alongside. He offered to take charge of any letters for the town, 
purify them that night, and deliver them in the morning ; and, 
according to his directions, we laid them down on the deck, where 
he took them up with a pair of long iron tongs, and putting them 
into an iron box, shut it up, and rode off.” 

On landing, “ the first operation was to examine onr passports, 
take down our names, and make a memorandum of the purposes 
for which we severally entered the dominions of the emperor and 
autocrat of all the Russias. We were all called up, one after the 
other, captain, cook, and cabin-boy, cabin and deck passengera; 
and never, perhaps, did steam-boat put forth a more motley as¬ 
semblage than we presented. We were Jews, Turks, and Christ¬ 
ians ; Russians, Poles, and Germans; English, French, andltalians; 
Austrians, Greeks, and Illyrians; Moldavians, Wallachians, Bulga¬ 
rians, and Sclavonians; Armenians, Georgians, and Africans ; and 
one American, I had before remarked their happy facility in ac¬ 
quiring languages; and I saw a striking instance in the officer who 
conducted the examination, and who addressed every man in his 
own language, with as much facility as though it had been his 
native tongue.” 

The disagreeable ordeal of the quarantine was made as endur¬ 
able as possible, by the civility of the functionaries. The lazaretto 
” is 'situated on high ground, within an euclosure of some fifteen 
or twenty acres, overlooking the Black Sea, laid out in lawn and 
gravel-walks, and ornamented with rows of acacia-trees. Front¬ 
ing the sea was a long range of buildings, divided into separate 
apartments, each with a little court-yard in front, containing two 
or three acacias. The director, a fine, military-looking man, with 
a decoration on his lapel, met us, on horseback, within the en¬ 
closure ; and with great suavity of manner said, “ that he could 
not bid us welcome to a prison, but that we should have the pri¬ 
vilege of walking at will over tho grounds, and visiting each other, 
subject only to the attendance of a guardiano; and that all that 
could contribute to our comfort should be done for us.” 

When be was once let loose upon Odessa, he got into very good 
company, and was very hospitably treated. He met with one 
remarkable character,—General Sontag, a native of Philadelphia, 
who had served as sailing-master in the American navy, had 
entered the Russian service, and was at this time inspector of the 
port of Odessa,—a post which placed him next in rank to the 
governor of the Crimea, Count Woron 20 , one of the richest seig¬ 
neurs in Russia. General Sontag’s heart still warmed to his native 
land. Mr. Stepheus spent a slay with him at his country place, 
some distance from Odessa; the general showed the traveller his 
library which he called “America,” fitted up with American 
books, such as those of Cooper, Irving, &c.; and bis daughter 
played on the piano, “ Hail, Columbia,” and “ Yankee Doodle.” 
“ The day,” says Mr. Stephens, “ wore away too soon.” 

Odessa, which is situated in a small bay between the mouths of 
the Dnieper and the Dniester, is quite a recent city, consisting, 
only forty years ago, of a few fishermen s huts, on the shores of the 
Black Sea. It now abounds with merchants' hotels, has an opera- 
house, and “ beauty and fashion” parade ita “ boulevards,” laid 
out “ by the precipitous shore of the sea.” 

A journey of nearly two thousand miles now lay before Mr. 
Stephens. He was about to start from Odessa to Moscow and 
St. Peteraburgh, from the short*. of the Black Sea to those of the 
Baltic, moving from south to north, through the heart of the Rus¬ 
sian empire ; “ through a country more than half barbarous, and 
entirely destitute of all accommodation for travellers.” He and a 
companion bought a carriage, and hired a swaggering Frenchman 
as a servant and guide, who, as it afterwards turned out, scarcely 
knew aa much Russian as to order changes of horse and money, 
provision and bod. The setting out was inauspicious. Mr. 
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Stephens end his companion, an Englishman, had a quorrgjl 
“ upon a point unnecessary here to mention,’’ wliieh^went so high, 
that Mr. Stephens offered to break up the arrangement between 
them; which the other not unreasonably refused to do, seeing the 
travellers had conjointly bought a carriage, hired a servant, and 
had got their passports made out together. “ But,” says Mr. 
Stephens, “ men cannot be driving their elbows into each other’s 
ribs, comparing money accounts, and consulting upon the hundred 
little thiuge that present themselves on such a journey, without 
ge.tting upon, at least, sociable terms; and before night of the 
first day the feelings of my companion and myself had undergone 
a decided change." 

Away they went, over the vast southern plain of Russia : but 
Monsieur Hewi, who had been hired by the day, was in no hurry 
to get over the ground. They suspected him to be enoouraging 
the post-masters not to be very prompt in furnishing horses. 
The post-masters are mostly all Jews; and though there is a 
certain posting charge fixed by law, travellers, unarmed with offi¬ 
cial terrors, or long-sounding titles, are apt to be considered as 
mere common rascals, and treated as if they were spunges. On 
the evening of the first day, the travellers arrived at the little town 
of Yosnezeuski, a Cossack town on the river Bog. They wanted to 
go on, but could not get horses, unless at an enhanced rate j alter¬ 
cation ensued, but the post-master laughed at threats; to punish 
Henri for his supposed connivance, he was ordered to the box of 
the carriage, to spend the night, and the travellers resolved to 
sleep inside : “ but, to tell the truth, we felt rather cheap as we 
woke during the night, and thought of the Jew sleeping away in 
utter contempt of ns, and our only satisfaction was in hearing an 
occasional groan from Henri.’’ The impudent Jew, in the morning, 
asked afew roubles as a douceur. Good Euglish would have been 
thrown away upon him, so Mr. Stephens resented it by drawing up 
the window of the carriage, and scowling at him through the glass. 

They now crossed the great southern steppes of Russia, passing 
droves of cattle, and trains of waggons, fifty or sixty together, 
transporting merchandise toward Moscow, or grain toward the 
Black Sea. They met no travellers, except a seigneur, who, with 
his family, was returning from Moscow to his estate in the country. 
His equipage consisted of four carriages, with six or eight horses 
to each j the baggage containing beds, ami cooking utensils—an 
equipment in caravan style, somewhat the same ns for a journey in 
the desert, the traveller carrying with him provision und every¬ 
thing necessary for his comfort, as not expecting to procure any¬ 
thing on the road, nor to sleep under a roof during the whole 
joume.y. He stops when he pleases, and his servants prepare his 
meals, sometimes in the open air, but generally at the post-house. 

“ We. liad,” says Mr. Stephens, “ constant dilficullies with Henri 
and the post-masters; but, except when detained an hour or two 
by these petty tyrants, we rolled on all night, and in the morning 
again woke upon the same boundless plain.” 

On the fourth day after leaving Odessa, the travellers entered 
Chioff, (Kiev,) the ancient capital of Russia. It is on the banks of 
the Dnieper, and stands at a grent height on the crest of an amphi¬ 
theatre of hills, which rise abruptly in the middle of an immense 
plain. “ For many centuries it has been regarded as the Jerusalem 
of the north, the sacred and holy city of the Russians ; and long 
before reaching it, its numerous convents and churches, crowning 
the summit, and hanging on the sides of the hill, with their quad¬ 
rupled domes, and spires, and chains, and crosses, gilded with 
ducat gold, and glittering in the sun, gave the whole city the 
appearance of golden splendour. The churches and monasteries 
have one large dome in the centre, wffth a spire, surmounted by a 
cross, and several smaller domes around it, also with spires and 
crosses, connected by pendent chains, and gilded so purely that 
they never tarnish.” 

At Chioff (properly Kiev) they heard of a diligence for Moscow, 
and went to the office of the proprietor about it. He said that 
the attempt to run a diligence was discouraging ; that he had ad¬ 
vertised two weeks, and haa not booltea a single passenger; but 


if he could get two, he was determined to try the experiment. The 
travellera sold their carriage, and got rid of Henri. Their stay in 
Chioff was rendered pleasant by meeting with a Russian officer, 
who spoke good English, aud was well acquainted with American 
literature. With him they visited the catacombs of the Petoher- 
skoi monastery, which contains the unburied bodies of the Russian 
saints. “ And year after year, thousands and tons of thousands 
come from the wilds of Siberia, and the confines of Tarlary, to 
kneel at thoir feet and pray.” On their way to Moscow, the tra¬ 
veller passed great numbers of pilgrims, upwards of fifty thousand 
having that year visited the catacombs, coming from every part of 
the immense empire of Russia. " I have seen," says Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, “ the gathering of pilgrims at Jerusalem, and the whole 
body moving together, from the gates of the city, to bathe iu the 
Jordan; and I have seen the great caravan of forty thousand true 
believers, tracking their desolate way through the deserts of Ara¬ 
bia to the tomb of the Prophet at Mecca: but I remember, as if 
they were before me now, the groups of Russian pilgrims strewed 
along the road, and sleeping under the pale moonlight, the bare 
earth their bed, the heavens their only covering.” 

They started from Chioff in the diligence, happy iu the thought 
of being delivered from the annoyances of post-masters. “ With 
great pomp and circumstance, we drove through the principal 
streets, to advise the Knickerbockers of Chioff, of the actual depar¬ 
ture of the lung-talked-of diligence ; the conductedr sounding his 
trumpet, and tbe people stopping in the streets, and running to 
the doors, to see the extraordinary spectacle.” 

They were seven days on their way from Chioff to Moscow, the 
diligence everywhere creating a “ sensation,” hut picking up no 
passengers ; though one “ spirited individual ” said, that if it 
would wait three duys, he would go on with it! We must skip, 
at present, over our traveller's udventurcs in Moscow, Peters- 
burgli, aud Warsaw, as we shall have, occasion to return to this 
quaitcr of the world. The present “ Incidents of Travel” close 
with a visit to the salt-mines of Wielitska, about twelve miles 
from Cracow. The next set of “ Incidents" were, as we have 
already slated, published pluvious to the preceding, though fol¬ 
lowing them in point of time. In December, 11135 (he does not 
give the particular date), “after a passage of five days from Malta, 

I was perched up in the rigging of an English schooner, glass in 
hand, and earnestly looking for the land of Egypt. The captain 
had never been there before, but we had beeft running several 
hours along the low const of Barbary, and the chart and compass 
told us wc could not be far from the fallen city of Alexander. 
Night came on, however, without our seeing it. The ancient 
Pharos, the lantern of Ptolemy, the eighth wonder of the world, 
no longer throws its light fur over the bosom of the sea to guide the 
weary mariner. Morning came, and we found onrsrlves directly 
opposite the city, the shipping in the outward harbour, and the 
fleet «f the Pacha riding at anchor under the walls of the Seraglio, 
carrying me back in imagination to the days of the Macedonian 
conqueror, of Cleopatra, and the Ptolemies.” 

“ The present city of Alexandria, even after the dreadful ravages 
made by the plague last year, is still supposed to contain more than 
.'>0,000 inhabitants, and is decidedly growing. It stands outside 
the Delta in the Libyan Desert, and, as Volney remarks, ‘ It is 
only by the canal which conducts the waters of the Nile into the 
reservoirs in the time of inundation, that Alexandria can be con¬ 
sidered as connected with Egypt.’ Founded by the great A lexander, 
to secure his conquests in the East, being the only safe harbour 
along the coast of Syria or Africa, and possessing peculiar com¬ 
mercial advantages, it soon grew into a giant city ; fifteen miles 
iu circumference, containing a population of 300,000 citizens, and 
as many slaves; one magnificent street, 2000 feet broad, rau the 
whole length of the city, from the Gate of the Sea to the Canopis 
flate, commanding a view, at each end, of the shipping, either in 
the Mediterranean or in the Mareotie Lake, aud another of equal 
length intersected it at right angles; a spacious circus without the 
Canopic Gate, for chariot-races, and on (be east a splendid gymna¬ 
sium, more than six hundred feet in length, with theatres, baths, 
and all that could make it a deaftable residence for a luxurious 
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people. When it fell into the hands of the Saracens, according to 
the report of thh Saracen general to the Calif Omar, ‘it was impos¬ 
sible to enumerate the variety of its riches ami beauties; ’ and it is 
said to ‘ have contaiucd four thousand palaces, four thousand 
buths, four hundred theatres or public edifices, twelve thousand 
shops, and forty thousand tributary Jews.’ From that time, like 
everything else which fulls in the hands of the Mussulman, it has 
been going to ruin, and the discovery of the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope gave the death-blow to its commercial 
greatness. At present it stands a phenomenon in the history of a 
Turkish dominion. It appears once more to be raising its head 
from the dust, it remains to be seen whether this rise is the 
legitimate and permanent effect of a wise and politic government, 
combined with natural advantages, or whether the l’uclia is not 
forcing it to an unnatural elevation, at the expense, if not upon 
the ruins, of the rest of Egypt, it is almost presumptuous, on the 
threshold of my entruuce into Egypt, to speculate upon the future 
condition of this interesting country ; but it is clear that the Pacha 
is determined to build up the city of Alexandria if lie can : his fleet 
is here, his army, his arsenal, and his forts are hc.re; and be has 
forced and centred here a commerce that \va3 before divided 
between several places. Rosetta has lost more than two-thirds of 
its population. Damietta lius become a mere nothing, and even 
Cairo the Grand has become tributary to what is culled the regene¬ 
rated city.” 

From Alexandria he went to Cairo, where he had the usual 
traveller's interview with Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, lie 
then sailed up the Nile, as far as the Lower Cataracts. This has 
become so comm an a route, that Mr. Stephens,, considers the 
excursion to be a ridiculously cheap one, an amusement attended 
with no degree of danger. A boat manned with ten men may be 
procured for thirty or forty dollars a-inonlb, provisions are cheap, 
and, says our traveller, uddressing his countrymen, “ You sail 
under your own country’s banner; and when you walk along the 
river, if the Arabs look particularly black and main ling, you proudly 
feel that there is safety in its folds.” On liis return to Cairo, he 
planned a more daring “excursion.” He wished to visit Mount 
Sinai, and then to proceed to Palestine, but, by taking the usual 
route, be would li-ive beou subjected to a quarantine of fourteen 
days on ueeomit of the plague in Egypt. He therefore resulted 
to strike through the heart of the llfcsert, lying between Mount 
Sinai and the frontier of Palestine; in fact, to attempt a feat which 
had not been accomplished by any European travellei, to cross or 
pa»s through the laml of Idumea, the Edom of the Scriptures, 
ami the subject i>f remarkable prophecies. lie. was strongly 
udvised not to attempt it, on account of the danger; the only 
person who encouraged him was the American consul, and but for 
him the idea would have been abandoned. 

It happened that the Sheik of Akaha, the chief of a bold and 
powerful tribe of ISedouius, was then at Cairo, fur the purpose of 
escorting nnd protecting the annual caravan of pilgrims from that 
city to Mecca. An arrangement was made with the Sheik, by 
which he promised to conduct M r. Stephens from Akaba to llehron, 
through the land of Edoiu, diverging to visit the celebrated city 
of Petra. It was settled, that after Mr. Stephens had visited 
Mount Sinai lie should go to Akaha, where the escort of the Arab 
chief would meet and conduct him; and the latter gave the travel¬ 
ler his signet, which he told him would be respseted by all Arabs 
on the route from Cairo to Mount Sinai. 

The arrangements for the journey as fur as Mouut Sinai had 
been made for Mr. Stephens by the American consul. A Bedouin 
was procured as guide who had been with M. Laborde to Petra, 
nnd Whose faith, as well ns capacity, could be depended upon. 
The caravan consisted of eight camels and dromedaries, with three 
young Arabs as drivers. The tent was the common tent of the 
Egyptian soldiers, bought at the government factory, being very 
light, easily carried and pitched. The bedding was a mattress and 
coverlet: provision, bread, biscuit, rice, macaroni, tea, coffe# 
dried apricots, oranges, a roasted leg of mutton, and two large 
skin* containing the filtered water of the Nile. Thus equipped, 
the party struck immediately into the desert lying between Cairo 
and Sues, reaching the latter yilace, with but little incident, after 
a journey of four days. At Sue* our traveller, wearied with bis 


experiment of the dromedary, made an attempt to hire a boat, 
with a view of proceeding down the Red Sea to Tor, supposed to 
be the Eiiuo, or place of palm-trees, mentioned in the Exodns of 
the Israelites, nnd only two days' journey from Mount Sinai. The 
boats, however, were all taken by pilgrims, and none could be pro¬ 
cured, at least for so long a voyage. He accordingly sent off his 
camels round the head of the gulf, and crossing himself by water, 
met them on the Petrean side of the sea. Resuming his journey 
to the southward, he passed safely through a barren and moun¬ 
tainous region, bare of verdure, and destitute of water, in about 
seven days, to Mount Sinai. From thence he went to Akaba, 
where lie met the Sheik, ns by agreement. A horse of the best 
breed of Arabia wus provided, and, although suffering from ill 
health, he proceeded manfully through the desert to Petra and 
Mount. Hor. The difficulties of the route proved ■ to be chiefly 
those arising from the rapacity of hia friend, the Sheik of Akaha, 
who threw a thousand impediments in his way with the purpose 
of magnifying the importance of the service rendered, and obtain¬ 
ing, in consequence, the larger allowance of bucksheesh. 

“ One,” says Mr. Stephens, “ might expect to find these 
children of nature, the Arabs, free from the reproach of civilised 
life—the love of gold. But, fellow-citizens and fellow-worshippers 
of Mammon! hold up your heads, the reproach must not be con¬ 
fined to you. I never saw anything like the expression of face 
with which a Bedouin looks upon silver and gold. When he asks 
for bucksheesh, and receives the glittering metal, his eyes sparkle 
witii wild delight, his fingers clutch it with eager rapacity, and lie 
skulks away like the miser to count it over alone, and hide it from 
all other eyes.” Speaking of the Arabs generally, he says, “ One 
by oue 1 had seen the many illusions of my waking dreams fade 
away, the gorgeous pictures of oriental Hcenes melt into nothing: 
hut I had still clung to the primitive simplicity and purity of the 
children of the desert, their temperance and abstinence, their con¬ 
tented poverty and contempt for luxuries, as approaching the true 
nobility of man’s nature, and sustaining the poetry of the 1 land 
of the East.’ But my last dream was broken; and I never saw 
among the wanderers of the desert any traits of character, or any 
habits of life, which did not make me prize and vulue more the 
privileges of civilisation. I had been more thau a month alone 
with the Bedouins, and to say nothing of their manners—excluding 
women from all companionship, dipping their fingers up to the 
knuckles in the same disli, eating sheep’s insides, and sleeping 
under tents crawling with vermin engendered by their filthy 
habits—their temperance nnd frugality are from necessity not from 
choice; for in their nature they are gluttonous, and will eat at any 
time till they nr,- gorged of whatever they can get, and then lie 
down and sleep like brutes.” 

The account given by Mr. Stephens of the excavated city of 
Petra is similar to the descriptions given by Laborde, and the few 
other travellers who have visited it. The reader is, doubtless, fami¬ 
liar with the general appearance and character of this far-famed city. 
Leaving l’etra lie started for Hebron, from whence he took the 
ordinary route of travellers in the Holy Land; went to Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem, visiting the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and pro¬ 
ceeding by Capernaum and Nazareth to Mouut Carmel, from thence 
to Tyre and Sidou, from whence he sailed for Alexandria. 


CHANGE SHOULD BREED CHANGE. 

New doth the sun appear, 

The mountain snows decay; 

Crown’d with frail flowgrs forth comes the infant year: 

My soul, time posts away. 

And thou yet in that frost, 

Which flower and fruit hath lost, 

As if all here immortal were, doHt stay; 

For shame ! thy powers awake, 

Look to that heaven which never night makes black. 

And there, at that immortal sun's bright rays. 

Deck thee with flowers, which fear not rage of days. 

Jirummoud of Hauthomden, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PLAQUE AND 
QUARANTINE. 

Dr. Bowring has published a tract, entitled “ Observations 
on the Oriental Plague, and on Quarantines.” These observa¬ 
tions were addressed to the medical section at the last meeting 
of the British Association. One of the objects of Dr. Bowring, 
in writing and publishing, is to draw attention to the subject, in 
the hope of inducing the British government to take some steps, 
such as the appointment of a special commission, for the purpose 
of investigating the real character of the plague, whether it be 
contagions or not, and whether, therefore, quarantine is of use 
in preventing the propagation of this formidable disease. 

The common use of the word contagion, is to express .the idea 
of communication; a contagions disease is a communicating dis¬ 
ease, one which may be conveyed from one person to another, 
is » strict sense, contagion is considered as a poison which 
enters the blood j and which, when it passes from a diseased to a 
healthy person, raises in the healthy person the same disease. 
The word contagion, in its primitive signification, means propa¬ 
gation of disease by actual contact—that is, a diseased and a 
healthy person must in some way touch cadi oilier, or breathe 
in each other's faces, the one to inhale or imbibe the poison from 
the other, in order to communicate disease. It is still, to a large 
extent, considered in this light; though, as the reader knows, 
there are diseases which are considered to he communicated 
through the air, independently of actual contact. Smallpox, for 
instance, is contagious (so it is considered) in both ways—botii 
by actual contact, and from its poison being suspended in the 
air. 

Medical men are divided into two parties on the subject of 
contagion. There ure not a few, and many of them of high 
character, who believe and teach that contagious diseases may 
he prevented from spreading, by erecting a fence round the 
healthy, or round the diseased; and in this they agree witli what 
may lie regarded as the common sense and the. common practice 
of mankind. They, therefore, think that quarantine, properly 
conducted, may prevent the importation of a pestilence from a 
country where that pestilence may be raging. There are others 
again, who consider that contagious diseases are not propagated 
liy the contact of diseased and healthy persons and substances, 
and that, therefore, quarantine is of no use in a medical point of 
view, and productive of much inconvenience and mil to com¬ 
merce. Di. Bowring lias taken this side with reference to that 
terrible seourge, the plague. He docs not consider the plague to 
be contagious j that is, he does not consider that it is propagated 
by diseased and healthy persons coming in contact; and that it 
is not prevented from spreading by the practice of quarantine, 
or by shutting up diseased persons, and preventing them from 
having any communication with the healthy. This is an opinion 
which is supported by many striking and startling facts ; and, if 
it were true, would be a great relief to commerce. In the pre¬ 
sent state of commercial intercourse in the world, it is hardly 
possible to enforce the practice of quarantine so effectually as to 
cut off all communication. What a satisfaction, then, it would 
lie, to establish it as a fset, that the plague is not communicated 
by contact, but invariably arises from other causes ! 

Dr. Laidlaw, an eminent English physician, who has devoted 
seven years to the stndygof the plague in Alexandria, and whose 
case-book is said to record a higher average of cures than has 
yet been known in this disease, says, “If the plague is propa- 
gable by contagion (and this I by no means deny in toto), yrt it 
has been greatly exaggerated, and that, so far from its following 
as a general rale, that persons exposed to the contact of the 
infected are always, or generally attacked, it ought rather to be 
considered as the exception ." 

Dr. Bowring has seen “thonsnnds and tens of thousands of 
cases, in which the most intimate intercourse with persons, ill 
or dead of the plague, the dwelling in their houses, the wearing 
their garments, the sleeping in their*heds, were not followed by 
disease in any shape." 

These facts are worthy of being followed up by a very searching 
investigation, in order to sec if they lead to the geucral truth, 
that the plague ia not communicable by contact. Dr. Laidlaw 
says, “I have no hesitation whatever in expressing my decided 
conviction that, unless the state of the atmosphere is favourable 
to the spread of the plague, as is undoubtedly the case during 
the epidemic, there is no danger whatever from the causes of 
contagion, that they ate purely accidental, and that it is impos-' 


| sihle to produce by them the spread of tiie didbrder. I have 
neve* seen a case occurring sporadically where any person about 
the patient, or in contuct with him, was attacked ; and I cannot 
find any one that has seen one, although it is talked of among 
the Levantines as a common occurrence.” 

Gibbon, in his animated way, has described the origin and 
nature of the plague. “ Ethiopia and Egypt,” lie saya, “ have 
been stigmatised in every age as the original source and seminary 
of the plague. In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African fever 
is generated from the putrefaction of animal substances, and es¬ 
pecially from the swarms of locusts, not less destructive to man¬ 
kind in their death thuu in their lives. The fatal disease which 
depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian and his successors, 
first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, between the 
Serboniiin bog and the eastern channel of the Nile. From thence, 
tracing as it were a double path, it spread to the east, over Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the west, along the 
coast of Africa, and over the continent of Europe. In the spring 
of the second year, Constantinople, during three or four months, 
was visited by the pestileuce; and Procopius, who observed its pro¬ 
gress and symptoms with the eyes of a physician, has emulated the 
skill end diligence of Thucydides in the description of the plague 
of Athens. The infection was sometimes announced by the visions 
of a distempered fancy, nnd the victim despaired as soon ns lie 
heard the menace nnd felt the stroke of an invisible spectre. But 
the greater number, in their beds, in the streets, in their usual 
occupations, were surprised by a slight fever, so slight indeed 
that neither the pulse nor the colour of the patient gave any 
signs of the npffconcu of danger. The same, the next, or the suc¬ 
ceeding day, it was declared by the swelling of the glanda, parti¬ 
cularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, ami under the ear; 
and w hen these tumours were opened, they were found to con¬ 
tain a com. or black substance of the size of a it nth,. If they 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient was saved by, 
this kind ami natural discharge of the morbid humour; but it 
they continued hard and dry a mortification quickly ensued, and 
the fifth day was generally the tevm of his life.” Gibbon adds 
that it is not wholly inadmissible to believe that one hundred 
millions fell victims to this contagion iu the Roman empire. 

But we may go much higher in history for notices of the opera¬ 
tion of the plague, than this fatal period in the sixth century. It 
was, perhaps, the plague by#rliicli the first-born of Egypt tell; 
and probably it also, which, iu the reign of David, swept his 
kingdom for three days, when “ there fell of Israel seventy 
thousand men.” In Horner we read— 

" I ntona's son a dire conlngbmsprciwl. 

And limp'd the vamp with mountains of llic dead ; 

The King of men his reverend Priest dolled. 

And fur the King’s offence the people died." 

Then, after invoking Apollo,— • 

" God of the silver bow ! thy shorts employ, 

A r ruge thy srrrnnt, and the Greeks destroy—*' 


We are told— 


“-—— the favouring power nltn d« 

And from Olympus' lofty top descends i 
Hem was iii« hmv, (lie Oieeian heard to wound, 
1'ierce os 1m moved Ins sliver -hafts resound ; 

Hies tiling revenge a sudden night he spread, 

And gloomy darkness roil'd about bis head. 

The Heel in view, he twang’d ins deadly bow, 

And lilvAng fly the feather'd fates below; 

On mules and dugs the infection first began, 

And last the vengeful arrows Ax'd In man. 

Tor nine long nights through all tiie dusky air, 

'The pyres thick darning shot a dtsmui glare ; 

Hut ere the tenth revolving day was ran, 

Inspired by Juno, Thetis’ godlike son 
Convened to council ell the Grecian tram, 

Fur much the goddess mourn'd her heroes slsln.'* 


We can trace the course of the dreadful plague, which, be¬ 
tween the years 134fi and 1352, pervaded the whole of Europe. 
It is supposed to have begun iu China, and was carried by the 
caravans, which every year crossed Tartary, to the north of the 
Caspian Sea, and even lo Azof. Hence it proceeded gradually 
westward to Constantinople and Egypt; from Constantinople it 
extended to Greece, Italy, France, and Africa, and embraced the 
islands of Britain and Ireland; it Then proceeded to Germany, 
Hungary, I’olond, Denmark, Russia, and the other northern 
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kingdoms, ft thus arose in the east, and gradually extended it¬ 
self to the remotest west. This has been the belief iu ell pflriods 
of the history of the west—the cost has always been pointed to 
as the creating birth-place of pestilence. And this leads us at 
once to the originating causes of plague—the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable substances under n hot sun—iu other words, 
the want of proper drainage and cleanliness in countries where 
drainage and cleanliness are all-important matters. 

In London, previously to the (ireat Fire, we had the plague for 
half a century—from 1(103 to 1663, with the exception of three 
years, in which its operation appears quiescent. In many of the 
intervening years the mortality was very considerable ; in 1601 it 
amounted to 900 persons, in 1605 to 400, in 1606 to 9000, and 
as many in the two following years. And up to 1640 and 164B 
the yearly average exceeded 1000; and lastly, during the. season 
of the great attack, 66,000 were computed to have perished, of 
which number 46,000 were carried off in the months of August 
and September. 

Thus it appears that London, like the countries of the East, 
must have had some circumstance within itself capable of inducing 
the plague, like ancient Rome with its nndraiued marshes—this 
is to be found by reference to the state of London in the time of 
Charles II. Its streets were mostly unpavrd, tilth in every corner, 
the drainage little thought of, and the houses built of wood 
generally, and overhanging the ground-floor windows. Now, if 
human life depends on the atmosphere, and the longevity of man 
upon its purity, who can wonder that the London of that and 
earlier times should have been so subject to the ravages of the 
plague ? Disease must naturally have beeu very prevalent, and 
life but of little value, where the atmosphere was so much pol¬ 
luted. Where cleanliness exists, and the air above can iiave, free 
access, and there is a thorough draught through our streets and 
habitations ; where that food is eaten which is found to produce 
tlie most healthfnl and uniform action of the system, and that is 
avoided which leads to its excitement, particularly spirituous 
drinks, we need not apprehend much danger. These great truths 
have been disseminated in Egypt witli good results ; and could 
the Turks but he thoroughly aroused from their apathy, ami the 
whole of this East aid in the eftort, the pest of ancient, and of 
modern times, the disease which swept whole hecatombs from the 
living, and caused the depopulation of whole districts and coun¬ 
tries, will be known but as a matter tt history. 

The debateabie question, as to whether, when the plague is 
generated, it is communicable by uctnal contact, must he left to 
further research and experiment. Gibbon, repeating the current 
opinion of his own, and even of our day, says, “ Contagion is the 
inseparable symptom of the plague ; which, by mutual respiration, 
is transfused from the infected person to the lungs and stomachs 
of those who approach them." He adds, “ Those salutary pre¬ 
cautions to which Europe is indebted for her safety were unknown 
to the government of*Justinian. No restraints were imposed on 
the free and frequent intercourse of the Roman provinces t from 
IVrsia to France the nations were mingled and infeeted by wars 
and emigrations; and the pestilential odour which lurks for years 
in a bale of cotton, was imported, by the abuse of trade, into the 
most distant regions." But the question will probably be keenly 
contested for some time, ns to whether quarantine has really proved 
a salutary regulation,” and this might be helped by some judi¬ 
cious, intelligent, medical man investigating the history of the 
plague since quarantine was introduced. 

Quarantine is a regulation by which the communication with 
vessels from ports infected with the plague, or other infectious 
disease, is interdicted for a detinite period. The word comes from 
the Italian qnaranta , forty, it being supposed that, if no symptoms 
of disease be discovered within that period, there can he no further 
reason for continuing the restriction, in several of the foreign 
ports establishments have been formed, denominated lazarettos, 
in which the quarantine is performed instead of on board ship, as 
in the other instance by which quarantine is enforced. Of these 
establishments, those at Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, Odessa, &c. 
are the most complete. 

The Venetians were the first who endeavoured to guard against 
the introduction of infections diseases from abroad by means of 
quarantine. This was about the year 1464. Since that time, the 
system lias been gradually adopted. One point for consideration 
is—Has quarantine ever had a fair trial ? If it has had, and has 
proved ineffectual, let It be discarded (if we can induce other 
governments to discard it), foF assuredly it is a great nuisance— 
a seriouB obstruction to commerce. 


THE ONE-IIANDED FLUTE-PLAYER OF ARQUES IN 
NORMANDY. 

I wound my way up the eminence on which the old towers 
totter to decay, and passing under the broken archway which 
received the triumphant Henry after his victory, and then tracing 
the rugged path which marks the grand approach, I got on the 
summit of the mound which forms the basement of the vast 
expanse of building. The immense extent of these gives a fine 
feeling of human grandeur and mortal littleness; and the course 
of reflection is hurried on as the eye wanders over the scenery 
around. This may he described in one. sentence, as the resting- 
place on which a guilty mind might prepare for its flight to virtue. 

While I stood musing “ in the. open air, where the scent comes 
and goes like the warbling of music”—and neither wished nor 
wanted other melody, the soft sounds of a flute came faintly 
towards me, breathing a tone of such peculiar and melting expres¬ 
sion, as I thought I hnd never before heard. Having for some 
time listened in great delight, a sudden pause ensued ;—the strain 
changed from sad to gay, not abruptly, but ushered by a running 
cadence that gently lifted the soul from its languor, and thrilled 
through every fibre of feeling. It recalled to me at the instant the 
fables of Pan, and every otlTer rustic serenader, and I thought of 
the passage in Smith's “ Nymphoiet,” where Amarynthus, in his 
enthusiasm, fancies lie hears the pipe of the sylvan deity. 

I descended the hill towards the village at a pace, lively and free 
as the measure of the music which impelled me. When I reached 
the level ground, ami came into the straggling street, the warbling 
ceased. It seemed as though enchantment had lured me to its 
favourite haunt. The gothic church, on my right, assorted well 
[ with the architecture of the houses around. On every hand a 
portico, a frieze, ornaments carved in stone, coats of arms, and 
fret-work, stamped the place with an air of untiquity and noble¬ 
ness, while groups of tall trees formed a decoration of verdant yet 
solemn beauty. 

A few peasant women were sitting at the doors of their respec¬ 
tive habitations, as misplaced, l thought, as beggars in the porch 
of a palace ; while half-a-dozen children gambolled on the grass- 
plot in the middle of the open place. 1 sought in vain among 
these objects to discover the musician; and, not willing to disturb 
my pleased sensations by couimon-placc questionings, I wandered 
about, looking, in a sort of semi-romantic mood, at every antiquated 
casement. Fronting the church, and almost close to its western 
side, an arched entrance caught my particular attention, from its 
old yet perfect workmanship, and 1 stopped to examine it, throw¬ 
ing occasional glances through the trellis-work in the middle of the 
gate, which gave a view of a court-yard and house within. Part 
of the space in front was arranged in squares of garden, and a 
venerable old man was watering some flowers: a nice young woman 
stood beside him, with a child in her arms ; two others were play¬ 
ing near him : and elosc at hund was a man, about thirty years of 
age, who seemed to contemplate the group with a complacent 
smile. His figure was iu part concealed from me, but he observed 
me, and immediately left the others, and walked down the gravel 
patli to accost me. I read his intention in his looks, and stood still. 

As he advaueed from his concealed position, I saw that his left 
leg was a wooden one—his right was the perfect model of Apollouic 
grace. His left arm was wanting. He was bare-headed, and his 
curled brown hair showed a forehead that Spurzhcim would (lave 
almost worshipped. His features were all of manly beauty. His 
mustaeiiios, military jacket, and light pantaloons with red edging, 
told that he hnd not been “ curtailed of man’s fair proportions’’ by 
any vulgar accident of life; and the cross of honour suspended to 
ids button-hole, finished the brief abstract of his history. 

A short interlocution, consisting of apology on my part and 
invitation on his, ended in my accompanying him towards the 
house; and as I shifted from his left to his right side to offer one 
of my arms to his only one, 1 saw a smile on the countenance of 
his pretty wife, and another on that of his old father; and my good 
footing with the family was secured. We entered the hall, a large 
bleak ante-room, with three or four old portraits mouldering on the 
walls, joined to each other by a cobweb tapestry, and unaccompa¬ 
nied by any other ornament. Wc then passed to the right into a 
spacious chamber,which was once, no doubt, the gorgeously deco¬ 
rated withdrawing-room of some proudly-titled occupier. The 
nobility of its present tenant is of a different kind, and its furni¬ 
ture confined to two or three tables, twice as many chairs, a comer 
cupboard, and a secretaire. A Spanish guitar was suspended to 
a hook over the gothic mantel-piece; a fiddle lay on the table; 
and fixed to the edge of the other was a sort of wooden vice, into 
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which was screwed a flute of concert size, with three finger holes 
and eleven brass keys, bnt of a construction sufficient to puzzle 
MonzanL 

It is useless to make a mystery of what the reader has already 
dhrined: my one-legged, one-armed host was the owner of this 
complicated machine, and the performer on it, whose wonderful 
tone and executiou had caused me so much pleasure. But what 
will be said when I tell the astonished and perhaps incredulous 
public, that “ his good right hand" was the sole and simple one 
that bored and polished the wood, turned the keys and the ivory 
which formed the joints, and accomplished the entire arrangement 
of this instrument! 

Being but an indifferent musician and worse mechanic, I shall 
not attempt to describe the peculiarities of the music, nr the 
arrangement of the flute, as the maker and performer ran over, 
with his four miraculous fingers, Borne of the most difficult solos in 
Vemes and Berlinger’s compositions, which lay on the table before 
him. 

This extraordinary man is a half-pay colonel in the French ser¬ 
vice, though a German by birth. His limbs received their sum¬ 
mary amputation by two quick-sent cannon balls at the battle of 
Decrden (I believe) : since he was disabled he hns lived in his 
present retirement, “passing rich on thirty pounds a year,” and 
happy for him that nature endowed him with a tasteful and 
mechanical mind,—rare combinations!—while art furnished him 
with knowledge of music, without which his mind would have been 
a burden. 

Without regard to his flute-playing, he actually brought tears 
into my eyes by his touching manner. 

It needs not to be told he was an enthusiast in music, and when 
he believed himself thus deprived of the last enjoyment of his 
life he was almost distracted. Iu the feverish sleep snatched at 
intervals from suffering, he used constantly to dream that he was 
listening to delicious concerts, in which he was, as he was wont, a 
principal performer. Strains of more than earthly music seemed 
sometimes floating round him, and his own flute was ever the 
leading instrument. 

Frequently, at moments of greatest delight, some of the inex¬ 
plicable machinery of dreams went wrong. One of the sylphs, the 
lovely imaginings of Baxter’s fanciful theory, had snapped the chord 
that strung his visioned joys. He awoke in ecstasy, t}ie tones 
vibrated, too, for awhile upon his brain; but, recalled to sensation 
by a union of bodily pain and mental anguish, his inefficient 
stump gave the lie direct to all his dreams of paradise, and the 
gallant and mutilated soldier wept like an infant for whole hours. 

He might make a fortune, 1 think, if he would visit England, 
and appear as a public performer; but his pride forbids this, and 
he remains at Arques to show to any visitor unusual proofs of 
talent, ingenuity, and philosophy 1 —New Monthly Mag. 1822. 


THE POET’S PEN. 

(FROM Tills GREEK OF MKNECRATKS.) 

I was a useless reed: no cluster hung 
My brow with purple grapes; no blossom flung 
The coronet of crimson on my stem ; 

No apple blushed upon me, nor (the gem 
Of flowe*s)'thc violet strewed the yellow heath 
Around my feetnor jessamine’s sweet wreath 
Robed rac in silver : day and nigbt I pined 
On the lone moor, and shiver’d in the wind. 

At length a poet found me. From my side 
He smooth’d the pale and wither’d leaves, and dyed 
My lips in Helicon. From that high hour, 

I spoke ! my words were flame and living power ’. 

All the wide wonders of the earth were mine; 

Far as the surges roll, or sunbeams shine; 

Deep as earth’s bosom hides the emerald; 

High as the hills with thunder-clouds are pall’d; 

And there was sweetness round me, that the dew 
Had never wet so sweet on violets blue. 

To me the mighty sceptre was a wand ; 

The roar of nations pealed at my command. 

To me the dungeon, sword, and scourge were vain, 

I smote the smiter, and I broke the chain ; 

Or, tow’ring o’er them all, without a plume 
I pierced the purple air, the tempest's gloom, 

Till blazed th* Olympian glories on my eye, 

Stars, temples, thrones, and gods—infinity. Puact. 


PAI.SE IDEAS or FORF.IOK COtTNORIKS. 

The other day (this little anecdote is “no fiction”) two men 
were passing through St. Paul’s Churchyard, discoursing about a 
friend or acquaintance. “ Oh,” said one, “ he has travelled 
nearly all over the world ; he has been iu Spain, and in Portugal, 
ay, and iu Bnrbary too 1 ’’ “ Indeed ! ” “ Yes, that he has j 
now, we think this building,’’ (minting to St. Paul’s, “very woo- 
derful, and so it is—but, bless your heart, it’s nothing to what 
he’s seen.” “Indeed!” “ No, not it—why, it is a mere nutmeg 
to what he’s seen in Barbary and them places! ” 

Are minds such as these—mere mechanical minds us they seem 
to be—worth trying to reach, and would they repay the labour of 
endeavouring to force them open ? Who that hunself enjoys the 
pleasures of knowledge would be so ungenerous as to doubt it ? 
But how ? “ Oh,” says the poet, “ take them down to Biackfriars 
Bridge ; show them the mighty building towering over surround¬ 
ing brick ami mortar— 

“Rising o'er smoke, like wreaths from altar sent, 

God's glorious temple meets the awe-struck gaze, 

And o’er the boundless city froo conveys 
Feelings sublime of power pie-eininenl.’’ 

Ask them if they feci it now, and explain to them the dimensions 
of the building. They would, doubtless, admit that it tea* a 
wonderful big building, but then they might retort—“ How do 
we know but that in Barbery there is something far more won¬ 
derful?” 

Try them another way. If they cannot rise up to us, we should 
go down to tlfbrn. Tell them all about Burbary in a plain simple 
style—take them, as it were, in leading-strings, and after a time 
some of them, at least, will bo able to walk alone. 

AMERICAN ADVERTISEMENT. 

From “Tin 1 National Advocate." (New York newspaper) of Nov. 7t1i, 111.’.-,. 

There is something in a good Windsor Chair which lias a 
most delicious effect on the mind and the imagination, as well us 
on the legs and the ribs. When a man has been harassed with 
business for the space of six long hours, how renovating it is to 
come home, throw yourself in a Windsor Chair , and tell your wife 
to fill a glass of Racy's Ale! Your tired haunches recline with 
the most pleasing sensations on the bottom, urn! your aching libs 
find a restorative in the perpendicularity of the back. In the joy 
of your heart, you say, Heaven bless the chair inventor, and may 
the chair maker Montague prosper for ever. 

Again, suppose you invite a small pnrty to your house, and see 
the pretty wives of your friends dropping one by one into your 
room. A dozen Fancy Chairs, or u dozen and a half of imilit. 
lion Rose Wood ditto, bought at No. 13, Bowery, will set off your 
room to ftery advantage, and make your visitors smirk and smile 
like so many Hches. “ Oh 1 they are pretty,” one will say. 
“Oh! what delicious Rose Wood Choirs!’’ another will utter. 
" Pray, Mr. Timothy,” asks a third, “where in the whole city 
did you buy those beautiful Windsor Chairsf’’ “And this 
Fancy Settee f” asks a fourth. “Heaven shower its blessings 
down upon you, my dears,” theu you must reply, “ Of whom else 
but of Montayne's, No. 13, Bowery.” 

’Tis sweet to sit on Windsor Chair, 

Beside the modest blushing fair, 

Or in her eyes pure feeling see, 

While lolling on the Rose Setter, 

But again, there are many worthy men and women who con¬ 
tract a friendship for old chairs. To such persons who admit this 
honourable emotion into their breasts, it must be a source of great 
satisfaction to know where such good old friends can be repaired, 
painted, or copal varnished anew. A good man could not see au 
old ctiRir cast aside because it has Inst a leg, or perhaps got defaced 
from long use. He would certainly apply to those men of art (of 
whom Montayne is one) who put new legs into old friends with 
dispatch aud punctuality, and who make the withered settee come 
forth from their shops us beautiful as a bride of fifty issues from 
the parson’s on her wedding day. 

Ail those persons, therefore, who may want any Windsor 
imitation Rosewood Chairs and Fancy Settees, Copal Famish of 
all kinds, or old chairs repaired and painted, will please call on 

A. D. Montatnk, 

No. 13, Bowery. 
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• WARNING TO DRUNKARDS. 

Take especial care that thou delight nnt In wine, for there was not any man 
that came to honour or preferment that loved it; for it Iraosformeth a man 
into a boast, dfcayeth health, polsoncth the breath, destroyed* natural hoat, 
brings a man’s stomach to an artificial hent, deformeth the face, rottoth the 
teeth, and, to conclude, moketh a man contemptible, soon old, and despised of 
all wise and worthy men ; hated in thy servants, in thyself, and companions'; 
for it Is a bewitching and Infectious vice. A drunkard will never shake off 
ihe delight of beastliness; for the' longer it possesses a man, the more he will 
delight In It; and the older he groweth, the more he will he subject to it; for it 
dullcth the spirits, and destroyed) the body, as ivy doth the old tree ; or as the 
worm that engendereth In the kernel of the nut. Take heed, therefore, tlmt 
such a cureless canker pass not thy youth, nor such it beastly infection thy old 
age ; for then shall nil iliy life he but as the life of a beast, and after thy death 
thou fihalt only leave u shameful infumy to thy posterity, who shall study to 
forget that such a 011 c was their father.— Sir Waller Raich/ft, 

RECANTATIONS. 

Recantations usually prove the force of authority rather than the change of 
opinion. When a Dr. l’ocldington was condemned to make a recantation, he 
hit the etymology of the word, while he caught nt the spirit—he began thus. 
“If canto he to sing, reranlo is to sing again." So that he re-rhnnted bis 
offending opinions, by repeating thorn in his recantation*— D*Israeli. 

A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

I should like much to know, since Greek and Romans, French and Italians, 
have all agreed In representing wisdom under the form of u woman, why a 
learned woman is always to be made a subject for mirth and ridicule ? Is it 
only in marble that wo can endure to see a fumolo endowed with knowledge ?— 
Kotzebue's Life . 

ARCINJISHOF LEIGHTON. 

The learned and excellent Archbishop Leighton, whilst a minister of the 
Church of Srotland, was once publicly reprimanded ill a synod for not" preach¬ 
ing to the times." “ Who," he asked, •* does preach to the times ? " It was 
answered that all the brethren did it. " Then," lie answered, " if all of you 
prenc-b to the times, you may surely allow one poor brother to preach Jesus 
Christ and eternity.** 

RULES OF HEALTH. 

The celebrated physician, Bocrhaavc, dcclnred some time before his death, 
thtit he had in Ills library, a book which contained the most important secrets 
rf medicine. When his library was examined, there whs a book magnificently 
bound ; It consisted of blnnk paper, with the exception of these words written 
on the first leaf—" Keep your head cool, your feet warm, and your bowels open, 
and you may laugh at physicians." 

JUDGMENT OF BOOKS. 

I have no other rule by which to Judge of wliat I read, than that of consulting 
the disposition in which 1 rise up from my book ; nor can I well conceive what 
sort of merit any piece bus to boast, the reading of which leaves no benevolent 
impression behind it, nor stimulates the reader to anything that is virtuous or 
good.— Rousseau. 

ADVICE TO AN AUTHOR. 

If lie wish his volumes to support their character through the revolutions of 
timeund of opinion, a respect to decency, and a reverence for religMti, must be 
the characteristic of bis writings; he need not be afraid that his fame will be 
the less because he has gained it without artifice or violence, or that Ills works 
will he neglected because they donut produce excuses for folly, or arguments 
for wickedness. If bis pages be tinctured with lrrcliglon and obscenity, the 
heft ill I cm they contain will be discovered in vain; they may indeed use for the 
moment by the pntronage of the profligate and licentious, but Li will be dis¬ 
covered that every moment brings them nearer to the gulf which has swallowed 
up the prose of Voltaire, and the poetry of Rochester .—The Sauntncr . 

ARCHDISH01* SIIELDON. 

Bishop Sheldon seems to have been os Insensible to the decorum belonging 
to religion, ns he was to good feeling and humanity. Of this Tepys lias recorded 
a remarkable instance, in ? piece of buffoonery and profanencss acted nt Lara- 
hetli Palace, when lie was dining there;—** 1601), Way 14. At noon to dinner 
with Mr. Wren to Lambeth with the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the first time 
1 was ever there, and I have longed for it Where a noble house, and well 
furnished with noble pictures and furniluro, and noble attendance in good 
order, and a great deal of company, though an ordinary day; and exceeding 
great cheer, no where better, or so much, that ever I think 1 saw for an ordinary 
table ; and the bishop mighty kind to me particularly, desiring my company 
another lime when less company was there. Most of the company gone, and I 
going, I heard by a gentleman of a sermon that was to be there; and so I staid 
iqphtur U, thinking it serious, till by and by this gentleman told mo it was a 
mockery of one Count Bolton, a very gentleman-like man, that behind a chair 
did proy and preach like a Presbyter-Scot, with nil the possible imitation In 
cumaces and voice ; and the text about the hanging up of ihelr harps upon the 
willows; and a serious good sermon too, exclaiming against bishops, and crying 
up my good Lord Kglintnn, till it made us all burst; hut I did wonder to have 
the bishop ut this lime to make himself sport with things of thiirklnd, but I 
perceive It was thnwn him ns o rarity. And he look care to have the room 
(’wir shut; hut there wax about twebty gentlemen there and myself, infinitely 
pleased with the novelty."— Pepps's Memoirs, 


ENGLISH FIRMNESS. 

Defoe give* a fine Illustration of the sturdy nature of the English character, 
in an anecdote of Archbishop Cranmer. “ If a king of England," says he, 
** should, though for any real offence, send his orders to a subject, though of 
the meanest sort, to be gone, and quit the country, he would not stir a foot; 
and ’(is forty to one but he would have manners little enough to tell him so in 
plain English. If the message was to a man of quality, his reply would be 
more courteous, but equally firm. We liavo a very handsome instance of this 
in Archbbbop Cranmer in the days of King Henry VIII., when, for some speech 
made in the House of Lords, his Majesty commanded him out of the House, 
which he very modestly and humbly, yet boldly refused to do, claiming his 
privilege of peerage and liberty of speech by right of the constitution; which 
tho king afterw ards allowed to be just, when his anger w as over." 

DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 

The following beautifully descriptive and graphic delineation of Jerusalem 
is from M. Ponjoulat’s Egypt and Palestine:—** Jerusalem offers no illusions; 
it is fair to behold, neither from far nor near ; take away a few monuments 
and a few towers, and the prospect before you If the dullest that can be imagined, 
It is a vast heap of stone houses, each of whose terraced roofs is surmounted 
with a small dome: tho dnrk grey colour of these monotonous groups—their 
mournful clmracter—the rock and desert soil surrounding these walls, which 
seem only to enclose tombs—tho solitary sky aboro your head, whose wide 
expanse no bird traverses—combing to form a spectacle uniting in Itself all tliat 
melancholy can produce of the most sad, all that solitude can produce of tho 
most desolate. If we enter into Jerusalem, what gloom 1 Narrow andderk 
streets : huge liazanrs, In which you sec a sprinkling of Jewish, Greek, and 
Armenian merchants; miserable shops for the sale of tobacco, kept by Mussul¬ 
mans; dilapidated Inns, where the Arabian stranger reposes beside his steed; 
whole districts deserted, houses in ruins, the ground covered .with weeds, filth 
and rubbish; ivy twining round disjointed fragments, and stunted palm-trees 
growing up through crevices. On traversing the city, you see the white or red 
cloak of the Mussulman, the dark vest of the Rayah, or the veils of the women, 
who move with the hurried steps of fugitives. Such is the interior of Jerusa¬ 
lem. There is no joy, no movement, no nohe, you would take it for a vpsl 
prison, where the days arc as silent ns the nights; or rather an Immense monas¬ 
tery, whose Inhabitants are constantly engaged in prayer,” 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship is one of the fairest productions of tho human soil, the cordial of 
life, the lenitive of our sorrows, and tho multiplier or our joys; tho souiro 
equally of animation and of repose. lie who is destitute of this blessing, amidst 
the greatest crowd and pressure of society, is dimmed to solitude; and however 
surrounded with flatterers and admirers, however armed with power, and rich 
in the endowments of fortune and of nature, has no resting-place. The most 
elevated station in life affords no exemption from those agitations which can 
only be laid to rest on the bosom of a friend.— Robert Will . 

DON-MOTS OF QUIN. 

Though I hare little to say yet it Is worth while to write, only'to tell you of 
two bon-mots of Quin to that turn-cost hypocrite Infidel, Bishop Warburton. 
That saucy priest was haranguing at Bath m behalf of prerogative ; Quin said, 
" Pray, my Lord, spare me; you are not acquainted with my principles; I am 
a republican, and perhaps T even think that the execution of Charles the First 
might be justified.” “ Ay 1 ” said Warburton, •• by what law ? Quin replied, 
" By all the laws he hod left ihem." The bishop would have got off upon 
judgments, and hude the player remember that all tho regicides camo to 
violent ends—a lie, but no mailer. ” 1 would not advise your lordship," said 
Quin, " to make use of that Inference, for, if I am not mistaken, that mu t the 
ease of the twelce Apostles There was great wit ad homine.m in the latter 
reply, but I think the former equal to auylhing I ever heard. It Is the sum of 
the whole controversy couched In eight monosyllables, and comprehends atonco 
the King’s &uilt and the justice of punishing it. The more one examine* it 
the finer it proves. One can say nothing aftcr^it, so good night.— Private 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Or ford. 

REFORM. 

Instead of considering that the nation ought to be treated aa a body afflicted 
with some new and extraordinary distemper, and therefore requiring an un¬ 
common remedy, and that In proportion aa its mechanism Is better known, tho 
operations performed upon it ought to be altered—such is the force of preju¬ 
dice, that racu continue obstinately* to endeavour the cure of their present 
disorders, by means of which the inefflcacy ia demonstrated by (hair inability 
to preveut tho evils or to stop their progress. An Injudicious reverence for 
antiquity, a false notion of c4uscs#occasioned by the distance of time, a want 
of diligent reflection on the post and of clear views of the future, about which 
our scif-lovo hinders us from coming to any agreement, oH contribute to per¬ 
petuate tho wrong measures of ancient times. It Is a maxim with some that 
luws and customs are not to be changed, a maxim to which I zealously adhere, 
except when the advantage, and, what Is much stronger, the necessity, of the 
public, requires an alteration.— Hally. 


* London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh; Fjuskr 
and Co. Dublin: Cupnv & Co.—Printed by Bradbury & Evans, Whttefrlnrs. 
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THE DAWNING OF THE DAY. 

Wren Moses came down from his awful and sublime interview 
with God, on “ the mount that burned with fire,” bearing in his 
hnnds the “ two tallies of the testimony,” he saw—can we marvel 
that the sight first chilled and then fired his blood ?—he saw the 
besotted people, whom he had led in triumph from Egypt, dancing 
round the image of Apis, the Egyptian bull. Moved with a 
human, yet a holy indignation, he cast from him the tables “ which 
were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of God, 
graven upon the tables,” and “ braise them beneath the mount.” 
The rest of the terrible scene the reader of his Bible knows. 

Shortly afterwards, the Loni> was speaking to Moses “ face to 
face, as a man speaketh to his friend.” This great, this truly great 
man, knew that he was living in the earlier part of the world’s 
history—that mightier developments of God’s wondrous workings 
were reserved for future ages—that a time was coming when man 
would not Tie such a poor besotted fool, as to worship the work of 
his own hands—and he longed to look down through the vista of 
the years of futurity, and have a glimpse of the glory that was to 
follbw. So, taking advantage, as it were, of that familiarity with 
which he was treated by the God of the spirits of all flesh, he 
breathed out his passionate desire, “ I beseech thee, show me thy 
glory ! ” A nd God forgave the forwardness of his servant, because 
of the spirit that was in his prayer. “Thou canst not see my 
face,” said the Being who dwelleth in glory unutterable ; “ for 
thcru shall no man see me and live.” But in tender compassion 
He would reveal a little of that futurity which was to unfold His 
glory—He would place him in a clift of the rock, and make all 
llis goodness to pass before him. “ And the Lord descended in 
the cloud, aud stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of 
the Lord.” Doubtless, in that moment, light was poured into 
the understanding of Moses; and his heart and mind felt in its 
grandeur that proclamation, when the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, “ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth.” What was 
the effect of this revelation upon the mind of Moses ? He “made 
haute”— for the feeling of (profound reverence is like an electric 
flash, darting in a moment through the very soul of man—and he 
“ bowed his head toward the earth, and worshipped." Nay, more 
—as if all that wag natural and humnn in his heart bad received a 
shock, and was snddenly overflowing, his thoughts flew towards 
his poor, ignorant, calf-worshipping, and perverse brethren and 
codhtrymen, and thus d<jes he wrestle for them—“ If now I have 
found grace In thy sight, O Lord, let my Lord, I pray thee, go 
among us ; for it is a stiff-necked people; and pardon our iniquity 
and our sin, and take us for thine inheritance.” 

Dull and unapt must his mind be that has never felt a desire to 
penetrate the mystery of this existence—that has never felt hie 
heart yearning with the prayer of Moses—“ Show me, I beseech 
thee, thy glory! ” But it is the enlightened Christian alone that 
enjoys the privilege accorded to the Hebrew lawgiver. Know¬ 
ledge places him in “ e clift of the rock he cannot aee God's 
face, follow out in regular succeasioif all HU future designs; but 
the Lord descends to him even in the cloud, and passing by before 
hit unsealed vision, proctaims His inefflthle name. And the effect 
upon his mind is, or ought to be, just what it was upon the mind 
of Moses. First, he “ makes haste ” to bow hie bead and worship; 
acknowledging a present Deity in all that transpires upon the 
earth. Then hU heart turns towards hU poor, ignorant, depraved* 
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foolish, and obstinate brethren j and he fervently preys that God 
would “ pardon their iniquity and their ain, and take them for Hia 
inheritance.*’ He does not wrap himself up in supercilious con* 
tempt for those who, not able to ascend the mount with him, and 
survey the goodly land that stretches on every side, are consuming 
the present brief moment in dancing round some “golden calf” 
which their own hands have made. Neither does he sit down in 
philosophic indifference, and, as it were, leave God to work out 
HU own designs in His own time. The hope that the world will 
yet one day be a better world than it is now, moves him with 
generous effort for the world as it now is; and so he enters narrow 
alleys, and dirty lanes, and dingy hovels, and tries to pour through 
the crevices of ignorance a portion of the light which illu¬ 
minates and cheers his own soul. The story we are about to 
tell is a narration of how a poor youth, in passing through 
the mist and darkness that surrounded him, felt his soul long¬ 
ing to see tht “glory of God j” and how there came a friendly 
hand that lifted him up, and placed him in “ a clift of the 
rock;” and then the day dawned, the shadows flew away, and, 
having bowed his head, and worshipped, he “ went on his way 
rejoicing.” 

In one of those cities which are as the eyes of Britain, thcro 
lived a poor, ignorant, yet not altogether unhappy family, bearing 
the name of Jones. The city wherein they dwelt U a great city, 
and its merchants rank as honourable ones in the earth—their 
ships are to be found on every sea. Products of all dimes are 
brought to that city, to be worked up into rare and curious fabrics, 
or to he consumed for bodily satisfaction and heart‘s-easc. Our * 
poor family were not so poor but that they could afford to use a 
little tea and sugar, though from whence these came they knew 
not, unless it was from some place far abroad, where the blacks 
live. Intellect had begun its march, in those days of which we 
now speak : hut it lied marched past the house of the Joneses. 
You might have made them stare, had you asked, whether the 
laying down of the handsome pavement on which they daily trod, 
or the building of the Egyptian pyramids, were the greater per¬ 
formance ? And grievously would they have been puszteil with the 
question, whether, when they opened tlieir shutters of a morning, 
it was the darkness that went oat, or the light that came in. Yet 
they were human beings; had hearts swelling with all human 
emotions: maintained communion with the “ region of invisibles,” 
and were destined to live for ever. 

The father and mother of this family were as different in 
their temperaments and dispositions, as day is from the night. 
Yet, being married, they lived and agreed wondrous well. For 
though they had never studied the ethics of marriage, nor the 
philosophy of living, nor analysed the why and the wherefore of 
the reason of their agreement, by a sort of instinct, they seemed 
xo understand, that opposite tempers might be made to ooalesce 
instead of coming into collision snd they saw as plainly as if it 
had been laid down to them by a diagram, that the action of two 
opposing forces might drive the ball of existence, not in the direc¬ 
tion of the one or the other, hut as it were, in a medium between 
the two. As for the father, had you seen him, and conversed with 
him, you might have pronounced him a grim, austere, sour, 
crabbed man, very ignorant, and very obstinate ; and so he was. 

Ill health (ptde him grim and austere—poverty and toil, ignorant 
and obstinate. The mother was a lively, merry creature—light, 
but not volatile,—cheerful, but hardly gay. The whole family, and 
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it wag a large oife, lived in the darkness and shadow of all the 
light of thia land. O 7 a friends of education! walk into the lanes 
and narrow streets of great cities. There lies ignorance ferment¬ 
ing in the shade, producing food for gaols, and criminal courts, 
and New South Wales. One is almost apt to imagine that in 
a single city, proof may he found that God hath not made of 
one blood all nations of men that dwell on the face of the earth; 
for those spacious streets seem as the screen and fence put up 
between two races of intelligent creatures. 

But in tbe family of the Joneses there was light. They lived 
in a narrow street, surrounded by dirt, and misery, and drunken¬ 
ness, and brawls; but the candle of the Lord shone in their taber¬ 
nacle. Jones the father, was an ignorant, a very ignorant man— 
11 lilt soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way." 

But in the words of a more natural, though not so brilliant, a poet 
as Pope, he knew, though he knew but little more, “ bis Bible 
true.” Grim, and crabbed, and austere, he was—that was his 
misfortune, the misfortune of his position; for ill health and 
poverty had driven happiness inwards, and almost turned it into 
an acrid poison. But the Bible neutralised the effect of the 
poison; it taught him to be honest, upright: and, in his reveren¬ 
tial love for it, he became scrupulously scrupulous, and acquired 
a stiff and uubending rigidity respecting words and actions. With 
all his ignorance and all his faults, he was a good man. Had you 
but seen him at family worship! 

11 Then koeeltug down to Hcavbn's Ktemmi. Kino, 

The aaiut, the father, and the husband, prays; 

Hope springs exulting an triumphant wing. 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. 

There ever bask In uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their Creator's praiso 
la such society yet still mare dear; 

Wltlle circling time mores round in an eternal sphere." 

Ue prayed, but his words were few, feeble, and rude ; for often 
• on his knees had he to struggle with an asthmatic cough. Never¬ 
theless, he prayed, and that with the heart, fervently; and, reader, 
you may firmly believe, that his prayer took its way to Him who 
aitteth on the circle of the universe. 

One of the children of this family was called Peter Jones ; an 
odd-looking little urchin in his youth. His mother loved him, for 
she thought him the wisest of her family; and with those aspira¬ 
tions which even the poorest and most wretched fct- 1 , she indulged 
the hope that Peter might one day be something of a great man, 
and raise the family of the Joneses from their lowly condition. 
And yet, had a stranger passed, anil seen the squab little fellow 
sitting, with his feet in the kennel and damming up the puddle, 
he ‘might have paused twice before he answered the question, 
whether Peter was likely one day to be a great man ? A closer 
inspection of his dirty face would have led to the conclusion that 
it expressed much intelligence. His mother was no physiognomist, 
and had never heard of phrcuology : but she was amused by the 
questions of her little philosopher, such as Who Mr. Government 
was ? If the king owned the sea? and How many men made an army? 
Often, in summer dnys, would he go to a little speck of green 
that grew behind the houses which constituted his world; and 
there, lying on his back, would he muse on immensity. And 
what thoughts, O member of a Mechanics’ Institute I think you, 
passed through tho mind of this untutored child ? He would mark 
tbe fleecy clouds as they floated high above him ; and, when he 
went home, predict a severe winter, from the huge masses of snow 
that he saw rolling onwards to the great storehouse of the land of 
frost. 

But the time came, and that too early, when Peter should go 
out to earn a portion of the family’s sustenance. He had never 
been at a school; but liis father had taught him to read the Bible; 
and he was familiar with mari^of the Old Testament stories. A 
year or two soon passed over; his diligence raised his earnings, 


and they became of importance ter the family : and though sur¬ 
rounded with temptations of all sorts, with artless ingemAHtaoMs 
he brought all his money home, and felt a delightful pleasure aa 
he poured it into his mother’s lap. 

A young companion teased him to go with him to the theatre. 
The proposal was startling; but having learned at the fireside 
somewhat of love and obedience, be carried the question home for 
consideration. The father was alarmed—solemnly warned his son 
against compliance, and painted the theatre in dismal and black 
colours, as a place hateful and vile, a cage of wickedness and 
unclean birds. Hereiu he erred grievously, and many such errors 
does well-intentioned ignorance make. Peter refused to go, and 
replied to his companion’s solicitations, with some, of his father’s 
description. But the young tempter was not to be so put off; he 
denounced the description, and gave another of a far different hue; 
and a struggle began in Peter’s mind. He longed to go for once ; 
he feared to disobey -. but one day tbe father admitted that he 
had once been at the theatre himself when he was a young man, 
and the disclosure made a tremendous inroad on Peter’s resolu¬ 
tion. If he had lieen once, and was, notwithstanding, a good 
man, why might not Peter go once, and sustain no damage ? He 
struggled, but every struggle made him weaker. Tbe temptation 
came back again and again; and every time it came, it seemed to have 
redoubled force. At last a whisper was conveyed into the mind 
of Peter—Go! but concesl it. How ? A lie ! Tell a lie, 
Peter; cover up your footsteps—you arc ignorant of the theory 
that the fable of the Trojan horse is the type and parable of the 
first Ue in the soul of man. He told the Ue—but the Ue required 
another to back it, and, if necessary, a third. He had to account 
for his absence, he had to conceal the expenditure of what ap¬ 
peared to him a large sum of money—a shilling! The double Ue 
was prepared for use; and, joining his companion at the appointed 
hour, Peter Jones, his heart throbbing, tried to hide himself 
amongBt the crowd, grouped at the entrance of the shilling-gallery 
of the theatre. 

The doors were opened ; Peter and his companion struggled out 
of the choked-up entrance, rushed up the stair, stumbled over 
benches, and, in on agony of joy, found themselves in possession 
of a front seat in the gallery. As his heart began to abate in 
violence of throbbing, the haze of joy that obscured his sight began 
to clear away, and he was able to look around. That curtain I it 
concealed from Peter a more mysterious Paradise than ever it hid 
from Charles Lamb; and he looked as if he would pierce it through. 
The pit and boxes were slowly filling, and that amused him ; but 
just as the theatre was about full, there seemed to come a kind of 
lull—a pause in the bustle; and Peter, having made his eyes 
familiar with all sides of the house, and having minutely scrutinized 
the figures on the curtain, began to feel uneasy. He fancied that 
there was somebody in the theatre that knew him—there was some 
one, surely, that had his eye upon him. Poor soul! there was not 
one in all that crowded assembly that knew he was in existence. 
Again he fancied, that there was a voice calling him by name; -be 
listened, and he imagined that he distinctly heard the words, 
“ Peter Jones! Peter Jones ! ” Could it be his father ? that was 
impossible. Ah! he hod told a lie to both father and mother. 
The tears started into Peter’s eyes as he thought of that lie, and he 
heartily wished himself out of the theatre again. But he had not 
the courage to move, and it would have been difficult to get out, if 
he had attempted it. Again he thought of the liebut stop, did 
not his father tell him a lie too ? Did be not describe the theatre 
to be a very different place from what It is ? Is this beautiful and 
enchanting place anything liKte that place of wickedness which his 
father said it was? And he bad been in the theatre,.and knew 
perfectly well what kind of a place it was. So Peter laid his Ue 
against his father’s lie, and felt his conscience becoming easier. 
And the bell rang, and the music struck up, and Peter’s heart 
leaped. llia blood began to bound from top to toe, his very fingers 
fplt a strange, exhilarating, curious kind of sensation. Once more 
tbe bell rang, and, oh, marvellous, the curtain drew up, the play 
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begem. It ms Richard the Third; end it was followed by a fcroe 
which made him laugh till he cried. Slowly and reluctantly did 
Peter drag himself away when all was over. For a week after¬ 
wards he was in a dream. Earth became a stage, the sky was a 
curtain | he heard nothing, he saw nothing, but the interior of a 
theatre. Thunders of applause were ever ringing in his ears—at 
his meals, or in the streets, he was ever ready to start into atti¬ 
tude, or to mouth the broken fragments of a speech. During a' 
brief period he lived in " glory and in joy;” he had a little world 
of his own, into which he could retreat, and with which a stranger 
could not interfere. 

A Change now came over the spirit of Peter Jones. He had a 
secret to hide from his fomily, and a secret is often the essence of 
. an evil. He was no longer open-hearted and cheerful at the little 
I fireside—artless boyhood was passing into a kind of dogged yonth. 
! He went back to the tlieutrc again and again, and again and again 
I he had to renew a lie; and when the lio became hollow, and his 
f father began to hint that he saw through it, he grew sullen, and 
? refused to tell where be bad been at ail. Then his mother took 


a moral world moving in space, having a centre to* which all that 
pertains to him gravitates, and an atmosphere of thought and 
feeling in which he is enveloped. And each has hie own orbit 
wherein to move; and all intelligent creatures move round the 
great Centre and Source of intelligence, running their appointed 
circuits, and fulfilling a certain reason and law of creation. There¬ 
fore, though this poor man died, and nobody saw it, the record¬ 
ing angel took note of the event. Poor as he was, he left in some 
beating hearts an immortal memory; and at the great audit, tiod 
will think of him, and recollect that thero lived a man. 

Now, Peter Jones often delighted to stand in the church-yard, 
and watch the whole process of committing “ dust to dust." Vet 
when his father died, it touched him as if this had been the first 
death in the universe of Hod. He looked upon the stiff a',j 
haggard features, and usked himself, What is Death? It wa^ 
awful mystery; and as he tried to penetrate it, a groat horr 0r an( j 
darkness fell upon him. Then onoe more he turned to t'„ u worn 
and wasted face; and he thought he saw the word ** Immor 
taj.m y ” written there. And he opened his Bible b- j{ j rea(1 J 


* his part, to shield him from his father's anger; and often, after as he read, the tears gushed down his cheeks—“ <; {J( | „ llal | wj 
? toiling all day, would she sit up till her son came home: for her away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be ntt more DEATH) 
jquick ear could hear his footstep on the pavement, and she would neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain : 
irun stealthily to let him in, without awakening her husband, for the former things are passed away.’- 


•; Peter Jones saw this, and the pent-in sob of bis mother, as she 
■would whisperingly press him to tell her where he had been, had 
sometimes well-nigh wrung his secret from him. His sister, too, 
;a sensible, prudent girl, often talked to him about the change that 
shad passed over him, and he would turn away from her and cry. 
:For he wag attached to his sister; there was much affection in the 
;family; and in all their ignorance and darkness, they had light 
enough to love one another by. 

Many a shilling that would have been welcome at home did 
Peter Jones devote to the upper gallery of the theatre. The con¬ 
cealment of his passion for theatricals seemed to increase its 
intensity; he would sit during the performances in a delirium 
of joy: but when lie rose to depart, a chill seemed to freeze his 
soul, and often, on returning home, and retiring to bed, be 
breathed out a pettish, passionate prayer, that God would take 
back hiB life as be slept, and not permit him to rise in the morn¬ 
ing. In tho morning lie would revert to the performances of the 
{previous evening ; his work was a mere mechanical operation of 
the hands, for tho being had escaped from all sensation of misery, 
and was rioting in the region of imagination. He often wished 
that he was an actor; and then he would fold his arms, and walk 
across tho stage, or advance to the “foot-lights,” and bow lowly, 
ns the hurricane of applause blew around him. At other times he 
would change his fancy, and wish he were a minister; and so he 
would mount the pulpit, and give out the text, and pour out his 
sermon, while an absorbed and delighted audience hung upon his 
lips. Again, he was an officer, and on horaeback he gave out his 
’orders, drew his sword, and rushed on with his men to the charge. 
But t&is fancy did not please him so well as the others ; and it 
was only when he had acted or preached his imagination into 
fatigue, that he mounted the military hobby-horse. 

| His ailing father sickened, and visibly grew on to die. All the 


for the former things are passed awuv 

The situation of the family <e„ u )d have been at this time most 
desperate but far one of those ministers of mercy, who, thanks be 
to God and the Bible, walk this earth, and are not afraid to enter 
the huts where poor men lie. Such a one found out the Joneses, 
in his visits of mercy in a dreary and repulsive district. He 
cheered the dying man; out of a not overloaded purse he aided the 
widow and the fatherless; and, glancing beyond the insignificant 
aspect and awkward appearance of Veter, he thought he saw some¬ 
thing in him worthy of notice. He got him a situation where he 
could earn more money for the family ; and Peter became grave and 
serious, and applied himself to the duties of his situation with all 
the thoughtfulness and anxiety of a man. 

Amongst the last words which Peter heard his father utter was, 

[ “ Seek the Lord while he may lie found.” Now a strange kind of 
literal interpretation of these words found its way into Peter’s 
mind. He began to wonder where God was to bo found: he 
thought that be could not perceive Him in any object of nature. 

It was of no use to tell him that God was everywhere present_. 

that conveyed nothing to his mind. He never doubted that God 
existed ; but he wanted something to rest upon, as evidence of His 
existence. lie looked upwards, and saw not God, hut the sky; lie 
looked on the earth, and saw streets, and houses, and men 
moving to and fro, and green fields, and the bloom and beauty 
of flowers; but he saw not God. In tho language of Job, 
his heart said, “ Behold I go forward, but he is not theret 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him. On the left hand, 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him ; he hideth himself 
on the right hand, that I cannot see him.” The more he revolved 
it, the more he felt himself getting farther from the object of his 
wishes. Often would he look up, and implore God to reveal him¬ 
self to him; often did he read the passage which we have quoted 
at the commencement of this paper; and “ Oh,” he cried, 


father’s asperity and austerity melted away, and the spirit of | “ could / but be placed in a cliflfc of the rock, and hear God pro 


■love, meeting with no neutralizing influences, rose to the surface, 
■and acted on ail the dying man’s words and actions. He called 
*Peter to him, and spake as he had never spoken before. He 
^conjured him, by the fear and the dread of Almighty God, 
■ that he would drop his mysterious ipsbits, which he doubted 
! not were habits of wickedness, and to walk In the path of duty 
: when he was dead and gone. The poor man died; and his neigh. 
[ hours seemed to regard him as one of the unknown and forgotten 
units, as one, who, if he had been crushed out of existence, would 


claiming His own great name ! ” Then he thought that it was 
because lie was such a poor insignificant creature, that God dis¬ 
dained to take notice of him ; and under this withering thought 
his spirits sank—the mind preyed on the body, and he fell into ill 
health. 

His friend and patron saw that something was wrong; and his 
kind and affectionate manner drew out from Peter what had 
hitherto been bidden in tho youth's heart. Then, lending him a 
little popular treatise on rfstronomy, he desired him carefully to 


'careely have left dust or ashes enough to indicate where a fire of read it; and when he had done so, to come back to him, and he 
|life had once burned. He was, indeed, an atom—but it was an would show him the glory of God. 
k /atom of a manifold and mysterious being. He died unknown • Peter read the book—nay, he detoured it. His mind was 
d unnoticed on earth, but not in heaven. F*r each man is at first staggered—his intellect seemed to recoil from the first 
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shock of those amazing facte. But he returned to it; and a» 
he read, “ there fell from hie eyes as it had been scales.*’ The 
vorld was round, and floated round the sun; the stars were 
suns, and worlds floated round them | and perhaps the whole uni¬ 
verse moved round the throne of God 1 Peter could not prove an 
iota of any of these statements ; the word “ mathematics ” was 
Greek to him. Yet he felt the truth of the great facts of astro¬ 
nomy ; and haring felt them, their grandeur and sublimity en¬ 
tered and enlarged his soul. He went out one night while he was 
leading; and the heavens sparkled with stars. As he gazed, he 
seemed to himself to be looking out of the little closet of his own 
existence into eternity of space, and eternity of time; and as he 
soused, the fire burned; then spake he with his tongue—** Lo, 
those are parts of His ways; but how little a portion is heard of 
Him 1 The thunder of His power who can comprehend !" 

“ An n BE BEHELD THE GOD OF ISRAEL j UNDER HlS FEET 
WAS, AS XT WERE, THE PAVED WORK OF A SAPPHIRE STONE, 
AND AB T.H* BODY OP HEAVEN IN BIS CLEARNESS.” 


HAMILTON OF BOTHWELLHAUGH. 

The murder of Darnley, and the criminal marriage of Mary of 
Sootland with Botlrweil, led to that combination of Scottish 
nobles, by which she was in,-prisoned in Locbleven Castle. One 
of her devoted partisans was Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, one of 
the great family confederacy, or clan of the Hnmiltons, who then 
formed an important body under the headship of *lhe ancestor of 
the present Duke of Hamilton and Chateiherault. Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh was a rude, fierce, and daring soldier, partaking 
of much of the savage temper and manners of the time. During 
the imprisonment of Queen Mary in Lochleven Castle, he retired 
to his house of Woodhouseiee, on the southern Bide of the Pent- 
land Hills, not far from lloslin Castle. Here he spent the brief 
period of inactivity with a wife whom he had recently married, 
and whose gentle and engaging manners and disposition softened 
the roughness of his nature. 

A son and heir was born to Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh ; and 
on the very night of this joyous and important event to him, a 
messenger on horseback eagerly inquired for the happy father. 
“ What is the matter?” demanded Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
“ Great news, great news!" exclaimed the messenger, ■* Mary has 
escaped from Lochleven Castle, and is now at Hamilton with her 
friends.” No further persuasion was needed to urge Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh. He went up, kissed his young wife and new-born 
son, and, agitated by joy and regret, he armed himself and rude 
off to join the forces of Queen Mary. 

James fituart, the Earl of Moray, natural brother of Queen 
Mary, had been appointed regent of Scotland during the minority 
of the infant King JameB. He was an able, active man; and 
whatever were his faults, while he held the supreme authority, 
Scotland, then in a most unsettled, turbulent, and barbarous con¬ 
dition, was kept in order, and a security of life and property, 
which had not been previously enjoyed, was felt over the kingdom. 
On Mary’s escape from Lochleven, the Regent was at Glasgow ; 
and promptly taking bis measures, there was fought the battle of 
Langaidc, so called from a place of that name about three miles 
from Glasgow. The Regent was victorious; Mary fled to Eng¬ 
land, and put herself in the power of Elizabeth, and was thence¬ 
forward a prisoner to the end of her unhappy life—a life that 
might have ended differently, had she been half as good a woman 
as she was a beautiful queen. 

Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was amongst the prisoners token 
at Langside; and though, at the battle, the Regent exerted himself 
with a clemency unusual to victors, in a time of civil war in a 
semi-barbarous country, he nevertheless determined to make ah 
example of some of his opponents. Amongst the prisoners con¬ 
demned to be executed was Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. As he 
ascended the scaffold, at the Cross of Edinburgh, his demeanour 
showed no shrinking, no fear, no concern for himself—his step 
was firm, and his countenance stem but apparently calm. But 
a tempest was in his soul. His thoughts were with his wife, and 
his infant child,whom he bad seen bnt for a moment; and though 
lie was ready to yield up his own life, if he had beta) solitary in 
this world, he was now ready almost to exchange every enjoyment 
that man can conceive, for a few brief years of existence with her 
and that infant that had taught him something of the real use and 
value of life. 


Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh mads ready for death—but jus# afc 
the moment when the execution waa about to take place, a'o«r 
was heard, and a messenger was seen pressing forward throng* 
the crowd. A pardon! a pardon! the Regent had pardoned nr« 
guilty—Hamilton and his companions were set free, their punish¬ 
ment of death being commuted to forfeiture of lands amt 
goods. 

Hamilton felt the blood rushing through his body os he set foot, 
a free mao, on the ground. His wife! his child! He should yet 
clasp wife and child to his bosom, even though Woodhouseiee wasi 
no longer to he his own. Soon he was out of Edinburgh; and! 
pressing towards the Fentland Hills. When he got sight of 
Woodhouseiee, he saw smoke issuing from its chimneys, and hi* 
heart leaped for joy that all was yet well. It was winter, snd thei 
snow lay on the ground—but to him the scene was as if the sum¬ 
mer’s sun was shining over it. A sudden cry from the edge of a. 
wood startled him—it was the voice of one of his faithful servants- 
The poor man thought it was the ghost of his master; but om 
being assured, by the voice and manner of Hamilton, that If waa lie- 
himself, his fear seemed to be changed into horror. “ My pair 
leddy, my puir leddyl” were the first words he could utter- 
Hamilton, impatient, and unable to extract anything more ftenu 
him, wheeled round, and ran towards the house, but he was stop¬ 
ped by the man calling out, ** Maister, maister, stop! dinna gang, 
up to the house—she’s no there! she’s no there!” The facts, 
were soon told. The Regent, yielding to the importunities of his- 
adherents, had granted Woodhouseiee to Sir James Bellenden, and 
he, eager to secure his prey, had arrived on the previous night, 
with a body of armed retainers, to take possession. The ruthless. 
Sir James turned out the wife of Hamilton, of Bothwellhaugh,, 
with her infant, on a severely inclement night; growling ont, with 
a kind of savage laugh, that when the wolf was killed the she-wolff 
and her cub need not look for gentle dealing. 

Hamilton was conducted into the woud by the servant, and! 
there he found the senseless bodies of his wife and child stretched! 
on the snow. She had wandered up and down during the night; 
the infant had perished in her arms, but the mother was still alive. 
Hamilton raised her, endeavoured to rouse her from her stupor— 
she opened licr eyes, and looked upon her husband in a wild and 
vacant manner—reason had been unbalanced during the agony off 
that dreadful night! She was carried to a place of shelter, and! 
shortly afterwards died. 

Revenge and hatred concentrated themselves into a bloody- 
minded resolution in tho soul of Hamilton of Bothwellbaugh-- 
He would not stop to inquire what share the Regent might have 
had in the conduct of Sir James Bellenden. Tho Regent’s dispo¬ 
sition led him to a love of justice, and a detestation of oppression: 
hut Hamilton thought nothing of that; it was enough that Moray- 
had granted liis lands to a ruffian. Sir James Bellenden he consi¬ 
dered bnt as an agent—a mere subordinate agent—of tlie Regent's 
oppression, lie vowed, therefore, a horrible vow—lie doomed 
the Regent to death with his owa hand. For this purpose he 
watched hiB steps—he followed him from place to place. Having 
learned that Moray was about to pass through the little town of 
Linlithgow, on his way to Edinburgh, Hamilton made arrange¬ 
ments for carrying his deadly purpose into effect. There was a 
house in its principal and only street, which belonged to his uncle, 
the archbishop of St. Andrew's. Of this he obtained possession; 
and having provided himself with a war-horse 'of great strength 
and fleetness, which be placed ready saddled behind the house, he 
strongly barricaded the front door, and waited the approach of the 
Regent with a calm impatience. 

The cavalcade of the Regent entered the street of Linlithgow, 
accompanied by a crowd of people. Mounted on horseback, he 
advanced slowly, returning the salutations which be received fironi 
the windows. Some stoppage took place in the procession; and 
suddenly a flash, accompanied by smoke, was seen to proceed 
from a window, and the Regent was seen to fell over his horse. 
It was the fatal effect of a shot fired by Hamilton of Bathwell- 
haugh. 

The noise was so great,’’that very few had heard the report of 
the shot, though most saw the flash and smoke. Some of the 
Regent’s attendants assisted him—the wound was mortal, and'he 
died during the ensuing night. Others of the attendants turned, 
and tried to batter fy the door of the house from whence the shot 
had proceeded. Meantime, Hamilton, having first taken a glance 
from the window to see what effect he hod produced, retreated to 
the rear of the house, mounted his fleet war-horse, and was flying 
across the fields, 
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HU flight vu discovered, and several well-mounted men gal¬ 
loped on in pursuit. For a time he left them far behind; nut 
gradually they gained upon him, and his horse began to show 
symptoms of distress. Closer and closer they approached, and 
the sound of their voices, and the clatter of their horses’ hoofs, 
rung upon his ear. Nearer still they came—their prey was within 
their grasp. Hamilton, finding his horse no longer able to keep 
in advance, directed its head towards a deep, boggy, and impass¬ 
able piece of ground, through which a sluggish stream flowed. As 
he approached its edge be pulled out his dagger, and suddenly 
plunged it into the animal’s neck. It leaped clear across the bog, 
and dropped down dead. Now he was safe—the worn-out horses 
of his pursuers could not leap the bog, nor was it possible to 
attempt it on foot. Hamilton contrived to conceal himself; and 
come time afterwards he escaped from Scotland to France. 

The Earl of Moray was killed by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
on the 22d of January, 1570. Amongst the balk of the Scottish 
people, he was long remembered as "the good Regent,’’ partly 
as a result of his attachment to the Reformed faith, and partly 
from the good order which he maintained during his vigorous 
administration. 

Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was in Paris in 1572, during the 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew. HU reputation os the 
murderer of Moray made it to be supposed that he would be a lit 
person to whom to propose the murder of old Admiral Coligny, 
the head of the Huguenots. But Hamilton indignantly spurned 
the proposal. “ Coligny,” he said, " was no enemy of his ; and 
he was not a professional assassin.” The reader may recollect 
that Coligny was wounded by a French assassin, about thirty hours 
before the general massacre commenced. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

Coleridge has remarked, that an intense study of the Bible 
will preserve any writer from being vulgar in poir.t of style. This 
is profoundly true, Let any mun, who haB had the unspeakable 
advantage of being familiur with the Bible in his youth, and who 
still preserves something of early ingenuousness, look back to the 
influence which that familiarity has exercised over liis mind. He 
may perceive its influence in the bent of his character; he may 
trace it breaking out in words and actions, modifying them, qua¬ 
lifying them, elevating them; and that in spite of surrounding and 
counteracting circumsflnccs. If he is a writer, it will infuse into 
his style a kind of latent heat—a moral tone—an uprising purity 
of sentiment, of thought, of feeling, which, unless he has become 
deplorably deadened by worldly circumstances, or still more de¬ 
plorably polluted by tlic prevalence of a worldly sensuality, will 
infallibly quicken Ills pen, and give a vitality to his productions. 
The very outward form and garb of his writings will be of a bold 
and manly cast—lie will be “ preserved from being vulgar in point 
of style.” This is owing to that inward purity which resides in 
the Bible, and tliat outward characteristic of old English - rough, 
manly, clear old English—into which our standard translation lias 
been made, and which has become so identified with the Bible 
itself, that it would appear almost a profanation to niter it. 

Let us, for a moment, separate the Bible from its inseparable 
character of a revelation, and look upon it as a book— a great 
book—and our translation of it aa a classic of the English lan¬ 
guage. What bps it done for tu ? Merely as a standard work in 
our*literature, it has done infinitely more for us than Chaucer, or 
Milton, or Shakspeare, or all the great names in our literature 
combined. Wo are far from presuming to undervalue what our 
immortal authors have written. The life-giving power of genius 
was bestowed upon them by the blessed God for great and noble 
objects; how they employed their power is another question. But, 
unquestionably, they were not gifted by accident with “ the vision 
and the faculty divine,” and then thrown upon the world to employ 
their faculty as they listed. No I they were given to mould the 
English language, and to work upon the English character; and 
yet all they have done in this way shrinks into little, when com¬ 
pared with the Bible. The Book o( Job is a most marvellous 
« Paradise Lost,” as well as a “ Paradise Regamed ; ” and it iy 
probably the oldest book in the world. The Book of Psalms, of 
the prophecies of Isaiah, might kindle a poetic feeling in the dull¬ 
est mind. The Book of Proverbs is the choicest, plthiest, most 
comprehensive “ Lacon,” that was ever written. Who has not 
yearned with Joseph over his brethren, and been taught by that 
delightful story the lesson of brotherly love, and forgiveness of 
injuries ? Who has not felt the mild grandeur of Christ's Sermon 


on the Mount ? or been moved, even unto tears, over those divine 
discourses that Immediately preceded his death ? The inspiration 
of sublimity, the touching tenderness of pathos, example speaking 
by right and wrong, the nobility of goodness, the baseness and the 
: meanness of vice—all that stirs the soul of men, or ftUa Ms in¬ 
tellect, may be found in rich profusion in the Bible. 

There was no translation of the entire Bible in Saxon times, 
though portions of the Scriptures in Saxon versions still exist in 
manuscript. Bede and other monks employed themselves in 
translating the Gospels, the Ptalms, &c.; there is a manuscript in 
the British Museum, which contains the Psalms in Latin, with an 
interlinear Saxon version. This work was rontinued for centuries; 
and it is thought that by the thirteenth century a complete copy 
of the Bible might have been made, from copies of portions of it 
translated by different persons. Two individuals are said to have 
thus, during the reign of Edward Ill., put the entire Bible together, 
from copies of portions which they found translated; and it appears 
doubtful whether Wickliffe undertook the laborious task of trans¬ 
lating the entire Bible himself, or made up his version by collect¬ 
ing and collating copies of these translated portions. 

From Wickliffe’s time began the great struggle between autho¬ 
rity, resisting the introduction of the Bible into English, end the 
awakening intellect of the people demanding it. Authority tri¬ 
umphed for a time; and though printing was Introduced shout the 
year 1474, no English Bible or Testament was printed till 1526, 
and then at a foreign press. This was by T;< u-sl, who, before the 
last mentioned year, had completed an English version of the New 
Testament. His editions were bought up and burned in England; 
bat this poor folly only supplied him with means to go on with 
printing other "editions, with such corrections and improvements 
as were suggested to him. No perfect copy or Tyndsl's New 
Testament is known, and the imperfect copies which exist are 
treasured ss choice book curiosities. 

l'yndai was personally acquainted with Luther, and Coverdale 
was a friend ofTyndal’s. With Coverdale commences the history 
of the authorised complete English Bible. The recent celebration 
of the third centenary of the publication of Coverdale's Bible (oil 
October 4, lb35), doubtless, makes his name familiar to all our 
readers. This Bible, finished in 1535, is supposed to have been 
printed at Zurich. It was dedicated to King Henry VIII. Crom¬ 
well ordered a copy of it to be placed in the choir of every parish 
church in England. It was translated out of Latin and Dutch, 
and is printed in a black letter in double columns, with woodcuts 
by Hans Sebold Beham. This first Protestant translation of the 
whole Bible is considered to be the joint production of Coverdale 
and Tyndal, and it is said that only two perfect copies exist: one 
in the British Museum, and the other in the library of Lord Jersey. 
It has a woodcut title, and is dedicated to Henry VIII. It is 
divided into five “ bokes,” which have separate titles formed of 
the woodcuts, which decorate the book. These, with the en¬ 
graved initial letters, arc executed with taste. This Bible has also 
the Apocrypha. It has parallel passages, and the contents pre¬ 
fixed to each chapter. At the end of the Testament is the fol¬ 
lowing solitary erratum:—“ A faute escaped in pryntynge the New 
Testament. Upon the fourth leafe, the first ayde in the sixt 
chapter of S. Mathew, ‘ Seke ye first the kyngdome of heaven, 
read, ‘ Seke ye first the kyngdome of God,’ Ac.” The following 
is an extract from the preface :— 

hvi.es coverdalk's prologue unto the christen 
READER. 

“ Consydorynge how excellent knowlege and lernynge an inter¬ 
preter of Scripture ought to have in the tongues, and ponderyng 
also rayn owns insufficiency therm, and how weake I am to per- 
fourme y* office of a translatoure, I was the more lothe to medle 
with this worke. Notwithstondynge whan I oonsydered how 
create pytie it was that we sliulde wants it so longe, aud called to 
my reroembrauncu y 6 adueraite of them whych were not onwy of 
rype knowlege, but wolde also with all theyr hertes haue per¬ 
formed y* they beganne, yf they had not had impediment i con- 
siderynge (1 say) that by reason of theyr aduerayte It oould not so 
Boone haue bene broaghte to an ende, aa cure moat proaperous 
nacyon wolde fayne haue had it i these and other reasonable causes 
oonsydered, I was the more bolde to take it in hsnde. And to 
helps me herin I haue had sondryetranslacyonsnot onelymlatyn, 
but also of the Douche interpreters; whom (bwmnse of thevr syn- 
guler gyftes end speciall diligence in the Bible) I haue ben the 
more glad to folowe for the most parte accordynge as I was re- 
quyred. But to saye the trueth before God, it was nether my 
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laboure nor desire to haue this works put in my bande; neuer- 
tbeles it grened me y* other nacyos ahulde be more plenteoudy 
prouyded for with y** Scripture in theyr mother tongue then we t 
therfore whan I was instantly reqnyred though I coulde not do 
so well as I wolde I thought it yet my dewtyc to do my best, and 
that with a good wyll.” 

Matthews’ Bints, 1537, printed at Hamburg, or PariB, 
Varies little from Coverdale’s. The name Matthews was assumed. 
The editor was John Rogers, who was the first person burned for 
heresy in the reign of Queen Mary. It is in laiger and bolder 
type than Coverdale’s; contains a calendar, an almanack for 
eighteen years; at the bottom of which it says “ f The year hath 
xii monethes, lii neekes and one daye, and it hath in all three 
hundred and lav days and vi hours.” It has a variety of prefatory 
matter, viz. “ An Exhortation to the Study of the Scriptures 
the contents, dedication to Henry VIII., address to the reader, and 
a table of the principal matters in the Bible, alphabetically. The 
following is an extract from the commencement of Matthews’ 
Preface:—■ 

“ As the bees dylygently do gather together swetc flowers to 
make by naturall craft: the swete honny: so haue I done the pryn- 
cypall sentences contcyned in the Byble. The whych are ordened 
after maner of a table for the consolacyon of those whych are not 
yet cxercysed and instructed in the Holy Scripture. In the which 
are mnny horde places, as well of the Olde as of the Newe 
Testament, expounded, gathered together, coneorded and com¬ 
pared one wyth another; to tluntrnt that the prudent reader, 
(by the sprete of God) maye beare alwaye pure and clcare tutder- 
•tandynge,” Ac. &c. w 

The Great Bible, or Cranmek’s, was the first edition printed 
by express authority, and publicly sot up in churches, 1539. It 
was printed under the direction of Covcrdale, and patronage of 
Archbishop Cranmcr, who wrote the preface. It contains some 
improvements of Matthews’ translation. There were 2500 copies 
printed; and Dr. Combe notices as a remarkable fact, thut 
two copies of this Bible are rarely found alike. The engraved 
title-pages are said to have been designed by Hans Holbein. It 
has cuts. The following is the commencement of Cranmer’s 
preface:— 

“ For two sondrye sortes of people, it seemelh moche necessary 
y* somethynge be sayde in the entrye of tkys bookc, by the wayc 
of preface of prologe, wherby kerafter it maye be both y" better 
accepted of them which hitherto coulde not well beare it; and 
also the better vsed of them, which hertofore have mysused it. 
Fortruely, some there are that be too slowe, and nede the spurre, 
some other seme to quyeke, and nede more of the brydell. Some 
loose theyr game by shorte shotynge, some by ouer shotyngo," 
&c. &c. 


Taverner’s Bible is a email plain folio, without woodcuts, 
first printed in the same year, 1539. The text is not materially 
altered, being formed on Matthews’ Bible. There were eleven 
editions of the Bible in Edward Vl.’s reign, but they were all of 
the former Bibles. 

The Geneva Bible, 1550, was undertaken by the English 
refugees at the time of the Reformation. The translators were. 
Bishop Coverdale, Anthony Gilley, William Whittinghnm, Thomas 
Sampson, and Thomas Cole; to whom some add John Knox, John 
Bodleigh, and John Pnllein. This version was for many years 
the most popular in England, and was the favourite Bible of the 
English puritans, and Scotch presbyterians. It went through about 
fifty editions in thirty years. This is what is called the Breeches 
Bible, from the rendering of Gen. vii. 3. The Geneva Testament, 
printed in 1557, was the first which was divided into verses. 
The edition of 1578, in the British Museum, is a pretty book, and 
exhibits great variety of type. Tho preface, arguments, &c., are 
in a very neat roman, in which italic is also used. Being in black 
letter, the distinction of the italic in modern editions, is in this 
marked by roman character. It has a beautifully engraved title 
border, contains maps of the Holy Land, &c.; a variety of tables, 
printed in red and black, which, with tho general execution of the 
work, and variety of material, would do credit to printers of more 
modern times. In this edition there are two versions of the 
Psalms ; the Geneva in roman, and Cranmer’s in black, opposite. 
It also contains the Book of Common Prayer. 

Parker's, or the Bishops’ Bible, edited by Archbishop 
Parker, and printed in 1568. It contains three copper-plate por¬ 
traits, of Queen Elizabeth, Lord Leicester, and Secretary Cecil. 
At the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews is n wood- 
cut, representing “ Leda and the Swan,” hence it is sometimes 
called the “Leda Bible.” There is in this edition a double trans¬ 
lation of the Psalms; one from what is called the Great Bible, 
the other an entirely new one. 

Kino James’s Bible. The present translation was begun 
under the patronage of James I. Fifty-four learned persons (47 
of whom undertook the task) were selected. They were divided 
into six classes, to each of which a certain portion was allotted. 
Each of the class was to produce a translation of the whole 
allotted to the class, which wore revised at a general meeting of the 
class; and then went through the other classes to obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of the whole; two of the classes sat at Westminster, two at 
Oxford, and two at Cambridge. They #ere employed for throe 
years (1607 to 1610). It was first printed in 1611. It is a hand¬ 
some book with a well-executed copper-plate title, and contains 
many tables and maps. The genealogy of our Saviour, consisting 
of 34 pages, is a wonderful piece of workmanship. The Biblo is 
printed in black letter, bat with the arguments Sec. in roman, 
and has marginal references. 


The following are specimens of the style and orthography of six of the translations of which we have been speaking 


1535. 

1*39. 

1539. 

1. COVAKDALK'*, 

2. Chanmkh's (Me Great Bible). 

3. Tayhrner’s. 

But who gcreth credence unto our* prenrhyiige ; 
Or to who Is the nrme of tho LORDE known© V 
He shuJI growe before the LORDE like as ahroftch, 
and as a rote in a drJc ground?. He shol huue 
nether bewly ncr fauourc. 

hut who hath geueu croddce rnto the thynge we 
haue liearde? Or to whom is the armc of the I.ordo 
known ? For ho dyd growo before tho laird lyke as 
a brauncho, and as a rote in a dryo grande, he bath 
nether bewtye nor fauoure. 

But who geueth credence rnto oure preachynge ? 
or to whome Is the arme of the Lordo knowen ? lie 
•hall growe before the Lord like os a hraunch, and 
as a rote in a dryo ground, lid shall haue ncjtlicr 
bewtie nor fauoure. ' 

The Lord Is my sheplu-rde, 1 can want uothyngc. 
He fedeth me In a sgtue pasture, ad ledeth me to a 
fresh water. 

The Lord is my shephearde, therefore c& 1 lack 
nothiug. He shall fede mo In a greene pasture, and 
loado me forthe besydn tho waters of edfort. 

- The Lord la my shephenrde, 1 con want nothynge. 
He fedeth me In a greene posture, and leadeth me 
to a fresh water. 

1*80. 

1888. 

lfilt. 

4. Gsneva vission. 

6. Tbs Biss,ops' (Parker's). 

6. Kino James's. ' 

Who aril beleeuo our report ? and to whome ii 
the armc of the Lord raueitad ? bat he shall growc 
vp before him as a branabe, and as a rota out of a 
drye grounds : he bath neither form nor beautie. 

But who hath geuen credence vnto our preaching P 
io whom Is the arme of the Lorde knowen? For be 
dyd growe before the Lord like as a braunebe, and 
aa a route in a drye grounde, he hath neither beautie 
norfuuour. 

Who hath boleeuod our report!’ and to tshom is 
the arme of the Lord revealed ? For he shall grow 
up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out 
ofadrygraund: he hath no form nor camelinesse. 

The Lord it my shepfaearde. 1 shall net want He 
muketh me i o rest In greene pasture, and lesdeth me 
by tlic still waters. 

God Is my shephetrd, therefore I can lacke no- 
thynge. lie will cause me to repose my selfe In 
pasture foil of graase, and he wyll leudeme vnto 
calme waters 

The Lord It my shephesrd, 1 shall not want. He 
maketbmelo lie downs In greea pastures: he lead¬ 
eth pie beside Die still waters. 


Scotch Bible. 19th March, 1542. An act was passed by •vulgar tongue, notwithstanding the protest of the Bishop of Glas- 
the Regent Arran, making it lawful to read the Scriptures in the gow, the Chancellor of Scotland; and through Sir Ralph Sadler, 
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the English ambassador, some Bibles were imported from England. 
Yet more than thirty years elapsed belbre any Bible was printed in 
Scotland, but in 1568 a “ Psalm Built,” in the end whereof was 
found “ ane lewd song, called,' Welcome Fortunes, ” was printed, 
which gave great offence to the General Assembly, who ordered 
fhe printer to call them in. In 1576 appeared an edition of the 
Geneva translation, with a dedication to King James, in die 
Scotch language. In 1579, a Bible for the use of Scotland, bv the 
Commissioners of the Kirk, was printed. And in 1610, Hart’B 
Bible appeared, which contains numerous engravings throughout 
of scriptural countries, events, and things. The Scotch Bibles are 
more ambitious of sculptures than could have been expected in 
that country in such an age. The first edition of 1576 is hand¬ 
somely printed in a sharp roman letter, printed in folio, by Thomas 
Bassandine. 

The Douay Bible is the Catholic version, and was first printed 
—the New Testament at RUcims, in 1582, and the Old at Douay, 
in 1609-10. 

The Welsh Bible was first 'printed in 1568, with a Latin 
dedication to Queen Elizabeth. The version of 1620, now in use, 
says Anthony & Wood, is one of the best translations extant, and 
much better than the English. In 1630, an edition in 8vo was 
printed at the expense of several citizens of London; and another 
in 1654, of which 5000 copies were printed. Again, in 1677, 
8000 more. Various other editions in folio, 4to. and 8vo. from 
1690—1779. In 1799, 10,000 copies were printed. In later 
years the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, have circulated various editions. 

Mr. DTsraeli, in his “ Curiosities of Literature,” has an arti¬ 
cle, “The Pearl Bibles, and six thousand Errata,” in which he has 
given some notable specimens of the blunders which were perpe¬ 
trated in the printing of Bibles in earlier times. The great 
demand which existed for Bibles prompted unscrupulous persons 
to supply the demand without much regard to carefuluess or 
accuracy. “The learned Usher,” Mr. D’lsraeli tells us, “one 
day hastening to preach at Paul’s Cross, entered the shop of one 
of the stationers, as booksellers were then called, and inquiring 
for a Bible of the London edition, when he came to look for his 
text, to his astonishment and his horror, he discovered that the 
verse was omitted in the Bible ! This gave the first occasion of 
complaint to the king, of the insufferable negligence and incapa¬ 
city of the London press; and, says the MS. writer of this anec¬ 
dote, first bred that great contest which followed, between the 
University of Cambridge and the London Stationers, about the 
right of printing Bibles.” 

Even during the reign of Charles I. and at the period of the 
Commonwealth, the manufacture of spurious Bibles was carried 
on to an alarming extent. English Bibles were fabricated in Hol¬ 
land for cheapness, without any regard to accuracy. Twelve thou¬ 
sand of these (12mo) Bibles, with notes, were seized by the king’s 
printers as contrary to the statute. The London and Cambridge 
printers undersold each other, till the price of folio Bibles, which 
were ten shillings in quires, was reduced to five, considerably 
under cost price. A large impression of these Dutch-English 
Bibles were burnt, by order of the Assembly of Divines, for cer¬ 
tain errors. The Pegrl 24mo Bible, which was printed by Field 
in 1653, contains Borne scandalous blunders; for instance, Romans 
vi. 13. “ Neither yield ye your members as instruments of riyhlu- 
•Ousness unto sin”—for unrighteousness. 1 Cor. vi. 9, “ Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God)”— 
for shall not inherit. 

We shall take up the subject of Bibles in a larger sense on a 
subsequent occasion; and conclude this article by informing tfm 
curious reader, that there is a MS. Bible, in the King’s Library, 
in 2 vols. 4to. It was written for George the Third, by Alexander 
Weir, student of divinity, and ft an extraordinary specimen of 
penmanship, beautifully small; has every dot and mark of the 
standard 4to edition; the marginal references, chapter heads, and 
every identical tiling, even the italic words are distinguished. The 
Book is beautifully neat and clean, and in capital preservation. 
The patience and labour thrown away on this production might 
have been worthy of high praise in monkish times; to do s^ch a 
thing now is at best but an elaborate folly. # 


LOYALTY. . 

In the reciprocal services of lord and vassal, there was ample 
scope for every magnanimous and disinterested eneigy. The 
heart of man, when placed in circumstances which here a tendency 
to excite them, will seldom be deficient In such sentiments. No 
occasions could be more favourable than the protection of a 
faithful supporter, or the defence of a beneficent suzerain against 
such powerful aggression as left little prospect except of sharing 
in his ruin. From these feelings engendered by trio feudal relation, 
has sprung up the peculiar sentiment of personal reverence and 
attachment towards a sovereign, which we denominate loyally , 
alike distinguishable from the stupid devotion of Eastern slaves, 
and from the abstract respect with which free citizens regard their 
chief magistrate. Men who had been used to swear fealty, to 
profess subjection, to follow, at home and in the field, a feudal 
superior and his family, easily transferred the same allegiance to 
the monarch. It was a very powerful feeling which could make 
the bravest man put up with slights and ill treatment at the hands 
of his sovereign, or call forth all the energies of disinterested 
exertion, for one whom he never saw, and in whose oharacter 
there was nothing to esteem. In ages when the rights of the 
community were uufclt, this sentiment was one great preservative 
of society; and though collateral, or even subservient to more 
enlarged principles, it is still indispensable to the tranquillity and 
permanence of every monarchy. In a moral view, loyalty has 
scarcely perhaps less tendency to refine and elevate the heart than 
patriotism itself, and holds a middle place in the scale of human 
motives, as they ascend from the grosser inducements of self- 
interest, to the furtherance of general liappiuess, and conformity 
to the purposes of infinite wisdom.— Uallam’s Middle Ages. 

TO THE WINDS. 

Ys viewless minstrels of the sky! 

I marvel not in timcB gone by 
That ye were deified 1 
For even in this latter day, 

To me oft has your power or piny 
Unearthly thoughts supplied. 

Awful your power! when by your might 
You heave the wild waves, crested white, 

Like mountains in your wrath; 

Ploughing between them valleys deep, 

Which to the seaman, roused from sleep, 

Yawn like Death’s opening path. 

Graceful you play !—when round the tower v 
Where beauty culls Spring’s loveliest flower. 

To wreathe her (lark locks there— 

Your gentlest whispers, lightly breathed 
The leaves between, flit round that wreath, 

And stir her silken huir. 

Still thoughts like these are but of earth, 

And you can give far loftier birth : 

Ye came we know not whence I 
Ye go !—can mortui trace your flight ? 

All imperceptible to sight, 

Though audible to sense. 

The sun—his rise and set we know y 
The sea—we mark its ebb and flow ; 

The moon—her wax and wane; 

The stars—man knows their counfes well. 

The comet’s vagrant path can tell, 

But you his search disdain. 

Ye restless, homeless, shapeless things ! 

Who mock all our imaginings 
Like spirits in a dream, 

What epithet can words supply 
Unto the bard, who takes such high 
Unmanageable theme ? 

But one. To me, when fancy stirs 
My thoughts, ye seem Heaven's Messengers, 

Who leave no path untrod; 

And when, as now, at midnight hour, 

I hear your voice in all its power, 

It seems the Voice of God. 

* Bernard Bahton. 
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MUSICAL. EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

England has long been stigmatised as a non-musical nation, 
and, to a greet extent, the stigma is deserved. Whether it is that 
a predilection for the useful end the solid has hitherto left no room 
for the cultivation and full enjoyment of the “ softer arts” among 
the mosses, emphatically denominated the people; or that they 
have been occupied for the last century with steam-engines, spin¬ 
ning-jennies, and rail-roods, to the exclusion of the relaxing, and 
what some may consider the enervating, influences of sweet 
sounds, we leave for speculating philosophers to decide. Certain 
it is, that in this country the science of music Bhrouds itself up 
in an aristocratic exclusiveness, and is confined to the concert- 
room, the theatre, or to the singing-dub. Places of worship are 
scarcely to be added to the list; for the rude state in which too 
generally parochial psalmody still remains, can hardly be classed 
as music. 

But it is only in the cultivation of music among the many, that 
the accusation of our being “ deaf to the voice of the charmer" 
lias full force; in their love for music Englishmen need not yield 
to the most musical communities. To all national or local rejoic¬ 
ings, bands are considered indispensable; street-players are encou¬ 
raged to an extent that has made them so plentiful, that they are 
actually swelling into no inconsiderable integer of tho British 
population ; and few social meetings are thought tolerable without 
“ a song.” Among private fumiiics those who practise music with 
success, become at once edebrated among their particular friends ; 
and it will always be found, that the “musical family" is always 
looked up to and sought after more than its neighbours. The 
credit of having a good voice frequently introduces persons into 
societies and connexions, from which, without that qualification,- 
they would have been excluded; and so highly is an individual, 
thus gifted, prized for his powers of song, that shodd you inquire 
into his character, you are not immediately told that he is a well- 
conduqted person, has a good temper, is an affectionate son, a kind 
brother, &c.; but you are eagerly informed that “ he h no such a 
'charming voice I” 

In truth, to say that Englishmen in particular have but little 
taste for music, would be attributing to them a degree of insensibi¬ 
lity that does not belong to the character of savages. The most 
barbarous men have a love for, and take a delight in, sounds, 
which, though not sufficiently refined to please a European, are 
quite equd to their desires and taste. Nature herself is filled with 
music, which it requires not art to awaken; and, as ail external 
objects are adapted to the organs of man, it would indeed be 
strange if the appeals of inanimate nature to the ear were made in 
vain. “ The empire of music,’’ eloquently remarks the present 
Gresham professor of music, “ may with truth be sdd to be uni¬ 
versal, and the pleasure which it is capable of diffusing seems to 
have overspread all created existence. If the song of the lark is its 
jocund and instinctive welcome to the new-born day, we are also 
taught that the highest created intelligences circle their Maker’s 
throne with songs of praise, and every intermediate link of that 
golden chain which descends from heaven to earth vibrates at its 
touch. . Music is the language of nature *, and is, for that reason, 
a beautiful, an express ive, a varied language. It echoes in the 

* ■■ For all that pleasing U to living ear 
Was there consorted la one harmony; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 

The joyous birds shrouded la cheareful shade 
Their notes unto tho voice attempered sweet; 

Tho angelical, soft, trembling voices mode 
To th' Instruments, divine respondent meet. 

The silver-sounding Instruments did meet; 

With the hate murmur of the osier's Ail) ■ 

The water's fall with difference discreet ’ 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did cell; 

The gentle warbling wind low aatwered all I ” 

The Ifatry Queens —Como all. Stanzas 70, 71. 

Hera too Is music 1 Does not the beautiful plajr of words in the last fbur lines 
attune the most exquisite melody;* „ 


forests andthe groves, it whispers in the breeze, it murmurs in 
the brook, it rushes in the torrent, and roars in the tempest. Its 
presence is everywhere—on earth, in sea—in the world that is, 
and in that which in to come. There is music in every accent of 
joy; there is music in every response of gratitude; there is music 
in the plaint of sorrow ; and there is music in the voice of pity. 
We meet and own the power of this language in every walk 
of life, 

In every bunt of sympathy, i 

lu every voioe of love., 

Suppose the world destitute of all these eweet and melting accents, 
these solemn and majestic voices, this daily appeal to the heart 
and the imagination; auppose this enchanting and endless variety 
all withdrawn, even for a short and single day, and in its stead 
dull monotony, and death-like silence. Ah, how would the most 
insensible heart and obtasest ear tong and pray for its return, and 
own the beneficence of that power which had made all nature 
vocal!"* 

But if music has been created in the external world for the 
delight of man, be is gifted with it in a much higher degree within 
himself. The pleasure he can, if he chooses, derive from keeping 
his ears open to, his heart susceptible of, the “ tuneful voice” of 
nature, is to be immeasurably increased by employing the powers 
for its production, with which he is gifted above the rest of nature, 
animate or inanimate. 

The most beautiful of all natural instruments for the production 
of sound is that which the Almighty has bestowed, in greater or 
less perfection, upoa all mankind, namely, the human voice. Yet, 
the usual answer to the question, “ Why do you not Bing?” is, 
“ I have no voice;” which the very means employed to make the 
reply disprove. It is a fact, which cannot be too impressively 
inculcated, that every person with perfect organs has it in his 
power to give utterance to musical sounds. It is a great and too 
general error to suppose, tlmt unless an individual be gifted with 
a superior voice that he cannot sing at all. No one can tell how 
well he can sing till he tries. It is undeniable, that whoever 
can speak can sing, with greater or less success. The many 
tones of voice used to express different emotions, and even dif¬ 
ferent sentences in ordinary conversation, are just as nicely discri¬ 
minated as tho various inflections of tone in a melody, though the 
range or compass of sound is not, during the former, so extensive. 

Besides the objection of a bad or imperfect voice, persons with 
the organ of hearing in the best and most healthy condition for the 
| ordinary purposes of life, frequently despair of enjoying music, 
because they may be so insensible to it that they can with difficulty 
distinguish one melody from another. But the functions of the 
ear arc os readily to be improved as those of the voice. The con¬ 
stant habit of hearing good music will render the hearing so 
sensitive to ill-assorted sounds, as to receive the most painful sen¬ 
sations from the latter. Teachers of music constantly find, that 
beginners will endure and perpetrate the most heinous sina against 
harmony without the smallest consciousness or inconvenience j 
yet the same pupils, when they attain some proficiency, will not 
only readily detect any falsities of sound that they may hear, but 
will instinctively avoid them while performing themselves. It 
may also be generally remarked, that as families, in which music 
is much cultivated, increase, the young folks will, from constantly 
hearing it, acquire so complete a taste for the art, that they will 
not be long in feeling a desire to leant it. Thus it would be with 
adults. Were music so generally cultivated in the nation os to 
force it constantly upon them, we should seldom hear of persons 
having “no voice,” or “no egr for music.” 

The difficulty of learning to read music is, we ere inclined to 
think, very much overrated. There was a time when the bulk of the 
community looked upon plain reading and writing as if a knowledge 
of them demanded superior natural gifts to acquire; but now, 

• ■' Three inaugural lectures, tMivered 4a the theatre eg the Cttgef London 
School," by Kdwsnl Taylor, Graham Pnftoor of Marie. Skit lecture, 
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happily, everybody is muter of them. It may be get down as 
a general rule, that every English man and women reads and 
write* t the exceptions—or those persons who can do neither- 
being looked upon with that kind of pity which unfortunates 
excite, who have some mental deficiency or bodily iufirmity. We 
contend that the excuse for any parson, whp can read or write, 
that they have not sufficient natural capacity to study music with 
success, is quite Inadmissible. It is evident that, with very few 
exceptions, they have capacity and feeling sufficient to enjoy its 
performance. Many expedients are resorted to by the labouring 
classes for agreeably (pending their leisure time—for what is 
called “ enjoying themselves.” There are clubs for drinking beer 
and smoking tobacco, and debating societies for various pur¬ 
poses, with other contrivances for wasting money, and that 
which is far more valuable—time. But even smoking and 
drinking do not supply all the requirud enjoyment, which is 
seldom thought complete without “a song;” and any person 
who has learnt one by rote, and can give it utterance with a tole¬ 
rable power of lungs, is sure of a hearty welcome. What an 
accession of happiness would there he if, instead of these, other 
clubs were formed, leaving out the beer and tobacco but retaining 
the song ! Clubs, which may be removed from the alehouse to 
the happy fire-side, and held for the purpose of learning and 
studying music ? 

Although it is unquestionably a great defect in our system of 
education, that vocal music is not regularly taught in schools, 
yet the difficulties of acquiring it are not so great as to render it 
out of the reach of grown-up persons. The ease with which 
students may attain sufficient knowledge of music to produco har¬ 
mony, by singing together in parts, is much greater than is gene¬ 
rally thought. The gamut is easily learnt. That conquered, a 
little daily practice in singing the scales, slowly at first and gradu¬ 
ally quicker, would, in a short time, prove to the Btudent that his 
belief of his having little or “ no voice” is groundless. Then 
comes the difficulty, thought to he so great, of producing harmony 
by singing in parts; this, too, a little application will master. 
When the scales have been well learned, let the singer exercise his 
voice in distances, thusbegin, for instance, with the note C, 
which he must take from some instrument (a pitch-pipe is the most 
simple one); then rise to its third E, from E to the fifth of C, 
which is G, and then to the octave C again. Let him then get a 
friend to join him, and sing one of the above notes while he sounds 
another. Thus will the ear become accustomed to harmony, and 
prevent each singer from taking up the other’s note. By degrees 
another voice might join, and then a fourth, till at last the person 
who once thought it was quite out of his power to sing at ail, wiU 
find himself assisting in the production of the most delightful 
vocal combinations. The mere songs he has been in the habit of 
hearing performed at the public house will have become distaite- 
ftd to him i he will, perhaps, discover that they have been sung 
with false taste, and wretchedly out of tune ; his ear will hardly 
lje satisfied with mere melody, if even it be well executed, but he 
will desire it to be accompanied and filled up with harmonies. 

One principal advantage possessed by the system of education 
followed on the Continent over that pursued in England, is the 
making singing one branch of elementary knowledge. In Italy, 
and ail over Germany, vocal music forms part of daily instruction, 
Eoth in public and private schools. i<«>- 

«< While loitering through the street of St. Goar,” says Mrs* 
Trollope, in her ‘ Belgium and Western Germany,’ “ we were sur-. 
prised at hearing our own beautiful national hymn pealing from a 
large building near it j for my parti 1 could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion to enter the open door, and discover who the parties were 
who showed so excellent a taste in choosing an air, let the words 
to which they applied it he what they might. This building, I 
found, was used as a school-house, and on each aide the door had 
a large room, one for girls the other for hoys. It was the male 
part of this youthful population whose shrill voices were pouring 


forth the notes so familiar to our ears j they sang the air in parts, 
and with wonderful correctness.” * 

It is with pleasure, however, we observe the increasing desire- 
for acquiring vocal instruction that is generally manifesting itself 
throughout Great Britain. Iu most of the manufacturing towns 
societies have been established for promoting it. At Glasgow, in 
particular, great progress has already been made. In London the- 
“ Sacred Harmonic Society” has succeeded beyond expectation i 
and although most of its members are respectable artisans, or- 
persons engaged in trade, yet they have managed to find time and 
talent enough to execute the moat elaborate .oratorios, in a style- 
which eminent musicians have pronounced to be decidedly supe¬ 
rior to similar displays of the professional singers of London. 

The old controversy has been recently agitated,—to what extent 
are oratorios fit and proper for serions.minded persons to engage 
in, or to patronise by their presence ? The question appears to- 
us to be wholly a relative one, each case to be judged of by the- 
particular circumstances connected with it. In recommending,, 
for instance, young men to join in such exhibitions, as a Mutable 
relaxation after a day of toil, we are not supposing that they will 
do such violence to the suitl of music, as to trifle and dawdle over 
the subject, till they have vulgarised both sound and sense. Let 
them enter into it in a right and earnest spirit; and if they do so r 
the performance will not differ, in principle, from that necessary- 
practice of psalm or hymn singing which is essential, when a con¬ 
gregation wishes to perform all portions of divine service “ de¬ 
cently and in order. ” 

If the moral and national happiness of the people would b* 
improved by the general cultivation of music, how much more 
would their spiritual welfare, be enhanced l Singing, though a 
minor duty, is as much a part of the Christian religion as worship 
—wc arc enjoined to praise as well as pray. Though the object 
of psalmody is chiefly to glorify the Creator, it should also produce 
such an effect upon the mind os to fit it for impressions ti» be 
received from religious instruction, and to frame it ftr prayer; 
but the mauiter iu which parochial psalmody is at present executed, 
certainly cannot effect these objects. 

It is the custom in some parish churches, but more frequently 
in episcopal chapels, for the minister to print, for the use of his 
congregation, a selection of sacred lyrics. But it would materially 
forward the object we are advocating, if, besides the mere poetry 
of psalms and hymns, the music were published with the words in- 
books for altos, trebles, tenors, and trasses, and distributed amongst 
the congregation according to their voices. Even were such a 
plan adopted in the present general ignorance of music, it would 
not fail of having a good effect, for there are few respectable con¬ 
gregations among whom some knowledge of the science does not 
exist, and these would fiud the learning the harmonies to psalm 
tunes—the subject or trebles of which are already familiar to every 
church-goer—an easy task; the melody being, as usuul, supported 
by the charity children. 

Would not such on improved system of psalmody draw manjr 
persong to the house of God, on whom entreaties and example 
have been expended in vain? Has the reader never passed a 
church or a chapel, when he was in a listless, a desponding, or 
perhaps an irritated and evil mood, and felt the powerful inAuenre 
of a multitude of roncording voices ? Let the following anecdote 
of the effect of church music upon savages (from Southey’* 
“ History of Brasil ”) answer the question: 

“ Nolrega (a Jesuit) had a school where he instructed the native 
children, the orphans from Portugal, and the mestizos, or mixed 
breed. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, were taught them ; they 
were trained to assist at mass, and to sing the church service, and 
frequently led in procession through the town. His had a great 
effect, for the natives were passionately fond of music, so pas¬ 
sionately, that Nolrega began to hope the fable of Orphans was a 
type of his mission, and that by songs he was to convert the 
pagans of Brazil. The Jesuit usually took with him four or five of 
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them little choristers on hii preaching expeditions | when they 
approached an inhabited place, one‘carried a crucifix before them 
and they began singing the Litany. The savages, like snakes, 
were won by the voice of the charmer; they received him joyfully, 
and when he departed, with the same ceremony the children fol¬ 
lowed the music. He set the catechism, creed, and ordinary 
prayers, to sol fa t and the pleasure of learning to ring was such 
a temptation that the little Tupis sometimes ran away from their 
parents to put themselves under the care of the Jesuit.’' 

We have a word or two to say also on the subject of instru¬ 
mental music. Although it is obvious that the human voice is not 
only the best, but the cheapest and most ready of ail instruments, 
yet there are others which are not above the reach of the poorest 
artisan. An aiarming and melancholy report has lately gained 
currency, that in some manufacturing districts in the North of 
England, workmen are laying by a certain sum out of their hard 
weekly earnings for the purpose of buying—whatP coals for the 
winter—bread for their families—clothes for their children ? no; 
but rifles I For what purpose, one may well tremble to ask. Now 
If these deluded men are so well off as to be able to afford even 
sixpence a week eaob, for a purpose that can never turn to any 
other account than destruction; if they are able, after providing 
themselves and their families with the necessaries of life, to spare 
ever so small u sum, let us ask them whether the amount so 
accrued would not be much better employed In providing them 
with a humanizing, cheering, and even profitable source of amuse¬ 
ment. These “ targeteers" will perhaps smile at our suggestion, 
but we do most earnestly appeal to their reason and their hearts, 
when we advise them to leave off purchasing instruments of the 
vilest discord, and recommend them to lay in a stock of fiddles, 
&c. With the latter they will acquire also a lasting stock of 
happiness, content, and prosperity. Instead of forming themselves 
into societies for shooting at targets, let them meet to learn and 
practise overtures, symphonies, quartettes, &c. We are certainly 
not suoh enthusiasts as to imagine that poverty, destitution, and 
vice, are to be charmed away by all the string or wind instruments 
In Britain. We are jnst as anxious as any of our readers can be, 
to see remedial measures—effectual remedial measures—adopted 
to relieve the misery of a large portion of our population, and to 
see them advance in a just estimate of their rights and duties as 
men, and as citizens. But all of this matter that is pertinent to 
our present subject is simply this:—if workmen con spare money 
to purchase rifles, for which, in our social state, they cannot 
possibly have a fitting use, surely they can spare as much for 
what may be made available in tranquillizing their spirits, soothing 
their sorrows, and, by aiding in the humanizing of the mind, 
render it a generous recipient of that knowledge which is power. 

We are quite sure that if, in large manufactories, masters were 
to encourage music among their people, they would find the 
interests of both ranch improved. The man who comes to his 
work after a drunken debauch can hardly do it equal justice with 
another who has been employing his time more like, in a manner 
more worthy of, a human being. At least one great firm is not 
insensible to such advantages. 

“The Messrs. William, George, and Joseph Strutt, of Derby, 
men of great wealth and acquirements, employ nearly the whole 
of the population of Belper and the neighbourhood, where their 
works, as ootton-spinnera and manufacturers, are situated, a 
country not long since wild and barbarous, now highly cultivated 
by the intelligence they diffuse around them. To give a higher 
taste to the work-people at Belper, Mr. John Strutt has formed 
a musical society, by selecting forty persons or more from Ms 
mills and workshops, making a band of instrumental performers 
and a choir of singers. These persons are regularly traiaed by 
masters, and taught to play and sing in the best manner. What¬ 
ever time is eonsumed in their studies is reckoned into their 
workiug hours. On the night of the general muster you may see 
five or six of the forge-men in their leather aprons, Masting their 
terrific notes upon opheicleides rad trombones. Soon after the 


commencement of the music-sohool, it was found that the profi¬ 
cients were liable to be enticed away and to commence as teachers 
of music. To remedy this, the members of the orchestra are 
bound to remain at his works for seven years. Mr. Strutt has 
ingeniously contrived an orchestra, with desks and boxes contain¬ 
ing the instruments, to fold and pack up, so that with the addition 
of a pair of wheels, the whole forms a carriage, Ac.; and with an 
omnibus for the performers, he occasionally moves the corps de 
musitfue to Derby, or the surrounding villages, where their ser¬ 
vices are required for charitable occasions. The liberality with 
which this musical establishment is supported is as extraordinary 
as its novelty. As an Incentive to excellence, when he visits 
town, he occasionally takeg half-a-dozen of his cleverest people 
with him, who are treated to the opera and the concerts to hear 
the finest performers of the age 

If the general study of music had no better effect than diverting 
the “greatest number’’ from less innocent employments, it 
would for no stronger reason be prodfigtive of much good; but, 
besides that, It humanises and soothes the mind, softens the man¬ 
ners, refines the taste, and raises the character. As an amuse¬ 
ment, it promotes mirth “ that after no repenting draws; " it is 
a most delightful ingredient in social enjoyment, and is a never- 
failing help to good fellowship, order, and civilisation. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OP EATING. 

What a glorious book has yet to be written on the “ Philosophy 
of Eating 1” It will contain moral and natural philosophy, his¬ 
tory, biography, statistics, political economy, anecdote, notices of 
monsters, of men whose brains lay in their stomachs, and of others 
whose stomachs might be found in their brains t The writer will, 
of course, begin with the beginning of the world, and the creation 
of man. Defining man as “ a cooking animal,” he has the whole 
history of the race before him. He will inquire very minutely as 
to whether auimal food waB in use before the Deluge, Unking this 
with an examination of the human teeth, and their carnivorous and 
herbivorous indications. Then he goes on to the Egyptians, and 
their exclusive system of eating, the feast which Joseph gave to 
his brethren, and the reasou why there was a peculiar honour in 
sending bis brother Benjamin five times more food than the rest. 
After which, he takes up the Mosaic polity—of clean and unclean 
creatures, and finds out, if ho can, bow much of those distinctions 
and prohibitions were based on a special regard to the bodily 
health of the Israelites, and how much was intended to have a 
social effect, in preserving them from contact and association with 
their idolatrous neighbours. For as eating is the bond of friend¬ 
ship and of faith, so a separation in the matter of clean and 
unclean food has a most marveUons prohibitory power over tbe 
social tendencies. From thence, our author has to pass to the 
large field of the influence of diet on national character; he must 
find out how much of the “ Roast beef of Old England ” has its 
origin in the fact of animal food being the cheapest of aU food in 
Anglo-Saxon times; what has been and is likely to be, the moral 
and physical effects of the transition from salt meat and thin ale, 
to tea and sugar; what the potato has done, and what is the- 
influence on population from the quantity and quaUty of food ; 
the cooking arts, and dining hoars of all nations; tell ns about the 
famous Apicius that invented tbe Apician cakes, and his less 
famous namesake, who invented the pickling of oysters; tell us 
about that extraordinary notability, a Scotch Apicius, John Hay, 
Earl of Carlisle, who made a great fortune and spent it by and 
in the art of tickling the palates of his guests—not forgetting 
Napoleon’s celebrated dinner-giving great chancellor, Cambaeferes, 
nor any famous patron of cooks and cooking; while the book is 
to be found wound up with a profound disquisition on dyspepsia 
and gont; gelatinous, fibrous, and farinaceous food, and a tabular 
statement of bow many meals delicate men may take in a day. 

If the “ philosophy of eating ” has yet to be written, the prac- 

< v ii Hualo and Friends, by William Gardener, pj>. 311—13. 
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• a 
ties of eating hat yet to be muck improved. Not that cookery is 

.to be made a more tempting and provocative art than it ia ; not 
that we are to eat and drink any more than we do: but that the 
taience of eating in all its branches has yet to receive far more 
attention from us, and to be extended and elevated. We were 
not merely made to eat, but to enjoy what we eat—to receive, 
what the lower animals cannot receive, moral satisfaction and 
social improvement from the very act of eating. This is defeated, 
wlieu we attach too much importance to the dinner itself, or 
set too much value on mere dinner accomplishments, or, at some 
public entertainment, or on board, say, of a steam-boat, “ take 
care of ourselves,” without caring much for our neighbours. A 
truly social dinner is one where the whole party feel for all, 
and sympathise with all. While there should be that grace¬ 
fulness of manner which gives a seat to every thing, no one 
who cats peas or fish with his knife should bo made to feel 
as if he had committed a crime against morals. While all 
should be able to handle dinner apparatus with ease and pro¬ 
priety, no man who, from want of facility or mechanical dexterity, 
i$ unable to carve a goose without mangling it, should be made to 
feel as if he were a goose himself. A true gentleman never im¬ 
plies, by a single attitude, that he has been used to any other 
company better than that in which he ia in at the time, unless 
something should occur requiring him to do so, in defence of his 
own feelings or charaete.r. 

It is, however, something more than an offence against etiquette, 
when all the rules of etiquette are observed in setting and ar¬ 
ranging a dinner, and all the rules of social propriety are violated 
by those who eat it. A man nmy have o coarse and vulgar nntnrc, 
who yet exhibits the most scrupulous and graceful propriety of 
manners and language at dinner: but there is far less likelihood 
of a man having a mind capable of polish, who is brutish and 
gross in his conduct. It is not the soup or the fish coming first 
that makes a dinner “ polite." 

These rcmnrks arc made by way of introducing an American 
sketch, somewhat humorous, though rather broad and coarse. 
The likeness is avouched to be good, though it evidently runs into 
caricature. It is from the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ a New York maga¬ 
zine. 


motives are of a high order; an honour to ttmmselvcs, said a great 
light to the world. Example is everything. Punctuality it a jewel. 
Washington said so, and he was a man of veracity. The hour 
to dine, as specified in the rules and regulations, posted up In the 
“ office,” was three. Nat one minute before or alter three, but 
threo precisely. Some inconsiderate man may think that • minute 
or two out of the way could make no material difference. Don’t 
trust such a one with the conveyance of your wife and five small 
children to a steam-boat pier 1 Ten chances to oue he misses the 
boat, “lime is money,” and two minutes lost daily is seven 
hundred and forty minutes per annum. At this rate, supposing a 
man to live seventy years—a fair computation when we consider 
the caoutchouc case of Joyce Heth—thirty-five days eleven hours 
nnd four-sixtieths, are wasted in lifetime, by being two minutes 
behindhand at dinner! Shades of Washington, Franklin, and Dr. 
Alcott!—what a dissipation of money! It was of this that the men 
at the door ruminated. They wished, like Washington, to set a 
good example, in being punctual. If, in virtuously striving to 
excel in such a cause, they tread on each other’s corns, and tumble 
over each other's heels, making themselves appear excessively 
ridiculous, it is our business not to laugh at, but to condole with 
them, as martyrs who suffer for our sake. Many a gouty toe has 
been ground into torture, in Us owner’s generous emulation to be 
first and most punctual at the dinner-table. What disinterested 
martyrdom ! 

Tite crowd have squeezed themselves into the room. Such a 
scrambling and jostling for seats ! Spare the crockery. The din— 
from din comes dinner—redoubles. Such an outcry I Babel is 
music to it. “Waiter!” “WaiterI" “John!” “Waiter!’’ 
“ThmnaSl” "Thomas!” “Waiter!” “John!” “Thomas!” 
“ Soup!’’ “ Soup !" “ Soup !”—were iterated in all octaves, from 
contralto to soprano. I was a “looker-on in Vienna,” when tlio 
scenes which follow occurred, and “I speak the things which I 
do know.” 

“ Give us a stout, hearty plate of soup, William!” said a short 
crimson-faced man, with an abdominal periphery like a semi- 
globe. As he gave this order for a second plate of soup, he shoved 
into the waiter’s band, open to receive the plate of a gentleman 
who had ns yet secured nothing, his own dish, and bade him 
make haste. Ignorant of “ dinner etiquette,” as Fanny Kemble 
styles it, a dozen of those around us had at once commenced on 
the solids ; which of course made the rest work like beavers to 
finish their soup ; and some of those at the end of the. table, who 
having but juBt received the initial liquid, were still sipping after 
their luckier friends at the favoured end of the tabic had con- 


A HOTEL DINNER. 

FILOM NOTES IN PENCIL, ON THE BACK OF A HIM. OF FAKE. 

How startling is the sound of the dinner-gong! The tympanum 
suddenly recoils beneath the swell of the brazen instrument, and 
echoes the alarum to its fellow member of the lower house, of which 
Appetite is the speaker. In a large hotel the effect is magical. 
What a rush from all quarters of the house to the dining-room ! 
Chambers, offices, and closets, are hastily deserted by their occu¬ 
pants, that the. elements of an unspeakable hurly-burly may mingle 
nt the table-d'hote. Loungers iri the street catch the sound with 
wonderful acuteness, and hasten homeward to the hotel. The 
boarder under the barber’s hands frets at the practitioner’s slow¬ 
ness, gets w:ut while uttering a violent oath, starts up, looking 
' daggers, and wiping the soap hastily from his half-shaved chin, 
seizes his hat, and rushes to the place of feed. 

In one dense crowd, they pour in at the door; pushing and 
squeezing, jostling and swearing, as if life itself depended upon 
the celerity of their entrance. Dignity is nothing, decency is 
nothing. A choice seat at the table is everything. 

The twenty or thirty individuals who are already seated at the 
head of the board, and in the immediate vicinity of the choicest 
eatables, are “ old headsthey have “ cut their eye teeth they 
•re “ up to snuffor, to cut the classics, and descend to homely 
English, they know how to dine in an American hotel; an accom- 

S limeDt by no meaDS to he lightly regarded. Every day, about 
an hour before the dinner hour, they station themselves near 
the door of the dining-room, and, with a patience worthy of Job, 
await its opening. Barely does John the waiter have time to 
sound the gong, the notes of which I have said are so magical, 
before they dart by him, and the last vibration of the brazen moni¬ 
tor finds the men of brass seated at the table. Some unsophisti¬ 
cated persons may think this a contemptible subserviency to the 
appetite; if ao, they do the worthies much injustice. • Their 


eluded, were admonished of the necessity of making haste, by the 
removal of their plates by the impatient waiters. Waiters are 
systematic, l’eople should he more simultaneous in eating aoup. 
A polite man swallows his, scalding hot, that he may keep pace 
with his more fortunate neighbour. 

“ Here ! here! you rascal, bring my soup 1” bawled out a man 
with a thin vinegar aspect. His plate had suffered abduction. 
The waiter feigned not to hear. The wrinkles on the pungent 
face visibly sharpened. Thai look would have soured an entire 
dairy. In a voice thin and sharp as his features, he exclaimed, 
“Here! here! you unmannerly Irish scape-go*t! (Ah! you hear 
at last, do you ?) bring back my soup instantly I” 

“ It’s ag’iti’ the rules, Sir-r; I can’t do it, Sir-r ! Bat here’s a 
beautiful arrangement!” replied the Irishman, passing a bill of 
fare. 

“ I want my soup, you Irish blackguard !” 

“ Can’t do it, Sir-r; the rules must be observed. Can’t give 
you any more soup, Sir-r ; the malea is on, Sir-r; them most be 
ate nixt; them's the rule, Sir-rand the waiter ran to answer 
a call further up the table. 

The discontented man swore as terribly as if he had formed one » 
of the celebrated army in Flanders. “ Pretty hotel this 1 Excel¬ 
lent regulations! Polite servants I Must eat meat, must I ? l'il 
see ’em hanged first. Here you Chowdor-head, bring back mv 

“ Green peas, gen’lemen—green peas,” squeaked a bean-pole 
waiter, with a noae like a sausage, and little twinkling eyes. A 
dozen hands grabbed convulsively at the dish. Green peas were 
a great rarity ; a fact sufficiently evinced by the complacent air of 
the servant, as he announced them. A dish of gravy and a bottle 
of catsup were upset in the scuffle, much to the annoyance of the 
soar man, in whose lap’s greater part of the first sought a ddpAt. 

“ Yon have got your soap, I find, sir 1” said a wag opposite, at 
which everybody laughed; end one individual at an untimely 
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moment when hie mouth was full of Scotch ale, whereby a great 
gurgling and spluttering ensued, ending by a general spit upon 
the ‘ fixing’ of all who were near him; a most impartial division, 
for all received a portion, As soon as he could make himself 
heard above the discord, the person to whom the wag's remark 
had been addressed answered, with much asperity, “ That's Irish 
wit, I s’pose ; 1 hate Irish 1" 

“ Peas, waiter !" “Waiter, peas I" “ Peas! peas ! peas!” ex¬ 
claimed a hundred voices in a breath. Reasonable souls! they 
looked to be all helped at once i 

“ Pass those peas said a score of impatient voices to the 
gentleman with the crimson face, who in the scuffle had succeeded 
in securing the dish to himself. 

“ Ha, ha!’’ he spluttered, complacently, with his mouth half 
full of salmon, “ I haven't eat any of these ’ere for a long while !'* 

“ They look very fine!" said the next but one adjoining, in a 
manner that implied a strong desire to ascertain whether they did 
not taste respectably. 

“ Very, very ! ’’ replied the fat man, as he scooped nine-tenths 
of all there were in the dish on to his own plate. Sundry eyes 
glanced pitch-forks at him. They were evidently astonished. 
They should not have been. The gentleman came from a western 
pork-growing district. He fatted his own swine. “ I’m spe¬ 
cial fond of peas !” said he, half in enthusiasm at his own 
appetite, and half as a sort of an apology. 

I “ Split me if I didn’t think so," exclaimed the wag. 

“ Well, it's nothing strange I” snapped out Vinegar, taking the 
part of the obese, and chuckling at the discomfiture of the others. 

“ Some people will eat until, being unable to help themselves, 
we shall be compelled to lift them out of their scat !”*exclaiined 
one of the disappointed, giving the fat man a look that was not to 
be misconstrued. 

1 looked about me for some peas, but saw none. As I was 
scrutinizing, my eyes encountered the rueful and bewildered face 
of a modest young man, with an empty place. In all probability 
he had never dined before in a hotel; at least the diffident manner 
with which he received the inattention paid to his modest requests, 
seemed to say as much. A constant fear, too, lest lie should not 
behave quite like the rest, (!.') appeared to haunt him; and the 
longer he was neglected, the more he appeared embarrassed. Poor 
fellow ! he had not yet received a mouthful to eat. What a bore 
is modesty! Brass is, emphatically, an accomplishment. The 
young man looked very ridiculous for the lack of it; and I pitied 
him. 

“ Waiter! ” said I, winking peculiarly to an Adonis wi*h squint 
eyes, and a mouth like a cod-fish. He sprang to my side. The 
wink had touched his feelings. I knew it would. A waiter’s 
heart is open to a wink, when word* are useless. 

“ Get me some peas and fresh salmoD, on a clean plate.” 

The fellow's eyes concentrated into the deepest squint, as he 
looked inquiringly, first into my faco, and then at the space 
between iny thumb and forefinger. Apparently not seeing there 
what he had expected, his sprightly, helpful manner died away 
very suddenly, and his answer, as he stared mechanically up the 
table, was unqualifiedly brief. 

“ Guess there arn’t any here—don’t see any.” 

I pointed to my thumb and fore-finger. A quarter-dollur filled 
the space so lately vacant. 

“ Do you see any now ? ” 

The mouth opened wide and assumed an amiable grin, and the 
eyes an extra squint, and for half a minute glanced scrutinizingly 
around the table. 

“ I think 1 does,” said he. His sight was completely restored. 

“ I thought you would,” said I, dropping the coin into his 
horny palm. What wonders ‘ the root of all evil ’ can accom¬ 
plish ! It makes the best vegetable pills in the world, and may be 
used with equally astonishing success in all climates. 

The disinterested servant brought me the peas and salmon 
with great alacrity, and looked as if he would like to have the 
silver dose repeated, but I had no further use for him, and 
stared coldly upon his enthusiasm. He was a philosopher, and a 
deeply-read student of human nature. He understood that cold 
look as readily as he had done the wink, and, to adopt a western 
phrase, quickly “ obsquatulated. ” Helping myself to a por¬ 
tion of the viands which I had been so fortunate as to obtain, 

1 passed the remainder to my modest neighbour. He appeared 
very grateful, but was too muoh embarrassed to thank me. Hav¬ 
ing helped, himself to salmon, he was proceeding (leisurely, lest 
he should teem indecorous) to tafce some peas, when the dish 
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was unceremoniously seized, and carried to the obeae, who bad 
bribed the waiter with a shilling to execute the manoeuvre. 
Whereupon my modest friend looked very blank, and Vinegar 
took occasion to dilate sarcastically upon the expense of feeding 
pigs in the west; in which the fat man, unsophisticated, and 
seeing no allusion, coincided with fervour. He had evilne to sell, 
and crying up the expense of fattening them would tend to in¬ 
crease their value in the market. And here ensued a confab 
between the wag and the obese, in which the latter was made the 
unwitting butt of a thousand and one small shafts, touching hip 
professional and personal affinities. 

“ Clear the tables t” sang out the authoritative voice of one 
decked in a short white apron, who brandished in a masterly 
manner a huge carving-knife and fork. This was no less a per¬ 
sonage than the head waiter or “ butler,” as he directed his fellow- 
servants to call him. He knew the responsibility of his situa¬ 
tion, and filled it with great dignity. His own talents had raised 
him, step by step, from the comparatively low office of a knife- 
scourer and cook’s errand boy, to the high stand whieh, knife in 
hand, he now occupied. His history is an excellent illustration 
of the old maxim, that “talent, like water, will find its level.” 
I could dwell upon the hopes and aspirations of the lowly knife- 
scourer—his surcharged bosom overflowing in the lonely watches 
of the night, as he plied his rag and “rotten-stone;” his long¬ 
ings for the berth of porter; the attainment of his wish ; his 
enthusiasm upon his first debut with Day and Martin; his still 
craving ambitiou ; in short, his whole rise and progress and final 
attainment to that pinnacle of usefulness, the situation of head 
waiter. 

My modest neighbour, supposing that the last-named order 
was intended as an insinuation that tho guests had eaten enough, 
arose and walked off. Upon reaching the door, and turning 
round, he seemed to perceive his mistake, and that the order was 
but for a clearance of the meats, to make room for the pastry; 
but, ashamed to expose his ignorance of “etiquette,” by return¬ 
ing to the table, he left the room, hopiug, 1 doubt not, from tho 
bottom of his soul, that those he had left behind him would 
ascribe his withdrawal to surfeit rather than ignorance. He pro¬ 
bably adjourned to a neighbouring eating-house, tp appease his 
tantalized appetite. 

“ What pudding is this, waiter ? ” said a gentleman opposite. 

“ It’s a pud- ding, Sir-r,” was the satisfactory reply. 

“ We know it’s a pudding, but what kind of a pudding is it ? 
Find out what pudding it is.” 

“ That’s aisily done,” said he, as with the utmost sang-froid he 
perforated the cruBt of the doubtful dish with his dirty thumb. 
“ Sure, gentlemen, it’s a rice ! ” 

“ You ignorant ape! don't you know better than that ? You 
ought to be lynched! ” 

“ Ho would if he was in our parts,” said the fat gentleman, 
swallowing a glass of Champagne, which he had taken, uninvited, 
from my bottle. 

“ Look here, Cabbage-head ! ” said Vinegar, twiggiug the 
offender’s ear; “ bring me my soup 1 ” 

I left the table. It was my last hotel dinner. 

AMELIORATION OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

Onk practical result of our reading should be, that i( has .a ten¬ 
dency to make us call to those who sit upon their watch-towers, 
“ Watchmen, what of the night ?” and to make us glad, if they 
have seen, in the events of the past, or in the promise of the future, 
anything to enable them to return the cheerrol cry: “ The morn¬ 
ing cometh 1” We believe that the morning cometh : and It will 
be the most pleasant of our duties to record, from time to time, 
the circumstances on which that impression is founded. 

On the present occasion, when desirous of finding evidence, in 
the circumstances of the year gone by, that a day-spring from on. 
high was visiting our minds and hearts, scarcely any one thing: 
more forcibly struck our attention than the fact that the year 
1838 had the fine distinction qf being, in the metropolis, an 
unbloody year. It is true that blood has flowed from the acci¬ 
dents of life and the carelessness of m'en ; it is true that more 
than one man has laid his impious hand upon the sacred life 
of his brother; it is even true that there are parts of England 
where the hand of Justice has exacted the life of the guilty:— 
All this is true; and to these things we do not refer. We 
confine our remarks to the districts which collectively form 
this immense metropolis: and vre call attention to the fact. 
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that the tribunal! of London have not been, in the pait year, 
Stained with blood. Fifty year* ago—nay twenty—nay ten—if a 
man had been told that anme future year might come, in which 
London—abounding in iniquity, and fall of all the incentive* and 
opportunities of sin—should not witness a capital punishment, 
that man would have wondered how the prophet had managed to 
escape from Bethlem or St. Luke’s.—But this great thing has 
happened in our days, and shall we not be glad ? Yea, we are 
glad, we do rejoice, that we have lived to see this grand and benu- 
tifal indication, that at last the human heart is getting civilised. 

We mutt take care not to be misunderstood. The circumstance 
that, in the past year, the metropolis of England had not been de¬ 
graded by even one of those horrid exhibitions which harden the 
wicked, and make good men hang their heads, would itself have been 
of small importance. It might have resulted from some happy 
combination pf fortuitous circumstances : but there is something 
more in it, and something better, than this. It is a marked 
result of anterior causes—of causes which must continue to 
operate in producing effects still more remarkable than these. 
Perhaps most of our readers will imagine they have found these 
causes ia the mitigation of the criminal code—once the severest 
and most stained with blood of any upon earth. But it is not so. 
A little reflection will show that the mitigation was itself but a 
slow and reluctant concession to the resistless operation of an 
anterior cause—the advancing civilisation of the human heart: 
which, we fully believe hns, of late years, been far more than com¬ 
mensurate with our very great progress in more outward civili¬ 
sation. 

While the law sought to drown crime in rivers of blood, learned 
aud wise men sat down at their desks to tell us why these things 
were so, and why it was needful they Bhould be so, and how it was 
impossible that they should be otherwise: good and mild men 
saw in these things the perfection of wisdom ! Thus Paley, after 
adverting to the milder principles of other criminal codes, pro¬ 
ceeds :—“ The law of England is constructed upon a different and 
better policy. By the number of statutes enacting capital offences, 
it sweeps into the net every crime which, under any possible cir¬ 
cumstance, may merit the punishment of death ; but when the 
execution of the sentence comes to be deliberated upon, a small 
proportion of each class are singled out—the general character, 
or the peculiar aggravations of whose crimes render them fit ex¬ 
amples of public justice. By this mtperlierrt, few actually suffer 
deuth, while the dread and danger of it hang over the crimes of 
many. The tenderness of the law cannot be taken advantage of. 
The life of the subject is spared, as far as the necessity of restraint 
and intimidation permit; yet no one will adventure upon the 
commission of any enormous crime, from a knowledge that the 
laws have not provided for its punishment. The wisdom and 
humanity of this design famish a just excuse for the multiplicity 
of capital offences, which the laws of England are accused of 
enacting beyond those of other countries. The charge of cruelty 
is answered by observing, that these laws were never meant to 
be carried into indiscriminate execution; that the legislature, 
when it establishes its last and highest sanctions, trusts to the 
benignity of the crown to relux their severity, as often as circum¬ 
stances appear to palliate the offence, or even as often as those 
circumstances of aggravation are wanting which rendered the 
rigorous interposition necessary. Upon this plan, it is enough to 
vindicate Bio lenity of the laws, that some instances are to be 
found in each class mf capital crimes which require the restraint of 
capital punishment, and that this restraint could not be applied 
without subjecting the whole class to the same condemnation.” 
All this was sound doctrine fifty years ago; yet there are, we 
apprehend, few who read it now without perceiving in it mnch that 
is atrocious, much that is futile, and much that is repugnant to 
moral principle. In fact, the reader in our day is shocked with 
that, with which, fifty years since, most judgments were satisfied ; 
aud we claim this differing perception as a collateral evidence 
that the heart has become more civilised. 

It would be easy to answer this passage which we have extracted 
from Paley. But it needs noVnswer now. One of his strong 

C ts, indeed, he proceeds, unconsciously, to answer himself. 

where: s, in the above passage, be alleges that there was no 
intention ti at these severe laws should be executed, he subse¬ 
quently fct&U s, that the certainty of punishment was necessary to 
the prevent'on of crime. That a milder penalty, more certainly 
enforced, is likely to be more operative, than one too severe to he 
always inflicted, ia precisely the contrary doctrine to that which 
Paley states i but this is the modem and true doctrine; anti from 
it some happy results have already been obtained. • 


' Paley, it will be observed, alleges that the number of capital 
punishments actually inflicted were but “few." Few I How 
many? Ten? Twenty ?—'We should think these largo numbers 
now. But the words “ few” and “ many” had, in Paley’s time, 
and a good while after, a very different meaning. And since Paley 
lays so much stress on the prerogative of mercy, vested in the 
crown, it may be well to state that George Ill. was in the habit 
of paying very minute attention to the Recorder’s reports *, but as 
his policy varied at different parts of his reign, so did the numbefa 
of executions. Sometimes it went on at the rate of from 150 to 
200 a-year, and sometimes from twelve to twenty. It will be seen 
from the subjoined note*, thntthe average number of executions 
yearly, in London alone, during the fifty years ending 1820, fell 
little short of thirty: but an average of nearly double this amount 
might be obtained in a shorter period; thus, the number of metro¬ 
politan executions In the ten years, 1780 —1789, wag not less than 
531, being a yearly average for these years of 53y%. In one of 
these years the number was as high as 97, and in another not 
below 92. Indeed we have seen, in the records of so recent a 
year as 1820, notices of the executions of no less than fourteen 
persons at the Old Bailey within one week, not one of which was 
for any crime which would now be capitally punished. Of these 
six were executed on one day (Nov. 6th), and eight on one other 
day (Nov. 11.) Contrast this with the fact that in the year of grace 
1838, there has not been one capital execution at the Old Bailey; 
that the office of the hangman has become a sinecure, and almost 
ceased to be an office; that all the functionaries of death are losing 
the practice which experience gives j and that the gibbet has neatly 
censed to,be the sign and by-word of our civilisation. Verily 
the morning breaketh ; and it is not (he least of our joys to know 
that the children of the coming day will have tribunals unstained 
with blood, and that they will not allow even the law to play these 
horridly fantastic tricks before high heaven, which made their 
fathers of yester-night elose their eyes in disgust, or grind their 
teeth with anguish. 

The. change which has taken place in the doctrine and practice 
of our criminal law, is certainly very rapid. But it is to be 
remembered that such changes belong to government, and govern¬ 
ments seldom think of any change in an established practice, 
until public opinion assumes a loud voice. To such men as 
Basil Montague, Romilly, and Mackintosh, is due the praise of 
having, iu this respect, taught public opinion to speak, and to 
speak in a voice that would bo heard. And it was heard. Wo 
arc careful to explain this, thHt public opinion may not be thought 
to have always given its sanction to the enormities of the law; 
but that, as in other matters, it wus a step in advance of Its 
practical condition. This remark the chrouiclcr of 1820 appends 
to the notice of the executions (fourteen in one week) which 
he records:—“ These successive executions created through the 
metropolis the most lively sentiments of horror. The cruelty of 
our sanguinary laws begins now to be universally felt, an ameliora¬ 
tion of their spirit and practice being due to the improved intel¬ 
ligence of the age. The feeling excited was the more pungent, 
because no circumstance of peculiar atrocity had distinguished 
the conduct of the criminals. Transportation to Botany Bay 
would have been the appropriate and satisfactory punishment." 

In fact, it was found in the very same year, by a Select Commitee 
of the House of Commons, that while executions had increased to 
an extent which was most appalling, the gradual civilisation of the 
English heart had been indicated by a remarkable decrease of mur¬ 
derous crimes. Jts report informs na that “ If the increase of the 
population during a prosperous period of one hundred and thirty 
years, be taken into the account, and if we hear in mtud that, 
within that time a considerable city hns grown up on the southern 
bank of the Thames, we shall be disposed to consider it no exag¬ 
geration to assume, that in the home district (not one the most • 
favourably situated in this respect) murder has abated in 
the remarkable proportion of thr ee, if not four, to one.’’ 

* Number of Convict* sentenced la dealt, and the number executed, in thd 
year* 1812—1817: 

Years . . 1819. ISIS. ISM. 1*1*. ISIS. 1817. 

Sentenced, S39 7IS Has 883 890 1309 

Executed, 89 19# 1° *7 98 110 

The numbers executed in the three following years were 97 la IBIS, IDS In 
1819,107 In 1820, being Ml ia nine yean. Of the 649 In the seven U*t of these 
yean, 167 were executed in the metropolis; namely, 21 in 1814,11 In 1818,99 
In 1816, 16 in 1817, 21 in <818, 23 in 1819, 46 iu 1890. The total number of 
persons executed In London during the fifty yean ending with 1830, ws» 1371, 
giving x yearly average of betweraV and 38. 
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The detailed accounts which this (Sir James Mackintosh’s) 
Committee supply, particularly indicate the gradual progress of 
the abatement. 

If filings were so, "how came it to pass that in these, still recent 
days, the law continued to ponr out the sacred life of man like 
water spilt upon the ground ? The answer is found in the number 
and character of the secondary offences which the law of England 
swept into its most deadly net. The breadth of that net is indi¬ 
cated by the description of the felonies which were then held to be 
capital) but to which the Committee recommended that the pun¬ 
ishment of death should be no longer attached. The public mind 
is already so far advanced as to be astonished that the punishment 
of death ever was attached to such offences; and perhaps our pre¬ 
sent language has not words to express the indignation and grief 
with which a coming generation shall read such a passage as this, 
(extracted from the Report in ijueRtion) in the hook of some un¬ 
born collector of the curiosities of criminal jurisprudence. 

" The statutes creating capital offences, which the Committee 
have considered, are reducible to two classes ; the first relate to 
acts either so nearly imlifferent as to require no penalty, or, if 
injurious, not of such a magnitude as that they may not safety be 
left punishable as misdemeanours at common law. Of these the 
Committee propose the repeal j they are as follows. 

“ 1 and 2 Phil, ami Mary, c. 4., Egyptians [gipsies] remaining 
within the kingdom one month.—18 Charles II., c. 3. Notorious 
thieves in Cumberland and Northumberland.—D Geo. T-, c. 22. 
Being armed and disguised in any forest, park, See. —9 Geo. I. c. 22. 
Being armed in any warren.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. Being armed in any 
high road,open heath, common, or down—9 Geo. I. c. {12. Un¬ 
lawfully hunting, killing, or stealing deer.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. Rob¬ 
bing warrens, Sec. —9 Geo. I. c. 22. Stealing or tuking any fish 
out of any river, pond, Sec. —9 Geo. I. c. 22. Hunting in his 
Majesty’s forests or chases.—0 Geo. I. c. 22. Breaking down the 
head or mound of a fish-pond.—9 Geo. I. c. 28. Bring disguised 
within the Mint.—12 Geo. II. c. 29. Injuring of Westininster- 
bridge, and other bridges by other Acts. 

“ The second class consists of those offences, which, though in the 
opinion of the Committee never fit to be punished with duath, are 
yet so malignant and dangerous as to require the highest 
pnnishments, except death, which are known in our laws. These 
the Committee would make punishable, either by transportation, 
or imprisonment with hard labour, allowing considerable scope to 
the discretion of the judges respecting the term for which either 
punishment"is to endure. 

“ 31 Eliz. c. 9. Taking away any maid, widow, or wife, &c_ 

21 Jus. I. c. 2G. Acknowledging, or procuring any fine, reco¬ 
very, Sec. —4 Geo. I., c. 2, s. 4. Helping to the recovery of stolen 

goods_9 Geo. I., c. 22. Maliciously killing or wounding cattle. 

—9 Geo. I., c. 22. Cutting down or destroying trees growing, 
Sec. —5 Geo. II., c. 30, Bankrupts not surrendering, &c.— 
5 GeO. II., c. 30. Bankrupts concealing or embezzling their 
goods.—6 Geo. II., c. 37. Cutting down the bank of any river. 
—8 Geo. II., e. 20. Destroying any lock, fence, sluice, See. — 
26 Geo. II., c. 23. Making n false entry in a mnrriiige-register, 
Sec-., five felonies.—27 Geo. II., c. 15. Sending threatening let¬ 
ters.'—27 Geo. II., c. 19. Destroying bank, &c. Bedford level. 
—3 Geo. III., c. 16. Personating out-pensioners of Greenwich 
Hospital—22 Geo. III., c. 40. Maliciously cutting serges.— 
24 Geo. III., c. 47. Harbouring offenders against that (revenue) 
act, when returned from transportation.” 

Of the three other capital felonies— of privately stealing in a 
shop, to the amount of five shillings—of privately stealing in a 
dwelling-house, to the amount of forty shillings—and of privately 
stealing from a vessel in a navigable river, to the amount of forty 
shillings—the House of Commons had already declared its opinion 
'iiy passing bills for reducing the punishment from death to trans¬ 
portation or imprisonment; and these bills the committee proposed 
to revive. 

,.1710 committee of this year thought their recommendations very 
bold; and the House of Commons thought them too bold ; for the 
Bill brought in by Sir James Mackintosh, embodying the above 
recommendations of the Committee, though allowed to be read 
three times, was rejected on the motion “ That this bill do now 
pass," by a majority of 120 to 114. Yet this measure, which the 
Legislature deemed so bold and dangerous, did but propose to cut 
off the outer fringes of Paley’s “ net,” and still left it with a 
breadth more ample than public opinion could much longer tole¬ 
rate. Forgery, house-breaking, robbery, sacrilege, letter-stealing, 
sheep-stealing, horse-stealing, and otner offences, were still liable 


to the punishment of death. But all these blood-exacting law* 
have within these few years been virtually (and nearly all of them 
legally) repealed by the force of public opinion. The law scarcely 
now dares to sacrifice life except for life, blood exaept for 
blood. 

This humane, blood-loathing tendency of puhlio opinion, i* one 
among many indications of the advancing oivilisafinn of the puhlio. 
heart; which, by virtue of thiB civilisation, begins to love peace, 
to hate war and its rumours, to abhor murder, and dislikes to aae 
even guilty blood' poured out for unbloody crime. For these things 
we are very glad. We thank God for the past, and take courage 
for the future. 

We hare merely broken gound on this most interesting subject, 
and shall return to it again and again. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MEASLES. 

About this season of the year, maternal care ought to be 
directed towards an expected attack of measles amongst those 
children who have not already had that disease. We therefore 
call the attention of the young and inexperienced mother to a few 
observations respecting this disorder, and to the usual symptoms 
which mark its first and subsequent stages. It is one of those 
maladies incident to the human frame, which, generally speaking, 
only attacks once during life, and is usually understood to be con¬ 
tagious ; that is, capable of being communicated from the indi¬ 
vidual labouring under its influence to another who has never had 
it, by means of their approaching each other, going into a house 
where it either prevails or has recently prevailed, or by the clothes 
worn by the infected individual being brought near the unpro¬ 
tected person. The period between the contagion being imbibed 
into the system, and the appearance of the lever which alwayB 
attends measles, is difficult to determine, hut it may be stated to 
he from eight to fourteen days. And there is reason to believe, 
that it becomes infectious before the eruption shows itself: for, 
otherwise, it would be difficult to account for the many instances 
in which children have taken the disease, without ever having been 
immediately exposed to the contagion where it is known to exist. 
But the susceptibility of receiving the infection varies with different 
individuals. About eighteen months since, in a family consisting 
of four children, the following case occurred. The eldest had 
measles very severely; the others slept in the same room through¬ 
out the progress of the disorder ; no precaution was taken to pre¬ 
vent their having it, and yet to this period they have ail escaped. [ 

Before proceeding to trace the symptoms and progress of this 
disease, we would wish forcibly to engrave on the minds of parents, 
that it is of a decidedly inflammatory nature, affecting the skin, 
the lining membrane of the bowels, and also the same membrane 
of tlie tubes or passuges which convey the air to the lungs ; there¬ 
fore, great care should be observed to keep the patient in an equal 
and agreeable temperature, and to avoid that too frequent occur¬ 
rence, the practice of giving strong and irritating doses of purga¬ 
tive medicine. 

Iudividuals may be subject to an attack of measles at all periods 
of life, hut infancy and age are more exempt than childhood and 
adolescence. It generally prevails in the beginning of spring, aud 
dies away towards the end of aummor, so that it is seldom known 
during the autumn ; but frequent cases present themselves in the 
winter months. Towards the latter end of November it reappears 
in an isolated form, infecting probably a few children; as file 
spring advances its virulence increases, and occasionally it becomes 
an epidemic, attacking almost ail who have not had the complaint. 

The symptoms which usually indicate measles ire, listlessness, 
irritability, restlessness, a loathing of food, to which soon succeed 
sneezing, coughing, running at the nose, eyes heavy and watery, 
and unable to bear a strong light; the child rubs its eyes and nose, 
and ..experiences a general itching. If closely observed, it will 
exhibit frequent chills, and a contraction of the feotnms. Hie 
skiu is hot and dry, with a quick-beating pulse. These symptoms 
continue for three or four days, and may induce the parent to 
suppose that the child has taken ‘cold; but it becomes gradually 
less inclined to exertion, is very unwilling to leave its bed, and in 
every respect appears to get worse. About the fourth day the 
rash makes its appearance on file forehead, face, and chin, in the 
form of small, red, and elevated spots, and these spots may con¬ 
tinue, in cold weather, for two or three days, without further 
eruption, as we have witnessed lately in several cases, but generally 
speaking, the spots soon coalesce, or run together, forming patches - 
of an irregular figure, but of a distinct red colour, occasionally 
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vivid though, frequently dull and (lightly elevated, the intervening 
portion of the (kin retains its natural appearance at this period. 
There ig frequent hoarseness, with dryness and soreness of the 
throat. On the fifth day the rash has extended to the body, and 
is very vivid on the face, the eyelids swelled, and often so much 
so that the child cannot separate them, and is consequently for a 
time deprived of sight: the face appears enlarged, and the fever 
continues unabated. On the sixth and seventh days the legs and 
arms are covered whilst it is declining on the body, and by the tenth 
day the eruption has partially or totally disappeared, leaving the 
skin rough and scaly, and the patient usually with a cough and 
much debility. But the disease frequently runs a more violent 
course, and at certain perioda has too often blighted the hopes of 
many a fond parent. 

Suoh are the ordinary symptoms and progress of measles; but 
it is not our intention to follow it through oil its varieties. We 
would however wish, before concluding, to impress on the minds 
of the inexperienced mother the necessity of carefully noticing this 
disease through all its stages, and more particularly at the decline 
of the eruption, when infinmmution of the brain, lungs, or bowels, 
may very suddenly take place, and render the most prompt and 
active treatment necessary for the preservation of life. In some 
cases it will happen that the rash, which is vivid and freely out, 
suddenly disappears, which change is generally caused by violent 
and dangerous inflammatory action of some important internal part, 
and it too often happens, when the eruption thus suddenly disap¬ 
pears, that nurses and others who assume a knowledge to which 
they have no just pretensions, will recommend and give stimulating 
drinks, such as gin and water, hot wine, or other spirituous com¬ 
pounds. But we earnestly caution mothers against yielding to 
such advice, and on no account to give stimulants without the con¬ 
sent of the medical attendant, as the smallest quantity given may 
cauae irreparable injury, whilst the withholding the same, until 
proper professional advice is procured, can never endanger life. 
We will now close this subject with a few important observations. 

Avoid keeping the child in a hot room, with a load of bedclothes, 
and the curtains closely drawn, to prevent, if possible, a breath of 
air. This external heat ulways tends to increase the fever, and 
frequently occasions wandering and delirium. As we before said, 
let the patient be kept in a comfortable and equable temperature, 
avoiding the extremes of heat or cold. 

The room should, however, be darkened, on account of the 
inflammation and tenderness of the eyes, which usually attend the 
complaint, light causing uneasiness and pain. 

The diet should be of the blandeBt kind, such as arrow-root, 
sago, Ac., and the drink barley, rice, or tonst-water. Daring the 
period of convalescence, every precaution should be taken to avoid 
exposure either to a cold or a damp atmosphere ; the diet should 
continue for a time to be light and of easy digestion, and the 
bowels regularly attended to. Were these precautions ordinarily 
used, parents would frequently be saved great anxiety and trouble, 
and instead of having an ailing, weak, and debilitated child, or 
children, requiring the utmost maternal care to save it nr them 
from an early grave, they would be cheered and blessed with a 
healthy offspring. 

PLAN OF STUDYING A LANGUAGE. 
a In my Freflch and Latin translations I adopted an excellent 
method, which from my own success 1 would recommend to the 
imitation of students. I chose some classic writer, Buch as Cicero, 
and Vertot, the most approved for purity and elegance of Btyle. 

I translated, for instance, an epistle of Cicero into French, and 
after throwing it aside till the words and phrases were obliterated 
from my memory, I re-translated my French into such Latin as I 
could find, and then compared each sentence of my imperfect 
version, with the ease, the grace, the propriety of the Romaq 
orator. A similar experiment was made on several pages of “ The 
Revolutions of Vertfit.” I turned them into Latin, re-turned them, 
after a sufficient interval, into my own French, and again scrutinised 
(he resemblance or dissimilitude fiif the copy and the original. 
By degrees I was less ashamed, by degrees t was more satisfied 
with myself; and I persevered in the practice of these double 
translations, which filled several books, till I had acquired the 
knowledge of both idioms, and the command at least of a correct 
style. This useful exercise of writing, was accompanied and 
succeeded by the more pleasing occupation of reading the best 
authors. The perusal of the Roman classics was at once my 
exercise and reward,— Gibbon’s JUise. Workt. * 


LORD THURLOW. . 

At times Lord Tburlow was superlatively great It was the 
good fortune of the Reminiscent to hear his celebrated reply to th» 
Duke of Grafton, during the inquiry into Lord Sandwich’s admi¬ 
nistration of Greenwich Hospital. His Grace’s action and deli- 
i very, when he addressed the House, were Bingnlarly dignified and 
graceful, but his matter was not equal to his manner. He 
reproached Lord Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, and Ilia 
recent admission into the peerage. Particular circumstance* 
cnuaedLord Thurlow’s reply to make a deop impression on the 
Reminiscent. His Lordship had spoken too often, and began to 
be heard with a civil but visible impatience ; under these circum¬ 
stances he was attacked in the manner we have mentioned. He 
rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place front 
whence the Chancellor generally addressed the House; then fixing 
on the Duke the look of Jove when he grasps the thunder—“ 1 
am amazed,” he said in a loud tone of voice, “at the attack which, 
the noble duke has made on me. Yes, my lord ” considerably 
raising his voice, “ I am amazed at his Grace's speech. The 
noble duke cannot look before him, behind him, on either side of 
him, without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat in this 
House to his successful exertions in the profession to which I 
belong. Does he not feet that it is as honourable to owe it to 
these, as to biing the accident of an aoeident * ? To ail these noble 
lords the language of the noble duke is as applicable and as insult¬ 
ing as it is to myself. But I do not fear to meet It tingle and 
alone. No one venerates the peerage more than I do. But, my 
lords, I must say, that the peerage solicited md, not I the peer¬ 
age. Nay, more l can say, and will say, that as a peer of parlia¬ 
ment—as Speaker of this right honourable House—as Keeper of 
the Great Seal—as guardian of his Majesty’s conscience—as lxird 
High Chancellor of England—nay, even in that character alone in 
which the noble duke would think it an affront to be considered, 
but which character none can deny me, as a man —I am at this 
moment as respectable, 1 beg leave to add, I am at this time aa 
much respected, as the proudest peer 1 now look down upon.”—. 
Butler’s Reminiscences. 

THE TRIAL BY JURY. 

The trial by jury diffuses the most valuable information amongst 
every rank of citizens. It is a school of which every jury that is 
impanelled is a separate class, where the dictates of the laws, 
ana the consequences of disobedience to them, are practically 
taught. The frequent exercise of these important functions, more¬ 
over, gives a sense of dignity and self-respect, not only becoming 
to the character of a free citizen, but which adds to his private 
happiness. Neither party spirit nor intrigue, nor power, can 
deprive him of his share in the administration of justice, tliongh 
they can humble the pride of every other office, and vacate every 
other place. Every time he is called to act in thiH capacity, he 
must feet that though perhaps placed in the humblest station, he 
ib yet the guardian of the life, the liberty, the reputation, of his 
fellow citizens agninst injustice and oppression : and that while 
his plain understanding has been found the best refuge for inno¬ 
cence, his incorruptible integrity is pronounced a sure pledge that 
guilt will not escape. A state whoso most obscure citizens are 
thus individually elevated to perform these functions, who ore 
alternately the defenders of the injured, the dread of the guilty, 
the vigilant guardians of the constitution, without whose consent 
no punishment can be inflicted, no disgrace incurred i who can 
by their voice arrest the blow of oppression, and direct the hand 
of justice where to strike-such a state can never sink into 
slavery, or easily submit to oppression. Corrupt rulers may per¬ 
vert the constitution, ambitious demagogues may violate Its pre¬ 
cepts, foreign influence may control its operations, but while the 
people enjoy the trial by jury, taken by lot from among themselves, 
they cannot cease to be free. The information it spreads, the 
sense of dignity it inspires, the courage it creates, will always give 
them an energy of resistance that can grapple witii encroachment, 
and a renovating spirit that will make arbitrary power despair. 
The enemies of freedom know this; they khow How admirable a 
vehicle it is to convey the contagion of those liberal principles 
which attack the vitals of their power; and they guard against its 
introduction with more care than they would take to avoid a 
pestilential disease.— Report made to the General Assembly of 
Louisiana ms the Pl an of a Penal Code, by Edward Livingston, 

* The Duko of Grafton was the grandson of Cinrlss til* Second by one of 
hi* miatrreaca. * 
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BISJOVERY or ROMAN SKELETONS. 

Several Roman skeletons have recently been discovered on the line of the 
Great Western Railway, in a high portion of ground contiguous to the Berkshire 
Downs, in reference u> which the Medical (laJutic contains the following In¬ 
teresting observations:—" The bone is still hard and compact, and has under¬ 
gone but little alteration of structure, Sonic of the nnimal matter has disap¬ 
peared, amt its place been supplied by the carbonate of him* I'rnm tho nidus, 
<n which It reposed, and effervesces strongly when acted upon by the mineral 
welds. The surface had a reticulated appearance owing to the partial denuda¬ 
tion of the external surface by osslphagous insects. The bones of the head and 
t’see are of dimensions exceedingly contracted, at least in comparison with those 
of a well-formed adult of the present day. The oiwt nasi of the skulls possess 
most extraordinary incurvations, which must have had the effect of subjecting 
the wearers, though Komnns, to particularly "pug” noses, and we are all 
aware of the characters assigned by popular consent to nasal organs of this 
peculiar conformation. The great departure from the regular structure, how¬ 
ever, remaius to be noticed. The existing teeth of the upper jaw (the only ones, 
unfortunately, preserved) are eleven in number ; five of the nndarcs were lost 
during life, as the sockets or alveolar processes are consolidated by ossification. 
The crowns of the incisors stand prominently from the jaw, and nre evidently 
not worn to any extent by attrition ; but instead of proseming the usual wedge- 
shaped appearance (having the posterior ami anterior surface meeting at n 
sharp angle), they nro uf an Irregular solid oval form, strongly coated with 
enamel, and in every respect like the natural molates. The fangs are single, 
and of the usual long pyramidal form at their insertion in front of the maxilla?. 
The bicuspldcs have lost their identity, and partake of the same peculiarity ; so 
that, in fact, the whole now presents the unusual uppeaiancc along the entire 
line of a set of sturdy and uniform inotares. 1 look upon this us u purely acci¬ 
dental conformation, not presuming that the inhabitants of the Eternal (Illy so 
far departed from the universal system as to wear their molar teeth in the most 
conspicuous part of their maxilla*.” 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 

At the battle of Seneff, fought between the French and the Dutch, towards 
the end of tho summer, 1U74, the Prince of Orange (afterwards William tho 
Third, of England), commanding the Dutch, was once engaged among a body of 
French, thinking they were his own men, and bid them charge. They told him 
they had no more powder, lie perceiving they were none of his men, with 
great presence of mind got out of their hands, nnd brought up a body o! his 
own army to charge them, who quickly routed them.— Barnet's Own Times. 

TIIOR WALD SEX. 

That “great events from trivial causes spring," was exemplified In the early 
history of this distinguished sculptor. His native country, which has recently 
welcomed his return as a kind of national triumph, witnessed his departure u 
lone and unfriended stranger to visit nnd mature Ins genius in contemplation 
of the immortal monuments of art which adorn the Eternal City. There, how¬ 
ever, he languished in obscurity, mid in a moment of despondency he deter¬ 
mined to distrust his future fortunes, and return to his hous« hold gods. Nay, 
he had actually mudo preparations for his departure, when fortuniUely for linn 
some of his performances attracted the attention of Mr. Thomas Hope, the 
celebrated author of " Anastasias." He sought out the obscure artist, em¬ 
ployed him to complete some of his unfinished works on his own ncrount, and 
by his commissions, und Mill more by his kind and consoling advice, rescued 
the sinking hopes of tho artist, and induced him to abandon bis design. Mr. 
Hope was shortly afterwards Joined by his brother, Mr. Henry Philip Hope, 
now of Arklow House, Connought-place, himself a munificent patron of the 
arts, and tho countenance and encouragement of these two brothers, then in 
tho flower of their youth, rich, elegant, and caressed and kuown m the first 
circles of Home, diflhsed a knowledge of Thorwuldscn’a merit, nnd his extra¬ 
ordinary powers developing themselves, he soon attaiued the summit of his 
profession. But ho never forgot those whose timely interference rescued him 
from obscurity, and has, we believe, nlwajs gratefully acknowledged his obli¬ 
gations for the assistance rendered him in his hour of adversity by our generous 
coun t r y m cn.—AY icspnpcr. 

EXERCISE. 

Walking is tho best possible exercise. Habituate yourself to walk very far. 
Wo value ourselves on having subdued the horse to our use; but I doubt whe¬ 
ther wo have not lout more than wo have gained by it. No one thing has 
occasioned so much degeneracy of the human body. An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as far in a day as mi enfeebled white does uu his horse, and he will lire 
the best horse. A little walk of half nn hour in the morning, when you first 
rise, is advisable, it shakes off sleep, nnd produces other good effects in tho 
animal economy.—*/ efferson. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The late emlucnt judge Sir Allan Park, once said at a public meeting In the 
city— 1 * We live in tho midst of blessings, till we arc utterly insensible of their 
greatness, and of the source from which they flow. We speak of our civilisa¬ 
tion, our arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget entirely how large a shore or 
all is due to Christianity. Blot C hristianity out c>r the page of man’s history, 
nnd what would his laws have been—what his civilisation ?—Christianity is 
mixed up with our very being and our dally life ; there is not a familiar object 
round us which docs uot wear its mark, not a being or a thing which does not 
wear a different aspect because the light of Christian hope Is on it, not a law 
which does not owe its truth and gentleness to Christianity, not a custom which 
caunot boLroced in all its boly and healthful parts to tho Gospel." 


MEANING OF THR WORD DEODANP . 4 

The word deodand .signifies a thing given to God Almighty. Onr law npon 
this subject is extremely barbarous as well as Impious. The dcodand was of 
Catholic origin, and the priests made, or pretended to make, the offer to God, 
for the repose of the person killed. If a person falls from any part of a cart 
not in motion, the whole of it, as well as every thing in it and about it, is for¬ 
feited to the Deity. No deodauds are given for accidents happening at aea ; 
not that the law does not suppose God to have been present at the death, or not 
to be entitled to the perquisites, but because the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Queen's Bench does not extend by the common law to the high seas. All 
animals or things occasioning thu death of man are, by the laws of England, 
deodauds, or perquisites of God. Jurymen, In fixing the vulue of the forfeit, 
invariably perjure themselves. An intelligent cprrespondent from a manufac¬ 
turing town writes to us, that in the last fifty years be has seen given to God os 
dendands, seven waggons, two waggon-wheels, nineteen carts, one wheel-harrow, 
eleven stage-coaches, three private carriages, forty horses, one sword, one niule- 
and two jackasses—all gifts to God by the law of England I When will tho 
people get rid of the remnants of the superstitions of their ignorant ancestors ?— 
London Paper. 

BENEFICENCE. 

A tender-hearted and compassionate disposition, which inclines men to pity 
ami feel the misfortunes of others, nnd which is, even for its own sake, Incapable 
of involving any man in min and misery, is, of all tempers of mind, tho moH 
amiable ; and though it. seldom receives much honour, deserves the highest— 

Fielding. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SUN. 

The'newly-Invcnlcd light of M. Gnudin, on which experiments were recently 
made at Far is, is an improved modification of the well-known invention of 
Lieut Drummond. While Drummond pours a stream of oxygen gas. through 
spirits of wine, upon unslaked lime, Gaudin mokes use of a more ethenal kind 
of oxygen, which he conducts through burning essence of turpentine. The 
Drummond light is fifteen hundred times stronger than that of burning gas; 
the Gaudin light is, wo are assured by the inventor, as strong as that of the 
sun, nr thirty thousand times stronger than gas, and, of course, ten times more 
so than the Drummond. The method by which M. Gaudin proposes to turn 
the now invention to uhc is singularly striking, He proposes to erect in tho 
island of the Pont Ncuf, in the middle of the Seine and centre uf Purls, a light¬ 
house, five hundred feet high, In which is to be placed a light from a hundred 
thousand to a million gas-pipes strong, the power to be varied us tho nights are 
light or dark. Puns will thus enjoy a sort of perpetual clay, and as soon ns 
the nun ol* the heavens has set, tho sun of the Pont Neuf will rise.— Mechanic's 
Magazine. 

ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 

The native population is very thinly spread over the regions I have explored, 
amounting to nearly a seventh part of Australia. 1 cannot estimate tho num¬ 
ber ut more than f?,000 ; but on the contrary, I believe it to be considerably 
less. They may inrreasc rapidly, if wild cattle become numerous; aud, as an 
instance, I may refer to the number und good appearance of the Cudjallngong 
tribe, near Maequarrie range, whero they occasionally fall in with a herd of 
wild cattle. The kangaroo disappears from catLle runs, and is also killed by 
stockmen merely for the sake of the skin ; but no mercy is shown to the natives 
who mny help themselves to a bullock or a sheep. Such a state of things must 
infallibly lend to the extirpation of the aboriginal natives, as in Van Dieman’s 
Land, unless timely measures are taken for their civilisation and protection. 1 
have heard some affecting allusions made by imtlveil to the white man's killing 
the kangaroo. At present, almost every stockman has several strong kangaroo 
dogs; und it would only be an act of justice towards the aborigines, to prohibit 
white men by law fiom killing these creatures, which arc us essential to tho 
natives os cattle to tho Europeans.— Major Mitchell's Expeditions. 

PASSAGE OF THIS RATIOS OF ST. MARY’s. 

The canoe being read}’, I went to the upper end of the portage, and we launched 
Into the river. It waa a small fishing-canoe, about ten feet long, quit, new and 
light, and elegantand buoyant tu a bird on the waters. 1 reclined on a mat at 
the bottom, Indian fushion (there are no .eats In a genuine Indian canoe); in 
a minute we were within the verge of the rapid., and down we went with a 
whirl and a splosh I tha white surge leaping around me—over me. The ludien. 
with astonishing dexterity, kept the head of the cano. tu tha breakers, and some¬ 
how or other we danced through them. I could see as I looked over the edge 
of the eanoc that the passage between the rocks was sometime, not more then 
two feet In width, and we had to turn angles—a touch of which « uuld bare scut 
us to destruction; all this I could sec Jirough the transparent eddying waters: 
but, I can truly say, I had not even a momentary sensation of fear—hut rather 
uf giddy, breathless, delicious excitement. I could even admire the beautiful 
attitude or a fisher, past whom we swept as we came to the bottom. The 
whole affair, from the moment 1 entered the canoe till f reached tho landiug 
place, occupied seven minutes, aud the distance is about Iheee quarters of a 
mile —H im. Jamlctmu 
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HOME EDUCATION.* 

■ The most busy »nd internally occupied citizen must Imvo 
occasionally observed the swallow trying to tempt its young to 
take wing, and quit the nest: and the most careless reader must 
have remarked that even amongst the rudest tribes—those of 
Australia, for instance—the youth are trained in those manual 
exercises which are considered essential to the hunter or the 
.warrior. The lower animals and the savage tribes thus act 
practically on the principle, that education is the preparation of 
youth for the business of after life ; and, in so doing, they show 
the vast difference between themselves and civilized man. For 
knowing nothing but the present existence, and nothing of how 
to improve it, they teach that which they have been taught, and 
hand down from parent to offspring unaltered and immemorial 
usages. The lower animals are perfect, each after its kind j the 
swallow taught its young to fly in the days of Adam precisely as 
it will teach them in the last ago of the world. Savage tribes 
also have no idpa of improvement; it must eomo to them from 
without; and, until it comes, that which the father practised is 
all that it is considered essential for the children to learn. 

But civilized man has a far more glorious prerogative. His 
whole natural life should be one of acquisition and improvement 
—he is intended to be a Bchool-boy from the cradle to the grave. 
The education of youth in civilized communities should lie but a 
preparation for a preparation—an education for an education. 
We should be trained not merely for the generation in which we 
live, but for the generations that, shall follow—educated not 
merely for our existence as mortal men, hut, for our existence as 
immortal intelligent creatures. And when this principle shall 
thoroughly expand our narrower systems and practices of teach¬ 
ing, a power, not differing in kind, but differing in degree, from that 
by which we have hitherto advanced, will carry us forward as on 
a moral rail-road ;—comprehensive education is the lever for 
lifting the character and condition of man. 

How objectionable then is such a phrase as a finitthed educa¬ 
tion 1 Finished, in what manner, and for what 1 Are we taught 
to read, and write, and cipher, and to exercise a handicraft, just 
as the savage has been taught to make a canoe, and set a snare, 
and throw a spear 1 -Has a certain amount of facts and words 
been crammed into our minds, to he used in after life as inclina¬ 
tion or ability may prompt, or circumstances may require 1 Have 
onr minds been set Into certain Bhapes or moulds—our ideas 
« ter so typed, as the printers would say, so that, though fresh impres¬ 
sions may be taken Aram them, they cannot be detached without 
violence or force ? Can we twirl a globe, and toll off glibly the 
longitude and latitude of Petersburg!!, or Cantou, or Washing¬ 
ton 1 Do we know by heart the ^ears of the birth and death of 
Alexander the Great, or Mary, Queen of Scots, or Alfred, or 
Justinian, or Charles the Twelfth ! Can we describe ^ie con¬ 
struction of the steam-engine, or point out the difference between 
an acid and an alkali 1 Hare wo picked the bones of Greek and 
Latin t Alas ! our education may be both fitiithed and perfect — 

• Homs Education. Bjr (be Author of "Watanl History of Enthusiasm.'* 
London: Jackson and Waltord. 1838. 


finished in the sense of completion, and perfect as to what is con¬ 
sidered its extent—and yet we may remain practically ignorant 
and uneducated, as far Us the great uses and objects of education 
arc concerned. 

This idea of a finished or completed education, is one of the 
greatest obstructions of our social advancement. It is a portion 
of the fence which hems in the mind of the savage, and shuts 
him out from improvement. It leads to a certain amount of 
information being considered as the entire, of education, and to 
its being hastily squeezed into the mind ; whereas genuine edu¬ 
cation lias but little sympathy with mere quantity of knowledge. 
It causes a large portion of that furious struggle and perpetual 
collision which is ever going on in the world of opinion : for,— 
borne on the tido of now discovery, alteration, and improvement, 
—fixed system comes in contact with fixed system, and the jar 
and shatter of the conflict prevent us from listening to the simple 
accents of truth. Instead of converting the mind of youth into 
a spacious picture-gallery, lighted from above, with ample space 
for acquisition while the fabric endures, it turns it into a ware¬ 
house, where knowledge is classed, and ticketed, and shelved, 
but where nothing is received tlmt is out of thu line. On such 
a subject it is ploasing to have the opinion of such a mind as the 
author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” In his recent 
work, “ Home Education,” he soys: “ A teacher of philosophical 
temper, who is aware, not merely of his own party bias, (with 
which lie is careful not to infect his pupil,) hut of the general fact 
that the mind, as it advances, becomes unconsciously subject to 
certain fallacious modes of reasoning, will not disdain, while 
assuming to guide the minds committed to his care, to watch and 
wait for their uncontrolled workings, when the requisite materials 
of thought are placed before them.The pellucid ingenu¬ 

ousness of young persons, who (unless miserably infected by 
sectarian sentiments) hate no predilections, should bo atten¬ 
tively listened to, and delicately treated. A mind may he injured 
beyond remedy, which is roughly dealt with, or acrimoniously 
rebuked, in any instance of itH not immediately falling in with 
a teacher’s opinions. To tho young mind, flic broad fields of 
thought are, as yot, all uufenced ; nor has it learned to notice 
enclosures, or to respect rights of way, or manorial prerogatives 

—earth is as open as air and sky.if there be room 

to hope that mankind will, in a coming age, reach a more advanced 
position on the road of genuine wisdom than has ;at been 
attained, so desirable an event is likely to he favoured by a 
greater care, on the part of teachers, in managing the first spon¬ 
taneous expansion of the reasoning faculty. Too often the worst 
prejudices are authoritatively forced upon the young, which the 
feeble-minded retain through life as shackles, but which the 
strong resentfully throw off, to the peril of all faith and practice.” 

A remedy prompt and general for such an evil we cannot 
expect. But it may be modified considerably: and to Home 
Education we must look as the source of the modifying influences. 
Homo Education, indeed, conducted on the principles laid down 
in this book, requires a rare combination of moral and intellec¬ 
tual endowments, and physical circumstances. Tho parents who 
undertake such a task must theffi selves have received the benefit 
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of a sound moral and intellectual training; they must be 
thoughtful, considerate, and Intelligent; have their own infirmi¬ 
ties of temper and conduct under control; bo able to govern 
their families in the spirit of love, and enjoy life so easily ns to 
make education one of its practical businesses. It supposes, if 
possible, a country-house, or at least one removed from the 
bustle of a city, and where the youths can be under a super¬ 
intendence which never interferes with their sports, nor stints 
them in the free expression of a joyous or even a boisterous 
hilarity. It supposes that, amid all the freedom and apparent 
laxity of a home, there is an unseen pareuthl firmness,ever turning 
all things to the grand purpose of forming, enlarging, awl elevat¬ 
ing the minds under its care, liow seldom do all these conditions 
combine in oue household—how happy and blessed is the house¬ 
hold where they do I 

But a consideration of “ Home Education” will not be without 
its use, even if we should find that it is adapted only for a mino¬ 
rity of families, and that in only a minority of that minority can 
it be carried out to its legitimate ex'tent. “I ought to premise,” 
says our able author, “ that the phrase, Home Education, is not, 
in my view, to be strictly confined to the training of the children 
of a single family, under the paternal roof; hut may' embrace 
any instances in which tlio number assembled for instruction is 
not greater than may well consist with the enjoyments, the inti¬ 
macy, the usages, and the harmony, that ought to attach to a 
family. Understanding the term iu this extended sense, 1 entcr- 
laiu the hope that, while professing to write for parents, 1 may 
render some aid to teachers also, having the eliarge of u limited 
number; for it is only reasonable to suppose that, as well the 
general principles ef intellectual culture, as the specific methods 
of instruction which are applicable to the eight or ton children of 
a family, may bo brought to beau - , with perhaps a little modifica¬ 
tion, upon the twelve, or fifteen, or even twenty, who may be 
gathered from several families.” 

Ho carefully guards us from supposing, that ho means to exalt 
Home over School Education, us a means of general instruction. 
Ill the opening of liis honk, ho Bays — “ X am not about to com¬ 
pare public and private education, as if intending to disparage 
the one, that the other, which is my chosen subject, may appear 
to the greater advantage. No question can reasonably be enter¬ 
tained ns to the great benefits that attucli to school discipline, 
whether cflcctcd on a larger or a smaller Beulo ; nor is it to be 
supposed, whatever may be said of female education, that that of 
boys could, in the majority of instances, bo well conducted 
beneath the paternal roof.” 

It is, however, of vast importance to our future welfare, as a 
nation, that there should be eveu a small minority of minds 
amongst our population, trained up in the broad and liberal 
maimer laid down in 'this book. To thoughtful-minded parents 
we must therefore look—and lienee the great importance, the 
great value, of Home Education. “ The school-bred man is of 
one sort—--the home-bred man iH of another^; and the community 
has need of both : nor could any measures he much more to be 
deprecated, nor any tyranny of fashion more to be resisted, than 
such as should render a public education, from first to last, com¬ 
pulsory and universal. It is found, in fact, that a quiet, firm 
individuality, a sclf-originating steadiness of purpose, a thoughtful 
intensity of sentiment, and a passive power, such as stems the 
tide of fashion and frivolous opinion, belong, as their ordinary 
characteristics, to home-bred men ; and especially to such of this 
class as are mainly self-taught. Now we affirm, that whatever 
may sometimes be the rigidness or the uncompliant sternness of 
persons of this stamp, yet that' a serious, and perhaps a fatal 


damage would bo sustained by tho community, it it were entirely 
deprived of the moral and political element which they bring 
into tho mass. As the moral macliiuory must come to a stand if 
all possessed so fixed an individuality, ns to think and act without 
regard to the general bent of opinion ; so would it acquire too 
much momentum, if none were distinguished by habits of feeling 
springing altogether from within. In this view, a systematic 
Homb Education fairly claims no trivial importance, as a means 
of sending forth, among the school-bred majority, those with 
whose habits of mind there is mingled a firm aud modest senti¬ 
ment of self-respect—not cynical, but yet unconquerable, resting, 
as it will, upon the steady basis of personal wisdom and virtue. 
It is men of this stamp who will be the true conservators of their 
country's freedom.” 

Having thus set forth tho udvuntages of Home Education, aud 
provided us with, in his own words, an “ Inert. Homs,” where 
it can he carried on to its fullest extent, our author then expounds 
his system, of which the following is the keystone :—•“ The doc¬ 
trine so much talked of, of lato, and so eagerly followed by many, 
is that of development ; and the question put on all sides is, 
‘ What are the readiest aud the surest means of expanding the 
faculties at an early age 1 ’ But the very contrary doctrine is the 
one professed aud explained throughout this work ; for 1 am 
bold to avow my adhei’cncu to tho principle of repression and 
reserve, in the culture of the mind ; ami it is this principle which 
T would fain convince the reader may be put in practico con¬ 
sistently with the conveyance of really more information, or of 
information more comprehensive and substantial, than is usually 
communicated at school.” 

The first step in this system of education is to allow free scope 
for the natural felicity of childhood. “Particular instances of 
ill health, ill treatment, or ill temper excepted, children are as 
happy as the day is long, although grimed and grovelling about 
the gutters ami lanes of London or Manchester ; much more 
certainly are they happy, tattered, dirty, and ruddy, at the door 
of a hut on a common or road-side ; they are happy, more than 
might he believed, in the cellar or the garret of the artisan, or iu 
a jail, or even iu a poor-house.” This happiness we are not to 
spoil by our interference—all wo have to do is to let it expand of 
i:8 own accord, and to remove whatever might obstruct its deve¬ 
lopment. “ The happiness of children is not a thing to be pro¬ 
cured anil prepared for them, like tlicir daily food ; but a some¬ 
thing which they already possess, ami with which wo need not 
concern ourselves, any further tluiu to see they are not despoiled 
of it. This simple principle, if understood, trusted to, and' con¬ 
stantly brought to bear upon the arrangements of a family, would 
at once relieve the minds of parents from an iufinitude of super¬ 
fluous cures.'* 

The influence of a “gaily happy childhood” upon the future 
moral and intellectual character, is strongly insisted upon by our 
author. Ou this subject volumes have been, and volumes may 
be, written—for we are yet far from appreciating rightly the 
power which the remembrances of childhood, carried into man- 
Kood, exert upon the body, feelings, and mind. Wordsworth has 
condensed a volume into a few well-known but immortal lines 

“ Mjr heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow tb the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now 1 am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me ilio 1 

The rhitil it father qf the man ; 

Ami I could wish my days to be 

Bound cacti lo each by natural piety.' 

We are all acquainted with that amusing instance of the sub- 
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division of lnbour—the innnufncture of dolls' eyes. “ On my first 
journey to London,” said Mr. Ostler, a Birmingham manufac¬ 
turer, when before a committee of the House of Commons, “ a 
respectable-looking man iii the City asked me if T could Hupply 
him with dolls’ eyes ; and X was foolish enough to feel half of¬ 
fended. 1 thought it derogatory to my new dignity, as a manu¬ 
facturer, to make dolls’ eyes. He took me info a very large room, 
and we had just space to walk lietween stacks, from the floor to 
tho ceiling, of parts of dolls, lie said, ‘ These arc only the 
legs and arms; the trunks are below.’ lint. I saw enough to 
eonvinco me that he wanted a great many eyes; and as the article 
appeared quite in my own line of business, I said X would take an 
order by way of experiment; and he showed mo several speci¬ 
mens. X copied the order. He ordered various quantities, and 
of various sizes and qualities. On returning to the Tavistock 
Hotel, 1 found that tho order amounted to upwards of five hun¬ 
dred pounds.” 

This little story may lie made to servo a far higher purpose, 
than merely to stand as an illustration iu political and social eco¬ 
nomy. VY'by do children delight iu toys t What is tho source 
of that extraordinary demand, by which infants and children give 
the means of employment and wealth to men und women 1 Is it 
simply because the little girl is a little girl, that she finds such 
delight in dressing, nursing, and putting her doll to sleep ? And 
is it Simply because the buy is a boy, that he girds on his miujie 
sasli and sword, blows bis trumpet, and beats bis drum 1 The 
question is answered by the author of “Home Kilueation.” “Too 
little attention 1ms,” lie says, “been given to the broad fact, Unit 
a child’s mental existence is constituted almost entirely of the 
workings of the conceptive faculty. The human mind, in its first 
period, may be said to be all Inr.vi.m : for it is exclusively so 
daring the half of its time, or more, which is passed in sleep; 
chicily so whenever no vivid impressions are made upon the 
senses ; and so, to a great extent, while left to find its own spark¬ 
ling felicity among its toys and gimeracks.Jf we go on to 

the time when the notion of property has just got a lodgment in 
the iniwl, we may meet with a pertinent instance of the vivneity 
of the concept! vc power, when the little stickler for its rights finds 
its own horse or doll in its brother's or sister’s hand, and then, 
running to find brother's or sister’s horse or doll, eagerly dis¬ 
cusses the question of meum and tuum ; and, notwithstanding the 
close resemblance of the two subjects of debate, fixes its grasp 
upon the real and genuine meum. That is to say, this same lisp¬ 
ing assertur of its rights has in its brain a picture of its plaything 
so exact and particular, that it serves at any time ns a tally, by 
means of which it may recover the archetype. Yet this same 
mental miniature of the hobby, or the rose-lipped darling, does 
ilbt merely mine back, when recalled by tbe presence of the ori¬ 
ginal, hut it floats before tile internal eye, railed for, and uncalled, 
waking and sleeping : of which further fact, with all its endless 
consequences, we have evidence enough ; as, for instance, when to 
the little girl, lost in reverie, we suddenly put the question/— 
‘What are you thinking about?’ ‘About dolly.’ ‘About 
dolly ?—which dolly ? ’ ‘Oh, my best dolly, that moves her eyes!' 
Sometimes, indeed, dolly’s own dear name is heard muttered iu | 
sleep ; when, as we need not doubt, the fair image is vividly pre- j 
sent to the fancy. Nor is this aft; for while tho doatiug little 
mama has her ‘ own dolly ’ on her lap, or is dressing ^ud un¬ 
dressing it, or is taking it abroad, or preparing its breakfast, and j 
desjatching it to school, tho conceptive faculty is working in ! 
another and a copious manner, and so as to involve all sorts of 
consequences to tho future character. Dolly is the heroine of a 
drama, vividly acted in the soul’s little theatre. Hence, that id to 


say, from the richness and vivacity of tho conceptive faculty 
comos all, or nearly all, the never-failing delight of which toyi 
are the occasion." 

We shall follow out this subject in subsequent articles ; mean 
time we recommend “ Homb Koiomiox ” to nil thoughtful am 
intelligent parents and teachers. 


THE VOW. 

A NORTHERN TALE. 

In the ancient heathen times of the Saxons, there bnnpiriejl 
once a great war with the Danes. Adalhero, Duke of Saxony, 
who had counselled it, now, in the hour of earnest conflict, stood 
at the head of his people. There flew the arrows ami the javelins; 
there glanced many valiant blades on both sides ; and there shone 
many bright gold shields through the dark tight. But the Saxons, 
at every attack, were repulsed, and were already so far driven 
back, that only the storming of a steep height could deliver the 
army and the country, disperse the enemy, aud change a ruinous 
and destructive flight into a decisive victory. Adalhero conducted 
the attack. But in vain he forced his fiery charger before the 
squadron; in vain lie shouted through the field, the sacred words, 
“Freedom and Fatherland I’’ in vain streamed his own warm 
blood, and the blood of the foe, over bis resplendent armour. 
The ponderous mass gave way; and the enemy, secure on the 
height, rejoiced iu their decided victory. Again rushed Adalbert? 
on with a few gallant warriors; again the fiiint-hcarted fell behind ; 
and again the enemy rejoiced. 

“ It is yet time,” said Adalhero j and again he shouted, “ For¬ 
ward ! and if wo conquer, I vow to the gods, to set fire to the 
four corners of my castle, and it shall blaze forth one bright 
funeral-pile, in honour of our victory anti of our deliverance.” 

Again was the attack renewed, hut again the Saxons fled, and 
the enemy sent forth shouts of joy. 

Then cried Adalhero aloud before the whole army, ‘‘ If we 
return victorious from the charge, jc gods, ] devote myself to 
you us a solemn sacrifice! ” Shuddering, the warriors hastened 
after him,—hut fortune was still agaiust him j the boldest fell— 
the bravest tied. Then Adalhero, in deep affliction, rallied tbe 
scattered band; and all that remained of the great and noble 
collected round him, and spoke thusThou art our ruin! for 
thou hast counselled this war.” Adalhero replied, “ My castle 
and myself 1 have devoted to the gods for victory, and what can 
I more i*'’ 

The sail multitude called only the more to him, “ Thou art mir 
ruin! for thou hast counselled this war.” 

Then Adalhero tore open bis bosom and implored the mighty 
god of thunder to pierre it with a thunderbolt, or to give the 
victory to his army. But there came no bolt fiom heaven; and 
the squadron stood timid, and followed not the call. In boundless 
drspair, Adalbert ut last said, ” There remains only that winch is 
most dear to me—wife and child 1 offer thee, thou God of Armier, 
for victory. My beautiful blooming wife,—my only hrait-Invod 
child,—they belong to thee, Great lluter in Asgard ; with my own 
hand will I sacrifice them to thee; but I implore thee, give me 
the victory! ” 

Scarcely were these* words uttered, when, fearful tiuinderings 
rolled over the field of hattfe,awl clouds gathered around the 
combatants ; and the Saxons, with fearful cries, shouted as wiih 
one voice, “ The gods ere witl^ us! ” With invincible courage, 
forward rushed the hostthe height was carried by storm, and 
Adalbero, with sudden shudder, saw the enemy flying through the 
field. 

The conqueror returned home in triumph ; and, in all parts of 
delivered Saxony, came wives and children forth, and with out¬ 
stretched arms, greeted their husbands and fathers. But Adal¬ 
bert) knew what awaited him ; and every smile of an affectionate 
wife, and every about of a blooming child, pierced, as with a 
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poisoned dart, his anguished heart. At last they came before his 
magnificent castle. He was not able to look up, as the heautiful 
Simelde met him at the gate, with her daughter in her hand; while 
the little one always leapt and cried, " Father, father! beloved 
father! ” 

Adalbero looked round on his people, in order to strengthen 
himself; even there he met quivering eyelids and bitter tears; for 
among his warriors, many had heard his horrible vow. He die- 
missed them to their families, feeling what happy men lie, the 
most unhappy, was sending to their homes ; then rode into the 
castle, and sending the domestics away, under various pretexts, 
sprang from his horse, closed the gates with thunderiug sound, 
secured them carefully, and pressed his beloved wife and child to 
his heart, shedding over them a torrent of tears. 

“What is the matter, husband?” said the astonished Simelde. 

“ Why do you weep, father ? ” stammered the little one. 

“ We will first prepare an offering to the gods," replied Adul. 
hero; “ and then I shall relate everything to you. Come to me 
soon, to the hearth.” 

“ I will kindle the flame, and fetch, in the meautime, the imple¬ 
ments for sacrifice; ” Baid the sweet Simelde ; and the little one 
cried out, clapping iicr hands, “ 1 also will help; 1 also will be 
there!" and skipped away with her mother. 

These words, “ I also will help ; I also will be there,” the hero 
repeated, as, dissolved in grief, he stood by the flaming pile, with 
his drawn sword in his trembling band. lie lamented aloud over 
the joyful innocent child, and the graceful obedient wife, who 
brought the bowl and pitcher, perfuming-pnn and taner, used in 
sacrifices. 

Then it passed through his mind, that his vow could not be 
valid; for such sorrow could not find a place in the heart of man. 
But the answer was given, in dreadful peals of thunder down from 
heaven. 

“ 1 know,” said he, sighing heavily, “ your thunder has assisted 
us, and now your thunder calls on your devoted believer for the 
performance, of his vow.” 

Simelde began to tremble as tbc frightful troth burst upon her; 
and, with soft tears, she said, ” Ah, hast thou made a vow ? Ail! 
husband, I see no victim !—shall liunrma blood!—” 

Adalbero covered his eyes with both his hands, and sobbed so 
terribly that it echoed through the hall, and the little one terrified 
shrunk together. 

Simelde knew well of such vows, in ancient times. She looked 
entreating to her lord, and said, “ Remove the child! ” 

“ Both, both !—I must! ” then murmured Adalbero ; and 
Simelde, with a violent effort, forcing back her tears, said to the 
little one, "Quick, child! and hind this handkerchief on thine 
eyes; thy father has brought a present for then, and will now give 
it thee.” 

“ My father looks not as if he would give me a present,” 
sighed the child. 

" Thou shalt see; thou shall see presently," said Simelde 
hurriedly ; and as she placed the bandage over the eyes of the 
child, she could restrain no longer her tears, but they fell so 
softly, that the little one knew it not. 

The affectionate mother now tore the drapety from her snow- 
white bosom, and kneeling before the sacrificer, beckoned that she 
might be the first victim. 

" Quick quick, only quick,” whispered she softly to the lingerer; 
“ eke will the poor child be so terrified ! ” 

Adalbero raised the dreadful steel—then roared the thunder, 
and flashed the lightning through the building. Speechless sank 
the three to the earth. 

As the evening breeze rushed through the broken windows, the 
little one raised her head, from whence the bandage had fallen, 
and said, " Mother, what present has my father brought to me ?" 

The sweet voice awakened bo^i parents. All lived, and nothing 
was destroyed but Adalbero’s sword, which was melted by the 
avenging flash of Heaven. 

"The gods have spoken!” cried the pardoned father; and, 
with a gush of unutterable love, the three delivered ones wept in 
each other’s arms. 

Far distant, over the southern mountains, roared the tempest, 
where many years afterwards Saint Boniface converted unbelievers 
to the true faith 

From the German of Frederick de la llolle Fouqnf. 


PARKER’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN THE “ FAR 
WEST.” 

Tub “ Far West ’’ is a somewhat indefinite term, applied to 
that vast extent of territory which extends from the western 
boundaries of the United States to the Rocky Mountains ; and 
even beyond them, to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. The 
“ Oregon Territory ” is its proper and definite appellation; at 
least, of what is known as the North-West Territory. That large 
portion of it which lies west of the Mississippi, to the foot of the 
mountain range, and which is drained by the Missouri and its 
numerous tributaries, is an extensive level or rolling meadow- 
country, to which the French word “ prairie ” (meadow) has been 
applied; its prniries presenting a rich undulating extent of surface, 
with but few prominent landmarks, to catch the eye of the travel¬ 
ler. The country on the other side ot the mountains, towards the 
Pacific, has a different aspect. “ Towering mountains, and wide- 
extended prairies; rich valleys, and barren plains ; and large rivers 
with their rapids, cataracts, and falls, present a great diversity of 
prospect.” 

The " Far West ” is becoming the repository of the last and 
lingering remains of the aborigines of central North America— 
the last standing-ground of the red Indian, the shaggy bison, and 
the grisly bear. The government of the United States are sending 
or driving the various Indian tribes on their southern and western 
frontiers into the “ Far West,” on the principle avowed in Pre¬ 
sident Van Burcn’s recently published message to Congress— 
“ that a mixed occupancy of the same territory, by the white and 
red man, is incompatible with the safety or happiness of either, is 
a position, in respect to which there has long since ceased to be 
room for a difference of opinion. Reason and experience hove 
alike demonstrated its impracticability.” The same document, 
which must have recently come under the eye of nil our readers, 
contains a detail of the transactions between the American go¬ 
vernment and the Indian tribes. “ I can speak,” says the Pre¬ 
sident, “ from direct knowledge; and 1 feel no difficulty in affirm¬ 
ing that the interest of the Indians in the extensive territory em¬ 
braced by them, is to be paid for at its fair value, and that no more 
favourable terms have been granted to the United Statca than 
would have been reasonably expeeled in a negotiation with civi¬ 
lised men, folly capable of appreciating and protecting their own 
rights. For the Indian title to 110,349,097 acres, acquired since 
the 4th of March, 1821), the United States have paid 72,310,636 
dollars, in permanent annuities, lands, reservations for Indians, 
expenses for removal and subsistence, merchandise, mechanical 
and agricultural establishments, and implements. When the 
henvy expenses incurred by the United States, and the circum¬ 
stance that so large a portion of the entire territory will be for 
ever unsaleable, are considered, and this price is compared with 
that for which the United States sell their own lands, no one can 
doubt that justice has been done to the Indians in these purchases 
ako.” 

Besides defending the American government from the charges 
of rruelty and oppression, which had been brought against it, the 
President speaks in the following pleasing, though rather general 
terms, respecting the emigrants : — 

“ The condition of the tribes which oeeupy the country set apart 
for them in the west is highly prosperous, and encourages the hope 
of their early civilisation. They have, for the moat part, aban¬ 
doned the hunter state, and turned their attention to agricultural 
pursuits. All those who have been established for any length of 
time in that fertile region, maintain themselves by their own in¬ 
dustry. There are among them traders of no inconsiderable capi¬ 
tal, and planters exporting cotton to some extent; but the greater 
number are small agriculturists, living in comfort upon the produce 
of their farms. The recent emigrants, although they have in aome 
instances removed reluctantly, have readily acquiesced in their 
unavoidable destiny. They have found at once a recompense for 
past sufferings, and an incentive to industrious habits, in the abun¬ 
dance and comforts around them. There ia reason to believe that 
all these tribes are friendly iff their feelings towards the United 
States; and it is to be hoped that the acquisition of individual 
wealth, the pursuits of agriculture, and habits of industry, will 
gradually subdue their warlike propensities, and incline them to 
maintain peace among themselves. To effect this desirable object, 
the attention of Congress is solicited to the measures recommended 
by the Secretary of War for the future government and protection, 
as well from each other as from the hostility of the warlike tribes 
around them, and the intrusions of the whites. The policy of the 
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government has given them a permanent home, and guaranteed 
to them its peaceful and undisturbed possession. It only remains 
to give them a government, and laws which will encourage indus¬ 
try, and secure to them the rewards of their exertions. The im¬ 
portance of some form of government cannot be too much insisted 
upon. The earliest effects will he to diminish the causes and 
occasions for hostilities among the tribes, to inspire an iuterest in 
the observance of laws to which they will have themselves assented, 
and to multiply the securities of property, and the motives of self- 
improvement. Intimately connected with this subject is the 
establishment of the military defences recommended by tbe Secre¬ 
tary of War, which have been already referred to. Without them 
the government will be. powerless to redeem its pledges of protec¬ 
tion to the emigrating Indians against the numerous warlike tribes 
that surround them, and to provide for the safety of the frontier 
settlers of the bordering stales.’’ 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
being desirous of obtaining accurate information respecting the 
moral and physical characteristics of the “ Far West,” despatched 
an exploring party, the principals being the Rev. Samuel Parker, 
and Dr. Whitman, to examine and report from personal inspection. 
This was undertaken in the years 1835-37, and Mr. Parker has now 
published the results of his tour, in a volume which appeared in 1838. 

Mr. Parker is evidently a very honest and a very religions man. 
So sternly attached is lie to the truth, that he would tear in pieces 
the finest description of Washington Irving, if he thought it was 
not rigidly exact. Indeed, though he is not a controversialist, he 
hits Irving’s “Tour on the Prairies ” very hurd ; and Ross Cox 
docs not escape without a passing blow. " The license,’' he says, 
speaking of his own work, “given to poets and writers of romance , 
cannot be tolerated here; and no flights of a lively imagination, or 
graphic powers in relating passing occurrences, can atone for 
impressions which arc not in accordance with truth.” We shall, 
therefore, tuke Mr. Parker exactly as we find him j and in giving 
our readers the accompanying abstract of his journey, beg them 
to recollect, that they arc following the track of one who seems 
to us, from an inspection of his hook, to be a scrupulous, intelli¬ 
gent, and candid writer, though his intelligence is somewhat nar¬ 
rowed by peculiar views, and even his exactness tinged by a gene¬ 
rous sympathy with the Indians. 

Mr. Parker's principal instructions were to collect all the infor¬ 
mation in his power relative to the climate and productions of 
the country ; but especially in respect of the numbers, manners, 
and customs of the Native Indians, with the view of ascertaining 
how far and to what extent missionary enterprise might be dif¬ 
fused amongst them. He was absent upwards of two years, having 
journeyed 28,000 miles in his tour from the State of New York 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and visiting the Sandwich 
Islands on his homeward voyage. Wherever he wont he found 
good opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the ground he 
passed over, in which he was much assisted by the kindness of 
the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the American Fur 
Company; aud discovered umple room for the labours of the 
Christian missionary. In the course of the work he observes:— 
“ It seems apparent to any observing Christian, that the present 
is the favourable time for the introduction of the gospel ana civili¬ 
sation among the natives of this wide interior. Soon the cupidity 
and avarice qf men will make the same aggressions here as on 
-the cast, and the deadly influence of frontier vices will interpose 
a barrier to the religion which they now arc so anxious to em¬ 
brace and practise. Every circumstance combines to point out 
the time when this work should begin, and not the leust is that 
which has enlisted these Indians in favour of white men, and 
made them feel their condition, in all respects, for this world us 
well as the comiug one, is better thau their own.” 

On the 14th of March, 1835, Mr. Parker proceeded from 
Ithaca, New Y'ork, by Geneva aud BufTalo, to Erie, Pennsylvania! 
Next, to Pittsburgh, the Birmingham of America, situated at the 
confluence of the Alleghany and Monongalieta rivers, 9fi0 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio, vjterc he arrived on the 25th. 
Then to Cincinnati, 455 miles, by tbe steamer, gently down the 
Ohio, culling at Wheling, a considerable manufacturing town. Ma¬ 
rietta, 76 miles below Wheliug, a little above the confluence of the 
Muskingum, is one of the earliest-settled towns in the state. On 
the 27th, he stopped at Maysville, Kentucky, aud on the following 
day arrived at Cincinnati. This is a large city for a new country, 
its settlement being so late as 1789. Commerce and manufac¬ 
tures are carried on to a large extent, and religion and morals«re 
well sustained by the character of its institutions. 


—Jamil ..,— gr ■ .. 

The route was now for St. Louis, by water 690 miles from 
Cincinnati; ou the 30th, Mr. Porker passed Louisville, a flourish¬ 
ing city near tho falls of the Ohio ; it being high water, they were 
passed over without accident. Leaving the romantic and beautiful 
acenery of that noble river, they entered tho Mississippi, where the 
two streams spread out in the form of a narrow sea, and flow on 
in united grandeur. On the 4th of April, he arrived at St. Louia, 
a stirring place of business on the west side of the Mississippi, 
200 miles above the mouth of the Ohio, and 20 below tho mouth 
of the Missouri, in lat. 38“ 36' N. and long. 89“ 36' W. It is,the 
central western depot of the American Fur Company. Adymi- 
turers of almost every description of character and nation?'come 
here, snch as trappers, hunters, miners, and emigrants, as to a 
starting-point, to go into the still far west, many of whom seek a 
miserable fortune in the Rocky Mountains. It has 15,000 inha¬ 
bitants, and its locality for trade is one of the finest in the valley 
of the. Mississippi. The author was here joined by Dr. Whitman, 
who was appointed to be liis associate. 

The American Fur Company have about 300 persons employed 
about the Rocky Mountains, and annually at tbis time despatch a 
caravan of sixty persons to convey their necessary articles of food, 
clothing, But .; and in return bring hack the produce of the year. 
The travellers made arrangements to proceed witn the caruvau, 
which starts from Liberty, one of the most western towns in the 
United States, whither they went by steam up the Missouri, by 
slow stages by St. Charles, Jefferson, Boonsville, Franklin, Lex¬ 
ington, &c. At Liberty commences the long journey for the 
west—where horses and men ore mustered. Here much may be 
learned of tfie Rocky Mountains; and from several intelligent 
friends, the travellers had very encouraging accounts of the likely 
success of missions among the various tribes of Indians scattered 
over the widely-extended country of the “ far west."’ 

On the 15th of May, they commenced their journey for Council 
Bluffs, directing their course N.W., and, for the last time for a 
long period to come, lodged in the house of a civilised family. 
On the morrow they entered upon the Indian country, and en¬ 
camped on a prairie beyond the limits of civilisation, amidst 
anxieties and sensations peculiarly exciting. 

The caravan proceeded slowly, and having crossed tho cast or 
Little I’lattc, the Nodaway, and Neshnabotana rivers, journeying 
over some rich country, and meeting some of loway, Sioux, and 
Fox trilies, passed down from the high rolling prairie through the 
widely extended valley of the Missouri, towards Council Blufls, 
amidst scenery at once bountiful and interesting. The extraor¬ 
dinary mounds which are to he seen here, which some have called 
the work of unkuown generations of men, are scattered iu every 
variety of form and nmgnitude—some conical, some elliptical, some 
square, and some parallelograms. If they were isolated, who would 
uot say they are artificial t But there are ten thousand such. The 
mind seeks in vain for some clue to assist it in unravelling tho 
mystery. 

They continued at Council Bluffs three weeks. At the agency- 
house of the company, they met several missionaries of the 
Pawnees belonging to the American Board, and three of the 
Baptist mission sent to labour among the Otoes. While waiting 
the movement of the caravan, they mude short excumions over 
the surrounding country, gleaning intelligence as they went. The 
Papillon unites with the Missouri from the east, and the Platte 
six miles above from the west, flowing through a rich alluvial 
plain opening to the south and south-west, as far as the eye can 
reach, where may lie seen hundreds of horses, mules, aud herds of 
cattle. The north is covered with woods. Few places can preaent 
a prospect more interesting, and when a civilised population ahall 
add the fruits of their industry, but few places can be more 
desirable. In respect to efforts for the religious instruction of the 
Indians, the author i* convinced that the first impression the 
missionary makes upon them is most important. If from any 
motives, or from any cause, instruction is delayed and their 
expectations are disappointed, they relapse into thoir native apathy, 
from which it is difficult to arouse them. The Indians of this 
part of the Sioux country, are the Omahas upon the Missouri, 
about 2000; the Yanktons, about 2000, ou the Vermilion river, 
where it unites with the Missouri from the north; the Ponca 
Indians on the south side, 800; then there are the Santaa Yank- 
tonas, Tetons OgalUlahs, Siones, and the Hankpaues. The 
aggregate numbers of these tribes may be 40 to 60,000. The 
Mamians are a more stationary tribe than the others, and hotd 
out good opportunities for missionary exertion. 

Journeying west, the Black Hills is the next principal stopping- 
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place. They encountered a severe storm, aud crossed the Papillon 
liver with difficulty; reaching the Elkhorn, and after travelling 
ten miles up ils banks, encamped for the night. On the follow¬ 
ing day they met two American traders with a small caravan 
returning to the States, when mutual exchanges of friendship 
passed between them. They hod now the land of the Otoes on the 
east, and the Pawnees’ on the west, a most luxuriant and inviting 
country; the latitude high enough to be healthy, and holding out 
every inducement to cultivation. Grass grows of many species, 
an»L numerous and beautiful flowering plants, especially the rose, 
wjpwls found of almost every hue. Shall solitude reign there 
tilltSe end of time 1 or at some future period shall the din of 
business be heard, and the sound of the church-going beil 1 It is 
plain that the Indians, under their present circumstances, will never 
multiply and fill this land. To effect this, they must be brought 
under the influence of civilisation and Christianity. 

They proceeded over the rolling prairie to the Loups fork of 
the Platte, passed the village of the Tapagc and Republican 
Pawnee Indians. Big Ax, the chief, received them with great kind¬ 
ness, and as they were starting on their summer hunt in the same 
track, the tribe accompanied the caravan for some days. The 
travellers having as yet no interpreter, were unuble to avail them- 
aelves of many opportunities of ascertaining correctly the ideas of 
these Indians on religious subjects. Their provision, which had 
hitherto been but bacon and boiled corn, being now redneed to 
corn only, the appearance of buffalo (properly bison) spread 
cheerfulness among them, and for some time they had an abun¬ 
dant supply of excellent meat. Proceeding up thc ( north fork 
of the Platte, the change of vegetation, the appearance of different 
birds, Sec., indicate a higher region of country. Rocks begin to 
appear, yet they are far from the Rocky Mountains. Buffaloes, 
antelopes, elks, &c. now abound in groat numbers. Though Mr. 
Parker does not describe a buffalo chase with the zest of Wash¬ 
ington Irving, he nevertheless has a peril to record. Seeing the 
men chasing and shooting, he was roused : “I do not,” he says, 
“ feel authorised to sport witli animal life, but I thought it not 
improper to try my horse in the chase. He ran very swiftly, was. 
not at all afraid, and would have, run into the midst of them, had 1 
not held him in check. He appeared to enjoy the sport. I shot 
one through the shoulders, which had received a wound, which 
must have been fatal.” Mr. Parker ignorantly incurred some 
danger: for he dismounted to take aim, and had the wounded 
beast risen and rushed upon him, lie could not have mounted in 
time to escape. 

On the 2!>th, they fell in with a large party of friendly Ogallalahs, 
and went with them to their main village, consisting of more than 
2000 persons. These villages arc not stationary, but move from 
place to place. They were now going to the Black Hills for the pur¬ 
pose of trading. On Sunday, 20th, they encamped near Larama’s 
fork in the Black Hills, and spent the day in reading and devotion. 
On this ua on former occasions, the author laments his inability to 
converse with the Indians, especially ns their general intelligence 
and keen observation warranted an opinion that they were desirous 
of information. Tire minds of these Indians are above the ordinnry 
stamp, and the forms of their persons are fine; many of them are 
“ nature’s grenadiers." The women also are well formed; their 
voices soft and expressive, and their movements graceful. It was 
agreeably surprising to gee tall young chiefs, well dressed in their 
mode, leading by the area their ladies; in decency and polite.ness 
they differ from those on the frontiers who have had intercourse 
with bad white men, and who have hud access to whiskey. On 
the 30th, they met iu council with the chiefs, when the object of 
the tour was laid before them. They expressed much satisfaction 
with the proposal, and said they would do all they could to make 
missionaries comfortable. There can be no doubt that the com¬ 
munity of the Sioux would be a profitable field for labourers. 
Arrived at the Fort of the Black Hills. 

Aug. 1.—The next point is across the Rocky Mountains, where 
the general rendezvous is held. The waggons were now abandoned, 
and their (tores packed upon mules. The geology of those regions 
now becomes more interestingherbage is scanty, and the mineral 
kingdom discloses many of its varieties—granite, anthracite coal, 
iron ore, lemi-transparent green serpentine, fine yellow sand¬ 
stone, are to be found, besides the appearance of volcanic eruption. 
The strong and ferocious grisly bear, the terror of travellers, and 
a match lor the most powerful buffalo, is here an inhabitant. Pass¬ 
ing over to the Sweet Water, a branch of the Platte,on the 6th, they 
encamp near Rock Independence, the beginning of that stupendous 
chain of mountains w huh divides North America. A valley not 


many years discovered, of from five to twenty miles wide, and eighty 
miles long, renders the journey through these mountains com¬ 
paratively easy. Cold winds from the snow-topped hills denote the 
change of the atmosphere. The mountains arc indeed rocky moun¬ 
tains. They are rocks heaped npon rocks, with no vegetation except¬ 
ing a few cedars growing out of the crevices near their base. Their 
tops are covered with perpetual snow, the highest being 18,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Here the author observes, from 
the leveiness of this vulley, that there would be no difficulty of 
constructing a railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ; and 
probably the time may not be far distant when trips will be made 
across the continent, as they have been made to the Niagara falls ! 

Emerging from the mountains, having passed Big Sandy river, 
they came to Green river, a branch of the Colorado, in lat. 42°, 
where the caravan held their rendezvous. The Fur Company 
men in and about the mountains here deposit their furs, and take 
fresh supplies for the coming year. Parties from four different 
nations of Indians were at this time assembled there for the pur¬ 
pose of traffic. While at this place, Dr. Whitman performed 
several surgical operations, such as extracting iron arrows, which 
excited much amazement among the Indians. They had an 
interesting interview with several of the chiefs relative to the 
object of their appointment. The Nez Perce and Flathead Indians 
present a promising field for missionary labour. This they fixed 
on as a missionary station; and that another year might not 
elapse, Dr. Whitman determined to return with the caravan to 
| carry this purpose into effect. Meanwhile, Mr. Parker procured 
a voyageur who understood a little of English, and the Indian 
chiefs selected one of their principal young men to convoy him to 
Fort Walla-Walla on the Columbia river. 

Aug. 22.—The two travellers parted ; one to return to the 
States, and the other to pursue his route, which was now by thp 
Trois Tetous, three very high mountains separated from the 
main chain ; thence to Salmon river. The scenery is wild, and 
in many places sublime. Mountains of rock almost perpendi¬ 
cular shoot forth their heads. Great diversity of strata occurs : 
grey wacke, magnesian limestone, and brown gypsum, prevail; 
under the bed of the latter is a sulphur spring, sending up about 
thirty gallons per minute. Norway pine, balsam fir, double 
spruce, and common poplar, abound ; and flax grows here sponta¬ 
neously, and is perennial, of which the Indians make their nets. 
The fatigues of travelling were made light by the exceeding 
kindness of the Indians, who more than anticipated the travellers’ 
wishes. On the 25th, they encamped at a place called Jackson’s 
Large Hole, and recruited for some, days. This place is well 
watered by a branch of the Snake river and Lewis’s river, which 
last is the outlet of Jackson’s lake. Springs of uncommon 
clearness issue from the surrounding mountains. The vale is 
well ^applied with grass, and the horses and mules were com¬ 
pensated for past deprivations. The mountains are covered with 
wood, while the distance presents the appearance, of an immensely 
large bank of snow, or lumiuons clouds skirting the. horizon. 
The solitude of these hills and dales will one day be lost in the 
lowing of Iierds and bleating of flocks, and the incense of prayer 
and praise ascend from many altars. On the 31st, passed a 
volcanic chasm of several miles extent, found lava, volcanic glass, 
and vitrified stones. Receding from the mountains, the climate 
becomes warmer, nnd the way is now through great diversity of 
soil. Cross Henry’s fork. In Cote’s defiVi, they met a band of 
Nez Percds, and were saluted most kindly by their head chief. 
At a meeting of the chiefs, and as many as one of the lodges 
would contain, the object of the mission was explained, which 
gave thfem all great joy. On Sunday the titli, a good interpreter 
having arrived from Fort Hall, public worship wss observed, and 
between 400 and 500 assembled iu an orderly manner, and be¬ 
haved with great circumspection. 

Oct. 3.—No rain had fallen since the 18th July. The water on 
this side the Rocky Mountains is excellent, and no country ran 
possess a climate more conducive to health. On the Walla-Walla 
river there is yellow piue cotton wood and willows, and various 
kinds of shrubbery. Prairie hens and avosets, robins, and other 
small birds, are plentiful, aud crows are everywhere to be seen, 
and are remarkably tame. Oct. 14, brought them to the Fort of 
Walla-Walla, and to the enjoyment of civilised society. This 
settlement is on the south side of the Columbia river, in lat. 
4G° 2’, long. 119* 30'. The establishment have necesaaries, and 
many have the conveniences of life. They have cows, hogs, 
fWls, &c; and grow corn, potatoes, and garden vegetables. 
Salmon and other iiih are abundant. They keep dry goods and 
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hardware for barter with the Indians. The journey hither took 
six months and twenty-three days. 

Oct. R.—The next destination was to Fort Vancouver, 200 miles 
down the Columbia, and having settled with and discharged the in¬ 
terpreter and Indians, bargained with three of the Walla-Walla tribe 
to proceed with a canoe. The passage down this river is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, exhibiting great variety of country, through 
volcanic mountains, basaltic rocks, fertile valleys, woods, hills and 
level plains. In this river, which is in some places threo miles 
wide, are several islands capable of bearing good crops. Along 
its banks the Cnynsc, Chenooks, Nez Pern's, and other tribes, live 
in harmony, without feuds or jealousies ; which speaks much in 
favour of their kind and peaceable dispositions, affording another 

S roof of wlial might lie effected by missionary enterprise. Passing 
ront Island, Pillar Rock, and the Fulls, the tide and the appear¬ 
ance of water-fowl proclaim the approach to the Pacific Ocean. 
At the lower part of the I,a Dalles, they found a captain from 
Boston, with a small company of men, going up the river to Fort 
Hall. He was an intelligent sociable man, nnd had the charge of 
the business of a company formed in Boston, for salmon fishing 
on the Columbia, and for trade and trapping in the region of the 
mountains. Some extraordinary phenomena oceur in this river. 
Thousands of trees may he seen.standing in their natural position 
in the river in places where the water is above twenty feet deep, 
and rising to high or freshet water-mark, which is fifteen feet 
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Fruit, such as ajk 

plenty. Figs, orartjs \ 

grow, with about thfk * .%"ri 

they have a flour amllt ''N 'tV 

joiners, and carpenters j'te 

which Indians are receiveuX \x ^ 

It is estimated that there JlL 

in the great west, engaged in tflfc v 

from correct data, it appears reens 
are annually required ; yet hundreds 
selves to hardships, famine, dangers, and v, 

Dec. 25.—The holidays arc not forgotten y. 
regions. From Christmas till the, Ne.w-year alt „ y 

pended, and a general time of indulgence and festivitj'tx. /*. 

In the far regions beyond the mountains, besides the"V..^jdOi 
the elk, and the antelope, the big-horn sheep, the white, gris^fc 
brown and black bear; are to be found also, the racoon, otterjV 
badger, fox, weasel, wolves, wolverius, hares, hedgehogs, squirrels, 
Ac. It is hardly necessary to say that, the beaver, so noted for 
its vnluablc fur, for its activity and perseverance., its social habits, 
its sagacity and skill in constructing its village, and preparing its 
neat and comfortable dwelling, is ail inhabitant of this country. 
In the Columbia nre to be found salmon, sturgeon, anchovy, rock- 
cod, and trout. On the coast the hart, seal, and the sea-otter, 
are numerous. 


above the low water. The water being clear, their spreading roots 
are to he seen in the same condition as when standing in their 
natural forest, and so numerous are they in many places as to he 
an obstruction to the canoes. Must not this subsidence have been 
of recent date? The upheaving of the La Dalles or volcanic 
rocks, and the ninny basaltic and other formations on this 
river, arc also subjects of sublime contemplation. Here literally 
it may be said, the valleys are being exalted, the mountains 
laid low, and waters spring up in the desert. Seven months 
and two days had now expired, the. fifty-six last, days with Indians 
only. No absolute deprivation of food had been suffered, yet 
the arrival at Fort Vancouver, and the hospitable attentions of 
the chief superintcndnnt of that station of the Fur Company, werfe 
hailed with grateful consideration. Fort Vancouver is on the 
north side of the Columbia, on a prairie surrounded with dense 
woods, interspersed with fertile plains. It is in N. hit. 45° 37', 
long. 122" 50’ West from Greenwich; 100 miles from the 

l’acific Ocean. About 100 white men form the establishment. 

Oel. 17th—Anxious to visit the Pacific, and return to Van¬ 
couver before the rainy season should set in, nnd having the 
opportunity of the Boston brig, after one night’s rest, Mr. Parker 
left for St George (Astoria) ninety miles below, and near the 
confluence of the Columbia with the Pacific. Coffin rock, Deer 
island,Watapoo island, the mouth of Conalitz river, and Gray’s bay, 
are objects of attraction. Soon the Pacific Ocean opened to the 
view. “This boundary of the far west,” says Mr. Parker, “was 
to me an object of greut interest; and when I looked upon the 
dark rolling waves, and reflected upon the vast 'expanse of five 
thousand miles, without an intervening island until you arrive at 
the Japatucoast, a stretch of thought was required like contem¬ 
plating infinity, which can measure only by succession its ex¬ 
haustion and sublimity. Like the vanishing lines of prospect, 
so is contiynplation lost in this extent of ocean.” 

On this mountainous and iron-hound coast are some tracts of 
good land; but thc'couutry is for the must part covered with the 
most heavy and dense forest of any part of America. After 
spending some days at Fort George, which is but a small estab¬ 
lishment, where a little business is done with the fev*^remaining 
Indians, and the winter approaching, the. invitation to spend that 
Besson at Vancouver was accepted by M r. Parker, and the return 
thither wns accomplished by the 30th of Oelober. 

Here Mr. Parker had the opportunity of observing the character 
and condition of the. Indians, from distant nnd different parts of 
the country ; and of forming an opinion which course was best to 
pursne. The settlement ehriBtjpnized, the concomitant expansive 
benevolence exerted nnd diffused, then this place would he a 
centre from which divine light would shine out and illumine Ibis 
region of darkness. In the society of gentlemen, enlightened, 
polished, and sociable, the missionary is furnished with every 
convenience that he desires. This establishment was commenced 
in 1824. In 1835 they had 450 neat cattle, 100horses, 200 sheep, 
40 goats, and 300 hogs. In the same year they raised 500 
bushels of wheat, 1300 bushels of potatoes, 1000 of barley, 1000 
of oats, 2000 of peas, and a great, variety of garden vegetables. 


The Indians of the plain live in the upper country, from the 
falls of the Columbia to the Rocky Mountains, the principal 
tribes of which are. the Nez Ferres, Gnyiiaes, Walla-Wallas, 
Boiuix, Shoshones, Sjiokeins, Plntheuds, Cocur de Lions, Pende¬ 
nts, Cootanies, Kettlefnlls, Okanagnns, and Carriers. The men 
arc tall, and both sexes arc well formed ; their hair and eyes are 
black, their cheek-bones, high, their hands, feet, and ancles are 
small, and their movements arc easy and graceful. Their dress is 
a shirt, worn over long close leggings, with mocassins far their 
feet, over which they wenr a buffalo robe. They are fond of orna¬ 
ments, and paint their fares with vermilion, Sec. Their horses, 
which are their greatest wealth, they likewise decorate with gaudy 
trappings. Some chiefs own several hundred, and the poorest 
have one for each member of their family nt least. For subsist¬ 
ence they of necessity depend on hunting and fishing, and gather¬ 
ing roots and berries. Their cookery is simple, and most of their 
food is roasted. 

The habits of the Indians are said to he indolent. As a general 
remark, it may be true ; yet there is little to confirm it among thu 
Indians of the plain. In general characteristics there is no differ¬ 
ence between them and other nations. As a part of the human 
family they have the same natural propensities, and the same 
social affection;. They arc cheerful, and often gay, sociable, 
kind, and affectionate; and anxious to receive instruction in what¬ 
ever may conduce to their happiness here or hereafter. Their 
manufactures are few and simple, not extending much beyond 
dressing skins for clothing, making hows and arrowB, and some 
few articles of furniture. Their cooking utensils are mostly 
obtained from trailers. Their canoes nnd fishing-nets are con¬ 
structed with great labour and patieTice. In religion, they believe 
in one Great Spirit, in the immortality of the soul, and in future 
rewards and punishments; their definite ideas of a religious 
nature, however, arc extremely limited. 

The Indians c-csl of the great chain of mountains are averse to 
war, and only act oil the defensive, when attacked by the Black- 
feet tribe ; whose country is along the east border of the. llocky 
Mountains, who love about in war parties in quest of plunder. 

The Indians are not without their vices. Gambling is the most 
prominent, and is a ruling passion, it is much practised in 
home and foot races. They hove some games of chance, played 
with sticks or bones. Drunkenness is no vice of these Indians. • 
The expense of transporting ardent spirit happily keeps back its 
inti eduction. 

Their moral disposition is very commendable. They nre kind 
to strangers, and remarkably so to each other, and are of happy 
tempers. They manifest an uncommon desire to be instructed, 
that they may obey and fulfil all moral obligations. They are 
scrupulously honest in ail their dealings, and lying is scarcely 
known. Having no education, they are ignorant of all the 
sciences: hut in hunting, war, and in their domestic concerns, 


is entirely mental. They count with different word* up to ten, 
then by tens to one hundrei^, and so on to a thousand by hun¬ 
dreds. They reckon their years by snows, their months by 
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/u _,e fond of singing, and The Columbia is the only river of magnitude in the Oregon 

’~ r ; ' —— ~ territory, and is navigable for ships only 130 miles to the cascades!; 

place. They encountered a severe storf re those between the shores and it is the only one which affords a harbour for large ships on 
river with difficulty; reaching the olumbia river, and from Paget’s the coast from California to the 49th degree of North latitude. For 
ten miles up its banks, encamps principal nations are the Che- bateaux and light craft tbe.Columbia and its branches are navigable 
ing day they met two Amcrifli a j 100a h Ki un< i the Umbaqu&s, who a thousand mites. 

returning to the States, vq^. Each nation has its principal Mr. Parker having explored the most important parts of the 
passed between them. below the middle stuture, not so well territory, and gained all the information within hia reach; having 
east, and the Pawnee*'the upper couutry, and their women are ascertained the practicability of penetrating with safety any, 
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country; the latitijive less sensibility, physical and moral, and are 
every inducemetnose on the frontier of the States, and from the 
an4,tM»nieroi; By their intercourse with those who furnish them 
w|pik.ls fueans of intoxication, and who have introduced kindred 
till tM.-uey have become indolent and filthy in their habits. They 
husisot dress so well nor with as good taste as those of the upper 
plountry. Their religious belief does not materially differ. Among 
their vices they carry gambling to perfection. After they have lost 
everything they possess, they stake themselves: first a band, then 
the other, an arm, and in the same manner, piece by piece, the 
whole body, aud at Inst the head; and if they lose this, they go 
into perpetual slavery. Tt is only in the lower country of the 
Oregon territory, and along the coast, that slavery exists. Smoking 
is a universal indulgence amongst them. Although less anxious 
than the upper, the lower Indians yet express a readiness to 


every, portion of the vast interior, and the disposition of the 
natives in regard to his mission among them, he bethought him 
of the most expeditious mode of returning. He availed hlpjself 
of the offer of a passage in one of the Hudson’s Bay Company’* 
ships, to proceed to Oahu in the Sandwich Islands, hoping that 
a ipeedy opportunity would present to return to the United 
States. This voyage, of 2500 miles, was performed in 16 days. 
He was detained in the Sandwich Islands from July to December, 
when engaging a passage for Mew London, he set sail, made land 
on the 17th of May, and on the 23rd reached his home at Ithaca, 
New York. 

Mr. Parker is a determined and persevering friend of the 
Indians of this extensive territory, and while he strongly depre¬ 
cates the parcelling out of their rountry by the British and 
American governments, he earnestly recommends them to the 


receive instruction. Their wealth is estimated by the number of enlightened philanthropy of their more civilised fellow-men. The 


their wives, slaves, and canoes. Their manufactures are nearly 
the same as those of the upper Indians, with the addition of hats 
and baskets, of uncommonly good workmanship, made of grass 
equal to the Leghorn. , 

The government of the Indian nations is in the hands of chiefs, 
whose office is hereditary, or obtained by special merit. Their 
only power is influence, and this is in proportion to their benevo¬ 
lence, wisdom, and courage. 

March 1.—There are now indications of spring. The mildness 
of the climate, and the soft temperature of the season west of the 
mountains, render it one of the most delightful portions of the 
American continent. The farming establishment of Fort Van¬ 
couver has commenced the cultivation of their spring crops ; the 
gardener is preparing his ground for the seeds. The robin and the 
blackbird resume their cheerful warblings iu the fields and groves. 
During the winter the thermometer lias not fallen below 2 1 degrees 
of Fahrenheit, and to this point only fur three days. At this dale it 
atood at sunrise 37 degrees ; noon 46 ; and at sunset 41. 

In the course of the winter Mr. Parker’s time was devoted to 
the moral and religious improvement of the inhabitant., at the 
Fort, and of the Indians in the vicinity, aud in collecting informa¬ 
tion relative to the object of his tour. 

April 14.—The season being now favourable, he prepared for 
his return. Having exchanged farewells with his friends, for 
whose liberal and generous conduct towards him he records his 
grateful acknowledgments, he took his passage in the canoe of au 
Indian chief, and arrived at Walla-Walla, after a' severe struggle 
against the winds and the currents of the river, hut without acci¬ 
dent. He stopped here a fortnight, improving the opportunity 
among the Indians, visiting the perpendicular walls, 300 feet high, 
through which the Columbia descends, and such other of the 
singular formations with which this country abnuuds as the time 
would admit. 


future condition of this noble race—whether or not the Indians 
are to paBS away before the increasing power and numbers of white 
men—is a question which now attracts attention, aud invites 
investigation. 


WALPOLE 8 REASONS FOR LIKING LONDON. 

We are all familiar with the fact of Johnson’s extreme par¬ 
tiality for Loudon, and London life. But he was far from being 
singular in this. The state of internal communication rendered 
access to the country difficult, and the want of rapid and varied 
intercourse rendered it extremely dull; so much so that, to a per¬ 
son used to the comforts concentrated iu the capital, the country 
was but another word for something dismal and horrid. This the 
following extract from 'Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann tes¬ 
tifies ; and it also shows that the “ west end” of London was just 
beginning to spread out, and instead of an almost endless accumu¬ 
lation of streets and squares, houses were only scattered here and 
there: 

“ Think what London would be, if the chief houses were in it, as in 
the cities in other countries, and not dispersed like great rarity—plums 
in n vast pudding of rountry. Well! it is a tolerable place os it is ! 
Wore I u physician, I would prescribe nothing but recipe ccclxv— 
drachm. Londin. Would you know why I like London so much ? 
Why, if the world most consist of so many fools as it does, I choose (o 
take them in the gross, and not made into separate pills, as they are 
prepared in the country. Besides, there is no bring alone but iu a 
metropolis. The worst place in the world to find solitude is the 
country: questions grow there, and that unpleasant Chiliitian com¬ 
modity neighbours. Oh! they are all good Samaritans, and do to pour 
balms and nostrums upon one, if ono b is but the toothache, or a 


On the 0th of May he recommenced hia journey, and pursued t „ take, that they breok one’s head. A journey to take—ay 1 

e same course as he came last autumn. Havinir been several .1.—. ...n. _,i>. —:i„ ..... ...i __ an L- ... • 


the same course as he rainc last autumn. Having been several 
months where the Indians of tlie iuwer country came dnily under 
his observation, the contrast between them and the natives of the 

3 er country is very noticeable. The former are more servile 
abject, both in their maimers and spirit; while the letter are 
truly dignified and respectable in their manners and general 
appearance, far less enslaved to their appetites, nr to those vices 
whose inevitable tendency is to degrade. They know enongh to 
set some estimate upon character, and have much of the proud 
independence of freemen; and are desirous of possessing a conse- 

S uence in the estimation of other people, and tor this reason, no 
onbt, wish to be taught, and they receive any instruction for 
their benefit with remarkable docility. 

Mr. Parker visitedColviie, the highest post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on the Columbia, about 700 miles from the Pacific. 
He also had an excursion in the steamboat Beaver, from Vancouver 
down the Columbia. The novelty of a steam-boat on the Co¬ 
lumbia awakened a train of prospective reflections upon the 
probable changes which would take place in these remote regions 
in a very few years. • 


they talk ever the miles to you, and tell you you >411 be late in. My 
Lord Lovcl says, John always goes two liouta in the dark in the morn¬ 
ing to avoid being one hour in the dark in the evening! 1 was pressed 
to set out M-day beforo seven: 1 did before nine: and here I aut 
arrived at o’quartcr past five for tho rest of tlie night! I am more 
convinced every day that there is not only no knowledge of the world 
out of a great city, but no decency, no practical society—1 had almost 
said, not a virtue.—I will only instance in modesty, which all old 
Englishmen are persuaded cannot exist within the atmosphere of 
Middlesex,” 

OBPINtTION or A COOK. 

In the English Huswife the qualifications of a cook are thus 
described:— ^ 

“ First, she must be cleanly both iu body and garments; she must 
have a quick eye, a curious nose, a perfect taste, and ready ear j she 
must not be butter-fingered, sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted; for the 
first will let every thing fail, the eecond will consume what it shonld 
increase, and the last will lose time with too much nice nets.” 
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MRS. TIGHE. 

This amiable and highly gifted lady was not known to the 
world during her lifetime, but her poetic character wag established by 
the posthumous publication of her beautiful poem of “ Psyche — 
a poem whiah displays the exquisite delicacy of thought, purity 
of spirit and grace of expression, ao essentially those of a woman,— 
a noble-minded and a loving woman. The nature of the subject 
chosen by Mrs. Tighe may to some appear questionable; to such 
she has herself, in a preface to a private impression circulated 
among her friends before her death, given an admirable exposition 
of her ideas. 

“ In making choice,” she says, “ of the beautiful ancient alle¬ 
gory of ‘ Love and the Soul,' I had some fears lest ray subject might 
be condemned by the frown of severe moralists; however, 1 hope 
that if such have the condescension to read through a poem, which 
they may perhaps think too long, they will yet do me the justice 
to allow, that 1 have only pictured innocent lore, such love as 
the purest bosom might confess. ‘ Los jennes femmes, qui ne 
veulent jioint parattre coquettes, ne doivent jamais parler^dc 
Tumour com me d'une chose oil elles puissent avoir part,’* says La 
Rochefoucault; but I believe it is only the false refinement of the 
most profligate court which could give birth to such a sentiment, 
and that love will always be found to have had the strongest influ¬ 
ence where the morals have been the purest.” 

The melancholy hours uf a long protracted illness were soothed 
by the composition of the poem, in which the trials of faithful love 
are portrayed in an allegory, founded on the old fable of Cupid 
and Psyche, as told by Apuleius. A strictly critical eye will dis¬ 
cover some want of skill in the adaptation, and taste may lie 
offended by the sudden change from classic to gothic imagery; 
but such is the charm of the fine nature which breathes a pure life 
throughout the poem, that these faults, and occasional wrakness 
of expression, arising chiefly from the difficulty of fully mastering 
Spenserian verse, are forgotten ; and in contemplation of the love¬ 
liness of Psyche, wc see no imperfection in the verse which cele¬ 
brates her toils: 

“ For she was timid as the wintry flower. 

That, whiter than the snow it blooms among, 

Droops its fair head submissive to the power 
Of every angry blast that sweeps along, 

Sparing the lovely trembler, while the strong 
Majestic tenants of the leafless wood 
It levels low.” 

Allegorical writing has not found much favour in rrcent times, 
and there ia reason for the discouragement it has met with. It is 
difficult, and to judge from the examples hitherto presented to us 
by the very bggt writers, almost impossible, fully to embody the 
author's conceptions when this Btyle is adopted. Inconsistencies, 
nay even absurdities, will force themselves in, and mur the bar. 
mony of the faMe; and when the great master on whose model 
Mrs. Tighe moulded her*tale,—when Spenser himself has so often 
failed, it is not surprising that his follower has sometimes stum¬ 
bled. But 11 with all its faults,” Psyche is so exquisite an illus¬ 
tration of the purest and most enchanting feeling which it is 
permitted to man to experience,—a feeling too often debased,— 
too often despised,— too often doubted and misunderstood; u 
feeling whose very existence many “ of the earth, earthy,” affect 
to deny; but whose influence, when rightly felt, gives us a glimpse 
of heaven,—a glimmering view through the half open gates of 
paradise,—that we would fain recallrfhis exquisite poem from the 
oblivion into which we fear it has fallen, and would recommend it 
to every woman, <u affording through a charming, a delightful 
medium, tile moral lessons beat calculated to ensure her happiness 
in that atate in which alone her nature can be perfected,—in a 
happy marriage. 

* “ No young woman, who does not with to be accounted a coquette, should 
•ver speak of love as what she can possibly be interested In.'' * 


f>h, you for whom I write I whose hearts .can melt 
At the soft thrilling voice, whose power yon provt 
You know what charm unutterably felt 
Attends the unexpected voice, of Love : 

Above the lyre, the lute’s soft notes above, 

With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 

And hears it to Elysium’s happy grove ; t 

You best enn tell the rapture Psyche feeU 
When Love's ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen seals.” 

The poem opens with a description of Psyche in her solitary 
wanderings : 

“ Much wearied with her long and dreary way, 

And now with toil and sorrow well-nigh sprut, 

Of sad regret and wasting grief the prey. 

Fair Psyche through untruddun forests went, 

To lone shades uttering oft a vain lament; 

And oft in hopeless silence sighing deep, 

As she her fatal error did repent, 

While denr remembrance bade her ever weep, 

And her pale check in ceuselrHs showers of sorrow steep. 

’Mid the thick covert of that woodbind shade, 

A flowery bank there luy undressed by art, . 

Hut of the mossy turf spontaneous made ; 

Here the young branches shot their arms athwart, 

And wove the bower so thick in every part, 

That the fierce beams of Phoebus glancing strong 
Couldatcvcr lltrotigh the leaves their fury dart; 

But the sweet, creeping shrubs that round it throng. 

Their loving fragrance mix and trail their flowers along. 

And close beside n little fountain played. 

Which through the trembling leaves nil joyous shune, 

And with the cheetful birds sweet music made, 

Kissing the surface of each polished stone 
As it flowed past: sure as her favourite throne 
Tranquillity might well esteem the bower, 

The. fresh and eool reLreat have called her own, 

A pleasant shellrr in the sultry hour, 

A refuge from the hlust and angry tempest’s power. 

Wooed by the soothing silence of the scene, 

Here Psyche stood.”—— 

Leaving the weary Psyche to repose on the hank, the poet 
relates her story up to the time nt which she is introduced to us, 
adhering pretty closely to the fable of Apuleius. We are told how, 
the surpassing beauty of the royal virgin raised the jealousy of the 
Queen of Love, who found her fanes deserted, and the homage 
due to her transferred to Psyche. She calls her son, and bids him 
to revenge her: 

•* Deep let her drink of that dark hitter spring, 

Which flows so near tby bright and crystal tide, 

Deep let her heart thy sharpest arrow sting, 

Its tempered barb, in that black poison dyed.” 

Cupid obeys, and hearing the waters of .Sorrow, he flies to the 
eoueh where Psyche lay sleeping : 

“ A placid siuilc ploys o'er each roseate lip, 

Sweet setered lips ! while thus yonr pearls disclose, 

That slumbering thus unconscious she may sip 
The cruel presage of her future woes ! 

Lightly us fall the ilcws upon the rose, 

Upon the coral gates of that sweet cell 
The fatal drops he pours ; nor yet he knows, 

Nor, though a god, can he presaging tell s 

How he himself shall mourn the ills of that sad spell 1 

Nor ye.t content, he from his quiver drew, 

.Sharpened with skill divine, a shining dart: 

No need hail he for bow, since thus too true 
His hand might wound Iter all exposed heart; 

Yet her fair side he touched with gentlest art. 

And half relenting on her beauties gazed; 

Just then awaking with a sudden start, 

Her opening eye m humid lustre blazed, 

Unseen he still remained, enchanted and amazed. 
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The dart 'which in his hand now trembling stood, 

As o’er the conch he bent with ravished eye, 

Drew with its daring point celestial blood 
From his smooth neck’s unblemished ivory: 

Heedless of this, but with a pitying sigh 
The evil done, now anxious to repair. 

He shed in haste the balmy drops of joy 
O’er all the silky ringlets of her hair; 

Then stretched his plumes divine, mid breathed celestial nir.” 

Psyche, who has been troubled with “ a dream of mingled terror 
and delight,’’ reveals her cares to her mother ; the oracle is con¬ 
sulted, and it is decreed that “ on nuptial couch, in nuptial vest 
arrayed,” Psyche should be placed upon the aummit of a rock, 
from whence she should be borne by “ a winged monster of no 
earthly race.” The oracle is obeyed, but no monster appears, 
and the Zephyrs waft Psyche to the Island of Pleasure : 

“ When lo! a voice divinely sweet she hears, 

From unseen lips proceeds the heavenly sound; 

‘ Psyche, approach ! dismiss thy timid fears, 

At lrngtli his bride thy longing spouse has found. 

And bids for tlicc immortal joys abound ; 

For thee the palace rose at his command, 

For thee his love a bridal banquet crowned j 
He bids attendant nymphs around thee stand. 

Prompt every wish to serve, a fond obedient band.’ ” 

Thns the day passes over the wondering Psyche’s head; all her 
wants ministered to by nnseen hands. At eve “ n downy couch 
arose,” and the “hymeneal strain” is sung by heavenly voices: 

'< The expiring lamps emit a feeble ray, 

And soon in fragrant death extingnishe.d lie; 

Then virgin terrors Psyche’s soul dismay, 

When through the obscuring gloom she nought can spy, 

But softly rustling sounds proclaim some Being nigh.” 

He speaks, she recognises the voice of the beloved : 

“ ' ’Tie he, ’tis my deliverer! deep imprest 
Upon my heart those sounds I well recall/ 

The blushing maid exclaimed; and on his breast 
A tear of trembling ocstaey l«t fall. 

But, ere the breezes of the morning call 
Aurora from her purple, humid bed, 

Psyche in vain explores the vacant hall,— 

Her tender lover from her arms is fled, 

While Sleep his downy wings had o’er her eye-lids spread.” 

But “ inevitable fate pursues her to the bowers of happiuess,” 
and discontent takes possession of her soul; she is troubled by the. 
concealment of her lover, and ahe lougs once more to behold her 
mother’s face. Forcing, at length, from Love an unwilling consent, 
the Zephyrs bear her back to her father’s hall. Her envious sisters 
plot her ruin, and persuading her that her lover is a foul magi¬ 
cian, forced to conceal his frightful form in darkness, place a 
dagger and a magic ring in her yet uncertain hands, and urge her 
to unveil the mystery, and strike the monster dead. She complies, 
and returning to her isle on the gentle wings of the soft-breathing 
Zephyrs, proceeds to execute her fatal purpose. 

At night she conceals a lamp, and when 

“ Allowed to settle on celestial eyes, 

Soft Sleep exultiug now exerts bis sway,” 

Psyche arises, and brings forth the light: 

“ Ah 1 well I ween that if with pencil true, 

That splendid vision could be well expressed, 

The fearful awe imprudent Psyche knew 
Would seize with rapture every wondering breast, 

When Love’s all potent charms divinely stood confessed.” 

“ Speechless with awe, in transport strangely lost. 

Long Psyche stood with fixed adoring eye; 

Her limbs immoveable, her senses tost 
Between amazement, fear, and ecatacy, 


She hangs enamoured o’er the deity. 

Till from her trembling hand extinguished falls 
The fatal lamp—He starts—and suddenly 
Tremendous thunders echo through the halls, 

While ruin’s hideous crush bursts o’er the affrighted walls.” 

Cupid can no longer shield her from the vengeance of Venus, 
and she is condemned to wander exiled from him, till she has 
reached the bowers of perfect happiness, and reared there an altar 
to the offended goddess, and on the altar placed an urn “ filled 
from immortal Beauty’s sacred spring.” In the midst of her toil¬ 
some wanderings, the poem opens. Cupid, disguised as a knight, 
his celestial features concealed by his helmet, now comes to her 
assistance; and under his guardianship she escapes the snares 
successively spread for her by the passions and follies which beset 
mankind. At length, all dangers being triumphantly overcome 
by the aid of Love and his attendant Constancy, she reaches the 
bowers of Happiness, and gains the urn of Beauty. 

“ Scarce on the altar had she placed the urn, 

- When lo ! in whispers to the ravished ear 

Speaks the soft voice of Love ! “ Turn Psyche, turn ! 

And see at last, released from every fear, 

Thy spouse, thy faithful knight, thy lover here ! 

From his celestial brow the helmet fell, 

In joy’s full glow, unveiled his charms appear, 

Beaming delight and love unspeakable. 

While in one rapturous glance their mingling souls they tell. 

“ Two tapers thus, with pure converging rays, 

In momentary flash their beams unite, 

Shedding hut one inseparable blaze 
Of blended radiance arid effulgence bright, 

Self lost in mutual intermingling light j 
Thus in her lover’s circling arms embraced. 

The fainting Psyche's soul by sudden flight, 

With his its subtlest essence interlaced! 

Oh ! bliss too vast for thought! bywords how poorly traced 1” 

Such is the plan of this elegant poem, and the extracts we have 
made will enable the reader to form some idea of the grace and 
tenderness of its execution. The volume contains several minor 
poems, all bearing traces of the delicate taste which dictated 
“ Pysche.” We would willingly quote several of these, hut must rest 
content with one, which is all our limits will enable us to insert. 
A melancholy interest is attached to itit was the last work of the 
nut! or. 

ON RECEIVING A J1HANCH OF MEZEREON, WHICH FLOWERED 
AT WOODSTOCK, DEC. 1H09. 

“ Odours of Spring, my sense ye charm 
With fragrance premature; 

And, ’mid these days of dark alarm, 

Almost to hope alluie : 

Methinks with purpose soft ye come , 

To tell of brighter hours, , 

Of May’s blue skies, abundant bloom, 

Her sunny gnles and showers. 

“ Alas! for me shall May in vain 
The powers of life restore ; 

Thesp eyes that weep and watch in pain 
Shull see her charms no more. 

No. no, this anguish cannot last! 

Beloved friends, adieu I 
The bitterness of death were past, 

Could I resignrimt you. 

“ But oh ! in every mortal pang 
That rends my soul from life, ' 

That soul which seems on you to hang 
Through each convulsive strife 
Even now, with agonising grasp 
Of terror and regret, 

, To all in life its love would clasp , 

Cliqgs close and closer yet. 
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“ Yet why, immortal, vital spark ! 

Thus mortally oppreat ? 

Look np, my soul, through prospects dark, 

And bid thy terrors rest; 

Forget, forego thy earthly part, 

Thine heavenly being trust:_ 

Ah, vain attempt! my coward heart 
Still shuddering clings to dost. 

“ Oh ye 1 who soothe the pangs of death 
With love's own patient care, 

Still, still retain this fleeting breath, 

Still pour the fervent prayer 
And ye, whose smile must greet my eye 
No more, nor voice my ear, 

Who breathe for me the tender sigh, 

And shed the pitying tear; 

“ Whose kindness (though far, far removed) 

My grateful thoughts perceive, 

Pride of my life, esteemed, beloved, 

My last sad claim receive 
Oh I do not quite your friend forget, 

Forget alone her faults ; 

And speak of her with fond regret, 

Who asks your lingering thoughts.” 

It is to be regretted, that so little is known of the private his¬ 
tory of Mrs. Tighe. Surely the life of such a woman, whose vir¬ 
tues and talents alike adorned her, would supply many trails of 
interest, and many lessons of profit. Our information is too 
scanty. We have no means of knowing more concerning her 
than that she was the wife of an Irish gentleman of ancient, family, 
Henry Tighe, Esq., of Woodstock, in Iho county of Kilkenny. 
The composition of poetry served to console the tedions hours of 
distressing and painful illness, which lasted for six years, and was 
borne with patience and submission. She died at Woodstock on 
the24th of March, 1810, in the .'17th year of her age. “ Her fears 
of death were perfectly removed before slie quitted this scene of 
trial and suffering; and her spirit departed to a better state of 
existence, confiding with heavenly joy in the acceptance and love 
of her Redeemer.” 

i. nr nun’s iaui.j: iai.k. 

Loth mi’s “ Table Talk ” was published about twenty years 
after his death, by an editor, who stated that he had been often 
with Luther daring the two last, years of his life ; and having 
taken notes of much which he had beard the great reformer utter, 
and being aided by the notes of another person, he lmd made up 
this collection of liis sayings. A large portion of the work is of 
very apueryphal character, it was translated into English by o 
Captain Henry Hell, who tells a long uud strange story respecting 
his procuring a copy of the book, ami his translation of it. Two 
members of the Assembly of Divines, to whom, in lGlfi, it liml 
been referred, by the House of Commons, to make a report on 
the translation, stated that they had found in it “ many excellent 
<and divine things,” but also “ withal many impertinent things— 
some things which will require a grain or two of salt, and some 
things which will require a marginal note or preface.” On this, 
the House of Commons, whose sanction and authority had been 
asked for the publication, refused, and it wits published as a private 
speculation in 1052. 

“ No man." said Luther, “ can calculate the great charges God is 
at only in maintaining the birds and such creatures, which in a manner 
are nothing, or of little worth. 1 am persuaded,” said he, “ that it 
costeth God more yearly to maintain the sparrows alone, than the 
whole year’s revenue of the French king! What then shall we say nt j 
the rest of his creatures? ” — Luther's Table Talk , p. 158. 

This is a specimen of the absurdity which is often attempted to 
be passed off as wisdom, under the stamp of a great jn rune. To 
reason after this fashion is to measure God by ourselves, and thus 
to lower our conceptions of the might and majesty of his character. 
All our ideas of the Deity must be relative, and drawn from what 
we see and knowj but how sublime and simple is the Psalmist’s 
image, “Thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good !” 
There is no idea of exertion involved—nothing about eoitinft God 
any thing. * 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN WILKES. 

■Onk of the most, amusing things in that amusing and unique 
work “ Boswell’s Johnson,” is tne account given by tho vivacious 
Scotchman, of how he contrived to get. up an interview and 
acquaintance between Dr. Johnson and John Wilkes. " My 
desire,” says Boswell, “ of being acquainted with celebrated men 
of every description, hail made me, much ubonf the same time, 
obtain mi introduction to Dr. Samuel Johnson, and to John 
Wilkes, Esq. Two men more different could perhaps not be 
scleeted out of all mankind. They had even attacked one unother 
with some asperity in their writings; yet I' lived in habits of 
friendship with both. I could fully relish the excellence of eaeli: 
for I have ever delighted in that intellectual chemistry which can 
separate good qualities from evil in the sump, person.” 

The manner in which Boswell contrived the meeting was as 
follows:—“ My worthy booksellers and friends,” says he, “ Messrs. 
Dilly in the Poultry, at whose hospitable and wcll-eovercd table 
1 have seen a greater number of literary men than at any other, 
except that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had invited me to meet Mr. 
Wilkes and some more gentlemen, on Wednesday May 15 1177(iJ. 

‘ Pray,’ said 1, ‘let us have Dr. Johnson.’ 1 V’hat! with Mr. 
Wilkes? not for the world!’ snid Mr. Edward Dilly. ‘Come,' 
saiil 1, ‘if you let me negotiate, for you, I will be answerable that 
all shall go wi ll.’ ‘ Nay,’ said Mr. Dilly, ‘if you will take it upon 
you, 1 am sure T shall be very happy to see them both here.’ 

“ Notwithstanding the high veneration which 1 entertained for 
Dr. Jolmsjn, T was sensible that he was sometimes a little 
actuated by the spirit of contradiction, ami hi/ means of that I 
Iw/u'if l should gain my jmint . 1 was persuaded thnt if I had 

come upon him with u direct, proposal, ' Sir, will you dine in 
company with Jack Wilkes ? ’ he would have flown into a passion, 
and would probably have, answered--' Dine with Jack Wilkes, sir! 
I"il as soon dine with Jack Ketch !’ 1, therefore, while we were 

sitting quietly liy ourselves at liis house in an evening, took occa¬ 
sion to open my plan thus : ‘ Mr. Dilly, sir, sends liis respectful 
compliments to you, and would be happy if you would do luni the. 
honour to dine with him on Wednesday next, along with me, ns I 
must soon go to Scotland.’ Johnson. ‘ Sir, I am obliged to Mr. 
Dilly. and will wait upon him.’ lJoswKi.i.. * Provided, sir, 1 sup¬ 
pose, (Imt the company which he is to have is ngreealilp to you I' 
Johnson. 1 \\ hat do you mean, sir ? what do you take me for? 
Do you think 1 am so ignorant of the world as to imagine, that I 
am to prescribe to a gentleman what company he is to have nt his 
table’‘ Boswki.i.. ‘I hng your pardon, air, for wishing to 
prevent you from meeting people whom you might not like. 
Perhaps ho may have sonic of what he. calls his patriotic friends 
with him.’ Johnson. ‘ Well, sir, and what then! what care. 1 
for his patriotic friends? Poll!’ IIoswui.l. ‘I should not be 
surprised to find Jack Wilkes there.’ Johnson. ‘ And if Jack 
Wilkes should be there, what is that to me, sir 1 My dear friend, 
let ns have no more of this. I ain sorry to be angry with yon ; 
but really it. is treating me strangely, to talk to mo as if I could 
not meet any company whatever, occasionally.’ Boswiii.r,. ‘ Pray 
forgive me, sir ; 1 meant well. Hut you shall meet whoever comes 
for me ! ’ (The sly dag.] Thu ,i / tenured him, and told Dilly 
that lie would find him veiy well pleased to be one of his guests 
on the day appointed.” 

Boswell, to l.is mortification, and the apparent failure of bis 
artifice, found Johnson, on the day appointed, busily employed in 
“ buffeting his books,” covered with dust, and making no prepara¬ 
tion for going abroad. “ ‘ How is this, sir !’ said 1. ‘ D iti’t you 
recollect that you are to dine at Mr. Dilly's !’ Johnson. ‘Sir, 

I did not think of going to Dilly’s—it went out of my head. I 
1 1 live ordered dinner at home with Mrs. Williams.’ ’ Boswell 
hail some difficulty in overiuling this arrangement j and at last 
had the satisfaction of hearing Johnson roar nut to his black 
servant, “ Frank, a clean shirt !’’ ” When I had iiim fairly ( 

seated in a hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a 
fortune-hunter who has got an heiress into a post-chaise with him 
to set out. fur Gretna Green.” 

Boswell watched Johnson in Dilly’s drawing-room. “I kept 
myself snug and Btlcnt, and observed him whispering to Mr. Dilly, 
‘Who is that gentleman, sir?’—‘Mr. Arthur Lee.’ Johnson. 
‘ Too, too, too,’ (under ld» breath), which was one of his habitual 
murmuring*. Mr. trtliur Lee could not but be very obnoxious 
to Johnson, for he was not only a patriot, but an American. 
‘And who is the gentleman A lace ‘ Mr. Wilkes, sir.’ This 
information confounded liim still more; he had some difficulty to 
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restrain himself, and taking up a book, sat down upon a window- Wilkes, with a verbal order to enter his house, break open his 
•eat, and read.” repositories, seise and carry away his papers, and arrest hit 

Dinner was announced; and Wilkes contrived to seat himself person. On the occasion of his apprehension, he saved his 
beside Johnson. “ No man ate more heartily than Johnson, or partner Churchill, very adroitly. Whilst the officers were in the 
loved better what was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very room, Churchill entering, Mr. Wilkes accosted him, “ Good 
assiduous in helping him to some fine veal. * Pray, give me leave, morrow, Mr. Thompson, linw docs Mrs. Thompson do to-day;— 
sir—it is better here—a little of the brown—some fat,sir—u little does she dine in the country I” Churchill thanked him, said, 
of the stuffing—some gravy—let me have the pleasure of giving “ she waited for himand directly taking leave, went home, 
you some batter—allow me to recommend a squeeze of this secured all his papers, and retired into the eountry. 
orange; or the lemon, perhaps, may have more zest.' ‘ Sir, sir, Wilkes loudly protested against the illegality of general war* 
1 am obliged to you, sir,’ cried Johnsou, bowing, and turning his rants, and stoutly resisted the authority of the messengers ; and 
head to him with a look for some time of surly virtue, but in a it was not till threatened with force that he went before Lords 
short while of complacency.” Halifax and Egremont, the secretaries of state, who committed 

For the rest of the table talk we must refer to the 1 Life; ’ it him to the Tower, where for three days his friends were denied 
is enough that Wilkes completely triumphed, and sent the access to him. He appeared in the Court of Common Pleas by 
* Rambler ’ home full of good-nature; aud bustling Boswell had habeas carpus, where the judges unanimously pronounced the 
the satisfaction of hearing Burke pronounce his scheme a “ sue- warrant illegal, and he was discharged, He was triumphantly 
cessful negotiation,’' and that “ there was nothing equal to it iti cheered, and in the evening his victory was celebrated by bonfires, 
the whole history of the corps diplamatitjue." Some time after- illuminations, &c. The printers who had been taken up under 
wards, Johnson thus spoke of WilkesDid we not hear so the general warrant, brought actions against the messengers that 
much said of Jack Wilkes, we should think more highly of his arrested them, and recovered heavy damages, 
conversation. Jack has a great variety of talk, Jack is n scholar, On Mr. Wilkes’s return home from the Court of Common Pleas, 
and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But after hearing his he sent the following letter to the secretaries of state, 
name sounded from pole to pole as the phoenix of convivial felicity, 

we are disappointed in his company. He has always been at “ Great George Street, May 6, V]8i. 

me. But I would do Jack a kindness, rather tliau not. The “ My Lords, 

contest is now over.” “ On my return home here from Westminster Hall, where I have 

John Wilkes was the sou of an eminent distiller in St. John- hern discharged from my commitment to the Tower, under your 
street, Clerkenwcll, London, where lie was born Oet. 2S, 1727. lordships’ warrant, T find that my house has been robbed, and am 
His father’s house was noted for hospitality, and was the resort of informed that the stolen pootls are in the possession of onc’or both 
many eminent characters in tho commercial and political world. y° ur lordships. 1 therefore insist that you do forthwith return 
Early intercourse with such society gave to Wilkes the literary them to, your humble servant, 

turn of mind by which he was so soon distinguished. ITc had the “John Wilkies. 

rudiments of his education at Hertford, was afterwards placed " fo the Earls Egromont and Halifax." 
under a tutor in Buckinghamshire, bv whom he was attended to 

the university of Leyden, where he became soon known for his And tlle ne3tt morning actually went in person to the house of 
ability. When he returned in 1750, he married Miss Mead, a rich Sir John Fielding in Bow-stveot, and demanded a warrant to search 
heiress of Buckinghamshire. their houses. In the course of the day he received an unswer to 

Wilkes's first appearance in public was on the occasion of the his letter, 
general election in 175-1, when He offered himself for Berwick, hut " Great Georgs tttreet, Map 7,170.1. 

was unsuccessful, lie took his scut, for Aylesbury in 1757, and “Sir, 

was again returned in l'(!|. “ In answer to your letter of yesterday, in which you take upon 

John Stuart, the third earl of Bute, had the charge, or virtual yon to make use of the indecent and scurrilous expressions of 
direction, of the education of George the Third; and when his your having found your house had been robbed, and that the 
pupil ascended the throne in 17(i0, he maintained his influence stolen goods are in our possession; we acquaint you that your 
ovor his mind. The secret influence of the favourite was the papers were seized in consequence of the heavy charge brought 
cause of the retirement of Pitt—the “ great Earl of Chatham,”— against you for being the author of an infamous and seditious 
from office, and shortly afterwards, of breaking up the existing libel. We are at a loss to guess what you mean by stolen goods; 
cabinet. Lord Bute was made first lord of the treasury, or prime but such of your papers as do not lead to a proof of your guilt 
minister, in 17C2, an office which he did not hold above ten shall he restored to yon; such os are necessary for that purpose, 
months. The period, however, was one of extraordinary political it was our duty to deliver over to those, whose office it is to 
excitement. Lord Bute was one of the most unpopular ministers collect the evidence, and manage the prosecution against you. 
that ever held office. He professed the doctrine that ministers “We arc your humble servants, 

were not really the executive government, but literally only the “Eoukmont—Dunk Halifax.” 

official Servants or instruments of the king; and by thus endeavour¬ 
ing to govern in the name of the King alone, he arrayed against To this Wilkes returned a very animated reply, concluding, 
himself and his feeble cabinet a powerful opposition amongst the “ I fear neither your prosecution, nor your persecution; and 1 
great families in the country, ns well as the nation at large. will assert the security of my own house, the liberty of my person, 

There was a paper called the ‘ Briton,’ in tin- interest of minis- and every right of the people,—not so much for my own sake, as 
ters; and Wilkes projected an opposition to it, which lie called for the sake of my English fellow-subjects.’’ 
the ^North Briton,’ n weekly periodical, which lasted from June When parliament met, the Chancellor of the Exchequer produced 
5,1762, to Nov. 12, 1765. Churchill, the poet, “spendthrift the papers against Wilkes and laid them on the table, and the 
alike of money and of wit,’’ was employed by Wilkes to contribute forms having been gone through, Wilkes spoke as follows :— 
to the pages of the ‘ North Briton and the character of the “Mr. Speaker,—I think it my duty to lay before the House a 
periodical was like that of its two principal writers, bold, careless, few facts which have occurred siucc our last meeting ; because, in 
witty, clever, and jii ofiigatc. my humlde opinion, the rights of oil the Commons of England 

It was No. 45 of the, * North Briton' which was the cause of and the privileges of Parliament have, in my opinion, been highly 
Wilkes being brought so prominently before the public, and violated. 1 shall at present content myself with barely stating 
becoming for a time one of the most popular political characters the fact, and leave the mode of proceeding to the wisdom of the 
this country has produced. The particular cause of offence was a House. On the 30th of April,, in the morning, I was made a 
cutting comment on a speech made by the king to parliament; it prisoner in my own house by some of the king’s messengers. I 
would pass unnoticed in the present day, but at that time the pub- demanded ,by what authority they had found their way into my 
lication of debates in parliament had not yet been tacitly sanctioned, room, and 1 -as shown a warrant in which no person was named in 
ami the pungent violence of Wilkes so exasperated ministers, that particular, but generally the authors, printers, and publishers of a 
they proceeded against him in a summary way. In doing so, they seditious and treasonable paper entitled the North Briton, No. 45. 
were the cause of raising and settling an important constitutional The messengers insisted on my going before Lord Halifax, which I 
question, ^ absolutely refused, because the warrant was, I thought, illegal, 

A “ general warrant ” (one in which the'names of the parties to aud did not respect me. 1 applied by my friends to the Court of 
be arrested are not specified) was issued for the apprehension of Common Fleas for a habeas corpus, which was grouted; but at 
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the proper office, which wag not then open, it could not imme¬ 
diately issue. I wns afterwards carried by violence before the 
Earls of Egremont and Halifax, whom I informed of the orders 

iven by the Court of Common Pleas for the habeat corpus; and 

enlarged upon this subject to Mr. Webb, tlic solicitor to the 
Treasury. I was, however, hurried away to the Tower by auother 
warrant, which declared me the author and publisher of a most 
infamous and seditious libel, entitled the North llriton, No. 45. 
The word treasonable was dropped, yet I was detained u close 
prisoner, and no person was suffered to come near me for almost 
three days, although my counsel and several of my friends de¬ 
manded admittance in order to concert the means of recovering 
my liberty. My house was plundered, my bureaux broken open, 
by order of two of your members, Mr. AVood and Mr. Webb, and 
all my papers carried away. After six days’ imprisonment, l was 
discharged by the unanimous judgment of the Court of Common 
Pleas, that the privileges of this House extended to my ease. 
Notwithstanding this solemn decision of one of tlic king’s superior 
courts of justice, a few days after, I was served with a subpoena 
upon an information exhibited against me in the King’s Bench. 
I lost no time iu consulting the best books, us well us the greatest 
living authorities, and from the truest judgment I could form, 1 
thought that the serving me with a subpoena was another violation 
of the privileges of parliament, which I will neither desert nor 
betray, and therefore, 1 have not yet entered an appearance. I 
now stdnd in the judgment of the House, submitting with the 
utmost deference the whole case to their justice and wisdom : and 
beg leave to add, that if, after this important business has in its 
full extent been maturely weighed, you shall be of opinion, that 1 
am entitled to privilege, X shall then be not only ready, but 
eagerly desirous to waive that privilege, and to put myself upon a 
jury of my countrymen.” 

In the debate, Mr. Martin, the secretary to the treasury, com¬ 
plained that the author of the North llriton had stabbed him in 
the dark. The same evening, AVilkes in a most insulting note 
thus concludes, “ To cut off every pretence of ignorance as to the 
author, I whisper in your ear, that every passage in the North 
Briton, in which you have been named, or even alluded to, was 
written by your humble servant.” This produced an immediate 
challenge ; they met in Hyde Park, when Mr. Wilkes wns severely 
wounded, and with an excess of honour gnre Mr. Martin back his 
letter, that nothing might appear against him in case of bis 
death. 

The North Briton involved Wilkes in several perlfmal tjnarrcls, 
and among others he had a hostile meeting with Lord Talbot, 
which terminated without damage. AVhen fit to be removed after 
his duel with Mr. Martin, be proceeded to Paris, and exiled 
himself nearly four yeare. In the mean time a message was sent to 
Parliament to proceed against him, and after a violent debate be 
was expelled, and No. 45 of the. North Briton was ordered to be 
burned, which being attempted in front of the Royal Exchange, 
it was rescued by the mob with the scorching" of a corner only. 
The Attorney-general also proceeded against him in the King's 
Bench for reprinting No. 45 of the North Briton. He was con¬ 
victed and fined on two verdicts in the sum of 1000/., and to suffer 
two years’ imprisonment. Not appearing, he was outlawed. Part 
of his time abroad he employed in travelling in Italy. He 
returned to London in 1700, and in defiance of the tipstaffs, he 
offered himself to represent the city, hut failed in the election. 
However, he immediately proceeded to Brentford, and was 
chosen member for Middlesex. The crowd assembled, was 
greater than ever was known, and it was remarked that no free¬ 
holder was intoxicated, and no violence of nny sort committnd; 
Brentford was illuminated, and the people on their return obliged 
London and Westminster to illuminate also. Some rioting 
occurred in conscauence, but nothing serious happened. He 
shortly after surrendered to the King’s Bench to suffer the sen¬ 
tence imposed on him; and in his confinement there seemed 
almost a contention amongst the public, who most should serve and 
celebrate him. Devices and emblems of all descriptions orna¬ 
mented the trinkets conveyed to Ms prison. Every wall bore his 
name, and every window his portrait. In china, in bronze, in 
marble, he stood upon the chimney-pieces of half the Jiouses of 
the metropolis, and he swung upon the sign-post of ewry village 
of every road in the environs of London. Gifts were daily 
heaped upon him, and it is said that 20,000/. were raised in a 
comparatively short time, to pay his debts and bis fine, part of the 
money coming from various places in England, America, and 
the West Indies. He had an important triumph in having a 


verdict with 1,000/. damages against Lord Ua(jifax, for false im¬ 
prisonment and seizure of bis papers in respect of the general 
warrants-, and a like verdict with 1,000/. damages against Mr. 
Wood, secretary to the treasury. One important result of the 
struggle was, that general warrants were declared to be illegal 
by resolutions of both houses of Parliament. 

Wilkes bad the good luck, so to speuk, of becoming the repre¬ 
sentative of several important questions. Following that of 
general warrants, came another, in which the people took an 
intense interest. AVhen the new Parliament met, a crowd 
assembled round the King’s Benrh prison (there being a general 
impression that Wilkes would be allowed to take his seat), to 
conduct him in triumph to the House of Commons. The Riot 
Act was read, the people refused to disperse, the military core 
called out, one man was killed on the spot, und several wounded, 
some, of them mortally. Coroners’ inquests returned verdicts of 
wilful murder against the military, and several of the soldiers were 
tried ; the government thanked the justices of Surrey, and granted 
free pardons to those who bad been convicted ; and Wilkes pub¬ 
lished an indignant commentary on the conduct of the government, 
in which be called the affair a “ horrid massnere.’’ For this 
publication, and for bis previous conduct, the House, of Commons 
once more declared him incapacitated from sitting in Parliament. 
He was triumphantly rc-clected, and bis election was declared 
null and void; n third time be was re-elected, and though his 
opponent, Colonel Luttrell, bad only 2!)(> votes, while Wilkes hod 
1143, the House sustained the election of the former. 

This was, in fact, a struggle between the people and the Honse 
of Commons-—a struggle which greatly helped to evolve tbut 
spirit of bold political discussion, generated by the extraordinary 
party strife and aspect of affairs at the time. The ferment caused 
by the repeated elections mid rejections of Wilkes agitated the 
kingdom ; and made him appear a martyr to the violated rights 
of the British people. 

During his imprisonment., AVilkes caused himself to be proposed 
as a candidate to fill a vacancy in the office of alderman in the 
city of London. As there hud already been great fermentation on 
liis aeeount, and much more apprehended, a deputation undertook 
to remonstrate with AA’ilkes on the, danger to the public peace 
which would result from bis offering himself as a candidate on the 
present occasion, and expressed n hope that he would at least 
wait till a more suitable opportunity presented itself. But they 
mistook their man; this was with him an additional motive for 
persevering in his first intentions. After much useless conversation, 
one. of the deputies nt length exclaimed, " Well, Mr. Wilkes, if 
you are thus determined, we must take the sense'of the ward.” 
“With all my heart,” cried Wilkes, “and I will take the 
nonsmse, and heat yoo ten to one! ’’ He was of course 
elected. 

Shortly after he regained his liberty, he was involved, in his 
capacity of alderman, iu a new contest. The officers of the House 
of Commons were ordered to take certain printers into custody, 
for publishing the debates ; and three of them being apprehended, 
were brought before the Lord Mayor Crosby, and Aldermen 
AA’ilkes and Oliver, who not only released the printers, hut bound 
them over to prosecute the messengers for assault and wrongous 
imprisonment. Crosby and Oliver were sent to Che Tower j and 
the clerk of the city was ordered, nt the table of the House of 
Commons, to tear out the leaves of the register on which the 
judgment of the magistrates was recorded. But AVilkes refused 
to obey the summons of the house, unless he were permitted to 
take his scat as member for Middlesex. The whole affair created 
tremendous excitement. The matter was allowed to drop; and 
from that time the debates have been regularly published. 

In 1771, Wilkes was chosen sheriff; and it was lie who first 
opened the galleries of the Old Bailey to the public. The city 
in 1772 presented him with a rich silver cup, embossed with the 
assassination of Julius Cm: sac. Being again returned for Mid- 
dlesex, he was allowed to take his scat without, opposition. For 
a number of years he made an annual unsuccessful motion to 
have the record of liis expulsion expunged from the journal of the 
House of Commons. 

AVilkes gradually became in politics, us he expressed it himself, 
“ an exhausted volcano.” He rose to the, highest civic honours, 
having been Lord Mayor iu 1775, and elected Chamberlain in 1770. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society; and was at one 
time Colonel of the Buckinghamshire Militia. He received the 
I thanks of the Privy Council for his activity during the riots of 
1780. He died in his 71st year.* 
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MU. WALTER HAMOND’S « PARADOX.” 

In the nccount of Madagascar, in No. II. mention is made of Mr. 
Walter Ilnmond’s “ Paradox, proving that the inlinhitants of 
Madagascar are the happiest people in the world.” The great 
object of Mr. Ilamond is to induce the people of England, by a 
tempting report of the riches, fertility, and fine climate of Mada¬ 
gascar, to colonise it; and so he goes in this roundabout way to 
accomplish his purpose. Praising the nakedness of the natives, 
he thus mourns over the evil propensity which leads people to 
wear clothes :— 

u As for ourselves, we nre compelled (so miserable and poore we 
are) to ho beholden to the unreasonable creatures for our raiment, rob¬ 
bing one of his si in, another of his wooll, another of his hair,—nay 
not so much as the poor wormr doth escape 11 s, whoso very excrements 
we take to rover us willed!, while they, in the mean time, arc nothing 
beholden unto us. Was nature a mother to them, and a stepdamc to 
us ? No; lint as a kind and loving mother, she hath sufficiently pro¬ 
vided for ns. It is our own luxurious effeminacy that hath shipped us 
of our natural simplicity, and clothed us with the ragges of dissimula¬ 
tion. Let us consider the natural beauties of all the plants, fruits, and 
Rowers : they have no artificial covering, yet they So far exceed man in 
beauty ami magnificence (the lily in particular, truth itself hath spoken 
it) that Solomon in all his royalty was not anayed like one of these.’’ 

So far, Master (Inmond; and just observe how he misapplies 
Scripture to elineh his nonsense ! For “ Truth itself,” as he justly 
phrases it. did not hid us observe the “lilies of the field,” for 
the purpose of inducing us not to care for raiment nt all; hut his 
words were addressed to those to whom was committed the great 
work of first propagating Christianity, in order to inspire them 
with that spirit of divine faith, which would lift them above anxious 
care nbout the necessities of life; and, doubtless, in a modified 
sense, they are applicable to Christians in all time. If Master 
Ilamond had gone a little farther in his quotation, he would have 
confuted himself,—“ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
dield, which to-day is, aud to-morrow is e.ast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe yon, O ye of little faith ?” 

Ilamond was a surgeon, mid therefore must have been, so far, 
an educated man; bow could he utter nonsense which goes lo the 
root of all I mile and commerce—of nearly ail that binds rivilised 
society, nr gives life to existence? Recollect, that nonsense was 
uttered two centuries ago - in I fill), - • and IH,'.!) is a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent period. Hut let us try him ngnin. Here he quotes the old 
stuff about Diogenes. The natives of Madagascar, he s.-ys, 11 have 
not so many superfluous things ns we have, and therein they are 
happy. When Diogenes came by chance into a fair, and savv so 
many toys and baubles to be sold, he brake out into these words : 

‘ O how happy am 1 that have no want of any of these things!’ 
And upon a time, to show how despicable unnecessary things are, 
he threw away his dish, because he saw another lap water out of 
the hollow of his hand.” 

Diogenes was a conceited fool, that thought himself a wise man : 
yet there was a dash of the rogue in him, too. He went ahoiil 
Athens, " dressed in a coarse double robe, which served him as a 
cloak by day and a coverlet by night; anil he carried a wallet to 
receive alms of food, llis abode was a cask in the temple of 
Cybele. In the summer he rolled himself in the burning sand, 
and in the winter clung to the images m the street covered with 
snow, in order that he might accustom himself to endure all 
varieties of weather.” But a far profoundcr philosopher than 
Diogenes told him that he saw his price through iris rags. Let us, 
however, return lo Madagascar and Master Hamond. He has 
rather a shrewd hit here. Of the natives lie says, 

“ We think them fools because they give us an ox for afew red beads. 
But suppose that they should see us give the price of twenty oxen for one 
white stone of the same bigneasc, would not they lnugli at our extreme 
folly? yet, when it is bought, they will not give j on a calabash of milk 
for it.”' 

We may dismiss Master Hamond, and his “ Paradox,” with one 
extract more. The “golden age” of which he here speaks, has 
been, in all time, a “ Paradise of fools.” The true golden age 
has yet to come. 

“ The golden ngc so much celebrated by ancient writers, was not so 
called from the estimation or predomination that gold had in the hearts 
of men, for in that sense, ns one said wittily,— 

1 This may be truly cal’’d the age of gold : 

For it both honour, love, and friends, are sold;’ 
but from the contempt thereof, ’then love and concord flourished; 


then rapine, theft, extortion, and oppression, were not known; which 
happy age these people at this present enjoy. But when men began 
to dig into the bowels of the earth, to make descents as it were down 
iuto hell to fetch this glittering oare from the liabitutious of divells 
and tonestrinl goblins, with it camo up contention, deceit, lyiug, swear¬ 
ing, theft, murder, and all the seven capital sins ; as pride, covetous- 
ucBse, wrath, gluttony, and tho rest; so that wo must needs confess 
that it had been happy for us if gold had nover been known.” 

BANISHMENT OF THE FAIRIES. 

“ There never was a merry world since the fairies left dancing, aud 
the parson left conjuring. The opiniun of tho latter kept thieves in 
awe, and did ns much good in a country as a justice of peace.”— 
Selden— Table Talk. 

This holds true of a country in a transition state, when super¬ 
stition, which kept the people in awe, is breaking up, nnd a dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge has not come lo supply its place. 

Chaucer complains that even in his time the fairies had lost 
their ground:— 

“ In old time of tho king Arthur, 

Of which that Britons spoken great honour 
AH was this land fulfilled of tkcrio ; 

The elf queen, with her joly company, 

Danced full oft in many a greno mead, 

This was tho old opinion, as 1 rede— 

I speuke of many hundred } cars ago, 

But now can no man see no elves mo. 

For now the great charity and prayers 
Oflimitours [begging friars] and other holyfreres, 

That scarchon every land aud every stream. 

As thick as motes in tlic sunne-hcam, 

Blessing halls, ilium hers, kitchens, and bourcs. 

Cities and Imrglics, castles high ami towers, 

Thropcs and bann s, sheep-pens and dairies, 

This mukellt that there ben no fairies. 

For there as wont to walken was an elf, 

There wttlkcth now the liurilour himself.” 

The limitour derived Iris name from being limited to beg within 
a certain district. 

Sir Walter Scott, who quotes the above in his “ Demonology,” 
also quotes a ballad written by I)r. Corbet, who was bishop of 
Oxford and MorwioU in the beginning of tlie 17th century. “ A 
proper new ballad, entitled the Fairies’ Furewell, to be sung or 
whistled to the tune of the Meadow Brow by the learned ; by the 
unlearned to the tune of Fortnne: 

" Farewell, rewards and fairies. 

Cloud housewives now may say, 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well os they ; 

And tlfnugh they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do. 

Yet who of lato for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence iu her shoo ? 

“Lament, lament, old aliboys, 

1 he fairies’ lost command : 

Tluy dal lint, change priests' babies, 

But some have changed your land, 

* * * * 

II By which vve note the fairies 
Were of the old profession, 

Their songs were Avc Maries, 

Their dances were procession. 

But uovv, alas! they all arc dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas j 
Or farther for religion fled. 

Or else they take their caso." 

“ We almost,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ envy the credulity of those 
who, in the gentle moon-light of* a summer night in England, amid 
tho tangled glades of a deep forest, or tho turfy swell of her romantic 
commons, could fancy they saw the fairies tracing their sportive ring. 
But it is % vain to regret illusions which, however engaging, yield 
their placo before tho increase of knowledge, like shadows at tho 
advance of morn. These superstitions have already served their best 
and most useful purpose, having been embalmed in the poetry of 
Milton and Shakspeare, as well aa writers only inferior to these great 
names.” 
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HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION. 

The following sketch of the “ Origin and History of Transpor¬ 
tation,” is taken from a recent Parliamentary Report made by a 
Committee appointed to impure into the system of Transporta¬ 
tion, and its efficacy as a punishment:— 

“ Tile punishment of transportation i.t founded on that of exile, 
both of which are unknown to common law. Exile, according to 
the best authorities, was introduced, as a punishment, liy the 
Legislature in the 39th year of Elizabeth; and the first time that 
transportation was mentioned was in an net of IB Charles I. c. 3, 
which empowered the judges to exile for life the moss-troopers of 
Cumberland and Northumberland, to any of bis Majesty’s pos¬ 
sessions in Americu. The punishment, authorised by this act, is 
somewhat different from the one now termed transportation, inas¬ 
much as the latter consists not only of exile to a particular place, 
but of compulsory labour there. It appears, however, to have 
been the practice at an early period to subject transported offen¬ 
ders to penal labour, and to employ them as slaves on the estates 
of the planters; and the 4 Geo. I. o. 11, gave to the person who 
contracted to transport them, to his heirs, successors, and assigns, 
a property and interest in the service of such offenders, for the 
period of their scutuuces. The great want of servants in the 
colonics was one of the reasons assigned for this mode of punish¬ 
ment, and offenders were put up to auction, and sold by the per¬ 
sons who undertook to transport them, as bondsmen for the period 
of their sentences. Notwithstanding, however, the dearth of 
luhomers, many of the colonies, especially Ihirbadoes, Maryland, 
and New York, testified their disinclination to have their wants 
supplied by such means ; and the opinion of Franklin, as to the 
letting loose upon the New World the outcasts of the Old, is too 
well known for your committee to repeat it. With the war of inde¬ 
pendence transportation to America ceased. Instead of taking that 
opportunity for framing n good system of secondary punishments, 
instead of putting in force the provisions of the 19 Geo. 111. c. 71, 
by which parliament intended to establish in this country the 
penitentiary system of punishment, the government of the day 
unfortunately determined to adhere to transportation. It was not, 
however, deemed expedient to otter to the eohmics, that remained 
loyal in America, the insult of making them any longer a place of 
punishment for offenders. It was determined, therefore, to plant 
a new colony for this sole purpose; and an uct was passed in the 
24th year of George Ihe Third, which empowered Ins Majesty in 
council to appoint what place, beyond the seas, either within or 
without his Majesty’s dominions, offenders shall be transported ; 
and by two orders in council, dated (ith December, 17110, the 
eastern coast of Australia, and (he adjacent islands, were fixed 
upon. In the month of May, 171*7. the first band of convicts 
departed, which, in the succeeding year, founded the colony of 
New isoutli Wales. 

“ To plant a colony, ami to form a new society, has ever been 
an arduous task. In addition to the natural difficulties nrising 
from ignorance of the nature of tho soil and of the olimnte of a 
new country, the first re tilers have generally had to contend with 
innumerable obstacles, which only undaunted patience, firmness 
of mind, and constancy of purpose, could overcome. Hut what¬ 
ever the amount of difficulties attendant on the foundation of 
colonies, those difficulties were greatly augmented, in New South 
Wales, by the •character of the first settlers. The offenders who 
wire transported in the past century to America, were sent to 
communities, the bulk of whose population were men of thrift 
and probity ; the children of improvidence w'ere dropt in by drib¬ 
blets amongst the mass of a population already formed, and were 
absorbed and assimilated as they were dropped in. They were 
scattered and separated from each other; some acquired habits of 
honeBt industry, and all, if not reformed by their punishment, 
were not certain to he demoralised by it. In Neiv South Wules,, 
on the contrary, the community was composed of the very dregs 
of society; of men proved by experience to be unfit to be at large 
in any society, and who were sent from the British gaols, and 
turned loose to mix with one another in the desert, together with, 
a few task-masters, who were to set them to work in the open 
wilderness; and with the military, who were to keep tliAn from 
revolt. The consequences of this strange assemblage /ere vice, 
immorality, frightful disease, hunger, dreadful mortality, among the 
settlers; the convicts were decimated by pestilence on the voyage, 
and again decimated by famine on their arrival; and Ihe most 
hideous cruelty was practised towards the nnfoTtunato n&tivqp. 
Such is the early history of New South Wales^ 


“ The present condition of a transported felon is mainly deter¬ 
mined by the 5th Geo. IV. c. 114, tiie Transportation Act, which 
authorises her Majesty in council “ to appoint any place or places 
beyond the seas, eitherwitiun or without herMajesty’» dominions,” 
to which offenders so sentenced shall lie conveyed; the order for 
their removal must be given by one of the priuci]ial Secretaries of 
State. The places so appointed arc, tlic two Australian colonies 
of New South Wales and A nn Diemen’s Land; the small voluanio 
island, called Norfolk Island, situated about 1000 miles from the 
eastern shores of Australia, nnd Bermuda, Seventy-five thousand 
two hundred convicts have been transported to New Soutli Wales 
since its settlement in 1787: on the average of the lust five years 
3544 offenders have been annually sent there ; and the whole con¬ 
vict population of the colony, in 1I.I3C, amounted to 23,251 men 
and 2377 women; in all, 27,831. Twcnty-sovcn thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine 'convicts have been sent to Van Dicmun’s 
Land since the year 1817 j the number annually transported there 
on the uveruge of the last live years is 2078; anil the convict popu¬ 
lation in 1035 was 11,014 men, and 2054 women ; in all, I (>,968. 
Af Norfolk Island the number of convicts, most of whom liad 
been re-transported for offences committed in New South Wales, 
was, in 1037, above 1200 ; and ul Bermuda, the number of con¬ 
victs does not exceed 1100. 

" The A Geo. 1\ . c. ill, likewise gives to tlic governur of a 
penal colony a propeity in the services of a transported offender 
for the period of his sentence, nnd authorises the governor to 
assign over such offender to any other person. The only other 
imperial statutes with regard to transportation which ought to he 
mentioned nre, the 3(1 Deo. III. e. 47, which enables her Majesty 
to authorise ftie governor of o penal colony to remit, absolutely 
or conditionally, a part or the whole of the sentences of convicts; 
the !) Geo. IV'. c. 83, which empowers the governor to grant a 
temporary or purlial remission of sentence ; and the 2 A 3 \Y ill. 
IV. c. 62, which limits the power of the governor in this respect. 
No reference need he made to other statutes, which merely deter¬ 
mine for wliat crimes transportation is tlic. punishment. In New 
South Wales and Vun Dienmu’s Land convicts ure subjected to a 
variety of colonial laws, framed by the local legislatures, esta¬ 
blished under the New South Wales Act, 9 Geo. IV. c. 83.” 


CHARM FOR CRAMP. 

Superstition. —Coleridge gives us an amusing instance of how 
long superstion will hold its ground, even utter tlic spirit has clean 
gone out of it. The following charm Jur cramp was doubtloss 
often repeated in perfect faith, though now it sounds to us very 
ludicrous and profane-like 

“ When I was a little boy at the Uluc-coat .School, theio was a 
charm for one's foot when asleep ; and 1 believe it had been in tho 
school since its foundation in tho timo of Edward tlic .Sixth. The 
march of intellect has probably now exploded it. It run thus,— 

* Foot, foot, foot, is fust asleep, 

Thumb, thumb, thumb, in spittle wo steep: 

Crosses three we make to ease as. 

Two for the thieves and ono for Christ Jesus. ’ 

And the same charm screed for a cramp in tho icg, with the following 
substitution:— 

‘ Tho devil is tying a knot ill my Jcg, 

Murk, Cuke, and John, unloose it 1 beg ; 

(Tosses tliicc,’ Ac. 

And really, upon gutting out of bed, where the cramp moBt frequently 
occurred, pressing the sole of tho foot on the cold lloor; and theu 
repeating this cliuim with tho acts comiguretivo thereupon prescribed, 
1 cun safely affirm that I do not remember an instance in which the 
cramp did not go away in a few seconds. 

“ I should not wonder if it were equally good for a stitch in the 
side, hut I cannot say I ever tried it lor that." 


A REASON WITH A SLIT IN IT. 

A won iis of decent nppearanco curno one day into a stationer’s 
shop and desired to purchase a pen, for which she paid a penny. On 
receiving it she returned it, with tho observation that it waa good for 
nothing. Another was given tier, but sbo gave tliis also back again, 
with the same remark. On being asked what fault she had to 
find with thorn—“ Why how," sho returued, “could they possibly 
bo good for an;thing when both Inffl a slit at tho end?” 
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STATISTICS OF LONDON.—POPULATION. 

In the reign of Henry ll.london contained 40,000 Inhabitants. In tlmt at 
Wllllein III. (he number was 074,000; George III., 07(1,000; ditto, 1001, 
1,007,000; ditto, 1811. 1,304,000; George IV., 1821, 1,674.000; William IV., 

■ 1831, 1,860,000. Of thin population, there were within the bllle of mortality, 

. In 1821 ,000,678 men, and 768,007 women, being 38 women to 33 men. Of this 
number, according to the census, 8,835 families were agriculturists, 190,902 
mechanics, and 110,834 of other professions. Allowing four persons to each 
family, there were 800,000 persons of the Industrious class, and 464,000 with, 
out any particular useful profession. In 1H36, amongst (his great population, 
there were 60 bankers, 1,080 stock-brokers, 300 physicians, 680 chemists, 1,180 
surgeons, 131 notaries, 1,130 lawyers, 1,360 merchants, 3,480commercial agents, 
3,100 bakers, 1,800 butchers, 200 brewers, 4,300 public-house keepers, 3,000 
tailors, 2,600 shoemakers, 390 hatters, 200 curriers, 620 architects, builders, Ac. 
But the number of persons attached to each of these professions Is about tan 
ttinea that of the masters. There are 16,302 shoemakers, without Including 
the apprentices; 14,562 tailors; 10,625 carpenters and joiners; In all 450 dif¬ 
ferent sorta of businesses. In 1836 there were 207 hotels, 447 taverns, 537 
coffee-houses, 5,075 public-houses aud beer-shops, 8,640 gin palaces, and 15,830 
carious Shops, From 1744 to 1800, during the period of 66 yean, tbo deaths 
in London exceeded the number of births by 267,000, being on an average 
annually a lost of 4,800 persons. Whilst from 1801 to 1830, during a .pace of 
80 yean, the births exceeded the deaths by 102,075, or on an average 3,600 per 
annum_ The Mirror. 

SPELLING. 

The Woods of Lancashire are a distinguished family for character, wealth, 
and talent; the eldest son, John Wood, has been returned member of parlia¬ 
ment for Preston several times, and proved himself a steady supporter of civil 
and religious liberty. A laughable circumstance once tuok place upon e trial 
in Lancashire, where the head of the family, Mr. Wood, son,, was examined as 
a witness. I’pon giving his name, Otllwell Wood, the JudgS, addressing the 
reverend person, said, “ Pray, Mr. Wood, how do you spell your name ? ” The 
old gentleman replied— “ O double T 

I double U 
B double I. 
double U 

. double O D.” 

Upon which the astonished lawgiver laid down his pea, saying it was Uie most 
extraordinary name he had ever met with in Ids life, and, after two or three 
attempts, declared he was unable to record it,— Gardiner. 

TURKISH CEMETERIES. 

There is nothing more striking perhaps about a Turkish town or village, than 
the extent of buryiug-grounds attached to them, and the great disproportion 
in number which the mansions of the dead bear to those of the living. Nat 
that it ia difficult to account fur this peculiarity In a country where the prac- 
tire ia never to dlaturh e grave, .but to assign to each pilgrim hi« own resting- 
place ; so that wo can see the tombs of many departed generations, while one 
only of the living requires lodgings at a time, and the same tenements may 
serve fbr many successive tenants, But the multitude of these memorials of 
the dead seen collected together, and outnumbering so ominously Uio signs of 
life and population, cannot fail to Impress the beholder very forcibly with 
thoughts of the myriads who have passed away—who have gone the road we 
must all follow; In short, of the exceeding frailty of human existence, and that 
” in the midst of life we are in death." At ibis place (Nskew) the burylng- 
grounds exhibited a singular spectacle, disposed as they were upon the brow 
of certain rising grounds abpve the village; for as et ery grave was marked 
with a slender upright white stone, on the top of which a turban Is sometimes 
rudely indicated, or some verses from the Koran arc inscribed, they looked in 
the beams of the rlsiog sun just like the remains of snrae young plantation that 
had been auddenly bleated, and the withered rain-bleached stumps of which 
elone remained.— JPraeer't Winter Journey. 

DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF VEGETABLES UPON DIFFERENT 
ANIMALS. 

The Botanical Frofcaaor, in a lecture delivered at Klng'e College, said that 
Horses will not touch cruciferous plants,but will feed on teed grasses, amidst 
abundance of which goats hare been known to starve; end these latter again 
will eat and grow fat on the watar hemlock, which la a rank poison to otbor cat¬ 
tle. In like manner, plga will feed on henbane, while they ere destroyed by 
common pepper; end the hone, which avoids the bland turnip, will grow fat on 
rhubarb."—-Farmer’* Magazine. 

THE TRUE USES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

1 make not my head a grave, but a treaaury or khowledge; 1 intend no mo- ’ 
nopoly, but a community in teeming ; I etudy not for my own aake only, but 
for theirs that study not for ihemselres; I envy no men that knows more than 
myself, but pity them that know less. I Instruct no man as an exorcise of my 
knowledge, or with an Intent rather to nourteh and keep It alive In mine own 
lived, than beget end propagate it in hts; and in the midst of all my endea¬ 
vour* there la but one thought that dejects me, that my acquired parte mutt 
perish with myself, nor can be legactad among my honoured friends.— Sir T. 
Browne.', ‘ 


RECREATION*. 

Dec nation Is a second creation, whon weatlnoia hath almost annihilated 
one's spirit*. It ie the breathing of the soul, which otherwise would b4 stifled 
with continual business. We may trespass in them, if using such as are forbid¬ 
den by tbo lawyer as against itetutes; physician as against health; divine ea 
against conscience.— Fuller’* Holy and VrO/ane Stats. 

EXPENSE OF A SEVENTY-FOUR GDN SKIP. 

1. A regular 74 guq ship takes 8,000 oaks to build her. These trees would 
require one hundred acres of lend for their growth, end would be nearly e hundred 
yean in coming to maturity. Three tfaouaand oaks would tlmbar a thousand 
cottages, for as many industrious families, and this would be n rational purpose 
for employing oak limber—2. The yearly expense of e 74-gun abip In com¬ 
mission Is about eight times as much as the salary of the president of the United 
States i yet our president, with his enlightened views of our foreign policy, Is 8 
far better aecurily for the preservation of peace, then any battle-ship we can 
send to sea .—American Paper.—3. How many thousand ship* hts England 
sent to foreign countries to spretd devastation and death > The money ex- 
pended In building, equipping, and supporting one of ikes, would be sufficient, 
with the Divine bleulng, to convey Chrialtenity, with lte civilising effects, to 
hundreds of thousands of people.— WilUam’e Miteionary Enterprise. 

GILT BUTTON!*. 

Looking at the brilliant appearance of e gilt button, the substance of the 
gold which coven :t It by no means obvious to us; but When It It proved that 
five grates of gold, worth lud., will gild 144 buttons on inch in diameter, the 
amazing ductility of the metal no longer surprises us, end we can easily credit 
that lte thickness does not exceed more than the 214,666th part ot on Inch In 
the coarser branches of thla manufacture —Nemepaper Paragraph. 

SAYINGS FROM THE TALMUD. 

When Atop In answer to the question pul to him by Chllo, “ What God was 
doing ?" said “ that ha was depressing the proud and exalting the humble," 
tlie reply was considered at most admirable. But the same sentiments are to 
be found In the Medrtth; though expressed, as usual with the Jewish writers, 
in the form of e story, it runs Ihus“ A matron once asked Rabbi Jos t, • In 
how many days did God creeio the world ?' ‘ In tlx days,' replied tha Rabbi, 
at it is written,' In six days God made the hoerrns end the earth.’ 'But,' 
continued she. ‘ what it he doiug now ?' ' Oh I’ replied the Rabbi,' he makes 
Udders on which he causes the poor to ascend, and the rich to descend,* or, in 
other words, he exalts the lowly, and depresses the haughty.’ ” Than were 
discovered on the fragments of an ancient tombstone, Greek words to tha fol¬ 
lowing purpose:—" I was not, and 1 became; I am not, but shell be.” The 
same thought ia expresiod In the following reply at Rabbi Gabllie to a sceptic. 
A freethinker once sold to Rabbi Gmblfaa, “ Ye fool* who believe In a resur¬ 
rection, sco ye not that the Bring die ? how then can you believe that the deed 
■hall live ?” “ Silly man i" replied Gablha, “ thou bellarest In a creation- 
well then, If what never before existed, exists; why may not that which once 
existed, exist again ?"—Goo<thugh‘i lecturer on Biblical literature,' 

' GOODNESS, 

It Is some hope of goodness not to grow worse; it is n part of badness not to 
glow heller. 1 wilt take heed of quenching the spark, and strive to kindle 
a Bra. If I have the goodness 1 should, it is not too much; why should I make 
it leas ? If 1 keep the goodness I have 'lit not enough: why do I not make It 
more ? He ne'er was so good at he should be, that doth not strive to be better 
than ha ia: he never will be better than he Is, that doth not fear to be worse 
than he wu.—WarwicK’e Spare Minulee. 

NEGOTIATION BEFORE A WAR. 

Two nations, or most likely two governments, have a dispute; they reason 
tha point backwards and forwards; they cannot determine It; perhaps they 
do not wish to determine; so, like two carmen in the street they fight It out; 
fint, however, dressing themselves up to look fine, and pluming themselves on 
(hair absurdity. Just as If two carmen were to go end put on their Sunday 
clothes, and stick e feather in their hate besides, in order to be at dignified tad 
fantastic as possible. They then “ go at it,” end cover ihemselres with mud! 
blood! and glory I Can anything be more ridiculous? Yet, apart from tha 
habit of thinking otherwise, and being drammed Into the notion by the very Mys 
of infancy, the similitude Is not one atom too ludicrous; no, nor a thousandth 
pert enough so .—leigh Hunt, 

VANITY A FOR TO AGREEMENT. 

For l’epe'a, exquisite good sente, take the following, which la s master, 
piece i—“ Nothing binders the constant agreement of people who live together, 
but mere vanity; a secret Instating' upon what they think their dignity or merit, 
and inward expectation of such an over-measure of deference end regard ns 
enswen I* their own extravagant false testa, and which nobody can pay, be¬ 
cause noon but themselves can tall readily what pitch It amounts to.” Thou¬ 
sands or houses would be happy to-morrow. If this pasaoge were written la 
letters of gold over the mantel-piece, end the offenders could have the courage 
to apply It to themselves.— Monthly Chronicle. 
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WORDSWORTH AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

Dobing the greater portion of the eighteenth century, the 
spring of English poetry yielded hut a scanty supply. A respect¬ 
ably filled list might be produced, of names, nil of which were more 
or less celebrated. But some of the best poets of that period 
wrote very little; and there were others who, if they put forth 
their claims in the present day, would cither be assigned a low 
place on the roll, or be excluded altogether; such as Dyer with 
his “ Fleece,” to whom, notwithstanding, Wordsworth has in¬ 
scribed a complimentary sonnet i and Grainger, with his “ .Sugar 
Cane.” From the days of Pope and his minor contemporaries, to 
those of Goldsmith, Cowpcr, and Burns, the roost conspicuous 
games nre, Thomson, a genuine bard; tasteful and fastidious 
Gray; elegant Sheustonc ; fiery Collins; 

“Ill-fated Savngo, at whose birth wfugimt 
No parent but the Muse, no friend hut Heaven 5” 

coarse, clever Churchill; Chatterton, “ the sleepless soul that 
perished in his pride Mark Akcnside, the author of the “ Plea¬ 
sures of ImaginationYoung, of the “Night Thoughtswith 
poet-critics, and collectors, one or two of whom displayed true 
feeling and taste; Bishop Percy, and Warton, to whom we may 
add Dr. Johnson. Hannah More and Mrs. Barbauld belong, like 
Crahbc, to the past century and the present. 

The French revolution seemed like the breaking up of the foun¬ 
tains of the great deep. High over the flood floated the ark of 
imagination*; and when the waleis abated, a host came forth, who, 
like the sons of Noah, parcelled out the earth amongst them. 
Wordsworth chose for his domain the Human Hbabt ; Southey 
went hither and thither, now in Spain, now in South America, or 
in the Arabian Desert, or deep in “ Domdaniel caverns ; ” Cole¬ 
ridge, with his “ Ancient Mariner,” soared into a new region; 
Rogers and Byron selected classic ground ; Scott, attended by the 
“ Ettrick Shepherd,” made his native hills, and lakes, and border 
land, to ring with the echo of the bugle blast, and the clash of 
arms; Campbell fled across tire Atlantic, and by the banks of the 
Susquehanna painted “ the stoic of the woods, a man without a 
tear; ” and Moore hovered over 

• “ That drliglitful^irosince of the sun. 

The Hrst of Persian lamb ho shines upon," 

which he has lit up with the glories of “ Lalla Rooklt.” Then 
came a troop of children and disciples worthy of their sites and 
masters. Deep-sounding and mysterious Shelley; graceful, though 
feeble Keats} James Montgomery, who, whether he leads us to 
the “ World before the Flood,” to the “Pelican Island,” to the 
tropics, or to Greenland, lias displayed no mean genius in a won¬ 
derful age; his brother and fellow minister, Bernard Barton ; 
Wilson, and Bowles, and Milman, and Croly; Pringle, who roused 
the Hon in his lair, and shoutfd “ Afar in the Desert; • Hood, 
whose laughter has made us forget that he can move fa tears; 
Leigh Hunt, who, ii'he had lived in another age, might have been 
hailed as a star of more than ordinary magnitude; with Tennant, 
who sang of “ AnstcrFair and Bonnie Maggy Lauder; ” Bloom¬ 
field and Kirkc White, Cunningham and Kennedy, Atherstone add 
vot. t. 


l’ollok, and Hubert Montgomery—with others, who shrink from 
arrogating the name of poet, though they have produced poetry 
that need not hide its head. Of the lady poets, Joanna Baillie 
and Mrs. Hemans may be taken as the representatives. 

But now Byron is dead, and Scott is dead, and Coleridge is 
dead; grey hairs, like a crown of glory, encircle the head of the 
old man of the mountains; Southey has mado his literary will, and 
is acting ns his own executor—the sons of Auak nre departing from 
the earth, and soon there will be scarcely one left of the remuant 
of the giants. We are fallen on evil times'. cry the palled critics 
—“ the star of the engineer must he on the decline, before thnt of 
the poet can culminate again.” Doleful indeed it would be if the 
literary world remained ns it once was, when critics and readers 
moved together like a united phalanx, and when the casual readers 
wore reganlejj as a mixed multitude that followed the camp, of 
whom little heed was taken. Now, inclosing the old literary 
world, there is an outer circle Increasing daily in depth and breadth, 
a vast accession to the rank* of readers, to whom Wordsworth, 
and Scott, and Southey, and Coleridge, and all the host of them, 
are almost as new as when their productions first appeared. In 
fact, the master-minds of English literature, from Chaucer and 
Shakspeare, down to Scott and Wordsworth, are “ renewing their 
youth ; ” and living again in the hearts of the British people, and 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. Wo can therefore afford 
to rest awhile, even though no great man should speedily appear 
among us_for we have ample store of immortal thought, where¬ 

withal to feed and fill the public mind for a generation yet to come. 

If we use the word “ popularity” in an extended senac, not as 
implying merely great sale of productions and great praise of 
critics, but as signifying one whose character and genius have 
provoked great discussion, and whoso name has been much in 
the public mouth, then Wordsworth has been as popular as any of 
his most celebrated contemporaries. It was all hut a moral 
and physical impossibility that he should have made as much 
noise as Byron or Scott. He was in advance of his time.; 
and thgt time was a period of tremendous conflict. When the 
thunder of the cannon deciding the fate of nations was almost 
heard in our island, could wc be expected to pay attention to - or 
at least to understand—a man who lay down in the grass and 
listened to the “ wandering voice ” of the cuckoo, who sympathised 
with the ecstatic delight of an idiot hoy, or drew a profound 
thouglitfrom the braying of an ass? Campbell struck the true chord, 
when he summoned “ the spirits of our fathers ” from the deep, 
and “ far flashed the icd artillery; ” Scott touched a responsive 
strain when he sang of Marmion and the fatal fight of Hodden; 
Byron found an audience when he poured out his burning 
thoughts, for his heart was a volcano, and the sound of it was like 
the echo of a battle-field. And in like, manner, other poets of the 
day, who appealed to whatever most strongly occupied or agitated 
classes of men, were honoured and applauded in proportion to 
their success in touching the prevalent feeling. But Wordsworth' 
speaks to the inner man ; lie is the great qi miivr of poetry; lie 
rouses no turbulent or unholy emotions; lie does not make the 
feelings of his hearers oscillate between vice and madness; under 
his touch the meanest weed that gtows becomes a portion of the 
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universe ; he is tlfc high-priest of homk, blessing alike our basket 
and our store. He tells us himself, 

“ The moving accident is mil. my (mile, 

To freeze (he blnoil 1 have no reucly oris; 

’Tis my delight alone in summer sitndo 
To pipe a simple song lo thinking hearts." 

Yet lie, too, can write an inspiring strain ; some of his sonnets are 
amongst the noblest things in the hmgunge; and when he tells a 
legend of war and of the olden tunc, he converts it into a strain of 
jmrestchivalry — moving, like his own “ White Doe of Rylstouc,” 
most gracefully amongst the ruins of the past. 

'Wordsworth, we have said, has been us popular as any of his 
contemporaries. Ife was in advance of his time, and could not 
but expect to be misunderstood, and, being misunderstood, to be 
misrepresented. Yet the power of Iris genius has kept him ever 
before the public, in spite of misunderstandings and misrepresen¬ 
tations. The many, indeed, stood back, and asked whut the 
mail was muttering; anil some, who said they understood his 
language, expounded it to the multitude, and pronounced it 
gibberish. But there were a few who knew that Wordsworth’s 
meaning lay in the rcho of his words; and even in that time of 
noise and strife they waited in silence till they heard it. That 
number is increasing; and if it be a fact that a considerable bulk 
of readers are now enjoying Wordsworth’s poetry, it is a sure 
proof of our social progress. It shows that the poetry of the bugle 
and the drum does not occupy our attention to the exclusion of the 
music of nature; that our social and household affections are 
becoming more quick and powerful; and that more largely than 
ever we sympathise with the common joys, and wnnts, and woes of 
humanity. We do not doubt but that this is, to a considerable 
extent, the case; and Wordsworth’s fame may, therefore, be tikened 
to the evening star, rising with an ethereal lustre as his day of 
human life is descending into the darkness of the grave. 

Wordsworth, though avowedly looking forward to a better time, 
and professedly content to be a present martyr, has yet shown 
himself a poet and a man, by the manner in which he has felt the 
ridicule heaped upon him. Thus, on the publication of 1‘eter 
Bell—a story presenting, as other portions of Wordsworth’s 
poetry does, many points for stupid ridicule, but which is full of 
a homely, eloquent wisdom—there followed a shout of derision ; 
and, in imitation of Milton, he writes a sonnet, “ on the detraction 
which followed a certain poem,” in which—though far indeed 
from displaying anything of the mingled spile, hatred, and wrath 
of Byron,—he yet shows how he was touched. “ Some,” he 
says, 

** Waxed wroth, amt with foul flaw*, a harpy brood, 

Oh hard and hero clamorously fell. 

Heed not, wild rover onee through licalh and glen. 

Who mml’st at length the heller life thy choice. 

Heed not such onset! nay, if praise of men 
To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, ’ 

1.1ft up that grey-haired forehead, und rejoiea 
In the just tribute of thy poet’s pen !" 

An instance of his yielding to the power of ridicule may be 
given. lie heard an incident respecting a blind boy, who, on the 
banks of I.ocb Leven, had ventured out on the water in a very 
fruii boat, and was brought back by a pursuing crew of fishermen, 
after much anxiety on the part of his mother and neighbours. 
This he turns into a tale—“ The Blind Highland Boy.” The 
" Edinburgh Review” screeched with laughter at the mention of 
the boat,— 

"A IlorsEiioi.o Teg, like one of those 
Which women use lo wash their clothes!” 

“ This,” the Review exclaimed, “ it will be admitted, is carrying 
the matter as far as it will go; nor is there anything—down to the 


wiping of Bhoes, or the evisceration of chickens,—which may not 
he introduced into poetry, if this is tolerated.” The story jfas 
afterwards retouched and altered ; a “ turtle-shell” was sub¬ 
stituted for the “ Household Tub a roundabout explanation is 
given of how the large shell came to the neighbourhood; the blind 
hoy is represented to have heard a story we can scarcely suppose 
him to have heard ; this story “ dashed upon his mind,” he steals 
the shell from the house of a neighbour, and sets sail in it. Thus 
a very simple and interesting “ tale of a tub” was turned into a 
mere conceit. 

Measuring the poets of our time by that trying test, the depth 
and the duration of their influence over the minds and hearts of 
men, Wordsworth stands out the greatest of them all. Others 
have written more immediately for the present.; and in the pre¬ 
sent have some of them found an exceeding great reward. He 
has written for the future j and in the future must his treasure lie. 
For poetry is the shadow of man, and moves witli him as he moves. 
The roving barbarian and the venturesome “sea-king,” werelired 
by a tale of slaughter and of blood ; the bard threw the sunshine 
of his genius over murder, rapine, aud suffering, and cruelty and 
vulgarity became radiant ns with glory. Half-civilised nations 
delight in seeing the past held up to them through the. haze of 
imagination ; and those who are still farther advanced, whose 
blood flows sluggishly in tho tame routine of city life, and under 
the orderly rules of civilisation, like to have their quiescence 
stirred by tumultuous emotions. But a still farther advance is 
made, when we come to such poetry as that of Wordsworth— 
poetry which sanctifies the commonest actions of the commonest 
life—which gives us a vivid interest in ottr own humanity- - makes 
the hum of the bet'., the prattle of a child, laughter and tears, even 
the very stupidities of ignorance, full of a holy and divine wisdom— 
linking tiic visible and invisible worlds, and revealing to man 
glimpses of his marvellous destiny. All poetry does this in a 
degreo; the noblest poets have set this, more or less, before them, 
as the great, aim of their high calling. But Wordsworth has set 
himself to it as the exclusive business of his life, and pursued his 
object with a lofty spirit and an untiring faith; anil whatever 
difference there may be respecting bis diction, or his style, or his 
invention, (mere verbal criticism!) none who have read what, he 
has writ ten will doubt that lie has built for himself an enduring 
monument in the noblest faculties and feelings of the human 
hkaut. 

Wordsworth has scarcely anything of what is called dramatic 
power. He cannot construct an intricate plot, nor make his 
characters breathe and think aloud in our presence, through all 
the mazes of love, joy, hope, jealousy, hatred, wrath, and despair. 
He has but little versatility; bis human beings • have no great 
variety, and we can^frequently trace the same individual called 
upon to perform service in different parts. Though an exquisite 
painter, his lights and shadows are oftentimes too delicate for the 
great body of readers. At his command, the heath does not 
bristle up armed men, as if it had been sown with dragons’ teeth. 
He can lift a banner, aud stir “ the towers of St. Cuthbert ” with 
the shout of a warlike multitude: yet his voice is not for war, 
but peace: — 

" Armour rutting in hta hall) 

On the blood of ChObfll call,: 

’ Quell tho Scot ! * exclaims the lance ; 

‘ Bear mo to the heart of France! ’ 

Is the longing of the shield: 

Toll th; name, thou irnnLdlng Hold I 
Field of death, where’er tliou bo, 

Gronn thou with our victory! 

Happy day and mighty hour, 

When our Shepherd, iu his power. 
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Mailed and horsed, with lance and ivrord, 

To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the Flock of War! 

Alas 1 the fervent Harper did not know 
That for n tranquil soul the lay was framed, 

Who, long compelled in humble walks to go, 

Was softened into feeling, soothed, and lamod. 

Love had ho found in huts whore poor men lie, 

Ills daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The bleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead: 

Nor did he chango ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth; 

The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more: 

And ages after he was laid in earth, 

* The good Lord Clifford’ was the name he bore." 

Where, then, lies the power of Wordsworth ? Tie, like other 
poets, communes with heaven, but lie does not call upon the sons 
of God to come down, and behold the daughters of men, that 
they are fair. All nature is to him a living thing, and the elements 
have tongues ; but he does not people <l the heaven around, the 
earth below, vv with 

“ thick shapes of human death 
All horrible, unj wrought by human hands." 

Rather docs he conic “to the mountain of God, even to 1 Torch ; w 
to him the bush burns with fire, yet is it not consumed ; a voice 
is ever ringing in his ears : “ Put off thy shoes from otr thy feet, 
for the place on which thou standesl is holy ground.'’ 

The tender simplicity, and the charming grace, which charac¬ 
terise Wordsworth’s mind, arc exhibited chiefly in his minor 
poems. But the large poem of the “ Excursion ” is his standard 
production, in the preface to which he thus tells what has been 
the great object of his poetic life, and in which, though far from 
accomplishing his lofty purposes, he lias succeeded more than any 
other 

“ On Mun, on Nature, and on Human Life 
Musing m solitude, 1 oft perceive 
Fair trains of Imagery before me rise, 

Accompanied by feelings of delight, 

Pure, or with no unpleasing sadness mixed ; 

And I am conscious of aflecting thoughts 
And dear remembrances, whose presence soothes 
Or elevates the Miiul, intent to weigh 
The good and evil of our mortal slate.— 

To these emotions, whencesoe’er they come. 

Whither from breath of outward circumstance*, 

• Or from the soyl— au impulse to herself, 

I would give utterance in numerous verso. 

Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love and Hope, 

And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 

Of blessed consolations in distress; 

Of moral strength, and intellectual Power; 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual Mind that keeps her own * 

Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To Conscience only, and the law supremo 
Of that intelligence which points all— 

I sing —* fit audience let mo find, though few ! 

The 44 Excursion” was published os a portion of larJ&r poem 
planned by Wordsworth, called the 44 Recluse.” The * l Excur¬ 
sion 99 contains only four acting characters, three of them the 
counterparts of each other : its great deficiency of dramatic 
interest will probably ever prevent the poem from being generally 
read cojilintwuslg . One of the characters is the author himself, 


who meets by appointment a grey-haired Wanderer; one who 
in his youth had been a pedler, travelling over hill and dale, and 
by the sale of his merchandise had acquired a sufficiency in his 
old age, to enable him to wander for his pleasure as he had done 
for liis profit. The Wanderer is the opposite of 44 Peter Bell.” 
That notable rover had wandered over the country with a sluggish 
heart, and stupid head. 

“ Nature noVr emihi find the way 
Into the heart of 1 ‘etcr Hell, 
lu vain, through every changeful year, 

Did Nature lend him as before; 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose wo* to him, 

Ami it teas nothing mart .’ ^ 

But the Wanderer had ranged the earth with an observant eye; 
he was a self-taught philosopher; one of 

“ the poets that are '•own 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gift% 

The vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wnnting the accomplishment of lerse." 

In 1dm wah the 44 child father of the man:” for in his youth 
he had been a herd on Scottish hills, wlieic lie received the 
impressions that shaped his future life :— 

• “ on the tops 

Of the high mountains lie beheld the &un 
Rise up, an«l bathe the world in light 1 lie look'd-— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earili 
And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
Lu gladness! and deep joy. Thu clouds were Luurh’d, 

And in their silent faces did lie read 
I’nuttcruble love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; lux spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; they mv allowed up 
His h iiiiiiul being; in them did he live, 

And by them did lie live ; they were lux lift*. 

In such access of mind, in such Mgh hour 
Of visitation fmin the living CJod, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it cvpnid. 

No thanks lie breathed. In* proffered no requiat; 

Rapt into still euiiinuniioii tlmt transcends 
The imperfect others of prayer and praise, 

Ihs mi ml wait a thaukugtriitfi In the Power 
That matte him it trait hlisifeitnei,.t ami tmr ' ” 

The author meets this wot thy innii in a grove which was 
tenanted by a deserted and ruined cottage — 

“ four naked walls 
That stared upon each other ! ” 

Out of the ruins of this collage h constructed a most ivqui.dfo 
and affecting story. It. bad Ijivji inhabited by a happy «ouplc. 
The husband, a quiet, liumble man, who divided his time bctwvm 
his loom, and his ii 1 tic garden; the wife, whom the p«*'-t culls 
Margaret, 

11 whs n woman of a j*»cady mind. 

Tender and d»vp hi her excess of love, 

Not speaking much, pleased lather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts." 

The “famine seasons” of forty years ago struck down t|, 0 
comforts of the family, and the weaver was “ smitten wU), |.crilmiH 
fever.” When he recoveied, he found himself so far hack in the 
world as apparently not to be aide to be the man ho once was. 
Life became a purposeless thing—• 

“ One while lie would t[i*‘ak lightly of las lathes, 

And with n cruel lurigue: at other nines 
He losteil (hem with a (also, unnatural joy : 

And ’(was a rueful thing to ite the look. 

Of the poor innocent children.” 
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The man deserts hii family, and goes off as a soldier. The The three companions descend from the mountains; and they 
aflliet inn crushed, but did not extinguish, Margaret. Year after gain the company of a mountain Pastor, who takes up the argu- 
year, (he Wanderer passed, and marked the gradual change creep- meat against the Solitary on new ground. Standing in "the 
in? over the person and cottage of the poor woman—the picture churchyard among the mountains,” the history of a secluded and 
of slow wnsliug decay, and of the workings of a consuming grief, rural population is read ; and out of Buch scanty materials, a 
is painfully true to nature. At first, her house merely showed variety of sketches are given, exhibiting " the universal forms of 


“ a sleepy hand of negligence ”— 

“ Her infant babe 

Had from its moll.cr caugiht the Lrirk of Brief, 

And oghrd among its playthings." 

This child died ; another boy was sent out to a farmer; but 
Margaret, left alone, clung to her decaying habitation 

‘‘She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Have parted hence i" 

anil after tome weary years were spent, she died —“ last human 
tenant of these ruined walls.” Toor Margaret I one weeps over 
her, ns if she had been a dear and familiar friend. 

The Wanderer and the author now start ofT on a visit to the 
Solitary, a strange man. He had been a military chaplain; had 
married an affectionate woman, “not sparingly endowed with 
worldly wealth;” had lived happy with her in retirement for 
some yea-s ; when suddenly death entered his household, and 
earned off his two children mid their mother. From (he apathy 
of grief lie was roused by a great event:— 

" To I lie nulv world's astonishment, appeared 
The frlurlous opening, the unlook’d-for dawn, 

T..at promised everlnstlne joy to France! ” 

IT" brcmi? an enthusiast in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty :— 

" That righteous cause of frredom did, wc know, 

Combui", for one hostility, as friends, 
lUhercal untiins and the worst of slave* ; 

V,'ns served liy rival advocates tlintcnmo 
From regions opposite ns heaven nod hell. 

One courage seemed to animate them all : 

And. frum the dnrzlinir conquests daily gained 
lly thrir united efforts, there arose 
A promt and most presumptuous confidence 
In the transcendent wisdom of the age, 

And Its discernment." 

The Solitary, disappointed in his great expectations, was upset 
by the recoil; he lost the balance of his moral character ; became 
a bad man and a sneering sceptic. After various wanderings, lie 
fixed his home amongst the hills, and lived in a misanthropic 
seclusion. 

The visit to the Solitary introduces some noble descriptions of 
mountain scenery, interposed throughout the long debate between 
the Wtu drier’s warm-heurted faith and the cold scepticism 
of the Solitary—a scepticism engrafted on a nature originally kind 
and genial. The Wanderer has great hope in the progress of 
Man: 

" 1 have *cen 

A eui lulls child, who dwell upon a tro t 
Of inland ground, applying to bis car 
The convolution* of a smooth-lipped shi II; 

Towhicli. In stlmco hushed, hi* verysoul 
I.iMrncd intensely ; and his vimnlcnnncc soon 
Itnglilciicd will) joy ; for murmuring.* from within 
tVrre heard—sonerou* cudences ! whereby 
To his belief, die Monitor expressed 
Mysterious union witli iia native *en. 
li I'.'it stick a thell the V it it'mu' itSt'lf 
Is to the ear of At Hit ; and there are limes, 

1 doubt wot, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb nml flow, and cvcr-during power; 

And ciiitral pence, subsisting et the heart 
Of on-fit -s i»"ii:it 


human nature.” 

“ 1 love to hear that eloquent old man 
Tour forth hi* meditations, and descant 
On human life, from infancy to age. 

How pure his spirit 1 in what vivid hues 
His mind gives back the various hues of things, 

Cuught In thoir fairest, happiest attitude 1 
While he is speaking, 1 hare powor to aee 
liven as he sees; but when his voice hath ceased, 

Then, with a sigh, I sometimes feel, as now, 

That combinations so serene and bright, 

J.ikc those reflected In yon quiet pool, 

Cannot lie lasting in a world like ours, 

To great and small disturbances exposed." 

The " Excursion” is concluded by n visit to the Parsonage, 
and an evening visit to the lake; with disquisitions on the past 
state and future prospects of England, nnd au eloquent appeal to 
the State on behalf of the education of the people. 

THE DAGUEROTYl’E. 

Tub triumphs of chemistry are continually disclosing new 
wonders in the structure of the vast universe, and as each fresh 
step is made in the path of knowledge—ns another fact is 
obtained—wc behold the works of the Creator with increasing 
admiration. As the veil is lifted higher from the system of 
nature, wc regard witli greater reverence the Infinite Wisdom 
which planned that wonderful fabric. 

Wc wish to draw the attention of our renders to a discovery 
recently made by M. Daguerre, the well-known artist of the 
Diorama. His attention lias naturally been much directed to 
the nature and effects of light, and the course of his experiments 
has revealed to him an agent by which the reflections of a camera 
obseura may be fixed; by means of which Nature becomes her 
own delineator. The operation is extremely simple : the reflec¬ 
tion is thrown on a sheet of copper, properly prepared, and in a 
few minutes, from eight to ten, according to the intensity of the 
light, a perfect representation of the objects reflected is obtained. 
The appearance somewhat resembles a drawing in bistre or sepia, 
but when it is examined with a magnifying-glass, the observer is 
astonished at beholding every minute fold in the garments of the 
figures displayed with the utmost accuracy; the stones in the 
street may be counted; the moisture left on the pyvement by the 
rain, the signs on the shops, can be distinguished. 

This astonishing invention is, however, attended with somo 
inconveniences ; the colours are not uniformly affected; green 
tints are not fixed with the same rapidity as red, and the conse¬ 
quence is, that when these tints occur together, it is impossible to 
procure a perfect representation; the parts of the picture will not 
' possess an equal intensity of light and shade, and the design will 
consequently be deficient iu the harmony of nature. Another 
imperfection is the difficulty of representing objects in motion ; 
ns, for instance, trees agitntcif by the wind. A number of impres¬ 
sions of gloving objects will be begun, but none can be completed 
in the ti'.^e sufficient to fix stationary ones. In one of the views 
taken by the Daguerotypc, representing part of the Boulevards, 
a coach on the stand was included, but one of tlie horses happen¬ 
ing to move during the operation, the animal appears without his 
bead. M. Daguerre has succeeded in obtaining an image of the 
moon, but it appears with a train of light somewhat similar to 
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the tail of a comet; this is attributed to the motion of that body 
during the period necessary to complete the figure. The more 
intense the light, the greater the rapidity of the operation; and 
an image obtained by the comparatively feeble light of the moon 
requires a much longer period to perfect it than one effected by 
the light of day. 

On the 7th ult., M. Arago made a verbal report on this dis¬ 
covery to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, to the published 
accounts of which we are indebted for our information on this 
very interesting subject. It appears that the attempt to fix the 
representations of the camera is not new. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and other scientific men, made, some years ago, many experiments 
with this object in view; they even operated with some success 
on nitrate of silver, which was found to be the substance most 
sensibly affected by light, but they could not succeed in perma¬ 
nently fixing the impression. M. Daguerre acknowledges that 
the first idea of his process was given to him fifteen years ago by 
M. Nieps, of Chalons.sur-Sadnc, but in so imperfect a state, that 
it has cost him long and persevering labour to bring it to its 
present comparative perfection. 

All the uses to which the Dsgnerotype may be applied, in the 
furtherance of art and science, can scarcely yet be ascertained, 
but several are already obvious. Many interesting experiments 
on the nature and properties of light have already been made, 
and some unexpected results obtained. Its use to tlic traveller 
who desires to procure faithful pictures of the works of art or 
nature is evident; and it will prove especially serviceable to him 
in the countries of the tropics, where it is to be expected that 
one or two minutes will suffice to produce the result, for winch 
eight or ten minutes arc required at Paris. 

To the artist it will prove the most useful auxiliary in the study 
of cliiaro oscuro. The beautiful manner in which the surface of 
different objects is distinguished, will probably lead to great 
improvements in art. The representations of the same statue in 
marble and plaster of Paris are recognised instantly, although the 
light and shade on each arc precisely the same. 

Tlie objects represented by the solar microscope are indelibly 
fixed by this instrument, affording the student of natural history 
an opportunity of examining at Ids leisure, objects hitherto beheld 
but for a few minutes at a time. Every day some fresh advan¬ 
tage gained by this astonishing invention, will be made manifest: 
it is yet in its infancy, but we shall watch its progress, and at 
some future day we hope to lay before our readers further details 
of the results produced by its agency. 


TBANSJ.AT10N OK AN EXTKMCOTIE AltAtt SONG. 

On, she was beauty's self, and shone in matchless symmetry. 
When sHn.Il I hear news of her ? how support her absence and her 
loss ? My hopes arc but ns the fantastic dreams of night: yot 
with this hopelessness my love does but increase, even as a star 
shines the brightest in the blackest night. Oh I Mabrookah ! thy 
head sinks too with sorrow at losing him whose thoughts arc still 
of thee—but as the desert bird drops and smooths its wing, hut to 
display the richness of its plumage, so will thy silent grief but 
cause thee to appear with incrcased^harins ! Vuiu and cruel delu¬ 
sion ! At the moment of the possession of earthly happiness to 
doom us to melancholy despair, was us if the traveller shdkild draw 
to the brink of the well, and then sec the wished-fo/ draught 
snatched from his thirsty lips. 

What she looks upon becomes graceful, enchanted by her loveli¬ 
ness. Ohl she is beauty’s seif—my polar star oflife .—Appendix 
to Denham and Clapperton’e Travels. , > 


BALTHAZAR COZZA. 

The condition of Europe in the latter part of the I4th century 
was lamentable, and the nations resounded from end to end with 
wars and rumours of wars. The countries were harassed by hands 
of “free companions," men of war from tin ir youth upwards, who, 
when not in the service of any sovereign, did not hold themselves 
disgraced by warring upon their own account; by whom the 
pillage of a town was held an honourable achievement, nml who 
acknowledged no lord hut their own chief, no law but their sword. 
Such was tlie cclcbtated (rvoffry Tele-Noire in Fraucc; such, save 
that he carried on his depredations by sea, instead of on shore, was 
the hero of our talc. 

Horn of a noble, but impoverished family, Balthazar Cozza early 
sought to restore its fortuucs hy maiitime adventure. His talents 
seemed particularly fitted for command; and but a short time fro.it 
his first setting his foot on hoard a galley, Balthazar was acknow¬ 
ledged as a leader. 1 fc was daring and successful, and was feared ; 
he grew rich, and he was respected. 

Such was the man who was chosen by the Anjeviue parly to 
proceed oil an embassy to Louis of Anjou, king of Sicily, to 
beseech him to hasten to the rescue of his kingdom. Balthazar 
lost no time, in preparing his galleys, adorning them with evciy 
ornament, and supplying them with every luxury fitted to support 
and grace tb# dignity of his office. Ilis mainsail was of purple, 
and embroidered with the arms of Naples, beneath which was 
placed the scutcheon of the Cozzas. A few days saw bis two gallant 
vessels proudly approach the shores of Provence, giving notice 
from afar of their coming, hy the glitter of tlieir purple sails, 
the fluttering of their gala banners, and the dnsli of their hundred 
oars, falling in regular cadence with the chant of the mariners. 
Ilis mission was successful. Louis, without loss of time, made 
ready an armament to carry succour to his partisans. 

This voyage was an epoch in the life of Cozza. JIc hud hitherlo 
lived almost without au aim. lie had warred and taken spoil ; he 
hail enjoyed riches, the fruit of his labours ; but. where was this 
eriatic life to lead ? Was there no nobler ambition than the llur.-t 
for gold? He now became familiar with the courts of king-., he 
saw the splendour of the Sovereign Pontiff, and his breast was 
filled witli the thirst of power. To will and to do hud hithcilo 
been the same with the adventurous corsair, and the umb lions 
man cast his eves around him to discover by wliat path bo might 
best achieve his object. To subdue an island ot the seas, nml 
reign a monarch there, might be an easy task, but such a °tato 
could not sustain itself against more powerful neighbour-, and to 
any other throne his way was barred ; royal blood alone might 
aspire to any regal throne in Europe. But there was another 
throne more powerful than that of the kings of earth, to which 
the road was open. Why should lie not aspire to the Papal 
Chair? The times were favourable for the nllimipt; the Church 
was rent by schism, and already two Popes divided the paliinnniy 
of St. Peter; and if two, why should there not be tlnec ? uy, a 
third, who might give laws to bis opponents ? Clemcnl, who bud 
been raised up to oppose the violence of Urban, was now but 
thirty-six years of age. He owed bis elevationto liL talents ; v.hy 
should Cozza fear success ? 

Before Louis of Anjou quitted Provence, Cle.ient VII. 
bestowed his benediction on the galley which was to trni port 
the king of Sicily to Naples, and Balthazar undated at the cere¬ 
mony. How profound was the revereuru of king, court, and 
people! bow low they bowed boneuth the outstretched linger of 
the pontiff, as he biassed them I bow all were humbled helm o bis 
eye ! Balthazar from that moment was resolved ; and from that 
moment alt his energies were directed to the attainment, of that 
! triple crown, which he was determined should he Iris. 

And yet lie knew there was one tender and devoted heart which 
would he broken by this resolve; a heart to which all ambitious 
thoughts were strangers ; which jtnc.w but one delight—to love ; 
one glory_to be loved. Can Balthazar break that tie which now 
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had lasted atmost a whole year ? His resolution was irrevocable, 
ami he would not have hesitated to sacrifice a mere woman, even 
bad she been his wedded wife. But no divorce was necessary to 
restore his liberty ; Clotilda was not his wife, bIic was but his 
mistress—his slave. 

During one of ,hU cruises in the Grecian Archipelago, he dis¬ 
embarked at Cerigo under pretext of commerce, and whilst there, 
he beheld a young girl, fair ami beautiful as the goddess whose 
votaries, in nnrient days, erected her fane in that voluptuous isle. 
He was young, handsome, and violent j he gained her love, and 
bore Clotilda far away from a tender mother, and a betrothed 
bridegroom. 

The poor Greek arrived at Naples, where she outshone, in her 
native grace ond elegaut attire, both the first among the, Neapolitan 
Indies, and those Spanish dames who had come from Sicily, 
whither they had followed the House of Arragon. Clotilda 
became celebrated; there was no woman who did not envy her; 
none who believed that she herself was so deeply beloved. She 
had sacrificed all to the valiant pirate—all!—her mother, aud her 
country; she had forgotten all in the indulgence of one over¬ 
powering delight, the love of Balthazar. 

Could C'ozza quit her ? he who had, before her eyes, stabbed 
the friend of his boyhood, on the hare suspicion that he ventured 
to love her? He could. He went straight to Clotilda, without 
suffering the least traee of the emotions which had agitated him, 
hut over which he had triumphed, lo appear in his countenance. 
He would not debase himself by dissembling. 

“ Clotilda,” said he, “ I come to request a greut sacrifice.” 

“ A sacrifice, Balthazar ! Am 1 not altogether yours ? Have 
you not a right to command me ? Must 1 renounce this splendid 
life, which is but ill fitted for the poor daughter of the gardener 
of Cerigo ? Do you need the numberless jewels which your love, 
more inventive than woman’s fancy, has bestowed on me ? Take 
these necklaces of zechins ami bezants with which you have en¬ 
circled my throat j these bracelets whose value equals the revenue 
of a province, and whose sparkling brilliants would he worthy 
ornaments even in the crown of Clement.” 

“ The crown of Clement! Do you know, Clotilda, what word 
you have spoken r” 

“ A very simple word. If I knew, Balthazar, anything more 
sacred or more beautiful than that crown, I wonld have named it, 
to show you at what rate 1 prize the presents you have heaped 
upon me.” 

“ You are right, Clotilda; that crown, that triple crown, is 
splendid.” 

“ Doubtless, Balthazar; hut what connexion can there he 
between it and the sacrifice you expeet from your slave.’ ” 

“ Clotilda, we must part.” 

“ We must part! ” cried Clotilda, risiug with precipitation and 
seizing (he hand of Balthazar Guzza, who with a troubled counte¬ 
nance could scarcely look upon his slave. “ We must part 1 Oh 
never! You cannot wish it. You hare some journey to perform, 
and you will Iran e me at Naples ; then you will return to me ?” 

“ A journey 1 Yes. I go to Bologna, hut I shall not return.” 

“ Is it indeed so ? You leave me for ever, Balthazar, for ever ? 
The example of kings has corrupted you. You should not 
imitate the conduct of men whom you despise. Ladislns repu¬ 
diated Constance of Clermont to make room for another; and 
you, the servant of Louis of Anjou, drive me away, to avoid 
owning me as your wife. Alas! yon should rather imitate the 
king of Sicily and Naples in iris tenderness for Volant! of Arragon, 
than the ungrateful ami perfidious Ladislas.” 

“No more of this useless passion, and unnecessary reproach. 
We must separate; I have said it, and you well know no power 
can move me. Speak no more of the example of Ladislas. 
There is no resemblance between the eases ; Constance was his 
wife,.—you are not mine, Clotilda.” 

“ Barbarian, why did you notkill me when you forced me from 
my mother at Cerigo ? ” 


“ Listen, Clotilda ; I shall soon be twenty-five years old, and I 
am but an adventurer. This life without splendour, grandeur, or 
excitement, wearies me, and makes me miserable. Riches, and 
even thy love, no longer suffice for me. I need power and u great 
part in the world. The schism which prevails in the west offers 
mean opportunity of achieving my desire. I aspire to the throne 
of St. Peter; that throueis still far above me, and I am not yctupon 
its lowest step ; but when once I have placed my foot there, I shall 
mount rapidly. To any one of those vain and debauched women 
whom we see around us, I might say, • To-morrow I enter into 
the church, and you shall be my mistress,’ and all would answer, 
‘ Be you priest, doctor, bishop, cardinal, or Pope, I will be your mis¬ 
tress.’ But you, Clotilda, I know well; I love you very truly ; I 
honour too much your greatness of soul, the nobility and chastity 
of your heart, to hold such language. Your lot is to lament and 
to quit me. Take one of my ships, load it with every thing of 
value belonging to you, aud return to Cerigo. You are free! ” 
Clotilda had fallen back upon her couch of cushions ; she wept 
no more; she kept silence for a moment, and then, in a tone of 
voice in which sweetness was blended with and yet overcame 
pride, she replied; 

“ You are the lord, and I your slave submit; I will obey you. 
I deserve this cruel punishmeut from Heaven for the weakness 
with which I have loved you, when I ought rather to have killed 
myself than to have fled with you. No, I shall not curse you, 
but I shall weep fur you, for you will be even more miserable than 
I j I shall pray to Godfor yon, and however unlikely it may seem 
that a prelate, a prince of the church, or a pontiff, should stand 
in need of the aid of a poor woman, yet I shall he always with you 
when my assistance is wanting. 1 shall accept the gifts with 
which your tenderness hns loaded me, but 1 shall not carry them 
to Cerigo,—for I cun never return to that island, where shame 
would overwhelm me ns I stepped upon the shore. As for you, 
take eare lest your foot slip upon the dangerous steps which lead 
to the thrones of the popes of Rome and Avignon.” 

Clotilda threw herself upon her knees before Balthazar, and 
carried his hand to her lips and then to her forehead, in token of 
respect; then rising, she saluted him coldly: 

“ Adieu,” she said ; “ you will not see me again, until misfor¬ 
tune conies upon you.” 

Balthazar hesitated, and made one step towards her to take her 
hand, which she drew back with dignity. Ilia resolution, shaken 
for a moment, was restored, and he departed. 

II. Cardinal. 

Two days after Balthazar had taken leave of Clotilda, he 
moui ted on horseback in the court of his palaxzo, and departed 
for Bologna, attended by an old domestic. 

Before lie left the house where he had passed so many happy 
hours, whilst yet the fever of ambition was hut a vague desire, the 
future prince of the church longed for one last look upon the 
woman whose reproaches, when he sacrificed her. to his selfish 
feelings, had been so gentle. He drew nejir the balcony, wlic.e 
Clotilda had been accustomed to appear whenever ho went forth 
on n hunting party, or to the court ceremonies which had often 
taken place during the last month, since Louis 11. of Sicily had 
taken possession of the throne. He forced his horse to caracole, 
and bade his servant sound the trumpet in token of adieu. All 
his servants were there, he was encircled by his friends, loud cries 
were uttered, a thousand good wishes were expressed, but no one 
appeared in the balcony. The thick curtain of tapestry was not 
raised. Cozza would have bartered all the warm wishes which 
were lost in the air around Aim, for one last look of Clotilda. 
She, shtjt up in her oratory, wept and prayed. It was in vain 
that Bideiazar sought her behind the blinds, where lore, stronger 
than reason, might perhaps have led her. He was obliged to 
depart without seeing her, without hearing her blessing with 
him. 

jC'totilda had foretold misfortune, and he could not shake off a 
certain apprehension when he recalled the words she had spoken 
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in a sadly prophetic tone, announcing the cruel disgraces in store 
for him. Was it only deceived love, which had dictated those 
menaces to the unhappy Greek ? or was Clotilda really acquainted 
with the destiny she predicted to her lover, by one of those 
mysterious revelations winch are sometimes permitted by Heaven! 

To escape these thoughts, and these disturbing doubts, Ual- 
thazar put his horse to his speed, and in a few minutes had 
cleared the environs of Naples, lie then breathed more at ease, 
and slackening his pace, he waited until his servant, who was 
mounted on a mule, came up. 

The man who accompanied Balthazar was an old adventurer, 
whom Cozza lmd attached to himself from the first day he set foot 
on board a galley. He was devoted to his master, whom he served 
with a blind obedience, which permitted no remark which could 
imply a doubt of his zeal; for once he was discontented, and had 
already suffered his displeasure to appear so plainly as not to be 
misunderstood by Cozza. When he came up to his master, who 
was waiting for him at the top of a lull from whence he could 
command a view of the beautiful hay of Naples, lie exclaimed, 
“ At what a rate you ride, my noble lord! they will say you are 
running away.” 

“ I Bhail ride more gently now, Gennaro; but 1 felt obliged to 
quit Naples quickly, lest love should have detained me.” 

“ Well, was that so great an evil ? ” 

“ Love leads to nothing; the road to Bologna leads to honour, 
to glory.” 

“ Honourl glory! glory, my lord, at Bologna? I cannot under¬ 
stand it. Has the sea reached Bologna during the thirty years I 
have been absent ?” 

“ Know that I quit the world for a few short yenrs. I shall 
then return, a reverend and learned doctor, and I hope-" 

“ Oh the devil! it is the church which tempts you perhaps 
you hope to become a cardinal ? ” 

“ And why not a cardinal, Gennaro ? was not the Caudiotc 
I’hilurgus, the poor beggar wlio was succoured by n friar-minor, 
afterwards the preceptor to the son of Galeus Visconti ? Is lie not 
now a cardinal ? ” 

“ Yes ; bat a comb-” 

“ A cor.-air like myself is as worthy us the soldier whom Gre¬ 
gory has invested with the purple, and whom we have seen appear 
successively as a canonical doctor, captain, and lastly a professor 
at Montpellier.” 

“T have nothing to say against it; but for my own part, I 
would much rather make the sea tremble beneath my galleys; 
what do I say ! I would rather sail in peace, on board the heaviest- 
laden merchant-man, than sit in the councils of a pope. You 
must admit that, in the midst of the diabolical schisms which 
distract the, church, the position of a cardinal is very little to be 
envied ?" 

“So much the better; this perpetual inquietude, this war of 
stratagems aqrl intrigues, this violent agitation, are what make the 
life of a cardinal so desirable in my eyes.” 

“ Yes, but still many ugly events have occurred. I was at 
Genoa not many years ago, when Urban VI., the late l’ope, 
returning from Noc.era, where lie had taken refuge, seized the 
bishops and cardinals and put them to the torture, ami oaly 
because they wished to desert a man whose cruelty and Violence 
had caused him to be deposed by the whole college. Five of 
these red hats were put to death for complaining of such treat¬ 
ment. And on the other hand, is it likely to go well with these 
popes themselves? the Christian kings will desert them, and 
then—” * 

“ The pope will still remain, is it not so ? well, the object is to 
be that pope—” J 

“ And you would he he, noble lord ? It may lie s of And why 
not?” added Gennaro, ironically: “ Saint l’eterwas a sailor too, and 
if a mere fisherman could become head of the church, why should 
not a corsair follow his example ? ” 

The conversation, the tone of wliich begsgi to he displeasing to 


Balthazar, here ceased, and the same subject was not renewed. 
After some days'journey, during which Balthazar studiously avoided 
pronouncing the name of Clotilda, although his thoughts often 
wandered towards the woman whom he lmd so cruelly abandoned, 
our two travellers arrived at Bologna. There Balthazar seriously 
applied himself to study. He had intelligence, determination, 
reputation, fortune ; the art to seduce and to persuade. Before 
two years had expired he took the degree of doctor in both civil 
and canon law, and already he saw himself drawing nearer to the 
papal throne. As lie was setting out for Rome, some of his 
friends inquired whither he was going. “ To the pontificate,” 
was his reply. 

This was his constant aim, in wliich he was determined to 
succeed. Balthazar was as wily as he was courageous; he pre¬ 
sented himself before Boniface IX., also a Neapolitan, and with 
whose family he was acquainted; this induced him to embrace 
the party of Boniface rather than that of Clement. lie was soon 
admitted into the intimacy of liis sovereign, who in reward of his 
devotion decorated him with the purple. 

In secret aud in silence Clotilda had followed the. footsteps of 
Balthazar. She had watched over him at Bologna, and now 
watched over him at Rome, ever ready to give that aid her fore¬ 
bodings told her would one day be required. 

On the clay on which Balthazar received liis investiture, the 
crowd which pressed around the gates of liis holiness, awaiting the 
benedict ion Af the new cardinal, opened a passage to a female, 
clothed in a foreign garb, aud covered with a long veil, who knelt 
devoutly, received the benediction, and os she rose exclaimed — 

“ Your misfortunes have begun, Balthazar ! God protect you.” 

Two persons only recognised that prophetic voice, which inter¬ 
rupted the pious silence of the bystanders with such ill-omened 
words. Balthazar calmly repressed the eager zeal of Gennaro, 
wlio was hastening to seize the offender; he himself assisted 
Clotilda to rise, and ns lie diil so whispered, 

“My guardian angel is very imprudent; does she not know 
that there are convents aud dungeons in Rome ?” 

Then in a paternal voice lie added : 

“ Go, my child, 1 thunk yon. If God calls us to murtyrdom, 
we will bless his decrees. Ilis will be done.” 

Ill. Pure. 

The new cardinal, deacon of Saint Eustutia, was sent by Boni¬ 
face, in quality of a legate, to Bologna. This town had striven to 
throw off the papal authority, but Cozza, by the energy with which 
he combated the anti-Roman faction, restored it to obedience; 
and during the nine years in which he exercised the sovereignty 
under Boniface, and liis successors Innocent VJ1. and Gregory 
XII., he maintained order. 

The schism still continued in all its violence. Gregory and 
Benedict XIII., each nominated by their respective parties, both 
refused to lay down the pontifical power, and to restore union by 
a joint election by the colleges ol' cardinals, at Rome mid Avignon. 
The interference of kings was of no uvail, and recourse was nt 
last hail to a council. 

On the 20tli June, 110!), the fathers assembled at Pisa, elected 
l’eler of Cundia, the same beggar whom Galen* Visronli bad 
made bishop of Milan, and Pope Innocent ATI. a cardinal. 

Peter of t'audia, who assumed the name of Alexander V., did 
not reign long; hi- pontificate lasted only ten months and eight 
days. Balthazar t'ozza, who governed Alexander, kept him at. 
Bologna ; lie never quitted him, dictated all bis nets, and in fact 
exercised all the power of the popedom, which lie hoped soon to 
possess in his own person. 

Alexander hail baldly closed bis eyes before Die cardinal of 
Faint Eustntia began to take Ins measures, lie was desirous of 
being elected, and pci baps the moment was a favourable one, 
since all the Roman cardinals were at JJnlogna, and be was 
governor of tlie city in which the conclave wus about to be held. 

The opposition which lie, foresaw, was not easily to be over¬ 
come. With some electors h 8 employed flattery, with others 
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persuasion, with others money and promises. But this was not 
all. There were still many obstinate ones to be subdued, and 
this he effected by fear, lie surrounded the city, and hemmed in 
the house in which the conclave sat, with troops. like the true 
corsair, which he yet was at heart, he would have caused one or 
two cardinals whose influence was adverse to klui to be arrested, 
if he had not bceu able to win them over, or conquer them by 
fear. Probably old Gennaro had received secret instructions on 
this head, but it was unnecessary to put the expedient in practice. 
Much time was wasted in fruitless scrutinies. At length Balthasar 
prevailed upon his wearied colleagues to permit him to nominate 
the pope, they agreeing to ratify his choice. 

“ Whom will you name ?” demanded one of the cardinals, hostile 
to the deacon of St. Eustatia. 

“ You shall see. Bring me. the cope of St. Peter.” 

It was brought. lie descended from his scat, opened the sacred 
mantle, and hating kissed it, stepped towards an old man who sat 
opposite to him as if to offer it to him ; then suddenly throwing 
the robe over his own head, he exclaimed “ Ho no Papa,” I am pope! 

And none dared to protest against it. 

Balthazar took the name of John XXII1. His first care was 
to provide for his coronation, all the particulars of whieli have 
been recorded by Monslrelet. Upon a scaffold which had been 
erected ul an immense expense before the church of St. Peter, at 
Bologna, John XXIII. was crowned, seated in a throne of gold 
and velvet. a 

Balthazar at length possessed the tiara lie had so ardently de¬ 
sired ! He. was at the summit of good fortune ; Gennaro saw him 
smile. He narrowly watched his master, whilst his countenance 
expressed his doubt of the solidity of the grandeur lie beheld. He 
seemed to say, “ Oh, Pope ! this is but the bubble on the wave’; 
a mockery of the church, a singular caprice of Heaven.” Cozza, 
throughout the long ceremony, often cast his eyes around the 
crowd, lie evidently snngbt some person. Whom ? Gennaro 
could guess. When his rapid and searching glance had assured 
him that in nil that large square, amongst nil the nolilc ladies of 
Bologna, she whom lie sought was not to he found, Balthazar, as 
if delivered from a painful night-mare, regained his serenity; he 
could give himself up to the undisturbed enjoyment of his triumph. 
The signal of departure was soon after given; the pope then 
mounted a white palfrey, covered with caparisons of purple. After 
him came the patriarchs, cardinals, prelates, abbots, on horses, 
whose long white housings swept the ground. Tiie cavalcade began 
to move, John bestowing continual benedictions, as the sick, the 
old, and new-born infants, passed before his horse, which was led 
by the fuitliful Gennaro, the chief of his lloliucss's attendants. 

At the turn of a street through whieli the sacred procession 
passed, several lunatics were brought to the pontiff, who, extending 
his hands over them, pronounced a touching prayer to the Virgin, 
When he turned Ins looks, which had been raised to heaven during 
his prayer, again towards the ground, he snw a woman standing 
at his horse’s head, pale, worn with grief, but still beautiful, who, 
with a terrible calmness, more dreadful than passion, thus ad¬ 
dressed him: 

“ 1 “'so, Balthazar, pray fur the insane ; may God hear iue with 
favour, and save tliec ! Soon, soon, thou wilt have need of me !” 

John XXIII. was deeply agitated, but, skilled in dissimulation, 
lie concealed the shock lie felt, lie gravely gave her liis blessing, 
and then turning towards the. Cardinal de Viviers, he said, “ How 
tmlmppy it is, that madness should afflict so noble and beautiful 
a creature!” 

Gennaro, overhearing these words, looked round at the pope, 
who could see the tears standing in the eyes of the old corsair; 
and shaking his head, lie seemed to say, “ Your holiness well 
knows Clotilda is not mad.” 

John XXIII. pursued his official progress through Bologna. 

From this period the predictions of Clotilda began to be accom¬ 
plished. Home was threatened by l.adislas. John XXII I. repaired 
thither in all haste. At first lie obtained some advantages, but 


Ladislas soon got the better of him, and the {rope was forced to 
acknowledge him os king of Naples. Rome soon accepted peace. 
The deceived pontiff withdrew his troops, but in the night, Ladislas 
occupied the pontifical city with his own army. The danger was 
imminent, and the pope was unsuspicious of it! Cun he sleep on 
the brink of a volcano ? Gennaro entered his chamber and awakened 
him. A page had arrived at nightfall, who demanded to speak with 
the pontiff; the guard had re-pulsed him; he wrote a letter to Bal¬ 
thazar and transmitted it to Gennaro. Gennaro did not mistake 
Clotilda in her disguise. She announced that that very night he 
would be seized, and in all probability put to death. “ Fly, Bal¬ 
thazar ; thy guardian-angel watches over thee: but fly this 
instant.” 

They saddled two horses. Balthazar assumed the costume of a 
merchant; Gennaro also disguised himself, and they set off on 
the gallop in the direction of Florence. What a journey ! Where 
are now the illusions of the young Cozza, when he first travelled 
to Bologna ? 

Cosmo de Medici received John with distinction ; he loved him, 
and tiie friendship of Cosmo was sufficient to repel the accusations 
heaped upon Balthazar. John had recourse to Sigisuiond, the 
emperor of Germany ; the latter proposed a council, to he holdcn 
at Coustance: the pope was so imprudent as to accede to this 
proposition, mid to venture into a city where Sigisniond commanded. 
He was well assnred of the friendship of tiie Duke of Austria, 
having made him general of the pontifical forces, but he was never¬ 
theless at the mercy of Sigisniond. 

The council met. It is not necessary here to describe the little 
town of Constance, towards which a crowd of cardinals, and heads 
of religious orders, who came to reform the chnreli, journeyed with 
an almost royal magnificence, accompanied by legions of cooks, 
nnd their trains of comedians and mistresses. We need only oc¬ 
cupy ourselves with Fope John. In 141D, no thought was enter¬ 
tained of dispossessing him ; he was still regarded as the. tine head 
of the church ; since, ut the solicitation of the ambassadors of Swit¬ 
zerland, Denmark, and Norway, he made a saint,—lie canonized 
Bridget. 

Nevertheless, a secret conspiracy was hatching against John 
XX11I., in the midst of Ihe feasts, tourneys, and Latin mysteries, 
which were performed before the fathers of the council. Clotilda 
had come to Constance; everything was known to her; she warned 
the pope, who, disguised in the livery of the duke of Austria and 
accoutred as a postilion, fled from Constance to Schaffhauscn. 
This place was not a more secure asylum ; he next took refuge at 
Ijauffemhourg, and at last at Fribourg, pursued all the time by the 
soldiers of the empire. 

The duke of Austria was at last obliged to give up Pope John, 
against whom proceedings hnd been prosecuted during liis absence. 
Balthazar returned to Constance, ami found liis sentence pro¬ 
nounced. They declared him gnilty of forty crimes, among which 
figure simony, that nicer of papacy, as it is eloquently denounced 
by Genadius of Constantinople in a letter, celebrated even in the 
present day. They reproached the pope w ; th the scandal of his 
manners, whilst they, his judges, carried their mistresses along 
with them on their journeys, in their litters. They finally declared 
that he had forfeited the papal throne; und he was degraded, like 
Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. But Gregory and Benedict 
were free ; John was a prisoner. 

, John was shut up at Heidelberg, under the guard of the Count 
Palatine. One man alone desired to share his captivity ; it was 
neither a cardinal, nor a secretary loaded with benefits ; it was old 
Gennaro, who never once reproached him with his fatal ambition. 

The council created a new pope, nnd received the renunciation 
of Gregorj’X II. who died soon after at the age of ninety-two years. 
Benedict >I|11I. followed this example; and John,—the fierce pirate 
who hnd ntver lowered his flag before an enemy, who had never 
bowed his head beneath the yoke of a conqueror,—John, humbly 
ratified the decrees of the council. 

How, it will he asked, did Balthazar Cozza pass the four years 
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in the castle of the*palatine ? lie was forty-seven years old, with an 
imagination still ardent; he was disenchanted from those wild 
ideas of ambition, which had been his ruin : did bis heart re-open 
to love ; did his thoughts return to Clotilda ? No! A philosopher 
and a Christian, he occupied himself in the composition of touch¬ 
ing elegies, in Latin verse of great elegance, in which he sang of 
his eclipsed grandeur, lie was resigned, hut did not wearily pine 
for past hours of happiness, which he only regretted as a poet. 

lie still sighed after liberty, and that liberty the Emperor was 
willing to accord, for a ransom of thirty thousand crowns, lie 
had been despoiled of everything, and Gcimaro had but ten 
pieces of base Florentine money; but the angel was still present. 
Clotilda, who had never regarded the fortune Balthazar left her 
otliern ise than as a deposit, paid the ransom ; and C.ozza left his 
prisou ignorant what hand had broken bis chains. He was not 
informed of it till six months afterwards, when be rejoined his 
illustrious friend Cosmo de Medici, at Florence. 

He there found Martin V. lie threw himself at his fuet, 
acknowledged him as sovereign pontiff, and confessed to him all 
the errors of his ambitious soul. Martin, moved even to tears, 
raised, embraced him, and created him Deacon of the Sacred 
College. Balthazar Cozza passed his last years tranquilly in 
making verses. But the eonllict hud been great, the shock had 
been such that he fell sick. But the torments he endured were 
softened by the cares, the prayers, the touching exhortations, of a 
nun, who had obtained permission to wait upon the poor Car¬ 
dinal. This sister, whose black veil completely concealed her 
figure, and who was called Bridget,—the name of the Saint 
canonized at Constance,—did not make herself known to the sick 
man until the eve of his death. Alas 1 wheu she removed her veil, 
Cozza could scarcely recognize in those emaciated features the 
lovely Greek, who had been the admiration of Naples, and who 
had watched over him from Bologna to Heidelberg.—The last 
words of Balthazar were “ Angel that Ihou art, pray for me.” 

Clotilda closed tlic eyes of the Cardinal, and not long after 
Genuaro, who had remained so faithful to the furtunes of Cozza, 
and who had so deep an admiration for the daughter of Cerigo, 
assisted at the funeral solemnities of the nun, who died of grief; 
died—chaste in an age of horrible depravity,died, because Balthazar 
had left her for a throne which crumbled beneath his feet. She 
might have become the mistress of a Cardinal or a Prince; she 
preferred to he the wife of the Corsair Balthazar, and he sacrificed 
her to his ambition. John XXIII. did not suspect that when he 
made a saint at Constance, he made a martyr at Florence. 


ANCIENT COLONIES. 

It was an Italian religious usage, in times of severe pressure 
from war or pestilence, to make a vow of a sacred spring, (tier 
sacrum,) that is, to consecrate all the creatures horn in the next 
spring. When twenty years had elapsed, the cuttle were sacrificed 
fit redeemed^ the youth were sent forth. A vow of this kind was 
made by the Romani in the second year of the second Punic war : 
but it extended only to their flocks and herds. Such vows, the 
tradition runs, led to the sending out the Sabine colonies ; sacred 
animals were charged by the gods to whom any of them were 
dedicated to guide them on their way. One colony was led by a 
woodpecker, the bird of Mumers, into Piccuum, then peopled by 
Pclasgians or Libumians; another by an ox into the land of the 
Opicans : this became the great Samuite people. The llirpinians 
were guided by a wolf. 

All the Sabellians, but especially the Marsians, practised divina¬ 
tion, principally from the flight of birds. The Marsians also 
boasted of being able to charm serpents, and of havihg magical 
cures for their bites j and to this day the jugglers, wlu^nre wont to 
handle those reptiles familiarly, us one of the chief tricks they 
exhibit to the populace of Rome and Nupics, come oat of the same 
country, from the Lago di Celano, in the Abruzzo.— Niebuhr's 
History of Home. _ * 


HYMN TO THE SETTING gUN. 

liirrostii to ns soxu nv tiib gothic FKASANrav. 

Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest. 

Thy course of beneficence done; 

As glorious go down to tlic ocean's warm breast, 

As when thy bright race, was begun, 

For nil thou hast done, 

Since thy rising, O sun ! 

May thou and thv Maker lie blest. 

Thou hast scattered the night from thy broad golden way, 
Thou host given us thy light through a long happy day, 

Tliou hast roused up the birds, thou hast wakened the flowers. 
To chant on thy path, and to perfume the hours. 

Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest. 

Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

Yet pause but a moment to shed 
One warm look of love on the earth’s dewy breast, 

Ere the starv’d curtain fall round thy bed, 

And to promise the time. 

Where, awaking sublime, 

Thou shalt rush all refresh'd from thy rest. 
Warm hopes drop like dews from lliy life-giving hand, 
Teaching hearts ctosed in darkness like flowers to expand j 
Dreams wake into joys when first touch’d by thy light, 

As glow the dim waves of the sea at. thy sight. 

Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest. 

Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Prolonging the sweet evening hour; 

Then robe again scion in the morn’s golden vest, 

To go forth in thy beauty and power. 

Yet pause on tliy way, 

To the full height of day, 

For thy rising and setting are blest. 

When thou eom'st after darkness to gladden our eyes, 

Or departest in glory, in glory to rise, 

May hope anil may prayer still he woke by thy rays. 

And thy going lie mark'd with thanksgiving and praise. 

Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest. 

From “ Atlilii," by tJ. 1*. It. Jambs . 


TRANSMIGRATION OF 1‘OKTIC IDEAS. 

What do you think of this idea, picked out of an old book :— 
“ A worthy poet is the purest essence of a worthy man? ” 

Here it is in portly. 

“ Poet and saint! to thee at once is given, 

The twu most saeicd names in earth and heaven.” 

“ The particles of poetry,” says Mr. Keightlry, “ like those of 
matter, are in eternal circulation, nml forming new combinations.” 
Thus, an Eastern poem commences :— 

“ When the tnn from tlip fish In the ram doth return, 

Spring's haulier naves Ingh on the breeze of the morn.” 

And Moore, in his “ Lall» Rookh,” undoubtedly without any 
knowledge of the Eastern song, sings, 

“ And day, with Ids haulier of nuliancc unfurl’d. 

Shines into the mountainous pnt.il that ojh-i 
S ublime from that vallry ol iillss to the world.” 

Campbell has 

" Andes, giant of the western star, 

His meteor slanduid to the winds unfurl'd. 

Looks from his throne ol clouds o'er half the tvoild.” 

Gray has— 

Loose his heard, and hoary hair 
SlreamM like a meteor to the troubled air.” 

And Milton— 

*• Imperial ensign, which full high advanced. 

Shone like a metier sti earning to the wind.” 

* Coi-Bio no e‘s Table Talk. 
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PROGRESS. OF STEAM NAVIGATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES * 

England possesses few rivers of any importance, and the 
largest of them are navigable but for short distances. Her in¬ 
ternal navigable communications were therefore principally con¬ 
fined to canals, and in these the use of steam is attended with 
great practical inconvenience. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the inducements to apply steam to navigation ait 
strong and powerful. From the harbour of Newport to the 
frontier of Florida, the early limit of our national jurisdiction, 
the coast is fueed by islands and peninsulas, within which lie 
land-locked sounds, bays, and arms of tbe sea, affording a safe 
navigation, but one liable to great delay from the very circum¬ 
stance to which its security is owing. Intersecting the line of 
coast communication, at the angle where tbe Hudson discharges 
itself, is another line of navigation, furnished by the deep channel 
of that river; a channel which turns or penetrates all the moun¬ 
tain ranges of the Appalachian group, and extends one hundred 
and sixty miles from the orcan. At no great distance to the 
north, hake Champlain opens a communication of similar cha¬ 
racter, and for nearly an equal distance. At the present moment 
it is possible to embark on the frontier of Canada, in latitude, 
forty-five degrees, and proceed to Heaufort, North Carolina, a 
few minutes north of the thirty-fourth degree, without change of 
vessel, or exposure to the dangers of the ocean. 

Magnificent ns this communication is, it is far inferior in its 
extent and value, to that laid open to the use of steam, in the 
Mississippi, and its numerous tributaries. The valley of this 
father of waters, from Pittsburgh on the one hand, to the mouth 
of the Yellowstone on the other, and from tho Falls of Si. An¬ 
thony to the Bnlize, is intersected in every direction by streams 
deep and steady in their course, and yet so rapid as to lie inac¬ 
cessible to an ascending trade, by means either of the sail or the 
oar. Yet this vast region is already partially occupied by a 
population which, although very much scattered, has carried with 
it from its earlier seats, a taste for the comforts of civilised life, 
together with a relish for the luxuries of foreign growth and 
European manufacture. These could be supplied by no other 
means yet discovered, besides the steam-boat ; and it. is in this 
region that steam navigation, if less perfect than in countries 
tkherc the practice of tlir arts is more advanced, has already 
reached its greatest development. The number of steam-boats 
which, at the present day, nnvignte the Mississippi and its 
branches, nearly equals that of those of all the other parts of the 
globe united. 

The importance of steam navigation to the Atlantic states 
alone, was suffieient to druw the attention of American engineers, 
even before civilised settlements had been pushed to the hanks of 
the Ohio, and long Antecedent to the acquisition of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Rumscy aud Fitch were the first to attempt the 
construction of steam-boats. Both of them applied great inge¬ 
nuity, and exhibited no little mechanical genius. Both, however, 
performed their experiments before the steum-engine had been 
perfected by Watt, and were in consequence compelled to confine 
their views to the use of an instrument very ill fitted for their 
object. Fitch, indeed, rontiuued his researches after lie learned 
that Walt had not only given a double action to the piston of the 
engine, but had contrived the means of rendering its reciprocating 
motion continuous and rotary. That the former part of Watt’s 
invention would he of value in the plan he had proposed for using 
tiie sinsle-ncting engine, he had the sagacity to perceive, and a 
desire to profit by ; but of all tlu> important facilities afforded by 
the production of a rotary motion, lie either was incapable of 
judging, or found it too late to avail himself. 

In Great Britain the attempts at navigation by steam imme¬ 
diately followed the completion of Watt’s improvements. During 
this time the. attention of intelligent persons in the United States 
continued to lie directed to the object of our consideration. Those 
who are most worthy of note are Livingston, Stevens of Hoboken, 
and Roosevelt. All of these gentlemen npplird the resources of 
talent, ingenuity, and fortune, to the enterprise; nor were they 


* Abridged from tho New York Review." 


content with trusting to their own genius, but sought the aid of 
the most distinguished engineers, which the rarity of that profes¬ 
sion in the United States at that epoch placed within their reach. 
Among these it is sufficient to name Brunei, who in another 
field has since earned for himself a reputation second to none. 
It is enough to name the block-making machinery, and the tunnel 
beneatli the river Thames, to show what powers of mind were 
brought to the consideration of this question by that distinguished 
engineer. 

At the present day, when we Bee the steam-engine used in pro¬ 
pelling boats, by a method the most obvious and apparently self- 
evident, we are at a loss to imagine how it happened that so 
much of time, money, and the most elevated talent, should have 
for years been expended in vain. The solution, however, is to be 
found in the confession of Chancellor Livingston himself, who 
stated, after steam-boats were in successful operation, that neither 
his mind, nor that of his associates, was prepared to udmit, that 
an object so desirable and so important could possibly be effected 
by simple means. 

Livingston was appointed, on the accession of Mr. Jefferson to 
the Presidency, to the situation of Minister to the Consular 
Government of France. This appointment put an end to his 
active agency in the discovery of the menus of using steam in 
navigation. It however was attended with a result even more 
important than could probably have been attained by his own 
exertions. Domiciliated in the family of Joel Barlow, then 
residing at Paris, lie met with Fulton. This engineer, since so 
justly celebrated, was at that moment dancing attendance upon 
the French bureaux, with a plan for destroying the. naval supre¬ 
macy of Great Britain. He hud, however, some years before, 
directed his attention to steam navigation, and corresponded with 
Earl Stanhope on the subject. On entering into conversation with 
Fulton, Livingston was instantly struck with the soundness of his 
views, and forthwith made, proposals to him to join in an attempt 
to construct, a boat for the navigation of the Hudson, by steam, in 
conformity with the conditions of a grant of exclusive privilege, to 
which Livingston was entitled by an act of the legislature of the 
state of New York. Fulton immediately suggested, that it would 
not do to trust to the mere ingenuity or theoretic skill of either of 
them; but that it was indispensable, flint, experiments should be 
carefully made upon nil the, methods of any promise which had 
been proposed up to that time, or which hud occurred to Living¬ 
ston or himself. 

These experiments were made by Fulton in the summer of 1802, 
und were, although performed with models of small size, extremely 
varied in inauncr, and in the description of the machinery. The 
result of the whole was, that the method he had himself proposed 
to Earl Stanhope, namely, that of a wheel with paddles or floats, 
and similar in form to an undershot mill-wheel, produced the most 
advantageous effects. This inference of Fulton has, in opposition 
to many apparently well-founded theoretic opinions, been fully 
confirmed by all succeeding observation. One single modification 
of the original wheel has been found to he a valuable, improvement. 
All others have, after sufficient trial, been discarded ; and, finally, 
the researches of Barlow, in which sound science has been united 
witli the most careful observation of fuels, have decided, that Ful¬ 
ton had from the very first seized, and that not from accident, but 
in pursuance of the most sound induction, upon the method which 
is superior to any that has yet. been suggested. 

This apparatus for propulsion being tlijis decided upon, it 
remained to inquire, how it was to he connected with the engine 
which was to give it motion. The method which occurred to Ful¬ 
ton was of the simplest and most effectual character. Remove, 
said he, the fly-wheel of Watt’s engine, lengthen the axle of the 
crank, until it extends beyond the sides of the vessel in which it is 
placed, and adapt to its extremities two paddle-wheels. 

This idea was forthwith acted upon : a vessel, fifty feet in length, 
was constructed upon the Seine, aud furnished with an engine aud 
paddle-wheels. The experiments performed with this vessel were 
satisfactory, aud it was iiiiiiiediutely determined that the necessary 
steps should be taken to construct a steam-boat of large size upon 
the Hudson. 

At tlmt.time no workshops existed in the United States whence 
a proper engine could he obtained; and the state of this art in 
France was; as it still is, even more backward than in America. 
It was, therefore, resolved to have recourse to the works of Watt 
and Bolton, at Soho, near Birmingham. Fulton, therefore, who 
had enjoyed the intimacy of these distinguished artisans, and was on 
ternSs of confidential intercourse with Watt, immediately entered 
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into correspondence with them, and transmitted a sketch of an 
engine adapted to the object he had in view. He did not, as he 
states, inform Watt what was his actual design, hut contented him¬ 
self with the general intimation that it was to be applied to a pur¬ 
pose for which a new form was indispensable. This first eugine of 
Fulton had a most powerful influence on the subsequent practice 
both of America and Europe. 

Among the workmen who were sent out from Soho to put up 
this engine, was one of the name of Bell, lie speedily returned to 
Europe, and was, after Borne years of fruitless endeavours to obtain 
funds, the first who constructed a successful steam-boat in Great. 
Britain. The engine of this vessel was an exact copy of that of 
Fulton, with the exception, that the vertical branch of the two 
suspended beams was suppressed, and the motion of the crank taken 
off from the end of the beam opposite to that connected with the 
piston rod. It is a remarkable fact, which more than any other 
establishes the value of Fulton’s experiment, Ihat this identical 
form, without change or modification of any real importance, is 
still to be. found in the greater part of the steamers of Great Britain, 
and was seen but a few days since in three of them in the harbour 
of New York. It is wholly and essentially different from that used 
by Stanhope, Miller, or Symington, or from that subsequently 
adopted by Fulton himself. The inference is direct, that the steam 
navigation of Great Britain was not improved by gradual steps 
from the earlier imperfect experiments, but adopted, from the first 
dawn of its success, the plans of Fulton ; while lie had in no respect 
imitated those, earlier experimenters, but modified the originul 
engine of Watt to a form consistent with bis own views. 

The circumstances of the first voyage of Fulton upon the Hud¬ 
son have often been recited ; mid the long contests which ensued 
between him and various competitors, and which embittered the 
closing scenes of his life, are well known. The preparations lie 
had made for the navigation of the ocean at the time of his decease, 
are less familiar to the public. He had, after bis success in river 
navigation was assured, turned his attention to that of more stormy 
waters. As a step to the open sea, Long Island Sound presented 
itself as jvell suited for experiment; mid acting as tin* engineer 
of a company which had purchased the right of navigating so much 
of that estuary as lies within the limits of the slate of New York, 
lie planned a vessel, which was called by his own name. Aban¬ 
doning the skift-like shape which his previous vessels had home, 
lie conformed more nearly to the usual shape of sea-going vessels, 
and to the established rules of naval architecture. 11 is first vessel 
had, at the time of the original experiment, a velocity of four miles 
per hour, and this he increased to five, by slight modilical ions in the 
working of the engine. A farther increase to six miles per hour 
was made in the boats which he placed upon the Hudson. In the 
vessel intended for the navigation of the Sound, lie resolved to 
attempt a speed of nine, miles per hour. 

Confirmed in his hopes by the. performance of this vessel, he com¬ 
menced the construction of otic, which, under some inducements 
held out by the Emperor of Russia, he proposed to send to St. 
Petersburgli. Ilis death intervened before this vessel was finished, 
and want of funds compelled his associates to alter the destination 
of the vessel, and thus, instead of visiting Russia, under the. nume 
of the “ Emperor Alexander,” she wa# placed on Long Island 
Sound, under the name of the Connecticut, 

Fulton, in respect of steam navigation, may bn likened t 4 o Colum- 
bilfe, for as flic latter, misled by the imperfect knowledge of his age, 
died without knowing that he hud discovered a new world, and with¬ 
out the means of anticipating the vast results w liieh wen* to flow 
from his brilliant enterprise; so the former, trusting to the scienti¬ 
fic theories of his contemporaries, believed that he had reached the 
utmost limit of his invention, and died without being aware how 
far space and time were to he vanquished by the followers in his 
footsteps. Nor were they unlike in other respects ; both were 
treated as visionaries, until the success ot llicir projects was esta¬ 
blished j and yet, when this was the ease, the very simplicity of the 
principles by which they had been directed, was made use of as an 
nrguinent to rob them not only of the fame, hut of the pecuniary 
reward, to which they were entitfed. To both, an impartial poste¬ 
rity is now awarding the meed of praise, which when living was 
denied them. 

Up to the time that the exclusive grant to Fulton w>s declared to 
be unconstitutional by the .Supreme Court of the United States, the 
celerity of the vessels belonging to the privileged company did not 
exceed eight miles per hour through the water; and the average 
passages to Albany were eighteen hoars. On the Delaware, on the 
other hand, an active competition was frequently going on, between 


companies contending for a preference in the conveyance of pas¬ 
sengers. In these contests, the son of Stevens of Hoboken, who 
had been carefully trained as an engineer hy Ins father, was gradu¬ 
ally forming himself for the struggle which was about to open on 
the Hudsou. No sooner had the navigation of the latter river been 
laid open, Ilian numerous eompnnirs were formed to avail them¬ 
selves of the opening. Vessels resembling in their speed and 
structure those of Fulton, but of inferior cost, lighter, and less 
expensive to maintain, were placed in opposition to those of the 
privileged company. An attempt to convey passengers in tow¬ 
boats followed, and were it possible, by superiority of comfort and 
convenience, to counteract the innate desire to be first in a contest 
of speed, these must have been successful. It was, however, speed¬ 
ily seen, that the great object to he sought, was that of making the 
passage from Albany to New York, between snn-rise ami sun-set. 
The first vessel hy which this wrs attempted, was the Sun. This 
vessel was furuislu-d with an engine on the principle of Wolf, in 
which, hy means of two cylinders, the properties ofthr liigl.-prcs. 
sure and condensing engine were united ; the steam acting in Ha- 
first cylinder by its absolute tension, in the second by its expansive 
force. The Sun, however, failed in accomplishing the object, and 
her passages were frequently prolonged into the night. 

The practicability of making the passage by daylight was esta¬ 
blished by Robert L. Stevens, wlio constiueted the New Philadel¬ 
phia, which was in her turn eclipsed by tlu* Independence mid the 
Victory. The New Philadelphia, however, was so modified ns 
again to possess the .superiority. A passage was made in the latter 
vessel which, even up to the present hour, lias not been exceeded. 
Leaving N$w York at five o’clock in the evening, we were landed 
at Cat.skill, a distance of ode hundred and eleven miles, a quarter 
of an hour before midnight. 

We have spoken of tin* vessel constructed under Fulton's direc¬ 
tion, for the navigation of the ,Sound, and have stated that vessel 
to have been perfectly safe at. sea. We must, however, allow lo 
tin* English the credit of being the first, to navigate tlu* open sea 
in a regular and constant manner. The first steam-vessel built cm 
tile Clyde, by Bell, wns of small and imperfect structure, mid was 
superseded in the. navigation of that river hy several others of a 
better class in the summer of I HU). It was in consequence 
resolved by her owners to send her to Liverpool. To this port, 
therefore, she proceeded hy the Frith of Clyde and the Irish Sen. 
As this passage was made in summer, it was an enterprise of less 
importance than Hie conveyance of Stevens’s first hunt from Sandy 
Hook to the (.'apes of the Delaware. We happened to he in 
Liverpool ut (lie time of the arrival of the Cornel ; anil when we 
contrasted this pigmy vessel of no more (ban twenty-live toils 
Inn then, moved liv a machine of four-liorse power, with those 
floating palaces, the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, and the Fulton, 
not to mention the enormous steam battery of the same name 
which we left behind in the waters of New York, we eonld hardly 
refrain from being amused at the importance attached to her 
arrival by the people of Liverpool, and the enthusiasm by which 
she was welcomed. This passage having been performed in safety, 
other vessels were Kent from the Clyde to London, and other parts 
of the British dominions. We who had the good fortune to witness 
from the shore the first successful experiments of Fulton and 
Stevens, and to tie presen' at Albany when the Clermont first 
reached that city, had also the pleasure of witnessing the arrival 
of the first steam-boat at Paris. The latter enterprise was in some 
respects remarkable. During the equinox of IHKi, we sailed from 
Southampton in a fine mtfer-lniilt packet of forty tons burthen. 
Jn spill* of the admirable qualities of that description ot vessels, 
the gale in the open Channel was so violent that vve were compelled 
to put hack, anil anchor for some hours at Cowes. The gale hav¬ 
ing somewhat abated, the passage was pursued ; ami eu mooring 
in the basin at Havre, we found ourselvis alongside of a steam¬ 
boat of the same tonnage with the cutter, tin inquiry it was 
found that this little vessel had left Brighton at the same hour 
that we sailed from Southampton, had experienced the same gale^ 
and weathered it. But the most remarkable fact of all was, that 
the cabin-windows were not furnished with dend-iights j and thus 
the passage of the Channel had been effected, in the utmost 
violence of the equinoctial gale, hy a vessel having a number of 
openings in her stern, not more than eighteen inches above the 
surface of the water. The inference was obvious, that had this 
vessel not been propelled by steam, she must have filled and sunk. 
From that instant we have never doubted that steam-vessels ore 
intrinsically more safe than those propelled hy sails. 

It is to the direct patronage*)! - the British government that the 
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navigation of the open sea, by steam, is principally due. The 
transport of the mails to and from Ireland, was considered of 
sufficient importance to induce the post-office to establish a 
regular line of steam-packets between Dublin and Holyhead. Hie 
regularity and safety with which the passages of these vessels were 
performed, .established the fact of the superior safety of steam- 
vessels in stormy and dangerous seas. This question being decided 
by the experience of the government steamers, private enterprise 
was brought into action, and numerous lines of intercourse between 
the islands of Great Britaiu and Ireland were established by 
individual capital. A still more important line of communication 
was opened by steam-vessels la-tween the ports of Leith and 
London ; and on this the largest vessels which have yet been used 
were employed. 

If the British were the first to demonstrate the superior safety 
of their steamers in the navigation of the sea, the Americans were 
the first to perform the passage of the Atlantic by means of this 
power. At the death of Fulton, he left unfinished a vessel for 
which and fur whose machinery he hud furnished the plan. This 
was intended to be taken to St. Petcrsburgh, where high privileges 
were tendered to him and his associates, in case he reached Kassi l 
before a certain period. This vessel was, after his death, finished 
and fitted for sea. The late C. D. ('olden had made Ids arrange¬ 
ments to embark in her ns the agent of the association of which 
he was a member, and was ready to embark, when an unreason¬ 
able demand was made for funds by some of the partners, who bad 
a prospective interest in the reward offered by the Emperor 
Alexander. As the necessary sum eoulcl not be raised, the enterprise 
was abandoned. The experiment which was thus prevented from 
being made was afterwards taken uji by another vessel, till- Savannah. 
This steam-boat could carry no more than seventy-five tons of 
coni and a small quantity of wood. She was therefore, provided 
not only with an engine, but with masts and sails, and only made 
use of the engine during her passage to Europe, at times when the 
wiud prevented her from laying her course. This smalt stock of 
coal was therefore not exhausted until 24 hours before she entered 
the Mersey, which she reached in twenty-six days from New 
York. From Liverpool the Savannah proceeded around SeoLlaud 
to the Baltic, and up that sea to St. Petcrsburgh. In returning 
thence she touched at Arendall, in Norway, whence she took her 
departure, and, without touching at any intermediate port, readied 
New York in twenty-five days. This voyage was made in ISIS’. 

During 1H1U, a vessel rigged as u ship, but furnished also with 
an engine, was built at New York, for the purpose of plying as a 
packet from that city to Charleston, Cuba, and New Orleans. So 
far as mere safety and speed were concerned, this experiment was 
successful; but after several passages it was found, that a number 
of passengers sufficient to defray the expenses did not oiler them¬ 
selves, and the scheme was of necessity abandoned. It is a re¬ 
markable fact, that when the British steamer Sirius was adver¬ 
tised in the New York Packet, the woodcut which was annexed was 
a portrait of this vessel. 

In the year 1823, a voyage similar in the means by which it was 
performed to that of the Savannah, hut of much longer duration, 
was made by a British steamer, tiie Enterprise. This vessel 
sailed from Deptford August the 2nd, and proceeded to Falmouth, 
whence she took her departure on the Kith of the same month. 
She was furnished with two engines, each of the nominal power of 
sixty horses. She had three masts, and was at first rigged as a 
lugger, hut was altered at sea to a square-sailed vessel. 

Within three days after leaving Falmouth, she had reached the 
latitude of Cape Finistcrre. On the 2b‘tli of August, Laneerota 
was made. Thence, instead of running down the trades by the 
usual course, it was attempted to run acinus the gulf of Guinea, 
by the most direct line to the Cape of Good Hope. The attempt, 
which would have been appropriate had she carried a sufficient 
quantity of fuel, was unfortunate, in its absence, front the 
irregularity of the winds which were found to prevail iu this 
region of the orean. It was, in consequence, only on the 13th 
‘of October, that the Enterprise anchored in Table Bay. The 
subsequent voyage, from the Cape to the mouth of the Ganges, 
occupied forty-seven days. As the passage of the ,Savannah, by 
the alternate use of sails and steam, did not materially differ from 
the average of the passages of packet ships, so that lit the Enter¬ 
prise was little less than is occupied on the average by the 
American vessels which trade to Calcutta; it was, however, u 
month less than is usually taken by British East I ndiamcn. 
f> It was therefore left to be ascertained, whether passages on the 
ocean could he made in less time ky steam than by packet ships j 


and the solution of this question depended upon the fact, that they 
could be made to carry a sufficient quantity of fuel, to be able to 
make their passages by steam alone. 

While this matter was under discussion in Great Britain, two 
vessels were in preparation in the port of New York, avowedly 
for the purpose of proceeding direct to Great Britain ; and there is 
no reason to doubt, that at least one of them was capable of ac¬ 
complishing the undertaking. It has happened, unluckily for the 
honour of our engineers, that the enterprise has at length been 
accomplished by English vessels. Two different companies in 
England have undertaken the construction of steamers of unusual 
size, and one of them lias successfully accomplished the passage 
from Bristol to New York, where she arrived with a large unex¬ 
pended stock of fuel, although not loaded originally beyond the 
depth suited to the most advantageous application of her engines. 
With this charge of fuel, and a cargo of considerable weight, a 
large portion of the internal capacity of the vessel wag still unoc¬ 
cupied ; and one hundred and twenty passengers might have been 
conveniently accommodated. The Sirius also performed this 
passage under several important disadvantages. The fuel required 
to ensure a full supply loaded the vessel to such a depth as to 
render her far from perfectly secure ; while its expendi'.ure made 
her so light towards the conclusion of the passage, that the wheels 
scarcely dipped in the water. It was otherwise with the Great 
Western. When charged with her full supply of cool, she was, as 
we have seen, not immersed beyond a proper trim, and the coal 
being stowed in iron tanks, could be replaced by water in propor¬ 
tion ns it was consumed; and thug the wheels kept at a proper 
degree of immersion. 

We may now consider that what wc have long held as a matter 
of faith, is at last established by positive experiment, namely, that 
a passage from a port in England to New York can he certainly 
performed within a fortnight, and the return voyage in twelve days. 
It is difficult for us even to guess at the results which will follow 
from so speedy and definite a mode, of communication. There ave 
innumerable persons, whose business might be better performed by 
their own presence in Europe, and thousands of others, who, for 
pleasure or curiosity, would cross the Atlantic, but are nAw deter¬ 
red, not so much by the overage length of the passage, os by its 
uncertainty. Make it a matter of reasonable probability, that a 
visit to England will not demand more than a month to he spent 
in the two passages, and multitudes, whose avocations will not 
allow them to venture upon an absence of uncertain duiatinn, will 
flock to take passage in the Atlantic steam-boats. The business 
of the two countries will he performed to a fur less extent by cor¬ 
respondence and agencies. Commercial men will give their affairs 
a personal inspection ; the English hanker and manufacturer will 
visit and confer with their American customers, while the latter 
will cross the ocean to select and purchase the goods with which 
our markets are to lie supplied. The very introduction of steam- 
packets will, therefore, create a new class of passengers, for which 
it will hardly he possible to find accommodation in the steamers. 
The change which followed the introduction of steam on the navi¬ 
gation of the Hudson, will he hut a feeble type of what will occur 
on the Atlantic. When Fulton first established steam passage 
vessels between New York and Albany, four or five sloops sufficed 
to convey all the passengers who presented themselves. In less 
thun two years, two steam-lmats, having berths for one hundred and 
twenty passengers in each, were crowded to overflowing ', aud before 
twenty years had elapsed, nine hundred passengers hud left New 
York in a single steam-boat. Indeed, until the shock which was 
gi ven to the commerce of the country last year [i. c. 1837] had checked 
the locomotive propensities of our people, it seemed as if it were im¬ 
possible to provide vessels in sufficient numbers to afford comfort¬ 
able accommodation to the passengers who presented themselves. 
The increase is far beyond that of the. population or business of the 
city of New York. The same consequences must and will follow 
the. navigation of the Atlantic by steam. And now that a person 
in either country may calculate, almost to a day, the time of his 
return from a voyage across the ocean, it cannot be doubted that 
numbers vast ly greater than have #vcr before traversed the Atlantic 
w ill be tempted to visit our country, to gratify curiosity, or employ 
vacant lime. The abundant opportunities which our country 
affords for She profitable employment of capital, will thus be 
exposed to Aose who examine them with their own eyes ; and 
should they he induced to invest their funds, their speculations will 
be within the reach of a personal superintendence. Of this fre¬ 
quent and increased communication there seems to be little doubt 
that Hew York must become the emporium. 
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DUNTON THE BOOKSELLER. 

John Dunton, a man of exceedingly eccentric habits, and in 
his time a celebrated bookseller and publisher, was the son of 
the Rev. John Dunton, Follow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Grnffham, in Huntingdonshire, and was bom there, 
May 14,1659. His father intended him for the church, the moro 
so ns ho himself was tlio third John Dunton, in a lineal descent, 
that had been a minister; but young John was too volatile for the 
church. At fourteen he had made some progress in Latin, logic, 
metaphysics, and morality ; but the difficulty of Greek overcame 
all his resolutions ; so he was bound apprentice to a bookseller. 

When out of his apprenticeship, he beeatne bookseller on his 
own account. “ J’rinting,” he says, “ was the uppermost in my 
thoughts; and hackney authors began to ply me with specimens 
ns earnestly, and with as much passion and concern, as the water¬ 
men do passengers with oars and scullers. 1 had some acquaint¬ 
ance with this generation in my apprenticeship, and had never 
any warm affection for them ; in regard T always thought then- 
great concern Jay more in how much a sheet, than in any generous 
respect they boro to the commonwealth of learning ; and, indeed, 
the learning itself of these gentlemen lies very often in ns little 
room as their honesty ; though they all pretend to havo studied 
you six or seven years in the JJodleian Library, to havo turned 
over the Fathers, and to have read and digested the whole com¬ 
pass, hoi It of humane and ecclesiastical history : when, alas! they 
hnve never been able to understand a single page of St. Cyprian, 
and cannot tell you whether the Fathers lived before or after 
Christ. And as for their honesty, it is very remarkable, they will 
either persuade you to go upon another mail’s copy, to steal bis 
thought, or to abridge his book, which should have got him bread 
for bis lifetime. When you have engaged them upon some pro¬ 
ject or other, they will write you off three or four sheets, perhaps 
take up three or four poundsupon an urgent occasion,and you shnll 
never hear of them more. The first, copy I would venture to 
print was written by the Rev. Mr. Doolittle, and entitled 4 J he 
Sufferings of Christ.’ This hook fully answered my end ; for, 
e. changing it through the whole tea dr, it furnished my shop with 
all sorts of books, saleable at tiiat time. There was a copy of 
verses prefixed to this book, which occasioned a poetical duel 
between the two academies of Islington and Stepney; Mr. Wesley, 
then pupil under Mr. Vcale, endeavouring to ridicule the poem.” 

Duntnu’s second adventure was a book by Mr. Jay, Rector of 
Cbinucr, “ Daniel in tlio Den,” or the “ Lord Presidents Im¬ 
prisonment, and Miraculous Deliverance.” It was dedicated to 
Lord Shaftesbury. This piece, being published at a critical 
W ell. “This extraordinary success, in iny first at¬ 
tempts,” lie says, “ jfavo me an ungovernable itch to bo always 
intriguing that way.” 

When established in trade, he published a volume of “ Funeral 
Sermons,” entitled « The House of Weeping,” preached by his 
reverend father, of which lie remarked,—“ The success was well 
enough ; but my chief design was to perpetuate my father’s name, 
for whose memory I have always entertained a very great and 
just veneration.” 

In 1682 he married one of the daughters of Dr. Anncsley, who 
at that time was a celebrated preacher among the Dissenters, and 
his reputation grew, and his circumstances prospered. Having 
A'500 owing him in Now England, ho determined to yiake a trip 
(hither, and arrived at Boston 1686, witli a cargo of books, whieh 
being of a class adapted to the Puritans, Ills success was equal to 
his wishes. 

In the autumn he returned to London, smd was received by 
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his wife and her father with kindness and respect, expecting 
nothing hut n golden life of it for the future j though all his satis¬ 
factions were soon withered, for, being deeply entangled for a 
sister-in-law, he was not suffered to step over the threshold in 
ten months. Wearied with this confinement ho resolvod to visit 
the Continent, when he went to Amsterdam, (where he staid 
four months,) Cologne, Mciitz, Ac., and returning through Rot¬ 
terdam to London, where he again opened his old shop, tho Bhtck 
Raven, opposite tho Poultry Compter, and where lie traded for 
ten years with variety of successes and disappointments. The 
following will give a notion of the quality of the many books that 
be published:—“ 1 [ends of A greeineiit, assentod to by the United 
Ministers “Tho Morning Exercises, published by the London 
Ministers “The Works of the Lord Delumoro “ Bishop 
Barlow’s Remains “The Life and Death of tho Uov. Mr. 
John Elliott, who first preached the Gospel to the Iudians in 
America “Tho History of tho Edict at Nantes.” “It was a 
wonderful pleasure,” he says, “to Queen Mary to see this history 
made English, and was the only hook to which she, ever granted 
her rpyal licence.” 

Of 600 hooks which he had printed, he had only to repent, ho 
adds, of seven:—“The .Second Spina;” “The Post-boy robbed 
of his Mail;” “ Tin- Voyage round the World“ The New 
Quevedo “ Tho Pastor’s Legacy “ Henvqjjly Patience 
*■ The Hue and Cry after Conscience.” These ho heartily wishes 
lie had never Seen, and advised all who had them to burn 
them. 

“ In 1692,” be continues, “having been put in possession of a 
considerable estate upon the decease of my cousin Carter, tho 
master and assistants of the Company of Stationers began to 
think me sufficient to wear a livery, and honoured mo with tho 
clothing ! Tho world now smiled on me: I sailed with wind and 
tide ; and had liumhlo servants enough among booksellers, sta¬ 
tioners, printers, and binders; but espoeially my own relations, 
on every side, were nil upon the very height of love and tendcr- 
mss, and I was caressed almost out of my five senses.” 

In regard to bis method of proceeding, bo says, “ I have been 
sufficiently convinced, that unless a man can either think or per¬ 
form something nut of the old beaten road, be will find nothing 
lmt what his forefathers have found before him. A bookseller, if 
ho is a mail of any capacity and observation, can tell boBt what 
to go upon, ami what has the best, prospect of success. I remem¬ 
ber Mr. Andrews, a learned and ingenious Scotchman of this age, 
lias offered me several translations, ami told mo tlicy would cer¬ 
tainly sell ; the substance of tile book was so and so, and could 
not miss. ‘ lie added, I bad printed more than any other, and 
yet none had printed less.’ This was sharp enough, I confess ; 
however it is a difficult matter to attack a man ill his own 
science. 1 have, it is true, been very plentifully loaded with the 
imputation of nuii/r/ols, &c, And what iR the reason! Why, 
because I have usually started something that was new, whilst 
others, like footpads, ply only about the high-roads, and cither 
abridge another man’s book, or mie way or otliwcontrived tho 
very life and soul out of the copy, wliieh perhaps was tho only 
subsistence of the first proprietor.” 

Duiiton’s first “project” was'a periodical, “ Tho Athenian 
Mercury, resolving weekly all the most nice and cnriouB Ques¬ 
tions proposed by the Ingenious.” It was published every Tues¬ 
day and Saturday, a .-ingle leaf at a time, closely printed on both 
sides, price one penny. It commenced on the 17th of March, 
1691, and was regularly printed a-week, until the 8th of 

February, 1696, forming ninecee^^ry thin folio volumes, of 
thirty numbers, or sixty page? each. A supplement to each 
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volume was published about once in three months. It recom¬ 
menced mi nth May, lti97, and finished with No. 10 of the 20th 
volume, Juno 14, 1007. 

This paper became exceedingly popular; the original contri¬ 
butors to it being, besides Dunton, Mr. Sault, Dr. Norris, and 
the Rev. Mr. Samuel Wesley *, who formed the “ Athenian 
.Society.” Of their success, he says, “ The Athenian Mercury 
began to be so well approved, that Mr. Gildftl thought it worth 
his while to write ‘ A History of the Athenian Society to which 
were prefixed several poems written by the chief wits of the age— 
(Mr. Moltenx, Mr. De Foe, Mr. Richardson, Ac.), and in par¬ 
ticular, Mr. Tate (now Poet-Laureate) was pleased to honour 
us with a poem. Mr. Swift+, a country gentleman, sent an Ode 
to the Athenian Society ; which, being an ingenious poem, was 
prefixed to the fifth supplement of the ‘Athenian Mercury.’ 
Many other persons did also rhyme in the praise of our ques- 
tinns. Our Athenian project did not only obtain among the 
popular, hut was also well received hy the politer sort of man¬ 
kind. That great and learned nobleman, the lato Marquis of 
1 Inlifax, constantly perused our Mercuries ; and the late Sir 
M illiam Temple, a man ol a clear judgment, and wonderful 
penetration, was pleased to honour me with frequent letters and 
questions very curious and uncommon.” 

The few following short extracts will show the character of 
the work :— 

“ Quest. IIow a man shall know himself '.—Ans. Know your 
Creator, and this is one or the best ways to knew yourself. Almost 
all knowledge is acquired by comparison. After bis image vou 
aru made ; see, then, if yen would knew yourself, whether you 
are degenerated, or really like your great original. Know other 
men, see their faults and virtues ; apply them, and yon may 
thence easily judge of your own. Know your enemies, and if 
possible what they think and say of you. This is a much surer 
way than to eonsult your friends ; you will hear much more 
from the first than the last. These are the best directions we 
can give. 

“ Quo,/. How far is a Sabbath-day’s journey, which we often 
find mentioned in the Scriptures ?— Ans. About, seven of the 
Hebrew furlongs, much the same with the old Roman mile, 
containing a thousand of the Hebrew greater feet, two thousand 
of the lessee. 

” Quest. \\ hetlior a Dissenter is a schismatic, notwithstanding 
bis liberty by law !— A ns. A Christian becomes not more or less 
Christian by being a national one; but if a national church 
agrees in doctrine with the doctrine of Christ, mid Dissenters 
agree in doctrine with the national church, neither of them are 
schismatics from the doctrine or Church of Christ ; and it was 
the doctrinal part, of religion that CliriHt promised to be withal, 
so that the gates of hell should not prevail against it. But if a 
national church makes the terms of her communion political, 
another church, dependent oit her, may dissent from jmch 
political terms, if tiie magistrate gives the liberty, without 
schism. 

“ Quest. Has gunpowder or printing done the greatest mischief 
' to the world ! — A ns. Printing has done more service and dis¬ 
service to the world ; not only because printing was prior in 

* Wesley, th«* father of John and Charles Wesley, the founders of Methodism, 
raurrying a daughter of Dr. AttneMey, became I) union's broiher-in-la w, and 
v.n“connected with him in sovcr.il speeulailons, though they afterwards parted 
with an irrcuonriloablc hatred : Dunton, however, says M I eould be very maq- 
•b'ttfi on the character of this conforming dissenter; but, except he further 
proxokes me, J bid him farewell, till we meet in heaven : mid there I hope wo 
will renew oar friendship, for I believe Sam Wesley a pious man.” 

t Afterwords Lhc celebrated Dean. 


acting, but also because its consequences reach beyond the effects 
of gunpowder. As the causo is nobler than its effects, print¬ 
ing is more prejudicial than gunpowder; since gunpowder would 
seldom be employed in any great execution, if printing did not 
first raise such disputes and distractions as arc the cause of wars 
and tumults. 

“ Quest. Whether society or solitude bo most preferable, in 
order to the noblest ends of man 1— A ns. Some of the best 
thoughts on both sides may bo met with in Mi 1 . Cowley's Essay 
for .Solitude, and Mr. Evelyn’s against it. Honest old Arktotlo 
lias summed up almost all that can bo said, in a few] words : * A 
solitary life,’ bays be, ‘ is cither brutal or divine, above or below 
a man.’ Whence his other assertion is clear, that man must bo 
a poetical, or, if you will, a social animal. We must confess, could 
wo believe a man answered the end of his creatiou by an ascetic 
hcnuiticul life, we do not doubt but it would give file highest 
pleasure ho is capable of in the world, liy contemplation and 
meditation. Rut we are not yet so happy, nor ought wo to bo 
so,—that being a cowardly sort of content, which is got by running 
away from whatever displeases. Should all good men thus take 
whim of leaving the world, what would become of it 1 

“ Quest. What is the meaning of the word nature ?— Ans. It is 
the settled course of things, nr steady order of causes and effects, 
never altered without a miracle. 

“ Quest. Is there any onre for stammering, and wliat is it ?— 
Ans. There is; for we have known it cured in several instances. 
There are more ways than ouo to do it; the first is, repeating 
many hard words deliberately several times a-day ; and for pre¬ 
vention, never speaking in haste. The other, keeping a Jiebble, 
or some such tiling in your month, and speaking or reading with 
it there. 

“ Quest. If the moon has no innate light of its own, what is that 
faint light that may be seen when the moon is in the new, as we 
call it; for all the rest of the circumference, besides the little 
enlightened parts, has a weak light ?— Ans. As that planet is a 
moon to our earth, so onr earth is, as it were, n moon to that 
planet, and it is the reflection of the sun’s light from our earth 
upon the planet which gives it that weak light. 

“ Quest. What is love !— Ans. It is very much like light— a 
thing that every body knows, and which none can well explain. 
It is not money, fortune, jointure, raving, stabbing, hanging, 
romancing, flouncing, swearing, romping, desiring, fighting, dying; 
though all these things have been, arc, and will continue to be, 
mistaken and miscalled fur it. It is a pretty little soft thing, tlwt 
plays'about the heart ; and those who have it will know it well 
enough by this description. It is extremely like a sigh ; and 
could wo find a painter that could draw one, you’would cacdv 
mistake it for the other. It is all over ey't-s ; so far is it from 
being blind, as some old dotards have described, who certainly 
were blind themselves. It has a mouth too, and a pretty pair of 
hands ; but yet the hands speak, and you may feel at a distance 
every word that comes from the mouth gently stealing through 
your very soul. But we iLare not make any further inquiries, 
lest we should raise a spirit too powerful for all onr art to lay 
again.” 

Dunton, a dipper into a thousand books, formed ten thousand 
projects, six hundred of which he appears to have thought ho 
had completely methodised. As containing notices of persons 
and things ;,iot to bo found elsewhere, his voluminous productions 
have their use ; and his accounts are often interesting. His 
most celebrated work was “ The Life and Errors of Joint Dunton, 
late citizen of London, written by himself in sulitudo ; with an 
idea of a new life, wherein is shewn how he would think, speak, 
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and act, might ho live over his days again : intermixed with the 
now discoveries the author has made in his travels nbroad, and 
Jn his private conversation at home. Together with the lives and 
characters of a thousand persons now living in Loudon, &e. 
digested into seven stages, with their respective ideas.” 

“ He that lisa all hit own mistakes confess'd. 

Stands nut to him that never has transgress'd, 

And will be censured tor a foal by nono 
But they who see no errors of their own." 

J)K Foil's Satire upon Himself, p. G. 

This work, containing a narrative of ltis own history, was 
written while Dunton was under the necessity of secreting him¬ 
self from his creditors. Tt is a very curious performance. It 
was first published by S. Maltlius in 1705 ; and, with selections 
from his other works, was reprinted by Mr. Nichols of Parlia¬ 
ment-street, in two handsome 8vo volumes, in 1311!. In this 
preface Dunton informs the impartial reader, that the common 
business of life has given him many opportunities to know some¬ 
thing of the fate, of looks : and promises him that before lie has 
perused the whole, he will know something more of men us well. 
It contains notices of statesmen, divines, lawyers, booksellers,— 
in short, lives and characters of every one he came in contact 
with in the course of a long nud active life. 

It were endless to enumerate Denton's various productions, or 
to give a description of his projects. In his latter yea™ he was 
affected with insanity, lienee some of his effusions are rather 
extravagant. Ill 17-3, appeared “An Appeal to his Majesty ; 
with a list of his Political Pamphlets,” which was probably his last 
published production. He appears to have died in obscurity in 
the year 1733, at the age of seventy-four. 

An extract or two from his writings is subjoined : 

While in America, Duiiton made frequent excursions into the 
Indian territory, and one of his “rambles” was to lioxbury, in 
order to visit the ltev. Mr.Klliolt, the great apostle of the Indians. 
“ He was pleased to receive me with abundance of respect, and 
inquired very kindly after Dr. Aunesley, my father-in-law ; and 
then broke out with a world of seeming satisfaction, ‘ Is my 
brother Annesley yet alive ? Is lie yet converting souls to God!’ 
He presented me with six Indian Bibles, as also with twelve 
* Speeches of Converted Indians,* which himself had published.” 

Dunton thus characterises his father-in-law:—“Among my 
dissenting authors, 1 shall begin with Dr. Annesley, a man of 
wonderful pioty and humility. I have board him say, that ‘he never 
knew the time he was not converted.’ The great business and 
pleasure of his life was * to persuade sinners back to God from 
the general apostasy;’ and in the faithful discharge of his 
ministry he spent fifty-live years. He had the earo of all the 
eltUrtfflesTTpoA his mind, and was the great support of dissenting 
ministers, and of the morning lecture. His non-conformity 
created him many troubles; however, all the difficulties and 
disappointments lie met with from an ungrateful world, did never 
alter the goodness and the cheerfulness of liis humour. And 
what an ingenious author has said of himself, in a different case, 
was true of the reverend doctor: , 

* A (litre to sickness, anil In pains a prey, 

I keep my humour, cheerful still and gay.' 

After his decease, Mr. Williams preached his funeral sermon, and 
Mr. De Foe drew his character, and the reader may meet with 
it in that author’s works.” 

Of Baxter he remarked, that “ lie was a man woB versed in 
polemical divinity, and the modern controversies, that wern then 
managed with a great deal of warmth and concern. His humour 
was something morose and sour, which may, perhaps, be imputed 
to the many bodily affections he laboured under, as well its to the 


troubles and disturbances ho met with in tl^o world. Ho has 
writ more than most men can read in a lifetime.” 

Of Ilidpath, the political writer, he Hays:—“IIu is a consider¬ 
able scholar, and well acquainted with the languages. He is a 
Scotchman, auil designed, first of all, for the ministry; but by 
some unfortunate accident or other, the fate of an author curno 
upoti him. lie has written muck; his style is excellent; nud Ilia 
humility and his honesty have established his reputation. He 
writes the ‘ Flying Dost,’ which is highly valued and sells well. 
It was this ingenious gentleman that invented the Polygraph#, 
or renting engine, by which one nuiy, with great facility, writo 
two, four, six, or more copies of atty one tiling upon so many dif¬ 
ferent sheets of paper at once.” 

“ Sir. Daniel De Foe is a man of good parts and very clear 
sense, llis conversation is ingenious and brisk enough. Tho 
world is well satisfied that ho is enterprising and bold: but,alas! 
had his prudence only weighed a few grains more, lie would cer¬ 
tainly have wrote his 'Shortest II r ag' a little more at length." 

To conclude—Dunton thus describes Toiikoii, his contemporary 
brother in trade “He was bookseller to the famous Dryden ; 
and is himself a very good judge of persons and 11111110 ™; and as 
there is nobody more competently qualified to give their opinion 
of another, go there is none who does it with a more severe 
exactness, or with less partiality ; for to do Mr. Toimon justice, 
he speaks his mind upon all occasions, ami will flutter nobody.” 

burton's “anatomy or mkiancholy.” 

Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy” is certainty an extra¬ 
ordinary book. Sterne is accused, with sonic justice, of stealing 
much from it, never acknowledging his obligations to it; some 
of his stories are copied almost word for word from the “Ana¬ 
tomy of Melancholy.” The title of the work is, “ The Anatomy 
of Melancholy: what it is; with all the kinds, causes, symp¬ 
toms, proguostieks, and several cures of it. In three liiainc 
partitions, with their several! sections, members, mid subset;- 
lions. Philosophically, medicinally, historically, opened and cut 
up. By Democritus, Junior.” In defence of his title ho says, 
“ It is a kind of policy in these days to prefer a fantastical title to 
a hook which is to hr sold ; for ns larks come down to a day net, 
many vain readers will tarry and stand gazing.” Burton com¬ 
pares himself to a “ ranging spaniel that harks at every bird he 
sees, leaving his game.” “ I am not poor,” he says, “ I am not 
rich ; I have little, I want nothing; all my treasure is in Minerva’s 
tower. I stilt live a collegiate student, as Democritus in his 
garden, and lead a monastic life, sequestered from the tumults and 
troubles of the world.” 

Burton’s book was very popular in his lifetime, (he was horn in 
1576, and died about the beginning of 1610,) hut towards the close 
of the 17l.li century it full into oblivion, till Johnson brought it 
again into notice. It was the only book, he said, that ever took 
him out of his bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise. 
Speaking to Boswell, he said, “ Horton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
is a valuable work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. 
But there is n great spirit and great power in what Burton says, 
wheu he is writing from his own miml." Warton also says of it, 
“ The writer’s variety of learning, his quotations finin source ami 
curious hooks, his pedantry spaikling with rude wit and shapeless 
elegance [but query, Mr. Warton, how can “ elegance” be “ shape¬ 
less” ?] miscellaneous matter, intermixture of agreeable tales and 
illustrations, and, perhaps, above all, the singularities of his feel¬ 
ings clothed in an uncommon quaint ness of style, have contributed 
to render it, even to modern readers, a valuable repository of 
amusement and information.” 

COMFORT UNDER TRIAI.8. 

Weigh your sins and your mercies together before you look at any of your 
trials. Never lldnk of ynur sufferings, but at the same 1 Imp think of your sins. 
Afflictions will sit light alien sin >ts heavy. You will find then thol you 
have sinned away tins romfoit, and urcilovcd the otlior blessing, have abused 
God's morey, and stood in need of Ills rod. for lie does not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men. Whatever bo tho temptation or nfflietlon, there is 
need for it. And then, have we no mercies in our trials? “It Is of the 
Lord's mercies that we are not consumed, because his compassions fall not.”— 
Hat’s It is welt:’ 
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„ FASCINATION. 

The jymjwithftic power or fasrinnlion is a most unaccountable phenomenon. 
It is well known that in regions infested with venomous snakes, there me 
persons endowed both by nature nntl by art with the power of disarming the rep¬ 
tile of his poisonous capacities. The ancient Cyronnica was overrun with 
poisonous serpents, mid the P.syhlH were u tribe giftc-d with this faculty. Bruce 
informs us. that all the blacks in the kingdom of Scnnaararc perfectly armed by 
nature against the lilte of either scorpion nr viper. They take the cerastes, or 
horned serpent (one of the most venomous of the viper tribe) in their hands 
at u 11 time*, put thorn in their bosoms, und throw them to one another ns 
children do apples or halls; during which sport the serpents are seldom 
irritated to bite, and, when they do, no mischief emucs from the wound. 
It is said that this power is derived fiom the practice of chewing certain 
plants, und this is probably the fact; lhc.se substances may impregnate the 
body with some quality obnoxious to the reptile. The rnme traveller has 
given an account of several of these roots. In South America a similar practice 
prevails; mi'* n curious memoir on the subject was drawn up by Don Pedro 
d’Orhies y Vargas, detailing various experiments, lie informs us that the 
plant thus employed is the rejueo deguaeo, hence denominated from its. having 
been observed that the bird of that name, also called the serpent-hawk, usually 
snicked the juice of this plant before his attacks upon poisouon.s serpents. Pre¬ 
pared by drinking a small portion uf this juice, inoculating themselves with it 
by rubbing it upon punctures in the skin, Don Pedro himself, and all his domes¬ 
tics, were accustomed to venture Into the fields and fearlessly seise the most 
srnomous of the tribe. Acrcll, Iti the Anurnilates Acadnnictr, mfuims us that 
the Senega possesses a similar power. This power of fascinating serpents is 
*n grrnt, that, according to Bruce, they sicken the moment they are laid 
hold of, and are ,i.s exhausted by this invisible power, ns though they had been 
struck l»y lightning, or an electrleal battery. Dr. Mead, and .Hmiih Barton, of 
Philadelphia, endeavour to explain this power by the influence of terror. 
This supposition, however, is not correct, since the serpent will injure one man, 
and not (mother, if the latter is gifted with this faculty, and the former one is 
not. Thieves hare been known to possess tlio power of quieting watch-dogs, 
and keeping them silent during their depredations. Linderrantx informs us 
that the Laplanders can instantly disarm the most furious dog, and oblige him 
to fly from them with every expression of terror. Several horse-breakers have 
appeared ut various periods possessing the same urt, and they would make the 
wildest horse follow them as tamely as a dog, and lie down at their bidding. It 
Is most probable that these charmers derive their power from borne natural or 
artificial emanation. The most singular power of fasciuution is perhaps that 
exhibited by the jugglers of Egypt, who, by merely pressing the Ecrper.t called 
hflje on the neck, stiffen the reptile to such a degree, that they cau wave it like 

• rod.— Curiosities of Medical Kxptrienee. 

TUB KIT-CAT CLUB. 

The Kit*Cat Club, which consisted of the most distinguished wits and states¬ 
men among the Whigs, wus remarkable for the strictest zeal towards the House 
of Hanover. They met at a house in Shire-lane, und took their title from the 
name of Christopher Cat, a pastry-cook, who excelled in making mutlou-pics, 
which were regularly part of the entertainment— 

“ Immortal made, as Klt-cal by bis pics." 

The founder of this Club was Tonson, tlie celebrated bookseller, who, when he 
had Acquired an independence, purchased a villa at Barn-Elms, in .Surrey, 
which in* Adorned with portraits of the Kit-Cat Club, painted by Kncilcr, on 
canvas somewhat less than a three-quarters, and larger than a half-length; 
n me which has ever since been denominated n Kit-Cnt from tins cm umstnuce. 
The canvas for n Kit-Cnt is 3G inches long, nud 2N wide. A splendid volume 
under the title «r the "Kit-Cat Club” fiom the original paintings of Kir God¬ 
frey Kncilcr, containing 43 portraits, was published m 1735. 

IN PLACE AND OUT OK PLACE. 

The difference between “ out of place H and 11 in place " is amusingly lllui. 
tra'cd by Walpole:— 

u I laughed at myself prodigiously the other day for a piece of absence, I 
vns writing on the king’s birth-day, anil bring disturbed with the mob in the 
street I rnng for the porter, and, with an nir of grandeur, ns If I was still in 
Downing Street, cried, 1 Tray send away those marrow-bones and cleavers * ’ 
The poor fellow, with the most mortified nir in the world, replied, • Sir, they 
arc not at our door, but over the way at my Lord Carteret’s.’ * Oh,’ said 1, 

• then let. them alone, may be he does not dislike the noise.* ' I pity the poor 
porter who sees all his old customers going over the way too."—I Valpole's 
Letters to Sir Horace Mann , tol. i. p. 225. 

BURNING OK HERETICS.' 

Heretics were first burned In Englnnd in the reign of Henry IV. Ihe usurper, 
in order to please the bishops, who assisted hi in in deposing Richard ll.-lfflf* 
poliana, red. i. p. 78. 

MUTILATING BOOKS. 

Swift, in a letter to Rtclln, Jan. 1C, 1711. says, “ I went to Batemau's the 
bookseller, and laid out right-and-forty shillings for books. I bought three 
little volumes of Lucian in French for our Stella.” This Bateman would never 
suffer any person whatever to look into one book in his shop; and when asked 
the reason for it, would say, '* I suppose you may be a physician, or an author, 
and want some recipe or quotation ; and if you buy it, I will engage it to be 
perfect before you leave me, but not. tier; as 1 have suffered by leaves being 
torn out, and the books returned— to my very great loss and prejudice.” 


M. FREDERIC CUVIER. 

M. Frederic Cuvier, the younger brother of the illustrious Baron.Cuvier, 
Professor uf Animal Physiology to tlio Museum of Naturul History at Purls, 
und Inspector-General of the University, was born at Montbelliard, in A hare,I 
in 1773: he had from an early period attached himself to thoso studies which 
his brother had cultivated wiLh so much success, and his appointment as keeper 
of the imnagene at the Jurdin des Plantes furnished him with the most favour¬ 
able opportunities of studying the habits of animals, and of prosecuting his 
researches on their physiology and structure. The Annales d’Hisloire Nuturrlle, 
and the Mcmolres du Musee, contain a series of his memoirs on zoological 
subjects, of great \nluc and interest, and his work Sur let Dents des Mu mini - 
feres consider ties root me Caracteref Zoologiques, is full of novel and original 
views and observations, and has always been considered as one of the most 
valuable conti ibutions to the science of zoology which has been made in later 
times; the great work Sur rHistoxrc ties Mammiftres, of which 70 Numbers 
havn been published, was undertaken in conjunction with Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
and is the most considerable and most extensive publication on zoology which 
Ins appeared since the time of Buffon. lie was likewise the author of ninny 
other works and mcmoiis on zoological subjects in various scientific journals 
and collections, 

M. F. Cuvier, like bis celebrated relative, combined a remarkable dignity 
and elevation of character, with the most affectionate temper and disposition. 
Like lnm, too, his acquisitions were not confined to his professional pursuits, 
but comprehended a very extensive range of literature and science. In lus 
capacity of Inspector of the University, he devoted himself with extraordinary 
rral to the improvement of the national education of France In all its depart* 
nienti, from ihe highest to the lowest. It was In the course of one of his tours 
of inspection that he was attacked nt Slrushurg with paralysis; the same 
disease which, under similar circumstances, had proved fntal to his brother, 
and likewise in the same year of his age, 63.— Farewell address of the Puke 
of Sussex to the Royal Society. 

woman's love. 

How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft cheeks grow pale—how 
many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, and none can tell the cause that 
blighted their loveliness. As the dove will clasp its wings to its sides, and % over 
and conceal ihe arrow that is preying on its vital *—no it is the nature of womnn 
to hide fiom the world the pangs of wounded affection. The love of a dclicato 
female is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes 
it to herself, but when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, 
and there lets it cower and brood among the ruin* of her pence. With her, the 
desire of the heart has failed. The great charm of existence is at an end. She 
neglects ell the cheerful exorcises which gladden the spirits, quicken the 
pulses, nnd send the tide of life, in healthful currents, through the veins. 
Her rest is broken ; the sweet refreshment of sleep is broken by melancholy 
dreams; “dry sorrow drinks her blood," until her enfeebled frame sinks 
under the slightest external injury. Look for her, nfter a little while, and you 
find friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that one, who 
but latch glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, should so speedily 
be brought down to darkness and the worm.— Washington Irving . 

DESPATCHING NEWSPAPERS FROM TIIE GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 

The number of person* employed in the sorting nnd despatching of news¬ 
papers is very great The stated number is about 200 ; Lut on particular occa¬ 
sions, when there is anything of nil exciting interest iu the public journals, 
the number is incren>ed to 300. The operation to bo gone through in forward¬ 
ing new«papen> is much more simple than that vvhuh must ho observed in the 
case or letters. The flr»-t thing to be done is to put all the newspapers one way ; 
so that their respective addresses may be at once perceived. This done, they 
are carried to the sorting table, where they are sorted or arranged for all tho 
great lines of road for the different mails. The number of divisions into which 
they are classed is twenty. They arc then '•ollocled Into other parcels nnd 
carried to the mails by which the respective parrels so arranged or sorted nro 
to be forwarded to their several places of destination. But tl JUgl.Oc' 1 ;^ess 
of sorting newspapers for the mails be less complicated than that gono througn 
in the case of letters, nearly the same time is required to sort a thousand, or any 
other given number of newspapers, that is required to sort Ihe same number 
of letters. Tlio difficulty of handling newspapers, in consequence of theirlmlky 
appearance, is so great, that as much time is lost in the process of handling as 
is required to examine, tax, and stump letters. It is stated by the clerks iu the 
past-office, that where a man would tuko.one handful of letters he must lake 
twenty hundsful of newspapers— Travels in Town, by the Author of “ Ran¬ 
dom Recollections." 

MORAL HONESTY. 

They that cry down moral honesty cry down that which is • great part of 
religion—my duty towards God arn^ my duly towards men, Wlmi care I to 
see a man run after a sermon, if he cozen aud cheat us soon ns he comes home! 
On the other side, morality must not be without religion, for If so it may change 
us I see convenience. Religion must govern it. He that has not religion to 
govern his morality, is not a drachm belter than my mastiff dog ; so long as 
you stroke ffim and plca.se him, and do not pinch him, he will play with you us 
finely ns may he, lie is a very good moral mastiff; but if you hurt him, he 
will lly in your face und tear out your throat.— Selden—Table Talk. 


London : WILLIAM SMITH, 113 , Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fraskr 
and Co, Dublin; C’uiuzy & Co.—Fruited l»y Bradbury 6t Evans, Wiiitcfriaru. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

FIRST ARTICLE.—PUTTING A SHIP IN COMMISSION. 

" Uur whips In ordinary will spring from function into n display of thcli 
might—ruffle their swelling plumngc*— collect their scnt-ternl elements of 
strength—and awaken their dormant tlmmler ! ’*— of Mr. Ca.vnino 
in Parliament. 

Any and everything relating to the British Navy, never fails to 
excite an interest in the public miml, hut there is no subject 
respecting which the generality of persons arc so ignorant or so 
ill-informed. Whilst every one perceives and acknowledges the 
necessity for maintaining this right arm of our strength, this safe¬ 
guard of our national prosperity, in pristine vigour and efficiency, 
comparatively few are acquainted witli the admirable arrange¬ 
ments which regulate its discipline, control its economy, and 
render every department ronnerted with the “ mighty whole ” 
instantly available, so as to realise, in an incredibly short, space of 
time, the appropriate metaphor with which we have headed these 
remarks. 

Tin- exploits of the British Navy—the brilliant victories it has 
achieved—the results of those achievements in the supremacy 
obtained, securing to this favoured country old, and opening new 
channels of unbounded extent for its increasing trade and manu¬ 
factures ; sweeping the, seas of its enemies, and rendering the 
“highway of commerce ” safe for its merchant vessels to traverse, 
—all these things are familiarly known, and duly recorded in the 
annals of history. But, except in some few elementary books—of 
little value to any hut the profession—there is scarce any inform¬ 
ation to be obtained regarding this interesting subject: and we are 
not aware that a popular description has ever been published, to 
which the reader might refer for information, in the expectation 
of finding his curiosily.grutified. 

Under this impression, and supposing that some general 
account of the various matters connected with nur “ wooden 
walls,” will be agreeable to our readers, we purpose introducing 
the subject occasionally iu successive numbers, until we have 
explained every point connected with the rimline of a British 
ship-of-war, the mode of performing the duties on board—the 
pojjiisw^IP dtfty which devolve upon the different, classes, or 
ratings, as they arc teefinically called—the wages and victualling 
of the crew,—in fact, everything that can be supposed to interest 
the reader, from the first equipment of a ship-of-war, until we 
place her alongside of an enemy, and finally return her into port 
with her prize in tow, and leave her crew in the enjoyment of 
their well-earned rewards. 

Sailors invariably adopt the expletive “she," when speaking 
of a ship, and as this mode of description is also familiar to the 
generality of persons, we shall adbefc to it. Whenever nautical 
phrases occur we will explain their meaning by a note. 

Selecting for pur purpose a seventy-four-gnn ship, which class 
is distinguished as “ third-rate,” we will suppose that tli& Lords 
of the Admiralty have decided upon equipping a vessel of this force 
for sea. This is technically called “ putting her in commission,” 
that is, removing the vessel from “ ordinary,” in which state she 
remains when dismantled, 
vo i.. i. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty, in whose immediate patron¬ 
age all appointments to commands exists, selects from a list of 
names, furnished liy the senior sea Lord, a captain to command 
her. He then directs his private secretary to coniniunicnte this 
intention to the officer, who is at liberty to accept or decline 
the offer of appointment. 

It will seem strange to the render that any doubt should exist 
upon this point, or that a captain on half-pay would decline 
active service, anil the rommnnd of a ship j when lie is informed, 
however, that a tour of three years iu such command—that 
being the usual time that ships are kept employed in time of 
peace—must involve him in several hundred pounds' expense, 
over and above the pay he will receive ; — (hat many officers have 
lnrge families,.no private fortunes, and cannot therefore afford 
this sacrifice ; that moreover, no dishonour is incurred by declin¬ 
ing employment under such circumstances in time of peace, his 
surprise will cease. 

We shall take another opportunity to explain the incongruity 
of an officer’s pay being inadequate to support the proper dignity 
of his rank and station, when we come to describe, the captain’s 
duties particularly ; for the present wc will suppose, him to have 
accepted the proffered appointment, or that having declined it, 
tiie command has been arcepted by another. 

The selection of the lieutenants is in the second sea Lord at 
the Board, who keeps a list of all surli ns he considers eligible 
for active employment, with a register of tlieir qualities, as re- 
pnrtul hv the commanders 'hey have served under. This mem¬ 
ber of the Board also nominates sonic otiiers of the officers. The 
nomination of his second, however, is, by long established custom, 
permitted to the captain, and he lias the option of choosing 
either n commander or lieutenant; if the. latter, he is called the 
“first lieutenant,” and every officer of that rank, subsequently 
appointed, must he junior to him iu seniority upon the list of 
lieutenants. 

This regulation has been adopted and continued on the plea 
of the necessity for the captain’s having confidence in the officer 
to whom devolves the duty of carrying his orders into effect,— 

I indeed the principal ilutirs of the ship ; but it materially limits 
the power of the Admiralty in the. range of appointments ; for it 
is probnble, nay almost certain, that the captain will select for 
his first lieutenant some active young officer, who has been con . 
stantly and recently employed afloat, and therefore well prac¬ 
tised in his duty, in preference to one wlm has been long on 
half pay, and unacquainted with the improvements that are con¬ 
tinually occurring; this is the. reason why so many old lieutenants 
arc unemployed. When the captain makes his election for a 
r.ommandrr, it affords the opportunity to appoint lieutenants of 
long standing, still however, depending upon the seniority of the 
first lieutenant. But the truth is, that old officers, unless they 
can obtain commands, ore not very desirous of employment 
afloat, as lieutenants of ships, for reasons we shall state here¬ 
after. 

’ We will suppose them preliminaries settled, the nomination of 
the captain approved, aud^the appointments decided on, the 


1 tllradti'iry aiy Evani, Punter', M’l.i"li'Vr '.} 
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commissions arc ordered to he mode out, and an official letter* 
is written to each officer, apprising him thereof. He may either 
“ take up,” as it is called, that is, receive, his commission at the 
Admiralty, in Loudou, or at the admiral’s office, at the sea-port 
where the ship is stationed. The captain, or one of his lieii- 
- tenants, proceeds without delay to make the arrangements for 
putting the ship in commission, which is accomplished by 
hoisting the pendant, and reading his warrant to the officers 
already appointed; the forms and observances appertaining to 
which ceremony are. as follow 

On arriving at the sea-port wherein his ship is stationed, the 
captain, or oue. of his liiutenants, to whom he has delegated the 
duty of putting the vessel in commission, repairs to the office 
of the Port Admiral, and reports his arrival to the secretary. 
Thence he proceeds to the superintendant residing in the dock¬ 
yard, who orders the master-attendant, (one of his officers), 
to make the necessary arranged eats, ami also furnishes a pendant. 

The pe.ndant is a long narrow strip of hunting, of the colour 
of the. admiral’s flag, having a St. George’s cross at the tup; 
and when hoisted at the head of the main (middle) mast, 
signifies that the ship belongs to Her majesty’s fleet, and is in 
commission. Every person on hoard, or, as it. ip culled, under 
tlie pendant, is amenable to naval discipline, the laws regulating 
which are strictly defined by the Act ‘i’2 of George 1 l.,cnp. U.'l, the 
articles of war, and also the naval instructions, a rode of rules 
promulgated by rhe Lords of the Admiralty, under the authority 
of an order in council, and amended occasionally to suit the 
exigencies of circumstances. 

The pendant, being emblematic of a ship of war commanded 
by an officer of the royal navy, is not allowed to he worn by any 
other class of vessels whatever. It is said to have been origi¬ 
nally adopted in defiance of the Hutch, who exhibited a broom 
at the mast-head, and boasted that they could sweep the seas of 
their enemies; on which a British admiral ordered his captains to 
hoist this representation of a whip, with the design of whipping 
the Dutch out of the British Channel. Whatever might have 
been the first intention, the symbol is, undoubtedly, a very 
ancient one, mid lias long since heeu adopted by all nations to 
distinguish their ships of war. 

A ship, whrii brought forward (that is, prepared) for com¬ 
missioning, is generally placed in the basin, n large pond within 
the dock-yard, capable of holding several vessels. This is done 
for the greater convenience of equipping her, and hoisting on 
hoard her masts mid water-tanks, by means of the sheers or 
cranes, placed on the edge of the basin. The officer, having 
stepped on board, calls around him any others who have been 
already appointed, und haring hoisted 'he pendant, cither upon 
a mast or a flag-stall - , he reads lii=. commission, of which the tol- 
lowing is a copy :— 

Admiralty liy the ('ommisx'nncrs for e iron tiny the uffie.e 

Seal. of Lord High Admirnl of the United King¬ 

dom of Great Britain and Ireland i\'c. 

To Hnsnv Havlaway hereby appointed Lieutenant of Her 
Majesty's Ship the Nonsuch 

By virtue of tire Power and Authority to us given, We do 
hereby constitute nnd appoint you Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s 

* The follow log fi. the form of the official letter:— 

*• Kin, •• Admiralty p/ftce, January 1, Iftm. 

" My Lords Crnimlstionersof the Admiralty have appointed 
pm T.irutcnnnt "f Her Majesty's Milp. Nonsuch, at Portsmouth; it is 
their lvi-d-hips* direction that you repair immediately to this Office for 
your uppu’otim-nt. and that you report to me the day on which you -hull 
have joined the ship. "• 1,'fiir, Mr, your Very limnblr Servant, 

“ Jons llAnnmr. 

11 i’.S.-It i- desired that yon neknow i^go tile receipt of tills letter. 

" t’o I.ivutouanl ilvnv) Baiilawaj.” j 


Ship the Nonsuch Willing and requiring .you forthwith to go 
on board and take upon you the charge and command of Lieu- 
tenont in her accordingly Strictly charging and commanding 
all the officers and company belonging to the said strip subor¬ 
dinate to you to behave themselves jointly and severally irt their 
respective employments with nil due respect and obedience unto 
you I heir said Lieutenaut And you likewise to observe and 
execute as well the General Printed Instructions as what Orders 
nnd Directions you shall from time to time receive from your 
Captain or any other your superior Officers for Her Majesty's 
sei vice Hereof rior you nor any of you may fail as you shall 
answer the contrary at your peril And for so doing this shall 
he your Warrant Given under our hands nnd the Seal of tiic 
Office of Admiralty this First day of January 1839 in the. 
second year of Her Majesty’s Reign 
By command of their Lordships 0 . Adam 

C. Wood Dat.mbny 

■S’ruinrity 10th July 183(1 

The above quaint form has been unaltered probably from its 
first adoption, it will he seen that, as in old statutes, no 
marks of punctuation occur; and although called a commission, 
it is strictly speaking, a warrant.—It is lithographed ou parch¬ 
ment, hears a stamp of five shillings, and the officer pays a fee of 
one pound one shilling and sixpence on receiving it. 


THE l.ATP. T. A. KNIGUT, ESQ. 

Thomas Andrew Knight, of Downton (’antic, Hereford¬ 
shire, the President of the Horticultural Society of London, to 
the establishment and success of which he so greatly oonliibuted, 
was horn in the year 17o8. lie. was educated at Ludlow school, 
and afterwards became a member of Baliol College, Oxfoirl. 
From his earliest years he appears to have shown a predominant 
taste for experimental researches in gardening and vegetable 
physiology, which the immediate and uncontrolled possession of 
an ample fortune gave him every opportunity of indulging; pro¬ 
posing to himself, in fact, as one of the great objects of his life, 
to effect improvements in the productions of the vegetable king¬ 
dom, by new modes of culture, by tlie impregnation of different 
varieties of the same species, and various other expedients, com¬ 
mensurate with those which had already been effected by agri¬ 
culturists and others in the animal kingdom by a careful selection 
of parents, by judicious crossing, and by the avoidance of too 
dose an alliance of breeds. Tu the year 179. r > he contributed to 
our Transactions his first, nnd perhaps his most important, 
paper, on the transmission of the diseases of decay and oJd age 
of the parent tree to all its descendants propagated by grafting 
or layers, being the result of experiments which had already 
heeu long continued and very extensively varied, and which 
developed views of the greatest importance and novelty iu the 
economy of pi act ical gardening, and likewise of very great in¬ 
terest in vegetable physiology. This paper was succeeded by 
more than twenty others,chiefly written between the years 1 7f)!> 
and 1812, containing the details of his most ingenious nnd 
original experimental researches on the aseent and descent of 
the sap in trees; on the origin and offiers of the alburnum and 
hark ; on the phenomena of germination ; on the functions of 
leaves; on the influence of light, and upon many"othWfttf$'V 7 t s, 
constituting a series of facts and of deductions from them, which 
have exercised the most marked influence upon the progress of 
our knowledge of this most important department of the Jaws of 
vegetable organization and life. 

Mr. Knight succeeded Sir Joseph Banks in the Presidency of 
the Horticultural Socie.ty, and contributed no fewer than 111 
papers to the different volumes of its Transactions ; these con- 
trioutimis embrace almost every variety of subjects connected 
with horticulture; such as the production of new and improved 
varieties of fruits and vegetables ; the adoption of new modes of 
grafting, planting, and (raising fruit-trees; the construction of 
forcing-frames and hot-houses; the economy of bees, and many 
other questions of practical gardening, presenting the most im¬ 
portant results of his very numerous and well-devised experiments. 

! Mr. 'Knight was a person of very great activity of body and 
mind, and of singular perseverance and energy in the pursuit of 
his favourite science; he was a very lucid and agreeable writer, 
and it would be difficult to name any other contemporary author 
in this or other., countries who has made such important addi¬ 
tions to our knowledge of horticulture and the economy of 
vrget tion .—FareieeU Address of the Duke of Sussc.r. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES. 

fWr proposo in give a scries of biographies of n.i.itsTUtoi'S ntMAUts— 
illustrloiin from their character imd influence, as wall ns rank; and thua 
to rxSiil.it Woman in all ages, and in all circumstances. AVc commence 
with Isabella of I'ustilo, not because she occupied high station, but because 
her remarkable character made that statiou an instrument fur working 
out great and important ends.] 

ISABELLA OK CASTILE. 

“ Under Isabella’s glorious rale,” says her latest historian, in 
his concluding chapter, “ we have beheld Spain emerging from 
chaos into a new existence ; unfolding, under the influence of 
institutions adapted to her genius, energies of which she was 
before unconscious ; enlarging her resources from all the springs 
of domestic industry and commercial enterprise ; and insensibly 
losing the ferocious habits of a feudal age, in the refinements of 
an intellectual and moral culture. In the fulness of time, when 
her divided powers lmd been concentrated under one head, and 
tlm sj stem of internal economy completed, we have seen her 
descend into the arena with the other nations of Europe, and in 
ii very few years achieve (he most important acquisitions o F 
terriliry, lmfh in lhal quarter, and in Africa; and finally 
crowning the whole by (lie discovery ami occupation of a bound¬ 
less empire beyond the waters*.” In her reign, also, events 
transpired producing a now era in the annuls of the world. The 
destinies of empires and kingdoms were affected in her person. 
Under her auspices and patronage, the Spanish language and 
iileiaturc first assumed a polished and regular form ; the newly- 
invenled art. of printing was introduced into her dominions, and 
(he fust printing-press set up in lhirgos. 

For several centuries after the Saracenic invasion of Spain, in 
I lie eighth century, the country was divided into a number of 
small but independent states, divided in their interests, and often 
in deadly hostility with each other. The population, too, con¬ 
sisted of different races, totally unlike in their origin, religion, 
and government. 

(last ile, the inheritance of Isabella, occupied the middle of the 
peninsula, running north and south; on tho right, or easterly 
side, was the kingdom of Arragon, the domain of Ferdinand, 
which comprehended the provinces of Catalonia and Valencia; 
and south was the kingdom of Granada, occupied by the Moors, 
Auother state was the little kingdom of Navarre, within the 
Pyrenees. W hen the different states were consolidated, the 
capital of Castile became the capital of the empire. 

^W'jWfflifiil institutions of Castile and Arragon were nearly 
alike ; and though the?form of government in both was monar¬ 
chical, the spirit and principles were almost republican. The 
sovereign was merely the chief of his nobility j his power was 
circumscribed by that of the cortes, or parliament, composed of 
four distinct orders ; the nobles of the first class, or grandees ; 
the nobles of the second class ; the representatives of towns and 
cities; ami the deputies of the clergy. By the law the cortes 
was to he convoked once in two years; and, once assembled, 
could not he dissolved by the king«without its own consent; all 
questions of peace and war, the collection of the revenues, the 
enacting and repealing of laws, and the redressing of all griev¬ 
ances in the state, depended on this assembly. WJren they 
pronounced the oath of allegiance to a new king, it was in these 
striking terms : “ We, who are each of us as good as you, and 
are altogether more powerful than yon, promise obedience tp 

* * Prescott's ltclgn of Ferdinand audVsabella. * j 


your government, if you maintain our rights %nd liberties, but 
not otherwise." It was a fundamental article iu the constitution, 
that if the king should violate their privileges, tho people might 
legally disclaim him as their sovereign, and elect another in his 
place s . 

Under the administration of unvs, haspd on constitutional 
liberty, the Uastiliaus prospered and amassed great wealth ; 
commerce and manufactures flourished, beyond that of any 
nation in Christendom. As early us 1227, a Navigation Act was 
passed, and extended to Arragon in 1451, preceding by some 
centuries the celebrated ordinance to which England owes so 
much of her commercial grandeur. In relation to the manu¬ 
factures of that age, an interesting fuel may be mentioned ; that 
is, that the breed of sheep for which Mpaiu has been so long 
celebrated,-owes its improvement to Catherine of Lancaster, who, 
in the year l.'J'.M, took with her to Spain, ns part of her dowry, a 
flock of Knyliih merinos, distinguished, above all others at that 
time, for the beauty and delicacy of their fleece. 

Castile, not withstanding, lmd been long in a turbulent and 
unsettled state, caused by the wickedness and imbecility of its 
rulers. In this condition was the kingdom when Isabella was 
horn, which happened at Madrigal, April 12, 1451. (She was 
the daughter#if John II., King of Castile mid Leon, who, after 
a factious and protracted reigu, died four years after her birth, 
leaving liy his first wife f Marin of Arragon) a son, Don Henry, 
who succeeded him ; mid by his second wife (Isabella of Portu¬ 
gal) two children in their infancy, Alphonse nnd Isabella. 
Although great hopes were indulged of Henry IV., in conse¬ 
quence of the weak and imbecile reigu of ids predecessor, yet he 
soon becume reckless and extravagant, lust the. support of his 
nobles, by which the country was plunged in anarchy, the laws 
were set at nought, banditti were uncontrolled, nnd oppression 
reigned. At length tin: Archbishop of Toledo, nnd others of the 
nobility, confederated against him, which ended in the farcical 
trial of him in effigy on the outskirts of Avila, when he was 
stripped of his crown, and all tint royal insignia, by the nobles ; 
being thereby deposed, his brother, Aiphonso, was proclaimed 
in his stead. 1 lotivy, however, raised a large army, and for some 
years a furious civil war was the consequence. To further his 
ends, Ilcnry altempted to force his sister, Isabella, into a hate¬ 
ful marriage with a brother of the Marquis of Villena, who was 
the principal abettor of this unnatural warfare. Isabella was 
then fifteen years of age, and had been from the time of her 
father's death living in seclusion with her mother at the little, 
town of Arevalo, where “ far from the voice of flattery and false¬ 
hood, she had been permitted to unfold the natural graces of 
mind nnd person which might have been blighted in the pesti¬ 
lent atmosphere of a court. Here, under the maternal eye, she 
was carefully instructed in those lessons of practical piety, and 
in the deep reverence for religion, which distinguished her 
inaturer years." In stature, she was then somewhat above me 
middle size; her complexion was fair; her hair of a bright, 
chesnut colour, inclining to red ; and her mild blue, eye beamed 
with intelligence and sensibility. Slip was exceedingly beautiful; 
“ the handsomest lady,” says one of her household, “ whom I 
ever beheld, and the most gracious in her manners.” 

The face of affairs was now altered by the death of Aiphonso; 
the opponents of Henry offered Isabella the throne, which she 
declined during her brother’s lifetime. He, nr tiiis lime, con¬ 
cluded a treaty by which lie declared his daughter Joanna 
illegitimate, and acknowledged Isabella to he his heiress. Mean¬ 
while' the latter remained in retirement, unconsciously pre- 

* ,AIr». Jawiyson’s i-'emulo Sovereigns, 

* . a 2 
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paring herself hr the throne she was so soon destined to 
grace. 

Many proposals of marriage were now made to Isabella. 
Louis XI. interceded for his brother. The King of Portugal 
sued on his own account j and the Dulce of Clarence (he who 
was afterwards drowned in a butt of malmsey) was offered by llis 
brother, Edward IV. But the successful nspirant wag Don 
Ferdinand, son of the King of Arragon. The opposition of 
Henry to this match led the Archbishop of Toledo to remove 
Isabella to Valladolid, where the young couple were privately 
married; she being then in her twentieth year, and Ferdinand a 
few months younger. In the meantime, the civil war rsged till 
the latter end of the year 1474, when peace was in a great mea¬ 
sure restored by the death of Henry, and Ferdinand and Isabella 
were proclaimed King and Queen of Castile. AiF'ineffcctnnl 
attempt was made on behalf of Joanna by her uncle, the King of 
Portugal; but in the campaign of 1476, Ferdinand completely 
defeated the Portuguese army, and reduced the refractory Casti¬ 
lian nobles to submission. Thus Isabella was without a compe¬ 
titor, and was acknowledged Queen of Castile and Leon ;—and 
three years afterwards, by the death of his father, Ferdinand 
succeeded to the throne of Arragon. In the same year was born 
their second daughter, the infanta Joanna, afterwards the mother 
of Charles the Fifth, It is remarkable that, when young, there was 
only a remote prospect of either Ferdinand or Isabella reaching a 
throne, and yet they were the means by which the union of the 
Spanish kingdom into one grand monarchy was accomplished. 

The young king and queen devoted their attention to the inter¬ 
nal affairs of their joint kingdoms -, the sovereignty was more 
firmly established j the power of the nobility confined j the laws 
were simplified ; justice more equitably administered ; the usur¬ 
pations of the papal see defeated; and the interests of trade pro¬ 
moted and commerce extended. 

The war of Granada was the first great event in the reign of 
the two sovereigns. Isabella, with deep-seated religious preju¬ 
dices, was hut too easily induced to be an instigator and adviser 
in this terrible contest. “ It was bigotry on the one side, 
opposed to fanaticism on the other. The Spaniards fought for 
honour, dominion, and the interests of the church ; the Moors 
fought for their homes and henrtlis, tlfeir faith, their country, 
their very existence as a nation.’’ 

The Moorish power in Spain hadloug been on the decline, und 
the descendants of the Mohammedan conquerors were now cir¬ 
cumscribed within the boundaries of Granada, which extended 180 
miles along the southern shores of Spain, and between the moun¬ 
tains and the sea its breadth was about seventy miles. It was 
populous, rich in agriculture and commerce ; its inhabitants 
wealthy, warlike, industrious, and polished. Granada, the royal 
city, stood in the centre of the kingdom on two lofty hills, the 
one crowned by the splendid palace of the Alhambra, the other 
by the citadel of Alcozaba, Around this noble city stretched the 
Vega, or plain of Granada, which resembled one vast and 
beautiful garden. The patriotism of its inhabitants had in 
it something romantic and tender. The first step of Ferdinand 
and Isabella was to demand by an ambassador the tribute due, to 
which Aben Hassan haughtily replied, “Tell your master, that 
the kings of Granada who were used to pay tribute in money to 
the Castilian crown are dead. Our mint at present coins nothing 
but blades of cimiters and heads of lances.” 

The war was continued with little intermission for ten years. 
Isabella was present at every succeeding campaign, animating 
her generals, providing for the support of her armies, comforting 
them under their reverses, and by her active humanity, and her 
benevolent sympathy, extended to friend and foe, .softening as 


far as possible the rigours of war. The civilised world is 
indebted to Isabella for the first institution of military surgeons 
to follow the army. These she paid out of her own revenues j 
and had always six well-furnished tents for the sick and wounded, 
which were called the Queen’s Hospital. 

Isabella, in December of 1485, gave birth to the infanta 
Catherine of Arragon, afterwards the wife of Henry the Eighth 
of England. Early in the following spring she joined the camp, 
and was surrounded hy a most splendid array of feudal chieftains 
of Castile, and cavaliers of England, France, and Germany, who 
had there assembled, anxious to distinguish themselves in the 
sight of a beautiful and gracious queen. She wus ulso surrounded 
by many ladies of noble birth and exceeding beauty, the mothers, 
daughters, or sisters of the brave men engaged in the war. The 
grand Cardinal Mendoza, who was, during her life, her chief 
minister and adviser, was also at her side; he is desci ibed as 
“ a man of clear understanding, eloquent, judicious, and of great 
quickness and capacity in business, simple yet nice in his appa¬ 
rel, lofty nnd venerable in his deportment.” 

lu the spring of the year I486, amid this proud assemblage 
of nobles, warriors, and high-born dames, Columbus first 
appeared as a suitor at the court of Castile. In the midst of the 
hurry and tumult of martial preparation, and all the vicissitudes 
and exigencies of a tremendous and expensive war, we can hardly 
wonder if liis magnificent but (ns they then appeared) extrava¬ 
gant speculations, should at first meet with little attention or 
encouragement. His frequent repulses by those about the 
queen are well known, and it was not until flic conclusion of 
the war that Isabella gave her serious attention to his proposals. 
Her enthusiasm, however, was at length kindled. “ It shall lie 
so," she exclaimed ; “ I will undertake the enterprise for my own 
kingdom of Castile, und will pledge my jewels for the necessary 
sum.” “This,” says the historian of Columbus, “was the 
proudest moment in the life of Isabella; it stamped her renown 
for ever, as the. patroness of the discovery of the New World." 

The exterminating war was brought to a close by the surren¬ 
der of Granada, into which city FerJinand and Irahclla made 
their triumphant entry on the titli of January, 14!*.’. Thus ter¬ 
minated the dominion of the Moots in Spain, which had endured 
for nearly eight centuries. 

Dnring the siege of Granada, Isabella ’.vell-nigh lost her life 
hy an accidental conflagration of her camp. No lives were lost, 
lint the whole of the queen’s wardrobe and an immense quantity 
of arms and treasures were destroyed. The winter coming on, 
the Moors entertained the hope that the siege would be aban¬ 
doned. Their astonishment wus great when they saw a noble 
and regular city rise from the ruins of the camp. •{V-^a^l.its 
existence to the piety of Isabella, who built it as a memorial for 
her deliverance, and named it La Santa Fe. 

In April following the fall of Granada (149b), six years after 
his first disclosing his views, the compact was signed with 
Columbus, and in the following August be set sail from I’alos. 
Next to that moment in which Isabella declared herself the sole, 
patroness of Columbus, and undertook the voyage of discovery 
for “ her own kingdom of Castile,” the most mcmoiable epoch 
of her life was his return fiym the New World, when she re¬ 
ceived him in state nt Barcelona; and when, laying at her feet 
the productions of those unknowu lands, he gave her a detailed 
narrative of his wonderful voyage. Columbus's fourth voyage, 
in l. r i02, was under Isabella’s immediate patronage and protection. 

When the wars were over that had followed her accession, 
Isabella devoted herself to the cultivation of literature and 
science. Her eximple inspired the nobility witjf a taste for 
letters^ and manyTof the most dignified became public instructors 
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in the universities. The enthusiasm was no less strong in her 
own sex. Isabella’s Latin preceptor was a lady; the Lady 
Doha Lncia de Medrano lectured on the Latin classics in the 
University of Salamanca; and Doha Francises de Lebrija filled 
the chair of rhetoric with applause at Alcala. 

The Italian war was one of the next important events under 
the reign of Isabella; the success of which may be mainly attri¬ 
buted to the great military talents of that extraordinary man, 
Gonsulvo de Cordova, known in history as well as in romance, 
by the name of the Great Captain. He was a general of great 
prudence, coolness, and steadiness of purpose. But of the 
celebrated men who gave lustre to the reign of Ferdinand uud 
Isabella, none was more eminent than Cardinal Ximeues. Of 
this remarkable man Mr. Prescott observes, “ His character was 
of that stern and lofty cast, which seems to rise above the ordi¬ 
nary wants and weaknesses of humanity. Ilis genius of the 
severest order, like Dante’s, or Michael Angelo’s, in the regions 
of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power that excite admiration 
akin to terror. Ilis enterprises were of the boldest character, 
his execution of them equally bold. He disdained to woo for¬ 
tune by any of tlioBe soft and pliant arts, which are too often 
the most effectual. He pursued his ends hy the most direct 
means. In this way he frequently multiplied difficulties ; but 
difficulties seemed to bare a charm for him, by the opportunity 
they afforded of displaying the energies of his soul.” 

The latter years of Isabella’s life were embittered by a series 
of domestic griefs that pressed heavily upon Iicr. ller family 
dropped fast into the grave. In 1496, her mother died in her 
urms ; and her death was but the forerunner of the almost total 
extinction of her race. Deep melancholy threw her into a rapid 
drelinc, of which she died at Medina del Cnmpo on the 251 h of 
Nov. 1505, in the 54th year of her age, and 30th of her reign. 

Mr. I’rescott observes :—“ Ferdinand’s connection with 
Isabella, while it reflected infinite glory on his reign, suggests a 
contrast most unfavourable to his character. Ilers was all 
magnanimity, disinterestedness, and deep devotion to the inter¬ 
ests of her people. His was the spirit of egotism. The circle 
of his views might he more or less expanded, but self was the 
steady unchangeable centre. Her heart heat with the generous 
sympathies of friendship, and the purest constancy to the first, 
the only object of her love. He proved himself unworthy of the 
admirable woman with whom his destinies were united, by in¬ 
dulging in those vicious gallantries too generally sanctioned by 
the age. Ferdinand, in fine, a slnewd and politic prince, ' sur¬ 
passing,’ as a French writer, not his friend, has remarked, ‘ all 
the statesmen of lus time in the science of the cabinet, may be 
tnjtnn Ilf lHl*reprcsentative of the peculiar genius of the age-; 
while Isabella, discarfling all the petty artifices of state policy, 
and pursuing the noblest ends hy the noblest means, stands far 
above her age.’ ” 

It 1ms beeu said by Mrs. Jamieson, that Isabella had all the 
talents, strength of mind, and the royal pride of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, without her harshness, her despotism, and her arrogance; 
and she possessed the personal graces, the gentleness, and femi¬ 
nine accomplishments of Mary Stuart, without her weakness. 
Her virtues were truly her own; her faults and errors were 
the result of external circumstancts, and belonged to the times 
und the situation in which she was placed. JThe love of her 
people bestowed upon her the simple but beautiful designation, 
“ Isabella de la paz y bontad ”—Isabella of peace a^d good¬ 
ness. The establishment of the Inquisition, and the expulsion 
of the Jews, events which her religious zeal led her to sanction 
and promote, are spots upon her fame; and left evils which arc 
felt iu Spain to this day. To these importutt events we shall 
have occasion to advert at a future period. \ 


ORIGIN OF THE TERMS WHIG Afa) TORY. 

Tarn, a oant torn* from an Irish wonl, signifying a savage; the noma 
of u party opposed to that of a whig. 

Whiff, whey ; the name of a party it politics. 

Walker's Dictionary. 

“ The word Tory is Irish, and was first made use of there in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth's wars in Ireland. It signified a 
kind of robber, who being listed in neither army, preyed in 
general upon the country, without distinction of English or 
Spaniard. In the Irish massacre, auuo 1G41, you had them 
in great numbers, assisting in everything that was bloody and 
villanous, and particularly when humanity prevailed upon soma 
of the papists to preserve protestant relations. There were such 
as chose to butcher brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers, 
the dearest friends, und nearest relations; these were called 
lories, lj^ England, about the year 16U0, a party of men 
appeared among us, who, though pretended protestants, yet 
applied themselves to the ruin and destruction of their country. 
They began with ridiculing the popish plot, and encouraging the 
papists to revive it. They pursued their designs in banishing 
the Duke of Monmouth, and calling home the Duke of York, 
then in abhorring, petitioning, and opposing the bill of exclusion ; 
in giving up charters and the liberties of their country to the 
arbitrary will of their prince ; then in inurthuring patriots, per¬ 
secuting dissenters, und at last iu setting up a popish prince on 
pretence of hereditary right, and tyranny ou pretence of passive 
obedience. These men, for their criminal preying upon their 
country, and their cruel bloody disposition, began to show them, 
selves so like the Irish thieves uud murtherers aforesaid, that 
they quickly got the name of tories. Their real godfather was 
Titus Oates, und the occasion of his giving them the name is 
us follows ■ the author of this happened to be present. There 
was it meeting of some honest people in the. City, upon the 
occasion of the discovery of some attempt to stifle the evidence 
of the witnesses, and tampering with Bedloe and Stephen Dug- 
dale. Among the discourse, Mr. lledloe said he had letters 
from Ireland, that there were some tories to he brought over 
hither, who were privately to murder Dr. Oates, and the said 
lledloe. The doctoi, whose zeal ‘was very hot, could never 
hear any man after this talk against the plot, or against the 
witnesses, hut he thought he was one of these tories, uud called 
almost every man a tory that opposed him in discourse; till at 
Inst the word tory became popular, and it stuck so closely to the 
party iu all their bloody proceedings, that they had no way to 
get it oil, so at last they owned it, just as they do now the name 
of highlljcr. 

11 As to the word il r hit), it is Scots. The use of it began 
there when the western men, culled (lamerouians, took arms 
frequently for their religion. Whig was a word used in most 
parts for a kind of liquor the western llighlaudmcn used to 
ill ink, whose composition I do not remember*, und so became 
common to the people that drunk it. It ufterwards became 
a denomination tu the poor harassed people of that part of the 
country, who being unmercifully persecuted by the government 
against all luwund justice, thought they had a civil right to their 
i eligious liliei ties, und therefore frequently resisted the arbitrary 
power of their princes. These men, tired with innumerable oppres¬ 
sions, ruvishings, murders, and plunderings, took up arms about 
the year 16111, being the famous insurrection at Bothwell-bridge. 
The Duke of Monmouth, then in favour, was sent against them 
hy King Charles, and defeated them. At liis return, instead of 
thanks for the good service, he found himself ill-treated for 
using them too mercifully ; and Duke Lauderdale told King 
Charles, with an oath, that the duke had been so civil to the 
whigs, because lie was a whig himselt iu his heart* This made 
it a court word; and in a little while all the friends and fol¬ 
lowers of the Duke began to be called whigs ; and they, as the 
other party did hy the word tory, took it freely enough to 
themselves !”—He Toe, Review, vol. vii. p. 296-7. 


• it wns till, refuse, nr tv hut tvas called the whig of the milk, whtoh the 
poorest people In Scotland used to enrry to market, thotr wretchedness 
not uUotviuK them to stvo it to their cattle.— Xortk't Examen. A tory 
writer of that time defines it to ho souftnilk, and ho says, “ It was for¬ 
merly appropriated to w-liat is sttll more tour, a Scotch proskytoriuii! 
Caveat ityaiivt the Whint, part t. p. 73. 
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’THE OLD VALENTINE. 

UY MRU. M. GRIFFITH. 

“ You have been a long time reading that letter,” Haiti Mrs. 
Brooks to her niece j “ I hope it is an interesting one.” 

“ It is not a letter, dear aunt, it is a valentine, and 1 have 
been trying to guess who sent it.” 

“ Why, who should it be but young Flemiug? he did nothing 
bnt talk of valentines all last week.” 

“ And that makes me think it did not come from him ; who 
else can it be ? ” 

A ring at the door sent the valentine into the writing-desk ; 
the door opened, and in came I wo bright, laughing girls. 

“ Oh, Sophia,” exclaimed Ellen Douglas, a young girl, just 
entering life—or evening parties— 11 look here, see what a sweet 
valentine, ami cousin Anna has three, only think of that! Did 
you got one ? Ah, f c»n tell by your blush that thcro is o 
valentine in that desk.” ' _ 

“ Let me see yours first, and then 1 will tell you,” said Sophia; 
“ three have you, Anna ? where are they ? here arc two only— 
give me that one first, it is so prettily cut.” 

Sophia opened it eagerly, and could not help smiling, for it 
was one that she hod written herself for Ralph Fleming—she 
opened the other, it was hers, likewise, and lo! Ellen’s valentine 
was from the sume pen. 

" They are all beautifully (.-ut and beautifully painted,” said 
she ; “ the verses arc like all these kind of verses, full of love and 
all that, but we do not cuio for the rhyme nor for the design, you 
know, it is the pleasant, feeling that these liftie bitstif paper give 
one. We fhink of the gentleman—the one gentleman—hey, 
Ellen ?—who would so naturally semi a valentine. Anna, clear, 
why did you not bring (lie other valentine ? I have more curio¬ 
sity about that one than either of these.” 

“ Tell her, Anna, tell her all about it,” said Ellen, looking 
concerned, for poor Anna lmtl a cloud over her fine face. 

“There is nothing to tell, Sophia, excepting that, uncle came 
into the room with the valentines himself, and after allowing ns 
to read them, lie la gged that lie might look at the handwiiting. 
Like a simpleton 1 handed him these two very eagerly, and kept 
hack the third, but he insisted on seeing that too, and so, 
although 1 had scarcely read it, I was forced to give it up. Only 
think of his seeing such a valentine, ns that.--” 

Mrs. Brooks, who had left the room when the girls ente.red, 
now came in lo ask for Sophia’s bunch of keys, as she had mis¬ 
laid her own. 

“ Let her open the desk first,” said Ellen Douglas, “ we want 
to see her valentine.” 

But Mrs. Brooks was in haste; site promised, however, to 
send tiro keys hack immediately, and the'girls were compelled 
to wait. Ten minutes—fifteen elapsed, and they chatted on, 
hut. no keys came ; Sophia went after them, and came hack with 
the intelligence that her aunt had gone out, and it was presumed 
had taken the keys with her, for they were not to he found. 
After wondering and wondering over and over again who coaid 
have sent the valentines, they departed, vexed that they could 
not get a peep at the one so provokingly locked up in tho'desk. 

Sophia breathed freely as her two friends left the room : not 
for woilds would she have shown tlip precious valentine, for the 
handwriting was well-known to horli of the girls. How she 
blessed her aunt for getting her off so handsomely about the 
keys; although she thought it must have been accidental, for 
how could it he imagined that there would be auy unwillingness 
on her part to let the paper he seen ? 

The gentleman suspected of hav ing sent the valentine, was 
the last person that any gay, fashionable young lady would care 
to receive one from. He was Mrs. Brooks’s “ man of business,” 
for so she termed him, although he transacted all her offices 
gratuitously. He was a Mr. Samuel Day, no nume certainly for 
a romance ; and what was worse, he had no romance in his 
nature, llow so refined, accomplished, and beautiful a girl as 
Sophia Lee could admire, nay love, a man wiili such an unpre¬ 
possessing name, mid so little brilliancy of character, it is impos¬ 
sible to conjecture. If he had won her affections by flattery, or 
by any of the numerous arts in the power of a designing man, 
it would not have been surprising ; but Mr. Day practised none 
of these ; he had not the most remote thought of loving Sophia 
Lee, loveable ns she was ; nor did he dream that she cvei could 
think of him as a lover. * 

He walked into the parlour with Mrs. Brooks, just as the 
young ladies left it. Sophia blushed deeply as her ey# met his, 


and lie cast a second glance—a glance of surprise at the emotion. 
Mrs. Brooks apologised for not returning the keys in time to 
let the ladies see the valentino, but she remarked that another 
dny would do as well; “ and at any rate,” said she, “ ,Sophia, 
you can let Mr. Day see it. He came in on purpose ; I met him 
in the street, and asked him to come In and see it.” 

“ I suspect—1 imagine—” stammered Sophia, “ that Mr. 
Day has no desire—no—” 

“ If yon are averse to my seeing it,” said Mr. Day, “ I cer¬ 
tainly can have no wish to do so. But who is the happy valen¬ 
tine this year, my dear Sophia? ” 

“ That is more than she can tell,” said Mrs. Brooks, “ for 1 
heard her wondering who it couid he.” 

Mr. Day smiled and then looked queer; for he saw that Sophia 
was unusually agitated. 

“ 1 presume that these valentines have some charm iri them 
- something very pleasant,” said lie, “ for I have heard of them 
even in my counting-house. Ralph Fleming this morning,” mid 
he turned his eye from Sophia as he mentioned the young man’s 
name, “ told me that lie had sent at least lialf-a-dozc.i to dif¬ 
ferent ladies.’’ 

Sophia smiled, for well she knew who wrote them all. As to 
the one she had received herself, there was no mistaking the 
' author, there was no doubting that the hand-writing was Mr. 
Day’s; and yet he looked so easy, so unconscious—lie was so 
little given to mysteries—that she could not understand it. 

Mr. Day was more at ease when he found thut the sending 
valentines to several other ladies had not produced any unplea¬ 
sant feeling. If she did not think it was sent by Ralph Fleming, 
who else, thought he, did she suppose would semi her a valen¬ 
tine ? A Colonel Gardiner came aero.-s his mind, and it was non 
his turn to blush and took embarrassed. 

“ That Colonel Gardiner is a sorry fellow,” said lie, turning 
to Mrs. Hrooks, “his servant bus just sued him fora yeni’s 
wages. I met. a gentleman yesterday who was engaged to dine 
with him, hut on hearing of this suit, he sent an apology.” 

“ I honour the man who has courage to do a thing like tint,” 
said Sophia—and Mr. Day turned quickly towards her. “ It is 
not Colonel Gardiner then,” thought, he. There were but lime 
other gentlemen intimate in (lie house, Mr. Jones, brother lo 
Anna Jones, the lady who had just left them, Mr. Western, am! 
a Mr. Marshall. It was Mr. Western who hnd sent an apology 
to Colonel Gardiner, and the suspicion would have rested on 
him, only that be was thought to lie au admirer of Anna Jones 
—he wasnlivided between Mr. Marshall and Mr. Jones. 

“ What ails you both this morning?” said Mrs. Brooks, “ jou 
are stammering and hesitating, and looking as if you had been 
doing something wrong: perhaps alter nil, Mr. Day, you sent 
the valentine yourself.” 

“ 1 send a valentine 1—1 do a silly thing like that! no, madam,” 
said he, raising his voice so us to make Sophia si ml, “new r. 
But I beg your pardon for speaking so earnestly—1 never ex¬ 
pected Hint a foolish valentine could have the power of making 
me behave like a hoy. If Sophia would hilt let me see it, 1 
might relieve her curiosity ; perhaps the handwriting is known 
to me—surely, my dear girl, unless it contains an offer of mar- 
ringe, there can he no impropriety in showing it to a man almost 
old enough to be your father.” ‘ 

Sophia had shown so much embarrassiflent and so much had 
been said about the foolish paper that she. felt extremely awkward, 
and could not bring herself to open the desk. “ No, no,” said 
she, after making one or two attempts,'“ not now, 1 will just 
wait till 1 see Ralph Fleming—perhaps lie can throw some light 
on it.” 

“ Well, if he is further in your confidence than 1 am—but lie 
>is younger and— ” 

“ Oh, no, no, do not say that. You are entitled to all my 
confidence, but the person 1 first suspected of having sent the 
paper is certainly not the one, and Mr. Fleming—perhaps he. 
imitated the handwriting—at any rate 1 will examine it again.” 

“ Well, see hilh then, dear young lady, I am content now 
that it docs not come from Colonel Gardiner or Mr. Fleming. 

I saw by J our countenance that you suspect neither of them.” 

“ You saw by my conntenance ?—did you not turn your face 
from mine when you mentioned their names ? so how could yon 
see ? Be assured that I should not have felt the embarrassment 
that 1 now feci, if cither of these persons had sent me a hundred 
valentines.” A 

“ In \he name ok goodness, who then did you suspect ? ” said 
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Mr. Day, lookiftg more surprised than lie liail ever doue in 
his life. 

Before Sophia could answer, Mr. Fleming came in, and Mr. 
Day walked abruptly away. 

Sophia unlocked the desk, took out the valentine, and laying 
it on tho table said, “ Mr. Fleming, you sent this to me. You 
have imitated Mr. Day’s handwriting." 

The young man opened it. "1 assure you, Miss Lee," said 
he, “ that I never wrote that valentine.” 

“ Upon your word ? ” 

“ Upon my word—but I know who did write it; and surely if 
you showed it to Mr. Day he must have owned it.” 

“ It is a mistake, indeed it is a mistake. Mr. Day says he 
never wrotp a valentine in his life.” 

“ Well, if that Is not too good a joke—why I saw him write 
it—I saw him write this very paper, I tell you. Nay, you 
need not shako your head, Mrs. Brooks; 1 tell you, as an 
honest man, that Mr. Day wrote it, and T saw him do it. lias 
he seen it ? ” 

“ No, 1 could not bring myself to show it to him ; indeed, 
Mr. Fleming, there is some mystery about this—-pray, when did 
ho write it? it must have been lately, for hero is IH.'!7, and yet 
— stay—I declare there has been an erasure, for I see. the top 
part of a 0 or 5 above (lie 7, and look here, too, Gift is in paler 
ink: a word has been scratched out there. It never struck me 
before, but the paper is not ns white as the envelope. Wlml 
can all this mean ? 1 am more, perplexed than ever. Mr. Fle¬ 

ming, yon eould tell me all about this, if you had a mind/’ 

“ I can say nothing more (lion wluit 1 have said_Mr. Day 

wrote those verses, and I saw him write them.” 

“ Did he compose them too? (tome, if you certify to his 
handwriting, you can say who made the rhymes." 

‘‘Indeed, Miss Dec, that does not follow. But, instead of 
talking pleasantly about these little papers, you are looking eross, 
and very liku wishing fui a quarrel with me, so to prevent, it 1 
will just go over and sec how llio sweet Douglas looks after Iter 
valentine.” 

The young man went off gaily, without throwing any further 
light on the subject. Tho letters of the writing were very small, 
and she had seen nothing like it from any other pen. There 
was a particular turn to certain letters, which always distin¬ 
guished Mr. Day's from all others ; hut lie had said so posi¬ 
tively, so empbatirallv, that lie had never written a valentine, 
and Mr. Fleming had so positively asserted that he did write it, 
that she was very much perplexed. Her aunt could not. relieve 
her difficulties ; for, when Sophia repeated all that Fleming had 
said,Mrs. Brooks was of opinion that Mr. Day wrote the verses; 
hut when she was reminded that Mr. Day had denied it, then 
she was quite as sure that lie did uot write them. 

Again and again Sophia examined the handwriting, and her 
aunt brought her a little, account hook to compare it with the 
vale.ntinc. Mr. Day kept all her accounts wiLh Bern polo us 
exactness, transferring them from his large, books to her little 
miniature one, that, bhe might nt any moment, at a glance, see 
how her affairs stood. There was not the slightest difference 
that either of them could perceive : indeed, the result of this 
close inspection was, that Mr. Day, and he alone, had written 
thcvyjjyitjpc. 

Tliu evening brought neither a solution nor Mr. Day; and his 
absence was pninftmy felt by (Sophia, for she feared that he wus 
offended, lie generally spent his evenings with them ; or, if 
he, was engaged elsewhere, he always called in for a few minutes, 
either before be went or after lie returned. To-nmrrow was her 
birth-day, and hitherto he had always called, especially the 
night before, to find out what little trinket or knick-knackery 
she most wanted, that he might bring it to her the next day; 
for he was one of those simple-minded men who liked to do that 
which would give the most pleasure. lie thought, very justly, 
that if he consulted his own taste or judgment, he might not 
choose that which would be aggpeable to others j but he did not 
make his appearance, and Sophia went to her chamber with very 
miserable feelings. She wished there had never been such things 
os valentines. 

“ I cannot think what kept our ‘ man of business ’ from us 
lust evening," said Mrs. Brooks, “he surely will bo here to-day; 
he has never missed coming to dine with us on your birth-day, 
Sophia.” 

“It appeared to me, aunt, that he was a little hurt because 
I did not show him the valentine, and 1 could not do it, you 
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know, after his saying so positively that he did not write it, or 
send it.” " t 

“ Well, show it to him to-day, for, T will answer for it, that 
he will be here presently; it is one o’clock, and he generally 
contrives to he here early. By the way, Mr. Marshall left his 
card here, yesterday whilst you were out; here it is. P. P. C. 
All! he is going to England. What a tine-looking man he is, 
Sophia; do you know that I think he would fall in love with 
you, if he dared ? " 

“ 1 am glad then that he docs not dare, for T assure you, my 
dear aunt, that 1 should not fall In love with him.” 

“ Well, well, time enough, dear, time enough. 1 hope to keep 
you with me several years yet. How to part with you at last, 1 
caunol tell.” . 

“ Oh, ns to that, how often, dearest aunt, have 1 told you that 
I never would be separated from you ? Whoever marries me 
must marry you, and old Mrs. Tate, and I'aty, and Peter, raid 
little Jemmy, and all.” 

Mrs. Brooks laughed and said, that unless her man of busi¬ 
ness, Mr. Day. would take pity on her, she feared that no one 
else would. She did not see the. colour fly into Sophia's fare 
as site made this remark ; but went on talking about it, until 
the man of business himself enmc into the room. Poor Sophia 
was afraid that her aunt would repeat her observation-;, hut the, 
old hidy, luckily, hud forgotten to order a particular dish tor the 
birth-day dinner, and she hurried out to attend to iL. 

Mr. Day walked quietly up to Sophia and took her bond, Mr. 
Marshall’s card was still in it, mid in putting it cn Ilia table, the 
name caught ids eye. 

“ Marshall -then it is this Mr. Marshall that sent you the 
valentine? 1 know his writing, Sophia—-may I have a peep at 
this wonderful paper to-day ?" 

“ Why, your head runs strangely on (Hit- valentine, Mr. Day 
—you dial never eared for such trifles; some time or other I 
shall show it to you, but not to-day. Have you forgotten that 
this i- my birth-day ? ” 

“ Forgotten it ? no, indeed ; when did T ever forget it 5 hut 
there is a formality now that we did without a few years ago. 
Then you used to fly to me, and—’’ 

“Oh, yes, I remember, but you forget thul lam a sober, cpiiet 
girl of nineteen, and expect something far better than sugar¬ 
plums. You have a box (here, and I am dying with curiosity to 
seo what is in it.” 

*■ No, Sophia, you care but little for that box. You are not 
like yourself to day, nor were you liKr yourself yesterday; I was 
so unhappy about it Hint 1 staid by myself all the evening, and 
yet I was lialf-a-doz.-ti times on the point of coming here. 
When ( finally made up my mind to come, 1 looked at my watch 
and found it was too late.” 

“ I am sorry to he the cause of uneasiness to you," said 
Sophia ; “ hut if you say nothing more about that foolish valen¬ 
tine, T shall forget it myself. Come, pray let me see what is in 
that box ? ” 

“Only a pretty set of ornaments for you, my dear Sophia. 
Here is a chain, let me put it on your neck ; it is very becoming, 
indeed, and how do you like this wateli, and these rings ? "* 

“ Oh beautiful, most, beautiful ! and these ear-rings arid tin's 
aigrette ; every tiling is indeed too beautiful to be praised. Oh 
how eostly they are—ought you to have thrown aivny so large a 
sum on one so little able to—"’ 

“ The time, 1 perceive, is not far off, my dear Sophia, when 
yon will lequirc a few ornaments of this kind. J am determined 
to be beforehand with your lover—for lovers generally make 
their betrothed a present, you know. The writer of (hut valen¬ 
tine—nay, Sophia, hear me out —if it he. tins Mr. Marshall, is 
fully aide to cover your head u itli diamonds. He is possessor of 
immense wealth; but rich us he is, you shall not. go portionless.” 

“ Mr. Day, you mistake entirely. Jsjok at the curd, you sen 
that Mr, Marshall is soon to sail for England. 1 saw him this 
morning aftar breakfast—and—” 

“And what, Sophiai ” 

“ Why, I intended lo keep the thing from your knowledge, as 
I did from my aunt—” 

“You arc then engaged to him,” said Mr. Day, laying down 
the box, and walking to the window to hide hisemotion, “Good 
Heavens I ” said lie to himself, “ why does this so painfully affect 
me ? ought 1 not to rejoice that she can give her uffcctions to 
one so worthy ? ” % 

By a strong effort he recovered himself sufficiently to return 
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to his scat near Sophia. He took her hand and gently raised it 
to his lips : “ Forgive me, my dear girl," suid he, “ 1 have been 
for so many years accustomed to watch over you, and to care for 
all your wants and pleasures, that it goes near breaking my 
heart, stout as you say it is, at the thought of being nothing 
more in future to you than a common acquaintance—for u friend 
you will not then need. You have not known tin; gentleman 
long; but 1 Lave, and he is most worthy of you. 1 presume 
when he returns from Europe—foolisli fellow ! loving you as he 
must lovo you, why docs he leave you behind ? ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Day, what on error you are in ! Now hear me: 1 
tell you truly that I refused Mr. Marshall, that he is not the one 
who wrote the valentine, and 1 tell you os truly that I will never 
marry any other man than the one who did write it.” 

“ Tell me then, dear Sophia, is lie worthy of you ? who can 
it be P and why am I, the one most interested in your hnppi- 
ness, to he kept in ignorance ? You are in tears. Fear not," 
said he, as lie drew her gently to him, “ fear not, my dear girl, 
tell me all; if the want of fortune on his part be the obstacle, 
provided he deserves you in other respects, that shall he no 
hinderancc, for are you not my sole heir ? Most tenderly and 
devotedly have I loved you, my dear Sophia, from your child¬ 
hood to this hour, hut never till this moment did 1 know it 
would be so bitter a pang to part with you—to give you to 
another. But you may be convinced of the sincerity of my 
affection by the great snerifiee 1 make in thus giving you up— 
and must I—must I indeed part with you, just as 1 have dis- 
covered that you are so necessary to my happiness ?—am I to 
live in solitary wretchedness, without hearing that sweet voice ? 
—without—oh, Sophia, dear girl, forgive me—forget what I 
have said, and believe me only your friend. Alas ! that one so 
unsuited to you in years, should dare to love you us I do—ns 1 
must always love.” 

.Sophia wept, to he sure, but they were tears of joy. She 
raised her head at length, but he begged her not to speak, not 
to distress herself further, as he would wait till she were more 
composed, before he asked who the gentleman was. She went to 
the writing-desk and took out the valentine ; but when she put 
it in his hand he shook his head and sighed. 

“ Not now, Sophia, not now,” said he, “ I only want the 
name; as to the verses, the. handwriting, what is that to me now ?” 

“ Everything to you,” said Sophia, casting down her eyes, 
‘‘it is everything to you, if you really and truly love me as 
yon say.” 

“ If 1 really love you, Sophia !—can he who wrote this paper 
ever hope to love you ns tenderly as I do ? ” 

“ Yes, and I hope in time more tenderly—look nt the writing, 
will you ? pray do, and hear aie again declare that 1 never have, 
never cau love any other—that I never will many any other 
than the writer of this foolish valentine,” 

With a desperate effort Mr. Day tore open the paper, but, the 
colour flew to liis temples, he was like one in a dreuiii, he looked 
at Sophia, her eyes were on the ground, hut there was a smile, 
visible j he pronounced her name in a low voice, and (hen 
checked himself, as if not daring to realise the troth. 

“ Sophia,” said he, at length, “ Sophia, may 1 believe in the 
truth of the words you have just uttered ? ” 

“ Can 1 believe in ail that you have just said ? ” replied 
Sophia, “ when you so stoutly denied having written this vuleu- 
tine ? ’’ 

“ Blessed paper ! ” said he, kissing it, “ most precious valen¬ 
tine ! little did 1 dream that it was to he the meaus of so much 
happiness.” 

“ But when did you write it ? ” said Sophia, trying to dis¬ 
engage herself from his arms, “ tell me all about it, for I am still 
in the dark—to whom did you send it, if not to me ? ” 

“ I did not send it to any one, dearest; this was the way of 
it. About four years ago Ralph Fleming was very desirous of 
going to the races, and 1 was very desirous that lie should not. 
He promised me at length, if I would do him a little favour he 
would give up the races, for that, year at least. The little favour 
was simply to write this valentine. He wrote a large irregular 
hand, and this required the finest of writing and the smallest of 
letters. It wus you, my dear Sophia, that induced me to form 
uiy letters in that way; in fact, l had your wishes, your plea¬ 
sure in view, in everything that I undertook. How could 1 
have been so blind to the nature of my affection for you ?—Dear 
little paper, hut for you, J should never htfve known that I might 
aspire to be loved in return! ’’ ' 


Poor Mr. Day ! love made him aa loquacious"as it does those 
who have lived upon the thoughts of it all their life. Mrs. 
Brooks’s ‘‘man of business” was like all other men, and Sophia, 
the happiest of the happy, was thinking how well love-speeches 
became him. He was considered by her young friends to be 
plain-looking, but iu her eyes at this moment, he was positively 
handsome. 

“ I was not many minutes writing what I then thought a very 
foolish thing,” continued he; ‘‘and to tell you the truth, T 
wrote mechauicully, without considering the import of the words 
at ail. I only recollect thinking it a very silly thing, that a 
* man of business,’ as Mrs. Brooks always calls me, and which 
I am, should have engaged iu writing love-verses. Ah 1 if I 
could have foreseen —” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Brooks, on seeing Mr. Day with his arms 
around Sophia’s waist, looking fondly iu her face, ‘‘you have 
made up, I sec ; why, wc were all gloomy enough when I left the 
room ; have yon found out who wrote the valentine ? ” 

** Yes, my deur madam,” said he, “ and as Sophia has deter¬ 
mined to marry the one who wrote it, I have given my consent, 
ami I hope you will give yours.” 

“ Oh, my dear, dear aunt,” said Sophia, throwing her arms 
around her neck, “ Mr. Day wrote it himself; you shall hear all 
about it.” 

“ But you promised to marry the writer, lie says, is it true? 
and is it my ‘ man of business ’ all the while that gave us such 
disturbance about an old valentine! Ah, Sophia, how often 
in my heart have 1 wished for this, but did not dure to speak 
my mind.” 

“ Sophia has spoken her mind,” said Mr. Day ; " God bless 
her ! ” 


T1IE KREMLIN. 

I ii a ii thought of the Kremlin as the rude nnd barbarous 
palace of the Czars ; hut 1 found it one of the most extraordinary, 
beautiful, and magnificent objects 1 ever beheld. I rambled 
over it. several times with admiration, without attempting to com¬ 
prehend it all. Its commanding situation on the banks of the 
Moskwa river; its high and venerable walls ; its numerous 
battlements, towers, and steeples ; its magnificent nnd gorgeous 
palaces ; its cathedrals, churches, monasteries, and belfries, with 
I heir gilded, coppered, and tin-plated domes ; its mixture of 
barbarism and decay, magnificence nnd ruins; its strong con¬ 
trast of architecture, including the Tartarian, Hindoo, and 
Gothic ; and, rising above all, tlic lofty tower of Ivan Veliki, 
with its golden ball, reflecting the sun with dazzling brilliancy, 
altogether exhibited a beauty, grandeur, and magnificence, 
strange nnd indescribable. 

The Kremlin is “ the heart ” and “ sacred place ’’ of Moscow, 
once the old fortress of the Tartars, and now the centre of the 
modern city. It is nearly triangular in form, enclosed by a high 
brick wall painted white, anil nearly two miles in extent, and is 
in itself a city. It 1ms five gates, at four of which there are 
high watch-towers. The fifth is “ Our Savioui ’s,”or the Holy 
Gate, through whoso auc-euiiimanding portals no male, not 
even the emperor nod autocrat of all the Russian, can pass, 
except with uncovered he.ad and bended body. Bareheaded I 
entered by this gate, and passed on to a noble esplanade, com¬ 
manding one. of the most interesting views of MoSdWI7" l ButL, 
having in front the range of p.ilnces of the .czars. I shall not 
attempt to desci ibe these palaces. They arc a combination of 
every variety of taste, and every variety of architecture, Grecian, 
Gothic, Italian, Turtar,rtud Hindoo, rude and fancifoi, grotesque, 
gorgeous, magnificent, nnd beautiful. The churches, monasteries, 
arsenals, museums, and public buildings, arc erected with no 
attempt at regularity of design, and iu the same wild confusion 
of ( architecture. There are no regular streets, but three open 
places, or squares, and uhundauee of room for carriages and 
foot-passengers, with which in summer afternoons it is always 
thronged. I entered the Cathedral of the Assumption, the 
most splendid church in Moscow? It was founded in 1325, and 
rebuilt m 1-172. It is loaded with gorgeous and extravagant 
ornaments. The icauaatos, or screen, which divides the sanc¬ 
tuary from the body of the church, is in muny parts covered 
with plates ot solid silver and gold, richly and finely wrought. 
On the walls are painted the images of more than 2,300 saints, 
some nt full length, and some of a colossal size, and the whole 
interior seems illuminated with gold. From the centre of the 
roof is suspended a cfowu, of massive silver, with forty-eight 
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chandeliers, all 'in a single piece, and weighing nearly 3000 
pounds. Close by is an odd-looking church, constantly thronged 
with devotees; a humble structure, said to be the oldest 
Christian church in Moscow. It was built in the desert, before 
Moscow was thought of, and its walls are strong enough to last 
till the gorgeous city shall become a desert again. 

The tower of Ivau Veliki, or John the Great, the first of the 
Czars, is 270 feet high, and contains thirty-three bells, the 
smallest, weighing 7000, and the largest more than 124,000 
pounds English. From its top there is, perhaps, the finest 
panoramic view in the world. 

Another well-known object is the great bell, the largest, and 
the wonder of the world. Its perpendicular height is twenty- 
one feet four inches, and the extreme thickness of the metal, 
twenty-three inches. The length of the dapper is fourteen 
feet, the greatest circumference sixty feet four inrlies, its weight 
400,000 pounds English, aud its cost bus been estimated at 
inoie than ,L'3(i5,000 sterling. 

Besides the great bell, there is another noisy musical instru¬ 
ment, r.uincly, the great gun, like the bell, the largest in the 
world, being a 4,320 pounder. It is sixteen feet long, and the 
diameter of its calibre nearly three feet. 

The treasury contains the heirlooms of the Russians. On the 
first floor arc the ancient imperial carriages. The M etage is 
a gallery of live parts, in the. first of which are the portraits of 
all the emperors and czars, and their wives, in the exact costume 
of the times in which they lived i in another, is a model of a 
palace projected by the empress Catherine to unite the whole 
Kremlin under one roof, having a circumference of two miles, 
and make of it one magnificent palace ; if it hud been completed 
according to the plan, this palace would probably have surpassed 
tlie. temple of Solomon, or any of the seven wonders of the world. 

In the armoury are specimens of ancient armour, the work¬ 
manship of every age and nation; coats of mail, sabres adorned 
with jewels, swords, batons, crosses in armour, imperial robes, 
ermines in abundance, and finally the clothes in which Peter 
the Great worked at Soardnm, including his old boots, from 
which it appears he hud a considerable foot,— Stephen* Inci¬ 
dents of Travel. 

PHOTOGENIC DRAWINGS AND THE DAGUERO- 
TYPK. 

In our last Number we drew the attention of our readers to the 
very curious discovery of M, Daguerre, which he has entitled the 
Daguerotype or Dagueroscopc; but since that paper was wi itten, 
a communication has been made to the Royal Society, by 
II. Fox Talbot, Esq., F. R.S., by which it appears tint a very 
similar discovery, if not piecisely the same, had already been 
made by him, when M. Daguerre first made his invention public. 
The secret, which consists in a process by which the substance 
which is most easily affected by light can afterwards lie made 
almost insensible to its effects, has not of course been hitherto 
disclosed by either of the inventors; but Mr. Talbot has exhibited 
incontestable proofs of bis success in several iliavvinits, which 
have been executed four years, anil have been repentedly exposed 
to the sunshine, without any apparent damage. These drawings 
were exhibited at the Royal Institution, on the 25th January, 
by MvttflWlay, and we trust that this distinguished chemist will 
shortly lecture on this extremely curious anil useful invention. 

Mr. Talbot, in producing his designs, which lie has named 
Photogenic Drawings, uses prepared paper, a medium much 
preferable to the miftal plates of M. Daguerre.. Another pecu¬ 
liarity in Mr. Talbot’s drawings is, that whilst the image obtained 
is white, the ground is coloured, and blue, yellow, rose-colour, 
or black, may be obtained at pleasure. 

That the same discovery should have beeu made annul-, 
taneously in France and England, is one of those strange coin¬ 
cidences which frequently occur, and sometimes deprive the 
original inventor of the advantage he ought to derive from his 
iugenuily. In the present instance there appears no reason for 
doubt as to the fair claim of both M. Dagucire and Mr. Talbot 
to originality. M. Daguerre never yet disclosed his secret, and 
has only made his discovery known a few weeks since. Mr. 
Talbot commenced his experiments in 1B34, and the drawings 
he has exhibited are all from three to four years old. 

We hope that an early opportunity will he afforded to the 
public generally for the inspection of Photoginie Drawings, 
and the mode of their production. 


TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MANPEVILE, 1322—1356. 

Tun “Travels of Sir John Mandevile,'’ is a singularly curious 
book. Independently of its author being the first of English 
travellers, and, as is supposed, bis publication the earliest prose 
work in the English tongue—the book is highly interesting, and 
well worthy a perusal. Sir John Mandevile, according to Bale, 

“ was borne in the towno of St. Albans, was stt well giveu to the 
study of learning from his childhood, that he seemed to plant a 
good pail of liis felicitie in the same : for lie supposed that the 
honour of Ills birth would nothing avail him, except lie could 
render the same more honourable by his knowledge in guud 
letters. Having therefore well grounded himself in religion, by 
reading the Scriptures, he applied his studies to the art of phy- 
sicke, u profession worthy a noble wit: but amongst other things, 
he was lavished with a desire to see the greater parts of the 
world, as Asia and Africa. Having therefore provided nil things 
for his journey, he depurted from Ins eountryc m tin* ycurc of 
Christe 1322, and ns another Ulysses, returned home after the 
lapse of thirty-four ycares, and was then known to a very fewe. 
In the time of ins travaile he was in .Scythia, the greater anil less 
Armenia, Egypt, both Lyhias, Arabia, Syria, Media, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Persia, Chaldea, Greece, lllyrium, Tarlury, and divers 
other kingdoms of the woilil; and having got ten by this meuns 
the knowledge of the languages, lest so many ami great varieties, 
whereof himself had been an eye-witness, should perish in obli¬ 
vion, he cdtuiuitted his whole travel of thirty-four years to 
writing in three diverse tongues, English, French, and Latin. 
Being arrived again in England, and having seen the wickedness 
of that age, lie gave out tills speech : —‘ In our time,’ said lie, 

1 it may be spoken more truly than of olile, that virtue is gone, 
tile Churclie is under l’oote, the clergy is in errour, the devill 
raigueth, and Kimonic bearctli the sway.’ He died 17th No¬ 
vember, 1371, at Liege, and was buried in the abbey of the order 
of the Gulielmites.' 1 Abr. Orlelius in Itine.rarium ticlga has 
printed his epitaph (in Latin), which lie found in the abbey at 
Liege, and on the stone is engnnui a man in armour, with a 
forked heard, treading upon a lion ; and at the head of him, a 
hand of one blessing him, and words to the etlcrl, ‘ Ye. that 
pnss over me, for the love of God pray fot me.’ The churchmen 
then showed also his knives, the furniture of liis horse, nnd the 
spurs which he used in his travels. There was a belief in St. 
Alliuus, that his body was removed and d. posited in the abbey, 
and the following epitaph hung upon one of the pillars :— 

- “ All yo lliat mi tlilv pillar cast *•)*.*, 

This epitaph n*ad, if y«m ran : 

’ rulll lull jou a toinlip mice Mood in tin* room, 

Of a brave, NpiriU'd man, 

** John Mandoviilf* by n.mn*, u hni^lit u! prml f.imu 
limn in tinshuUQ'lit'd towm«; 

Dcfnru him uns iiow\ tlir* t rviT was known** 

For ir.ii .ulo of so high iuiiouii 

“ As. tin* kinjrhlci in the U*ini'le, 'Tin* Ic’-oil in marble 
In armour with fcwoid ami wnh shield ; 

So was this knight Rr.ic’i, whit li lime I.uih iU*f«n ’t 
That nothing but vumt doth yeelde. 

“His travels bring domic, lie shines like ill * 1 siim.tr 
In heavenly Caiman; 

To which bh'feed place, the Lord of hi gravo, 
liimy ns ah i.iiui afiui man." • 

Sir John Mandcvile’s book is disfigured by a fault common to 
all the ancient travellers ; every wondrous talc that, was related 
to, or read by the. writer, was chronicled with all the care due 
only to ascertained facts. On itslirsl publication it was eagerly 
devoured fyy the credulous readers ol the time, and ids “Travel¬ 
ler’s Tales ” were devoutly believed; but this very credulity was 
not without its good effects. The wonders related by Mandevile 
and Marco Polo, who had gone liter much of the same country 
a century before, excited curiosity and inquiry ; other travellers 
increased the store of geographical knowledge, «nd pioneered the 
way fur our merchants, and hence the belief in 

“Anthropophagi, nmVucn tv line head, 

* 'a grow beneath their thouUtieri,” 
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may be considered os a link in the eternal chain of events "work¬ 
ing together for good.” 

The excessive popularity of the author was not, however, of 
long duration. Reason asserted her empire: theology became too 
pure to tolerate tbe admixture of Christian and Pagan wonders. 
Classical authority began to be consulted, and compared with 
modern researches. Men sought in the works of travellers for 
geographic and scientific information, not for the rehearsal of 
fables; and when so great a portion of a work like this appeared 
to be founded on a credulous echo of what was acknowledged 
falsehood, a general cry of wilful fraud was raised against our 
author and his contemporaries of the same stamp. The accusa¬ 
tion was unjust, and founded on a total misconception of the 
principles and motives of the writer. It is certainly much to he 
regretted by the modern reader, that our cider travellers were 
■o credulous, since, although their marvels may excite a smile, 
they diminish the interest of the narrative; but when we examine 
the relations of Mandevile, we find that he has, with an honour¬ 
able scrupulosity, to which it would be well if all travellers ad¬ 
hered, carefully distinguished all thut he knew of his own know¬ 
ledge from what he has obtained from reading or the reports of 
others. A\'lien he tells the most improbable stories, he prefaces 
them with—“Thei seyn,” or “ meit seyn, but 1 hare not sene 
it.” 

The author, according to the humour of the times of ignorance 
in which he lived, has put into his history abundance of miracles 
and strange things. He was ambitious of saying all lie could of 
the places he treats of, and has therefore taken monsters out of 
Pliny, miracles out of legends, and strange stories out of what 
would now be called romance, and he says:—“ The which hys- 
tory I have bygonne, after the veray and true cronyolcs, and 
many other bokes that I have sought and overrode, for to accom- 
plyehe hit.” And certainly he appears to have been very suc¬ 
cessful inlds search, for the wonders he relates have no parallel 
in any single volume, save the renowned history of the immortal 
Baron Munchausen. lint with all this ultra-extravagance, if it 
so pleases the reader to designate il, there is yet a poetic interest 
in these Travels. Tin's and other works had a great influence 
in fixing, if not forming, much of the genius of the romantic 
poetry of the age, by reviving and giving the weight of living 
testimony to the materials for many of these fables. A few 
extracts, showing our author's genius in that line, are sub¬ 
joined :— 

“ Cross a river of fresh water, four miles wide, to the laud 
of Pigmie, where there are men but three spans loug. The men 
and women arc fair, and are married when they are half-a-year 
old. They live hut eight years. These small men are the best 
workmen of silk and cotton, and all manner of things, thut are 
in the world. They scorn great men as we,do giants, and have 
them to travel for them, and to till their land. 

“ There is another island, called Pitan j the men of this land 
till no ground, for they eat nothing j and they are small, but not 
so small ns the Pigmies. These men live with the smell of wild 
apples, and when they go far out of the country, they bear apples 
with them ; for as soon ns they lose the savour of apples, they 
die. They are not reasonable, but as wild ns boasts. Aud there 
is another islf where the people are feathered, all but their faces 
and the palms of their hands: these men go about tbe sea os on 
tbe land, and they eat flesh and fish oil raw.” 

“ Prom this land, men shall go to the land of llactrie, where 
are many wicked and cruel men. In this laud are trees that bear 
wool as it were sheep, of which they make cloth. In this land are 
Ypotains, that dwell sometimes on land, and sometimes on water, 
and are half man, half horses, and feed on men when they can 
get them. In this land are many griffins, more than in other 
placeR, and some say they havo the body before as an eagle, and 
behind ns a lion g and it is true, for they are made so: but the 
griffin hath a body bigger than eight lions, and stronger than 
one hundred eagles, for certainly he will .bear to his nest flying, 
a horse aud man upon his back, or two oxen yoked together as 


they go to plough, for he hath long nails upoft his feet as great 
as horns of oxen, and of those they make cups there to drink 
with, and of his ribs they do make bows to shoot with.” 

Then in other places wo hear of islands where men have 
but one eye in their front, and cat flesh and fish nil raw. 
Others, where they have no heads, having their eyes in their 
shoulders, and their moutliB in their breasts. In another, where 
they have neither head nor eyes, and have their mouths in their 
shoulders. Where they have flat faces without noses and without 
eyes ; but they have two small round holes instead of eyes, and 
they have flat mouths without lips: and in this isle there are 
some also that have their faces flat, without eyes, mouth, or nose, 
but eyes and mouth behind on their shonlders. In another, men 
have lips about their months so great, that when they sleep in 
the sun they cover their fuces with their lips. In another, are 
men as little as dwarfs, who have no mouth but a little round 
hole, and through that hole they eat their meat with a pipe: 
and they have no tongue, neither do they speak, but blow and do 
whistle, and do make signs one to another. Where there are. 
men with feet like a horse, and pursue wild bcnsls, and cal 
them. Where they go on their hands and feet, and run ubout 
like cuts or apes. 

Mandevile's book, “with all its faults,” is, in several points 
of view, a peculiarly interesting work j every spot was to him 
truly “ holy ground.” Around him on every hand were tin: 
living footsteps of the Divine Presence. The very rocks seemed 
to lament over the spirits whose martyrdom they had witnessed. 
Here were the infant scenes of the human race, the dwelling- 
place of primicvnl innocence, the ubodes of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the kings of Israel! The whole face of the coun¬ 
try ; the wild desert, with its green spots thinly scattered, like 
islands, for the repose of the weary traveller; the Dead Sea ; the 
Sacred plains of Egypt; the Nile ; the rivers of Paradise ; the 
wild romantic mode of life of the tribes that scoured over the 
face of the country; all combined to awaken associations of the 
deepest and most referential order. The voice which echoes to 
us from such scenes as these, viewed with feelings which agitated 
the bosom of a traveller like Mandevile, is calculated even yet 
to awaken some of the most powerful emotions of the heart, aud 
make us cease to wonder that we sometimes find the imagination 
getting the better of the understanding. 

The views he takes of society ami religion arc marked by a 
liberal aud enlightened tone, which \vc arc surprised to find in 
one living in so bigoted and superstitious an age. Rut Maude- 
vile was a gentleman and a scholar, and travel had extended his 
views of humauity. The following tale, though in itself rathr.r 
apocryphal, leads him to make reflections which ilo honour to 
the Christian traveller. 

“ There, is another isle called Synople, wherein arc good people 
of good faith, and they go all naked. Into that island cttine king 
Alexander, and when lie saw their truth and good belief he said 
‘ lie would do them no harm, and hid them ask of hi m riches , or 
any thing else, and they should have it.’ t And they answerefl) 

‘ that they had riches enough when they had meat and drink to 
sustain their bodies and they said also, ‘ that the riches of this 
world are naught worth; but if it were so, that he might grant 
them that they should never die, that would they pray him.’ 
And Alexander said, ‘ that he might not do, for he was mortal, 
and should die as they should.’ Then, said they, ‘ Why art 
lliou so proud, and win all the world and keep it in subjection, 
as it were u God, and hast no term of thy life ; and thou wilt 
have all the riches of the world which shall forsake thee, aud 
thou sholt bear nothing with time, but it shall remain to others; 
but as thou wert born naked, so sholt thou be done in earth 1 ’ 
And Alexander was greatly astonished at this speech. And they 
have not pie articles of our faith; nevertheless, 1 believe that 
God likcth their service as he did of Job, that was a Painim, the 
which he held for his true servant, and many others. I believe, 
verily, that God loveth all those that love him, and serve him 
meekly,nnd truly, and that despise the vain-glory of the world; 
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and these men do, and Job did; and therefore, said the Lord, 
* 1 shall put laws tj them in many manners.’ And the Gospel 
saith, ‘ 1 have other sheep that are uot of this fold.’ And there 
agreeth the vision St. Peter saw at Joppa, how the angel came 
from heaven, and brought with him all manner of beastB, ns 
serpents, and divers fowls, saying to St. Peter, ‘ Take and cat.’ 
And St. Peter answered, * I never eat of any unclean beast.' 
And the angel said unto him, 'Gall thou not those things unclean 
which God hath cleansed.’ This was done in token that men 
should not have any man in disdain for their divers laws ; for 
we know not whom God lovoth or whom he hateth.’’ 

There aro four printed copies, iu English, of Mundevlle's 
Travels, in the library of the British Museum, of as many various 
editions j the two most ancient are in black letter, the first of 
which is a typographical curiosity. It is embellished with a 
profusion of woodcuts representing the various marvels de¬ 
scribed : the very rudeness of their execution has something 
interesting about it. The book contains about 200 pages, small 
4to. The title runs thus :—“The Voiage and Travayle of Syr 
John Mnndcvile, Knight, which trealeth of the Way to Ilieru- 
salem, and of Marvayles of lode, with other islands and Coitn- 
tryes. Imprinted at London, in Bread-streat, at the nether 
endc, by Thomas East, An. 15458. the (i day of October.” After 
the Table of Contents is the following : 

“ Ilerebeginnclhn lyttle treatise or bokc, named John Muun- 
dcvile, Knight, horn in England, in thu towns of Sainte Album', 
and sprnketh of the wayes to llicrnsaiem, to hide, and to the 
great Cane ; and also to Preslor John's Land, and to many other 
Countrejs; also of many marvailcs that are in the Holy Lando.” 
The orthography of this copy is very ancient, and is somewhat 
di Hi cult to he read. The other black letter edition, of lf>81, has 
the orthography somewhat modernised. There is alto a small 
18mo copy, in roman print, without dale, “ Pi kited for T. 
Hedges,'opposite to St. Magnus Church, and Sold by J. Hnrriss, 
nt the Looking-glass and Bible, on London Bridge, price One 
Shilling.” This is also still further modernized and abridged. 
The most complete edition is that of 1725, an 8vo volume of 
nearly 400 pages, which is from a MS. in the Cottonian collection, 
then upwurds of four hundred years old, collated with seven 
others, some nearly as old as the author’s time. In this Copy 
the old orthography Is restored. 

The versions and editions of Mnndevilc’s hook are very 
various, and unequal in execution. It has been piinled in all 
countries as a popular book; and of course many of such editions 
arc inaccurate and mutilated. 

In the following extract, the original is preserved ns a speeknen 
of the orthography :— 

“ Egypt is a long contrce j but it is streyt, that is to »cye, 
narow: for thei may not eniargen it toward the desert, for dcfaule 
. of —atrflf* And the eontree is sett along upon the ryvere of Ny le ; 
becomes as that rjwere may serve hal be flodesor otherwise, that 
whaune it floweth it may spreden uhrood thorghe the contrce ; 
so is the contrce large of lengthe. For theyre it reyncthc not 
but lityllc in the contrce; but the eyr is always pure and cleer, 
therefore in that contrce ben the gode astronomyeres j for thei 
fynde there no clouds to letten hem. Asn thecyttee of Cnyre is 
righte gret, and more huge than that of lUbylouc the lease. Ajid 
it sytt abovrn toward the .desert of Syrye a lytillc abovon the 
ryvere aboveseyd. In Egypt there ben two parties ; the beghte, 
that is toward Ethiope; and,the Ioweness that is towardes 
Arabye.” 

Wc must now take our leave of old Sir John Mandevile, whom 
we have accompanied through many a strange country, beguiled 
by his pleasant and frequently instructive chat. Wc have 
only introduced him to our readers, but we heartily recom¬ 
mend them to cultivate a further acquaintance with the venera¬ 
ble traveller. . • 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HOOPING-COUGH. 

It is probable that some of our readers may ask themselves or 
others the question, what is the utility of these articles on tho 
diseases of childhood ? The usual symptoms attending them are 
stated j but why Is not the proper treatment also given ? To 
such we reply, that it never was our intention to enter into the 
details of (he medical treatment respecting any complaint which 
wc may place before them, and for this simple reason—the 
conviction that any attempt of the kind would be rather apt to 
lead them astray than to enlighten. 

Nature has not formed on tho largest tree of the forest two 
leaves precisely alike—neither has she presented two eases of tho 
same disease bearing exact resemblance. Age, constitution, or 
some peculiarity belonging to the individual varies them so much, 
ns ti> constitute an important feature in the study and successful 
practice of medicine. Hence'the impossibility of ati universal 
remedy or of prescribing correctly or Bcientitioally from the 
mere name of a disease. The patient must lie sern, and all the 
circumstances attending his or her ease he taken carefully into 
the consideration of the medical practitioner, before he can 
prescribe proper remedies. 

These few observations may lead the reader to perceive the 
fallacy that must ever attend the announcement of a specific, or 
remedy, fnj the cure of uny One complaint iu all constitutions, 
and will, wc trust, put them on their guard against the pre¬ 
tensions of those who profess to cure all the ills to which the 
human frame is subject, by ono remedy. The utility of these 
articles wc have reason to believe is very generally understood ; 
hut lost there should lie even one who docs not comprehend 
our intention, we shall briefly say, that onr object is to give a 
plain slatemeut of the usual symptoms attending those diseases 
of childhood, with such directions to the young mother as will 
keep her from committing any error from inexperience, and 
encourage her to resist the too frequent interference of friends 
or neighbours, in the management of her children, when affected 
with those diseases which call forth such abundance of maternal 
solicitude. 

In directing tbe attention of our readers to the ordinary symp¬ 
toms of Hooping-cough, we would observe, that, in its mild form, 
and during warm and temperate weather, it somntiine.s runs its 
course without exciting nlarm to the parent, or greatly distressing 
the sufferer. Cases of so mild a nature occasionally occur, that 
children will continue playful, and apparently in ns good health 
immediately before and after the paroxysm or fit of coughing, 
as during their ordinary stale of health. But this favourable 
form with us, who inhabit a variable and cold climate, is not of 
very frequent occurrence; on the contrary, there are few com¬ 
plaints incident to childhood, which require greutur care to 
ensure the well being of those attacked by it; nud when in a 
severe form, the paroxysm of coughing is so distressing, even to 
the beholder, as to eait forth the keenest sympathy for the suf¬ 
ferer. 

Hooping-cough commences with the symptoms of a common 
cold, such as watery eyes, nose discharging a thin mucus, with 
cough which may, even in the early periods, be observed to be 
in fils, and of longer duration tlmu wbat usually attends common 
cold. These symptoms may coutiuue from ten days to three 
weeks, or longer, before the whooping commences. 

It is this “ whooping" noise which ha* giveli rise to its 
peculiar name; hut it is also known by,a variety of appellations, 
such as chin-cough—kink-cough—and kink-hoast. For the 
sake of clearness we will divide it into two stages; the first, 
exhibiting the symptoms of common cold, which may proceed 
with so little fever or suffering, that even the experienced parent 
will only consider it an obstinate cold. But at the end of a 
period, varying from one to two or three weeks, the second 
stage commences, and is distinguished by tbe peculiar convulsive 
cough* In this cough a number of expirations are made with 
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such violence, and repeated in Bucb quick succession, that the 
patient seems to be almost in danger of suffocation. 

“ The face and neck are swollen and livid, the eyes protruded, 
and full of tears; at length, one or t«o inspirations are made 
with similar violence, and by them the peculiar whooping sound 
is produced: a little rest probably follows, and is succeeded by 
another fit of coughing and another whoop; until, after a suc¬ 
cession of these actions, the paroxysm is terminated by vomiting, 
or a discharge of mucus or phlegm from the lungs, or perhaps 
by both. Sometimes, when the kink is unusually severe, blood 
is forced from the nose, ears, and even from the eyc-lids ; and 
occasionally it ends, without producing any discharge, in com¬ 
plete exhaustion of the patient. 

“ The number of paroxysms occurring during a day varies 
much hi difl'ereut cases, according to tha severity of the disease j 
and the violence of each is diminished in proportion to the free¬ 
ness of the expectoration. 

“ After the disease lias continued at its height for two or three 
weeks, it begins naturally to decline j the fits become less fre¬ 
quent and violent, the expectoration increases, the cough soon 
loses its peculiar characteristics, anil finally wears away, leaving 
the patient in perfect health. It is to he observed, however, 
that occasionally, several weeks after the cough 1ms cntiicly 
subsided, it may return; and for a long time, if the patient 
accidentally eateli cold, the cough will often likewise assume the 
spasmodic character, and be accompanied by “ the whoop.’' 

Such arc the symptoms attending the simple and uiiann- 
plicated hooping-cough; but, unhappily, it too often becomes 
complicated with other affections, which greatly add to the 
suffering and danger of the patient—such as inflammation of the 
lungs or respiratory organs, convulsions, water on the brain, 
nnd remitting fever. 

The symptoms by which inflammation of the lungs will be 
recognized ure,—increased frequency of breathing ; the fits of 
coughing more frequent nnd distressing; the pulse heats much 
quicker ; the extremities have a tendency to become cold ; there 
is a panting after a paroxysm of coughing, which is dreaded nnd 
struggled against; the nostrils contract and dilate in each 
respiration, and the lips acquire a livid hue. Here the most 
prompt and decisive treatment becomes necessary, as the patient's 
safety depends on the early removal of these unfavourable 
symptoms. 

By relating the following melancholy ease, we hope to make 
a deeper impression on the minds of those mothers, disposed to 
he influenced hv the interference uf neighbours and friends, on 
medical treatment, than we could expect to effect by our 
udvicc. 

A fine boy, nn only child, about four years old, had the hoop¬ 
ing-cough, and was proceeding favourably, when the weather 
became suddenly cold and frosty, with an easterly wind j lie was 
removed from up-stairs to a room below, when the change of 
atmosphere, in passing down stairs, gave rise to such symptoms 
as have been just described. His medical attendant ordered 
leeches to be applied, and other proper remedies. Unfortunately 
the mother liad a femule friend, who in her own imagination, 
possessed a cure for all complaints ; and in her way was cer¬ 
tainly an enthusiast. It required a stronger mtud than the poor 
boy’s mother had, to resist the importunity and assurance of her ■ 
friend. That if she was only allowed to rub a certain celebrated 
embrocation on the sufferer’s back, that uiglit nnd the following 
morning, she was as satisfied as the lived, that the dear little 
fellow would be quite well, without the application of the nasty 
leeches, which would only weaken him so much that he would 
never be able to go through the complaint. 

llcr enthusiasm and eloquence unhappily prevailed; the '• nasty 
leeches,” and other means prescribed by a medical man, who had 
passed some twenty-five years of his life in the minute and close 
observation of disease, were disregarded; time, which could not 
be regained, was lost in applying and trusting to stimulating 


external application, which might have been used as an adjunct, 
bat which never could control or cure the symptoms under which 
the patient was labouring. The result may be told in a few 
words : a fond and doatiug father was left childless by the weak¬ 
ness of his wife; and the enthusiastic friend, from her ignorance 
and uncalled for interference, brought the weak and over-fond 
mother to be oue of the most unhappy of her sex. 

Hooping-cough is frequently complicated with convulsions, 
especially at the period of teething; but when convulsions take 
place, they will he readily recoguized by the most inexperienced. 
Sometimes the child exhibits no indication to lead the mother 
to fear such an attack ; but after a fit of coughing of greater 
severity than usual, the child is thrown into a violent convulsion 
from which it generally recovers. However, it more frequently 
happens that certain symptoms precede, and indicate the ap¬ 
proach of convulsions. If during the period of teething we 
observe the fits of coughing become greatly increased in violence, 
and the child, instead of “ whooping,” becomes livid, if the 
fingers and toes appear to be spasmodically contracted, and the 
thumbs drawn into the palms of the hands, we may expect, and 
most probably wil. have, convulsions, unless suitable means are 
employed to ward off the threatened attack. Unhappily the 
repetition of them but too frequently terminates in thut formid¬ 
able malady, water on the bruin; therefore the urgent necessity 
to do all in our power to prevent such n train of diseased action 
taking possession of the system. For if this powerful and 
unrelenting enemy establishes a footing in the citadel, there 
is little chance of dislodging him before the ’fabric is reduced 
to ruins. 

Hooping-cough may also be complicated with remittent fever 
and disordered state of the bowels; but when these are present, 
although less to he feared than the two former combinations, 
yet they render the disease tedious and untractable, and can 
only be properly treated by the intelligent medical man. 

We shall conclude with a brief exposition of the management 
of children labouring under hooping-cough. The child should 
be kept in an equal and agreeable temperature; and we would 
urge particular attention to be paid to this subject, as there is a 
very general disposition existing towards the exposure of the 
child to the cold and opeu air—vainly imagining that a change 
of atmosphere is beneficial. But during the first weeks of the 
attack, such a change is always attended with danger of increasing 
the violence of the cough, and bringing on some of the com¬ 
binations we have before stated. The unhappy result of the case 
above given, will, we trust, strengthen our illustration oti this 
point, and lead the mother to become convinced of the necessity 
of keeping her child in an equal and agreeable temperature 
during the early period of the disease. When the second stage 
has continued for some time, and the cough is the only distress¬ 
ing symptom, a change of air is desirable, and is generally pro¬ 
ductive of beneficial effects. mm. 

The diet, if the rhild be weaned, should consist of milk, in 
combination with the farinaceous preparations, such as bread, 
flour, sago, rice, arrow-root, &c. During cold weather the 
clothing should be warm. Every care should be token to prevent 
the occurrence of inflammatory action. No other disease lias 
had a greater variety of remedies recommended for its cure than 
hooping-cough; but as we believe it will have its course, 
independent of all the remedial means which have been used to 
shorten it, we would dissuade mothers from putting much faith 
in, or trying any of, the popular Remedies which may be recom¬ 
mended to her. We cannot conclude before offering a word or 
two in favour of the use of the gum-lancet, when the patient is 
suffering from the irritation of teething—especially when there 
are symptoms! indicating the approach of convulsions. Let not 
the fond mother be deterred from having the gums lanced in 
apprehension of pain being inflicted on her offspring, as the 
proper application of the gum-lancet is a more efficient soother 
than all the soothing setups ever invented. 
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A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

It 18 not now as it used to bo in tlic days which Scott has 
«> ably depicted, when the “apprentices” of London were able 
to awe a court, or to ruin a favourite ; order and obedience 
havo succeeded to that state of boisterous misrule ; but what 
has been lost in power lias been gained in respectability ; and, 
if no longer to be feared, you are at lenst a class to bo cared for. 
Two paths lie before you: the hours at your disposal must either 
be so occupied as to raise and purify your nature, or they will 
be given up to idleness, and almost consequently to vice. It is 
not that these hours are given merely for what is called relaxa¬ 
tion ; they are taken from manual duty, to bo occupied hi 
mental improvement; and that portion of your body, who in 
London are now enjoying tho benctit of the recent regulations 
respecting the closing of shops, should endeavour to lead some 
patriotic individuals to set on foot plans for libraries, at so 
cheap a rate as to render books accessible to all your class ; if 
such efforts he not made fur you, they must ho made by you. 
Having unco acquired the habit of passing your leisure horn's 
in reading, no temptation to any morally or mentally unhealthy 
place of amusement will havo power over you. Head useful 
works, make yourselves acquainted with the scientific part of 
your trade ; every business has some portion of science con¬ 
nected with it: even the weaving of a bit of ribbon is guided by 
mathematical rules, and the scissors with which you cut it may 
lead you to the investigation of the mechanical powers. If 
your occupation lie among the productions of nature, endea¬ 
vour to learn their culture, and the possibility of improving 
or increasing them ; see and feel how the beneficent. God has 
adapted tin- produce of each climate to the wants of the inha¬ 
bitants ; read of the hardships which those adventurous men 
endured, who first brought foreign luxuries to our country; 
admire their perseverance, hut reprobate tho cruelty they too 
often practised towards those innocent and happy “ children of 
the soil,” whoso homes they invaded : let the sufferings of the 
slave, and the wrongs of the Hindu, awaken in your hearts 
gratitude to Him who has caused your “lines to fall in pleasant 
places;” and remember that tyranny and ill-temper to infe¬ 
riors arc as culpable in you as in the slave-driver. 

Does your business awaken in you a love mul admiration for 
the works of art 1 Head of ancient times—of Greece—of a 
whole nation cultivating beauty in art. Head of the Parthenon, 
and admire the exquisite outline of its groups, the elaborate 
finish of its decorations—then reileet upon the history of the 
people who fostei'cd this beauty ; they were conquerors, they 
were tyrants, they me slaves, even though Greece has been 
raised to the rank of a kingdom. Or go back to ages when 
Greece was not. Let Belzoni or Wilkinson describe to you 
the ponderous but beautiful sculpture of Egypt, or the manners 
and customs of the eld Egyptians. What are the people who 
now livuMinder the shadow of the columns of Tcntyra ? They 
also are slaves, fallen in mind mid body. Road in Basil Hall 
of the cave of Elcphanta, gigantic as the genius of its archi¬ 
tects. Head of Ellora, with its thousand caves; of Barotll; 
of “ the ringlet on the brow of Cheetoreand ask, What are 
the people whose ancestors thus perpetuated the soul of beauty 
which inspired them i They are slaves. And shall we too be 
slaves! No. 

It is not probable that onr country will be forever protecled 
from the doom of change, of decay ; “ tho fiery Frank and 
furious Hun” may have become our ally in civilisation and 
commerce, we are not therefore the more secure ; the bouh of 
Magog may he confined within their rampart, but it is not the 
loss certain that change will come ; though whence, and by 
what agents, this generation cannot perceive.* We should 
reflect that another empire will take up the ball of civilization 
where we drop it, and, therefore, as accountable creatures, 
wc should endeavour to further it to the utmost of our power. 
And to what class must we look for At invigorution of the 
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mental strength of our country 1 Not to that class encircled by 
a factitious state of society and education. N*ot to the agricul¬ 
tural population,—in no class is so much appalling Ignorance to 
ho met with, as among the cultivators of the soil;—those even, 
who, living upon their own land, and above tho pressure; of 
the wants of life, might find leisure to cultivate, their mental 
faculties, even they are more profoundly ignorant in all 
wliieh is not a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and ponce, 
than the mechanic. ; wo can hardly look to these for intellec¬ 
tual progression. It is to tho middle classes of respectable 
tradesmen, in easy circumstances, that we must turn, in hope 
and well-grounded expectation ; to men whose employments 
load them to scientific inquiry: and in this class those wo are 
iiow addressing may ho prospectively included. Some of you will 
ono day probably he masters ; endeavour to bring into that 
situation increased knowledge, a wider liberality, and more 
philosophical views. The foundation for this must ho laid in 
vonr present hours of leisure ; do not let those hours pass by 
unimproved. To each is given some peculiar talent ; search 
your own minds and discover the bent of this talent ; foster it, 
and it will, if directed in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Gospel, prove a blessing to yourselves, ami to those dependent 
upon you. If the acquisition of languages he easy to you, look 
up to Sir W. Jones as your example, no matter at how great 
a distance: see how he, by persevering industry, pierced the 
veil which* hail hitherto hidden from the western world the 
treasures of oriental learning: if your mind be alive to the 
exquisite beauty of the starry heavens, rend jji Ferguson, tho 
self-taught rustic, who, whilo employed in keeping sheop, 
marked the position of the stars with a head and thread: 
if your inclination be to poetry, dismiss your reveries, and 
employ yourself in some task requiring undivided attention of 
body nud miml. 

History affords equal excitement and amusement blended 
with inst'ii'etioii. Rome, by rapine, injustice, and tyranny, 
arose to lm the mistress of tho western world ; in her decline 
we can see clearly, as if writteu with a “pencil of light,” how 
her first Romulus prepared the fate of her last. The career 
of ‘Napoleon was hut u feeble imitation of the victories of 
Home ; and a similar career to his, will probably not again 
astonish tin- world. Internal decay, not foreign conquest, is 
(he antagonist of modern stability. Extend your researches 
into the general history of man, of his powers, of his affections ; 
meditate upon the purposes of his creation, and learn liotu the 
liible bow to fulfil those purposes : fear not that such inquiries 
will be useless ; they will strengthen your mind, ami enable 
you to keep your virtuous resolutions through difficulty and 
temptation. Knowledge of any kind, however apparently remote 
from your every-day pursuits, can never he useless ; 

* *' IJo miro that <»nd 

NeVr ilooniH to waste the htrehRlli he deigns impart." 

LICENSED JEKTI II. 

Ir it wore possible to restore dead fashions to life, wc would 
revive the office of Jester. It is by tins squandering glances of 
the fool, that the wise man’s folly is anatomised with lesst dis¬ 
comfort. From the professed fool he may receive the reproof 
without feeling the humiliation of it, and the medicine will not 
work the worse, hut the better, for being administered under 
the disguise of indulgence or recreation. It would be well, 
indeed, if every man who, whether in thought or in action, has 
too much his own way, would keep a licensed jester. All 
coteries, literary, political, or fashionable, which enjoy the dun- 
gerous privilege of leading the tastes and opinions of tho little 
circle, which is their world, ought, certainly to keep one us part 
of their establishment. The House of Commons, being at once 
the most powerful body on the eurth, and the roost intolerant of 
criticism, stands especially in need of an officer who may speak 
out at random, without fear of Newgate. Every philosopher 
who has a system, rvery theologian who heads a sect, every 
projector who gathers a eompspy, every interest that enn com¬ 
mand a party, would do wisely to retain a privileged jester. 

aOhOnmjh Jtevis'ir, 
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INFORMATION ON SPECTACLES*. 

Spkctaci.ks and side-snddles, we are quaintly informed, 
became rommon in England in the reign of Richard the Second. 
The ancients, however, knew the power of burning-glasses, and 
one cunning rogue, we are told, discovered a new way to pay old 
debts by means of a round stone or glass, used in lighting of 
fires, with wkioli he melted the bond, written, as usual in those 
days, ou wax. Their burning-glasses were spheres, either solid 
or full of water, their foci were eniscqnently very short and 
confined. A long interval occurred before spectacles were con¬ 
structed, and three hundred years elapsed between the invention 
of speetflcles and telescopes. 

Our eyes should have our nicest and most tender care, since 
it is by them we arc familiarized with objects of the most ex¬ 
quisite interest and beauty, abounding on tin: earth we inhubit, 
and in the starry firmament above us : — 

“ My wn,l. white Nature's lienuties feast mine eyes. 

To Nature’s God contemplative si,ail rive."— I.Mdm.i.v. 

The faculty of sight should lie. estimated and regarded hv us 
with more than ordinary care, when we reflect that it is the 
medium through which the most exalted and gratifying impres¬ 
sions are received ; and our watchful regald to its healthy pre¬ 
servation and agreeable exercise is the more required from the 
consideration, that while to its admirable organization and 
delicate sense of perception we stand so much indebted, tlmse 
very qualities render it extremely sensitive to injudicious treat¬ 
ment. 

The eyes, whq|t in n sound and healthy Btate, instinctively 
adjust themselves at a distance of twelve inches from a book or 
paper, when they arc observing the same. This distance is 
found to lie most natural and ugreeuble; for when wo extend it 
to sixteen, twenty, or thirty inches, the crystalline lens is 
stimulated to keep a distant and clear perception, until, as the 
distance increases, the object become less and less perceptible. 
When we are compelled to extend this natural distance, expe¬ 
rience difficulty in rending small characters, or find it necessary 
lo get more light on what wc arc observing, we may safely con¬ 
clude that artificial assistance is needed, and that, judiciously 
applied, the tendency to decay will be mildly arrested. 

The design of spectacles is to supply the loss of power which 
is experienced by the eyes at different periods of life, and 
arising from various causes. These productions of art are con¬ 
structed with a close observance to, and act, upon, the same 
principles as those by which the process of vision is regulated. 

Spectacles ought not to do more than maintain or preserve 
to us the cupnbility of seeing at the natural distance. This is, 
in fact, all they are intended to effect. When the crystalline 
lens of the eye, losing its ronvexitv, fails to converge the rays 
of light, and bring them to their natural focus on the retina, an 
artificial lens, of suitable convexity, supplies to it this capability, 
mid compensates for its gradual diminution of capacity. Tints 
lenses for assisting the sight are fashioned upon the optical prin¬ 
ciples so apparent in the mechanism of (lie eye itself, which, 
it will be observed, is neither round nor flat, but of that nicely 
moulded convexity which is indispensable for the performance 
of its functions. If lenses were either spheres or planes, they 
likewise would be ineffective for the purpose proposed. 

There is not any material in existence, beside pebble nnd 
glass, which is calculated for spectacle purposes. The pretended 
"improvements,” “ pellucid lenses,” “refractive transparencies,” 
"patent amber," “crystal preservers," ftc., arc new-fangled 
terms, coined to entrap the uninitiated. Glass for optical uses 
s heavy, homogeneous, and free from streaks ami veins. More 
expensive chemieal substances arc employed in its manufacture 
than are used in making common glass. 

Brazil pebbles, or crystallized quartz, are. imported to this 
country in rough blocks; these are cut or slit, by the aid of 

* from a lively tract, called "Spectacle Secrets,” toy Course C'ux. 
London, I«:»t. 
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pulverized diamond, into slabs or pieces, of the diameter required. 
Those pieces in which bubbles, waves, or blemishes appear, are 
thrown aside by the optician who is tenacious of his fair fame, 
as their imperfections become more apparent in every after¬ 
stage of their progress; and when polished, centred, and shaped 
for the spectacle-frame, they are really improper to be used at 
nil; nevertheless, the needy, or dishonest, rather than lose a 
fraction of their gains, often persist in working up such imper¬ 
fect material, and, harping upon their being pebble—real pebble 
—palm them upon the uninitiated as genuine articles. Peb¬ 
bles have the following important advantages: they are of equal 
density, and exceedingly hard, firm, and clear; their surfaces 
are not liable to become misty or scratched (which circumstance 
alone often compels a change of glasses) : they are of a pure, 
cool nature, mid show this contrast to glass (which is, on the 
contrary, produced by the action of artificial heat) in the touch 
of the linger or tongue lo their surfaces. They are, in conse¬ 
quence of these properties, calculated to suit the sight for a 
longer period than glass; but they need not be thrown aside 
when, from the indications already referred to, we find ao 
increase of magnifying power is required, as they cun be re¬ 
worked readily enough to meet the acquirement of the eyes, and 
at an expense of scarcely more than that of a new pair of glasses, 
or about one-third of their original cost. The directions for 
ascertaining the focus of concave or convex pebbles, are the 
same as described for concave or convex glasses. 

The use of wire, gauze, crape, and muslin, as substitutes for 
glass, should lie avoided, because it is n fallacy to assert thut 
they ure cooler and more agreeable to the eye. There is abun¬ 
dant space for the circulation of air in (he region of the eye if 
the .spectacle-frame adapts itself pleasantly to tiie wearer's face ; 
while tiie eye and common sense may answer together that, to 
look ou tilings arnuud us, a transparent medium is preferable 
to a hazy nod indistinct one. We do not choose liars and 
gratings, or coarse curtains, in preference to glass, for tiie win¬ 
dows of apartments; hilt if flic light, is sometimes too intense, 
we place u shade to soften its dazzling effects. Such precisely 
is the reason why tinted glass spectacles, for defending the eyes 
from rain, dust, and wind, are recommended. 

Lenses worked by machinery are produced in greater quanti¬ 
ties, within n given time, than those worked by hand. They 
are passed through the different stages of grinding and polish¬ 
ing without having the. keen eye of the workman carefully watch¬ 
ing their progress, nnd adjusting the inequalities in their surfaces 
or edges, winch will always appear more or less in tiie working. 

The price at which competition demands those lenses shall be 
rendered, operates against the wearer of spectacles j for the pro¬ 
ducer cannot afford to throw aside such ns are faulty, and the 
wholesale agent nnd retail dispenser cannot expect to have, at 
the low price charged, lenses which will bear a critical exami¬ 
nation ; anil thus all which can possibly lie used are thrust into 
frames of one kind or other, from the common iron or horn 
sold by tiie poor hawkers at sixpence, eightpcncc, and one shil¬ 
ling per pair, to the more expensive frames; while many faulty 
glasses, after being dubbed with some car-tickling appellation, 
and imbibing extraordinary “ light.modifying and refractive vir¬ 
tues,” by passing iuto the hands of tho hawker of a higher class, 
are palmed upon tiie unfortunate spectacle-purchasers who are 
simple enough to give credence to tiie wondrous tale. 

The ejes in which no malformation or (Msense exists, but 
which simply partake of constitutional decay, or, from too con¬ 
tinued application to sedentary and studious pursuits, are be¬ 
ginning to feci a want of assistance, should have spectacles of 
sixty-inch focus, which is an exceedingly slight magnifying 
power; aud if these are found to be insufficient to afford an 
agreeable and natural perception (not an enlarged or magnified 
iiqage of the letters of a hook, &c., held in the hand at the 
distance of twelve or fourteen inches from the eye), then apply 
those of the next power, viz. forty-eight inches' focus. If these 
again are unequal to supply the Joss of power or incapacity of 
the eye to converge the light to a point at the instant it reaches 
the retina, then lenses of thirty-six inches focus are to be had 
recourse to; and when these fail to afford agreeable vision, 
thirty, twentv-eight, twenty-four, twenty, must be progressively 
adopted, thus gradually descending the scale, until the eyes re¬ 
ceive such compensation fur their progressive decay and loss of 
power, as spectacles carefully suited to the sight are capable so 
effectually to supply. 

The period at which the sight begins to fail does not at all 
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depend on age, bnt varies in different persons according to the 
formation of tho eyes, tho treatment they have received, and 
the constitutional capability; therefore, the age of the person 
requiring spectacles gives but u vague general idea to the opti. 
cian as to what is required, unless other particulars are stated i 
such ns whether glasses have been used before ; the distance at 
which writing and printing are seen pleasantly without assist¬ 
ance : the focus of those last used, or sending even but a broken 
piece of the same. 

The near-sighted, or those who require concave spectacles, 
should use those of the slightest power ; No. 0, nr No. 1, will 
generally be sufficient at first, but this, by the aid of the trial- 
box, can readily bo determined by tin* wearer himself. There is 
such an immense benefit experienced by the short-sighted from 
spectacles which suit their sight, that to argue for their adop¬ 
tion of them would be quite supei flnous. Without spectacles 
(hey are excluded from observing beautiful landscapes, recog¬ 
nising iiiiliiiiiiiuls, or viewing to advantage any of the crowd of 
interesting objects around them ; but by adopting them they 
arc placed on a par with the long-sighted in such circumstances, 
while tho sharp and microscopic character of their sight without 
spectacles, gives them many advantages over those possessing 
ordinary vision. 

Tlie short, or near-sighted eyes, have the cornea, and often 
the crystalline lens, more convex or arched out than in long¬ 
sighted eyes. This formation causes the rays to converge to a 
focus before they reach the retina, hut by the application of ft 
concave lens the difficulty is corrected, and the rays are carried 
on to the proper point for giving a perfect image en the retina. 

This character of sight is very frequent, mid is more particu¬ 
larly remarkable among those whose mode of life restricts them 
to crowded cities, sedentary employments, and confined situa¬ 
tions. Those whose infantine and youthful years have been 
passed in the country, or where the eyes have had a five, range 
of view, not circumscribed by the walls of the nursery, or li¬ 
mited to the observation of objects near at hand, rarely require 
concave spectacles. 

The spectacle-frames next demand our attention, ns our 
utmost cure in judiciously selecting lenses of the proper focus 
or our sight will he neutralised if the frame or mounting in 
which they are placed does not apply comfortably to the 
head, leaving the lenses they carry fair anil pnrnllel before the 
eyes. If the front of a pair of spectacles is too short for the 
wearer's face, he will look upon the edge of the lens, and a por¬ 
tion of tlie exterior rim of the frame; if they arc too long his 
eye will meet tlie opposite edge and inner curve of the rim. 
.Spedaele-frnnies are fashioned to suit the vniidty of formation 
in different individuals, and therefore such should he applied as 
adapt themselves pleasantly to the temples, across the forehead 
and before the eyes. 

The material of which they are composed should be gold, 
silver, or enamelled blue steel, il'ortoiseshell, also, when 
well made, is very light und pleasant to wear, particularly for 
ladies. There is no advantage in large size, oi louud-eye 
spectacles, to compensate for their clumsy appearance and great 
weight ; wo got a sufficient expanse of observation with tlie 
oval-shaped glasses without harassing the eye with an excels of 
light, which the large glasses admit. 

Solid blue steel mountings are a decided improvement, and 
are invaluable fof persons who constantly require spectacles. 
They are wrought from a plate, of steel, aud shaped as light and 
uniform us any other town-made clastic blue steel spectacles, 
with the advantage of being more durable, and eventually less 
expensive ; for as they have no soldering in their composition, 
it is scarcely possible to break them, and therefore they rarely 
want repairing. Blue steel spectacles, in consequence of their 
being so uinoli in request, are coarsely imitated, and vast nupi- 
hers are sold by the pretended cheap shops, at apparently low 
prices which the wearer will find to he immensely beyond their 
real value. There are thirteen different qualities of the specta¬ 
cles termed blue steel. The chief part are country made, and 
roughly put together, some being all iron, others having iron 
fronts and steel sides ; oilier* again hearing a tolerably close 
resemblance to the best town-made articles, which, unless the 
two are compared together, is likely to deceive a casual observer. 
It will be perceived that it is the workmanship and nice finish of 
the best town-made spectacle-frames which necessarily increases 
the price. Thus, a single pound of pig iron-vvhich costs one penny, 
can Le manufactured into watch-springs df the value qf 210f. 


THE PROFESSOR OF SIG^S. 

Kino James VI., on removing to London, was waited .upon 
by the Spanish Ambassador, a man of erudition, who had a 
crotchet in his head that every country should have a Professor 
of Signs, to teach him, and the like of him, to understand one 
another. 

The Spanish ambassador was lamenting one day, before the 
king, this great desideratum throughout all Europe, when the 
king, who was a t/ueerixh sort of man, said to him, “ Why, 1 
have a Professor of Signs in tlie northernmost college of my 
dominions, viz., at Aberdeen j but it is a great way off, perhaps 
six hundred miles.”—“ Were it ten thousand leagues off, I shall 
see him,” said the ambassador, “ and I tun determined to Bet out 
in two or three days.” Tlie king saw he had committed himself, 
and wrote, or caused to he written to the University of Aber¬ 
deen, stating the case, and desiring the professors to put him off 
some way, or make the best of him. The umbassudor arrived, 
was received with great solemnity, but soon began to inquire 
which of them had the honour to be the Professor of Signs ? 
Anil being told that tlie Professor was absent in tho Highlands 
and his return uncertain, said the Ambassador, (< 1 will wait 
his return, though it were twelve months.” .Seeing that this 
would not do, aud that they had to entertain him at a greut 
expense ell the while, they contrived a stratagem. There was 
one Geordlfe, a hfttdior, blind of an eye, a droll fellow, with 
much wit and roguery about him. He is got, told the story, 
and instructed to be the Professor of .Signs, but not to speak on 
pain of death, Geordie undertakes it. The ambassador is 
now told the Professor of Signs would be at homo next day, at 
which lie rejoiced greatly. Geordie is gowned, wiggtid, and 
placed in a chnir of state In a room of the college, all the 
professors and the ambassador being in an adjoining room. The 
ambassador is now shown into Geordie’s mom, and left to con¬ 
verse with him as well as he could. The ambassador holds up 
one linger to Geordie, Geordie holds up two, the ambassador 
holds up three fingers, Geordie clenches his fist and looks btern. 
The ambassador then takes an orange from his pocket and holds 
it up ; Geordie takes apiece of barley-cake from hi*”pocket and 
holds it up ; after which the ambassador hows profoundly to 
him und retires to the other professors, who anxiously inquired 
his opinion of their brother ? “ lie is a perfect miracle," said 
the ambassador, " I would not give him for the wealth of the 
Indies ! I first held up one finger, denoting that there is one 
God ; he held up two, signifying that these are the Father and 
Son ; I held up three, meaning tlie Father, Son, und Holy 
Ghost j lie clenched his fist, to say that the three are one. I 
then took out an orange, signifying the goodness of God, who 
gives his creatures not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of 
life; upon which the wonderful man presented a piece of bread, 
showing that it was the staff of life, and preferable to every 
luxury.” 

The Professors were glad that matters had turned out so well; 
so, having got quit of the ambassador, they next went to Geordie, 
to hear his version of the signs. ” Well, Geordie, how have 
you come on, and what do you think of your man?”—"The 
rascal!” said lleordie, “what did he do first, think ye? He 
held up one finger, as much as to say, you have only one eye ! 
I held up two, meaning, that my one eye was as good as both 
his. Then the fellow held up three fingers to say there were 
three eye* between us, and then 1 was so mad, I sleeked, mg 
neive, and would have come a wbaok on the side of his head, 
bnt for your sakes, Then the rascal takes out an orange, as 
much as to say, your poor beggarly cold country cannot produce 
that! 1 showed him a whang of bear bannock, meaning j did na 
care a farthing for him or liis trash either, so long’s I hae this ! 
but, by a’ that’s guid, (concluded Geordie) I’m angry yet that 
I did na thrash the hide of the scoundrel 1 ” 

So much for signs, or two wfys of telling a story. 
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T1IR APPROACH Or AGJS- 

As oft ns I hoar the robtn-redbreust ehuimt it am cheerfully In Septem¬ 
ber, the beginning of winter, us in March, the approach of the summer, 
why should not we (thinks l) [jive nschcerfnl entertainment to the henry- 
frosty hairs of our ago'* winter, us to the primroses of our youth's spring ? 
Why not to tho declining sun in adversity, ns (like Persians) to the rising 
suu of prosperity ? I um sent to the ant, to learn Industry ; to the dove, to 
learn innnecncy ; to tho serpent, to learn wisdom; and why not to this 
bird, to loom equanimity and patience, and to keep tlio some tenor of my 
mind’s quietness, as well At the approach of the calamities of winter ns 
of tho spring of happiness? and elnco the Homan's constancy is so com¬ 
mended, who changed not his countenance with his changed fortunes, 
why should not I, with a Christian resolution, hold jl steady course in all 
weathers, and though 1 he forced with cross winds to shift my sails and 
catch at side winds, yet skillfully to steer und keep on my course by the 
Cape of Good Hope, till 1 arrive at the haven of eternal happiness?— 
TTanolrk's Spare Minutes. 

AVTT ANP JUDGMENT. 

Wit is brushwood, judgment tinder: the one gives the greatest finmc, 
the other yields the durahlest heat; and both meeting mnko tho best tin?. 
—Sir T. Overbury. 

COS1UMF. IN EDWARD ITI.’s nEIGN. 

Dress In tho reign of Inward III. 1327 , is thus described by Knygliton, 
an historian of these times“ As regards gentlemen, wlutf could exhibit 
a more fuutnftieal appearance than an Englibh beau of the 14 th century ? 
lie wore long-pointed shoes, fastened to lii.s knees by gold or silver chaiiiH, 
a stucking of one colour on one leg and one of another colour on the other, 
short breeches which did not reach to the middle of His thighs; a coat one 
half black tlionthev half white nr Idmt. a long beard, a silk liood, buttoned 
under bis chin, embroidered with grotesque figures of animals, and oriia- 
mented with gold, silver, or precious stones.” The dress of Jqdie* is thus 
described“The tournament* mo attended by many ladies of the hist 
rank and greatest beauty diessed in party-coloured tunics. Their tippets 
ure very short, their caps icnmtknbly small mid wrapt about their heads 
with cold*. Their girdles are ornamented with gold and silver, and they 
wear short awards, like daggers, before them, which lnmg across their 
stomachs. They are mounted on the finest horses with the richest furni¬ 
ture: and thus equipped they lido from place to place in quest of tour¬ 
naments, by which they dissipate their fortunes, und often ruin their repu¬ 
tations.” 

EFFECTS OF WINK ACCOUNTED FOR. 

When Noah planted the first vine, and retired, Satan approached anti 
said—“ I w ill nourish you, charming plant'” lloquiekli fetched three 
animal*—a sheep, a lion, and hug—anti killed them, one after another, 
near the vine. The % irtucs of the blood of these thiee animals penctiated 
it, and are still manifest in it* grew 111. When a man drinks one goblet of 
wine, he is then ngrocable, gentle, friendly—that is tliciintureof tile lamb. 
When he drinks two. he ia liko a lam, and says, “who i* like me ? "—ho 
then tulksof stupendous things. When he drink.- ino?c, hissem-es forsake 
him; and, at length, he wallows in the mire. Nerd it be said, that hi* 
then resembles the hog?— IticharOson. 

SIR WILLIAM JONES AND THOMAS I) \ V. 

One day, upon removing Mime books at the chambers of the former, n 
huge spider chopped upon the floor, upon which Mr William, with wane 
warmth, raid. ■•Kill that spider, Day! kill that spider.” “No,” said 
Mr. Day, with coolness, " I will nut kill that Hpidcr, .Jones: I do not know 
that 1 have a right to kill that spider. Suppose, when you arc going in 
your chaise to Westminster hull, a Mipeiioi being, who perhaps may ha\o 
as much power over you ns you have over thio insect, should say to hi* 
companion, • Kill that lawyer.' kill that lawyer!' how should you like 
that, Jono» ? and I am sure flint to most people, a lawyer is a more noxious 
unInial tiian a spider.” 

A JUST FLOGGING. 

I hml one just flogging. When I was about thirteen 1 went to a shoe¬ 
maker, and begged him to take me as his apprentice. He being un honest 
man, Immediately took me to Bowyor, (tho master of the HI uoC'ont School, 
in which Coleridge was educated,) who g«*t into a grout rage, knocked 
me down, and even pushed Crispin rudely out of the room. Bowyer asked 
mo why I lind made myself Bitch it fool 7 To which 1 answered that I had 
a great desire to be a bhoonmker, and that l hated the thought of being a 
clergyman. “ Why so?" said ho. “ Because, to tell you the truth, sir,’ 
said I, I am un infidel! ” For this, without more ado, llowyer flogged 
mo, wisely a* I think; soundly, as I know. Any whining or sermonising 
would have gratified my vanity, and confirmed me in my absurdity; us 
it wm», I wo* laughed at and got heartily ashamed of my folly.— Volerviyc. 

TO TAKE OFF IMPRESSIONS IN PLASTER OF PARIS OR 
SULPHUR. 

Tho plaster must be pulverised and sifted through n piece of very fine 
guuase. Flint rub over the medal or engraved stone very softly with oil, 
and lia\iug wiped it with cotton nurromul tho edge of it witli a slip of thin 
lead; mix up the sifted plaster with water and stir it gently to present it 
throwing up air bubbles, then pour it over the medal, or whatever It may 
be, the impression of which is wanted, and Buffer It to harden and dry; It Is 
easily detac hed, and form* a mould strongly marked. Tlio process by 
sulphur I* the same. Before these arc Used as moulds for impressions they 
must be oiled. 


INDUSTRY. 

TIeut gotten by degrees, with motion and exorcise, Is more natural, and 
stays longer by one, than wliat I* gotten all at onco by coming to tho flro. 
Goods acquired by'industry prove commonly more lasting than lands by 
descent.— Fuller's Holy and Profane States. 

iftlens, a king of Scythia, used to say that he thought himself no better 
than his horse-keeper when he was idle.—Pint. Moral, p. 3 J) 4 . 

SPRATS. 

Sprats (“ flupen sprnttus”) abound on tlio Norfolk, Suffolk, Kmcx, 
Kentish, and other coast*, and nfford during tho whole of tho winter, a 
cheap supply of food both to rich and poor. Tho lurgest quantities are 
taken when the nights arc dark and foggy. From 40 b to .500 stow*boats 
are employed during the winter. Many thousand tons in sonic seasons 
are taken, and sold at IW. and ltd. tin? bushel, depending un the supply and 
demand, to farmers, who distribute about forty huWicls of sprats over an 
aero of land, and sometimes manure twenty acres at the cost of 20s nn 
acre. In the winter of lffcMKW, sprats writs particularly abundant; largo 
loads, containing from 1,0(10 to l,.100 bushels, bought at (id. a bushel, were 
sent up the Medway as far its Maidstone, to nnmuro the hop grounds. 
Notwithstanding the immense quantity consumed by the 1 , 500,000 inhab¬ 
itants of London and its neigh buiirlioud, there is yet occasionally a surplus 
to be disposed of at «o low a price as to induce the farmer* even mi near 
the metropolis a* Dartford, to use them for immure.— Yarretl's British 
Fishes. 

ANTIQUITY OF EPITAPHS. 

Many instances of epitaph* In prose and in verse, may bo collected from 
tho old Greek poets and historians, who were yet hut children compared 
to the Chaldeans and Egyptian*. Hut tlio nfbst ancient precedent of 
epitaph* must he that recorded in the most ancient history, namely tlio 
Old Testament, 1 Sam. vl. id; where it is recorded, that the g»wit stono 
elected as u memorial unto Abel, by Ills father Adam, remained unto 
that <lny in being, and its name was called “ the stone of Abel; " and its 
elegy was, " Ileie was shed the blood of the righteous Abel; " ns it is also 
called 4,000 year- after, .Matt, xxiii. 35 . And this is tlio origin of monu¬ 
mental memorial* and elegies.— A then. Oracle. 

CHAIN OF IJEIXGH. 

Bitumen and sulphur form the link between enrtli and metal, vitriol* 
unite metal* with salt*, crystallisations connect salt with stoncB, the 
aminnthcH ami lytophite* form n kind of tic between stones and plants, 
tho polypus unite* plant* to insects, the tube-worm seem* to lead to shells 
and reptiles, the water-serpent and the eel furni a passage from reptile* 
to fish, the anas nigra arc a mud him between fishes unci bird*, the hut and 
the flying squirrel liulc birds to quadrupeds, and the monkey equally gives 
tlic Imnd to quadrupeds ami to man. 

CHINESE APHORISMS. 

He who toil* with pain will eat with plcntmro. No duns outside, nor 
no doctor* within. Forbearance J* a domestic' Jewel. Something is 
learned every time a hook i* opened. To stop the hand ia the way to stop 
the mouth. Who aims at excellence w ill he abm c mediocrity; who aims 
at mediocrity wilHall below it. 

CASH AND COURAGE. 

None fight, with true spirit who are overloaded with cash. A man 
who hail liecn fort mm to at turds, wan applied to, to act as a second 
in a duel, at a period when the second* engaged as heartily as tho 
principals. “I inn not,”said lie, “the man for your purpose, Just at 
present, but go and apply to Mm from whom ) won a thousand guineas 
Inst night, and, 1 warrant you, ho will fight like any devil! "—Andrews* 
A nee. p. 130 . 

man’s insignificance. 

Whoever shall represent to hi* fancy, ns in a picture, that great Imago 
of our mother Nature, portrayed In her full majesty and lustre, whoever 
in her fncfl shall read to general and so cou*taut a variety, whoever shall 
observe liimsdf in that 119111*0, and not himself, hut a whole ktoedom, no 
bigger than tlio lcn*t touch or prick of a pencil, in comparison of the 
whole, that man alone is able to value thing* according to their true esti¬ 
mate and grandeur.—Montaigne's Essays. 

DEBT. 

There can l»o no Independence or calmness without freedom from debt, 
which subjects one to indignities that lmrrow up tho soul. Where tho 
mind and temper are Irritated in this way, wliat enjoyment oan there be 
in anything? And wliat ripe and perfect fruit* cun the imagination or 
the understanding produce ? Even the charms of ruturo arc thus clouded, 
ana tho aii*s of heaven cannot bootlie \w.—Autobiography of Sir E. 
Brydges, Bart . 

BLEEPING W CHURCH. 

*Tisa shame when the church ItnclfM* a ceeniwterium, where the living 

sleep above ground ns the dend do beneath_ Fuller's Holy and Profane 

States. 

CURIOSITY. 

The curiosity of an honourable mind willingly rents there where the love 
of truth does not urge it farther onward, and the love of its neighbour bids It 
stop ; I11 oilier words, it willingly stops at the point.where the interests of 
truth do not beckon it onwurd, a ad charity crleB, Halt J— Omni ana. 

London: .WILLIAM SMITH, 113 , Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fraser 
■ k Co, Dubyn: Currv 9s Co.—FrlnteJ by Hradbury & Evans, Whltefriors. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

SECOND ARTICLE.—HANNING AND FITTING OUT. 

“ High n’or tho poop the fluttering winds unfurled 
The imperial flog that rules the watery world."— Fawonkb. 

The formal ceremony performed of ‘^Putting the ship in 
commission,” the officer next proceeds, in company with the 
master attendant, to select and receive charge of a hulk. This 
is an old vessel iitted up for the habitation of the crew during 
the time the ship is equipping. The principal object is to select 
one sufficiently capacious to accommodate the officers and men, 
and moored (situated) os near the dock-yard as possible, for the 
greater facility of boats passing to and fro. 

The choice of the bulk approved, a pendant is hoisted, and 
never stmek (taken down) night or day. The ensign or colours 
(a large oblong flag with a union-jack in the 'upper corner) 
is also hoisted every morning at eight o’clock, and displayed 
until sunset. 

The next step is to procure a clerk, if he is not already pro¬ 
vided ; and should the CRptain have no one in view for this 
office, application is generally made to the admiral’s secretary, who 
recommends one of several alwayB on his list for employment. 

The clerk immediately makes out a demand for stationery, 
and having procured the signature of the commanding officer, 
lie repairs to thtf superintendent of the dock-yard, who approves 
it; he then draws from the store-keeper the necessary supply, 
comprising various printed forms, which must be filled up, 
signed, and countersigned, after a regulated manner, before 
stores or provisions of any description can be obtained. The 
clerk also makes entries of the name, age, and description of every 
person who joins the ship; copies the port-admiral's orders, 
and has in fact a very busy time of it whilst in harbour. 

Due notice of the intention of putting the ship in commission 
has in the mean time been given to the commandant of the 
division of royal marines; and aa soon as the hulk is reported 
ready for their reception, the party of marines, or sea-soldiers, 
called jollies by the seamen, is marched from the barracks to 
boats and embarked on hoard. From thenceforth, like every 
one serving under that awful symbol the pendant, the marines 
are amenable to naval discipline ; directed at work and ordered 
about by naval officers: in fact their own officers have little to 
do with them afloat, except inspecting the condition of their 
appointments, with an occasional exercise. 

The purser is generally appointed early, but should he not 
have made his appearance, (or joined, as it is called,) a supply 
of provisions is obtained from the flag-ship. As soon as thiy 
official appears, however, he speedily procures all that is necessary 
in his department, for his principal emoluments are derived 
from the savings he can effect hi the allowance made him for 
providing coals, candles, and other necessaries. 

As the officers appear, and their names are inserted on the 
books, they enter on their various duties ; the lieutenants, mates, 
and midshipmen, being attached to the parties which are sent 
daily to the dock-yard end gun-wharf, to prepare the ship’s 
rigging, furniture, and armament. When the captain or either 
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of the lieutenants (these being distinguished as commissioned 
officers) joins, all hands are called, and his commission, 
similar to the one we have described, is read aloud in presence 
of the whole ship's company. 

The first lieutenant, (or commander, if tho captain has made 
his election for one,) master, boatswain, gunner, and carpenter, 
are the persons on whom devolve the principal duties in fitting 
out. Whilst the first two superintend the whole process, the 
master, and one of his mates, pay particular attention to the 
stowage of ballast, water tanks, provisions, flte. in the holds ; for 
a judicious distribution of the weight has a great effect upon tho 
ship’s motion at sea, and also upon her sailing qualities. Tho 
boatswain superintends the rigging; the gunner, besides tho 
rigging of the mainmast and main yard, is employed lilting the 
tackling and breechcrs (ropes which secure and work tiie 
cannon); afW the carpenter takes care that the masts and yards 
are free from defects, besides busying himself in preparing the 
boats, anil various other matters. • 

If men are slow in entering, not much enn be done in the way 
of rigging for some time, unless expedition is rcqyired, in which 
case, working parties nre sent from the flag-ship, or other ships 
in port, to assist; but in all cases it is desirable that the vessel 
shall be fitted in every rcspcc^by her own crew: meanwhile there 
is plenty of employment in getting on hoard the ballaBt, water 
tanks, &c., stepping the masts, and oilier heavy jobs, at which 
the marines prove very useful. 

During war, vessels are manned by draughts from the guard- 
ships, or other ships paid off, and, by pressing any seamen that 
can lie laid hold of; in seasons of peace, the crewa are all volun¬ 
teers, who enter for the ship, or for general service. The term 
implied is three years, but once entered they can be detained, 
if the service requires it, for five years. 

There is seldom, under ordinary eircumstances, a necessity 
for hurrying a ship’s equipment, and as unnecessary severity of 
discipline and frequent corporal punishment are greatly discoun¬ 
tenanced by the Board of Admiralty, captains arc of course 
anxious to procure men of good character, so that they may have 
the less occasion to exercise severity. For this reason ships are 
sometimes very slowly manned in the present day, and good 
men being frequently rejected'for frivolous causes, or a fastidi¬ 
ousness ou the part of the captain, they are the less inclined to 
submit to this mortification, and when slighted repair to the 
merchant, and often, we fear, to foreign service. Very much also 
depends upon the reputation which the captain and his com* 
mander or first lieutenant enjoys amongst the seamen; a hasty 
or contemptuous expression, a character for harassing the men 
with trifling jobs, or any prejudice taken up, runs like wild-flre 
amongst seamen; for they congregate together and discuss these 
matters—the most interesting that can be to them; and cases of 
this sort militate against the maiming a particular ship, whilst 
men will enter freely for another. Indeed, experience shows that 
it is not the strictest disciplinarians who arc unpopular, very 
far from it; because, under them, t.be seaman knows every one 
must perform his duty, and the willing man is not obliged to do 
the work of the skulker. It may Wt very generally and certainly 


[Bradbury and Kvani, FiInter*, Whl icfrfara.] 
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assumrd, that when men show a disinclination for a particular 
ship, there is a prejudice existing against some party on board ; 
the remedy the Dutch formerly adopted for this was to nominate 
another captain, if the one first appointed failed to enlist his 
crew within a specified time. No doubt such a regulation 
induced officers to cultivate the respect anil affection of their 
men. 

To many it may seem surprising that seamen will enter at all 
in the Royal Navy, when they can always earn nearly double, 
and sometimes treble, the wages in trading ships. Experience 
shows, however, that they do, and the fact is indisputable that 
upwards of twenty thousand are now serving in the fleet, all 
volunteeis. There must be some reasons for this, and the fact 
is there arc various advantages present, contingent, and in pro¬ 
spect, connected with the Queen’s service, that operate upon (he 
minds of meu who bestow a thought on the mutter. Rut as we 
believe that three-fourths of our merchant seamen never heard 
of, or at all events do not know enough of these advantages (o 
appreciate them, we shall he performing a kindness by describing 
the most prominent, reserving more detailed observations upon 
*• Impressment and Manning the Fleet” for a special article, in 
which we purpose treating on the matter hereafter. 

The average wages of seamen in merchants’ slims, may be 
estimated roundly, at '15s. per month. In some trades they 
earn considerably more; and an able seaman, who really de¬ 
serves the title, and has sewed his apprenticeship to the sea, 
may always calculate on obtaining CO*, per month. 

The best seamen in the Navy do not (until they attain to 
petty officer's ratings) receive more than fils, per month, hut 
their pay is calculated by the lunar, not (as in the merchant’s 
servin'.) the calendar month, so that in this respect, they have an 
advantage of thirteen to twelve. Rut the man-of-war's man’s pay 
is always accruing j he is subjected to no interruptions nor mulcts, 
his pay goes on in sickness or health, when captured or ship¬ 
wrecked*, even when ou leave of absence: in fact, he need never 
lose a dsv’s wages, for when discharged from one ship, lie ean 
immediately enter on hoard the flag ship, and obtain two or 
three weeks’ leave for recreation on shore, depositing his chest, 
bedding, and a portion of his money, in safety, until his return. 
Again, he incurs no drawbacks, like the merchant seaman, for 
damage or pillage of the cargo ; neither is he obliged to hang 
about the docks tor ten days after discharge, before he can 
claim a settlement of his wages, all which time the seaman is a 
prey to Jews, who advance him money on exorbitant terms : 
in fact, notwithstanding the disparity of wages, if a balance is 
struck at the end of hnif-a-dozen years, it will be found that 
the miin-of-wnr’a man had earned the most money, anil main¬ 
tained his family in the greatest comfort, owing to the regularity 
of his employment, and punctuality of his allotment. 

Rut it is only in the matter of wages—and that vyc have shown 
is questionable—that the merchant seaman can claim an advan¬ 
tage; in every other respect, he is immeasurably deficient. The 
man-of-war’s man enjoys good treatment, food, and lodging, 
greater safety from the superior qualities of liis ship, the skill of 
the officers to navigate her, and the strength of the crew : in 
sickness, skilful professional treatment, with a profuse use of the 
most costly medicines to alleviate his pain, and restoratives to 

« If a ini*reliant vessil Ih raptured or wrecked, the crew are not entitled 
to wages. In either ease, hut particularly the form or, when the man is 
generally detaim d in jirwui during the war, his allotment is stopped, and 
hh family deprived of imy help from him. The luanof-wur’s man Is 
not lialdo to thin, hut IiIh wngca continue to accrue when ho cannot 
receive thorn, and liia allotment js punctually paid, even should he be 
detained in a French piison twenty } cm a or more. 


further his recovery. If wounded or maimed, casualties to 
which his profession render him peculiarly liable, he lms surgical 
assistance on the Bpot, for want of which, and the means of per¬ 
forming an operation in season, thousands of merchant seamen 
perish miscably. Moreover, should disease overtake him, and 
incapacitate him at any time whilst serving, he is invalided and 
pensioned at from eight pence to nine pence per day, instead of 
becoming dependent on parish relief. His children are eligible 
for Greenwich school, where they receive an education that 
qualifies them for advancement in fife to any station good 
conduct can obtain. In ease, of death, his wife receives an 
annuity, and when he has served twenty-one years, lie ean 
claim a pension for fife, either at. sea or on shore, of from 
ten pence to fourtefn pence per day, anil more, if he served 
in petty officer’s ratings. The seaman who resolves upon 
entering the Royal Navy with a view to serving therein 
twenty-one years, may therefore set casualty and fate at defiance; 
he need take no further thought of provision fm life, tie may 
save out of his pay (to say nothing of his chance of prize money) 
scores, nay, hundreds of pounds, if provident, leaving himself 
ample means for enjoyment besides, for every want is supplied 
to him; and, should he so desire, Greenwich Hospital at last 
receives him. The merchant seaman has nothing of this kind 
to depend ou. It is true lie subscribes to a fund, but unless he 
makes some additional provision for old age, he will find hut a 
scanty maintenance from what that affords; and should his 
constitution break down, or injury or disease incapacitate 1dm, 
ho has no resource for himself or family from which he can 
claim the means of support. 

Having detailed the advantages which the seaman enjoys iu 
the royal navy, so far as regards his wages anil entitlements, 
the reader will be anxious to know how he {arcs? The bet 
information we, can give him on this point is to append the 
following Table, which shows the provision made for liis support, 
anil the judicious manner in which his food is varied from day 
to day. 


The following scheme shows {Jie proportion of provisions, with 
salt-meal, for each man, for fourteen days. 
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Every individual of the crew receives the same allowance, not 
the slightest distinction being Made, either iu quality or quantity, 
between the captain and the smallest, boy on bonrd the ship. 

Formerly there existed what were called “ Banyan days,” 
being three^dajs in the week, not strictly of abstinence, but on 
which no dinner was cooked, the men making a cool and com¬ 
fortless meal on whatever they saved from the previous day. 
Banyan day* have been abolished since the war, and the above 
arrangement adopted, by which a hot dinner every day of beef 
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and pudding, or pork and pcasc-soup, and pease-pudding, colled 
by sailors “ Dog’s-body," is substituted. 

In harbour, however, in any part of the world, and at sea 
whenever it can be procured, fresh beef is always provided 5 
the allowance being, one pound per day instead of the three- 
quarters of a pound of salt beef or pork, and half a pound of 
vegetables instead of the flour and pease. Sometimes 1 i 
pounds of bread, (called Soft Tack,) is substituted for the biscuit, 
and the men are at liberty to vary their allowance by taking 
raisins, currants, and such, in lieu of a portion of their flour. 
Coffee is frequently served in place of focon, and when at sea, 
one pint of wine, or a quarter of a pint of spirits, (generally rum,) 
is substituted for beer. The ntm is always mixed with three 
parts of water, making a beverage called “ grog," and never 
given to the crow in a raw state. Whenever apprehension of 
scurvy is entertained, and the men have been long on salt pro¬ 
visions, some lime-juice and sugar is mixed with the grog, which 
then becomes cold punch, thereby insuring that the auti-scor- 
lmtic, the adoption of which lias eradicated that frightful disease, 
is duly administered; for Jack’s predilection for grog is pro¬ 
verbial, and he would swallow it even were it impregnated with 
more questionable substances than lime-juice and sugar, else 
bis character is traduced by those who accuse him of “ tapping 
the admiral.” 

Let those who toil hard to subsist their families,—who suffer 
when incapable of working from sickness, or who frequently 
fail to obtain employment though ever so well inclined,—who 
hate in the mean time, rent, taxes, and the various rails that 
perplex the house-keeper, to provide, ponder over the statement 
we have made, and reflect whether the Government has been 
unmindful of the seaman’s interests and comforts, or whether 
our tars have any reason to complain. Increased pay they 
should receive in case of war, not because their labour is (every¬ 
thing considered) underpaid at present, but because they could 
llien cam very considerably more in the merchant’s employment, 
and a poor man's labour being the only capital he possesses, lie 
should, in a free land, be undoubtedly permitted to carry it to the 
market where he can make the most of it. In every other 
respect we consider the man-of-war seaman’s qpuditiim, one 
that must be envied by three-fourths of our artisans and even 
small tradesmen, who struggle hard amidst care aud anxiety to 
keep up appearances, and rnuke 11 both ends meet." “ The British 
sailor is, in fact,” to use the words of a distinguished author*— 
“ better fed, better lodged, better and cheaper clothed, and better 
taken care of in sickness, than any man who must earn his 
subsistence by the sweat of his brow.” In our next we shall give 
a scale of the crew, the pny of each rank, and the mode of mess¬ 
ing the officers and’men. 

JACOB TONSON, 

Tub Tonsons were a race of booksellers, who did honour to 
their profession for their integrity, and by their encouragement 
of authors.—Jacob Ton son was llryden’s publisher, and they 
were on terms of great familiarity in their correspondence. 
Tonson’B letters ore perfectly the ■ tradesman’s —pleased with 
the translation of Ovid, which he had received for the third 
Miscellany, but not with the priceq having only 1446 lines for 
• r >0 guineas, when lie had expected to have had at the rate of 
1518 lines for 10 guineas ; adding that he had a better bargain 
with Juvenal, “ which is reckoned not so easy to translate as 
Ovid.” The current coin was at that time wretched! ysdebased. 
In one letter, Dryden says, “ 1 expect forty pounds in good 
silver; not such as 1 had formerly. I am not obliged to take 
gold, neither will I; nor stay for it above four-und-tweutv 
imurs after it is due." t * 

* Sir John Barrow. See his “ l.ife of Eari Howe." y 


T1IE CITY OF PETRA. * 

At tlie close of our notice of Mr. Stephens’s “ Incidents of 
Travel,” allusion is made to the excavated city of Petra. 
Although many accounts of it have appeared since its discovery 
hy Burokbardt in 1812, a short description of the principal 
features of this extraordinary remnant of the early world—the 
principal city of tho land of Edom—whoso antiquity is supposed 
to go back to the time of Esau, “ the father of Edom,” and 
where a long line of princes dwelt even before “ kings reigned 
over Israel,”—may be interesting to a considerable portion of 
our young readers. 

“This ancient and extraordinary city is situated within a 
natural amphitheatre, of two or three miles in circumference, 
encompassed on all sides by rugged mountains, 000 or 600 foot 
in height. The whole of this nrca is now a waste of ruins, 
dwelling-houses, palaces, temples, and triumphal arches, all 
prostrate together in undiBtinguisliahlc confusion. The sides 
of the mountains are, eut^smooth in a perpendicular direction, 
and filled with long and continued ranges of dwelling-houses, 
temples, nnd tombs, excavated with vast labour out of lb# solid 
rock; and while their summits present nature in her wildest 
and most savage form, their bases aro adorned with nil the 
beauty of architecture and art, with columns, and porticoes, and 
pediments, and ranges of corridors, enduring as the mountains 
out of which they are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a gene¬ 
ration scarcely yet gone by. 

“ Nolliingqpn be finer than the immense rocky rampart which 
incloses the city. Strong, firm, and immovable ns nature itself, 
it seems to deride the walls of cities, nnd the puny fortifications 
of skilful engineers. The only access is by clambering ove.r 
this wall of stone, practicable only in one place, or by an 
entrance the most, extraordinary that Nature, in her wildest 
freaks, lias ever framed. Tho loftiest portals ever raised by tho 
hands of man, the proudest monuments of nrehitcclurnl skill 
and daring, sink into insignificance by tlic comparison. It is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful object in the world, except the 
ruins of the city to which it fomia the entrance. . . . For about 
two miles this mountainous passngc lies between high nnd preci¬ 
pitous ranges of rocks, from 500 to 1000 feet in height, stand¬ 
ing us if torn asunder by some great convulsion, and barely 
wide enough for two horsemen to puss abreast.. A swelling 
stream rushes between them ; the summits nrewild nnd broken; 
in some places overhanging the opposite sides, easting the dark¬ 
ness of night upon the narrow dufilu; then receding and forming 
nn opening above, through which a strong ray of light is thrown 
down, and illuminates with the blaze of day the frightful chasm 
below. Wild fig-trees, oleanders, and ivy, were growing out of 
the rocky sidt-s of the cliffs, hundreds of feet ubove our heads ; 
the eagle, wns screaming above us ; all nlnng were, the open 
doors of tombs, forming the great Necropolis of the city ; and at 
the. extreme end was a large open space, with a powerful body of 
light thrown down upon it, and exhibiting in one full view the 
Impute of a beautiful temple, hewn out of the rock, with rows of 
Corinthian columns and ornaments, standing out fair and clear, 

as if but yesterday from the hands of the sculptor.. • • 

Neither the Coliseum at Rome, grand and interesting as it is, 
nor tile ruins of I lie Actopolis at Athens, nor the pyramids, ntm 
the mighty temples of the Nile, are so often present to my 
memory. The whole temple, its columns, ornaments, porticoes, 
and porches, are cut out from, and form part, of, the solid roek ; 
and this roek, at the foot of which the temple stands like a mere 
priut, towers several hundred feet above, its face rut smooth to 
the very Bummit, and tiie top remaining wild and inissbapen as 
Nature made it. The whole area before, the temple is perhaps 
an acre in extent, inclosed on all sides except at the iturrow 
entrance, and nn opening to the left of the temple, which leads 
into the area of the city, hy a pass through perpendicular rocks, 
500 or 600 feet in height.” 

A short description of u temple and the theatre will give an 
idea of the various edifices of whic h tin's wonderful city is cow- 


“ Ascending several broad steps, we entered under a coloti- 
ade of four Corinthian columns, about thirty-five feet high, 
ito a large chamber of some fifty feet square, and twenty-tive 
set high. The outside of the temple is richly ornamented, but 
he interior is perfectly plain, therasbeing no ornament of any 
ind upon the wulls or ceiling ; on caeli of the throe sides is a 
mall chamber for the reception of the dead. * * * 
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“ In the bosom of the mountain, hewn out of the Bolid rock, 
is a large theatre, circular in form, the pillars in front fallen, 
and containing thirty-three rows of scats, capable of containing 
more than 3000 persons. Above the corridor was a range of 
doors opening to chambers in the rocks, the seats of the princes 
and wealthiest inhabitants of Petra, and not unlike a row of 
private boxes in a modern theatre. The whole theatre is at 
this day in such a state of preservation, that if the tenants of 
the tombs around could once more rise into life, they might take 
their old places on its seats, and listen to the declamation of 
their favourite player.” 

The author, in some eloquent and instructive reflections 
amidst the ruins of this doomed and desolate city of the land 
of Edom, thus concludes :—“1 bad just completed one of the 
most interesting days in my life; for the singular character of 
the city, aqd the uncommon beauty of its ruins, its great anti¬ 
quity, the prophetic denunciations of whose truth it was the 
witness, its Joss for more than 1000 years to the civilised world, 
its very existence being known only to the wandering Arab, the 
difficulty of reaching it,—gave n thrilling and almost fearful in¬ 
terest to the time and place, of which 1 feel it utterly impossible 
to convey any idea.” 


ROMANCE AND REASON. 

“ Really, my dear,” said Madame de Montsallier, “ really I 
cannot comprehend your sorrows. You ought to be the hap¬ 
piest person in the world.” r 

“ I do not deny my happiness,” replied Eiise, sinking hack 
in her fauteuil with an abstracted air. 

“ But you enjoy nothing. You pass all your days in apathy, 
a sort of half sleep, from which nothing con arouse you. 1 could 
not live so for four-and-twenty hours." 

“ I assure you, my dear cousin, I am not unhappy.” 

“ With what admirable coolness you make that declaration 1 
I never heard anything like it,” cried Madame de Montsallier, 
getting almost angry. “ Eh ! bon Dieu! truly I believe you. 
The advantages you possess, woiHl make four reasonable women 
happy, if divided among them. To begin, you are young.” 

“ Ah I ” sighed Eiise,” and you think that to lcckon only 
twenty years, is all that is necessary to be happy ? ” 

“ Yes, I do,” replied Madame de Montsallier, quickly; “ but 
unhappily that blessing is never understood till it is lost. 
But that is not all, Eiise; you are pretty, very pretty.” 

“ i know it,” replied she, in an indifferent tone ; “ hut what 
advantage is it to me, since 1 am not a eoquette ? ” 

“ Well I we ought always to lie glad to be able to give plea¬ 
sure, even if it be only to oneself, when one looks in the glass. 
Then you are rich, independent.” 

“ And do you believe that this fortune, this independence, 
are alao infallible means of securing happiness ? ” interrupted 
Eiise, with an air of melancholy disdain. “ In my eyes the 
delights of vanity and luxury afford no satisfaction, and this so- 
much-envied liberty is but a miserable isolation." 

“ It rests with yourself to renounce it,” cried Madame de 
Montsallier. 

“ Yes,” said Eiise with a sigh, “ by marrying. Do not speak 
of it, 1 beg of you, my dear cousin.” 

The conversation ended here, and Madame de Montsallier, to 
conceal that kind of pet and impatience which the wearisome 
melancholy of Eiise always created, began to run over the pages 
of a book which lay open on the table. There was but little 
sympathy between the dispositions of the two cousins, but yet 
they loved one another warmly. The Comtesse de St. Mont¬ 
sallier was lively, good-humoured, and frivolous ; she had been 
a little of a coquette, and her chief care now was to ward off the 
hand of time, and preserve as long as possible the relics of her' 
beauty. 

Mademoiselle Eiise de Saurens possessed both beauty and 
fortune ; she had been left an orphan in her infancy, and bad 
been brought up by a grandmother, who had indulged her every 
fancy. She was in fact satiated with pleasure; the world hnd 
lost all interest with her, and she sought that excitement in the 
pages of the poet and the novelist, which she no longer found 
iu reality. Her over-fond grandmother died when Eiise was 
about twenty, and she was now residing with her cousin, who 
acted ns her chaperon. From the first, Madame de Mont¬ 
sallier determined in her otfn mind, that marriage would be the 
best remedy for the increasing apathy of her cousin; but she 
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took her measures very discreetly, and was very careful not 
to compromise the aspirant whom she favoured. She had fixed 
upon her brother-in-law, the Marquis de St. Nizier. Made¬ 
moiselle de Saurens had known him from her infancy; he 
was naturally placed on a footing of intimacy with her, and 
if he had had to do with a person at all like the rest of the 
world, he would have stood an excellent chance of success. 
James de St. Nizier was young, accomplished, handsome, and 
of elegant manners. But Eiise had met many such already; 
besides, she was accustomed to his presence, and all his re¬ 
doubled cares and attentions produced no visible effect. She 
had, as she said, the greatest possible esteem for him, but she 
regarded neither his presence nor his absence. This complete 
indifference was not without effect; St. Nizier, who at first 
hnd agreed to his sister’s scheme with indifference, became 
reallyand seriously in love, when he found it probable that he 
should not succeed. He, however, was too prudent to hazard a 
refusal, and, in order to maintain the advantage he possessed, 
carefully confined himself within the limits of friendship. 

Such was the position of the personages of our Btory, on the, 
day when Madame de Montsallier suffered her impatience at 
the apathetic melancholy of her couBin to manifest itself. 

“ Well,” said she at length, still turning over De Bourdon’s 
book, “ well, the bathing season has commenced everywhere. 
Where shall we go, Eiise ? ” 

“ Have not yon been turning over that book these two days, 
for the very purpose of deciding that question ? ” said Eiise, 
faintly smiling. 

“Yes; but as I am absolutely determined to carry you off, 
I must find out what will suit you. You tell me that all the 
world is at Plombiires, Yichy, Causerets, BagnOres ; and for 
my own part, 1 do not desire to meet muck company at the 
baths, since I go there only for my health.” 

“ Well then, let us seek some fountain, where there is not 
such a concourse of fashion aa to renew a Paris life; some 
place where we may pass a month free from the persecution of 
the pleasures of the great world, and the inconveniences of a 
residence from home.” 

Madame de Montsallier shook her head, and returned to the 
“ Guide to the Mineral Waters.” “ Excellent ! ” cried she at 
length; “ 1 have found such a place, my dear. Shall we go 
to Aix ? Not to Aix in Savoy, but to Aix in Provence.” 

“ Certainly, it will be a peaceful retreat,” Baid Eiise, with an 
air of nonchalance. “ What are the virtues of the waters; do they 
work miracles ? ’’ 

“The greatest of all miracles,” replied Madame dc Montsallier, 
with a serious air, “ they restore our youth.” 

“ Well, we will make trial of their virtues.” 

“ Yes, the (loctor assures us that these waters contain a prin¬ 
ciple which restores the freshness and beauty of youth ; which 
renders the skin exquisitely white, clastic, and firm.” 

“ But, iny fair cousin,” interrupted Eiise, “ your complexion 
stands in no need of such cosmetics.” 

“ My dear child, this is an affair of precaution; I wish to 
make use of the water of Aix, to prevent future wrinkles, and in 
spite of your twenty years, you must do the same.” 

Eiise passed her hand over her white and polished forehead, 
already marked with a slight indentation between the eye¬ 
brows. 

“ Wrinkles 1 ” said she, with a sigh and a smile; “ See, I have 
one already." 

Madame de Montsallier was now all hurry and anxiety to 
depart. The marquis, who did not wish to appear too solicitous 
of the society of Mademoiselle dc Saurens, framed an excuse to 
absent himself, and departed, saying that he should probably 
rejoin them at Aix. 

The two ladies set out alone in a travelling carriage, accom¬ 
panied only by their waiting-maids and a valet who followed in 
a berlin. Eiise, who at first felt relieved by the freih air ami 
the excitement of travclling^eoon relapsed into her accustomed 
apathy ; there were not even any annoyances or discomforts at 
the inns. All their wants were provided for, all their wishes 
anticipated. 

After five days’ travelling, they found themselves at Avignon. 
They had hitherto rested every night, but they now determined 
to push on, that they might reach Aix in the morning. 

A little before day-break, the carriage was stopped, and the 
door being opened, the ladies were addressed in the polite and 
classical phrase, “Your money or your life!” Startiug from her 
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slumbers, Madame ile Montsallier fell trembling at the bottom 
of the carriage. Mademoiselle de Saurens, quietly looking out, 
exclaimed, “Certainly these must be brigands—real brigands ; I 
thought they had ceased to exist.” “ You must get out, ladies,” 
cried one of the ruffians, in a strong Provencal accent, and there 
was no alternative but to obey. The postillion lay under the 
horses, and was kept in awe by a robber with a long carbine; 
Madame de Montsallier wag seated on a bank between the two 
weeping chambermaids; the valet had fainted outright; and 
there stood Elise, amid a dozen brigands in velveteen jackets, 
leather gaiters, scarfs round their waists, and their faces covered 
to the eyes with red handkerchiefs. She looked on the scene 
as they ransacked the trunks, with a strange feeling, but it was 
not fear. 

Their researches did not appear to satisfy the bandits. 
Cashmeres and blonde lace had no charms for them. APgrey- 
haired old ruffian came up to Mademoiselle de Saurens, and 
demanded where their money was concealed. “ You have it 
all,” she replied; “ the valet was our purse-bearer.” “What ? ” 
cried he ; “ why that was but enough to pay your expenses to 
Marseilles.” “ But we carry a letter of credit.” At this news 
the robber began to swear horribly. “ At any rate 1 will have 
this,” he cried, snatching at a little gold chain around her neck. 
She was now really frightened; his rough fingers were about her 
throat, she thought he was going to kill her, her knees trembled 
and her voice was stifled; she became insensible, and on recover¬ 
ing her senses found herself in the arms of a young brigand, 
from whose handsome features the handkerchief which had 
concealed them hud fallen. lie spake a few hurried words 
assuring her of her safety, and assisted in placing her upon the 
cushions which had been thrown out of the carriage. “ Who¬ 
soever you are,” said Elise, “ accept my thanks—you hnve 
Bnved my life." The robber made no reply, but hastily replacing 
his disguise, called the band together, and in an instant they 
were gone. She put her hand to her neck, but her chain was 
gone also; she was troubled. “ It is strange 1” she murmured 
to herself, as they renewed the journey ; “ very strange !” 

Madame de Montsallier amused herself all the way to Aix 
with the thought of her dexterity in outwitting the brigands, for 
she had concealed twelve thousand francs in gold in the stuffing 
of the stool she put her feet upon. 

When they reached Aix, Madame de Montsallier loBt no time 
in making all necessary depositions and setting on foot every 
possible inquiry after the robbers, but all in vain. Meanwhile, 
she boasted everywhere of her well stuffed foot-stool. Soon 
after their arrival, they were joined by M. de St. Nizier; the 
season was delightful, the country in all its beauty, and the fine 
air of that lovely climate had its influence; but still Elise was 
thoughtful and pre.occupied. Her mind still dwelt upou the 
handsome brigand, and she busied herself with a thousand fan¬ 
cied ills, which might have forced him to embrace so fearful a 
profession. 

One morning she was seated at her window which looked 
upon the gardens of the bath-house, when she beheld a man, 
who, walking slowly along the terrace, laid himself down at the 
foot of a spreading plane tree, and throwing aside the book be 
had been reading, leant against the trunk and seemed to sleep. 
It was he,—the old grey riding coat and shabby Btraw hat could 
not disguise the noble figure and handsome features of the 
bandit-chief. Elise remained fixed in tearful astonishment. This 
then was he, whom she had pictured to herself as an unhappy 
youth of noble mind, forced by some miserable but unconquer¬ 
able fate to liuk himself with robbers; his delicate solicitude 
for her safety satisfied her it was so : and now, what if be 
should be discovered, what if some other eye thau hers should 
recoguise him ? 

At this moment one of the attendants of the bathing house# 
entered. Elise resolved to question her: she pointed out the 
object of her inquiry and asked if he was known. 

“ Oh yes, Ma’mzelle,” said Mwiette, in a disdainful tone, as if 
the name she mentioned were enough to satisfy all interest, ’tis 
MariuB Menier.” 

“But who is he? Is he of this neighbourhood?” “Yes, 
Ma’mselle, but he is no credit to us. He was wel} off once, 
bat he is a mauvais gujel; his fatlSer left him a pretty property; 
he has squandered it all, and many a poor girl owes her rain to 
him; and now he is a gambler, he is lazy, haughty, quarrel¬ 
some, and in short he has more faults than tl^re are Ave Maria* 
in my chaplet, and he is only not quite so wicked as the devil, 


because he is not quite so old. He has only one good point 
about him, he is brave, and his only chance now is to go as a 
soldier, for he has spent all he lias." 

“Poor young mou 1” murmured Elise pensively, not daring 
now to look out again. 

“ Will Ma'maulle take the bath this morning ?” 

“ In a quarter of an hour,” replied Elise, and Mariette de¬ 
parted. 

What a history had been related! Elise again looked out 
through her blinds, and beheld Marius Menier walking slowly 
with his head bent down, and with a sad and melancholy air. 
In that fine, poetic figure, in those features, she fancied she 
could trace the bitterness of a noble mind, agitated by passion 
and remorse. Truly he was the hero of a romance. At length 
he disappeared, and Elise slowly descended to the bath. 

Her mind had at length found occupation; her thoughts were 
never absent from the unfortunate brigand. She was absorbed 
in the romance of her imagination. Her walks were neglected, 
all occupations were uncued for, save her speculations behind 
her Venetian blinds, as ea“ day Marius Menier appeared in his 
favourite walk beneath the plane trees^ 

Madame de Montsallier grew weary of Aix, and at length, 
although reluctantly, Elise consented to return. St. Nizicr, 
whose love was stimulated by the unconcern of her be Bought, 
would not again leave them. He was, besides, apprehensive that 
his sister’s unguarded exultation, at the trick she had played the 
brigands with her golden foot-stool, might induce a second 
attack. On the evening of their first day’s journey, they arrived 
at a solitary liubcrge, where no horses could be procured for 
several hours ; and after many vain endeavours, thry found them¬ 
selves obliged to remain there that night. St. Nizier was 
anxious, and He took the precaution of sending a messenger to 
the nearest police station, and in the course of the evening three 
gendarmes arrived as if accidentally, and, the beds being all 
occupied, took up their quartern in the kitchen. 

Elise, to whom St. Nizier had mentioned the precautions lie 
had taken, retired to her chamber with a troubled mind. She 
could not but participate in his fears, but she trembled not for 
herself, but for the hero of her romance. When she looked 
around the large apartment in which she found herself alone ; 
when she beheld the hare white-washed walls and rude tiled 
floor, and the grent old-fashioned bed which in itself seemed a 
sort of prison, walled in with heavy curtains, where perhaps the 
spiders were spreading their ancient and complicated nets, she 
shuddered. She could not compose herself to rest, and seating 
herself in a large leather chair she began to read. Nature how¬ 
ever asserted her privilege, and the maiden slept; but her sleep 
was troubled with dreams. It seemed to her as if a doubtful 
twilight replaced the darkness, and on the rocks before her 
window, shadows were moving; presently several men seemed 
to approach the house, and try the doors and windows, and one 
sprang forward and tried to scale the walls. Willi an instinctive 
movement she thrust forth her hands to hurl him hack, but her 
lips refused to utter any sound. Presently a sharp and distinct 
noise awakened her senses; she sprang up, and beheld before her 
the same man with his hroad-brimmod hat, beneath which liia 
eyes sparkled, and the red handkerchief concealing the lower part 
of his luce. She stood as if petrified. At that instant the report 
of fire-arms was heard. The robber sprang towards the open 
window. “ I am lost,” he exclaimed, “ the gendarmes are 
here.” Elise recovered her self possession: “You shall be 
saved,” said gjie, “ hide yourself beneath the bed.” Marius 
Menier, full of astonishment, obeyed. 

A knock was heard at the door, which was opened directly by 
Mademoiselle de Saurens, uud James de St. Nizicr rushed in, 
followed by two gendarmes. 

“ Where is he ?” cried St. Nizier. 

“ There is none here but me. Wlmt is the matter ? ” 

“ Robbers have attempted the house; a beggar, who was 
sleeping in the barn, gave us warning: we went out and behold 
one climbing in at your open window.” 

“ You inuHt have been deceived; I wbb reading here,” said 
Elise, pointing to her open book, “ and was alarmed by the 
report of your pistol.” 

“ You were too hasty, M. de St. Nizier,” said one of the gen¬ 
darmes ; “ if you had but waited till he had got in, we would 
have had him, dead or alive.” 

“ But yon would have been dreadfully frightened,” said SI. 
Nizier, “ nnd it was that, that 1 cared for.” 
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11 All is over,' said Mademoiselle de Saurens, commanding tion. It is often so with myself, hut 1 must remedy the evil, 
her trembling voice oe well as she could; “ the danger is over, It is neaessary for me to seek another world; to break through 
and you had better go down.” my old habits, and I intend to travel." 

“ But, Mademoiselle," said St. Nizier, “ you are pale and “ What,” said Elise with a sigh, “ and you will leave us ?" 

you tremble; you must not remain here alone." “ I have long thought of taking a voyage to our foreign coin- 

“ No, no,” said she quickly; “ I will go to Madame Mont- nies ; I have Borne relations in the Isle of Bourbon." 

saltier, and nobody need stay here." So saying, she took her “ But why is it necessary that you should cross the waters to 

candle, and when all the rest had passed, went out, locked the the other end of the world ? ” And theu, seeing that he did not 
door, carried away the key, and hurried to her cousin's room, reply, she added reproachfully, 41 You are weary of us.” 

When she reached it, she fainted. Early the next morning, ‘‘ No, no,” said he, 44 but I am unhappy here.” 

Elise mounted the narrow staircase which led to her chamber, A ray of light suddenly struck upou Mademoiselle de Saurens, 
and, with an indescribable feeling of apprehension, she opened she blushed slightly, and hastily rose to meet Madame de Mont- 
tlie door. No one was there. She lifted her eyes to heaven; sollier, who just then entered. For the first time, she suspected 
44 My God! he is then saved- " the love which James de St. Nizier bore towards her. 

In passing by the window her foot was arrested by some On the afternoon of this day they were all in the drawing- 
hard substance; she stooped and picked up a knife, ground to n room# The weather was dreadful; the wind howled in the 
sharp edge, on the handle of which two M’s, intertwined, were chimneys; the lightning flashed, and large drops of rain begun 
engraved nu a silver plate. to fall. 44 What a terrible storm 1" said Madame de Montsallior ; 

St. Nizier, whose love was still increasing, and who perceived 44 let us close the shutters and light the candles.” 
some feeliug he could not fathom, Would now not quit her; Just then, the keeper of the.lodge at the park gate entered, 
Elise still sought retirement, and bnd no desire for l’aris. They and informed them that a gentleman had sought shelter from 
spent three months in Switzerland, and then, at the desire of the storm, and Madame de Montsallier immediately sent down 
Elise, they revisited Aix, when she soon drew from Mariette a messenger to request him to accept the hospitality of Aumont 
the fortunes of her hero. He was once more rich; his uncle, for that night. The stranger soon appeared, but although he 
vrho had cast him off on account of his debaucheries, had died was graciously received by Madame de Montsallier, yet St. 
intestate; Marius Mcnier hud succeeded to his inheritance, and Nizier, who was about to advance, Btopped short, and saluted 
was now spending it in the capital. Elise no longer made ob- him coldly, and Elise stood immoveable with surprise and 
jections to proceeding to Paris. pleasure ; it was Marius Menier, who had been taught this 

One evening when she was, as was her wont, plugged in sadness stratagem by love. They sat down, and Menier looked about 
and mournful apathy, Madame de Montsallier determined to carry him with an expression of countenance on which restraint, uncasi- 
her to the opera; to u great musical performance, the first ness, and impudent boldness, were curiously blended, 
representation of Robert te, Diable. Mademoiselle de Saurens “The storm has been dreadful,” remarked Madame de Mont- 
suffered herself to be dressed without feeling any interest in that sallier, 44 it was most fortunate that you have found a shelter." 
serious occupation which so much distracts the minds of most “ Yes, ma’am," said Menier, putting his hat on the floor 

women. Yet her attire so well became her, that Madame de and leaning back in his chair, I’ve had a regular soaking; I’m 

Montsallier could not help exclaiming, 44 My dear Elise, I never as wet as a sop.” 

suw you look so charming.” It was true her pale face bore A glance of intelligence passed between St. Nizier and his Bister, 

traces of suffering; but yet ber languid head, which seemed 44 Fine weather for young ducks; 'twill make the gardens grow, 

to yield beneath the weight of some unknown grief, shone as we say in my country, but what’s that to us who an’t gar- 
diyinely beautiful beneath the crown of roses. James de St. deners ? ” 

Nizier felt his eyes fill with tears when lie looked on her. When No one replying, he continued, after staring all round the 
she arrived at the opera, she at first felt little interest, but at the room: 

last scene Madame de Montsallier made her sit by her in the 44 Very handsome house this ; pray does it belong to you ? ” 

front of the box j—thenceforward the opera was disregarded. 44 It is the property of this lady, Madame de Montsallier, my 

There, iu the pit, separated from her but by a few yards, sat sister-in-law,” replied St. Nizier, who had quite recovered bis 
Marius Menier, not as she had heretofore beheld him, but well good humour. 

dressed, perhaps rather oner dressed. Her eyes were fixed on The stranger made a very low bow. 

him, and he failed not to recognise her. From this time her *• May we not,” continued St. Nizier, 44 have the pleasure of 

visits were frequent to the opera; and Menier was equally knowing whom Madame de Montsallier has the honour of 
regular in his attendance. receiving?" 

About this time, James de St. Nizier was obliged to visit Eng- “Assuredly, sir; the honour is on my side. My name is 
land on business; lie remained absent six weeks. The day after Mcnier. 

his return he accompanied his sister and Elise to the opera. 44 1 am acquainted with a M. Menier, an officer in the 
Marius Menier was in his accustomed place, and St. Nizier was dragoons ; I presume he is related to you.” 
not slow in remarking the young man whose looks were con- 44 Possibly ; I have a cousin a soldier, but I don't know his 
stonily fixed on his box. His cousin, Jules de la Chassaig- rank. He enlisted and went to the siege of Algiers, and I did 
neraie, happening to drop in, he pointed out the object of hear he got some pretty hard knocks among the Bedouins.” 
his attention and asked if he knew him. 44 1 know his name," Whilst this conversation was going on, the dreams of poor 
he replied, 44 the box opener says it is Menier; he is met every- Elise vanished. Her head seemed to turn round. This, then, was 
where, except in good society." the hero of her fancy,—this man, vulgar, insipid, and affected. 

Elise bent over the front of the box to hide her confusion j Dinner was at length announced. The stranger, dragging on 
she had never before heard his name spoken before her, except his yellow gloves, hastened to offer his arm to Mademoiselle 
by Mariette. de Saurens, who had not spoken a word, or even looked at him; 

The next day, St. Nizier proposed that, as the season was she trembled as she felt him press her hand, and the thought 
almost closed, they should go to Aumont, to enjoy the beauties that she had tacitly given him the right to behave thus, filled 
of the spring; Madame de Montsallier, who enjoyed nothing so her with terror and despair; but when, about to sit down, she 
much as movement, joyfully assented, and Elise was fain to <aaw that he wore round his neck the very chain which tho old 
comply also. robber had endeavoured to seize, tears of grief and indignation 

One morning Elise was sitting in the drawing-room holding a rolled over her cheeks. Madame de Montsallier perceived her 

hook in ber hand, not one page of which had she turned over; uneasiness, and inquired the muse. She recovered herself, and 

there she remained with her hands resting on her knees, and attributing it to the storm and Blunder, which had affected 
her eyes fixed on the lines which she saw not. St. Nizier sur- her nerves, and brought ou headache, seated herself at table, 

prised her in this attitude. The dinner was a martyrdom. The vulgarity and coarseness of 

“ May I inquire," asked he, in a slightly ironical tone, “ what Marius Mcnier became every moment more offensive, and even 
book it is which so deeply interests you ?" Madame de Montsallier, who had been at first amused, began to 

“ Really I cannot say," she replied, 44 1 wsb not reading; I be heartily weary of her guest. Immediately after dinner, Elise 
find it difficult to fix my attention.” retreated to her chamber, and did not reappear that evening. 

44 1 know nothing here can interest you, for nothing passes Here in sadness pnd solitude many thoughts passed through 
which is sufficient to affect your mind, your heart, your imagina- her mtad; all her follies were now perceived, a new light 
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streamed upon her, and many resolutions against the indulgence 
of phantasies were made. 

Late at night, as she sat alone, busily occupied in burning 
many papers written whilst indulging the fancy now dissipated 
for ever, she was alarmed by a slight noise. “ Is that you, 
Lucy ? ” said Mademoiselle de Saurens. 

No nnswer wins returned, but the door softly opened, and 
Marius Menier entered. Elise sprang towards the bell, but ho 
intercepted her.* 

“ Do not be alarmed. Mademoiselle,” said he, “you must 
know 1 have no evil intention against you.” 

“ Leave me, Sir, leave me, or I will alarm the house.” 

“ What is the meaning of all this ? ” said he, with surprise; 
you seem to have forgotten me. Huve wc not made love to 
one another these two months ? at a distance, it is true, but still 
I spoke to you with my eyes, and you have answered—J’ 

“ Stop, Sir, I beg of yon,” interrupted Elise, full of indignation. 

‘‘ You shall hear me,” said Menier, in an angry tone. “ I 
am not to lie silenced in this manner. I am as good to-day as I 
was last Monday, when, your eyes smiled upon me at the opera; 
those eyes which I adore. Yes, on my word of honour, 1 love 
you us I never yet loved a woman. My intentions arc honour¬ 
able, and why should you disdain me? I have ten thousand 
francs a-year, slap down on the nail. I may have been a little 
wild or so perhaps, but 1 have reformed now, and marriage will 
be a good wind up. 1 came here led by love, and in the expec¬ 
tation of pleasing you.” 

“ You deceive yourself. Sir,” cried poor Elise, “ you deceive 
yourself, uml T cannot pardon this insult, unless you leave the 
room tills instant.” 

“ 1 will not,” cried Menier, raising his voice. “ l tell you, I 
came here, because, for these two mouths, you have been 
seeking me—” 

“I did wish to have an interview with you," interrupted 
Elise, “ hut you have ipiite mistaken the motive.” 

She stepped to her secretaire, and drew forth the knife she 
had found at the auberge. “ I wished to return this instru¬ 
ment to you, and to seek in exchange, the little chain you wear 
round your neck.” 

The countenance of Menier grew black as night, anil his eyes 
flashed lire: lilisc trembled, and in fancy she already felt the 
sharp blade in her heart. The pause was hut for a moment. 
Menier took the knife, and cutting the chain, threw it ou the 
table, and merely saying, “ Let all that has passed between us 
be forgotten— Good night, Mademoiselle,” he left the room. 

Elise shut and double-locked the door; then falling on her 
knees, returned thanks to Heaven for her deliverance. 

The next morning James de St. Nizier and Madame dc 
Montsallicr were waiting in the breakfast-room for Elise, who, 
contrary to her custom, came down late. 

“ Good morning, my dear,” said Madame de Montsallicr, 

1 ‘ you may enter fearlessly ; our amiable guest is gone without 
the ceremony of leave-taking.” 

“ So much the better,” said Elise, with a deep sigh. 

There was a pause. St. Niisicr, with his eyes fixed on the 
newspaper, appeared to be readiug. 

“ My dear,” said Madame de Montsallier, in a tone much 
sadder than was usual with her, “ wc must return to Pari* to¬ 
morrow ; we shall be too lonely here, when James has left u».” 

“ What I ” said <51ise with an air of concern and surprise, 
“ does M. de St. Nizier set off to-day i ” 

“ I do, Mademoiselle,” said he, without raising his eyes: bnt 
his trembling voice betrayed deep and melancholy feeing. 

There was another pause, and then Elise rose and ap¬ 
proached Madame de Montsallicr, whose eyes were full of tears. 
Leaning her head on the countess’s shoulder, she whispered 
softly, “ My dear cousin, tell him—tell him that I wish him Jo 
stay here.” 

OAIfTY. 

Gaikty and a light heart, in all virtue and decorum, are the 
best medium for the ynntig, or rather for oil. I who have 
passed my life in dejection and gloomy thoughts, now catch at 
enjoyment, come from what quarter it may, and eve^ seek for it. 
Criminal pleasure,indeed, comes from Satan; but tliat which we 
find in the society of good and pious men is approved by God. 
Ride, hunt with your friends, amuse yourself in their company. 
Solitude and melancholy are poison. Tl^y arc deadly tif all, 
but, above all, to the young.— Luther. • 

I ' 


PARAGUAY AND THE DICTATOR PRANCIA *. 

Pxraouay has hitherto been almost unknown in England, 
for scarcely had the country been released from the oppressive 
policy of the Spanish government, and an opening made for the 
introduction of foreign comm* rrc, than it fell under the power of 
a despotic ruler, who, although at first professing the greatest 
liberality, was nil the while meditating the accomplishment of his 
schemes of tyranny. In these he lias too well succeeded, and for 
many years Paraguay has been but one vast prison, and Franeia, 
its stern, cold, and cruel jailer. Neither ingress nor egress has 
been permitted, and scarcely anything but vague, rumours of its 
condition and government has been made public, until the pub¬ 
lication of the volumes mentioned below. “ Paraguay," sat tho 
authors in an address to their readers, prefixed to Francis's 
‘ Reign ofTerror,’ “wasalandwhich, when we took up the subject, 
was enveloped in a vague and misty celebrity. Most people who 
had read anything of the New World, knew that there was a 
beautiful and fertilo region of that name a long way inland in 
some pars or other of South America; that it produced a surl of 
tea, as generally used in those parts ns wc use the Chinese plant 
in England ; that it had liee.n the serft of the Jesuits ; that it hail 
become, in common with nil parts of Spanish America, indepen¬ 
dent of the mother country ; and that it hud at last come under 
the rule of a strange and incomprehensible person called Dr. 
Franeia. Such, in general terms, was the extent of knowledge 
which the bulk of English renders possessed of Paraguay.” 

Messrs. Robertson have now conic forward to supply this 
want, and tn their volumes have given ns very ample informa¬ 
tion, derived from the knowledge obtained during pcrsunnl obser¬ 
vations in the country from the beginning of the year 1811, 
when they formed a mercantile establishment at Assumption, to 
October, 181b, when they were banished by the Dictator, ami 
since that period, from knowledge obtained during a residence 
at Conientrs and Buenos Ayres. They give us a detailed 
account of Franeia’s diameter and progress, which possesses a 
deep interest; their personal adventures are related, and in their 
description of the society of Paraguay, and of the neighbouring 
country, much curious information is given; take for instance 
this specimen of Uandioti, the prince of the Gauchost, «s our 
authors term him. 

“ This prince of the Gaueiios was a prince in* nothing more 
than in that noble simplicity which characterised his whole 
deportment. Ho was too higli in his own sphere of action to 
fear competition ; too independent to condescend to civility for 
mere personal advantage ; and too ingenuous to admit into his 
breast a thought of acting the hypocrite. lie continued sitting 
ou his horse, and kept up a familiar chit-chat with nil around. 
Every nuw and then he lighted liis cigar by striking fire with a 
flint and steel on tinder kept in a polished tip of horn, which 
was embossed with silver, and had u gold chain attached to it, 
by which the lid, or rather extinguisher, depended, while the 
horn was in use. As 1 looked at him 1 could not but admire liis 
singularly handsome face and dignified micu. His small mouth, 
and strictly Grecian nose; bis noble forehead, and fiue head 
thinly strewed with silver leeks; his penetrating blue eyes, arid 
countenance as hale and ruddy ns if he had spent his days in 
Norway, instead of riding over tho Pampas, were all remarkable. 
Then, far his attire, uncording to the style and fashion ot the 
country, it was'magnificent, ilia poncho had been made in Peru, 
and, beside being of the richest material, was embroidered on a 
white ground in superb style. Beneath it be, wore a jacket, of 
the finest In&ia cloth, covering a white satin waistcoat, which, 
like his poncho, was beautifully embroidered, and adorned with 
small gold buttons, each depending from a little link of chain of 
the same metal, lie had no cravat, and the collar and front of 
his shirt displayed, upon fine French cambric, the richest speci¬ 
mens of tambouring which could be furnished in Paraguay, His 
lower vestment was of black velvet, open at the knees, mid, like 
the waistcoat, adorned with gold buttons, depending nlso from 
little links of chain, evidently never intended for connexion with 
the button-boles. From under this part of his dress were to be 
seen the fringed mid tamboured extremities of a pair of drawers, 
made, of the fine Paraguay cloth. They were ample us a Turko- 

* Li tter* IIIi Piiraijiiaii, by J. I‘. nml W. 1 '. Hnbertiml, it vuls. lifino. 
London, tain, Murray ; and Franda't tteiiin nf Terror, tieqml to lelb r$ 
OH I'aruguay, liy <1. 1’- A W. 1’. Hubert sun, 1 vol. ldmo. London, 1U3U. 
Murray. • 

f Inhabitants of the Pampas or plain country. 

» 
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man’s trousers, white as the driven snow, and hung down to the 
calf of the leg, just far enough to show under them a pair of 
brown stockings, manufactured in Peru from the best Vicuna wool. 
The potro boots of Senor Candioti fitted his feet and ankles as 
a French glove fits the hand, and the tops of them were tunied 
over, so as to give them the air of buskins. To these boots were 
attached a pair of unwieldy silver spurs, brightly polished. To com¬ 
plete his personal attire, the princely Gaucho wore a large Peruvian 
straw hat, with a black velvet band around it, while his waist 
was girded with a rich crimson susli of silk, serving the treble 
purpose of riding-belt, braces, and girdle for a huge knife in 
a morocco sheath, from which protruded a massive silver 
handle. 

“ Gorgeous as was the apparel of the rider, it was, if possible, 
outdone by the caparison of his horse. Here all was silver, 
elaborately wrought, and curiously inlaid. The peaks of the 
saddle, and the complicated head-piece of the bridle, were covered 
with the precious metal; the reinB were embossed with it; 
and in the manufacture of the stirrups there must have been 
exhausted all the ingenuity of the best Peruvian silversmith, 
with at least ten pounds of pl&ta pina (or virgin silver) to work 
upon. Such, in character and person, was Candioti, the patriarch 
of Santa Fe. To complete the sketch of him, I must give you 
some idea of his extraordinary and successful career in life; of 
how he became possessed of such a vast extent of territory; and 
how his Hocks and herds increased till they greatly exceeded in 
number those ol Jacob. JLtikc him, Candioti waxed great and 
went forward, and grew until he became very great; and, like 
Abrum, he was rich in cattle, in silver, and in goldf The town 
of Sunta Fe was originally founded about 1563, by a very intrepid 
soldier, Juan de Garay, at the head of only cighty-six men. 
The establishment of a town on that spot was undertaken by 
order of Martin Saenz de Toledo, then governor of Paraguay, 
and with a view to extending the conquests and increasing the 
Indian subjects of Old Spain. In a short time, more than 
twenty-five thousand natives from the Pampas, Chaco, and other 
ports, submitted to Garay and his small band; and though many 
of them afterwards dispersed, and the town was subject to 
frequent attacks and inroads from hostile tribes of Indians, yet 
the conquest was maintained, and the settlement gradually in¬ 
creased in strength and numbers. But it was not till within the 
last seventy or eighty years that it attained to even its present 
importance; and to that it reached in a way so connected with 
Caiidioti’a rise in the world, that its traffic, wealth, and popu¬ 
lation, such as they are, have' run parallel with the fortunes of 
its patriarch, and have been essentially owing to his spirit, 
industry, activity, and indefatigable perseverance. Having, in 
his youth, with a few mules for sale, made a short excursion into 
Peru, at a time when the mines of 1’ot.osi, and other parts of 
that country, were yielding a vast produce, Candioti saw how 
inadequate to the demand was the supply of those useful auimals, 
for the purpose of conveying ores and merchandise, as well as 
passengers, over a rocky and urid country. Increasing numbers 
of them were also required for the purpose of carrying the 
produce of Paraguay to Cordova, Mendoza, San Luis, Tucuman. 
Salta, and other towns. Returning to Santa Fe, the sagacious 
speculator and observer invested the ten thousand dollars 
earned by his trip, in the purchase of an estate in the Ku- 
trerios, about thirty leagues from Santa Fe, on the opposite 
aide of the river Parana. He determined to give his chief atten¬ 
tion to the breeding of mules for exportation to Peru. From 
this time forward he made an annual journey to that country; 
■nd every year a more successful one than that which had pre¬ 
ceded. As he returned periodically to his native town, he 
regularly invested in new estates, contiguous to the old ones, and 
in cattle upon them, the whole profit of his year’s adventure. 
At that period of superabundance of land in South America, 
and indeed up to a much later period, the mode of purchasing 
an estate was not by paying so much a rood, an acre, a mile, or 
even a league for it; but simply by paying so much a head for 
the cattle upon it, and a trifling sum for the few fixtures, such, 
perhaps, as half-a-dozen mud huts, and as many corrales, in 
which to shut up the live slock. The general price then paid 
for each head of horned cattle was two shillings, and for each 
horse sixpence. An estate of five leagues in length, by two and 
a half in breadth, that is, of twelve and a half leagues, might 
have upon it, generally speaking, about eight thousand head of 
homed cattle, and fifteen thousand horses. The price of it, at 
the above-mentioned rates, would be, 


For 0000 head of homed cattle, at S/. . . £800 

14,000 horses, at 0d.37s 

Fixtures. 100 


Cost, therefore, of the stock and fixtures £1074 

leaving the estate of twelve and a half square leagues, or thirty- 
seveu and a half square miles, as a bonus to the purchaser. 
Now, if it be considered that Candieti’s journeys to Peru, be¬ 
coming every year more profitable, enabled hint at last to buy in 
the year three or four such estates as that described above, it 
will soon be seen how his landed possessions must have extended; 
how his homed cattle, his horses, and his mules, must huve 
increased and multiplied; and how the man himself must have 
waxed ‘ exceeding great.’ ” 

We stumbled upon this passage as we hastily opened the hook, 
and could not refrain from transcribing this picture of patri¬ 
archal dignity, but in doing so we have somewhat violated the 
plan wc had proposed to ourselves. The career of Francia 
possesses an interest very distinct from that derived from 
accounts of the manners of the people and the description of the 
country; and these latter subjects, together with the personal 
adventures of our authors, we intend to recur to at some future 
period: at present we will confine ourselves to Francis, that 
arbitrary tyrant, whose iniquitous proceedings, in regard to the 
celebrated French botanist M. Bonpland, excited a great desire 
in the public mind to know more of such a character. 

Before we go farther, however, it may be necessary to state 
that the territory comprised in Paraguay, under the government 
of Frnucia, is that which is separated from Brazil, on the North, 
by the Rio Blanco, a small river flowing into the Paraguay, in 
latitude about 21° South. The course of this river marks the 
line of separation to its rise in the mountains of Santa Amam- 
bay, which there form the boundary as far as the sources of the 
Ivinhama, which flowing into the Parana, is the limit in that 
direction. The rivers Paraguay and Parand, meeting at a point 
about 27° 30' S. lat., completeHhe boundaries. This explanation 
may be useful, since the term Paraguay was formerly applied 
to a district of greater extent. 

To return to Francia; “ His father,”—we quote from our 
authors, and, to prevent interruption in the thread of our story, 
Bhall in future intimate this fact merely by the use of the common 
distinction of inverted commas“ Francis’s father, as ulleged 
by himself, was a Frenchman; but generally believed to be a 
Portuguese, who, having emigrated to Brazil, had gone to the 
interior and ultimately settled in the Missiones * of Paraguay. 
Here he married a creole, by whom he had a pretty large family. 
Jose Gaspar, now dictator of Paraguay, was his first son, and 
was born about the year 1758. Young Francia was originally 
intended for the church, and he received the rudiments of his 
education at one of the indifferent conventual schools of Assump¬ 
tion. Thence he was Bent to the University of Cordova de 
Tucuman. Having no taste however for theology, he turned, 
at college, to jurisprudence, and took his degree of doctor in the 
faculty of law with great tfelat. Returning to Assumption, 
which he never thenceforward left, he entered on his profession, 
and as an acute lawyer and eloquent advocate he soon stood 
alone. His fearless integrity gained him the respect of all 
parties. He never would defend an unjust cause ; while he wag 
ever ready to take the part of the poor and the weak, against 
the rich and the stroDg. But his manners were, generally, and 
especially to his own countrymen, distant and haughty; his 
studies were incessant; and general society he shunned. lie 
never miypricd; his illicit intrigues were both low and heartless; 
he had no friends ; he looked with oold contempt on every one 
around him; and he thus gradually grew into that austerity of 
habit and inflexibility of character, which so strongly marked 
l^s career in after life.” One anecdote strongly illustrative of 
his relentless cruelty we cannot omit. 

“ Many years before Francia became a public man, he quar¬ 
relled with his father, though J believe the latter was in the 
wrong. They spoke not, met not for years; at length the father 
was laid on bis death-bed; and before rendering up his great and 
final account, he earnestly desired to be at peace with his son 
Josd Gaspar. This was intimated to the latter, but he refused 
the proffered reconciliation. The old man’s illness was increased 
by the obduracy of bis son, and indeed he showed a horror of 
quitting the world without mutual forgiveoess taking place. He 
cougeived his a o ul to be endan ger ed by re mainin g at enmity with 
• * The territory occupied by the Jesuits. 
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his first-born. Again, a few hours before he. breathed his last, 
he got some of Francis’s relatives to go to him, and implore 
him to receive the dying benediction of his father. He refused: 
they told him his father believed his soul could not reach heaven 
unless it departed in peace with his son. Human nature sbud- 
ders at the final answer which that son returned:—* Then tell 
my father that 1 care not if his soul descend to hell.’ The old 
man died almost raving, and calling for his son Josh Caspar.” 

When, in common with the other Spanish settlements, Para¬ 
guay threw off allegiance to the mother country, the government 
was vested in a junta consisting of three members, assisted by a 
secretary, an assessor, and a notary. Francia in the first instance 
held the post of secretary, but he quickly disagreed with his 
colleagues, and withdrew to his country house, where he occu¬ 
pied himself with so much tact and diligence, in exciting a dis¬ 
trust of the members of the government, at the same time skil¬ 
fully insinuating his own superior abilities, that he booh found 
himself in possession of sufficient influence to command the 
power he coveted, and in a situation to give the law to all. It 
was during this period of retirement that Mr. J. P. Robertson, 
at that time a young man of twenty, who had just established 
himself as a merchant in Assumption, first became acquainted 
with Francia, and with his aceount of this remarkable interview, 
we shall, for the present, conclude: 

; “ On one of those lovely eveningB in Paraguay, after the Bonth- 
west wind has both cleared and cooled the air, I was drawn, 
in my pursuit of game, into a peaceful valley, not far from 
Dona Juana’s, and remarkable for its combination of all the 
striking features of the scenery of the country. Suddenly I 
came upon a neat and unpretending cottage. Up rose a par¬ 
tridge ; 1 fired, and the bird came to the ground. A voice from 
behind called out, ' Iluen tiro ’—*A good shot.’ I turned round, 
ami beheld a gentleman of about fifty years of age, dressed in a 
suit of black, with a large scarlet capote, or cloak, thrown over 
his shoulders. He had a nuUc-cup in one hand, a cigar in the 
other; and a little urchin of a negro, with his arms rrossed, was 
in attendance by the gentleman’s side. The stranger’s counte¬ 
nance was dark, and his black eyes were very penetrating, while 
Iub jet hair, combed back from n bold forehead, and hanging in 
natural ringlets over his shoulders, gave him a dignified and 
striking air. He wore on bis shoes large golden buckles, and at 
the knees of his breeches the same. I apologised for huving 
fired so close to his house; but, with great kindness and ur¬ 
banity, the owner of it assured me there was no occasion for my 
offering the least excuse ; and that his house and grounds were 
at my service, whenever I chose to amuse myself with my gun in 
that direction. In exercise of the primitive and simple hospi¬ 
tality common in the country, I was invited to sit down under 
the corridor, and take a cigar and a mftte. A celestial globe, a 
large telescope, and a theodolite, were under the little portico; 
and I immediately inferred that the personage before me was no 
other than Doctor Francia. The apparatus accorded with what 
1 had heard of his reputation for a knowledge of the occult sci¬ 
ences : hut I was not long left to conjecture on this point; for 
he presently informed me, in answer to my appeal whether 1 had 
not the honour of addressing Dr. Franciu, that he was that 
person. ‘ And I presume,’ he continued, ‘ that you are the 
Cavallero Ingles, who resides at Dona Juana Vsqnibel’g? ’ I 
replied that I was ; when he said he had intended to call on me; 
but that such was thfi state of politics in Paraguay, aud particu¬ 
larly as far as himself was concerned, that he found it necessary 
to live in great seclusion. He could uo otherwise, he added, 
avoid the having sinister interpretations pat upon his most 
trifling actions. Passing from this subject, he was pleased that 1 
should know what were his occupations. He introduced me to 
his library, in a confined room, with a very small window, and 
that so shaded by the roof of the corridor, as to admit the least* 
portion of light necessary for study. The library was arranged 
on three rows of shelves, extending across the room, and might 
have consisted of three hundred volumes. There were many 
ponderous hooka on law; a few on the inductive sciences ; some 
in French and some in Latin, upon subjects of general literature, 
with Euclid’s 1 Elements,' and some school-boy treatises on al¬ 
gebra. On a large table were heaps of law-papers and processes. 
Several folios bound in vellum wei^outspread upon it®* a lighted 
candle (though placed there solely with the view to light cigars) 
lent its feeble aid to illumine the room; while a raAt(5-cup and 
inkstand, both of silver, graced another port of the table. There 
was neither carpet nor mat on the brick-floor; and the chairs 


were of such ancient fashion, size, and weight, |hat it required a 
considerable effort to move them from one spot to another. 
They were covered with old tanned ox-leather, indented with 
curious hieroglyphics, aud, from long use, very brown and glossy. 
Their straight backs were conspicuously higher than the head of 
the party seated upon them, and to sit in a reclining posture 
was out of the question. The ground of the apartment woe 
scattered over with thousands of pieces of torn letters, and un- 
tom envelopes. An earthen jar for water, and a jng, stood 
upon a coarse wooden tripod in one corner, and the doctor's 
horse-furniture in another. Slippers, boots, and shoes, lay scat¬ 
tered about, and the room altogether had an air of confusion, 
darkness, and absence of comfort, the more striking that the 
outside of the cottage, though lowly, was perfectly neat, and 
so romantically placed, as to have all the air of an abode at 
once of beauty and of peace. Not a trace of the sanguinary pro¬ 
pensities, or of the ungovernable caprice, by the exercise of 
which he afterwards attained so bad a celebrity, was recogni¬ 
sable in the manner, or dcducible from the conversation, of 
Francia, at the time I am now speaking. Quite the reverse. 
His demeanour was subdued and unostentatious; his princi¬ 
ples, as far as they could be ascertained from his own declara¬ 
tions, just, though not very exalted ; and his legal integrity, aa 
an advocate, had never been disputed. Vanity seemed to me to be 
the leading feature of his character; and though there was a latent 
Btemness and almost continual severity in his countenance, yet, 
when relaxed into a smile, they only made, by contrast, an im¬ 
pression the more winning upon those with whom he conversed, 
lie was pleased it should be known that he understood French, 
a very uncommon branch of knowledge in Paraguay. He made 
some display of his acquaintance with Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Volney, and he concurred entirely in the theory of the latter. 
Rut he was most of all proud to be known as an algebraist and 
astronomer. lie was, it is true, but a very short way inducted 
into these sciences. It was sufficient, however, in Paraguay, to 
verify the Spanish proverb, that ‘ En tierra de los ciegos, el 
tnerto cs rcy,’—‘ In the land of the blind, the one-eyed man is 
king.’ In Paraguay, an acquaintance with French, Euclid’s 
Elements, equations, the mode of handling a theodolite, or with 
books prohibited by the Vatican, was, in point of knowledge, 
’quite the exception to the general rule. Night drew on apace, 
and I bade adieu to my loquacious, aa well as gracious, host. I 
little fancied, then, cither that be was to figure as he has since 
dune, or that an intercourse, begun with so much civility, was to 
end with so much injustice. At tliis'time, Francia, though living 
in such apparent seclusion, it was afterwards known, had been 
bimy in intrigue against the government.” 

SONU. 

Oh ! who would sit in the moonlight pale, 

Mock’d by the hooting owl ? 

Oh ! who would sit in the silent vale 
Where the winds go howl ? 

Our parlour floor, our parlour floor, 

Is better than mountain, moss, and moor. 

This lamp shall be our orb of night, 

And large our shadows fall 
On the flowery beds aii green and bright, 

That paint our parlour wall; 

And silken locks and laughing eyes 
Shine brighter than stars in bluest skies. 

Oh! the nightingale’s is but a silly choice, 

*To trill to the evening star, 

A listener cold—and sweeter the voice 
That sings to the light guitar. 

For moonlight shades and brawling brooka 
We will have music and sunny looks. 

Oh 1 wc will the happy listeners be, 

When songs and tales begin ; 

And at our open casement see 

How the rose is peeping in, 

As it were a fairy with half-closed eye, 

That on this our pleasanter world would ( spy. 

Oh ! who would exchange a home like this, 

Where sweet affection smiles, 

For the gardens, and banka, ami “bowers of bliss,” 

In beauty’s thousand isles ? 

Oh 1 that Kaisar or King the peace canid find 
Within our bright walls, sod a cheerful mind 1 

, 0 Btv. J. Eaplu. 
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THE BASTINADO IN EGYPT. 

Mr. Wilkinson, in his admirable book, the “ Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” thus describes to us the 
employment of the bastinado as an ancient as well as a modern 
Egyptian punishment; adding, by way of illustration, an amus¬ 
ing instance of the light in which the punishment is regarded 
by the Copts. 

“ Some of the laws and punishments of the Egyptian army I 
have already noticed; and in military os well as civil cases, 
minor offences were generally punished with the stick; a mode 
of chastisement still greatly in vogue among the modern inhabi¬ 
tants of the Nile, and held in such esteem by them, that, con¬ 
vinced of (or perhaps by) its efficacy, they relate 1 its de¬ 
scent from heaven as a blessing to mankind 

“If un Egyptian of the present day has a government debt or 
tax to pay, he stoutly persists in his inability to obtain the 
money, till he lias withstood a certain number of blows, and 
considers himself compelled to produce it; and the ancient 
inhabitants, if not under the rule of their native princes, at least 
in the time of the Roman emperors, gloried equally in the 
obstinacy they evinced, and the difficulty the governors of 
the country experienced in extorting from them whut they were 
hound to pay; whence Ammianus Mareellinus tells us, an 
Egyptian blushes if he cannot show numerous marks on his 
body that evince his endeavours to evade the duties (Amm. 
Marcel. Life of Julian.) 

"The bastinado was inflicted on both sexes, as with the 
Jews. (Exodus xx. 1, 2.) Men and boyB weu laid pros¬ 
trate on the ground, (as with the Jews,) and frequently held 
by the hands and feet while the chastisement was adminis¬ 
tered ; but women, as they sat, received the stripes on their 
back, which were also inflicted by the hand of a man. Nor was 
it unusual for the superintendents to stimulate labourers to 
their work by the persuasive {lowers of the stick, whether 
engaged in the field or in handicraft employments ; boys were 
sometimes beaten without the ceremony of prostration, the 
hands being tied behiud their back while the punishment was 
applied. 

“ It docs not, however, appear to have been from any respect^ 
that this less usual method was adopted ; nor is it probable that 
any class of the community enjoyed a peculiar privilege on these 
occasions, os among the modern Moslems, who, extending their 
respect for the Prophet to his distant descendants of the thirty- 
sixth and ensuing generations, scruple to administer the stick to 
a Shereef until he has been politely furnished with a mat, on 
which to prostrate his guilty person. Among other amusing 
privileges in modern Egypt, is that conceded to the grandees' 
or officers of high rank. Ordinary culprits are puuished by the 
hand of persons usually employed on such occasions: but a 
Bey, or the governor of a district, can only receive his chastise¬ 
ment from the hand of a Pasha, and the genteel daboss (mace) 
is substituted for the vulgar slick. This is no trifling privilege; 
it becomes fully impressed upon the sufferer, and renders him 
Jong after sensible of the peculiar honour he has enjoyed; nor 
can any one doubt that an iron mace, in form not very unlike 
a chocolate mill, is a distinyud mode of punishing men who are 
proud of their rank. 

“ Having noticed the pertinacity of the modern Egyptians, in 
resisting the payment of their taxes, I shall introduce the fol¬ 
lowing story as remarkably illustrative of this fact. In the year 
1822, a Copt Christian, residing at Cairo, was arrested by the 
Turkish authorities for the non-payment of his takes, and taken 
before the Kehia, or deputy of the Pasha. ‘ Why,’ inquired 
the angry Turk, ‘ have you not paid your taxes ? ’ ’Because,’ 
replied the Copt, with a pitiable expression, perfectly according 
with his tattered appearance, * I have not the means.’ He 
was instantly ordered to be thrown upon the floor, and bastina¬ 
doed. He prayed to be released, but in vain: the stick con¬ 
tinued without intermission, and he was scarcely able to bear 
the increasing pain. Again and again he pleaded his inability 
to pay, and prayed for mercy, the Turk was inexorable; and 
the torments he felt at last overcame his resolution, they were 
no longer to be borne. ‘ Release me,’ he cried, ‘ and I will 
pay directly.’ 1 Ah ! you Giaour, go 1’ He was released and 
taken home, and accompanied by a soldier; and the money 
being paid, lie imparted to big wife the sad tidings. ‘ You 

* The Moslems say, Nose! nt.n e’semms o’neboot, batnka Inin Allah ." 
<< The stick come down from heaven, a blessing from Clod." 


coward, yon fool,’ she exclaimed; ‘what, give them the money 
on the very first demand ! I suppose after five or six blows, you 
cried, * 1 will pay, only release me ! next year our taxes will he 
doubled through your weakness; shame ! shame !‘ No, my 
dear 1 ’ interrupted the suffering man, ‘ I assure you I resisted 
as long as it was possible; look at the state 1 am m, before you 
upbraid me. I paid the money, but they have had trouble 
enough for it; for 1 obliged them to give me at least a hundred 
blows before they could get it.’ She was pacified, and the pity 
and commendation of his wife, added to his own satisfaction in 
having shown so much obstinacy and courage, consoled him for 
the pain, and, perhaps, in some measure, for the money thus 
forced from him.— Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of Ike 
Ancient Eyyptians. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH, 

The following observations on “ freedom of speech,” arc 
extracted from Discourses, by the ltcv. Orville JJewey, an 
American clergyman. Though principally applicable to the 
state of society in the United States, they are not without 
interest to English readers t — 

“ We, in this country, have our own dangers. And the 
greatest of all dangers here, as I conceive,, is that of general 
pusillanimity, of moral cowardice, of losing a proper and manly 
independence of character. I think that I see something of this 
in our very manners, in the hesitation, the indirectness, the 
cautious and circuitous modes of speech, the asking assent 
before the tongue can finish its sentence. I think that in other 
countries you oftener meet with men, who stand manfully and 
boldly up and deliver their opinion without asking or earing 
what you or others think about it. It may sometimes be rough 
and harsh; but at any rate it is independent. Observe, too, in 
how many relations, political, religious, and social, a man is 
liable to find bandage instead of freedom. If he wants office he 
must attach himself to a party, and then his eyes must he sealed 
in blindness, and his lips in silence, towards all the faults of his 
party. He may have his eyes open, and he may see much to 
condemn, but he must say nothing. If he edits a newspaper, 
his choice is often between bondage and beggary; that may 
actually be the choice though he does not know it : he may he 
so complete a slave that he does not feel the chain; his passions 
may be so enlisted in the cause of liis party, as to blind his dis¬ 
crimination, and to destroy all comprehension and capability of 
independence. So it may be with the religious partisan. lie 
knows, perhaps, that there are errors in his adopted creed, faults 
in his sect, fanaticism and extravagance in some of its measures. 
See if you get him to Bpeak of them ; see if you can gel him to 
breathe a whisper of doubt. No, he is always believing. He 
has a convenient phrase that covers np all difficulties in his 
creed; he believes it ‘ for substance of doctrine or, if he is a 
layman, perhaps he does not believe it at all. What then, is his 
conclusion ? why, he has friends who do believe it; and lie does 
not wish to offend them. And so he goes on, listening to what 
he does not believe; outwardly acquiescing; inwardly remon¬ 
strating ; the slave of fear or fashion, never daring, not once in 
his life daring, to speak out and openly the thought that is in 
him. Nay he seeB men suffering under the weight of public 
reprobation, for the open espousal of the very opinion he holds, 
and he has never the generosity or manliness to say, ‘ I think so 
too.’ Nay, more; by the course he pursues, he is made to cast 
his Stone, or he holds it in his hand at least, and lets another 
arm supply the force necessary to east it, at the very men who 
are suffering a sort of martyrdom for his oxen faith!” 

“I am not now advocating any particular opinions; I am 
only advocating a manly freedom in the expression of those 
(opinions which a man does entertain. And, if those opinions 
are unpopular, I hold that, in this country (America) there is 
so much the more need of an open and independent expression 
of them. Look at the eascemost seriously, 1 beseech you. 
What is ever to correct the faults of soeiety, if nobody lifts his 
voice against them; if everybody goes on openly doing what 
Everybody privately complains of; if all shrink behind the 
faint-hearjed apology, that it would be over bold in them to 
attempt any reform ? What Ts to rebnke political, time-serving 
religious fanaticism or social folly, if no one has the independence 
to protest against them ? Look at it in a larger view. What 
barrier is there agginst the universal despotism of public opinion 
in this‘country, but individual freedom? Who is to stand against 
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it here, but the possessor of that lofty independence ? There is 
no king, no sultan, no noble, no privileged class, nobody else to 
stand against it. If you yield this point, if yon ore for ever 
making compromises, if all men do this, if the entire policy of 
private life here is to escape opposition and reproach, every¬ 
thing will be swept beneath the popular wave. There will be no 
individuality, no hardihood, no high and stern resolve, no self¬ 
subsistence, no fearless dignity, no glorious manhood of mind 
left among ns. The holy heritage of our fathers’ virtues will be 
trodden under foot by their unworthy children. They feared 
not to stand up against kings and nobles, and parliament and 
people. Better did they account it that their lonely bark should 
sweep the wide sea in freedom j happier were they when their 
sail swelled to the storm of winter, thuu to be slaves in pulucus 
of ease. Sweeter to their ear was the music of the gale that 
shrieked in their broken cordage, Ilian the voice at home that 
said, ‘ Submit, and you shall have rest.' And when they reached 
this wild shore, and built their altar, and knelt upon the frozen 
snow and the flinty rock to worship, they built their altar to 
freedom, to individual freedom, to freedom of conscience and 
opinion; and their noble prayer was, that their children might 
he thiiB free. Let their sons remember the prayer of their 
extremity, and the great bequest which their magnanimity has 
left us. Let them beware how they beeome entangled again in 
the yoke of bondage. Let the ministers at tiod’s altar, let the 
guardians of the press, let all sober and thinking men, speak I lie 
thought that is in them. It is better to speak honest error than 
to suppress conscious truth. Smothered error is more dangerous 
than that which flames and burns out. But do 1 speak of 
danger 'r I know of but one thing safe in the universe, anil that 
is truth ; and 1 know of but one way to truth for an individual 
mind, and that is unfettered thought; and I know but one path 
for the multitude to truth, aud that is, thought freely expressed. 
Make of truth itself an altar of slavery, and guard it about with 
a mysterious shrine, hind thought ns a victim upon it, and let 
the passion of the prejudiced multitude minister fuel, and yon 
sacriiice upon that accursed altar the hopes of the world.” 


JOHN LAW OF LAURISTON, 

AND ACCOUNT OF THE CKLEIItl ATItll UUI1HLE, KNOWN AS “ THE 
MISHISIFPI SYSTEM*. 

[Some account of tlie “ Mlsbfbippi System," that burprisJug speculation 
which in the early part of iho lust century turned the heads of all th c 
lidmhitautH of Paris; which converted the very HtrccU Into one vast Stock 
Exchange ; which elevated footmen to fortune, and reduced millloiutlron 
to beggary, will wo think be utvcplablu to our leaders, and with this 
purpose wo lay before them a short sketch of the remarkable man who 
first devised that gigantic undertaking, which, if suffered to reniuin under 
Mr* Law’s management, Instead of being seized upon by tho despotic 
government of France, would in all probability have enriched tho nation, 
instoud of plunging it into bankruptcy.] 

John Law was born at Edinburgh in the year 1671, his father 
William Law was great-grandson of James Law, archbishop of 
Glasgow from 1615 to 1632, and second sou of James Law, of 
Brunton in Fife, by Margaret, daughter of Sir John Preston, of 
Preston Hall, Bart. William Law followed thc profession pf a 
goldsmith (a business then partaking more of the nature of a 
banker than that to which the name U now restricted) with 
such success os to enable him to purchase the lands of Lauriston 
and Randleston, containing about a hundred and eighty Scottish 
acres. 

John Law, the subject of tbis memoir, was educated at 
Edinburgh, and made himself perfectly acquainted with arith¬ 
metic, geometry, and algebra. He likewise bestowed much time 
and labour in acquiring a knowledge of political economy. 

He lost bis father before he was fourteen, and falling intp 
dissipated habits, he soon involved himself so deeply that by 
deed, dated 6 Feb. 1792, he conveyed the estate of Lauriston to 
his mother, who paid his debts, qpd by her prudent management 
freeing the estate from every burden, she executed entails in 
order to continue the property in the family. 

In London, whither Mr. Law now removed, his superior 
personal beauty, ready wit, and engaging manners, aided by 
his propensity to deep play, pretRred him admittance into some 
of the first circles. He had the reputation of being extremely 
fortunate in affairs of gallantry. One of these was attended 
with disastrous consequences ; a Mrs. Lawrence was the occasion 

1 Life of John Law of Lauriston, by John l'bilip Wood, $h¬ 


of a quarrel between him and a Mr. Edward M^lson, which led to 
a meeting in Bloomsbury square, when Mr. Wilson was killed 
on the spot, on the 9th of April, 1694. 

Mr. Law was immediately seized and tried for murder at the 
Old Bailey, and received aenteuce of death, 20th April, 1794. 
But it not clearly appearing that the meuting was premeditated, 
his case was submitted to the crown, and he obtained a pardon | 
but an appeal being lodged by deceased's brother, he was detained 
in prison. This appeal was heurd in Trinity term, 16!)4; several 
objections were raised by Mr. Law which were overruled. But 
whilst this was pending, Mr. Law efl'ected bis escape and fled to 
the Conliaent. It is said that he officiated for some time as 
secretary to the British Resident in Holland, but the next 
certain information we have of him is at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when he published “ Proposals and Reasons 
for constituting a Council of Trade " at Edinburgh ; but the 
scheme met with mi encouragement. This publication hail the 
effect of introducing him to several of the principal personages 
of tlie country. Relying on their support, he offered in 1705a 
scheme to Parliament for introducing the circulation of paper 
money in order to obviate tho difficulties which Scotland was at 
that time labouring under, aud he published another work, 

“ Money nnd Trade considered, with a Proposal for supplying 
the Nation with Money,” explanatory of his scheme; but 
although he was supported by tho whole court party nnd 
that called the Squadmue, (u few monied men excepted,) yet his 
plan was rejected ; the House passing a resolution *• tliul to 
establish any kind of paper credit, so ns to oblige it to puss, was 
an improper expedient for the notion*.” 

Mr. Law now resolved to try his fortune abroad, where he ad¬ 
dicted himself to all sorts of games, and by his skiil in calculation 
was astonishingly successful. lie visited many of the principal 
cilies in France, Germany, and Italy. He made three expeditions 
to Paris, where he associated with thc highest circles, and on 
his first visit he guitied an introduction to thc Hue de Chartres, 
afterwards Due d’ (Means and Regent of Francu ; on his second 
visit, lie proposed a scheme to the king, (through Desmurets, the 
comptroller general) for reducing the national debt, but Louis 
inquiring whether he was a cal liolic, nnd being answered in thc 
negative, he declared he would have nothing to do with a heretic, 
anil dismissed the scheme. 

In 1714 Mr. Law visited Paris for the third time, bringing 
with him about £110,600, the profits of his various rambles. 
Louis XIV. dying shortly after Mr. Law’s arrival at Paris, the 
Due d’ Or loans assumed the reins of government, under the 
title of Regent. He, being fully aware of Air. Law’s superior 
abilities, and their disposition with respect to pleasure coinciding, 
he shortly afterwards appointed that gentleman one of the coun¬ 
sellors of state. 

Thc situation of affairs in France was at this time dreadful; the 
long wars of Louis had loaded the people with a national debt of 
frightful magnitude, and they were also burdened with ruinous 
taxes imposed to pay the interest of the debt. All industry was 
thus checked, trade almost annihilated, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation, hud almost censed. Tho merchant and trader 
were reduced to beggary, and the artificer was compelled to leave 
the kingdom for want of employment. 

In this state of affairs a national bankrupt^ wos actually pro¬ 
posed in council, but it was rejected by the regent, who adopted 
the plan of establishing a commission, or visa, to inquire into 
the claims of the state creditors. 

By this commission the national debt was at last put into a 
kind of order* and the amount reduced to somewhat more than 
2000 millions of livres, which at 211 livres to the marc of 
standard silver (two pounds sterling,) the then denomination of 
the specie in France, made above 142 millions sterling. Of 
tbis sum, 1750 millions of livres were established 'upon par¬ 
ticular funds at the rate of 4 per cent, and for the remaining 
250 milliona the creditors obtained billets d'etat as they were 
called, bearing also interest at 4 per cent, making altogether 80 
millions of interest per annum, which from the distressed situation 
of the kingdom was very irregularly paid ; and after doing that, 
there hardly remained, out of an ill-collected revenue, a sum 
sufficient to defray the necessary expense of the civil government. 

Law, perceiving this calamitous state of affairs, determined to 
exert himself in order to rectify the evil. The most efficacious 
mode he judged to be, the establishment of a well-regulated 

* Hiuollctt mentions this olrcunistanfc, and adds, that 1>r. Hugh Churn- 
hcrly ue also proposed u scheme of thc same nature, which was also rejected, 
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paper credit; but as this matter was little understood in France, 
he translated into the French his publication on Money and 
Trade, and explained its principles in a series of Letters addressed 
to the Due d’ Orleans, and in two Memorials presented to that 
prince. In these he strongly inculcates his favourite maxim 
that the power and prosperity of a state increase in proportion 
to the quantity of money circulating therein; and after asserting 
that even the richest nations have not specie sufficient to afford 
full employment to all their inhabitants, and to carry their trade 
to the height of which it is capable*, he expatiated on the 
advantages of paper credit for supplying that defect. In support 
of this proposition, he instances the vast benefits accruing to 
England and Holland from the banks of England and Amsterdam, 
and adduces a variety of arguments to prove, that the setting up 
of an establishment of a similar nature, but on an improved plan, 
at Paris, would be accompanied with beneficial results. 

Law now proposed to open a national bank, but his scheme 
was rejected, because the then present conjuncture was not 
thought favourable. 

Law then requested permission to open a private bank in 
his house, in La Place de Louis le Grand. ThiB bank was 
established by letters patent, dated 2nd and 20th May 1716, 
containing the following regulations :— 

The stock of the bank to consist of 1200 actions or shares of 
1000 crowns, or 5000 livres each ; the denomination being then 
fixed by law, at 40 livres the mure, consequently each share 
was worth ,£250, and the whole stock £300,000 sterling. 

All persons whatsoever to be nt liberty to subscribe for as 
many shares as they pleased, and it was declared tkut the bank 
securities belonging to, as well as the money lodged in it, by 
foreigners, should not be subject to any confiscation or attach¬ 
ment whatsoever, even in case of war with the nations to which 
tbe proprietors respectively belonged. 

All questions to be decided by vote. 

The accounts to be balanced twice every year at stated periods. 

Two general courts to be held yearly, in which the state of the 
company’s affairs were to be discussed, and their dividends settled. 

The treasurer never to have more than 200,000 crowns, nor 
any of the cashiers more than 20,000 in hand at a time. 

The bank not to undertake any sort of commerce, nor to 
charge itself with the execution of any commissions. 

The notes to be all payable at sight, and no money allowed 
to be borrowed by the bank. 

Various other regulations of minor importance were added. 

This association was carried on under the irin of The 
General Bank of Law & Co.; and Law and his brother William 
were the principal proprietors. 

The bank opened under very favourable auspices, it beiog 
known that they enjoyed the favour of the regent, and a high 
idea of their stability was entertained from the discourse which 
Law unceasingly held, that a banker merited the punishment of 
death, if he issued notes or hills of exchange without having their 
effective value in his repositories. But what most attracted the 
public confidence, was the security their notes provided against 
the arbitrary practice of varying the standard of tbe coin at tbe 
will of the monarch ; an unjustifiable measure frequently put in 
execution by the French government, to the infinite prejudice 
of debtors and creditors, particularly at the general coinages in 
1709 and 1716, by the former of which the king gained 23 T I f 
per cent, and by the latter 20 per cent upon the whole specie of 
the kingdom. The termB in which the notes of the general 
bank were couched, viz:—“ The Bank promises to pay to the 
Bearer, at sight, the sum of — crowns, in coin of the weight 
and standard of this day, (of the date of each note,) value re¬ 
ceived,” effectually guarded against this contingency. On this 
acconnt, as well as from the quickness and punctuality of the 
payments, and the orders given to the officers of the revenue in 
all parts of the kingdom to receive the paper without discount, 
in payment of taxes, the notes of the general bank soon passed 
current for 1 per cent more than the coin itself. This bank 
produced the most beneficial results on the industry and trade 
of the nation; the taxes and royal revenues being by means of 
the notes remitted to the capital at little expense, and without 
draining the country of specie. Foreigners who had hitherto 
been very cautious of dealing with the F rench, no w be g an to 

* Another of law'll arguments was that geld merely recoived its value 
tram being employed os a circulating medium, and that in effect it was 
Indifferent whether gold or paper is employed, forgetting that gold has 

an Intrinsic value_Ciuir# d'Evonomic Politique de M. Henri Storch. 

Parle, 1823 . 


interest themselves deeply in this new hank, so that the balance 
of exchange with England and Holland soon rose to the rate of 
4 and 5 per cent in favour of Paris. The bank subsisted in high 
credit, to the no small profit of the proprietors, till the close of 
the year 1718, when the Duke of Orleans took it into the hands 
of government, as at first proposed. The proprietors petitioned 
to be allowed to continue the general bank at the same time 
that the royal bank should be set on foot, but their request 
was refused. 

Thus the bank, being placed in the king’s hands, departed 
from the principles of private and mercantile credit upon 
which Mr. Law had originally fixed it, and proceeded upon 
those of public credit, which in an absolute monarchy is no other 
than that of the sovereign, and consequently cannot be depended 
upon. To add to the evil, the tenor of the notes was changed, 
and ran thus:—“ The Bank promises to pay the Bearer at sight 
—livres in silver coin, value received,” thus subjecting the 
notes to tbe variations in the value of specie. It had, however, 
no effect on the credit of the hank. Of these notes * there were 
to the amount of 1000 millions of livres fabricated betwixt the 
5th Jan. and 29th Dec. 1719. In Feb. 1720, the royal bank 
was incorporated with the company of the Indies ; and from 
that incorporation to the 1st May following, 1,696,400,000 livres 
were fabricated, making altogether 2,696,400,000 livres in paper 
money, of which vast snm, 2,235,083,590 livres were in circula¬ 
tion on the 29th May 1720, when the bank stopped payment. 

After the establishment of the general bank, Mr. Law began 
to lay open the plan of that great and stupendous project he 
had long meditated, known by the name of the Mississippi 
System, which for a while turned the heads of the French, and 
attracted tbe attention of all Europe. The scheme was no less 
than the vesting of the whole privileges, effects, and possessions, 
of all the foreign trading companies, the great farms, 
the mint, the general receipt of the king’s revenues, and 
the management and property of the bank, in one great com¬ 
pany, who, thus having in their hands all the trade, taxes, and 
royal revenues, might be enabled to multiply the notes of the 
bank to any extent they pleased, doubling, or even trebling at 
will the circulating cash of the kingdom, and by the immensity 
of their funds possessed of a power to carry the foreign trade 
ami the culture of tbe colonies to a height altogether impracti¬ 
cable by any other means. The outlines of this plan, being laid 
before the regent, met, it would Becm, with the approbation of 
that prince, as measures were taken for the establishment of the 
proposed company, and directions issued for making tbe requisite 
grants to enable them to commence their operations. 

In a future Number, we will proceed to trace the progress of 
this extraordinary scheme, which in the end caused so much 
mischief and misery. 

JLA0DABX.B CURIOSITY OP A PERSIAN GOVERNOR. 

Mr. Fraser, in his narrative of his travels in Khorasan in 
1821 and 1822, tells us that he visited the governor of Shabrood, 
a Persian frontier town, not far from Astrabad, on the shores of 
the Caspian sea. “ He received me with much kindness in his 
dewan-khaneh, a comfortable warm roojp, where he entertained 
me with tea and fruit, and held a long conversation with me on 
a variety of subjects. He was very inquisitive on the subject of 
Europe, and of England in particular, imagining, however, what 
I found was a common mistake even amongst the beat-informed 
people, that England was but a city of Feringheestnn or Europe. 
He put many questions about America (j/engee dunia, or the 
new world) and India, and wished to know what sort of inha¬ 
bitants the former had, whether they were Mahometans or 
Christians; how they lived, what were their habits and customs, 
of what description was the country, and its productions. Of 
the latter he made inquiry as to the extent of territory in the 
English possession; and whether any, and how mnch, remained 
to the native powers. I discovered that he, in common with 
most of his countrymen, had taken np the idea that the British 
had gone to India with the premeditated intention of conquering 
the country ; so, os the best mode of combating this impression, 
I gave, as well as I could, a short account of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of the British power in India, showing, as I proceeded, 
that we had been forced intb the measures by which we hail 
acquired territorial possessions in India, instead of voluntarily 
adopting them.” 

* The notes were of tour different denominations, viz 10,000,1000,100, 
and lOUVTfs. 
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KEEP BEES. 

A HINT TO THIS I.ADIKS. 

Wb once read a story of a certain Bishop in France, who, in 
the course of a progress he made for the purpose of visiting the 
clergy of his diocese, met with complaints from the incumbents, 
of the inadequacy of their emoluments, complaints too well 
borne out by the poverty and wretchedness displayed in the ap¬ 
pearance of themselves and their residences. The good bishop 
pursued his journey in melancholy mood, meditating schemes by 
which he hoped to make the condition of tho parochial clergy 
more comfortable and independent At length he arrived at a 
very poor and retired village, and with a heavy heart he repaired 
to the Cure’s house, fully prepared to hear the usual string of 


first year. We are convinced that nothing but a more extended 
knowledge of a method of keeping bees profitably, and with 
little trouble, is needed to make an apiary a universal appendage 
to a garden. 

The attention bestowed by natural philosophers, especially the 
celebrated Huber, to the habits and economy of bees, led to 
many plans for their better management. One of the great 
objects to be attained was a mode of taking the honey without 
destroying the bees; and a variety of hives, some piled on one 
another, some placed side by side, have from time to time been 
invented j but perfect success was never attained by any of the 
ingenious experimenters, until Mr. Nutt produced his venti¬ 
lating hives, specimens of which are exhibited at the Adelaide 
Gallery, in the Strand. 


grievances, and to behold the usual wretchedness. He was 
astonished at beholding the house well thatched and neatly 
white-washed, the rails perfect and fresh painted, and everything 
about the place indicating plenty and prosperity. Entering the 
house, instead of the half-starved looks and querulous complaints 
he had been accustomed to, he encountered the master of the 
humble mansion, who, with a gratified and respectful air, entreated 
his lordship to partake of a neat and rural repast, already pre¬ 
pared for him. Much wondering at all that he beheld, the 
Bishop complied, and, dismissing all his train save one or two 
more confidential attendants, seated himself at the hospitable 
board of the Cure. After an agreeable meal, enlivened with the 
pleasant and sensible remarks of the host, and crowned with a 
bottle or two of uin dc pays, the Bishop began to inquire into 
the revenues of the benefice, and was astonished on learning 
that they scarcely equalled those of the very poorest he had yet 
visited. He could not conceal his surprise, and begged his host 
to inform him how it was that plenty and comfort were displayed 
in a station in which he had hitherto met only poverty and 
wretchedness. The Cure smiled: “If your lordship will ac¬ 
company me to the garden,” said he, “ I will explain the 
mystery.” They all arose, and following the steps of their host, 
reached a small piece of ground behind the house, similar in 


To Mr. Nutt we are indebted for the discovery of the method 
by which bees may be prevented from swarming ; a discovery 
which at once removed the great obstacle in the way of extended 
bee-keeping, especially in the neighbourhood of cities. It 
appears that heat alone is the cause of that occurrence, and 
hence Mr. Nutt justly conceived that it was only necessary 
to provide means for reducing the temperature of the hive, 
and his object would be obtained. With this view he constructed 
a hive consisting of three boxes, the centre one fixed and never 
disturbed, the others, one placed on each side, moveable, and 
intended for the storing of honey. The side boxes have com¬ 
munications with the centre, which by moans of slides can be 
opened or closed at pleasure, thus giving the bees a now apart¬ 
ment, aud reducing the beat of tlie centre box ; further means of 
ventilation are afforded by drawers beneath the hives, which can 
be wholly removed, or partly opened, as may he necessary. 
With these hives Mr. Nutt perfectly succeeded in preventing 
swarming, and in procuring large quantities of honey in a very 
pure state, free from bcc-brcad,pupa;, and all other impurities. The 
combs deposited in the side boxes, and in a bell-glass placed on 
the top of the centre box, are all filled with pure honey; whilst 
those taken -from common hives, arc partly occupied by young 
bees, and the food prepared for them, and it is extremely diffl- 


size to that attached to most of the Cures’ houses they had 


cult to prevent some extraneous matter from mingling with the 


visited, but which they expected to find, as usual, filled with cab- honey. 


bage-stumps. They found a garden perfumed with flowers, and 
sweet-breathing herbs, and at the further end a well-stocked and 
thriving apiary. “Behold,” said the good Cure, “behold my 
riches 1 The emoluments of my office arc small, and the poverty 
of my flock induces me to forego many of my dues, small though 
they be; the produce of my hives, however, supplies all my 
wants, and in the contemplation of the labours of my bees, each 
helping each with unwearying industry, and in the consideration of 
their foresight in lafing up a store in the days of sunshine, for 
those of storm which all must expect, 1 draw lessons of wisdom 
which 1 trust have not been wholly useless to those whose souls 
are placed in my charge.”—The bishop continued his journey, 
but when next he was assailed by complaints of want and poverty; 
his reply was laconic—'“ Keep bees, keep bees.” 

And thus we would say to all our readers who posseA 
eveu a small garden, where that is not too far distant from 
other gardens and the open fields, and such situations are 
frequent even in the suburbs of this great city,—" Keep bees, 
keep bees.” Honey is sold by retail at 2*. 6 d. ant 3s. 6 d. per 
pound, and often at much higher prices. Wax is proportion¬ 
ately dear. By far the greatesl^art of what is consumed in 
England is uot of native production. Why should this be ? Bees 
cost nothing, when properly managed, beyond the first cost pf a 
stock and a hive; an expense which is sure'to be repaid in the 


But our readers may probably say, this sounds exceedingly 
fine ; but how is it that the bees do not increase bo much in 
numbers as to fill all the boxes ? What becomes of the new 
queens wha would have led out the swarms ? Oh, wonderful 
are the arrangements of nature! It is a fact that their numbers 
will not be increased if their dwelling he properly ventilated, 
and if any supernumerary queens or bees are hatched, they will 
be destroyed. The time of the bees will not be taken up with 
providing food for the young brood, us in hives from which a 
swarm has been thrown off; but as the bees are never idle, all 
their labours*will be given to the production of wax and honey, 
and these in the course of a fine summer will be carried to such 
an extent, as to provide an astonishing quantity for the bee- 
master, after leaving bis little labourers an ample supply for 
themselves during the winter. Mr. Nutt, in a volume he pub¬ 
lished, now some years ago, descriptive of his hive, relates a 
very curious experiment he made to satisfy himself upon the 
subject of swarming. It appears to be a fact, that as the pupa 
of young queens advance towards maturity, the heat of the hive 
rapidly increases, from some cause which has never yet been 
clearly ascertained. Finding this to be tjie case iu one of his 
hives, the thermometer in the side box, which had been at 110® 
for six days, rising rapidly on tlie^eighth day to 120°, Mr. Nutt 
determined to permit the bees to swarm, which they did the 
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next day, and wcfc followed and hived In the usual manner. 
That night, at ten o’clock, he shook the swarm out of their 
hire upon n white cloth, placed close to the old hive, and having 
secured the queen, removed her. The bees, missing their queen, 
began to be uneasy, and to rouse from the torpor of sleep, but 
being within reach of the mlour of the old hive, gradually 
returned to it. The hive, which sunk to 00° when the swarm 
left, hud since been ventilated and reduced to 65°. In the 
morning Mr. Nutt placed the queen on the front board, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether there was nnothor queen in the 
hive, as in that case the old one would have been destroyed, 
the bees never suffering two to exist together; she was received 
with joy by her subjects, a manifest proof that the swarm had 
been led out by an old queen, and not, as some suppose to be 
invariably the case, by a young one. A great part of the stock 
had followed her, leaving the rest to remain without a queen, 
until the pupn in the royal cell should attain maturity. Mr. 
Nutt thus concludes his tale: “ During nine days after the 
swarm had been returned to the parent stock, the thermometer 
continued to rise until it reached the temperature of 90" within 
the collateral box ; and on the tenth day, at five o’clock in the 
morning, I viewed with pleasure the extraordinary fact 1 had 
been endeavouring to ascertain ;—two royal nymphs were left 
dead on the alighting board of the principal entrance to the hive. 
This circumstance alone convinced mo that no more swarming 
would take place. On the third day afterwards the bees com¬ 
menced the destruction of the drones, which is another corro¬ 
borating proof. Vhnt colony has never swarmed since first I 
discovered the use of ventilation. And on minutely attending 
to the move.mcnts of this colony, it was common to see royal 
brood of different ages lying dead upon the alighting-board,” 

We must now turn from Mr. Nutt to what we chiefly had in 
view when we began this article, “ the ladies’ safety hive but 
wc must not part with hin\ without recommending his book 
(which, although somewhat tedious, is full of curious facts,) to 
the attentive study of all bee-masters. 

Mr. Bagster, a gentleman, residing at Shepherd's Bush, has 
invented an entirely new description of hive, by mentis of which 
the management of bees is rendered so easy, and free from all 
danger, as to m#kc it a task peculiarly fitted for females, who, 
in all the former modes, have frequently been deterred from 
attempting to take any share in an employment so-very full of 
interest to all who delight in the observation of the workings of 
nature. We shall take tho liberty of transcribing a few passages 
from the little book Mr. Bagster has published, descriptive not 
only of his own hive, but of all the others in use, and contain¬ 
ing very full instructions for the proper management of bees; 
in short, a complete bee-master’s manual. 

“ Having the happiness,” sayB he, “ of dividing the joys and 
sorrows of life with one in whom, in the words of Solomon, ‘ the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust,’ for ‘ she looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and cateth not the bread of 
idleness,’ I felt it was my pleasure to save her as much annoy¬ 
ance as possible, while pursuing her daily avocations. Bees 
claimed a great share of ray individual attention ; but the con¬ 
stant fear of being stung, or not managing the bees correctly, so 
strongly influenced my partner, that she confessed her fear, and 
begged to decline the duty, unless something could be done to 
find bees without stiflgs, or hives that could be so worked as to 
take away fear in management. 

“ Another circumstance suggested to me the idea of making 
a hive which, in bad seasons, or in second-rate situations, might 


be made available to the wants ofthe bees, without overpowering 
their energies by too much room. At Shepherd’s Bush, where 

I reside, the Beason for collecting honey is very short. The 
village is principally surrounded by cow-pastures, which are cut 
very early for hay, that the cows may get the earliest advantage 
of the grass; it therefore became necessary for me to adopt some 
plan by which 1 might give my little labourers a small portion 
of room for the supply of their immediate wants, and have the 
means of increasing according to circumstances. Such were tho 
inducements to thought; and I trust my fair countrywomen 
will do me the justice to say, if they do not approve of the hive, 
and put the plan into operation themselves, that, at least, I 
have done what I could to smooth some of the hindrances to 
this study, under the best feeling of a married life—a persevering 
endeavour to please my wife.” 

We will now attempt a description of the hive itself, which is 
not very easily done without the aid of the figures given by Mr. 
Bagster, especially as he does not give the measurement of each 
division. It is constructed of wood, and consists of a central 
chamber, about twelve inches in width and height, and fifteen 
inches from front to back ; on each side of this central box four 
smaller ones are placed, two at bottom and two forming an upper 
story: the whole is covered with a sloping roof projecting two 
inches, and affording an effectual shelter from the rain; this 
roof, rising to a peak, leaves a sort of attic chamber over the 
central one. Two windows of a somewhat oval shape are fixed 
in the front, and two in the back of the central apartment, and 
one in each of tho side apartments, each furnished with a shutter 

II pushed in like a pot-lid.” In front of the centre box is an 
opening for the passage of the bees, and an alighting-board, and 
each of the other compartments is furnished with tho same at 
the side. There is a communication between the central chamber 
and each of the side compartments, which can be opened or shut 
at pleasure by means of a slide. The attic affords space for the 
introduction of bell-glasses, which arc placed over holes in the 
top of the centre box, at other times closed with corks. When 
a hive is to be stocked, the front of the centre box is unscrewed 
and the comb and bees introduced ; the front is then screwed on, 
ami this box iB never again meddled with, but left entirely to 
the bees. When this apartment becomes too full and hot, 
symptoms will soon be manifested by the bees, who may be 
observed iu lines agitating the air and ventilating the hive them¬ 
selves by a rapid and constant motion of their wings; they will 
probably show some inclination to cluster together outside ; the 
bee-master then gives them immediate relief by opening the 
communication between one of the side apartments and the 
central box, the outer door being closed,, or by putting on a 
gloss, and the bees will soon fill the vacant space with pure wax 
and honey, the breeding-cells being entirely confined to tho 
central division. 

The honey is taken in" the following»m«nner. “ The depri¬ 
vation may be performed at any time when the boxes are full. 
It it be determined to take honey on any particular day, an 
arduous duty in most hives, little or no care is required in this. 
The day before yon intend to have a share of the honey, with a 
stiff wire close the slide of your honey-box; this manoeuvre will 
make many fees captives, Bnd cut off their retreat to the queen, 
and of coqrse they cannot ^et out through the closed door. 
What is to be done in such a case ? Use the wonderful instinct 
of the bees to effect your purpose; open the little outward door 
of the room, about qpo hour before dusk, and all your prisoners 
will ruslf pound to the front of the hive to the queen, with an 
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alacrity that is amaring. After dusk close the outward door 
again, and you may take your friends to your hive the following 
day to see you deprive it of its honey without any fear of moles¬ 
tation.'’ 

Wo have pointed out some of the advantages attending the 
keeping of bees, and now that their management is rendered so 
safe and easy, we hope to see the practice much extended, 
livery pound of wax and honey produced is a positive increase 
of the riches of the country. Something is obtained where there 
was nothing before. It is not within our scopo to enter minutely 
into the subject, but we must content ourselves with recom¬ 
mending every one who determines on keeping bees to procure 
and study both Mr. Nutt's and Mr. Bagster’s books, before ho 
begins ; and having done this, there can be no fear of ids or her 
perfect success; and if what wc have said shall lead but to one 
such resolution, our object will be obtnined, and something will 
be done for the general good of the community. 


A VOYAGE ON THE NILE. 

T ii w k heard all manners of opinions expressed in regard to 
a voyage on the Nile ; and may be allowed, perhaps, to give my 
own. 1 have no hesitation in saying that, with a friend, a good 
boat, well fitted up, books, guns, plenty of time, and a cook like 
Michel, a voyage on the Nile would exceed any travelling within 
my experience. The perfect freedom from all restraint, and 
li-om liie conventional trammels of civilized society, forms an 
episode jri a man’s life that is vastly agreeable and exciting. 
Think of not shaving for two months, of washing your shirts in 
the Nile, and wearing them without being ironed! True, these 
things arc not absolutely necessary; but who would go to Egypt 
to travel as he does inj Europe ? “ Away with all fantasies aud 
fetters,” is tiie motto of the tourist. We throw aside pretty 
much everything except our pantaloons ; and a generous rivalry 
in long beards and soiled linen is kept, up wilh exceeding spirit. 
Yon nriy go ashore, whenever you like, and stroll through the 
little villages and be stared at by the Arabs, or walk along the 
banks of the river till darkness covers the earth; shooting 
pigeons and sometimes pheasants ami hares, besides the odd 
shots from tlie deck of jour boat at geese, crocodiles, and 
pelicans. And then it. is so ridiculously cheap an amusement 1 
You get your boat with ten men for thirty or forty dollars a 
month, fowls for three piastres (about a shilling) a pair, a sheep 
for a half or three quarters of a dollar, and eggs almost for the. 
inking. You sail mulin' your own country’s banner ; and, when 
you walk along the river, if the Arabs look particularly black 
and truculent, you proudly feet there is safety in its folds. From 
time to time you hear that n French or English ting has passed 
so many days before yon, and yon meet your follow-voyagers 
with a freedom and cordiality which exist nowhere but on the 
Nile. 

These are the little every day items in the voyage, without 
referring to the objects which are the traveller’s principal induce¬ 
ments and rewards, the ruined cities on its hunks, the mighty 
temples and tombs, and all the wonderfffl monuments of Egypt’s 
departed greatness : of tbcm I will barely say, that their great 
antiquity, tire mystery that overhangs them, and their extra- 
urdinaiy preservation amid the surrounding desolation, make 
Egypt perhaps the most interesting country in the world. In 
the words of Sir T. Browne, “ Time sadly ovcrcometh all things, 
and is now dominant, and sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh into 
Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister Oblivion recliueth 
semi-somniims on a pyramid gloriously triumphing and turning 
old glories into dreams. History sinketh beneath her clond. 
The traveller, as he pnsseth amazedly through those deserts, 
asketh oflier who buiideth them, and she mumblcth something, 
but what it is he heareth not.” • 

It is now more than three thousand years since the curse went 
fortli against the, land of Egypt. The Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Greek, the Roman, the Arubian*tke Georgian, the Circassian, 
and the Ottoman Turk, have successively trodden it down and 
trampled upon it; for thirty centuries the foot of a stranger has 
been upon the necks of her inhabitants; and in bidding farewell 
to this once-favoured land, nowIvipg in the most abiect degra¬ 
dation mul misery, groaning undCrche iron rod of a tyrant and 
u stranger, I cannot help recurring to the inspired words, the 
doom of prophecy: “ It shall be the basest of the kingdoms, 
neither shall it exalt itself any more amoqg the nations, dhd 
there Blmll be no more a prince of the land of Kgfpt.”— 
Stephens' Incidents of Travel. I 


OLD HULKS IN ARITUMBTIC.o' 

This following rules in arithmetic, from an old book, though 
more curious than useful, may amuse those who like such 
exercises. 

1. To multiply numbers between 5 and 10.—Call one of the 
factors tens, and from the result subtract the product of that 
factor by the difference of the other factoi from ten. Example : 
to multiply B into !), subtract from 00 the product of 9 by 2, 
there remains 72; or add the factors together, and call the 
excess above 10, tens; multiply together the two differences of 
the factors from 10, and add the product to the former number. 
Example: to multiply 8 by 7, add to 50 the product of 2 
into 3. 

2. To multiply units into numbers between units and 20.— 
Add the two factors together, call the difference of the sum from 
0, tens ; from this result subtract the product of the difference 
of the simple number from 10, and of the compound number 
from 10. Example : to multiply 6 by 14, subtract from 120 the 
product of 2 into 4. 

3. To multiply together numbers between 10 and 20.—Add 
the units of one factor to the other factor, aud call the sum 
tens; add to this the product of the units into the units. 
Example : to multiply 12 into 13, add 6 to 150. 

4. To multiply numbers between 10 and 20 into compound 
numbers between 20 and 100.—Multiply the units of the smaller 
by the tens of the greater, add the product to the greater num¬ 
ber, and call the sum tens; add to it the product of tho units in 
both number^ Example : to multiply 12 into 2<i, add 4 to 20, 
ami call 30 tens, then add to it twice 0, and it is 312. 

ft. To multiply uumbers betweeu 20 and 200, where the digits 
in the place of tens arc the same—Add the units of one factor 
to the other, and multiply the sum by the. tens; call the prod net 
tens, and add to it tho product of the units multiplied by the 
units. Example : to multiply 23 by 25, multiply 20 by 2 ; call 
the product 50 tens, finish the operation, and 575 is obtained. 

0. To multiply numbers between 10 and 100, where the digits 
in the place of tens are different.—Multiply the tens of the 
smaller number into the larger number; add to the result tho 
product of the units of the smaller number into tho tens of flic 
greater; call the sum tens ; add to tills the product of the units 
into the units. Example: to multiply 23 iuto 34, add 9 to 08, 
and 12 to 770. 

7. To multiply two unequal numbers, half tho sum of which 
is simple.— Take the sum of the two, and multiply half of it 
into itself; from this product subtract the square of half the 
difference of liie two numbers. Example** to multiply 24 by 
30, from 900 subtract the square of half the difference of the 
numbers, that is 30, there remains 801. 

jj£;xtiiam’s nEUUKsr. 

Jkukmv Bf.ntham, with a real love of science, bequeathed 
his body to his friend Dr. South wood Smith, u* kindred spirit 
and a highly gifted aud philosophical writer; and the worthy 
Doctor took the best possible way of honouring the glorious old 
philosopher. lie had the head, with all the integuments, pre¬ 
served after the manner of the South Sea Islanders; ana he 
employed a skilful artist to model tlie face and head, (in a com¬ 
position), so ns to obtain an exact likeness, and to make it 
resemble tlie living man. This tlie artist has succeeded in ; the 
features are placid and reflective, and beam with tlie puiest bene¬ 
volence and philanthropy, such as once animated the original; 
and what adds.to the illusion is, that Bentbam’s own hair is fixed 
on that modelled likeness. It is white and long, and of a par¬ 
ticular fine texture, aud hangs most grucufuiiy over the shoulders 
of the divine old man. This work of art is affixed to the real 
skeleton, which is dressed in the last suit of clothes worn by 
this illUBtriaus philosopher, and they arc stuffed out so as to. fill 
them, and he is placed in a sitting posture, resting the right 
hand on a stick, and the left hand in a natural und easy posture on 
his left knee. And to give a finish to the whole, his broad brim 
hat is placed on his head, just ns he was wont to Bit on a bench in 
the Temple Gardens, contemplating some of those truths which 
only now begin to be appreciated. A plain, solid, nclily- 
coloured Spanish mahogany cabinet incloses the rich raiic of one 
of Nature’s genuine nobility, and we gaze on the face of this 
political prophet through the large plate gloss, which is so placed 
that the light foils on his features, and an observer is almost 
tempted to speak to him ; a pai.» of folding doors secure the 
glass from any injury, and exclude the light when there is not a 
visitor.— Letter in Sheffi * Id Iris. 
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THU MAONETIEKR OtJTWITTED. 

The Paris Qnnette des Trlbunnux relates that an cx-jewcUer and ama¬ 
teur of magnetism, enjoying hie otium mm dignltate in a suburban villa, 
at raaay, eras lately visited by a young somnambulist calling himself a 
painter by profession, and who assured him that he had the happiest 
natural disposition* for the science of the famous Mesmer; that when under 
the influence of a magnetic fit he could sec like a cat in the dark, and that 
in that state it frequently occurred to him to commence and finish a paint¬ 
ing in a single sitting. The delighted magnetlscr opened his eyes to their full 
extent, and appointed the next day for tho young stranger to oome to his 
house at Patsy and " give a taste of his quality" in tho united capacities 
of somnambulist and painter. Punctual to the hour, the young man 
arrived with his canvas, pallet, and brushes, and was ushered into tho 
amateur’s private cabinet, from which every ray of light was carefully 
excluded to facilitate the scientific purpose for which it was destined. 
The painter had stipulated os a tine qua non that when the fit was on 
him he should be loft completely alone in thccabinct, as on suoh occasions 
the presence of another person invariably disturbed his attention, and 
detracted from the merits of his performance as a limner. The ncceBsnry 
disposition having been made, and tho fit of somnambulism having been 
produced to the heart’s content of the mngnetizer, the latter according to 
Ills convention quitted the cabinet, and, turning the key upon the sleeper, 
loft him undisturbed to his operations. At the expiration of about un 
hour the amateur maguetlaer returned, and was met at the door of his 
cabinet by the young man, who was now perfectly awako, and displayed 
to his enraptured view an exquisitely pain tod landscape, the produce of his 
ecstatic lit 1 After making a present of this charming production to Ills 
delighted host, the young somnambulist took his lenve with a promise to 
return tho next day, and repeat the experiment which had been crowned 
with such complote sueeess. Borne three quarters of an hour afterwards tho 
jeweller hod some business In his cabinet, into which he admitted a little 
light, and to his utter stupofaotlnn found that the lock of lps secretory had 
been forced open, and two thousand five hundred francs, in silver and 
bank notes, with other objects of valuo, were extracted from the drawers 
by the clear-sighted somnambulist, liohiulbrnuglitapaintingwitli him, 
covered with a couchc of white lead, over which, when left to himself, ho 
had passed a wet sponge—an expedient to which a largo white spot on the 
floor bore smple testimony. The police were immediately Informed of tho 
circumstances of the robbery, tho perpetrator of which, however, has for 
the present baffled their pursuit. 

A HIGHWAYMAN OUTWITTED. 

" Stand and deliver," were the words addressed to a tailor travelling on 
foot, by a highwayman, whose brace of pistols looked rather dangerous 
than otherwise. “ I'll do that with pleasure,” was the reply, at the same 
time handing ever to the outstretched hands of the robber, a purso appa¬ 
rently pretty well stocked; 11 but,” continued he, “ suppnso you do me a I 
favour in return. My friends would laugh at me were I to go homo and tell 
thorn I was robbed with as much patlcnca as a lamb; s'pose you fire your 
two bulldogs right through the crown of my hat; it will look > omething like 
a show of resistance." Ills request was acceded to; but hurdly had tho 
■moke from the discharge of tho weapons passed away, when the tailor 
pnlled out a rusty old horse-pistol, and in his turn palltoly requested tho 
thnndor-stmok highwayman to shell out everything of value, his pistols 
not excoptcd, about him.— Old newspaper. 

ETERNITY. 

The following beautiful answer was given to tho question, «• What is 
eternity?" by a$upU of the Deaf and Dumb School at Paris:—•• The life 
time of the Almighty." 

A GREAT BOOK A GREAT EVIL. 

Kyle* Davies says, " The smallness of a book was always Its recommend¬ 
ation ; as, on the contrary, tho largeness of a book Is its own disadvantage, 
as well as terror of learning. In short, a big book is a scarecrow to tho 
held and pocket of the author, student, buyor, and seller, os well as a 
harbour of ignorance." 

DEATH. 

There is nothing more certain than death, nothing more uncertain than 
the time of dying. I will therefore be prepared for that at all times, 
which may oome at any tlmo, must comp at one time or another. I shall 
net hasten my death by being still ready, but sweeten It. It mokes me 
not die the sooner, but tho hotter—Tt'orioic*'! Spare Minutes. 

PRIDE AND VANITY. 

Proud people deceive themselves; vain people attempt tn deceive others, 
even when they are not themselves deceived.—Sir Egerton JJrydges. 

BLEEP OP PLANTS. 

Alslno, or ohlokweed, affords a remarkable instance of the sleep of 
plants; for every night the leaves approach in pairs so as to include with 
their upper surfaces the tender rudiments of the new shoots; and the 
uppermost pair but one at the end of the stalk ore famished with longer 
lead-stalks than the others, so that they can close upon the terminating 
pair, and protect the end of tho branch. 

WAR. 

Our first parent died without making a will, and his children forthwith 
oamo to blows, in order to possess themselves of his property; and over 
since, disputes havo always beemsottlcd by violence and war, and always 
will be, as long as there are states and kingdoms and people. 


MISERIES OP INDOLENCE. 

None so little enjoy life, and are such burdens to themselves, as those 
who have nothing to do. The active only havo the true relish of life. lie 
who knows not what it Is to labour, knowsnnt what it is to enjoy, lloerea- 
tlon Is only valuable as it unbends us. The idle know nothing of It. It 
is exertion that renders rest delightful, and sleep sweet and undisturbed. 
That the happiness of life depends on tho regular prosecution of some 
laudable purpose or calling which engages, helps and enlivens all our 
powers, let those bear witness, who, after spending years in active use¬ 
fulness, retire to onjoy them solves. They ore a burden to them solves. 

WISDOM AND COURAGE. 

As knowledge, without justice, ought to be called cunning rather than 
wisdom, so, a mind prepared to meet danger, if excited by its own eager¬ 
ness, and not the public good, deserves the name of audacity rather than 
of courage.— Mato. 

REVENGE OR FORGIVENESS, WHICH IS THE MOST NOBLE I 

In taking revenge a man is but even with his enemy; In passing It over, 
he Is his superior.— Bacon. 

SEA-BATHING FOn INVALIDS. 

Homo Tooke ridiculed this praotioe, and said If any of tho scnl spccios 
wore sick, it would bo just us wise for a ftsh-pliyslolan to order them to go 
ashore. Porson declared that sea-bathing was only reckoned healthy, 
because many porsons lmvo been known to survive it. But Sheridan's 
objection to salt water was tho most quaint: *• Pickles," he said, “ don't 
agree with mo." 

AN APT RETOBT. 

Tn one of the latest days of Fox, the conversation turned on the compara¬ 
tive wisdom of the French and English character. “ The Frenchman," 
it was observed, “ delights himself with the present: the Englishman 
makes himself anxious about the future. Is not tho Frenchman the 
wiser f' “ lie may bo tho merrier," said Fox; “ but did you ever hear 
of a savage who did not buy a mirror in preference to a ttleicopr f" 

FRIENDSHIP OF THE WORLD. 

When T see leaves drop from tlieir trees in the beginning of autumn, Just 
such, think I, Is the friendship of the world. While tho sap of mainten¬ 
ance lasts, my frlonds swarm In abundance; but In the winter of need, 
they leave mo naked. IIo is a happy man that hath a true friend at his 
need; but be Is more truly happy that hath no need of his friend.—IFar- 
wick's Spare Minulet. 

HE LOVKTH WHOM 11E CIIASTENBTH. 

Lady Errol said slicdid not use force or fear In educating her children.— 
Johnson. This Is wrong. 1 would rather have the roil to be the general ter¬ 
ror to all to makethem learn than tell a child," If you do thus or thus you 
will bo most esteemed tlisti your brother nr sisters;" a child is afraid of 
being whipped, and gots his task nnd there's an end on't; whereas by 
exciting emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay tho foundation 
for lusting mischief—you make brothers and sisters hate each other.— 
Boswell's Johnson. 

THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

A portrait painter, entirely without business, was advised by somebody 
to paint a likeness of himself anil wife, sitting under a tree, nnd liang It 
up that ponple may judge of liis skill. He did so. One day his father-in- 
law came into tho shop and spied tho new picture. “ Pray, son-in-law, 
wiio is this woman you have painted here?" *• Why, sir, 'tisyour fair 
daughter." "What!" said the father with some indignation, “ do you 
paint my daughter sitting abroad with n stranger?”— Chinese Jests. 

THE PRODUCTION OF VALUABLE MATTER FROM THE MOST 
WORTHLESS MATERIALS. 

Instances of the product idh of valuable matter, from the most worthless 
materials, nro constantly occurring. The skine used by the 'gold-beaters 
arc produced from the offal of animals. The hoofs of horses nnd cattle, 
anil other homy refuse, ore employed In the production of the prussato 
of potash, that beautiful yellow crystallised salt, which is exhibited In the 
shops of some of onr chemists. Tho worn-out Hiijcepons and tin-ware of 
our kitchens, when beyond the reach of the tinker's art, are not utterly 
worthless. We sometimes meet carts loaded with old tin kettles nnd iron 
coal-scuttles, traversing our streets. These have not yet completed their use¬ 
ful course; the less corroded parts are out Into strips, punched with small 
holes, and varnished with a coarse black varnish, for the use of the trunk- 
maker, who protect* the edges and angles of his boxes with them; the 
remainder arc conveyed to the manufacturing chemists in the outskirts of 
tho town, who employ them, In conjunction with pyroligneous sold, in 
making a black dyo for the use of calico printers.— Eneyelopsrdia Britan- 
niea, art. “ Manufacture." 

AN “ EXTRAORDINARY FAVOUR.” 

The following extract is taken frttn The London Journal of J line 3,1731, 
a weekly paper, published In the city, for ljrf. 

“ The nceounts fromMadrtd mention that at a tribunal of the Inquisition 
lately held there, they passed sentence upon eighteen persons. Four women 
were convicted of witchcraft, and tho rest of Judaism. One man and ono 
woman were burnt alive for porsnh.1. g in their opinion, but two mon and 
four women hod the extraordinary favour of being first strangled and 
afterwards burnt." 


London: W1LI.1AK SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fiash 
ft Co. ‘fyiblin: Const ft Cin—Printed by Bradbury * Brans, Whltefrlnn. 
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HARMONY OF SCRIPTURE AND GEOLOGY. 

A vessel at sea, pursuing its way across the ocean, is, to its 
passengers and crew, a great and important fact. At a distance 
a speck appears on the horizon; the practised eye of the sailor 
recognises it as another fad, but the passengers are, some 
doubtful, and some indifferent. Gradually the speck increases 
in volume; masts, sails, and hull, are visible; it is another 
vessel, and it is bearing right down upon them. "There is 
danger of a collision, is there not?” eagerly asks a passenger, 
and the man at the wheel drily replies that there is. The danger 
becomes more evident and imminent, and the most indifferent 
become interested. But, at a distance near enough to be per¬ 
fectly safe, the two vessels cross each other’s paths, and the 
most timid passenger now perceives that the object of his alarm 
is not an enemy nor a rival, but a friend, bound to the same port 
with himself, though sailing on a different tack. 

New truths in science, when they first appear on the mental 
horizon, have thus often an ominous aspect to recognised and 
established opinions. Like the comet, that in 1835 crossed the 
orbit of the earth within a short period of the earth's arriving at 
the same point, there seems to he great danger of a cimtiiA 
fatal to the one or the other, or perhaps to both. Experienced 
minds smile at what they call the foolishness or absurdity of the 
apprehension of danger; strong minds, or fool-hardy ones, often 
needlessly provoke the general feeling by their contemptuous or 
reckless expression of what seems at least paradoxical; and 
timid but honest minds, in their anxiety to make peace between 
apparently opposing systems, frequently frame hypotheses which 
are torn to pieces when stretched upon facts. Meantime the 
truths themselves are making their own way, and at. last, like 
two lines forming an acute angle, they meet in a point. 

The harmony of Scripture and Geology is still in a progressive 
state. Tiie Bible stands upon its own evidence, like a light¬ 
house upon a rock, which no storms can overthrow. Geology 
has also a firm basis; its elementary truths are os incontestibly 
established as any great fact in natural science. Wherever, 
therefore, there appears any discrepancy between the Bible and 
Geology, we may rest assured that the discrepancy is not with 
the truths themselves, but in our interpretations of them. The 
case of Galileo is often quoted as an example, a memorable 
example, of the intolerance of ignorance. There can be no 
doubt that many minds most honestly dreaded the new truths in 
astronomy, and cordially acquiesced in the judgment of the 
inquisitors, who pronounced, “ To affirm that the sun is in the 
centre, absolutely immovable, and without locomotion, is an 
absurd proposition, false in sound philosophy, and moreover 
heretical, because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. 
To say that the earth is not phuftd in the middle of the world, 
nor immovable, is also a proposition absurd and false in sound 
philosophy; and, considered theologically, is at least erroneous 
with Aspect to faith.” We callow afford to sm|le at this— 
but would we have done so in We days of Galileo ? 

The first great fact in geology (the word geology is derived 
from two Greek words, signifying a discourge or description of 
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the structure of the earth) is now received as a truth by all men 
of all parties. This truth is, that the earth was in existence, 
ages, perhaps myriads of ages, before the creation of man. 
Turning to the first chapter of Genesis, wo find there nothing to 
contradict this. “Ia the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth.” It is a simple announrement of a great fact. 

" It does not,” Bays Dr. I’ye Smith, " tell ns when the begin* 
ning was; it assures us that at a point in duration past which 
we cannot ascertain, that point in infinite duration which to the 
wisdom of the great God seemed best, he was pleased to unfold 
the majesty of his attributes, and to give existence to a dependent 
world.” “ In that remote period,” says Professor Sillinmn, (an 
American, whose name as a Christian and a man of science is 
known and honoured in Britain,)—“ of which he who recorded 
the fact probably knew not the dsfe— In the beginning God 
created the Heavens and the earth, and established the physical 
laws, the ordinances of heaven, by which the material world was 
to be governed." 

Admitting, then, that the first verse of Genesis simply affirms 
God to be the Creator, without reference to the time of creation, 
how do we get at the fact of the existence of the earth long prior 
to the existence ?f man ? The following is one of Professor 
SiUiman’s illustrations, in answer to this question. “ When, 
iu 1738, the workmen, in excavating a well, struck upon (ho 
theatre of Herculaneum, which had reposed, for seventeen cen- 
turics, beneath the lava of Vesuvius,—when, subsequently,(1750,) 
Pompeii was disencumbered of its volcanic ashes and cinders, 
and thus two cities were brought^to light: had history been 
quite silent respecting their existence, as it was respecting their 
destruction*, would not all observers say, (and have not ull actu¬ 
ally said)—here are the works of man, his temples, liis forums, 
his amphitheatres, his tombs, his shops of traffic and of arts, 
his houses, furniture, pictures, and personal ornaments, his 
streets with their pavements, and wheel-marks worn in the solid 
stone, his coins, his grinding mills, his very wine and food, his 
dungeons, with skeletons of the prisoners chained in their awful 
solitudes, and here and there n victim, who, although at liberty, 
was overtaken by the fiery storm ? 

“ Because the soil had formed, and grass and trees had grown, 
and successive generations of men had unconsciously walked, 
toiled, or built their houses, over the entombed cities; and 
because they were covered with lava or cinders,—docs any one 
hesitate to adroit, that they were once real cities, that they -tood 
upon what was then the upper surface, that their streets once 
rang with the noise of business, and their halis and theatres with 
the voice of pleasure ; and that in an evil hour they were over¬ 
whelmed by the eruptions of Vesuvius, and their name and place 
blotted out from the earth and forgotten? 

“ All this is legibly read by every observer, and all agree in 
the conclusions to be drawn. When, moreover, the traveller of 
the present day sees the cracks in the walls of the houses of 
Pompeii, and observes that some of them have been thrown out 
of the perpendicular, and have been painted and plastered, and 

»III the histories of those times, it is only said, in general terms, that 
eittes and villages were overwhelmed. % 


I 
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shored.up with props, lie learns that the fatal convulsion was 
not the first, and that the doomed towns must have been before 
shaken on their foundations, by the throes of the labouring 
earth. 

‘‘To establish all this, it is of no decisive importance that 
scholars have gleaned, here mid there, a fragment from ancient 
Soman classics, to show that such cities once existed; and that 
they were probably overthrown by the eruption of the year 
79 of the Christian era, which gave occasion for the interesting 
letter of the younger Pliny, describing the death of his uncle, 
while observing the volcanic storm which proved fatal to him. 
In such cases, the coincidences of historical and other writings, 
and the gleanings of tradition, arc indeed valuable, and gratifying, 
and nre of great utility in fixing not only the order but. the 
time of the events: but the nature of tho catastrophe which 
buried the devoted cities, is perfectly intelligible from the ap¬ 
pearances themselves, and needs no historical confirmation.” 

• Apply this illustration to the question of the existence of the 
earth before the creation of man. The materials of the crust of 
the earth, and the manner in which these materials arc disposed, 
indicate events which could not have happened since man was 
created. The external surface of our planet is “ full of crystals 
and crystallised rocks ; it is replete with the entombed remains 
of animals and vegetables, from entire trees to lichens, fuei, and 
ferns—from coal-beds to mere impressions of plants ; it is stored 
with animals, from the minutest shell-fish to gigantic reptiles ; 
it is chequered with fragments, from fine sand to enormous 
blocks of stone; it exhibits, in the materials of its solid strata, 
every degree of attrition, from the slightest aWrusion of a sharp 
edge or angle to the perfect rounding which produces globes and 
spheroidul forms of exquisite finish ; it abounds with disloca¬ 
tions and fractures; with injections and fillings up of fissures 
with foreign rocky matter i with elevations and depressions of 
strata, in every position, from horizontal to vertical j it is covered 
with the wreck and ruins of its upper surface ; ami finally, its 
ancient fires, sometimes for variable periods dormant and 
relenting, have never been extinguished, but still struggle for an 
exit through its two hundred volcanic mouths. Tho present 
crust is only tho result of the conflicting energies of physical 
forces, governed by fixed laws ; its changes began from the 
dawn of its creation, and will not cease unless its materials and 
its physical laws should be annihilated.” 

Geologists, having thus carefully based their opinion on facts, 
lay it down as an inrontestible truth, that the structure of the 
crust of our planet affords decisive evidence of a long scries 
of events, during which stupendous changes occurred. “ It is 
obvious,” says Professor Sillinmn, “ that ages must have passed, 
while the various geological events which are recorded in the 
structure of the earth were happening, and particularly while the 
innumerable organic forms, after their creation, iverdin the course 
of reproduction, life, death, deposition, consolidation, and pre¬ 
servation. We will not inquire whether Almighty power inserted 
animals and plants in mineral masses, and was thus exerted in 
working a long series of useless miracles, without design or end, 
and therefore incredible. The man who con believe, for example, 
that the lguanodon, with his gigantic form, seventy feet in length, 
ten in height, and fifteen in girth, was created in the midst of 
consolidated sandstone, and placed down one thousand or twelve 
hundred feet from the surface of the earth, in a rock composed of 
ruins and fragments, and containing vegetables, shells, fish, and 
rolled pebbles j such a man can believe anything, with or with¬ 
out evidence. If there are any such persons, we must leave 
them to their own reflections, since they cannot be influenced 


by reason and sound argument; with them we can sustain no 
discussion, for there is no common ground on which wc can 
meet.” 

Leaving for the present the naturc'of the changes which have 
taken place, and tlicir order, as conjectured by geologists, let us 
assume that, previous to the creation of man, the crust of the 
earth had undergone a violent revolution or derangement, and 
then see if the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis can 
be reconciled with such an assumption. The first verse is under¬ 
stood, as has been already mentioned, to signify a fact, without 
reference to time or period—" In the beginning"—at some time 
or period—" God created the heavens and the earth.” The 
second verse,—“ And the earth was without form and void ”— 
“ takes up,” says Dr. Pye Smith, “ this globe which we inhabit 
in the condition into which it had been reduced from (it appears 
probable) a watery envelopment, putting an end to the last [of 
the strata, lying immediately below the crust of the earth on 
which we dwell. It may be objected, tlmt the conjunction 
‘ and ’ connects the following sentence with the preceding— 

‘ and the earth was without form and void.' Put I reply that 
this conjunction is used in the Hebrew language with a very 
remarkable comprehension of meaning ; even in tracing its 
application through but two or three chapters at the beginning 
of tlm book of Genesis, I have found it rendered by such expres¬ 
sions as ‘ bat, moreover, vow,' —and with the highest pro¬ 
priety. In point of fact, it introduces :i new sentiment, which 
lias connection with what went before, according to the nature 
and relation of circumstance^. There is nothing at all, there¬ 
fore, to prevent our supposition of the lapse of immeasurable 
time between that ‘ beginning,’ and the moment in which the 
sacred historian takes up this globe, and presents it to us in the 
I condition described by the words—‘ without form and void.’ 
These words together occur only in two other passages of the 
Bible; and there they signify ruin and desolation. The former 
of the two occurs in many other passages, and is used to signify 
a vast desert, or a ruined city, and other subjects in which 
desolation and destruction are. the leading ideas. Ro that we 
have here presented to us very plainly this globe in the condition 
of ruin and desolation from an anterior state; and then in the 
following portions of the chapter we see the earth made fit for 
the new purpose to which God was pleased to appropriate it, 
by a series of operations, partly the result of the attraction of 
gravitation and the chemical affinities, and partly the result of 
an immediate exertion of the divine power.” 

We have quoted the opinion of this eminent biblical scholar, 
in order to show that the description of the creation of the 
universe and of the formation of the earth, as given in the first 
two verses of the first chapter of Genesis,, does not jar with 
modern geological discovery. We shall in a future Number 
consider tho six days of creation, as connected with geological 
views. 


TUB SOUL. 

Mrn are not what they seem to tho outward eye—more machines, mov- 
ihg about In customary occupations; pruduutlve labourers of food and 
wearing apparel; slaves, from mom to night, at task-work net them by 
the wealth of nations. They are the ohildren of Ood. The soul never 
sleeps. All the souls now in this world nre for over awake; anil th is life, 
though in moral sadness it has often been rightly colled so, is no dream, 
In a dream we have no will of our own, no puwerovor ourselves; ourselves 
are not felt to ho ourselves; our familiar friends seem strange^ from 
some fnr ofl'rtiuntry; the dead attetiqfvc, yet we wonder not; the laws of 
tho physical world arc sir.pendod, or changed, or confused by our fan¬ 
tasy ; intellect, imagination, tho moral sense, affection, passion, are not 
pos'sssed by us in the same way wo possess them out of that mystery. 
Were llfoa dream, or like a dream, it would never lead to heaven. 
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LETTER-WRITING. 

Out of all question one of the greatest blessings enjoyed in 
modern life, is the expedition, secrecy, and safety, with which we 
are enabled to communicate our thoughts and our business to 
distant friends ; and if one were culled upon to give a unique 
decisive proof of the superiority of social life as it at present 
exists over that of the ancients, it would be quite conclusive 
to point to the post-office. What an exquisite chain of con¬ 
nexion between distant friends docs the post-office afford ! Wliat 
a sweetener is it of the bitterness of absence ! What intense 
anxieties it takes from the mind of the parent—relieving the 
lover of a thousand fears j easing the man of business of innu¬ 
merable difficulties ! It is indeed one of the greatest blessings 
conferred upon mankind by a high stale of social refinement. 
The boasted public institutions of Sparta must have been in¬ 
complete without a “ general post-office.” 

The average unnual number of letters transmitted through the 
London generni post-office has been estimated at 18,9-15,624, by 
Lord Litchfield, in his evidence before the select committee on 
postage. 

“Suppose,” says the author of ‘ Travels in Town,’ “some 
four or five thousand letters were taken out of the Post-office 
at random, and their contents placed before the public eye. 
What variety in the subjects ! What variety in the spirit and 
temper! What variety in the style of writing ! Oh, whnt an 
insight into mankind would he got from such revelations! 
More might be learned in one day of human nature as it really 
exists, from such an exhibition of it, than could be learned in a 
year from one’s ordinary intercourse with society. In writing 
to private friendr, people are more open and explicit than in j 
ordinary conversation. Reserve is in a greut measure laid ] 
aside: what the heart Ihinkctli the pen indileth." 

In fact the only just nnd unerring materials for (he biographies 
of great men urc their private letters. In these the nicer shades 
of their character are truly portrayed—their changes of 
thought, habit, and opinion, broadly marked. The veil of con¬ 
straint and “outward shows” is torn aside, and the inmost 
feelings of the heart are rendered “ open as day.” 

The. progressive stages of existence may be. well illustrated 
by the various styles of letters written during the different ages 
of man. In the first age, however, the only letters made use 
of ore those of the alphabet; but the “ whining schoolboy, 
with shining morning face,” does not want for early oppor¬ 
tunities of displaying whatever epistolary talent he may pos¬ 
sess. The announcement of a forthcoming vacation—with the. 
down-strokes enrefully patched up by the master—supplies the 
first hint towards an epistolary catalogue of wants, with which 
few young students fail to trouble their friends at least once 
a fortnight. If successful in obtaining their wishes from 
head• quarters, their first “friendly epistles” are usually ad¬ 
dressed to some juvenile relation or playfellow, who is earnestly 
requested to “ask cousin to ask sister to ask mother,” for 
whatever is required. The best specimen of the sort we know 
of, may be found among the “ l’ugsley papers,” in Hood’s Comic 
Annual for 1832. 

The next degree in the scale of life—that attained when 
■■-The lover 

PIrIis like a furnace with a woeful hill 1ml 

Mailo to Ids mistress' eyebroy 

is decidedly the most literary state of existence. Not only are j 
more letters written during this turbulent period than at any 
other; but too frequently it bears out the seldom-erring Shak- . 
speare, and perhaps distracts a hitherto well-regulated inatter-of- | 
fact mind with the fantasies of poetry. The lover generally 
writes and (if he be fortunate) receives moie letters in a week, 
than cither the schoolboy or the man of business docs in a 
month. He makes the most trifling circumstance the subject of 
an important discussion that fills a whole sheet of paper, in 
which, the words “ hope—despairw-torture—bliss—madness- 
delight,” and divers other snpcr-supcrlatives are inscribed in 
the largest letters. Though we had selected one or two examples 
of this sort of epistle, we cannot find it in our hearts to print 
them. To publish a love-letter is lil^betrriying a profound nnd 
delicate secret; one, too, which tMlugh delightful to the parties 
immediately concerned, seldom has any better effect upon the 
truly disinterested than that of causing a smile. The most we 
i an do is to refer our readers to the “ Complete Letter Writer,”* 



expressed with the nicest regard to English grammar, and the 
most scrupulous attention to the proprieties of composition. 

Next, according to the bard, comes the soldier, ‘'jealous of 
honour, sudden, quick in quarrel.” If is letters are brief as the 
flash of a priming—lie hns not time lor words ; blows occupy 
him too constantly. He can describe, a great battle in three 
lines,* nnd has seldom time in active service, to write even 
those. The following is almost the longest soldier’s letter we 
can find. Giving as it does some account of the disasters and 
privations to be. encountered in the scenes of war, it is well 
calculated to have the effect of damping that kind of ardour 
which seeks “the bubble reputation even in the camion's mouth.” 
Guillot was a captain in the 25th half brignde of ihe French 
cavalry while in Egypt. The taking of Alexandria nnd Cairo 
are despatched with a trup soldier’s brevity. 

Until ymii'tiTi, i'aIn), July V7,17911. 

Dear Mother, 

T take the earliest opportunity of acquainting you with the 
arrival of the French army, in which 1 have the honour to 
serve, at Alexandria in Egypt. I suffered a vast deal during the 
two months thut our voyage lusted. For the whole tune l was 
sea-sick without intermission, nnd brought up blood all day 
long. When wc set foot upon land, however, under the walls 
of Alexandria, 1 was cured of my sea-sickness, hut my suffer¬ 
ings were by no means at an end. 

We lost 300 men in sealing the ramparts of the city. After 
a halt of four days, we set out in pursuit of (he Arabs, who lmd 
retreated and Chenraped in the desert; but the first night of our 
march was a very terrible one for me. 1 was with the advanced 
guard : we came suddenly upon a corps of the enemy’s cavalry ; 
and niy horse, which you know was always a very hot one, was 
the unfortunate cause of all my trouble, lie sprang forward 
like, a lion, upon the horses and horsemen of (lie enemy ; bat 
unluckily in rearing he fell quite backwards, and to avoid being 
crushed to death, 1 ,\vus obliged to fling myself on one side of 
him. As it was night, 1 hud not time to seize him again : he 
got up, and set off like lightning after the enemy’s eax airy, which 
was quitting the field. 

I had put on all my old clothes for the sake, of preserving my 
new ones, which were packed up in my portmanteau; so that 1 
lost my horse completely bridled nnd saddled, niy pistols, my 
cloak, my portmanteau, everything that was in it, my clothes, 
twenty-four louis-d’or which J received at Marseilles to fit me 
out; and, what is still worse, ltiy portfolio which contained all 
my papers. Thus I found myself in an inrtant strippi d of every 
thing, and obliged to mnrch barefoot, for nineteen dnvs on the 
binning sand and gravel of the disevt; for the very day after 
this unhappy affair, 1 lost the soles of the old boots which I 
happened to have on my legs : my coat and my old breeches 
were very soon torn to a thousand tatters -not having a lilt of 
bread to cat, nor a drop of water to moisten my mouth, all tho 
comfort I had was in cursing the trade of war more than a 
hundred times a day. 

At Inst, on the twenty-second of this month, wc arrived at the 
gates of Cairo, where all the enemy’s army was intrenched, and 
waiting for us with great boldness ; hut with our usual impetu¬ 
osity we marched to attack them in their intrenelnnents ; in 
about three quarters of an hour, they had three thousand killed 
outright; the rest not being able to save tlicmsrlves, plunged into 
the Nile, winch is a river as lurge, as the. Rhone, consequently 
they were, all drywned or shot under water. After such a victory, 
we entered, drums heating, into tins city of Cairo, and conse¬ 
quently became masters of ali*F,gypt. 

I do not know, my dear mother, when 1 shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you. T repent more and more of ever coming here; 
•but it is now too late. In a word, I resign myself to the Supreme 
will. In spite of the seas which separate us, your memory will 
always be graven on ray heart; and the moment circumstances 
permit, I will break through all obstacles to return to my 
country. 

Adieu, take care of yourself, a thousand things to my relations. 

Your son, Gvim.ot +. 

* The I Mike of Wellington's account of tin- battle of Waterloo occupied 
no more.—Sec bis Despatches, edited by Col Harwood. 

t Copies of original letters from tho army of tieneral Buonaparte In 
Egypt, intercepted by the Fleet under t.*i command of Admiral Lord 
Kelson. London, live. 17M. 
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Women, it has been often remarked, are better writers of 
friendly gossiping letters than men. After the romance of girl¬ 
hood bus subsided, and their powers of observation have become 
sharpened by worldly experience, they e.ommunicate their ideas 
with more graceful case, and with a greater degree of fluency. 
The following epistle from one of the female wits of the court of 
Louis XIV. is an admirable specimen of lively, flowing humour. 
It is addressed hy the celebrated Madame de Sevignd to her son- 
in-law, from whose “ Correspondence ” we have translated it. 

“ A M. DE COULANGKS. 

“ Paris, Monday, IS December, 1670. 

"1 am going to communicate to you the most astonishing 
thing in the world ; an affair the most surprising, the most mar¬ 
vellous, the most miraculous, the most triumphant, the most 
confounding, the most unheard-of, the most singular, the most 
extraordinary, the most inconceivable, the most unforeseen, the 
most important, the most insignificant, the most rare, the most 
common, the most public, the most private ; till this day, the 
most brilliant, the most to be envied; in short, a thing of which 
past ages furnished no example, at least, no precise example, a 
thing which we don’t know how to believe in Paris; how then 
will you manage to believe it in Lyons ? a thing which has set 
everybody exclaiming, ‘ Bless me! ’ A thing which has 
covered Madame dc Bohan and Madame d’Hautcrivc with joy, 
a thing, indeed, which is to take place on Sunday, when those 
who will see it shall think their eyes arc playing tricks of decep¬ 
tion, a thing which is to be done on Sunday, though it may 
not happen till Monday. I do not expect you Involve the mys¬ 
tery all at once. Guess! I’ll give it you in three. Are you 
silent? Then I suppose I must tell it you. Listen! M. de 
Lauzun marries on Sunday in the Louvre. Answer: Whom? I 
will give it you in four, I will give it you in six, I will give it you 
in a hundred. 1 Oh 1 ’ exclaims Madame de Couhtngcs, ‘ this 
is a hard matter to guess ; it is Madame de la Vallh>re.’ Quite 
wrong, madame. ‘Mademoiselle de Retx? ’ Wrong again; 
your notions are horribly countrified. 1 Truly, we are very 
stupid,’ you answer; ‘it must be Madame Colbert.' Once 
more. ‘ Then it certainly must he Mademoiselle de Crcqui.’ 
No. I suppose I must tell you at last; he marries on Sunday 
at the Louvre, with the king's permission, Mademoiselle, Made¬ 
moiselle de * * Mademoiselle—Oh do guess her name ! lie 
espouses Mademoiselle ! The greut Mademoiselle! Mademoi¬ 
selle, daughter of the late Monsieur, graud-daugliter of Henry 
the Fourth, Mademoiselfe d’ Eu, Mademoiselle ttc Dombes, 
Mademoiselle de Moutpensier, Mademoiselle d’Orleans, Made¬ 
moiselle cousin-german to the King, Mademoiselle destined for 
the throne, Mademoiselle the only lady in France worthy of 
Monsieur. Here’s a pretty subject for gossip ! If you talk about 
it till you talk uway your senses, if you tell us plainly we lie, 
that our news is false, that we want to hoax you, to play a joke 
upon you, if, in short, you call us names, wc will not he 
affronted. Wc have done unto others as you would do unto ns. 
Adieu I By your other letters from here, you will see if we speak 
truth or not.’’ 

When men have become “ full of wise saws, and modern in¬ 
stances,” their epistolary correspondence exhibits a great variety 
both of matter and style. The man of business pares down all 
the redundancies of youthful verbosity, to “ Yours of the 
— ultimo duly received,” Ac. or “ Herewith you will receive,” 
&c. The lawyer wilt not afford any more words tor his six-nnd- 
eight-pencc, than are honestly necessary to make Ills communi¬ 
cation intelligible; while, on the^ontrary, the statesman seems 
to overburden his sentences with verbiage on purpose that liis true 
meaning may be unintelligible. The art of conducting a genuine 
diplomatic correspondence has been set forth as being most per¬ 
fect when certain words are arranged in a certain way, so as to* 
leave the actual intent and purpose of the writer quite uncertain. 
This has no doubt arisen from persons holding high situations 
of trust and responsibility, being fearful of what is called “ com¬ 
mitting themselves.” The following note from Lord Bute to 
Mr. Garrick, though on a most trivial subject, is an amusing 
instance of the kind. 

THE EARL OF BUTE TO MR. GARRICK. 

“ Wednesday, July 17, 17GU. 

“ Lord Bute’s compliments attend Mr. Garrick ! He receives 
with great pleasure the present sent him, and he assures him 
that it is much more agreeable, by being the produce of his own 


pen; and yet he is too jealous of his country’s honour, not to 
wish in silence, that it had been the first composition, as well 
as the writing of Mr. Garrick, whose talents are not only equal, 
but much superior to such a work; Lord Bute desires Mr. 
Garrick would excuse his freedom os to the purport of his letter ; 
he is persuaded his silence can never be taken ill; were it pos¬ 
sible, he would take care to prevent it*.’’ 

If any one of our readers should come to be prime minister, 
we hope he will never have sufficient ingenuity to put together 
so many words rendered so cleverly innocent of all meaning. 
The interpretation of this extra-official complimentary note is 
supposed to be as follows: the “present” to Lord Bute is 
thought to have been a farce, founded on the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham's “ Rehearsal,” hence, though written by Garrick, was 
not original, though the minister thought the actor had enough 
of talent to have invented as good a plot, and regrets that lie 
had not worked upon his own material. There could hardly be 
cited a more blundering instance of the utter confusion of rela¬ 
tive pronouns with their antecedents, than this note presents. 

Our last specimen is the pleasant and Rhrewd letter of a man 
of the world. The picture it gives of Parisian society, as it 
existed before the great Revolution, is interesting, because doubt¬ 
less true. It supplies conclusive evidence of the height of 
extravagance and prodigality to which the old regime had at¬ 
tained, and which procured its downfall. 

MR. HORACE WAI.1’01.E TO LADY SUFFOLK. 

*' Ports, Veer, 0, 176.1; hnt dots not sot out tilt the tl/A. 

“ Since Paris lias begun to fill in spite of Fontainebleau, 1 am 
much reconciled to it, and have seen several people 1 like. ] 
am established in two or three societies, where 1 sup every night. 
There is a young Comtesse d’Egmont, daughter of Marshal 
Richelieu, so pretty and pleasing, that if 1 thought it would 
break anybody’s heart in England, I would he in love with 
her. 

“ Yesterday I dined at La Borde’s, the great banker of the 
court. Lord! madam, how little anil poor all your house.-, in 
London will look after his! In the first place, you must have n 
garden half as long as the Mali, and then you must have four¬ 
teen windows, each as long as the other half, looking into 
it, and each window must consist only of eight panes of looking- 
glass. You must have a first and second ante-chamber, and they 
must have nothing in them but dirty servants. Next must lie 
the grand cabinet hung with red damask, in gold frames, and 
covered with eight large and very bad pictures, that cost four 
thousand pounds ; 1 cannot afford them a farthing cheaper. 
Under these, to give an air of lightness, must be hung bas- 
reliefs in marble. Then there must be immense armories of 
tortoise-shell and or-molu, inlaid with medals. And tlu-u you 
may go into the petit-cabinet, and then into the great salle, and 
the gallery, and the billiard-room, and the enting-rooin ; and all 
these must be hung with crystal lustres and looking-glasses, 
from top to bottom ; and then yon must stuff them luller than 
they will hold with granite tallies, and porphyry urus, and 
bronzes, and statues, and vases, fix. fix. But for fear you 
Bhould ruin yourself or the nation, the Duchess dc Gramin’oiit 
must give you Hits, and Madame de Marsau (liut; and if you 
have anybody that has auy taste to advise you, yonr cating-rooin 
must he hung with huge hunting pieces in frames of all-coloured 
golds, and at the top of ofie of them you tnay have a setting-dog, 
who, having sprung a wooden partridge, it may be flying a yard 
off against the wainscot. To warm and light this palace it must 
cost you eight-aiul-twcnty thousand Hvres a-yeur in wood aud 
candies. If you cannot afford that, you must stay till my Lord 
Clive returns with thereat of the Indies,f” &c. 

The last scene of all, 

•' That ends this strange, eventful history," 

is the letter with the black seal. Few words are required in 
that; the sable wax is the ntute, hut all-sufficient communicant. 
Death is stamped legibly upon it; and tears flow too fast to 
break the charm at once, and learn the worst. The black-sealed 
epistle is always a melancholy object; it is the alloy which 
balances,the delight so tn^ersolly imparted by the l&ter from 
the distant friend, or the lovet, relation. 

* “ Private Correspondence of David Uarrlok,*' Ac. Ac. Vol. I. p. ;»i7, 

' t Letters to and f.om Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk, and her second 
husbiqd, the Hon. George Bcrkely, Ac. Ac. Yol. 11. p. 311. 
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MARRIAGE BIDDINGS IN WALES. 

A custom is in general use in South Wales, which is called a 
“ Bidding,” and adopted for the purpose of furnishing the 
outfit of a yonng couple, wh^j entering the holy state of 
matrimony. 

In the principality of Wales, where kindred is acknowledged 
to the remotest degree of relationship, and the claims of cou#n- 
ship extend over a large connexion, considerable sums are often 
collected on occasion of these biddings; particularly when the 
parties are the children of respectable farmers : and sometimes 
cases occur when hundreds of pounds are subscribed at the call 
or bidding of some popular or influential person, such as a 
steward or titheman, whose good-will it is the policy of a tenantry 
to cultivate. 

An announcement of the intention is made in the following 
form, being a literal copy of a bidding letter, addressed to a 
country friend. The parties named therein are the children of 
small farmers in the county of Carmarthen. 

" A'|)e. Mill, HIM. 

11 As »ve intend to enter tlio Matrimonial Static, on Tuesday, the 25Hi 
day of December next, bide* Cbrlstmus-dny, wo are encouraged by our 
Friends to make a BIDDING on the occasion the same day, (be Young 
Man at liisown Dwelling-bouse, called Thkiikiiooh, uml the Young Woman 
at her Father’s House, called 1‘ -WU - YM Y N YD IJ , both in the Parish of 
Llnnellv; at either of which places the favour of your good Company is most 
humbly solicited; and whatever Donation you may be pleased to confer 
on ns then will be thankfully rcceh ed, mid cheerfully- repaid whenever 
called for on a similar occasion. 

“ Walter AVai.tErs, 
Hannah Daviks. 

" ^ The Young Man desires that all (lifts of the above nature due tn 
him be returned on the above day, and will bo thankful for all additional 
Favours granted. 

11 Also, the Young Woman's Father and Mother (John and Ilannali 
Davies), her Slater,Mmgnret), together with her Grandmother (Catherine 
Davies), desire that all Gifts of the above nature due to them be returned to 
the Young Woman on the abovo day, and will be thankful for nil additional 
Favours conferred on her.” 

On this occasion the friends were invited to two places, but 
sometimes they ull assemble at the house of one of the parties, 
w here they arc regaled with whenten and oaten cakes, and cheese, 
and cwrw da (good ale), brewed for the occasion. 

The refreshments arc laid out on a long table, at the head of 
which sits a person, having a pewter dish before him to receive 
the gifts; and us each offering is made ho registers the name 
of the person who presents or sends it; for these moneys are 
reclaimed on like occasions, either by the parties themselves, or 
to whomsoever they assign them in the invitation letter. 

It is considered highly discreditable to neglect attending 
these biddings, cither In person or by deputy, for the purpose of 
repaying any offering that may he claimed ; and so well is the 
custom established, that the sums have actually been recovered 
in courts of law, the judges deciding flh the pleu of immemorial 
prescription. 

The amount of the gift—which, although so called, is, strictly 
speaking, a loan—varies from a crown to a sovereign ; the sum 
received altogether depends upon the connexions of the parties, 
and their rank in life. It is seldom less than twenty or thirty 
pounds, and oftentimes exceeds one hundred—quite a fortune 
for a young couple entering life. 

It is true that, with the excejition of what is sent by the 
neighbouring gentry, the money collected must be afterwards 
repaid, but the calls for this purpose occur at long intervals ; in 
the mean time the debt bears no interest, and with common 
industry, a youug couple, beenmin^ypthis means passaged of all 
the necessaries, and even comforwithat their situation requires, 
can make their way in the world, and rear their children 
creditably. # . 

In the districts where this custom prevails, the country 
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people have benetit clubs, and other means fgr averting the 
misfortunes brought on by illness or want of work j and they 
arc as religious, frugal, sober, honest, and well-behaved a com¬ 
munity as any in existence. 

That this mode of advancing a loan hearing no interest to 
new-married couples, payable by small and uncertain intervals, 
answers extremely well in the almost primitive society where it 
is practised, is certain. It is an ancient custom, amongst 
an ancient people. In the district in which it is practised, there 
is little movement among the families ; almost all arc connected 
with each other by ties of blood, there held in much higher 
regard than in England, where little or nothing of the feelings 
which hind clans and tribes together are known, because those 
relations do not exist. 

Wherever the population is tixed, as is found in many agri¬ 
cultural districts, a general subscription of this sort, founded as 
it is upon some of the best feelings of our nature, might perhaps 
he introduced with advantage ; but it would ho a very doubtful 
experiment. 

The fact of such a system being in operation from time out of 
mind, to the present day, is curious and instructive. It appears 
to have been a very ancient Celtic custom ; the pcnny-wedilingt 
of Scotland bear gomo resemblance to it, but there, as far aa we 
have ever heard, repayment , the peculiar feature of theso Bid- 
dinys, is not expected. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether this custom obtains in Brittany, where the inhabitants 
we know still retain many very ancient British customs. 

A RUSSIAN UATtl. 

I mounted a drosky and hurried to a hath. Riding out to 
the suburbs, the drosky boy stopped at a large wooden building, 
pouring forth steam from every chink and crevice. At the 
gn trance stood several lialf-nnked men, one of whom led mo to 
an apartment to undress, and then conducted me to another, in 
one end of which were a turnacc and apparatus for generating 
steam. 1 was then familiar with the Turkish bath ; but the 
worst I had known was like the breath of the gentle south wind, 
compared with the heat of this apartment. The operator stood 
me in the middle of the floor, opened the upper door of the 
stove, and dashed into it a bue.ketful'of water, whirh scut forth 
volumes of steam, like a thick fog, into e,very part of this room, 
and then laid me down on a platform about three feet high, ami 
rubbed my body with a mop, dipped in soap and hot water ; 
then he raised me up, and deluged me with hut water, pouring 
several tubfuls on my head; then laid me down again, and 
scrubbed me with soap and water, from my head to my heels, 
long enough, if the thing were possible, to make a blackamoor 
white; then gave me another sousing with hot water, and an¬ 
other scrubbing with pure waler, and then conducted me up a 
flight of steps to a high platform, stretched me out on a bench 
within a few feet of the ceiling, and commenced whipping me 
with twigs of bircli, with the leaves on them, dipped in hot 
water. It was as hot as an oven where lie laid me down on the 
bench ; the vapour, which had ulmost suffocated me below, 
ascended to the ceiling, und finding no avenue of escape, ga¬ 
thered round my devoted body, fairly scalding and blistering 
me; and when 1 removed my hands from my face, I felt as if 1 
had carried awfliy my whole profde. 1 tried to hold out to the 
end, but I was burning, scorching, and consuming. In agony, 
1 cried out tn my tormentor to let me get up ; hut he did not 
understand me, or was loth to let me go, and kept thrashing me 
with the bunch of twigs, until, perfectly desperate, I sprang off 
the bench, tumbled him over, and descended to the floor. 
Snow, snow, a region of eternal snow, seemed paradise; but 
my tormentor had not done with me j Rnd, as I was hurrying to 
the door, he daalied over me a tub of cold water. 1 was so 
hot, that it seemed to hiss us it touched me ; he came at me with 
another, and at that moment I could imagine, what had ulwuyt 
seemed a traveller’s story, the high satisfaction and perfect safety 
with which the Russian, in mid-winter, rushes Irom his hot 
bath, and rolls himself in the snow. The grim f> atures of my 
tormentor relaxed as he saw the change that came over me. I 
withdrew to my dressing-room, dojied an hour on the settee, 
and went out a new man.— Stephen?i incidents of Travel. 
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missions to the south sea islands. 

I’oj.vnesia presents to the view of the philosopher, the philan¬ 
thropist , find the Christian, some of the most extraordinary moral 
phenomena. Numerous tribes of the most iguorant of our species, 
have been raised to something like their ti - ue rank as rational 
beings, to the possession of letters and the elements of science, 
to the enjoyment of social delights, nnd to the elevation of moral 
and devout worshippers of the true God. The contemplation of 
such a spectacle cannot fail to excite the most lively satisfaction 
and delightful feelings in the breast of every Christian. 

The islands in the Pacific, in which Christian Missions have 
been established, comprise the chief clusters of Eastern Poly¬ 
nesia, and comprehend New Zealand, the Friendly, Feejees, 
the Navigators’ and Harvey Islands, Tahiti, or as it was for¬ 
merly written, Otaheite, the Society, and Austral or Southern 
Islands, and the almost innumerable clusters of low islands 
forming the labyrinth or dangerous archipelago, the Marquesas, 
and the Sandwich Islands. Of all these, Hawaii, the chief of 
the Sandwich group, is probably the largest, being nearly 300 
miles in circumference, rising to an elevation equal to the highest 
land in Europe, and presenting n surface which lias been computed 
to contain four thousand square miles. The climate is remark¬ 
ably pleasant, most equally removed from the severity of a 
northern winter, and the oppressive heat of the East and West 
Indies. Hob ever numerous the islands of the Southern Ocean, 
and especially valuable their convenient harbours for various 
commercial purposes, little was known of them until the latterpart 
of the last century : most of them were then first discovered by 
British navigators. 

Captain Wallis, of his Majesty’s ship Dolphin, pursuing his 
way across the comparatively untruversed waters of the Pacific, 
discovered, June 19,1707, the lofty island of Tahiti, and anchored 
on the 23rd, in the Bay of Matavui: this he called “ Port Royal,” 
and designated the island itself, ” Kiug George the Third’s 
Island,” in honour of his royal master. 

Captain Cook being sen 1 ;, in 1“G8, to convey certain astrono¬ 
mers, to observe, at Tahiti, the transit of the planet Venus, east 
anchor in the bay of Matavai, April, 13, 1709. This distinguished 
navigator visited the Pacific On two subsequent occasions : once 
in search of a favourite object of geographical speculation at 
that period—a Southern Continent; and afterwards in hopes of 
discovering a northern passage from the Pacific to the Atlnnlic. 
During these voyages. Captain Cook visited and explored the 
eastern coast of New Holland; he re-discovered New Zealand, 
first seen by Tasman, a Dutch navigator, December 13, 1042, 
and discovered the most northerly of the Marquesas, the Society, 
Friendly and Sandwich islands. This great commander, how¬ 
ever, fell a victim to the mistaken npprehensions of the natives ; 
being killed February 14, 1779, in a quarrel at Hawaii, then 
called Owhyhee. 

Captain Cook’s published journals produced a deep impres¬ 
sion on the public mind, ns to the importance of his discoveries ; 
and excited the liveliest interest among reflecting and religious 
persons, throughout England ; a mission was therefore seriously 
contemplated by several eminent Christians, to ameliorate the 
condition of the numerous tribes of savages in the South Sea 
Islands. Among those most zculous for the enterprise, was 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. That exccllentlady died June 
17, 1791, charging her worthy chaplain and friend. Dr. Ilaweis, 
with whom she had pieviously conferred on the practicability of 
such an undertaking, to endeavour to accomplish her wishes in 
relation to Otaheite. 

Christian missions to the heathen had already been a subject 
of solemn consideration with many ministers of the gospel of 
different denominations, to which their minds had been espe¬ 
cially awakened by Dr. Doddridge. Hence originated the 
Baptist Missionary Society, projected in 1792, by that learned 
and successful missionary labourer, Dr. Carey ; and hence, after 
various correspondence, and published addresses in 1794, by the 
Evangelical Magazine, then first established, the formutiou, in 
1793, of the ” Missionary 1 Society,” since, for the sake of 
distinction, called the “ Loudon Missionary Society .” Subse¬ 
quently, the •* Church Missionary Society" was established, 
and alierwards the organization of the “ Wesleyan Missionary 
Society.” 

Dr. Ilaweis was faithful to the charge received from his noble 
patiun. ss, and became oneiof the founders and directors of the 
Missionary Society, by which, at its first general meeting, hold in 


London, during five days, September 21—25, 1795, it was 
resolved, “That a mission be undertaken to Otaheite, the 
Friendly Islands, the Marquesas, Sandwich, nnd the l’elcw 
Islands, as far os may be practicable and expedient.” This 
resolution was passed with unanimity, and with tears of joy, by 
an unusually large assembly, iM carried out at a series of meet¬ 
ings of the most extraordinary character .that had ever been held 
in the British empire for the propagation of the gospel of Christ 
miffing the heathen. Large contributions were made on the 
occasion: Captain Wilson, an eminently qualified gentleman, 
nobly offered his gratuitous services to convey the missionaries 
to Otaheite. The ship “ Duff ” was purchased tor .i'.OOOO ; and 
all needful preparations having been made, thirty missionaries, 
(she of them, being married, were accompanied by their wives,) 
embarked at London, August 10, 179G, and arrived at Tahiti, 
March 4, 1797. 

Christian missionary labours and successes among the heathen 
of the South Sea Islands cannot be rightly appreciated, without 
some general knowledge of their previous condition. These, 
therefore, it will be neeessary to describe, especially ns regards 
the Tahitians, whose character corresponded iu most particulars 
with those of the other islanders. 

They were entirely destitute of letters: they possessed a system, 
or rather fragments of an absurd mythology. They had “ gods 
many, and lords many,”—warriors, chiefs, and heroes, whom 
they had deified. Besides, they regarded with religious venera¬ 
tion certain nnimals, birds, insects, and fishes, ns having bten 
entered and possessed by their gods. Their idols, to represent 
their divinities, were made of stone nnd of wood; the latter rudely 
carved to resemble the human face, and braided with the fibres 
of the cocoa-nut husk, and adorned with the beautiful feathers 
of the parroquet. Their worship was of a character with their 
gods j all was repulsiveness and deformity in \ ice, recklessness 
in oppression, or diabolical in wanton and diversified cruelties. 
Benevolence, forbearance, or forgiveness, were never associated 
with the ideas of their gods, who were considered asbeings invested 
with power only to wreak their vengeance on the hapless objects 
of their wrath, often implacable and destructive. Human victims 
wore sacrificed when they commenced one of their sacreil temples, 
during its progress, and when it was completed; und also on 
other occasions, accompanied with rites the most revolting and 
horrible. Captain Cook was present at one of these sacrifices, 
when he counted forty-nine human skulls, all of which appeared 
recently taken from the victims 1 

Morals among this people were as low as it was possible for 
the existence of (heir miserable society. Domestic love could 
hardly be said to exist: the father and mother with their chil¬ 
dren, never, as one social, happy band, surrounded the domestic 
hearth, or partook together, as u family, of the bounties of 
Divine Providence. Their sacred institutes of Oro and Tone 
inexorably required that the wife should not eat those kinds of 
food on which her husband fed, nor eat in the same place with 
him, nor yet prepare them at the same fire : this degrading re¬ 
striction applied to all females, and from their birth to their 
dcatli; nor was it ever relaxed in sickness or pain, for wife, 
sister, or daughter. Various flesh, fowls, nnd fish, were held 
sacred as food for the men ; but inferior provisions for women 
were kept in separate baskets, and eaten in lonely solitude by 
them, in mean huts, resembling dog-kennels, when compared 
with the habitations of tfre men. Woman was, therefore, a 
wretched slave, doomed to neglect, insult, oppression, nnd 
cruelty. 

Infanticide prevailed to a most fearful extent among these 
islanders : the bloody practice attracted the notice of Cuptnin 
Cook. The. first three infants were frequently killed : in the 
largest families, more than two or three children were seldom 
spared, while the numbers killed were astonishing. Many parents, 
according to their own confessions, and the united testimony of 
their neighbours, had barbarously consigned to an untimely 
grave, four, or six, or eiyhh, or ten children, and sometimes 
even a greater number 1 

Messrs. Bennett and Tyerman, the deputation from the London 
Missionary Society, when at Tahiti, in 1821, inquired concerning 
this dreaijful practice. Th<jr. state, “We conversed with Mr. 
Nott, who liaa resided hereScom the commencement of the 
mission, ou the subject of infanticide, and learned with horror, 
that it hndbecn practised to an extent incredible, except on such 
testimony and evidence as he and the brethren on other stations 
have hqd the means of accumulating. He assured us, that three- 
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fourths of the children were wont to be murdered as soon as they 
were born, by one or other of tlieir unnatural parents, or by some 
person employed for that purpose—wretches being found who 
might be called infunl-assassim by trade. He mentioned having 
met a woman, soon after the abolition of the diabolical practice, 
to whom he said, * How many children have you ?' * This one 
in my arms,’ was he/ answer. 1 And how many did you kill ?' 
She replied, ‘ Eight! ’ Another woman, to whom the same ques¬ 
tions were put, confessed that she had destroyed seventeen 1 
Nor were these solitary cases. Sin was so effectually doing its 
work in these dark places of the earth, that, full ns they were of 
the hubitatious of cruelty and wickedness, war, profligacy, and 
murder, were literally exterminating a people unworthy to live. 
But the gospel stepped in, and the plague was stayed.” 

The Itev. J. Williams was conversing with some friends on 
this subject, in his own house in the island of Raiatea, in 1H29 : 
three native females were sitting in the room at the time, the 
oldest not more than forty years of age. Having inquired 
whether any of them tiad been guilty of the crime, it was found 
that not one was guiltless ; and it was reluctantly confessed, 
(hat these three females had destroyed not fewer than twenty-one 
infants ! one bad destroyed Jive, another seven, and the other 
nine! These were not considered extraordinary cases j as the 
dreadful practice was common : hut we refrain from detailing 
the inhuman, fiendish modes of this species of murder. 

Nc.v Zealand, the .Sandwich Islands, the Feeji'es, and others, 
were equally defiled with the abominable customs of their corrupt 
inhabitants; human sacrifices, infanticide, and even canni¬ 
balism, prevailing to an extent fur surpassing all description ; 
hut these enormities, gross, inveterate, and universal, as they 
were, have been encounter'd, corrected, and, in a most en¬ 
couraging degree, exterminated by the arduous and successful 
labours of our missionaries. 

The missionaries who were sent out by the Isindon Mis¬ 
sionary Society, in the year 1790, were received with apparent 
cordiality at Tahiti, and were assured of security by the native 
chiefs, v. lien they commenced tlieir labours, giving instruction 
to the people, both old ami young, as they could he induced 
to receive it. JJiyhlecn years, however, they laboured under 
most discouraging ciicumstances, while the wretched islanders 
were almost incessantly at war among themsilves, and their 
murderous practices were still more diminishing their num¬ 
bers. Discouraged anil dejected, the missionaries slill continued 
at tlieir post, preaching, praying, and teaching the younger 
part of the people to rend ; and when almost ready to relinquish 
tlieir enterprise in despair as to success in this worthy course, in 
1815 u most wonderful change took place, the whole population 
of Tahiti resorting to the missionaries with solicitude for in¬ 
struction. Multitudes embraced Christianity j and amongst 
them many of the priests of Tahiti and F.imeo soon nnmbajcd 
490(1 Christian converts, who delivered up their idols, many of 
which were u.-cd as fuel, and others were sent as evidences of the 
triumphs of the gospel, to gratify their benefactors in England. 
King I’omnro sent all his “ family gods ” as a present to the 
Missionary Society, to testify his gratitude, and to evince his sin¬ 
cerity. Barts of the Word of God, catechisms, and school¬ 
books, were soon printed in the native language, schools were 
established, public worship was attended by crowds, and the 
Sabbath was observed with strictness unexampled, even in Great 
Britain. * 

Christianity having thus obtained entrance into the minds of 
the Tahitians, xeul iuiiamed the minds of these new converts j a 
Tahitian Missionary Society was formed, and native teachers 
arose as missionaries fo the surrounding islands, l’laees of 
worship were soon erected, and public meetings were held at 
Tahiti, in the immense “ Royal Mission Chapel,” consisting of 
thousands of persons, and considerable subscriptions were mad* 
and remitted to the parent institution. War ceased throughout 
these islands: infanticide was abolished, together with .various 
other practices, scarcely less atrowous and abominable: propriety 
in behaviour and manners resulted, aud all the decencies 
and courtesies of life, in dress, habitations, and intercourse, 
arose. 

Circumstances seemed to rempre that a deputation from 
England should proceed to im^Gct the numerous stations of the 
Missionary Society in different parts of the world, and two 
gentlemen, George Bennett, Esq., and the Rev. D. Tyerman, were 
designated to that important service. They ltft England, May*18, 
and reached Tahiti, September 26, 18^1. Their visiting most 


welcome to the missionaries and their convqyts. They sent a 
report to the directors, in which they state— 

“ We are in health and comfort up to the present moment, 
and have been more delighted with the victorious and blessed 
results of preaching and living the gospel of Christ, than we 
are able to express : at every station where we linvc already been, 
namely, at Matavai, at Papeete, at Buuaania in Tahiti, and at 
Papetoai in this island. Truly run half Birr told ns ! 
God has indeed done great things here in* civil, moral, and 
religious view. The people here exhibit as literal nnd pleasing 
a proof of being turned from darkness unto light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, us can be conceived !" 

New Zealand became a station of the Church Missionary 
Society in 1815, through the representations of the Rev Mr. 
Marsdcn, chaplain in New South Wales ; but Sbunghce, a chief, 
who lmd visited England in 1820, made war upon Ins rivals, on 
his return in 1821, slew a thousand of his enemies, a great 
number of whom the vietors ate on the field of battle, besides 
many prisoners slaughtered nnd eaten in cold blood, as a feast for 
their children! Mr. Marsden, however, wrote in 1822, "1 
greatly lament the evils which have taken place, hut they do not 
make me despair. 1 have no doubt that the New Zealanders 
will, in due time, become a civilised nation. God will deliver 
.themfrom the dominion of the prince of this world, and they 
shall see His salvation ! ” Zealous nnd efficient missionaries from 
the Wesleyan Society lmd, the year preceding, entered into the. 
field of labour at New Zealand. Tougulaboo, also, the principal 
of the Friendly Islands, became a prosperous station of the 
AVesleyuns it! 182 '). 

We cannot follow minutely the progress of Christianity atul 
civilisation among the South Sea islanders, in this brief paper; 
but it may he remarked, that the islands of Iiunhinc and Bora- 
bora received the gospel from Tahiti, in 1810, when the in¬ 
habitants of the latter, though exceedingly ferocious, renounced 
idolatry with the rest of tlieir neighbours in the same group of 
islands. The mission in Raintea commenced in 1818 ; and the 
converts sent the snme benefit to llurutu, early in 1821, by two 
native teachers, with the Tahitian Gospel of Matthew. The 
Sandwich Islands received Christianity from Amcrirnn mission¬ 
aries in 1829, and great success lias attended their labours. 
King Riho-riho, who appealed their warm friend, arid Tnmoiee, 
king of Atooi, a still more decided professor of Christianity, 
gave the most devoted attention to the missionaries,whose labours 
produced a dictionary of the language, and a translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, with other benefit?. 

Education, civilisation, and Christianity, have continued to 
make progress among these islanders, in a manner that lias 
astonished the most intelligent classes in Europe and America. 
But a few testimonies from unquestionable authorities will most 
correctly represent the present condition and character of these 
but lately heathen, and in some cases, cannibal tribes. In the 
report of the Loudon Missionary Society for 1835, the directors 
give this retrospect of the South Sea Missions :— 

“ Forty years ago, when this Society was founded, the islands 
of the South Seas had been discovered, visited, explored, and 
abandoned, as presenting no objects worthy of lurllier regard. 
Their inhabitants were sunk still lower in wretohcdiu.xs, by in¬ 
tercourse with foreigners, and left a prey to the mem less idolatry 
that was fast sweeping them from the face ot the earth. To 
them the attention of our venerable fathers in this cause was 
first directed, anil a mission was auspiciously commenced. But 
a series of disasters followed; some of the missionaiies lost their 
lives in the field; iu 1809, all, with two exceptions, were ex¬ 
pelled, and success seemed hopeless. In 1811 the missionaries 
returned; the laird smiled upon thiir efforts, and idolatry was 
subverted, infaut-uiurder and human sacrifices ceased, education 
was promoted, converts flocked around the missionaries, churches 
wore gathered, missionary societies formed, aud teachers sent 
forth. Now the people, fast rising in the stale of nations, have, 
as fruits of the. Divine blessing on missionary perseverance, u 
written language, a free press, a representative government, 

, courts of justice, written laws, useful aits, and improved re- 
sources. An infant navy is rising »n their shores, commercial 
enterprise is promoting industry and wealth, and a muarurc of 
domestic comfort, unknown to their ancestors, now pewai.es 
tlieir dwellings. Besides tlusc and other blessings of t lie pre¬ 
sent life, multitudes lia.e entered the regions of eternal felicity ; 
and others are walking in the. fellowship and Uolintss of the 
gospel, as heirs of immortality. A nation has been born at once, 
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surrounding nations are blessed through their mercy, and, ac¬ 
cording to the latest intelligence, the prospects of usefulness, 
especially among the Navigators’ Islands, were never so en¬ 
couraging os at the present time. .Since the year 1817, the 
printing-press has been in operation, and, among a people here¬ 
tofore destitute of a written language, 105,400 copies of portions 
of the Scripture and Christian books have been put into cir¬ 
culation.” 

Civilisation is fhe natural fruit of Christianity. Henry, a 
clergyman of the Church Missionary Society in New Zealand, 
in answer to the question by the Aborigines’ committee, “ From 
the experience you have had in missionary exertions, would you 
begiu by attempting to civilise, or by attempting to christianise f 
says, ‘‘Certainly by attempting to christianise ; fifteen years 
we attempted to civilise without effect, and the very moment that 
Christianity established itself in only one instance in the island, 
from that moment civilisation commenced, and haB been going 
on, hand in hand with Christianity, but never preceded it. We 
found them decidedly a savage people, addicted to cannibalism, 
to murder, and to every thing which was evil, and accustomed 
to evils from Europeans.’’ 

The Rev. John Williams stated before the same committee, 
“ In the island of Rarotonga, which I discovered, I found them 
all heathens ; I placed native missionaries umong them, and by 
the native missionaries alone they were all converted to the pro¬ 
fession of Christianity, so that on my second visit to that very 
place I found not nil idolater remaining. This has been the 
case in eight different islands to which I have taken native mis¬ 
sionaries. The inhabitants of eight islunds were entirely con¬ 
verted to Christianity by the agency of native missionaries. The 
original station was only one island, that of Tahiti; and the 
knowledge of Christianity was conveyed to the islands where 
the American missionaries are, first, by means of native converts 
from the island of Tahiti, and so with respect to the islands 
where the Wesleyan missionaries are. Christianity was first 
conveyed to them by native missionaries from other islands. 
1 think, without including the Friendly Islands nr the American 
missionary stations, wc must have forty or fifty islands under 
our own instruction at ihe present time, by native agency, super¬ 
intended by ourselves, except in our own immediate, stations. 
The Tahitian and .Society islands are christianised; the Austral 
Islands group, about 35(1 miles from Tahiti; the Harvey Islands, 
about 700 miles west of Tahiti; the Vuvou Islands, and the 
Haput and the Sandwich Islands, where the American mis¬ 
sionaries are labouring, and ure 3000 miles north of Tahiti, 
and the inhabitants also of the eastern Archipelago, about 500 
or 0o0 east of Tahiti, have received the gospel.” 

Thus, then, amidst these dusters of islands, containing a 
population known to exceed a million, and perhaps of several 
millions, a change (as we have seen) of unequalled importance, 
because affecting so large a mass of mankind, lias been begun in 
our own time, and lias been almost imperceptibl^going forward. 
They have become factors to furnish our vessels with provisions, 
and merchants to deal with ns in the agricultural growth of their 
own country. Tlieir language lias been reduced to writing, and 
they have gained the knowledge of letters. They have, many of 
them, emerged from the tyranny of the will of their chiefs into 
the protection of a written luw, nbonnding with liberal and en¬ 
lightened principles, and 200,000 of them are reported to have 
embraced Christianity. 


MU. (1EORGR 1IIIIBKUT. 

Mr. (.cargo Tlilibert was one of the most distinguished (if those princely 
merchants whose knowledge of literature, patronage of the arts, and ex¬ 
tensive intercourse with the woild have contributed so much, in a 
great commercial country like our own, to clovntu the rank and character 
of tile class to which they belong, and to give to the pursuits or wealth an 
enlarged and liberalizing spirit. Mr. Hibbert possessed, during the most 
active period of Ills life, an uncommon influence amongst tlio grant com¬ 
mercial bodies of tlio metropolis, and more particularly amongst those 
connected with the West India trade, from liis integrity and high charac¬ 
ter, Ills great knowledge of business, his excellent sense and judgment, 
nnd bis clearness and readiness ill public speaking. lie was im excellent 
botanist, and the collection of plants which lie laid formed at Ills rnsidcuee 
at Clapliani was remarkable, not merely for its groat extent, but likewise 
for the great number of extremely rare plants which it enntnined, He 
was well known also us u very extensive and Judicious collector of books, 
prints, drawings, und paintings, and was endeared to a largo circle of 
private friends, amongst tlio most cultivated classes of society in this 
country, by In- refined yet simplo manners, his happy tamper, and his 
many social and domestic virtue*, 

Farewell Address qf the Duke of Sussex. 


LONDON. 

INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. ' 

When we look abroad over the mighty city of London, we 
are involuntarily struck with the thought, how shall any one 
mind comprehend all the springs of action that animate this 
multitude of moving beings ? how estimate’ the effects of all the 
jarring interests of the busy mass ? We can look upon its surface 
und there trace something of the circulation of its life-blood, as 
some of the veins and arteries of our frame are dimly apparent 
through their coverings, but we cannot trace and depict alt the 
ramifications ; we can feci the pulse, but we cannot lay bare the 
heart. 

It is indeed an impressive sight, striking to those who each 
day behold it, but to the stranger most wondrous. 

“ We have,” says an eloquent writer in the North American 
Review, “ an affection for a great city. We feel safe in the 
neighbourhood of man, and enjoy 1 the sweet security of streets.’ 
The excitement of the crowd is pleasant to us. We find sermons 
in the stones of side-walks. In the continuous sound of voices, 
and wheels, and footsteps, we hear * the sad music of humanity.’ 
We feel that life is not a dream, but an earnest reality; that the 
beings around us are not the insects of a day, but the pilgrims 
of an eternity; they are our fellow-creatures, each with his 
history of thousand-fold occurrences, insignificant it may be 
to us, but all-important to himself; each with a human heart, 
whose fibres are woven into llic great web of human sympathies ; 
and none so small that, when lie dies, some of the mysterious 
meshes are not broken. 

“The green earth, and air, and the sea, all living and all lifeless 
things, preach unto ns the. gospel of a great and good Providence; 
but most of all does man, in his crowded cities, and in his 
manifold powers, and wants, and passions, and deeds, preach 
this same gospel. lie is the great evangelist. And though 
oftentimes, unconscious of Ins mission, or reluctant to fulfil it, 
he leads others astray, even then to the thoughtful mind he 
preaches. Wc are iu love with nature, and most of all with 
human nature. The face of man is a benediction to us. The 
greatest works of his handicraft delight us hardly less than the 
greatest works of nature. They are ‘ the masterpieces of her 
own masterpiece.’ Architecture, and painting, and sculpture, 
and music, and epic poems, and all the forms of art, whereiu 
the hand of genius is visible, please us evermore, for they conduct 
us into the fellowship of great minds. And thus our sympathies 
are with men, and streets, and city-gates, and towers from which 
the great hells sound solemnly and slow, nnd cathedral doors, 
where venerable statues, holding books ill their hands, look down 
like sentinels upon the church-going multitude, and the birds of 
tluinir come and build their nests iu the arms of saints and 
apostles. And more than all this, in great cities we learn to look 
the world in the face. We shake hands with stern realities. W’e 
see ourselves in others. We become acquainted with the motley, 
many-sided life of mau ; and finally learn, if we are wise, to 
' look upon a metropolis as a collection of villages ; a village as 
some blind alley in a metropolis ; fame as the talk of neighbours 
at the street-door; a library as a learned conversation ; joy as a 
second ; sorrow as a minute ; life as a day; and three things os 
all in all, God, Creation, Virtue.’ 

" N ajg of all cities is London the monarch. To us likewise is 
it the great metropolis. We are not cockneys. We were born 
on this side of the sea. Our family name is not recorded in the 
Domesday Book. It is doubtful whether onr ancestral tree was 
planted so far baek as the Conquest. Nor are we what Sir 
Philip Sidney calls 1 wry-transformed travellars.’ We do not 
affect a foreign air, nor resemble tlie merry friar in the Canter¬ 
bury Tales, of whom the prologue says,— 

• Somewhat he llspcil for his wantonnessc, 

To make his English sweet upon his tongue.’ 

Nevertheless to us likewise is London the monarch of cities. 
The fact, that tlie English language is spoken in it, makes us 
feel at home there, and gives us, as it w»ere, the freedom of the 
city. Even the association ^,.o f childhood connect ns with it. 
We remember it as far backaWthe happy days, when we loved 
nursery songs, and ‘rode n-horseback on best father’s knee.’ 
Whittington and his cat lived there. All our picture-books and 
our sisters’ dolls icame from there; and we thought, poor 
children {. that everybody^ London sold dolls and picture-books, 
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as the country boy imagined that everybody in Boston sold 
gingerbread, because bis father always brought some home from 
town on market days. Since those times we have grown wiser. 
We have been in St. Paul’s church-yard, and know by heart all 
the green parks and quiet squares of London. 

“ Forty-live miles westward from the North Sea, in the lap of 
a broad and pleasant yalley watered by the Thuraes, stands the 
great metropolis, ns all the world knows. It comprises the City 
of London and its Liberties, with the City and Liberties of 
Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and upwards of thirty 
of .the contiguous villages of Middlesex and Surrey. Bast and 
west, its greatest length is about eight miles ; north and south, 
its greatest breadth about five : its circumference from twenty 
to thirty. Its population is estimated at two millions. The 
vast living tide goes thundering through its ten thousand streets 
in one unbroken roar. The noise of the great thoroughfares is 
deafening. But yon step aside into a by-lane, and anon you 
emerge into little green squares half filled with sunshine, half 
w itli shade, where no sound of living tiling is heard, save the voice 
of a bird or a child, and amid solitude utul silence you gaze in 
wonder at the great trees ‘growing in the heart of u brick-uml- 
mortar wilderness.’ Then there are the three parks, Hyde, 
Regent's, and St. James’s, where you may lose yourself in green 
alleys, and dream you are in the country ; Westminster Abbey, 
with its tombs and solemn cloisters, where with the quaint 
George Herbert you may think, that ‘ when the bells do chime, 
it is angels' music ;’ and high above ull, half hidden in smoke 
and vapour, rises the dome of St. Paul’s. 

“ These arc a few of the more sinking features of London. 
More striking still is the Thames. Above tiie town, by Richmond 
Hill and Twickenham, it winds through groves and meadows 
green, a rural silver stream. The traveller who sees it here for 
the first, time, can hardly believe, that this is the mighty river 
which bathes the feet of Loudon. He asks perhaps the coach¬ 
man, what stream that is ! and the coachman answers with a 
stare of wonder and pity, “ The Terns, sir.” Pleasure-boats 
nre gliding back mid forth, and stately swans float, like water 
lilies, on its bosom. On its banks are villages, and chureh- 
toweis, beneath which, among the putriarclis of the hamlet, lie 
many gifted sons ot song, 

> Jn sepulchres iiulicursod and green.’ 

“ In and below London tlie whole scene is changed. Let us 
view it by night. Lamps aic gleaming along the shore, and oil 
the bridges, and a full moon rising over the Borough of South¬ 
wark. The moonbeams silver the rippling, yellow tide, wherein 
ulso flare the shore lamps, with a lambent, flickering gleam. 
Barges aud wherries move to and fro, and heavy-laden luggers 
arc sweeping up stream with the rising title, swinging sideways, 
with loose, flapping sails. Both sides of the river are crowded 
with sea and river craft, whose black hulks lie in shadow, dhd 
whoso tapering masts rise up into the moonlight like a leafless 
forest. A distant sound of music floats on the air ; a harp, and 
n flute, and a horn. It has an unearthly sound; and lo ! like a 
shooting star, a light comes gliding on. It is the signal lnmp 
at the mast head of a steam-vessel that flits by, like a cloud, 
above which glides a star. And from all this scene goes up a 
sound of human voices,—curses, laughter and singing, -mingled 
with the monotonous ronr of the city, ‘ the clashing and careering 
streams of life, liurt-ying to lose themselves in the impervious 
gloom of eternity.' And now the midnight is past, and amid 
the general silence the clock strikes—one, two. Far distant 
from some belfry in the suburbs comes the first sound, so 
indistinct as hardly to be distinguished from the crowing of a 
cock. Then close at hand the great bell of St. Paul’s with a 
heavy, solemn sound—one, two. It is answered from Southwark, 
then at a distance, like an echo ; and then all around you, with 
various and intermingling clang, like a chime of bells, the clock? 
from a hundred belfries strike the hour. But the moon is already 
sinking, large and fiery, through^he vapours of the morning. It 
is just in the range of the chimneys mid house-tops, and seems 
to follow you with speed, as you float down the river, between 
unbroken ranks of ships. Day is dawning in the east, not with 
n pule streak in the horizon, but with u silver light spread through 
the sky, almost to the zenith. Jrt'TC the mingling oI moonlight 
and daylight. The water is nnged with a green hue, melting 
into purple and gold, like the brilliant scales of a fish. The air 
grows cool. It comes fresh from the eastery tea, towards wiqieh 
we are swiftly gliding t • 


“ • Earth has not any tiling to show more fulr : 
l)utl would ho be ot soul ivlio could pass 
A sight so touching tn Us majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The bounty of tlie morning ; silent, Imre, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples, He 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully sloop 
In liis lirst splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a culm so deep I 
The river glidetli at his own sweet wilt: 

Hear tied ! the vory houses seem asleep ; 

And ail Umt mighty heart is lying still I ’" 

It is difficult, almost impossible, fully to understand the work¬ 
ing of that great society, or rather congregation of societies, of 
which the population of London consists, for from the lowest 
den, to tlie stutely palace, all the inhabitants form little sepurate 
■societies, pressed together, as it were, by the vast weight nronnd 
them, as material bodies are held together by the pressure of 
the atmosphere ; each of these societies hits its own interests, its 
own characteristics, its own gossip, and is so completely wrapped 
up in itself that the Londoner is frequently more ignorant of the 
intellectual resources of tlie metropolis than he who has never 
visited it ; (the places of amusement he learns from the news¬ 
papers.) The youth who ardently pants after knowledge often 
labours in vain, for want of assistance within his reach, hut yet 
hidden from him. 

The minds of men at the present duy are bent upon the 
acquirement rent, not superficial knowledge; its possession 
is necessary to maintain a man’s rank in society, and the rising 
generation will raisr the scale of necessary knowledge yet higher. 
This effect of mi increasing improvement in the intellectual 
requisites of good society is felt and acknowledged all over the 
kingdom. Strong efforts have been made, and ure making in the 
provinces to meet it. The metropolis has led and will continue 
to lead the wny. But the peculiar constitution of its Bociety 
prevents many of tlie objects of tlie projectors of various institu¬ 
tions from being fulfilled. Tlie man of business, and most of 
those who reside in or nenr London, frequenting it daily, are 
men of business, know little that is passing beyond their diurnal 
occupation, the politics of the day, and affairs that happen in 
or projects that are taken up by tlie society, the circle, the 
domestic world., they move in ; and thus an admirable library or 
institution may he found at the elbow of many a man who is 
scarcely aware of its existence, hut?which once known would be 
prized and used. 

Ilow numerous are tlie societies, institutions, and libraries, 
public, proprietary, ami subscriptionary, yet comparatively how 
little known, even to those who reside dose to them ! The 
advantages afforded by them are little understood, and tor want 
of more extolled information very many who would otherwise 
willingly seek them, are excluded from their benefits. We purpose 
from time to time to supply this want, and to give a brief but 
correct and sufficient notice of ail such as, by the nuture of their 
constitution, arc of general interest. 


LACK MADS nV CATMlPIM.AHS. 

A most extraordinary species of manufacture ha. been contrived by an 
officer of engineers residing .it Munich, it consists of luce anil veils, witli 
open patterns ip them, mate entirely by caterpillars. Tliofollowing is 
tlie mode of proceeding;—Having made a paste of the leaves of the plant 
on which the species of caterpillar lie employs feeds, ho spreads it thinly 
over a stono or other fiat substance of the refpihed si/e. lie then, with a 
camel-hair pencil dipped In olivo oil, draws tlie pattern ho wishes the 
insects to leave open. This stone ih then placed in an inclined position, 
and a considerable number of tlie caterpillars are placed at the bottom. 
A peculiar species Is chosen, which spins a strong well: and the animals 
commence ut tlie bottom, eating anil spinning tbetr way up tn the top, 
carefully avoiding every pmt touched by tlie oil, but devouring every 
other part of the paste. Tins extreme lightness of these veils, combined 
with some strength, is tiuiy smprising. One of them measuring SliJ by 
17 inches, weighed only it grain and a half, a degree of lightness which 
will appear more strongly by contrast with other fabrics. One square 
yard of the substance of which tliesa veils aro made weighs 4 grains; 
whilst one square yard of silk gauze weighs 137 1-d grains; and one square 
yard of the finest act w clghs itlli grains’! 1 
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TIIE LOSS OF THE THETIS FRIGATE. 

The Thetis frigate of forty-six guns, and a crow of 300 men, 
which sailed from Rio Janeiro for England, having gold, silver, 
and various other treasure, on board, to the amount of 810,000 
dollars, the property of merchants and others in this country, was 
wrecked off Cape Frio, an island on the coast of Brazil, on the 5 th 
of Deer. 1830. The vessel, in the darkness of the night, had missed 
its course, and ran foul of the cliffs of that island, and in a few 
seconds the bowsprit and all three masts being carried away “ at 
ono fell swoop,” the ship was instantly reduced from the gran¬ 
deur of full sail, to a helpless and unmanageable hulk. In spite 
of the efforts of the crew, the ill-fated vessel went down before 
day-break. The preservation of so many lives was truly provi¬ 
dential, for the nook in which the Thetis was lost is the only 
spot on the whole line of coast, where they could possibly have 
been saved ; only twenty-eight out of upwards of 300 persons 
having lost their lives. With her cargo and stores she was 1600 
tons burden. 

Captain Dickinson of the Lightning sloop of war, (which had 
come into Rio on the day of the disaster,) inspired with the idea 
of professional reputation, conceived the adventurous project of 
recovering the whole, or a portion of this immense treasure, and 
by the consent of Admiral Baker, the commnnder-in-chicf on 
the South American station, he immediately made arrangements 
for what many of his friends considered an Utopia# experiment. 
But Captain Dickinson, one of Collingwood’s proteges, had 
been in “ actual and active service from nine years of age,” and 
in these “ piping times of peace,” longed for meritorious dis¬ 
tinction. 

In such a quarter of the world, the difficulties of such an un¬ 
dertaking were immense. In the first place, neither in the city of 
Rio Janeiro nor its arsenal, were to be found either of those indis- 
pensnbies—a diving-bell, or an air-pump; so that from tbe beginning 
the affair may be cited as an instance of bow much may be accom¬ 
plished by a determination to succeed in any undertaking. The 
Thetis sunk in a cove or inlet of the island of Frio, running 
inwards about 100 fathoms, and 90 fathoms broad, surrounded 
by cliffs from 80 to 191 feet in heigh), with an exposure to the 
whole force of the South Atlantic Ocean. The place looked 
terrific, and the responsibility seemed awful; yet the brave captain 
anchored on the opposite side of the island on the 31st of January, 
lauded two-thirds of his crew, which consisted wholly of 135, 
commenced the erection of store-houses, workshops, temporary 
residences, and making such other arrangements as the work 
required. This done, their first operation was to construct a 
Ui\ing-beU, which was contrived out of two two-dfc water-tanks, 
and other materials within their reach, which weighed 80 cwt. 
They nlso constructed an air-pump, hut the desideratum of air¬ 
tight hose seemed, for a time, to bailie their ingenuity. This 
difficulty was also overcome, by dressing up the hose of a Truscot 
pump and Fisher’s watering apparatus from on board. The mag¬ 
nitude, and the hazardous nature of the undertaking, may lie 
conceived from the nature of the appliances by which the diving- 
bell was to be used, and the depth of the ocean explored. While 
the diving-bell and a huge derrick or crane were being made, the 
residue of the crew were employed in forming platforms, and 
cutting roads down the face of the cliffs, for the purpose of fixing 
and working them. Thirteen feet had been taken off the top of a 
cliff, and a platform formed of 80 feet by GO, besides four other 
platforms for the working of capstans ; roads, Sec. had been out, 
and a zig-zag path down the cliff, which put together, amounted to 
a mile and-a-hnlf. This ponderous piece of machinery (tbe cranes 
when finished were upwards of 40 tons weight), and its launching, 
erecting, and fixing with cables, and cable-guys, to regulate the 
ascent find descent of tbe diving apparatus, was attended with in¬ 
finite labour and exertion. The idea of staying an immense crane, 
with from five to nine inch cables, to rooks ninety fathoms asun¬ 
der, with a complication of other auxiliary cordage and tackle, 
had in it something grand. In the mean time, however, buoys 
had been fixed, and a smaller bell had been made, and mounted 
on one of the largest ship’s boats, which enabled them to make 
observations on the state of the wreck. The Thetis had by this 
time gone to pieces, and, by'die violent commotion of the sea, 


was minutely dispersed. Tbe intrepid divers had thus gone on 
with unwearied assiduity, buffeting the waves, and removing 
impediments from below, without success, till the 31st of March, 
when a signal from the bell-men announced the welcome sight 
of dollars. Three cheers followed the ascent, of the men with 
their caps full of them, together with some gold. In the course 
of the first day, 6000 were recovered from the deep ; and, not con¬ 
tent with their success by day-light, they'followed it up, by the 
use of large torches dispersed iti the various boats, till midnight. 
In the midst of almost incredible obstacles, they proceeded, 
when the weather permitted, in recovering, from lime to time, 
immense sums of specie and bullion. On one day they took’up 
to the value of 21,ti80 dollars. The derrick being now finished, 
and, with great exertion, mounted, enabled them to remove rocka 
umt other encumbrances from the bottom, and so powerful was 
this machine, that weights of upwards of twelve tons were 
shifted by it; by it also the great bell was suspended. 
Their operations were now quite systematic, and conversations 
by signal with the submerged workmen carried on with great 
regularity. On the 24th of May, 124,000 dollars were shipped 
for England. 

The derrick, which was of immense use to them, was, by a 
tremendous storm, rendered a complete wreck, and tbeir next 
substitute was suspension chains, with a scries of cable-guys, 
which were erected from cliff to cliff, with great toil and difficulty. 
To notice the perils, tlie hair-breadth escapes, and the occa¬ 
sional privations, Captain Dickinson and his crew encountered 
for fourteen months in this service, with the excellent discipline 
on the one hand, and cheerful and indefatigable exertion on the 
other, would exceed the limits of this short notice. During 
that time, no fewer than five diving-bells were constructed, the 
violence of the sen having vendered some of them useless; air- 
pumps, hose, (which was being continually dumaged.) and other 
requisites, were manufactured; they had blasted thousands of tons 
of rock, to find proper situations for fastenings, and vast ob¬ 
structions at the bottom were removed, by all which contrivances 
and extraordinary energy and endurance, at various times they 
were ennbled to transmit to Englaud the immense sum of nearly 
GOO,000 dollars : besides which, the “Algerine,” which superseded 
the “ Lightning,” recovered a further amount of 101,500, being 
together of the entire sum lost. £’2000 worth of government 
stores were likewise saved by Capt. Dickinson. By the gre.it 
pressure of the rocks, some of the treasure formed a hard 
concrete with the particles of granite, iron nails, fragments of 
jars, glass bottles, pitch, nnd paint, and various other materials. 
It is astonishing that all this was accomplished without the loss 
of a single life in the diving-bell, or in working the complicated 
and gigantic tackle ; but three persons vvcic drowned from one 
of the boats during a storm. The elimate, however, and the 
weather, were exceedingly destructive of their health, and at 
tittles a considerable portion of them were under the doctor’s 
care. Amongst their other trials, they were subject to almost 
all the plagues of Egypt. 

In their slightly constructed huts they were attacked by 
myriads of tormentors in the shape of ants, mosquitoes, 
fleas, nnd worst of all, “jiggers.” The ants attacked every¬ 
thing eatable. The serenade of the mosquito is well known, 
but it appears the fleas assailed them in numbers beyond 
the power of any method they could adopt for their destruc¬ 
tion, for they were inhabitants of the sand. The jiggers pene¬ 
trated the skin, and formed painful and troublesome ulcers, 
especially on the feet, which sometimes produced lameness among 
half of the crew. Withal, they performed the duties of a most 
arduous undertaking in a manner which admitted of un¬ 
qualified praise, and it is a matter of exceeding regret, that any 
question should have arisen regarding tiie remuneration for such 
extraordinary exertions, and such sacrifice of health and eomfort. 
This unfortunately became the subject of protracted litigation. 
Parties claiming participation in the salvage, who were not 
within fifty miles at the time, and the underwriters mailing 
themselves of these disputes, affirmed, that being in the king’s 
service, they were entitled to no remuneration whatever. In 
the Admiralty Court .£’17,000 was awarded among the whole 
litigants, amounting to 4G0;but on an appeal to the judicial com¬ 
mittee of tl e Privy Council%*£apt. Dickinson, on behalf of 
himself and the erew of the “ Lightning,” an additional sum of 
£12,000 was obtained. But for the enterprising spirit und 
invention of Captain Dickinson, it is not likely that one dollar 
of the immense sum 1 lost, would ever have been recovered. 
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THE MORNING OVERCAST*. 

When the first Ihrobbings of his enthusiasm hud subsided, 
Peter Jones continued gazing upon the starry firmament with a 
sensation in which awe and pleasure were mingled. “ Are these 
all worlds?” he muttered; “yes—perhaps dwelling-places of 
creatures far superioV to man 1 ” He had burst the shell of his 
low, narrow idcu of the universe and of God ; his mind felt as if 
rising from earth, and longing to traverse the unfathomable space 
laid open to its range. Everywhere he now beheld Him whom 
he had been seeking ; his perception bad acquired sight, and he 
marvelled at his former blindness. He saw God in the light 
that streamed from the sun ; he saw Him in the milder radiance 
of the moon “walking in brightness he saw Him in the stars 
^hat sparkled overhead, and he beheld Him in the mennesl weed 
which he trod beneath his feet. “ His pencil,’ 1 he exclaimed, in 
rapturous joy, “has touched the flowers, that man, in these 
beautiful creations, may have a perpetual calendar of delight; 
Ilis hand has painted tlui glowing canvas of the skies, that at 
evening tide all nature may breath a prayer, and sing a hymn of 
thanksgiving.” The imagination of Peter Jones, which had 
hitherto made himself its centre, and had built its airy castles 
with grovelling materials, now sprang upwards, flitting from 
world to world, and searching out the boundaries of God's ever¬ 
lasting dominions. The mind had acquired power, equivalent 
to the possession of a new faculty; anil the hitherto ignorant 
youth was rising in the scale of creation. 

The friend and patron of Peter Jones—he who had opened to 
him the gate of I his new v orld- was one of those rare characters, 
whose familiarity, unlike the familiarity of other men, made 
those who knew him most to love him the more, and to feel 
that n more intimute acquaintanceship only deepened that affec¬ 
tionate respect which wo call reverence. His goodness was 
not a mere result of blood, or bias, or temper, hut. one of the 
fruits of a planted and wuteicd character. Ilad men provoke 
wrath and hatred; stern men make their dependants to fear 
them ; weak men exrite contempt, and good-natured men live 
under the toleration of u smile. And there, are many men who 
provoke neither hatred, nor fear, nor contempt, habitually, hut 
who move amongst the elements of the passions as a straw floats 
in I lie air. and who may he either blown up towards heaven, or 
dragged down to the earth, lint good men are peculiarly men 
of character ; their passions all tend to a balance; they have a 
central controlling powei, to adjust perturbations. They have 
often time—or they take it—to look out from tlieir own souls 
into the souls of olhei men. For generally we. see lint the mere 
framework of the humanity of others ; and often, while our own 
hearts are busily occupied with our own never-ending thoughts 
and Icelings and desires, we act, as if in: were the only self- 
thoughtful and self-feeling creatures amongst our fellows. 

Peter's patron, being a good anil a considerate man, saw with 
delight the result of the experiment which he had mude on Peter’B 
miud. He knew that the intellect of the youth was budding, 
for he beheld its blossoms through his eyes. A visible change 
was working on Peter’s outer man: the dull face became re¬ 
flective anil beamed with intelligence, and he walked with a 
firmer step. Ilis jntcllectunl parent watched the new-born indi¬ 
cations of life, and resolved to cherish that which he had begun, 
lie carried him with him to hear the. opening lecture of a 
Mechanics’ Institution, and was more absorbed in watching the 
countenance of his protege, than in listening to the words of 
the lecturer. Peter heard the speaker announce that “ snow- 
l.Eooi: is power,” nnd the words seemed to contain a self- 
illmninate.d truth—his heart responded, “ I feel it, 1 feel it!” 
Then it was proclaimed that “ what man has done, that man «an 
do; ” and l’cter vowed in his inmost sonl that he would add 
another testimony to the fact. For he heard wonderful things 
of the effects of knowledge—Row poor men hail become great 
men, and renowned in the world, because they sought for it as 
for hid tte.asnre—how man had tamed the elements by know¬ 
ledge, and compelled them to serve him—how the invisible air 
had beeu analysed, and stoneu?4Rapeiled to revea^ the secret of 
their composition, and the Jamb earth to unroi its history, and 
the comets, as they flew past, to murmur somewhat respecting 
their times and seasons. Wonder-working knonledge! Peter, 

•Continued from The lluwuuigjof the l>ay," in No.’lV. 


on that night, knew tliat he had begun to live. “No!” he 
said, “ I shull not always be a poor, insignificant creature ; I 
shall acquire knowledge, and then I shall obtain power ! ” and 
he besought God, in whom aU knowledge and all power resides, 
to aid him with heulth and strength, that he might devote alibis 
energy and all his time to the acquisition of knowledge. 

Peter now began to read with greediness whatever books oamo 
in his way. The lectures at the Mechanics’ Institution were a 
source of extraordinary delight—he would almost sooner have 
parted with a limb, than have been absent on n lecture night. 
Every day brought him fresh proof that “ knowledge is power," 
for not a day passed over without some addition to his stock of 
ideas. It is when the mind is pleasurably excited that know¬ 
ledge sinks deepest and most powerfully—and Peter’s waking 
moments were hne continued sensation of delight. He grudged 
the time necessary for cleaning himself, because it absorbed a 
portion of the time during his breakfast hour which might have 
been devoted to his hook ; he longed for the time of dinner, 
that he might have half an hour to read ; and night was his 
glory, for then came either the lecture, or a long interval pro¬ 
longed into die morning, given up to an absorbing occupation. 
Every Monday night he took up a position sturdily at the door 
of the library to get his books exchanged ; and even though the 
house had been announced to be on fire, Peter would acarcely 
have budged till he had effected Ills purpose. 

Hi; told his mother thut he would rise in the world. “ I will 
study hard,” said lie, “ 1 will learn every thing, und you will 
yet see me become a great man !” Ilis mother smiled at this 
sanguine eSpression of enthusiasm, and bidding him open his 
Bibio, desired him to rend the following verses :— 

“This wisdom have I seen under the sun, unil it seemed great 
unto me. There was a little city, and few men within it; and 
there came a great king ngninst it, and besieged it, and built 
great bulwarks against it. Now there was found in U a poor 
wise man, nml he. by his wisdom delivered the city; ye.t no man 
remembered that same poor man. Then said I, Wisdom is 
better than strength: nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is 
despised, anil his winds arc not heard.” 

“ Well,” said he, after he had road it, “ how docs this apply 
to me ? Do you not know, mother, that men were comparatively 
fools in those days, and were ignorant of the great truth, that 
‘ knowledge is power?’ Why, mother, 1 thought that you 
would not discourage me in trying to raise myself in the world !” 
She fell the rebuke, anil taking ^li-r son in her arms, told him, 
with tears in her eyes, that nobody in the wide world would 
"rejoice more truly at his success in life than his poor old 
mother. 

lie became, acquainted with a few youths, kindred spirits, all 
members of the Mechanics’ Institution, and all of them eagerly 
s.-eking after the knowledge which is power. They formed a 
little club or society, and Peter was enrolled amongst them. At 
first it appeared to him a daringly iinpude.nt thing for him to 
imagine that he could muko a speech or write an essay : hut 
then he recollected that “ what man has done, that man can do,” 
and so he tried his hand. His first speech wns applauded, nnd 
his first essay pronounced excellent, by his confederate orators 
and essayists, and Peter grew exceedingly well-pleased with 
himself. “ What a difference there is,” thought he, “ between 
what T am now, and what I was some time ago ! Surely know¬ 
ledge is power—I am becoming stronger every day.” Peter did 
not know that he was beginning to spread his peacock feathers 
to the sun—tares were growing up with the wheat. 

It would lias e turned sorrow into laughter to have been present 
at a meeting of this little band of orators and essayists. There 
they sat mitre gravely than senators, their juvenile chairman, 
with an imperturbable gravity, keeping his eye fixed on the 
rentier or speaker ; “ hear, hear! ” occasionally startled the 
stillness of the room, and a well turned period or a vehement 
assertion usually received hearty applause. They tried all 
subjects, not even excepting the “origin of evil,”— that specu¬ 
lation they left where they found it, though it did not leave them 
in the same mental condition as when they began it* discussion. 
Peter’s mind was injured ; since he had begun to think, he had 
viewed only the bright, side—the universe was t,o him an abode 
of joy, and God the God iff happiness; and how evil could arise 
and exist in the happy universe iff a God of happiness, was to 
him most distressingly inexplicable. The idea passed away, but 
it left its footmarks behind it. 

Peter’s mother having been provided with a situation, the 
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household was broken up, nnd Peter went to lodge with a fellow- 
workman, the father of a family. This man interested Peter 
exceedingly, for he was quiet, grave, intelligent, nnd temperate, 
was partial to pursuits of a mechanical nature, had a small set 
of chemical apparatus, and dabbled with experiments. Peter 
talked with him, mid walked with him, and looked upon him as 
altogether a superior mail. One duy, while he was puzzling 
himself about a passage in the llihle, he referred to his landlord 
for an opinion. “ Oh," replied the man, with a quiet kind of 
expression, between a smile and a sneer,—“ I never bother 
my head about these things.” “ Why?” “ Because I am what 
religious folks call an infidel—a deist.” Peter Jones knew what 
the word deist meant; lie knew that it implied a rejection of the 
Bible as a Divine Revelation—but then he had always heard the 
character of a deist associated with something wicked or immoral, 
while here was a man for whose general character he had a great 
esteem, and who nevertheless professed himself a deist! Peter 
was staggered- - he had felt a recoil from the man the moment ! 
he had nunouneed himself to be a deist, and now he was angry 
with himself about it. His landlord had not pressed his opinions; 
he had not even suggested them : but seeing Peter disposed to 
inquire, he lent him a few tracts and pamphlets. Peter had 
been educated not only with a reverential but, u superstitious 
respect for the Bible ■, not only did he reverence the words, but 
lie reverenced the paper on which the words wore printed. He 
felt therefore horrified at the manner in which the Bible was 
treated in the tracts he was reading, for be had not conceived it 
possible that such a tiling could be. His horror subsided into 
anger; his anger cooled ; and as he cooled, the poison was 
deposited. At first lie was afraid to say of himself, that he was 
a deist: but as soon as he mustered courage to pronounce the 
word, he repeated it again and agnin. 

Shortly afterwards he met his mother, and she asked if he 
had been at church on the preceding .Sunday. “ Oh! ” said lie, 
with a conceited air, “ I have given up all that nonsense now! ” 
The poor woman did not comprehend him : she looked at him 
for an explanation; and l’clcr, drawing his little figure up to its 
fullest length, udded, “Because I am nowadcistl” The mother 
understood that this meant a denial of tiiat faith on which her 
hope rested ; and she turned away with a sore and troubled 
heart. But Peter acted in a bravado spirit; lie told every body 
he knew that he was now n deist; and the very loudness 
and firmness of the tone in which lie anmnince.d it seemed 
necessary to eouvince himself that the fact was even so. 

Away from the consequences, it might have made one smile 
to hear this little particle of the mysterious, calling himself a 
deist. For he lived in a most marvellous world, and was him¬ 
self one of the constituents of the marvellous ; und how he 
breathed, anil how he thought, and how the stars were iu the 
heavens, and how the Bible contains tlic most ancient records 
of the race, and how it lias employed the most varied talent, 
the most extraordinary intellect, in its elucidation, anil what is 
the destiny of niau, and wherefore he is immortal—of all this 
Peter Jones knew nothing at all, or scarcely anything at all—yet 
still he went about, proclaiming, “ I’m a deist! ” 

His patron heard of this extraordinary change in one of whom 
he had entertained such a good opinion; and he sent for the 
youth, that he might learn from himself the cause. Peter went, 
full of confidence and conceit, and prepared, ns he thought, to 
out-nrgiie tlifribest, almost the only fi iend he had in the world. 
The good man soon suw how it was with Peter; and, instead of 
arguing, mildly expostulated. Peter was touched, but pride 
came to the rescue; and lie told liis patron he was free to choose 
his own opinions. “ Yes,” he replied, “ you are not only free, 
but it is your right and your duty to do so on ull important mat¬ 
ters. But what has produced this change?” “Knowledge is 
power,” said Peter, “ und Truth is the daughter of knowledge 
and power, and we should follow Truth wherever she may 
lead.” Peter was not aware that the only power which know- l 
ledge had yet given him was the power of presumption. He told 
his patron that he was tired of his native place; that he saw no 
chance of getting on in the world, and lie had resolved to go to 
London; “ fur that was the field where talent was sure to be en¬ 
couraged.” “ Fool,” said his patron, more angrily than wus his 
wont, '-you go to London with a scanty stock of ideusT with 
your principles unsettled, without a tiiadk by which to parn 
your bread, without money in your pocket, without n friend. 
Oh! young man, I tremble fur the consequences to yourself. 
How ia it that a cloud has overdJst so fair a morning! ” 


But Peter’s self-will was strong: he had lost the favour of his 
patron, he had grieved his mother, and he had also (though 
unaware of it) offended himself. His joy and happiness had all 
evaporated ; he was discontented and miserable; he hated the 
sight of friends, und he longed to break away from constraint. 
So he started for London, indulging, by the way, in vague illu¬ 
sions; the motion of travelling scattering unpleasant thoughts, 
lie arrived in the "great city” with fourpence-luilfpenny in his 
pocket; and his first solicitude Was to find out u person to whom 
his recent landlord lmd recommended him, and who would doubt¬ 
less have proved a friend, had he been found out; but lie hud long 
before left the spot where Peter thought he would have found 
him, and where else lie did not know to turn. Wearied and 
forlorn, still the novelty of the streets of London diverted the 
anxious thoughts, and night fell ere the adventurer was aware. 
The fourpence-hulfpeuny soon disappeared for the warmth of a 
lire, a loaf, and a draught of beer. As the night grew, lie felt® 
ashamed to see his empty jug stand so long before him ; for it 
looked as if he occupied the room of one who would more pro¬ 
fitably repay the shelter of the landlord’s roof. So out he weltt, 
and the night was spent in pacing the streets, chiefly about the 
Strand. Till past midnight the scene was amusing enough : the 
brilliantly lighted shops, the busy thoroughfares, and the crowds 
that swept, along on the closing of the theatres, were enough to 
engage attention. After miduight the scene was nut so busy, 
but far from being quiet. The coach, at intervals, rutiled along, 
bearing home fiom evening parties its owners or its hireis ; 
groups were returning from their taverns or their clubs; and 
unhappy prowlers walked the streets. But in all that long and 
dreary night (or rather it was the morning that was dreary,) no 
riots or interruptions to the. public peace were lemarked. 

Two other nights were passed ill a similar manner; for the 
youth’s efforts to find out liis friend were ineffectual, mul appli¬ 
cations for employment were ineffectual, perhaps partly on 
account of Peter’s dejected and squalid looks, hut principally 
because he could not tell what he could do. Subsistence, was 
procured by the sale of a handkerchief which he wore about liis 
neck, mid fur which he got a shilling. But the nights glow, each 
of them, more intolerable than before, and the desire to lie down 
in a bed became an absoibing feeling. After traversing the spa¬ 
cious extent of < fxl'oi d-sti eel , he had turned up one of I lie narrow 
streets or rather lanes of St Giles’s, because its darkness and 
dirt seemed a relief and a shelter. Here, by a faint glimmering 
of light, he saw in a window, one pane of which was supplied by 
a hat and another by a bundle of rags, that beds were to lie had 
within. He had twopcnce-halfpenny in Ins pocket; so he en¬ 
tered, and inquired ft out an Irishwoman who was superintend¬ 
ing n pot that liung over n fire, if lie rould have a bed ? '* Ay, 

sure,” was the reply; “but at what price, my darling ? I have 
beds of all sorts amt sizps.” Peter hesitated, and his hesitation 
was misinterpreted. "Ye can have abed up staiis, ns nice u 
bed as yc would wisli to lie down on, for a sixpence ; and 1 can 
give ye a bed in tins room below fa damp cellar] for threepence, 
only ye will have more company.” The confession was made of 
poverty, and tile twopence-liall'pemiy was tendered. The land¬ 
lady became for the moment less gracious; she talked of how 
often she had been “done” when she gave credit, and that a 
halfpenny was a halfpenny to her; but suddenly, as if trusting to 
her skill in physiognomy, she exclaimed, “ Sure, then, ye arn’t 
one of the common sort: have ye anybody in Loudon that ye 
know ?” and with other inquiries, until she learnt a portion of 
Peter’s history. “ And will ye pay me again, if 1 trust you?” she 
asked, looking steadily in his face. “ 1 will.” The tone of this 
answer gave confidence, and in a few minutes the young man was 
seated by the fire, a mess from the pot was placed before 
Inra, and he was enjoined to keep himself quiet. Is there 
not goodness of heart amongst the rudest and roughest of 
mankind? 

In a few minutes the room (which might have been in former 
days used ns the parlour, but which was now kitchen and hall) 
began to fill. The residents in this hotel were returning from 
their day’s avocations. There were Irish labourers newly urrived 
in town, women and children, pickpockets, and begging impos¬ 
tors. Two long forms with narrow coarse deal tables were ranged 
out—here each sat down to trdln. jheun selves to supper, accord¬ 
ing to their means, or the success of their day’s adventures. 
The most remarkable of all, at least from his noise and vocifera¬ 
tions, wus a young uthletic Englishman, dressed in an old blue 
coat, a pair of white tfbusers (it was the spring of the year), und 
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an apron rolled round him. With him was connected a young 
woman who passed ns his wife—these two were full of boisterous 
glee from the success of their speculations at different parts of the 
town. The man had passed himself off that day as a Spitnlfields 
weaver out of work, and having a young wife and a starving 
family at home. With what a laugh he recounted the fact (gin 
and beer were operating on his head) of overhearing one female 
say to another, “ l’oor man ! lie seems to be a decent tradesman 
out of work !” And a kind, bedevolent gentleman, to whom he 
had mentioned the names of several ministers and others who had 
assisted him, had interested himself for him, and had raised a 
subscription of four or live shillings for him. The young woman, 
though not so successful us her partner had been, had also earned 
a “ pretty good day’s work.” As far as could be judged from 
their conversation, their gains might have amounted to about 
twelve or fourteen shillings. 

The other individuals made a singular medley. Their modus 
of living appeared various. Several were adroit in imposi¬ 
tion day alter day, under different disguises and pretences. 
Honest wretchedness and poverty were also here, spending the 
passing night, after having arrived in London, uml knowing not 
where to turn. But the clever vagabonds ascended the. creaking 
slairs to the better sort of beds—the less fortimnte, honest and 
dishonest, went down to a cellar having an earthen flour, where 
about a dozen of truekle beds were spread out. Among tins 
inmates was at least one individual under hiding from the 
police. 

l’ctcr took advantage of the opening of the door to rush out 
from this squalid abode of wretchedness, poverty, immorality, 
and ciime. He was once more in London streets, and he 
thought that a form resembling his father was following him, and 
looking in his face, as if mournfully to upbraid him. “ All!” he 
thought, “ poor as was onr house, it never would have entered 
my mind that 1 should have fallen so low as this! Forsaken qf 
Ood and man ! or rather / have abandoned my friends, and for¬ 
saken truth, and here I am, lett utterly to myself. Is knowledge 
power? It lias given me no power, but the power of ruining 
myself!” A voice seemed to whisper in his ear—“ As a bird that 
wamlerelli from her nest, so is a man that wamleretli from his 
place!” The truth of this struck into his heart—he sat down 
on the steps of a shop-door, and wept. 


A SUNDAY AT MOSCOW. 

To one who a long time had been a stranger to the sound of 
“ the church-going hell,” few things could he more interesting 
than a Sunday at Moscow. Any one who has rambled along 
the maritime Alps, and has heard from some lotty eminence the 
convent bell ringing fur matins, vespers, and midnight prayers, 
will long remember the not unplcaaing sounds. To me there is 
always something touching in the sound of the church-ball ; in 
itself pleasing by its effect upon the sense, but far more so in 
its associations. And these feelings were exceedingly fresh 
when 1 awoke on .Sunday, in the holy city of Moscow. In 
Greece and Turkey, there are no hells ; in Russia they are, al¬ 
most innumerable; hut this was the first time 1 had happened 
tr pass the Sabbath in the city. I lay and listened, almost 
fearing to move, lest I should lose the sounds i thoughts of 
home came over tne; of the day of rest, of the gathering for 
church, and the greeting of friends at the church-door. But 
he who has never heard the ringing of bells at Moscow does not 
know its music. Imagine a city containing more than six bun¬ 
dled churches, and innumerable convents, all with bells, and 
these alt sounding together, from the sharp, quick, hammer- 
note, to the loudest, deepest peals that ever lingered on the ear, 
struck at long intervals, and swelling on the air as if unwilling 
to die away. I arose and threw open my window, dressed my¬ 
self, and after breakfast, joining the throng called to the respec¬ 
tive churches by their well-k*iown bells, I went to what is 
called the English chapel, where, for the first time in many 
months, 1 joined in a regular church-service, and listened to an 
orthodox sermon. I was surprised to see so large a congrega¬ 
tion, though I remarked among t^cm many English governesses 
with children, the English language being at thaP moment the 
rage among the Russians, ana multitudes of cast-off chamber¬ 
maids being employed to teach the rising Russian nobility the 
beauties of the English tongue. — Stephens's Incidents of 
Travel. i 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCE IN THE EAST. 

On looking at the map, we. perceive that Europe forms a com¬ 
paratively small portion of a vast continent, of which Asia is the 
main body. The llussian empire extends across this continent, 
occupying its northern quarter, from the Baltic sea to Knmts- 
chatka, and from the Arctic ocean to the Black sea, and the 
frontiers of Persia and Turkey on the west, and to the frontiers 
of China ou the east. In the interior of the continent are the 
steppes of Tnrtaria and Mongolia—extensive regions, inhabited by 
those wandering shepherd horsemen, whose forefathers have re¬ 
peatedly rushed forth in hordes, desolating the fairest poitionsof 
Asia, and making Europe tremble. Continuing south, w,i have 
Persia on the extieme west, and China on the extreme east; the 
great space between Persia, China, and the steppes, being occu¬ 
pied by tribes or nations, half nomadic, half agricultural, until, 
descending from the table-lnnd of Tibet, and the stupendous 
mountain ranges of the lltmaiuyu, which guard Hindus tun along 
the north-east, we pass through the “ Happy Valley ” of Cash¬ 
mere, and enter upon the great triangular-shaped peninsula of 
Hindustan, which contains our Indian empire. 

By referring once more to the map, the position and bound¬ 
aries of mu* Eastern dominions may he easily ascertained. The 
peninsula of Hindustan is triangular-shaped; mid it is round the 
head of tiiis peninsula that the nations lie, from whose restless¬ 
ness or enmity danger is apprehended. From tho mouth of the 
Persian gulf, extending northwards to the steppes of Tartary, and 
forming a western anil north-western boundary between Persia 
and Hindustan, are the extensive countries of Beloochistan, 
Afghanistan, and Bokhara—all inhabited by mixed races, partly 
commercial, partly agricultural, but, a far greater portion noin uiic 
nr wandering pastoral tribes, akin to the Turtars and Mongols. 
“The territory of the Afghans,” says Meeren, “ or eastern Persia, 
called also the kingdom of Cabal, Ir3m the name of the principal 
city, is inhabited by a nation, which, muking allowances for the 
influence of Moliamme.dism, Hppdars to be in pretty nearly the 
same stage of civilisation as at the time of the conquest of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Some of them occupy fixed abodes in cities and 
villages, others lead u pastoral life under the shade of tents; hut 
even in the case of the former, their wealth principally consists 
in their cattle; their constitution neurly resembling that of the 
ancient dans of Scotland. The whole rare is divided into dif¬ 
ferent elans or tribes, and though professing a general allegiance 
to a common prince, they pay a much more implicit obedience 
to their several chieftain?, though the influence of the latter is 
always greater or less, in proportion to the weight of their per¬ 
sonal character, Klphinstone found them a people of simple 
manners, whose pastoral habits presented a pigling picture j 
while at the same time they were courageous and independent: 
such also thgy were found to be by Alexander; and we cannot 
peruse without indignation the recital of their severe treatment 
at liis hands, for having attempted to defend their cities and 
possessions.” 

It is iu this direction, the north-west, or in the extensive 
border land which lies between Hindustan and Persia, that the 
chief danger is to be apprehended : for though the Birman em¬ 
pire, ou the south-east, is supposed to be likely to be troublesome, 
there is not perhaps much apprL-hension a* to the result of any 
movement in that quarter. Now, it will hardly lie doubted, thnt 
the weakening of the English power in the East would be detri¬ 
mental—a great calamity—to Hindustan, and to the general 
interests of humanity. European civilisation owes a large debt 
to the East, which we are only beginning to pay buck. We are 
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only beginning lo understand the country and people, and they 
are only beginning to feel the influence of our rule. The stores 
of Hindu literature are just opening to European scholars, and 
beginning to shed light on the early history of our race; and Hindu 
mind, manners, and morals, have received an infusion of life-blood 
by the exertions of missionaries and the translations of the 
.Scriptures. China, too—that strange country, which knew the 
composition of the fire-drug while we were handling the bow and 
arrow, and used the mariner's compass, and practised printing, 
while we were comparative savRges—is beginning to stagger under 
the repeated assaults on its exclusive system i and the roots of a 
great English empire hare been laid down in Australia. Many 
indications point to the probable fact, that ttie East, the cradle of 
civilisation, from whence issued those arts, sciences, and manufac¬ 
tures, which have lifted Europeans so high in the scale, is about 
to become again the seat of a higher and a more enhanced civili¬ 
sation, which will gradually break up the uniformity of three 
thousand years. “ It was on Asia,” says Itecrcn, "that the first 
dawn of history broke; and during succeeding ages, when Africa 
was involved in almost total obscurity, from which Europe herself 
was slowly disengaged, there rested upon Asia n degree of light 
which, if it did not illuminute equally all the great events of which 
that continent was the theatre, served at least to illustrate their 
general course, and to furnish important data towards the history 
of the human species.” The same distinguished author whose 
words we have quoted, thus speaks of that particular portion of 
Asia which we have now under consideration:—“ Of all the 
divisions of Asia, the southern, containing the territory of Hin¬ 
dustan, ia distinguishcJPby the richness and diversity of its pro¬ 
ductions. Here we not only find (with very few exceptions) all 
the products of other parts of civilised Asia, but so great a vagiely 
peculiar to its climate, that it would appear as if a new and more 
beautiful creation had sprung up under the hand of nature. 
Nearly all the spices, whidh become necessary to mankind in 
exact proportion to the progress of luxury and refinement, have 
at all times been peculiar to this region, while two of tne most 
important articles used in clothing, viz. cotton and silk, were first 
produced here, and continue to he so in an especial degree, though 
their cultivation has been gradually extended to other countries. 
These natural advantages have tendered this quarter the prin¬ 
cipal seat of Asiatic commerce; its productions have flowed from 
the east to the west in a continual stream ; and notwithstanding 
some occasional deviations in its branches, the main current has 
never been dried up. The influence which an intercourse with 
India may have had on the civilisation of mankind is a question 
worthy the close attention of the philosophical student of his¬ 
tory.” 

To disturdklr weaken the power of the English in Hindustan 
would, as we have said, be fatal, at least for a time, to the gradual 
and tranquil progress of the great re-active process now going 
on. There is no other European power that could take our place. 
Looking at the map, one might be apt to fancy that the emperor 
of Russia might march, ns Alexander marched, a great agny 
from his frontiers to the shores of the Indian ocean, and annex 
Hindustan to his dominions ; and thus, with a little license of 
expression, the Russian empire might be said to extend, in a 
solid mass, from the north pole to the equator. Such u con¬ 
tingency ia a remote one; but supposing it likely to occur within 
any reasonable period from the present time, still Russia, even if it 
were able to eonquer, could not retain Hindustan as the English 
retain it. Over the peninsula English law and order are begin¬ 
ning to be diffused—to enter the national character; and we 
are beginning to get acquainted with those active mountain 


tribes that skirt Hindustan, and whose country lias hitherto 
been all hut Hhut up from modem activity and research. But if 
the English power was broken, another European power could 
not occupy its place. Anarchy would ensue: a tremendous 
contest for dominion would arise amongst native adventurers; 
the barriers which we have erected round Hindustan would be 
overthrown ; mountain tribes from the Himalaya ranges, Af¬ 
ghans from their hills and valleys, nuy, even Tartars and 
Mongols from their distant steppes, might come like sweeping 
torrents, and renew over the fertile soil of British India some 
of the fearful scenes enacted by Ghengis Khan or Timur. Events 
such as these are as likely, and more likely, to occur than a 
Russian conquest of Hindustan. 

Before the discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, the produets of India were carried over-land into Europe 
—Alexandria in Egypt being the great emporium. “ It was a 
necessary consequence of the fuel, that the commerce of Asia 
was principally carried on by land, that it should he materially 
influenced by the political changes und revolutions which look 
place there. When new tribes of conquerors emerged from their 
deserts, and overthrew by their countless hordes an established 
empire, a revolution so complete could not but affect its com¬ 
merce also. Nevertheless, it is a remark which the whole tenor 
of Asiatic history confirms, that, though often interrupted and 
modified, the commerce of the country was never entirely de¬ 
stroyed. On the contrary, it appears always to have resumed 
its original position with greater facility than could have been 
expected ; nor arc the causes difficult to discover. The vic¬ 
torious nation soon perceived the advantages lo he derived from 
a continuance of the former state of things; the wants of the 
conquered soon became theirs also; the customs or presents 
extorted from the caravans which traversed their country enriched 
them or their chiefs ; and it may be added, that a sort of taste 
for commerce and trade prevails even among the ruder tribes of 
Asia. Less injury was inflicted on commerce by these changes 
of dynasty and wars of victorious nations, than by the anarchy 
into which despotic governments are apt to he dissolved. On 
such occasions, innumerable hordes of banditti are presently 
formed, which destroy all internal security—the restraint of a 
superior power having been removed. The anarchy and con¬ 
fusion which so long prevailed in the state of Persia, caused an 
almost total interruption of her commerce. 

“ In this manner, with some partial modifications und occa¬ 
sional interruptions, the internal commerce of Asia continued on 
the whole the same, through all the /nighty political revolutions 
which affected the interior, from the days of Cyrus and Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar to those of Ghengis Khan and Timur. As the more 
recent dynasties were built on the same foundations with their 
predecessors, so their commerce also retained the same general 
character. Its principal seats remained unchanged; and the 
countries in which these were situated were at all times adorned 
with rich and flourishing cities; which, after the most cruel 
devastations, rose again from their ashes. The wants of men, 
whether natural or fictitious, are too mighty and pressing to be 
lastingly affected, far less annihilated, eveu by war or despotism. 
One event, however, has made a.sensible epoch in the history of 
Asiatic commerce, and will, it is probable, always continue to 
influence it—the discovery of u passage to the East Indies 
round the Cape of Good llop^ It is true, that even at a very 
ancient perid.l there existed a dtS^nmunication by sea between 
the shores of Arabia and Hindustan ; and it is well known that 
this intercourse subsisted, although with some vicissitudes, 
during the Macedonian and Roman periods, as will as the 
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Arabian and Venetian. But even at tlie period of its greatest 
prosperity, this traffic boro no proportion to the vast land com¬ 
merce of Asia, through which by far the greater part of the 
productions of the East consumed in Europe, was conveyed to 
that quarter of the world by the ports of the Black and Mediter¬ 
ranean seas.”* , 

Guizot quotes, from M. Abel Remusat, a curious illustration 
of the intercourse which subsisted between Asia and Europe, 
just previous to the discovery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. “ Many men of religious orders, Italian, 
French, and Flemings, were charged with diplomatic missions to 
the court of the Great Kfian. Mongols of distinction came to 
Koine, Barcelona, Valentia, Lyons, l’aris, London, and Nor¬ 
thampton ; and a Franciscan of the kingdom of Naples was 
archbishop of Pekin. Ilia successor was a professor of theology 
in the university of Paris. But how many other people followed 
in the train of those personages, either as slaves, or attracted by 
the desire of profit, or led by curiosity into regions hitherto 
unknown! Chance has preserved the names of some of these. 
The first envoy who visited the king of Hungary on the part of 
the Tartars, was an Englishman, who had been banished from 
his country for certain crimes, and who, after having wandered 
over Asia, at last entered into the service of the Moguls. A 
Flemish cordelier, in the heart of Tartary, fell in with a woman 
of Metz, who had been carried off into Hungary; a Parisian 
goldsmith, and a young man from (lie neighbourhood of Rouen, 
who had been ut the taking of Belgrade. In the same country, 
also, lie fell in with Russians, Hungarians, and Flemings. A 
singer called Robert, after having travelled through Eastern Asia, 
returned to end liis days in the cathedral of Chartres. A Tartar 
was a furnisher of helmets in the armies of Philip the Fair, 
.lean de Plaucarpin fell in, near Cayouk, with a Russian gentle¬ 
man, nud who acted ns an interpreter; and many merchants of 
Breslau, Poland, and Austria, accompanied him in his journey 
into Tartary. Others returned with him through Russia; they 
were Genoese, Pisans, and Venetians. Two Venetian merchants, 
whom chance had brought to Bokhara, followed a Mongol 
ambassador sent by Houlogou to Kublai Khan. They remained 
many years in China and Tartary, returned with letters from 
the great Khan to the Pope, and afterwards went back to the 
Khan, taking with them the son of one of their number, the 
celebrated Marco Polo, and once more left the court of Kublai 
Klian to return to Venice. Travels of this nature were not less 
frequent in the following century. It may well he supposed 
that those travels of which the memory is preserved, form but 
a small part of those which were undertaken; and there were 
in those days many more people who were able to perform 
those long journeys J-lian to write accounts of them. Muny of 
those adventurers must have remained and died in the countries 
they went to visit. Others returned home ns obscure as before, 
but having their imaginations full of the things they had seen, 
relating them in tlieir families, with much exaggeration, no 
doubt ; but leaving behind them, among many ridiculous fables, 
useful recollections and traditions capable of bearing fruit. 
Thus, in Germany, Italy, and Florence, in the monasteries, 
among the nobility, and even down to the lowest classes of 
society, there were deposited many precious seeds, destined to 
bud at n somewhat later period. All these unknown travellers, 
currying the arts of their own country into distant regions, 
brought back other pieces of IcnmeUfigc not less precious, and, 
without being aware of it, made exchanges more advantageous 

than those of commerce. By these means, not only the traffic 

—— - ---— -- - - ■» 1 - . . *. 

* lleercn’s Hescarcliey. * 


in the silks, porcelain, and other commodities of Hindustan, 
became more extensive and practicable, and new paths were 
opened to commercial industry and enterprise; but, what was 
more valuable still, foreign manners, unknown nations, extra¬ 
ordinary productions, presented themselves in abundance to the 
mind of Europeans, which, since the fall of the Roman empire, 
had been confined within too narrow a circle. Men began to 
attach some importance to the most beautiful, the most populous, 
and the most anciently civilised, of the four quarters of the 
world. They begau to etudy the arts and the languages of the 
nations by whom it was inhabited; and there was even an inten¬ 
tion of establishing a professorship of the Tartar langunge ir. the 
university of Paris. The accounts of travellers, strange and 
exaggerated indeed, but soon discussed and cleared up, diffused 
more correct and varied notions of those distant regions. The 
world seemed to open, as it were, towards the east; geography 
made an imroenso stride.; and ardour for discovery became the 
new form assumed by the European spirit of adventure. The idea 
of another hemisphere, when onr own came to be better known, 
no longer seemed an improbable paradox; and it was when in 
search of the Zipangu of Marco Polo, that Christopher Columbus 
discovered the New World.” 

Bartholwnejr Diaz sailed past the Cape of Good Hope, which 
he called Cabo Tormentosa, from the storms with which he was 
assailed; and Vasco de Gama, sailing in his track, landed on the 
western coast of the peninsula of Hindustan. The nations of 
Europe rushed to share with the Portuguese the advantages of 
the newly discovered channel of commerce. “ A total change 
ensued when the Europeans had discovered a way to the East 
Indies round Africa. Europe no longer received the commo¬ 
dities required through the accustomed channel of central Asia, 
but obtained them direct from the southern coasts of that con¬ 
tinent, (particularly those of Hindustan,) which from that time 
necessarily became the principal seats of commerce. In con¬ 
sequence, a large proportion of the internal commerce of the 
country became attracted to the siJuntions frequented by the 
European fleets, which were thus rendered the marts for the 
productions required in the west. Nevertheless, the commerce 
of the interior continued to maintain itself, as long as the throne 
of the Persians and Mongols was occupied by princes who, with 
the love of conquest, possessed some relish for the arts of 
peace, and sufficient power to assure the safety of individuals 
withiu their empire. The iron despotism of the Turks, the 
anarchy of Persia, and the lawless inroads of the Afghans and 
Maliratlas, on the north of Hindustan, first caused the almost 
utter ruin of the commerce of central Asia, and converted into 
deserts the flourishing countries on the banks of the Euphrates 
and Indus; where the ruins of what were oncu roj^^itics are 
the only records of their former magnificence.” 

This introductory view will enable the reader better to f illow 
a sketch of the rise and progress of the English power in India, 
with other collateral subjects, which we propose introducing 
from time to time. 


DEATHS Or SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

Several men of science hnve tiled In a scientific manner. Haller, the 
poet, philosopher, and physician, lHteld hi* end approach wlili the uUtiost 
composure, llo kept fooling his pulse hi tho last moment, end «hen ho 
found that life was almost gone, he turned to Ills In other physician, ot,serv¬ 
ing, My friend, the artery ceases to heat,"and almost Instantly expired. 
The same remarkable elieuin stance had occurred to the" great Harvey; 
he kept making observations on the state of hi., pulse when life was draw¬ 
ing to its clow), •• a* if,“say* Hr. Wilson, In the oration spoken a few days 
after the event, " that ho who had taught us tile beginning of Ufe, might 
himself, of Id* departing from It. bcrqpic acquainted ;wilh those or 
death .’—U’Israeli , Curiosities <)/ Literature. 
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VICIOUS PLEASURES. 

Ten trios or wooden frames nre put under the arches of n bridge to remain 
no h uger than till the latter are consolidated. Even so, pleasures are the 
devil's scaffolding to build a habit upon ;— that formed and steady, the 
pleasures nrc sent for fire-wood, and the hell begins In this life.— Omniana, 
342. 

A HINT TO PUNSTERS. 

Let not thy laughter linndscll thy own jest, lest whilst thou laugh at it 
others laugh at thee, neither tell it often to tlio same hearers, lest thou be 
thought forgetful or barren. There is no sweetness in a cabbage twice 
Mid, or a tale twice tokl.— Qmirle* f' Fnebyridwn. 

IGNORANCE THE GREATEST OF ALL INFIRMITIES. 

So long as thou Art ignorant be not ashamed to learn ; lie that is so 
fondly modest not to ncknou ledge bin own defects of knowledge shall in 
time bo so fondly impudent iih to justify his own ignorance, ignorance 
is the greatest of all infirmities, and, justified, the greatest of all follies. 
—Quark*. 

MAGAZINE DAY. 

Magazine day is a sort of monthly era in the history of a London book¬ 
seller. The orders for the forthcoming Numbers of the various periodicals 
which he is in the luiliit of recoil ing for some days pro ion.sly, keep it eon 
stantly in his mind’s eye; and when it docs arrive, the great contest 
among the* trade is, who shall be able to supply their customers curliest. 
Magazine day can only bu hiild fairly to commence about half past nine 
o’clock, nnd before twelve you will see the various periodicals m tlu- 
iv indows of every retail bookseller throughout the length and breadth of the 
metropolis. Perhaps in no nthei instance, tlmt of newspapers alone ex¬ 
cepted, is an article so rapidly circulated over town ax pcriodunl litera 
tore on tlmt day .—Trawls m Town, by the Author of ” Random Recollec¬ 
tions.” 

VK MA LE ATTA CIIMENT. e< 

Women are formed for attachment. Their gratitude is unimpeachable, 
Their love is an unceasing fountain of delight to the mail w ho has once 
attained it and knows how* to deserve it. Hut that very keenness of sensi¬ 
bility, which, if well cultivated, would prove the soureo of your highest j 


enjoyment, may grow to bitterncm and wormwood if you fail to attend to 
it, or abuse it. 


WISDOM. 

■Wisdom o' ■*, fox, who, after long hunting, will at last cost you the I 
pains to dig out. 'Tina cheese, which, by Jiowmuch the lielier, has the | 
thicker, the homelier, nnd the coursci coat; and whereof, to a judicious 
palate, the maggots me the best. ‘Iis a sack posset, wherein the deeper 
you go, you will find it Llie sweeter. But then, lastly, ’tis a nut, which, 
unless you choose with judgment, muy cost you a loolh, mul pay you 
with nothing but n worm.-— Swift. 

CONVERSATION. 

Tho art of conversation is n rare acquitciuent, for it is tin acquirement 
of great enre and Hkill, ns well'as of nnthc faculty ; mid they who have 
genius, knowledge, andcloqueiicc.vcry frequently want it .—SirJC. Hi ydyes' 
Recollections. 

AN AMERICAN UUACK’s LOGIC. 

Of the grent 14 Itramlrcth Pills,” there is said to go forth w celtly from his 
central dcprtt, a ton weight, feneb undoubting (onlidcnce in their efficacy 
whs a mystery to us, till we met hidden tally w ith the logical demonstra¬ 
tion with which they go wrapt up, uml in which they nre doubtless swal¬ 
lowed. It is iih follows:—" What Is It flint we call the constitution *' Is 
not the constitution that which constitutes 7 and tlmt which constitutes 
is the blood. Tlieie is then but one diM-aso—impurity of blood. Now- 
does not Nature, when she wishes to become pin ificd, put her elements 
into commotion ? It is the principle of commotion, then, that purifies. 
Ought not man then to copy Nature f And do not the itmudmth Pills 
tnkenwuy the bad huinmuH from the blood, and leave the good ? Cer¬ 
tainly thejatto. (! !) 1*111, price 23 Cents the box.” Such is the precious 
logic by ^pbh tho uneduented reasoning mind r»f the multitude is 
governed by state quaeksas w ell un medical ones. The nostrums of both 
arc of the same stump, false logic.—AY 1 ' York Review. 

A PLEASANT MEMENTO MORI.' 

Luther, after he had successfully opposed the pope, and was admired by 
all tho world us the invincible champion of the true Christian faith, not 
long before his death, sent a fair gln&s to his friend Hr. Jonas Glass, and 
therewith the billowing vernen :— 

44 Hat litrutii Vitro Jome vitruiu ipvc Lutheran, 

Be similem ut frngili noscut uterque vitro.” 

•• Luther u glass, to .Jonas Glass, n glass doth send, 

That both muy know ourselves to bo but glass, my friend." 

Lath. CoIlOn. 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE IS A DANGEROUS THING. 

Memory mdigcriininatcly loaded is a very foolish thing ; and knowledge 
wrongly applied is, perhaps, worse tlinn ignorance. No one might to loam 
mme than he can digest, for instead of augmenting wbut lie already knew. 

It will only confound it. A little correct knowledge is bettci tlinn a mul¬ 
titudinous mats of loose ideas nnd inaccurate facta. —Sir Kyerton Dry dyes’ 
Recollections of Fordyn Truvck . 


VALUE OF LITERARY LABOUR. 

Sterne, when he had finished liis first and second volume of Tristram 
.Sluindy, offered them to u bookseller nt York for fifty pounds, but was 
refused; lie came to tow'n w ith his MSS., ami lie nnd Robert Dodsley agreed 
iu a manner of which neither repented. Tho Rescind, with all its merits, 
lay for a considerable time in a dormant state, till Churchill und his 
publisher became impatient, nnd almost lmpelcs# of buocosh. Hum’s 
Justice was disposed of by its author, who wu» weary of soliciting book¬ 
sellers to purchase the MS., for a trifle, and which now yicldN an annual 
income, Collins burnt his odes belore the door of his publisher. 

A BRACE OF AMR A EE A DORS, 

Each having on individual will to consult, character to establish, nnd 
interest to promote, you may us well look for unanimity mid concord 
between two lovers with one mistress, two dugs with one bone, or two 
naked rogues with one pair of breeches.— ftniekrrbocker. 

DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 

He was :l wise mnn tlmt said 14 Delay hath undone many for the other 
woild: Haste hath undone more for this. Time well managed wives all 
in both.” Tempos men possrssio, tempos after csf — time in my wealth, 
time is the field 1 cultivate, was the admirable motto of an ancient sage.— 
Lloyd's State MY/ ks. 

LIFE. 

Life is divided into three terms : tlmt which was, which is. mid which 
will Ik*. Let v.s learn from the past to profit by the present, ami from the 
present to live bettor fur the future. 

KAPOI.KON’s AMlimoN. 

There is something iih great in Napoleon's struggles after a defeat, as in 
lii& exultation after victory. The same wearing ambition, the same eon- 
mmoumichh that he w r na never made for the restraints of oidinuiy law's, 
strike une as the absorbing feelings of hi** soul. He could not, and ho 
would not, descend to the level of common men. Amid the snows of tho 
north, which had become the winding sheet of half liii»army, lie could not 
help meditating Hellenics of conquest and of government. Nothing short 
ot the sceptre of Europe would satisfy him. This all-grasping thirst lor 
empire, which prompted him to many a iiiuinph, proved uuw the very 
cause of lus downfall. On liiH return from Russia he might with ease 
have settled down, the Emperor of Franco, and sat secuiely, by amusing 
the full-grown children of that mercurial nation by fetes, ami reviews, 
and swelling epithets. Hilt this was no fame, lie must make another 
dush at Kurupe. lie did so, and, like a too-daring eugle, lie was smitten 
by tho thunderbolt, nnd pinned to a desert rock.— Fraser's Vayanne 

TTI» AND DOWN. 

The Cnrilinnl de Richelieu, when increasing every day in power, met, 
coining down the steps of the Louvre, the Duke d’Hspernon, who had for¬ 
merly been the principal favourite of tlic king. “ What news above 
there, my loid duke ?” asked he. •* None," answered the other. “ except 
you are coming up and lam going down.” 

VALUE OF TIME. 

The difference of rising every morning at six and eight, in llie course, 
of iorly years amounts to upwards of 2!J,W0, hours, or three ycais, one 
hundred und twenty-six du.i*. six hours, so that it is just the same as if 
ten }Cais of life were to bu added, of which we might coniinund eight 
hums over} day for the cultivation of our minds or tho rtcsputch of 
business. 

eating. 

Every animal eats as much as it c an prooure, and ns much as it can 
hold. A cow eats but to sleep, and sleeps but to eat; and, not content 
with eating all daylong, ** twice it slays the slain,” and eats its dinner 
o’er again. A whalo swallows ten millions of living shrimps at a draught; 
a nursling canary bird cuts its mvn bulk in a day ; and a caterpillar eats 
five bundled tunes its weight before it lies down to rise a but Ui fly. '1 he 
mite and the maggot cut tho \ery woild in width they live—they nestle 
and build in their roust beef; and the hyena, for w'nnt of lot ter, cats him- 
self. Vet a maggot has not thegout, mid a whale is not subject to sciatica. 
Nor docs Captain Lyon inform us that an Esquimaux is troubled with the 
tooth-aelic, dyspepsia, or hysterics, though fie eats ten pounds of seal, and 
chinks a gallon ut oil at a meal, and though his meal lusts as long u s his 
meat. But if eating is to produce diseases, which of nil the nosology 
would Ik- absent, from tho carcase of Captain Cochrane’s Siberian friend, 
who ate forty pounds of meat, with twenty uf rieo porridge, at a sitting ? * 

SORUOW. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul which every' new Idea emit; Unites in 
its passage to scour away. Jt is the putrefaction of stngimrd grief, and is 
remedied by exercise and motion.— Johnson. 

ALLEVIATION OF SORROW. 

To deep sorrow', and the con^ant presence of the ghost of past injustice, 
l ,ow pleiiwhit is the distraction of tqp images of crowded cilice, and gentle 
occupation.— Sir K. Hr yd yes' Jtecof lections. 

.London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Frasmi 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

THIRD ARTICLE.—CLASSIFICATION, WARES, MESSING OF THE 
OFFICERS AND CREW OF A SEVENTV-FOUR RUN SHIP. 

“ Urartu of oak tiro our ships, 

.lolly tars tiro our men." 

The total number of persons comprising the crew, or comple¬ 
ment, (as it is called,) of a seventy-four gun ship, amount, in time 
of war, to 650 : in peace, the company is one hundred less ; the 
reduction being mRde in the number of seamen: the officers and 
petty officers in each class arc the same in peace and war. 

The following is the classification, with the rate of pay to each. 
We shall specify their particular duties hereafter. 


1 (Captain 
G Lieutenants* 

1 Master 
1 Chaplain . 

1 Surgeon t 
1 Purser 

1 Naval Instructor; 


. £4H 0 
. 9 1 

. 11 10 
. 12 ft 

. M 0 
. 7 0 

. 4 II 


8 per month. 
0 — 

0 _ 

1 _ 

0 — 

0 _ 

0 — 


"In: captain maintains an establishment of his own: all the 
o ers included in the above enumeration, together with the officers 
o oyul marines, are called “ Ward loom Officers,” and they mess 
iu the centre of a room so styled, on each side of which are their 
respective cabins for sleeping. 

1 (I aimer .... 1'6 I 8 per month. 

1 Boatswain . G 4 1) — 

1 Carpenter § . . . . 6 4 8 — 

These are called the “Warrant Officers:" each has a separate 
cabin in the fore-part of the ship, in the neighbourhood of his store¬ 
room, and each has a boy to attend upon him. 

Sixteen nffites and midshipmen, in whatever proportion the 
captain may desire, but generally as follows: 


12 Mates . . . . A'3 18 

4 Midshipmen . . .’2 8 

1 Second Master ... 5 i) 

2 M aster’s Assistants . 3 11 

5 Volunteers of the first class . 1 2 

2 Assistant Surgeons . ..0 4 

1 Clerk ... .46 

These arc called the “ Gentlemenand they either mess toge¬ 
ther in the gun-room, II or in two divisions, in berths (rooms) on 
each side of the orlop-deck,If in that part called the “cockpit.” 


8 per month. 
0 _ 

■1 — 

(I — 

0 _ 

I) 

4 — 


* T,le Hrst or senior lieutenant, if he lias hehl that rank seven years 
has lit. In*, per month- When a comniuntlcr is mi buaril, bis pay is 
”•*</• "r. 4-1. per month. 

t "'lien the surgeon has served six years in that rnnk, ho obtRlns.su 
increase of pay of Is. por day up to ten years; from ten to twenty years, 
he has I4v. per day ; and after twenty years' service, ID*. per day. 

t 'I he naval instructor hns, beside*, a bounty of 30L, and SI. por annum 
from each of his pupils, which is deducted from thoir pay. 

5 The carpenter is allowed 7c per month additional for tools: 

II The glut-room is situated inkier the ward-room, and the wanl-room 
under the captain's cabin, which is under the poop. These are tiers (or 
floors) of rooms lighted from the stern iHhriows and slde-ports. 

T The orlop deck is iinrnediatjly beneath tho lower tfer of guns, and 
appinpriaied to the stowage of the ealilcs, and also to various store-rooms 
To that portion known ils the cockpit the men wounded in battle are car¬ 
ried to tho surgeon. In the midshipman's bertl> on the left-hand side of 
VOL. J. t • 


1 Seaman’s Schoolmaster 

12 

8 

9 per month. 

1 Master at Arms . 

2 

8 

0 


1 Ship’s Cook 

2 

13 

6 


2 Ship’s Corporals . • 

2 

3 

0 

_ 

1 Captain’s Coxswain 

2 

3 

0 

_ 

9 Quarter Masters 

o 

3 

0 


3 Gunner's Mates 

2 

3 

0 

_ 

fi Boatswain’s Mates . 

2 

3 

0 

__ 

3 Captains of the Forecastle 

2 

3 

0 


1 Captain of the Hold 

2 

3 

0 

__ 

1 Coxswain of the Launch 

2 

3 

0 


J Snil-uwkcr . 

2 

8 

0 


1 Rope maker 

2« 

8 

0 


2 Carpenter’s Mates * 

2 

8 

0 

— 

1 Caulker . 

2 

11 

0 

— 

1 Armourer 

2 

8 

0 

— 

The above are called “ First-class Petty Officers before tho Mast.” 


They mess indiscriminately amongst tiie crew, with the exception 
of the first flirce, who have it screened birth on the lower deck. 

3 Captains of the Foretop . .£'1 

.3 Captains of the Maintop . 1 

3 Captains of the Mast . 1 

3 Captains of the After.gnard 1 
1 A eomun of the Signals . 1 

1 Coxswain of the l’innnce . 1 

1 Suilmaker’s Mate . . 1 

1 Caulker's Mate . . 2 

2 Armourer’s Mates , . 2 

1 Coope.r . . .2 

The above are. called “ Second-class Petty 

20 Gunner’s Crew . . . £1 

11 Carpenter’s Cretv . . 1 

2 Sailmaker'a Crew , . 1 

2 Cooper's Clew . . 1 

3 Yeomen of Store-rooms . 1 

2 Cook’s Motes . . 1 

1 Barber . . . 1 

1 Purser’s Steward . . 1 

I Captain’s Steward . . 1 

1 Cujitnin’s Cook . . 1 

1 Ward-room Steward . . 1 

1 Ward-room Cook . . 1 

1 Steward's Mate . . 1 

10 Boys of the first Class . 0 

14 Boys of the secomUClass . 0 


I!) 0 per month. 

iy o — 

19 0 — 

1!) 0 —■ 

19 0 _ 

19 0 -- 

19 0 — 

3 I) — 

3 (1 — 

3 0 — 

Officers.” 

1G 0 per month. 
10 0 — 

Hi 0 — 

16 0 — 

HO — 

GO — 

GO — 

M 0 — 

14 0 — 

U 0 — 

14 0 — 

110 — 

3 0 — 

US — 

12 y — 


To these (including 12.5 marines) are added as many sailors as 
will make up the number of the crew to 630. Thcjaiiors are rated 
able, ordinary, or landnum, according to their amity. The able 
seamen, denominated A.li.’s, have 34*. per month, and are quali¬ 
fied to perform every part of a seaman’s duty. The ordinaries are 
half seamen, who do not profess to steer, heave the lead, Sec .; 
their pay is 26s. per month: and the landmen are persons who 
have only been a trip or two to seif, and not reared as mariners ; 
their pay being 23s. per month. It is usual, however, for ships of 
this rate to carry considerably more boys than the number sped- * 
tied iu the scale, particularly boys of the first class, from seventeen 
to twenty years of age ; as they grow up, they are rated landmen, 


II. M. 6. Victory, (called the larboard berth.) tho heroic Nelson breathed 
his last at Trafalgar. Tho spot las well tw that on which he fell) denoted 
by a brass mark on the quarter-deck, is eagerly inquired after by tho 
visitors to that slop at Portsmouth. 

• The carpenter's mates have 7*. Iter month additional for tools. 

1. 


Bradbury sad £v*iu, Pilotcra, wiitrfrmrih 
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and afterwards ordinaries; but few attain to the rating of A.B. 
who hare not been brought np to the sea from childhood. 

There is no limitation as to the number of sailors iiueach class, 
so, of course, every commander endeavours to obtain as great a 
proportion of A.B.’o ns possible ; and upon his success in this re¬ 
spect depends the question of whether the ship is welt or ill manned. 

It is by no means necessary, however, that the whole of a ship’s 
crew shall be able seamen, because many of the duties can be per¬ 
formed very well by ordinaries, and even landmen. Boys arc 
objectionable in ships of war, because the navy is not a good school 
to train them to seamanship -, while Jbey increase the number, and 
are equally expensive to maintain, (the only saving being in the 
difference of wages,) they add but little to the physical strength 
of the crew. 

The party of marines consist of 

1 Captain* . . . £14 14 0 per month. 

1 First Lieutenant + . .9 2 0 — 

1 Second Lieutenant .. 7 7 0 • —• 

3 Serjeants £ * .201 — 

3 Corporuls S . • .17 5 — 

2 Fifers . . .13 4 — 

114 Privates || ... 0 1!) 5 — 

The officers, warrant officers, young gentlemen, some of the 
petty officers, and the marines, are got together within a few days 
after the pendant is hoisted; the seamen ure entered as they 
present themselves on board, and also at the rendezvous on 
Tower-hill, in London, which is always open for the reception 
of seamen who volunteer for n particular ship or for general ser¬ 
vice . Sometimes houses are also opened in the large seaports; 
but this is rarely necessary, except when an increase h made to 
the number of men employed; for the generality of seamen, when 
discharged from one ship, find their way to another, preferring 
the treatment and comforts of the naval service to the usage they 
encounter in merchant vessels. 

When a volunteer prescuts himself, he is questioned by the 
commanding officer as to his qualifications in seamanship. If lie 
has served his apprenticeship in, the regukrnnunner, lie is at once 
presumed to lie quite capable of an able seaman's duty, and ob¬ 
tains tlie rating of A.B. Good men generally stipulate, however, 
for petty officers’ ratings; but these are reserved as long ns possi¬ 
ble, for the rigging of tile ship affords sufficient test by which to 
determine who arc the best entitled to them. 

If a man has served in the navy before, lie produces liis certi¬ 
ficate, of which the following is the form ; and by this liis charac¬ 
ter and capability arc ascertained. 


Namk. 

lienj. Hackslaii. 

f>ate of Kntry in tho 8or» ice. i Ilfs Ship. No. in her. 

U’.'ih, j /{• rantc. Don't Know. 

flhip'a No, 

Rating, lintry. 

M !«~j 

Ills- S.s iA 

1 

Conductj Captain's 

Nanio. 


charge. ~ | 

1 Signature. 

Kcvrnge \ Don’t 

Or din . 1030 

Jan. j 

Copt. II ittier 

\know. 


urn 1 

Mackey 

Portland 103 

A. B. 30 Mag. 

:«» Mtn/> .1 

Dootl 7). Price. 


111.14 

1037 | 


Snake . 7n 

A.B. 11 June. 

17 J«lf, 11 11 

I'm/ Alexander 


1037 

1030 1 1 1 

yootl Milne. 


* If a brevet major, 17?. lfl». per month, 
t After seven years, l« Iflt. pormunth. 
t Colour serji'uuts, 2?. 14*. Id. per month. 

5 After fourteen years’ sendee, 11. 12*. lit. per month ; mid (If enlisted 
prior to 14tli Jnnuniy, 102.’),) from seven to fourteen years, 1/.!)». !W. per 
month. 


Sufficient space is left upon this certificate (which is of doubled 
parchment, and inclosed in u tin case) to enter the names of any 
other ships in wltich the man has served; and an inspection of the 
above will show that the items respecting llcoenge have been 
taken from liis oral testimony. In fact, at the period of his ser¬ 
vice in that ship, these forms (which were introduced not long 
since, by the late Vice-Admiral Sir l’ulteney Malcolm,) did not 
exist 

The reverse of the certificate contains a very minute description 
of the man’s person; such as age, stature, cumplcxion, colour of 
hair and eyes, marks, wounds or scars ; also his place of birth 
and usual residence; and if he has been discharged or invalided on 
account 4 of any complaint or physical defect, such xausc is noted 
thereon. 

When the officer haB satisfied himself as to the man’s character 
and ability, he is handed over to the surgeon, by whom he is re¬ 
quired to strip, in order that he might undergo a minute inspec¬ 
tion as to his physical condition. If uny defects, however trifling, 
appear, or if he is more than forty-five years of ago, be is at once 
rejected; but if passed by the doctor, he is entered on thp hooks, 
and the clerk takes charge of his certificate, which is returned to 
him, filled up with the date of his servitude and the character he 
has acquired—sueh us “good,” “verygood,” “ excellent," No-., 
—attested by his captain, and when discharged. 

Seamen, owing to their habitual carelessness, very often lose 
their certificates ; in which case, on giving them new ones, it is 
usual to take down their statement as to the ships they have nlready 
served in. As a register is made from the ship’s books of every 
man’s service, and preserved in the archives of the proper depart¬ 
ment at Somerset House, his claim for pension does not suffer by 
the loss of his certificate. 

As soon ns a candidate is accepted, he is placed in the starboard 
or larboard wntcb, and some station in the ship assigned him. He 
is nt liberty to choose his own messmates, and the messes arc 
formed of parties of twelve in each. Having made his choice, lie can 
only change his mess once a mouth. This regulation is necessary to 
prevent trouble and confusion in the distribution of provisions. If 
is desirable that one or more of the petty officers should belong to 
each mess, but the selection of messmates is sclcfbm interfered 
with by the officers. The mess tables arc placed between the guns 
on the lower deck; the marines occupying those next the gun¬ 
room. The seamen's tables arc from thence forward. 


In most vessels of the elnss we are describing, the whole of 
those enumerated as (he “ Gentlemen” mess together in the gun¬ 
room. They usually elect the clerk, or one of the oldest of the 
mates, “caterer;” and, the ship's allowance of provisions being 
ample, a small contribiftion in aid thereof enables them to support 
a very good table, little inferior indeed to that of the ward-room. 
The usual subscription is about 25». per month,* und this is ap¬ 
plied to procure the necessary cooking utensils, crockery, glass, 
Ac. &c., as well as vegetables, poultry, white sugar, condiments, 
and various other articles not included in the slop’s allowance. The 
midshipmen are not permitted to carry live stock to sea, and there¬ 
fore must put up with salt meat, exceptin harbour; but in every other 
respect aprovident catererwill manage, with the above subscription, 
to maintain a comfortable mess. The oldsters, such as the mates, 


second master, assistant surgeons, and some of the midshipmen, 
take their allowance of grog and wine, and also appropriate the 


youngsters’ share, assuring tfcm^it is not good for their health. 


II Aftvi fourteen veilin' seiviee. It. 4s. W, ; and (if enlisted prior !*> 
Jann,u> 24. it; a, | from seven to fourteen years, if, < i , i . 

u Jltn Olio enter f„r general service sue available for any ship or station 
whcicuu lc'iuhcil, > 


* In sonic i,liips tbn mesn subscription is more, and tlicvo is always an 
entr.u rc tgcneiuily fit u jtmuds,I which 1 j returned to a member leaving to 
join nuetlic. ship. 
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In lmrbour, it is also usual for these oldsters to drink their wine, 
which they are enabled to procure free of duty. They have a 
steady mail appointed to act as steward; and he has a cook, and 
perhaps' a* marine, to assist him. The meals in tho gun-room 
are served at the same time as the 'ship’s company generally; the 
hour of breakfast beihg eight o’clock, dinner at noon. 

The “ Officers” mess in the vfard-room, and maintuin a greater 
profusion and variety on their mess-table, at sea particularly, 
owing to their being permitted to carry live stock—sheep, pigs, 
and poultry. The subscription is generally about 4os. per month,* 
but this is independent of wine,’ which is supplied duty free. 
Members of the ward-room mess have the Option of tukiug their 
wine or not; the allowance to those who do is half a bottle, and 
if they require an extra quantity, it is charged to such as remain 
at table at a regulated price. 

One, sometimes two, gentlemen from the gun-room arc invited 
daily to dinner in the ward-room, and the guest is olwuys placed at 
the left hand of the president, and treated with marked attention. 
In harbour, to avoid the inconvenience of having strangers conti¬ 
nually on board, one day in the week (generally Thursday) is set 
apart for the purpose j and on this day strangers from tho shore or 
from other ships are invited, and better fare than ordinary pro¬ 
vided. The purser or one of the marine officers is generally ap¬ 
pointed caterer of the ward-room mess; and the usual dinner-hour 
at sea is two or half-past two o’clock, when the members are as¬ 
sembled by the drum and life to the tune of ‘ 1 The Roast Beef of 
Old England.” Naval messes cannot make a display equal to the 
messes of regiments; because not only are the officers subject to 
constant changes, but the ships are kept in commission and the 
members held together for comparatively short periods. For these 
reasons no great expense can be incurred for linen, glass, china, 
table ornaments, or plate; the profusion of which, accumulated 
for years in military messes, gives to the establishments an appear¬ 
ance not inferior to what the wealthiest of our nobility can dis¬ 
play. In ships of war, every officer is expected to provide a couple 
of silver spoons and forks, and these form the whole of the mess 
plate; each member also furnishes a clean tabic-cloth in his turn, 
and this is the amount of the mess-table linen. It would be desi¬ 
rable that some other articles of plate, &c. should be furnished by 
the government, such being the case, in foreign navies, the officers 
paying a trifle for the use of them ; for a handsome, display has a 
very great effect on foreigners, and in this respect our ships suffer 
in comparison with those of rival nations. 

We have alluded to a subscription for wine, which is necessary, 
notwithstanding that each person on board is allowed a portion of 
wine, spirits, or beer, described in the scheme; hut the ship’s 
allowance is neveg produced at the ward-room tabic: that, with 
other articles of provisions not drawn from the purser, being puid 
for at a regulated price, and the assets thrown into the mass-fund. 
In fact, any person on board is at liberty to leave whatever portion 
of his allowance he thinks proper undrawn, and receive payment 
in lieu. 

There is another matter in w hich naval messes suffer in compari¬ 
son with the military. By long-established regulation, the officers 
of the navy and army arc allowed their wine duty-free. When the 
article is purchased from a wine-merchant, he becomes entitled 
to the drawback, upon the production of an officer’s certificate: 
but this practice was found t’o be attende^ with inconvenience on 
shore, and some years back, his Iftc Majesty, Geoyge the Fourth | 
assigned a certain sum per aiAum to each regimental mess, and to 
the engineers, artillery, and marines, in compensation for the 

« Entrance ten guineas, rcturnedhs in the gun-rooT mess. 


duty, which from thenceforth was paid, as is* usual with the public, 
in the purchase of their wine. This allowance is a liberal one; it 
considerably exceeds the duty of all wine consumed, and the excess 
makes a handsome item in addition to tho mess-fund. Moreover, 
as many regiments arc serving abroad, where no duties exist upon 
wine, the whole of the allowance ig so appropriated. It is 
strange that this indulgence has not been extended to naval 
officers, more particularly as they labour under other disodvan- 
tnges which do not apply to their military brethren ; tho captain 
particularly, who, by the customs of the service, maintains at his 
individual expense a table for tho reception of several of hi* officers 
every day; whilst the colonel of a regiment has no such obligation, 
his mess expenses being little more than the youngest ensigu’s. 

In our next we shall describe the routine of tho captain’s esta¬ 
blishment. 

ROBERT BURNS; 

Wiiat bird in beauty, flight, or song 
Can with the bard compare, 

Who sang as sweet, and soar'd as strong 
As ever child of air ? 

9 

Ilis plume, his note, bis form, could Burns 
For whim or pleasure change : 

lie was not one but all by turns, 

With trausmigration'strange. 

The blackbird, oracle of spring, 

When flow'd his moral lay ; 

The swallow, wheeling on the wing, 

Capriciously at play. 

The humming-bird, from bloom lo bloom, 

Inhaling heavenly balm ; 

The raven, in flic tempest’s gloom, 

The halcyon, in tho raliii. 

If! “ Auld Kirk Allunay,” the owl, 

At witching time oj; night; 

By “ Bonnie Doon,” flic earliest fowl 
That enroll’d to the. light. 

He was tlic wren amidst the grove, 

When in his homely vein ; 

At Bannockburn the bird of Jove, 

With thunder in his train. 

The woodlark, in bis mournful Ihiiiis ; 

The goldfinch, in his mirth ; 

The thrush, o spendthrift of his powers, 

Enrapturing heaven and earth. 

• 

The swan, in majesty and grace, 

Contemplative and still; 

lint roused,—no falcon, in tfie chase, 

Could, like his satire,kill. 

The linnet, in simplicity. 

In tenderness the dove ; 

But more than all besides was he 
The nightingale in love ! 

Oh 1 had he never stoop'd lo thame, 

Nor lent n charm to vice, 

Mow had devotion loved to name 
That bird of paradise ! 

> i. 2 


J.VNhS MoNTOOMF.Hr. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED COASTER. 

Who con stand before Hb cold 1 * 

Pialm cxlvil, 17. 

There are few classes of men more exposed to hardships and 
disaster, than those employed in the coasting trade of New 
England, particularly in the winter season. So great are their 
risks of property and life, at that time of the year, that it is the 
custom of many to dismantle their vessels and relinquish their 
employment till the spring; although they can poorly afford this 
period of cessation from labour, and consequent loss of income. 
Among those engaged in conveying fuel from the forests of 
Plymouth and Sandwich to the Boston market, there are some 
who continue their business through the winter. But they incur 
great hazards, and sometimes meet with most disastrous issues. 
One of these events it is my present purpose to relate. The par¬ 
ticulars I have ascertained from eye-witnesses of a part of the 
scene; and from one who was a personal partaker of the whole. 

In the winter of 1826-7, the weather was uncommonly severe 
for some weeks, during which the land was covered with snow, 
and the shores were encased in ice. It was a boisterous, cold 
and gloomy season. From my dwelling-house there was a plain 
view of the .little harbour of Sandwich, in which the few vessels 
employed in the business before named, shelter themselves, and 
receive their lading of wood to be conveyed to Boston. Some of 
these were already dismantled for the winter; others were laden, 
and had been waiting a relaxation of the weather,' in order to 
effect a passage. In that region a period of severe cold is com¬ 
monly succeeded by rain. The north-west wind which brings 
“ the cold out of the north,” gives place to a wind from a 
southerly point, which comes loaded with a copious vapour, and 
pours it down like a deluge. It so took place on the occasion to 
which I refer. Rain from the south-east had continued for two 
or three days, accompanied with tempestuous wind and occasional 
thunders and lightnings. It had dissolved much of the snow; 
but had filled the roads and low and level places with water. 
The ground, being hard frozen, retained the water on its surface ; 
and this, with the remaining Bnow half dissolved, rendered the 
aspect of nature cheerless, and the moving from place to place 
uncomfortable. About noon, on the sixteenth of January, the 
rain ceased, and the weather being comparatively warmer than it 
had been, gave some prospect of a few days iu which business 
might be done. 

“■ In the afternoon of that day, perceiving that there wen. some 
dry places on which the foot might be safely set, I embraced the 
opportunity to walk forth ; glad to inhale the fresh aia and meet 
the faces of men, after having been so long confined by the wea¬ 
ther. The wind was comparatively soft, but gusty; the air was 
loaded with vapours, and, in the higher regions, clouds of all 
shapes and varying densities, were seen rolling over each other in 
different directions, as if obeying no guidance of the wind, hut 
pursuing each an inward impulse of its own. 

While doubting, for a moment, which way to walk, I beheld, 
on an eminence, not far distant, a solitary individual, with his 
face towards the harbour, seeming to he deeply intent on some¬ 
thing there taking place. An impulse of curiosity moved me to 
approach him, when I discovered him to be an old experienced 
master in tlic coasting trade. 

I accosted him in the customary style of salutation, but he 
answered me not a word. His eye was intently following the 
motions of a small schooner, loaded with wood, which was slowly 
moving toward the mouth of the harbour. My own eye.’pursued 
the motion of his, till the Almira (the schooner’s name) had 
rounded the point, forming the west side of the harbour, and 
hoisting her sails, stood towards the north. As soon as be saw 
this, he lifted his hands, and exclaimed, “ He hag gone out of this 
harbour, and he will never come into it again!" I remarked that 
'the wind was southerly, and of coarse fair. But he paid no 
attention to the remark. He again lifted his hands, repeated his 
exclamation, and, with a sorrowful countenance, departed. 

1 stood awhile observing the progress of the schooner. It was 
not very rapid. The wind was vacillating, and shifting round 
about her, as if uncertain in what direction to establish itself; 
and the vessel seemed as if conscious of the uncertainty of the 
wind, and therefore, undecided as to the position of her sails and 
rudder. 

The master of the Almira was ^osiah Ellis, a man ot between 
fifty and sixty years of age. He was one whose gigantic frame 


seemed able to abide the fiercest “ pelting of the pitiless storm." 
He had go often encountered the violence of the elemeuts, and 
had so often conquered them by tlic simple energy of a vigorous 
constitution, that he took little care to guard himself against 
them. Reckless of what was to come, if he were sufficiently clad 
and armed for the present state of winds and seas, he thought not 
of what might be their condition, or his necessities for meeting 
them to-morrow. When, therefore, he felt a southerly wind and 
a favouring tide, he launched out for his voyage, with rift crew but 
himself, his son Josiali, and John Smith, a seaman; little 
regardful that winter was still at its depth, and that an hour 
might produce the most perilous changes. 

Thus prepared and manned, the Almira held on her way with 
a slow progress for several hours. The wind was changeful, but 
continued to blow from the southerly quarter, till they had passed 
Monimct Point, a jutting headland about twelve miles from 
Sandwich harbour, which makes out from the smith-easterly side 
of Plymouth, some miles into the sea. It is a high rocky pro¬ 
montory, dangerous to approach; which interferes so much with 
the passage of vessels from Sandwich to Boston, that, while com¬ 
pelled to avoid it, they yet go as near to it as safety will admit. 
Beyond this, cm its north-westerly side, is a bay, at the bottom of 
which is Plymouth harbour; a safe place when you are once 
within it; but so guarded with narrow isthmuses on the north 
and south as to render the entrance difficult, and, in tempestuous 
weather, dangerous. They passed Monimct Point about ten 
o’clock, and, having Plymouth light for a landmark, were work¬ 
ing Hlowly across the outer part of Ihe hay; hut under the dis¬ 
couragements of a dark night, a murky atmosphere, “ a sky foul 
with clouds,” and a wind so varying, that no dependence could 
be placed ou it for a moment. For some hours, they seemed to 
make no progress; and were rather waiting in hope for some 
change, than fearing one. The master himself was at the helm, 
Smith was walking to and fro upon the deck, occasionally adjust¬ 
ing a rope, or altering the positiou of a sail, and the younger 
Ellis had lain down on a bench in the cabin. Suddenly the mas¬ 
ter’s voice was heard, calling all hands in haste. His little crew 
hurried towards him, and looking towards the north-west they 
saw a clear, bright, and cold sky, about half up from the. horizon; 
the clouds were hastening away towards the south-east, as if to 
avoid some fearful enemy, and new stars were shearing at each 
successive moment in the northern and western region of the 
heavens. 

Beautiful as this sight was, in the present circumstances it was 
only appalling. It indicated a rapid change to severe cold, the 
consequences of which must be terrible. All was immediately 
bustle and agitation with the scanty crew. The first impulse was 
to run into Plymouth for shelter. But unfortunately that 
harbour lay directly in the eye of the wind, and there was little 
encouragement that they could make their way into it. They 
tncked once or twice, iu hopes to attain the cut ranee, but having 
little sea-room, and the wind becoming every moment more vio¬ 
lent, and the cold more severe, they were constantly foiled; till 
in one of the sodden motions of the vessel, coming with disad¬ 
vantage to the wind, the main boom was wrenched from the mast. 
The halyards were immediately let go, mid the mainsail came 
down, crashing and crackling ns it fell, for it had already been 
converted to a sheet of ice. To furl it, or even to gather it up, 
was impossible. It lay a cumbrous ruin on the deck, and partly 
in the sea; a burden and a hindrance on all their subsequent 
operations. 

Their next resource was to lay the vessel to the wind. This 
they effected by bracing their frozeu fore-sail fore and aft, and 
loosing the jib. It was not in their power to haul it down. Its 
motion in the wind soon cracked its covering of ice, and in so 
doing, rent the substance of the sail itself. It was subsequently 
torn in pieces. The vessel now obeyed her helm, came up to the 
wind, and so remained. 

While engaged in these operations, the anxious seamen had 
little opportunity to observe the heavens. But when they now 
looked up, behold, the whole sky was swept clear of clouds, ns if 
by magic ! The stars shone with unusual brilliancy. The moon 
hud risen before the change ok. the wind, but had been invisible 
on account of^the density of the clouds. She now appeared in 
nearly full-orbed lustre. But moon and stars seemed to unite in 
shedding that stern brightness which silvers an ice rock, and ap¬ 
pears “to increase its (.oldness. The brightness of the heavens 
was like the ]<ght of the countenance of a hard philosopher’s uu- 
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gracious deity,—clear, serene, and chilling cold. They turned 
towards the wind, and it breathed upon their faces cuttingly 
severe, charged not only with the coldness of the region whence 
it came, bnt also with the frozen moisture of the atmosphere, 
already converted into needles of ice. 

Prom the care of their vessel, they bc^n to look to that of 
their persons. They had been wet with the moisture of the air, 
in the earlier part of the night, and drenched with the spray 
which the waves had dashed ’over them dnring their various 
labours. This was now congealed upon them. Their hair and^ 
garments were hung with icicles, or stiffened with frost, and they 
felt the nearer approach of that stern power which chills and 
freezes the heart. But, in looking for proper defences against 
this adversary of life, it wgg ascertained that the master had 
taken with him no garments, but such as were suited for the softer 
weather in which he had sailed. The outer garments of the son 
had been laid on the deck, and, in the confusion of the night, had 
gone overboard. Smith, likewise, had forgotten precaution, and 
was wholly unprovided against a time like this. So that, here 
were three men, in a small schooner, with piost of their sails use¬ 
less cucumbranccs, spars and rigging covered with ice, themselves 
half frozen, exposed to the severest rigours of a winter’s sky and 
winter’s sea, and void of all clothing, save such as was Buited for 
moderate, weather on the land. 

In this emergency, they sought the cabin, and with much diffi¬ 
culty succeeded in lighting a fire ; oyer which they hovered till 
vitul warmth was in some measure restored. On returning to the 
deck, they found their perils tearfully increasing. The dampness 
and the spray which had stiffened and loaded their hair und gar¬ 
ments, had in like manner congealed in great quantities about 
the rigging, and on the deck, and over the sails. The spray, as 
it dashed over the vessel, froze wherever it struck ; several inches 
of ice had gathered on deck, small ropes had assumed the appear¬ 
ance of cables, and the folds of the shattered mainsail were nearly 
filled. The danger was imminent, that the accumulating weight 
of the ice would sink the schooner: yet all means of relieving her 
from the increasing load were utter* out of their power. 

it being now impossible cither to proceed on the voyage, or to 
gain shelter in Plymouth, there was no alternative but to endea¬ 
vour to get back to their own harbour. It was difficult to make 
the heavy and encumbered vessel yield to her helm. As to 
starting a rope, the accumulated ice rendered it impossible. 
Nevertheless, by persevering effort, they got her about; and as 
wind and tide Ifet together that way, they cleared Mnnimet Point, 
and came round into Barnstaple Bay once more. They were now 
but u few miles from thrii own homes, liven in the moonlight, 
as they flouted along, they could discern the laud adjacent to the 
master’s dwelling-house; and they earnestly longed for the day, 
in hopes that some of their friends might discover their condition, 
and send them relief. It was a long, perilous, and wearisome 
night. The cold continued increasing every hour. The men 
were so chilled by it, and so overcome with exertion, that, after 
they had rounded the last-named point, they could make but little 
effort for preserving their ship. They beheld the iee accumulate 
upon the deck, the rigging, and sails; they felt the vessel 
becoming more and more unmanageable, and their own danger 
growing more imminent every moment; yet were wholly unable 
to avert the peril, or hinder the increase of its cause. It was 
with them, 

* As If the dead should feel 
® The icy worm aruund them steal, 

And shudder us the reptiles creep. 

To revel o’er their rotting sleep: 

Without the power to Hearo away 
The cold consumers of their clay.’ 

Morning at last began to dawn. But in its first grey twilight 
they could only perceive that they had been swept by the land 
they desired, the home they loved. Yet not so far hut that, in 
the dim distance, they could see a smoke from their chimney top, 
reminding them of the dear objlcts of their affections, from whom 
they were thus fearfully separated, and between whose condition 
and their own so dreadful a contrast existed. Thoy looked 
between themselves and the shore, saw the impossibility of re¬ 
ceiving assistance from their friendb; and abandonjpg their vessel 
to fate, sought only to save tlfemsclvca from perishing of cold. 

Their last remaining sail had now yielded to the violence of the 
blast, and its accumulated burden of ice.. It hung in shattered 
and heavy remnants from the mast, ( The vessel, left.to its own 


guidance, turned nearly broadside to the wind, and floated rapidly 
along, as if seeking the spot on which It might be wrecked. 
They passed the three harbours of Sandwich, that of Barnstaple 
and Yurmouth, either of which would have afforded them safe 
shelter, could they have entered it. But to direct their course 
was impossible. With hearts more and more chilled as they 
drifted by these places of refuge, which they could iee, but could 
not reach, they floated onward to their fate. 

From a portion of the town of Deunis, there makes out 
northerly into the sea: a reef of rocks. On the westerly side o* 
this, there is a sandy beach, on which a vessel of tolerable 
strength might be cast without being destroyed; on the easterly 
side there is a cove, having a similar shore, which is a safe harbour 
from a north-west wind. Bnt the reef itself is dangerous. 

In the early part of the day, January seventeenth, an inhabitant 
of Dennis beheld from an eminence this ill-fated schooner, flouting 
down the hay, broadside towards the wind; her sails dismantled, 
covered with icc, gleaming like a spectre in tho cold beams of a 
winter’s morning. He raised an alarm and hastened to the shore, 
where he was shortly joined by such of the inhabitants as tho 
sudden emergency allowed to collect. Many were seamen them¬ 
selves ; they knew the dangers and the hearts of seamen, and wero 
desirous to render such assistance as they might. 

The strange vessel was seen rapidly approaching the reef of 
rocks, before named. She was so near, that those on land could 
look on board, but they sawno man. They coaid perceive nothing 
but the frozen mass of the disordered sails; the ropes encrusted 
with icc, to thrice their proper size, and objects so mingled in con- 
fusiou, and so heaped over with ice, that even experienced eyes 
could not distinguish whether these were frozen human beings, or 
the common fixtures on a vessel’s deck. Thinking-, however, that 
there might be living men on board, who, if they could be roused, 
might change the direction of the schooner, so as to avoid the ap¬ 
proaching death shock, they raised a shout, clear, shrill, and 
alarming. Whether it was heard they knew not. But very soon, 
the three men emerged from the cabin, and exhibited theinsclvos 
on deck -, shivering, half clad, meeting at every step a dashing 
spray, frozen ere it fell, and exposed to a cutting wind, as if they 
were 

-nil nuked feeling, and raw life.’ 

‘ Pat up your helm,’ exclaimed an aged master, ‘ make sail, and 
round the rocks ; there's a safe harbour on the leeward side.’ 
Lest his words might not be heard, he addressed himself to their 
eyes; and by repeated motions,'Vuvings, eigne, and signals, well 
known to seamen, warned them of the instant danger, and pointed 
the direction in which they might avoid it. No movement on 
board was seen in conseqnenctyjf thin direction and these signals. 
Ellis und his two men felt that such effort would be unavailing, 
and did not even attempt it. 

It was a moment of thrilling interest to both spectators and suf¬ 
ferers. The difference of a few rods, on either side, wonld have 
carried the vessel to safety and preserved the lives of the men. 
The stfsight-forward course led to instant destruction. Yet that 
Straight-forward course the schooner, with seeming obstinacy, pur¬ 
sued, as if drawn by mysterious fascination; and hurried toward 
the rocks by a kind of invincible desire. Near and more near she 
came, with her encumbered hulk, till she was lifted as a dead mass 
on a powerful wave, and thrown at full length upon tho fatal ledge. 

The men on board, when they felt the rising of their vessel for 
her last fatal plunge, clung instinctively to such fixtures as they 
could grasp, nnd in solemn silence waited the event. In silence 
they endured the shock of her striking; felt themselves covered 
not now with spray, but with the partiully frozen substance of the 
waves themselves, which made a highway across the deck. Ailed 
the cabin, and left them no place of retreat, but the email portion 
of the quarter abaft the binnacle, and a little space forward near tho 
windlass. To the former place they retreated, as soon as they re-, 
covered from the shock, and there they stood, drenched, shivering, 
and ready to perish; expecting at every moment the fabric under 
their feet to dissolve; and feeling their powers of life becoming 
less and less adequate to sustain the increasing intensity of cold. 

‘ We will make an effort to save them j’ said the agonised spec¬ 
tators of the scene. A boat was procured, and manned by a hardy 
crew, resolved to risk their lives for the salvation of their imperilled, 
although unknown fellow men. The surf ran heavy, and was com¬ 
posed of that kind of ice-thickened substance, called technically 
sludge i a substunce much like floating anow. Through this she 
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was shoved with great, effort, by men who waded deep into the 
semi-fluid mass for the purpose. But scarcely had she reached the 
outer edge of the surf, when a refluent sea conquered and filled her. 
Fortunately, she had not gone so far, but that a long and slender 
warp, east from the shore, reached one of the men. lie caught it 
and attached it to the boat, which was drawn back to land by their 
* friends, and no lives were lost. 

They on the wreck had gazed with soul-absorbing interest on 
this attempt at their rescue. They witnessed its failure, and their 
hearts died within them. One of them was soon after seen to go 
forward and sit down on the windlass. ‘ Rise, rise, and stir your¬ 
self,’ exclaimed many voices at once. They had not read the 
maxim of Dr. Solander, concerning people exposed to severe cold : 
* He that sits down will sleep, and he that sleeps will wake no 
more.' They knew this truth by the sterner teachings of the expe¬ 
rience of associates of their own, and by the sayings of their fathers, 
whose wisdom they revered. Hence their exclamation to him who 
had taken his seat. It was Smith. He rose not, however, at their 
call, and they said mournfully, one to another, ‘ he will never rise 
again.’ Iledidnot. In truth, in a little while he was so encrusted 
with ice, that they could not distinguish the human form from other 
equally disguised objects that lay around it •, und when afterwards 
they got on board the body was gone. It had been washed away, 
no one knew when, nor has it ever been known that the sea has 
given up this dead. 

The father and son how stood alone. The only shelter they 
could obtain from the icy wind and drenching sea, was by occasion¬ 
ally screening themselves on the iee side of the low binnacle. But 
there they experienced so soon the commencement of the deadly 
torpor, that they ceased making use of this refuge, and only sought 
to keep themselves in motion. But resolution, struggling against 
a disposition of nature, fails at last. The father was seen to go 
forward and seat himself as Smith had done before. Again the 
warning cry was raised, and again it was disregarded. ‘We will 
save him yet,’ it was exclaimed by the sympathising spectators. 
The boat was again manned, and again launched, and reached 
beyond the surf in safety. But to get on board the wreck was 
utterly impossible. They came so near that they could speak to 
the younger Ellis, and hear his voice iu reply. But such was the 
violence of winds and waves dashing on the rocks and over the 
wreck, that they couid npproach no nearer. They were compelled 
to turn about, leaving the father to sleep the sleep of death, with 
scarce a hope that the son could be saved. But they encouraged 
him to persevere in his efforts to,keep from falling asleep. They 
told him that the rising tide would probably lift the vessel from her 
present position and bring her where they could come on board! 
that they would keep a constant watch, and embrace the first prac¬ 
ticable means for his deliverance, He heard them, saw them 
depart, and with a sad heart took his station on the cabin stairs, 
where, standing knee-deep in the half frozen water that filled the 
cabin, he could in some measure screen his thin-clad form from the 
cold wind. But here ho twice detected himself in falling asleep, 
and left the dangerous post; preferring to expose himself to the 
bleak wind on the quarter rather than sit down beneath a'shelter 
and die. There he made it his object to keep himself in motion, 
and the people, when they saw him in danger of relinquishing this 
only means of preservation, shouted, and moved and stirred him 
to new effort. 

It took place as the seamen had predicted. The rising tide 
lifted the vessel from her dangerous position, and brought-her on 
to a sand, where the people with much effort got on board, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. They found young Ellis on the 
quarter-deck bolding on to the tiller ropes. He had become too 
much exhausted to continue his life-preserving movements, and the 
stillness of an apparently last sleep had been for some time stealing 
oyer him. His hands were frozen to the rope9 which they grasped, 
his feet and ankles were encrusted with ice, aud he was so far gone 
.that he was source conscious of the presence of his deliverers. 

Their moving him roused him a little. Yet he said nuthiug, till, 
as they bore him by his father’s body, ho muttered, 1 There lies my 
poor father,' and relapsed into a stupor, from which he only 
awaked after he had been conveyed on shore, aud customary means 
were employed for his restoration. Through the hnmnne attention 
of the inhabitants, he was restored, but with the ultimate loss of 
the extremities of his hands, and his feet. He still survives, a 
useful fitizen, notwithstanding these mutilations. But the memory 
of that fearful night and day is fresh in his mind. It taught him, 
in truth, the inefficiency of humai/strcngth, when matched against J 


the elements of nature; and made manifest, likewise, the value of 
that kindness of man to man, which leads him to watch and labour, 
and expose even his life, for the shipwrecked stranger; to minister 
to his wants, and nurse his weakness, and safely restore him to his 
family and friends. A child of their own conld not have beenmore 
kindly or carefully attended than he was, nor more liberally pro¬ 
vided for, by the humane people among whom be was cast. I 
doubt not there is a recompense for them, witli Him who hath said, 
1 inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
Jirethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 

Render, I know not what interest yon may take in my simple 
narrative, but I have given you a true account of the smi’- 

WKKCKKO COASTER. 


MRS. ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, one of the most amiable and 
useful writers of her time, was born at Belfast, in Ireland, on the 
25th of July, 1758. She lost her father the year after her birth, 
but, by the care of a vforthy and affectionate mother, her infant 
years, and those of her brother and sister, were watched over 
witli great solicitude, and, iu lack of fortune, she brought them 
up in the opinion that a good education is the best patrimony. 
When Elizabeth was but six years of age, circumstances arose 
which led to a dismemberment of the family, and she was put 
under the care of an uncle*and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, at 
a retired estate near Stirling, in Scotland. Mr. Marshall is 
described by Mrs. Hamilton as a man to whom might well lie 
applied what Barns said of an Ayrshire friend, that he held bis 
patent of nobility direct from Almighty God,—one whose senti¬ 
ments would lmve done honour to the most exalted station. 
With these excellent people Elizabeth spent two years in Stir¬ 
lingshire, where she acquired habits of hardihood and enterprise, 
readily joining in fording the burnt in summer, and sliding over 
them in winter j her preceptress, Mrs. Marshall, following the 
opinion of Dugald Stewart, that, “when nature is allowed free 
scope, the curiosity during early youth is alive to every external 
object and to every external occurrence. Whenever a child con¬ 
tracts a dislike for those amusements suited to its age, the best 
of all education i9 lost, which nnture has prepared amidst the 
active sports and hazardous adventures of childhood, it is from 
these alone that we can acquire, not only that force of character 
which is suited to the more arduous situations of life, but that 
complete and prompt command of attention to things external, 
without which the highest endowments of the understanding, 
however they may fit a man for the solitary speculations of the 
closet, are but of little use in the practice of affairs, or for en¬ 
abling him to profit by his personal experience:’’—a passage 
which Mrs. Hamilton often quoted in reference to her own happy 
childhood. 

Under Mrs. Marshall she became an adept in reading.* “ In 
books she soon discovered a substitute even for a playmate: her 
first hero was Wallace, with whom she became enamoured, by 
learning to recite Blind Harry’s lays. Two or three of 
Shakspeare’s plays came in her way; the History of England 
followed. She happened to meet witli Ogilvic's translation of 
Homer's Iliad, and soon learned to idolise Achilles, and almost 
to dream of Hector.” At eight she was put to a school in the 
town of Stirling, where Bhe learut writing, geography, and the 
use of the globes. Her assiduity delighted her musterWMr. 
Manson,) who, in a poem written forty years after, reverted with 
pride to the period whon Elizabeth Hamilton had been his pupil, 
in her ninth year she lost her mother, and in after-life she thus 
writes of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall:—” By this worthy couple I was 
adopted, and educated with a care and tenderness that has been 
seldom equalled. No child ever spent co happy a life; nor, in¬ 
deed, have I ever met with anything at all resembling the way in 
which wo lived, except the description given by Rousseau of 
Wolmar's farm and vintage.” v 
In her thirteenth year she left school, and returned to her 
aunt's. At this time an intimate of the family had taken some 
pains to shake her religious principles. Tiie sceptical arguments 
were new to her and attractive^, but she found it difficult to be¬ 
lieve that her‘•aunt had been the ^upe of error. To solve the 
doubt, she determined to study the Bible by stealth, and decide 

* Slifis Hunger's Memoirs; from which, and an article lu the Monthly 
llugazine for i/yio, the substance of this is iirlaelpaliy taken. 
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the question by her own unbiassed judgment. The result was a 
conviction that the moral precepts and doctrines of Christianity 
were too pure to liuve been promulgated by an impostor. To the 
example still more than the precepts of her excellent friends 
she always referred the formation of her moral and religious sen¬ 
timents. 

Miss Hamilton was now allowed to spend gome months in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and she had an introduction to Dr. 
Maync, who was then giving lefctures on experimental philoso¬ 
phy; and a correspondence was commenced, in which the lecturer 
undertook to direct the studies of his youthful pupil. Of this 
period of her life she often regretted that she had not devoted to 
classical or scientific pursuits the lime uuprotitubly wasted in 
music. 

After a visit from her brother, who was five years older, a 
mutual correspondence was established, which she acknowledged 
booh became to her a second education: her opportunities, Bhe 
allowed, were superior to what is usually allotted to her sex and 
station, since she had learned to think. 

Like many solitary thinkers, Miss Hamilton was irresistibly 
impelled to become a writer. She had reconitc to her pen by 
stealth, but accident divulged her secret. On an excursion to 
the Highlands, she had kept a journal for her aunt’s amusument, 
and the MS. coming into the hands of one of the party, in the 
warmth of his admiration he sent it to a provincial Magazine. 
At this early stage of her life she had also tried, what most young 
thinkers try, especially if their natures are sensitive, to make 
poetry. 

In 1780 she lost her aunt, to which she always adverted as the 
first sorrow of her life. She continued, however, with her uncle, 
ntid fulfilled the domestic superintendence of his house; and for 
six years she scarcely ever ventured from the solitude of their 
country residence. 

In 1785 Miss Hamilton’s first voluntary contribution to the 
press was the Paper No. 4li of the “ Lounger and of the same 
date is a sportive poem called “ Anticipation.” In 17SH she 
first visited Loudon, with her brother. In this metropolis she 
soon discovered all the charms of novelty and congeniality; and 
it was litre, perhaps, that she first became conscious of her own 
menial strength. In the summer of the same year her uncle 
died. Two years afterwards she had the happiness of procuring 
the friendship of the celebrated Dr. Givgoiy, who became, her 
adviser in literary'pursuits and chosen friend for thirty years. 

It was a remarkable characteristic of Miss Hamilton, that, 
whatever place or family she visited, she always acquired in it a 
new friend. “ She gave her suffrage to merit; her sympathy 
was yielded to misfortune ; and, whilst she admitted to her con¬ 
fidence the worthy, or selected fyr intimacy the cultivated, she 
delighted to foster unprotected talent, to animate the lambent 
flame of hope, ami to refresh the neglected germs that were wi¬ 
thering in dreary desolation.” 

In 1792 Miss Hamilton lost her brother, a promising young 
oilicer attached to the East-India Company’s service, and the 
translator of the “ lledaya. ” This for some time produced 
great dejection ; and, in the retirement of Sunning, in Berkshire, 
she composed her first work, the “Hindoo Kajuh;” in qompos- 
ing which she not only recalled the ideas she liad acquired from 
her brother’s conversation, but portrayed his character, and 
commemorated his vtalcnts and virtues. She submitted it to 
Mrs. Gregory, with this note:—”1 am afraid,” she observes, 
“ to inquire what you will say to my black baliy: I had no sooner 
giveu it out of my hands than I passed sentence of condemnation 
on it myself, and was almost ashamed at having exposed it even 
to your eye ; but there is one thing of which I must beg leave to 
assure you, and thnt«is, I have so little of authorship about me, 
that there is no occasion for the smallest degree of delicacy in 
pointing out its defects, or indeed in condemning in Mo aby 
child of my brain, towards whom 1 am so unnatural a parent 
that I buve hitherto seen thqp smothered without remorsr. 
That which has been done by my own diffidence will be. still 
more easily accomplished when aided by the judgment of a 
friend:—on you, then, my dear madam, it will depend.whcther 
my poor llajah shall sleep in pcaeg on his native mountains, or 
expose himself to the dangers of criticism by a trqs to England. 
If you think him too weak tc^ stand the dangers of the voyage, 
he shall never move a step farther.” It was published in 1790, 
and she reluctantly put her name to the worjp , 

Under the encouraging approbation* of Dr. Gregory,’her next 


essay was “The Modern Philosopher,” which she wrote while 
on a visit in Gloucestershire. This rural residence she thus de¬ 
scribes :—“ Mrs. Uadcliffe would here find enough of socnery 
without the moon, I have never seen any place that united more 
beauties. Inclosed in a woody dingle, it appears from the hills 
above to be secluded from the world; but it nevertheless com* 
mands a view of the rich vale of Eveslmm below, of the Malvern 
lulls and distant Welsh mountains, and of tlie Severn till it is 
united with the oceau. All this we enjoy in peace; for wc have 
no carriagc-rond within a mile of the house, and I have hitherto 
Iteen but one visitor. ” “The Modem Philosopher’’ was very 
popular. It is an exposure of those whose theory and practioe 
differ, and poiuts out the difficulty of applying high-tlown prin¬ 
ciples to the ordinary but necessary concerns of lire. It passed 
through two editions in 111(10. To give effect to the humour of 
the work, it was of importance that it should be published ano¬ 
nymously -, but the author observes, with that ingenuousness 
which was native to her mind, “ I would not on any account 
publish anonymously anything which I should cither be ashamed 
of or afraid to owu.” Its success led to her acknowledgment of 
it; the eiedilof which had been gratuitously conferred on two or 
three celebrated writers: it was u passport to fame and distinc¬ 
tion. In the “Modern Philosopher” the alliance of morals and 
politics was carcfulty disclaimed, anil consequently aristocrats 
and democrats agreed to laugh. Of tho positive good resulting 
from her work the author received a most pleasing testimony, in 
a letter from a young woman, evidently of superior talents, who 
confessed that she had detected herself in Itridgetina, and in¬ 
stantly abjured the follies and absurdities which created the re¬ 
semblance. 

Miss Hamilton’s next work was “ Letters on Education,” the 
first volume of which appeared in 1801, and procured for the 
author the acquaintance and correspondence of many celebrated 
individuals, ami among others of Dugald Stewart. From the 
spring of 1802 till the autumn of 1803, Miss Hamilton, and her 
sister Mrs. Blake, made a tour of Wales, the Lakes of Westmore¬ 
land, and Scotland. From Llangollen she proceeded to Liverpool, 
where she participated in the hospitality of Dr. Currie, whom she 
ever after spoke of with enthusiasm. Whilst at the Lakes, Bishop 
Watson became her intimate acquaintance; and of this distin¬ 
guished prelate she thus writes to Airs. Gregory : “Wc aro more 
and more delighted witii the Bishop’s conversation, which is 
always a first-rate feast; the sentiments are always so just, and 
expressed with 'so much energy, yet without the least degree of 
dogmatism: lie is always rheerfm, even sometimes playful, but 
never without dignity ; in short, lie is a man of a million, whom I 
shall ever consider it a happiness to liuve known.” While amongst 
the Lukes, she prepared the materials for the Memoirs of Agrip¬ 
pina, (which exhibits in a small compass a correct epitome of 
Homan laws, customs, and manners.) and is considered a valuable 
addition to English school classics. 

The sisters proceeded to Edinburgh, where they acquired the 
friendship of Miss Edgeworth; which was afterwards maintained 
with mutual cordiality, attachment, and affection. 

Soon after tlie publication of “Agrippina,” in 1804, George III. 
in acknowledgment of her exertions in the cause of religion and 
virtue, conferred on her a pension; the prime minister paying u 
spontaneous tribute to her (ulents, which enhanced the value of the 
gift. On her return to England, she became tho neighbour of her 
friends, Dr. and Mrs. Gregory, at West 11am, in Essex; and 
composed a volume ot ■' liOtters to the Daughter of a Noblemun,” 
published iu,18tH>, which had a most favourable reception. Miss 
Hamilton had lately frsidcil for six months in the family of this 
nobleman, and directed tlie education of Ids children, who had 
been deprived of their mother. From this time she chose to be 
designated Mrs. Hamilton. 

Her return to Edinburgh was cordially greeted by her Mends, 
and in tlie society of the partners of her youth she was again at 
home. On this occasion she composed the pleasing song of “ My 
ain Fireside;” the second stanza of which most happily describes 
her feelings: 

“ Ancc mair (Undo be praised) round my aln lieortsomc Ingle, 

\,T tlio friend, o' n.y youth I limy cordially mingle; 

Nae lorms to compel me to seem wae or glml, 

I may laugh when I'm merry, or Sigh when l"in siul; 

Nuc falsehood to dread, and nuo malice to fear, 

Hut truth to delight me, anil kindness to cheer) 

Oh! the best road to happiness ever I tried, 

Was the road brought me hounfto my aln fireside.' 
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At this period M rB - Hamilton, in conjunction with several 
ladies, established a Female House of Industry in Edinburgh, 
and composed a little work, *• Exercises on Religious Knowledge,” 
on a plan which obliges the pupil to prove, by answers to be given 
iu her own words, her attention and her conception of the instruc- 
•tion given by the teacher. This book, which had the approbation 
of Bishop Sandford and the Rev. Mr. Alison, was first published 
in 1809. 

The most popular of Mrs. Hamilton’s works was that on which 
Bhe bestowed least consideration. This was the “ Cottagers of 
Glenburnic s” and it was not without some diffidence on the part 
of the publisher that it went to press. Its success was universal: 
it was a favourite in all the three kingdoms. A cheap edition was 
also printed for circulation among the peasantry of Ireland and iu 
the Highlands of Scotland; and even the wild genius of the moun¬ 
tains confessed the influence of good sense and the importance of 
domestic economy. “ 1 canna be fash'd,” became a popular phrase, 
uud the name of Mrs. M'Clurty resounded in the polished circles of 
fashion and of elegance. “ Hlenburnie” might be called a tale in 
the manner of Wilkie: it is a faithful representation of human 
nature in genoral, as well as local manners and customs. The 
maxims of economy and industry,—the principles of truth, justice, 
family affection, and religion, which it inculcates by striking ex¬ 
amples, and by exquisite strokes of pathos mixed with humour,— 
are independent of all local peculiarity of manner or language, and 
operate upon the feelings of every class of readers. 

With simple and uniform habits, Mrs. Hamilton had never to 
complain of a dull or monotonous existence. Such was the relish 
for her society, that her private levee was attended by the most 
brilliant persons in Edinburgh. Of anecdote she was inexhaust¬ 
ible, and in narrative she dramatised with such effect that she 
almost personated those whom she described. Her “ CottagerB of 
Glenhurnie” is a lasting monument of the interest she took in the 
bettering the condition of the poor. Perhaps few books have been 
more extensively useful. 

In 1812, her health being impaired, she removed to Bath, where, 
becoming convalescent, she had printed “ Popular Essays on the 
Elementary Principles of the Human Mind.” Although Mrs. 
Hamilton never lost her relish for works of humour and imagina¬ 
tion, she had, during the last six years of her life, a decided pre¬ 
ference for works of a higher order. Dugald Stewart, Paley, and 
Alison, had been the companions of her private hours. In 1815 she 
published her last work, a small volume, intitled “ Hints ad¬ 
dressed to the Patrons and Directors of Public Schools," recom¬ 
mending a partial adoption of the plan introduced into Switzerland 
by Pestalozzi. 

Her delicate health, and several bereavements in her family, 
induced her to remove from Edinburgh (where she had lived for 
some time) to England, and she had travelled as far as Harrogate, 
when her last illness overtook her; and at this watering-place sha 
expired July 23, 1816, in the sixtieth year of her age. 

Mrs. Hamilton kept a private journal for twenty-seven years, 
which consisted of a scries of papers composed with a view to assist 
the writer in the exercise of self-examination, which she considered 
as the basis of moral andjreligious improvement. It is dated from 
1788, hnd concluded 1815. This journal, with her correspondence, 
is published along with Miss Benger’s Memoirs of her, hr two vols., 
Longman and Co. 1818. 

Her early friend, Hector M'Neil, Esq., the poet of Stirling, 
who had watched over her childhood, pays the following tribute to 
her memory, which he himself did not survive to sere printed:— 
“ In all my intercourse with the world, I never knew one with a 
finer mind, a warmer heart, a clearer head, ora sounder understand¬ 
ing ; and, perhaps, were we to particularise the most prominent 
feature in Mrs. Hamilton’s intellectual character, we might select 
the two last mentioned as the most remarkable. Such was the 
clearness of her conceptions, and such the quickness of her discri¬ 
mination, that she seldom or never hesitated a moment to give her 
opinion decidedly on any subject introduced; and, what is equally 
remarkable, Beldorn or never were her opinions erroneous. Such 
is the result of my observations on one I knew above forty years, 
during which bhe continued to rise in my estimation. In her death 
1 have sustained a loss which I have reason to think I never can 
repair; but, while my heart bleeds at the thought, it ceases not to 
glow at the remembrance of ben virtues,” 


V, r AR AND PEACE* 

War is a parricide, having madman and murderer written in¬ 
delibly on his forehead. Such is the faith of that great number 
who believe in the progressive advancement of man. Therefore do 
they rejoice in whatever, in the present day, makes for Peace. 
The steam-boat, ploughing tlieAtlantic, is an apostle of .peace; 
the rail-road, with its flying train, cries out for peace; the printing 
machine utters many sounds, but it joins in a peaceful chorus. A 
deep persuasion is sinking into all men’s hearts that peaee is the 
world's chief good,—the great medium through which other good 
must he transmitted. The merchant at his desk, and the mecha¬ 
nic at his toil, are asking why men should any longer carry fire 
and sword into each other's dominions; and from a high place has 
it recently been uttered, that “ a quarrel based on the mere 
ground of national animosity appears so revolting to the notions of 
good sense and charity prevalent in the civilised world, that the 
parties who feel such a passion the most strongly, and indulge it 
the most openly, arc at great pains to class themselves under any 
denomination but those which would correctly dcsi^iatc their 
objects and feelings.+ ” 

So far so well: but let us not, (in common phrase, “ halloo be¬ 
fore we arc out of the wood.” A time is doubtless coming when 
there shall he " abundance of peace so long as the moon endnr- 
eth; ” and this hope warms the heart of the Christian and the 
philanthropist. But, though neither prophets nor prophets’ sous, 
we may safely affirm that war has not yet finished its work on the 
earth. Christianity is yet far too unequally diffused; nations are 
far too unequally civilized, to forbid the fear that tremendous war 
may not again rage over the world. We may yet have to paRs 
through a flood of war to a higher state of civilization ; the ele¬ 
ments of society may yet have to be purified by a hurricane. In 
such a state of things, is it the duty of Britain to spike licr guns 
aud dismantle her ships, and to preach the great doctrine of an 
entire forbearance ? Is it her duty to trust her interests and her 
wealth, and whatever civilization she may have gathered together, 
to the hope that iier quiescence will teach other nations the grand 
lesson 'of Christian charity; and that, as she looks around with 
folded arms on the world at large, ail nations will be so struck 
with the moral spectacle, as to’see in her attitude a noble exem¬ 
plification of the song which was sung, “ Peace on earth and good 
will towards men! ” 

In trutlf. War lias such a villanoits aspect, that even the good 
which he has done is beginning to be denied to him. But let us 
not be ungrateful. Cain was made a wanderer and a vagabond on 
the earth: nevertheless, a mark was set on his forehead, lest any 
finding him should kill him. Wur is Cain’s eldest child, and is 
marked with his father’s brand; but, though u we should drive him 
out, nndViake him a fugitive on the earth, we must nut forget 
that he has built for us a synagogue. We cannot tell why War has 
been suffered to exist among men, and to be their chief pastime for 
six thousand years, any more than we can tell why evil came to 
have its origin. But, seeing that War has existed, and probably will 
continue to exist for some tithe yet to come, we can at least extract 
good out of its mischief, and point out the benefits as well os the 
miseries that have resulted. Comparatively small as is man’s ad¬ 
vancement, but for War lie would probably be far behind what he 
is now. The noblest geniuses, whose productions have in ail ages 
tended to the advancement of the race, have expended their powers 
on wur. Some of the loftiest,'minds that the world ever saw have 

• ’Travels through the United Kingdom, for promoting the Cuubc of 
Peace on tnrtli and Good Will towards Men. By George Pilkington, Into 
Capt’un in the Corps of Vtoyal Engineers, London, 18311. 

+ I ."d P'.'port on (Canada* 
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had their energies roused and developed by war. War, in the pro¬ 
duction of shields, spears, armour of all sorts, projectile engines, 
building of castles, towers, and walls, has sharpened all the in¬ 
ventive faculties of men. What a glorious thing is an English 
ship of war, built by mathematics, navigated by tips stars, defended 
by valour, and managed by shill! War has organised kingdoms, 
diffused science and the arts, extended commerce, and enlarged 
the mind of man; Cas broken the bonds of bigotry, has set the 
oppressed free, and developed new forms of government, to carry 
on the grand experiment of the gradual progress of the race. 
“ Happy the nation whose annals are tiresome !” is a well-known 
quotation, and in some respects a true one : but blot out from the 
scroll of history—that is, history as it has been written,—all that 
relates to war, and we should have no annals at all! All might he 
summed up in a few sentences, as brief as those which occur in the 
Book of Judges, between the record of the actions of such cham¬ 
pions as Samson and Barak, and Gideon and Jephthah, when wc 
are quietly told—“ And the land had rest fourscore years,”—“And 
the country was in quietness forty years.” 

We can easily conceive that« generous mind, glancing over the 
past history of the race, and looking only at the evils of war, might 
be led to consider man as a sort of wild beast, whose ferocity might 
be checked, but could not be tamed. But such a way of reading 
history is very unprofitable. Let us for a moment make the expe¬ 
riment. Was there war in the “World before the Flood ?” We 
are not expressly told that there was ; but, being told that “ the 
earth was full of violence,” we may conclude so : and accordingly 
James Montgomery, in his poem, assumes that sueli was the fact, 
aud describes to us 

“ Tlic hordes of Cain by giant chieftains led," 
who carry wav to the gates of Paradise, and 

‘' Full, in the spirit of their father, camo 
To waste tlieir bretln enV, land with sword and Home." 

When did war commence after tiie Deluge? We do not know: 
perhaps soon after the “confusion of tongues;” for the first re¬ 
corded act of warfare—that which ensued in the captivity of Lot, 
and his subsequent rescue by £.braham,—is introduced as a com¬ 
mon occurrence. This was a mere predatory aet of warfare, such 
as is carried on at the present day by the Toorkomans, when they 
attack a caravan or a village, and return encumbered with captives 
and spoil. Of the same character were the assaults by which Job 
lost his camels, his oxen, and his asses, and had his servants slain 
by “ the edge of the sword.” 

But change the scene 1 Mark this tumultuary host, coming 
forth from the bosom of the old world of civilization, pursued by 
a regularly organised military force—" six hundred chosen cha¬ 
riots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one of 
them.” The terrified fugitives, whose spirit had beerf broken by 
their abject slavery, and encumbered by their baggage, and their 
wives and their little ones, cry out in despair ; the waters permit 
them to pass over on dry land. Now they can hearken more 
calmly to the roll of the chariot wheels, and to the tramp of the 
advancing footmen: the disciplined body also ventures between the 
watery walls, and a shout of triumph is heard from the shore—' 
ii Pharaoh’s chariots and his hostjhath he cast into the sea; his 
chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea.” 

The same people who had fled in terror from Egypt, now make 
terror to precede them as they advance upon Canaan. During 
their wanderings in the wilderness, something of a warlike spirit 
had been infused into them : they encamped in regular order, they 
marched as an army, in battalions, with their banners; they were 
animated by the sound of the trumpet; grad tliey were acauatomed 


to hardship aud fatigue. Yet it was hard to sustain this spirit; 
for every now and again would the old Egyptian bondage re-appear: 
the terror-stricken spies told their countrymen how they were but 
as grasshoppers in the sight of the gigantic Canuanitea; and the 
cowardly congregation said one to another, “ Let us make a cap¬ 
tain, and return to Egypt." Yet the Canannites, devoted to 
judicial punishment for their abominable vicos, shrank before the 
Israelites; nnd we are told that whole nations emigrated, and that 
in Numidin pillars might he seen? bearing the inscription. “ We 
are the Cuuaanites who fled before the robber Joshua.” 

We might pursue this through all the great periods of history, 
from the supposed siege of Troy down to the battle of Waterloo. 
Nebuchadnezzar overthrowing Jerusalem ; Cyrus taking Babylon; 
Cambyses destroying the monuments of Egypt; Xerxes lashing 
and chaining the waters, that his vast host might see the madness 
of their master; the great scenes of Grecian story,—Marathon, 
Thermopylte, and Suhunis; the tremendous struggles between 
Carthage and Rome; Alexander the Great, foretold by the symbol 
of “ the lie-goat, who moved over the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground,” and who died at the early age of thirty- 
two, having been permitted for twelve years to thin the numbers of 
the human race; the wars of Julius Osar; the awful full of 
Jerusalem ; ^Itilu, Flagellum Dei, “ the scourge of God," rnuking 
proud Rome to dread his wrath, and proclaiming that “ the grass 
never grew on the spot where his horse had trodthe disastrous 
scenes of our own early history, arid the destructive descents of 
the “ sea-kings;” the Saracenic conquests, and the Norman 
conquest; the wars of the Roses, und the wurs of the Mongols ; 
Ghengis Khan laying waste in four years what five centuries have 
not repaired, aud boasting that the exact account of tire slain in 
his various expeditions was four millions, three hundred and forty- 
seven thousand persons; Timur sacrificing, in like manner, mil¬ 
lions, and sacking cities, under the character of a reformer, and 
for the establishment of peace and order; th%trcmendous sacrifice 
of life in the Crusades, and in our own wars between France and 
England j and, Inst, the meteoric Career of Napoleon, expiring in 
the blaze of Moscow und the smoke of Waterloo. What would 
the consideration of nil these secnes teach na, if we looked upon 
them solely with a view to the hflrrors of war ? We should turn 
away with a sickening feeling: man would appear to us one of the 
most pitiable of God’B creatures, and history a roll written within 
and without, and full of mourning, and lamentation, and woe. 

But it is extremely short-sighted to look upon war in such a 
light. He who framed ns what we are, has overruled war, and 
made it like the schoolmaster’s rod, the means of punishment and 
improvement. Like the dead carcass of Ramson’s lion, “out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet¬ 
ness.” Uhy do our hearts throb as we lead the war-sung, or 
hear the war-truinpel ? Why do we follow with breathless inte¬ 
rest that bojfi imagination which carries, par into heaven itself, 
and arras the celestial host ? And why does Christianity borrow 
metaphors and similes from war, and exhort the Christian to take 
the shield of faith, and to clothe himself with the whole armour of 
God ? The reason is plain. War is nssumed to be a struggle be¬ 
tween right and wrong—a contention between evil and good—the 
encroaching spirit of destruction met and resisted by the preserv¬ 
ing and progressive spirit of improvement. All war whatever, the 
meanest, the cruellest, the most wanton, that ever outraged 
human nature, shelters itself under some plea of this nature- 
some plea of punishment for injury, some plea, of deliverance 
from actual or protection from threatened suffering, or some 
delusive pretence of extending the power and glory, and conse¬ 
quently the supposed happiness, of individuals or nations. When 
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war is not coloured by some such pretence, it ceases to be war, 
and becomes simple robbery or piracy. 

Wliat, then, some reader may exclaim, you justify war 1 No, 
by no means. But you contend that it ia a necessary evil? It is an 
evil, unquestionably; whether it lias been necessary or not faking 
it as a whole, instead of looking at isolated instances,) is beyond 
our ken. War has existed through all the past history of our race, 
and all that we can say of it is what Arrian said of Alexander the 
Great—“ It is my opinion that "such a man, who was like no other 
mortal, would never have been born without a special Providence.” 
War would never, we are assured, have been permitted to exist if 
its objects had been wholly destructive or wholly useless; and though 
war, like slavery, is opposed to the genius and spirit of Christianity, 
there seems to be no reason why one nation, willing to act on Christian 
principles, should abandon itself to the mercies of another which 
refuses to recognise the influence of the same pacific principles. 
In no case does Christianity call upon us to abandon our natural 
and social positions, or to give up our rights us men, because of our 
privileges as Christians; and he who, in his individual capacity, 
may so exemplify the spirit of meekness as, when smitten on the 
right cheek, to turn to the smiter the other also, may yet, as a 
member of the state, be found on the field of battle or on the 
quarter-deck, and bravely, if need be, lay his body ip the path of 
an advancing enemy. • 

These remarks are the result of reading “ Travels through the 
United Kingdom, in promoting the Cause of Peace on Earth and 
Good Will towards Men," by George Pilkinglou, formerly a cap¬ 
tain in the corps of Royal Engineers. The author is, we are per¬ 
suaded, a good and lionest-minded man; and lits enthusiasm in his 
cause is very strong. Mow, we honour enthusiasm in a good man: 
when combined with sound judgment, it is a most inspiring and 
wonder-working thing. But though Mr. Pilkinglon is apparently 
ail enthusiastic and a single-minded man, he supplies abuudnnt 
proof that his entln^iasm and his honest intentions are hut little 
tempered by sound judgment; and, as he is tolerably well known, 
by means of his lectures, in various towns of the United Kingdom, 
we have taken up his book, as being within the scope of the 
“ London Saturday Journal, ” and not without interest to its 
readers. " 

Be it known, then, to such as are not acquainted with the au¬ 
thor, that Mr. Pilkington is an Irishman, and was formerly in the 
military service, having attained the rank of captain in the Royal 
Engineers. He brought charges of peculation against a general 
officer: a court-martial was held, by which the general was or¬ 
dered to refund the money, and to he reprimanded; but Captain 
Pilkinglon was dismissed the service, for having brought a number 
of charges against a superior officer, of which only one was borne 
oat by evidence. Afterwards he received the appointment of civil 
engineer to the colony of Sierra Leone, which ill health compelled 
him to resign. He then went on a trading voyage, suffered ship¬ 
wreck, came through a variety of adventures, mixed with hardship; 
acted as lecturer to the Anti-Slavery Society; and ultimately 
began, on his own responsibility, and depending ou the contribu¬ 
tions of the charitable, to lecture on War, contending, wherever he 
went, that defensive war is unchristian, and therefore morally 
forbidden. • 

Far mightier causes than Mr. Pilkington's lectures must be at 
work to stop the breakings oat of war. He has, however, excited 
a good deal of interest, of which the following is a pleasing-and 
characteristic specimen. At Tamwortli, lie says, “ where I occu¬ 
pied the Town Hall, I was most vehemently opposed by three 
respectable individuals, a lawyer, a wholesale tea-dealer, and a 
classical tutor. At the close of my lecture, a more formal discus¬ 


sion took place, which lasted about an hour.” Afterwards, at 
Birmingham, “ I met the Roman Catholic priest of Tamworlh in 
the street. He had attended my lecture in that town, and entered 
earnestly into the spirit of it; but having left the upper end of the 
Hall before the qjose of the discussion, he had not since had an op¬ 
portunity of seeing me. He now seemcd.rejoiced, and in the ful¬ 
ness of his heart, he with a genuine full-toned Irish brogue, said, 

“ ‘ ’Tis I that am glad to see you—how do you find yourself 
after your labour ?’ 

“ 1 Very well; I have been lecturing every day since I saw you.’ 

“ 1 Am 1 not ashamed of my Tamworth townsmen for behaving 
so uncourteously to a stranger! I was anxious to have congratu¬ 
lated youou your success in the discussion; but 1 went to the end 
of the room where your noisy opponents stood, in order to remon¬ 
strate with them; and when the argument closed, I was obliged 
to move with the crowd, so that 1 lost sight of you. But what a 
noble pair of lungs you must have i Was I not astonished, when, 
after having spoken for two hours, you continued the discussion 
for another hour, as fresh as a daisy ? Will you come and take a 
glass of wine with me ?’ # 

“ ‘ No, 1 thank you, I drink nothing but water. 

“ ‘ Oh ! then, do you belong to the Temperance Society ?’ 

‘“Yes.’ 

“ ‘ But sure they only prohibit you from taking whiskey.' 

“ ‘ True, but I always like to be on the advance guard—lor the 
human family must be led both by precept and example.’ 

“ ‘ That is very well; but with all your exertion a little wine or 
porter would do you good.’ 

“ ‘ If I had any ailment which required such a remedy, I would 
not hesitate to take a dose of wine or porter: but 1 am thankful 
to say that 1 am in very good health.' 

“ 1 But sure the Scriptures say that you must not be always 
drinking water 1’ ' • 

11 1, of course, did not subscribe to his good-naiured commen¬ 
tary | and finding that he could not persuade me to take some wine 
at his expense, he reverted to the subject of my lecture, and seemed 
earnestly to desire, that all Christians should adopt the principles 
it held forth." # 

On another occasion, Mr. i’illcington was engaged in debate, on 
the top of a coach, with a passenger, whom he terms “ a fighting 
Christian; that is, one who follows Christ in peace, so long as 
nobody quarscls with him.” “My opponent,” he says, “now 
perceived that in all eases man was strictly prohibited from en¬ 
gaging in killing His fellow-man by his own will; nevertheless, un¬ 
willing to yield to the principle that we should die rather than kill, 
he had recourse to practice, ami accordingly asked, * What would 
you do with the Irish ? ’ 

“ ‘As with all other men—apply the remedy, 1 overcome evil 
with good.’* 

“ ‘ Ah, sir, the more good you do for them, the more you may 
do; those fellows would never he satisfied.’ 

“ ‘ That, at least, would keep our hands in ; and we are required 
to obey without regard to results.’ 

1 “ ‘ But, If we dealt thus with them, they would take possession 
%f our country, and force their religion upon us.’ 

1 His direction, overcome evil with good, must be sufficient for 
all emergencies; and He would not have given the command with¬ 
out the power to execute.' 

“ * Ah, sir, I am persuaded they are such a race of savages, that 
nothing but powder and hall will !;eep them in order.’ 

“ ‘ You are not aware that it is an Irishman that speaks to 
you.’ 

“He blpshed, and seemed very much confused, whilst saying, 
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‘ I, of course, did not refer to individuals, but to the nation in 
general.’ ” 

Lecturing at Chatham, Mr. i’iikington tells us, that “a number 
of military officers, as well as men, were present, and listened with 
great patience and attention—an example at once consistent with 
good sense, and worthy of their station ns members of polished 
society. This meeting took place, at on hotel, where it was 
announced that I would lecture again in the Baptist chapel. I 
accordingly ret#ned in a few days, and found it filled with about 
a thousand persons, amongst whom I observed many of the officers 
who had been present upon the preceding occasion. In the middle 
of this lecture, some person imprudently called out, ‘Fire!’ The 
coustcrnatlon.that ensued was alarming; I endeavoured to encou¬ 
rage the people by sitting Quietly on the cushion of the pulpit, but 
in vain; seven hundred rushed out ut once. It was, indeed, a 
matter of thankfulness that no accident occurred. 

“ This reminded me of a similar occurrence which took place at 
Dewsbury. In the course of my lecture I was stating that some j 
thousand tons of human and horse hones were imported into Great 
Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, from the plains of Lcipsie and Waterloo, 
and ground into manure. 1 remarked thereon that we arc not 
satisfied in engaging others to fight for us, but after their souls arc 
hurried before the bar of judgment, wc take their pulverized hones 
to manure our lands, and eat the vegetables rendered luxuriant and 
delicious by the essential oil extracted from the dead bodies of our 
fellow-mcu. At this moment, one, who, 1 afterwards heard, was 
subject to fits, being overcome by the heal of the place, uttered 
two or three sepulchral groans. The alarm, thus produced, was 
as if all the. skeletons of our slaughtered soldiery were seen stalking 
through the windows; many of my affrighted auditors shrirked, 
and many, both male uud female, rushed to the door. One 
respectable youug lady, following the example of others, vaulted 
from the scut over the side of the pew, because, Tu her haste, she 
could not open the door.” 

Mr. I'ilLington went over to Ireland, and his lectures on peace 
and temperance were, on the whole, very well received, in the va¬ 
rious towns he visited. In Dublin, he went to visit the scenes of 
his childhood; and meeting with an old lady who had known his 
family, she remarked, amongst other conversation, “ V our father 
was a very benevolent man—everybody loved him; he was always 
doing good. But sure your step-motlier was a very proud woman, 
at least everybody said so. But oh! how like your father you 
are i— gur ^ j remember you when you were this height—what a 
beautiful boy you were—oh ! hut time has made a great change in 
you, I would hardly have known yon. I always observed that the 
handsomest children grew up the ugliest men.” 

Here we part with Mr. Pilkinglon. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may he between us, we wish, as cordially as he does, 
that “War may cease unto the ends of the earth.’’ 


SHAKSCEARE, A STUDY FOR DIVINES. 

“ IfR. Sharpe was the rector of St. Giles’s, and was both a 
very pious man and one of the most popular preachers of the age, ’ 
who had a most peculiar talent of reading his sermons with much 
life and zeal." So far Bishop Barnet; to which Onslow, the 
Speaker, adds this note:—“ Sharpe was a great reader of Shak- 
speare. Dr. Magnay, who had married his daughter, told me he 
used to recommend to young divines ^hc reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures and Shakspearc; and Dr. T,y)le, Bishop of Norwiiffi, who had 
been chaplain at Lambeth to Archbishop Wake, told me that it was 
often related there that Sharpe should say, thft 4 the Bible agil 
SUakspeare made him Archbishop of Yorkl ’’ ^ • 


THE REDUCED FAMILY, 

Genteei., poor families, reduced to poverty by sudden and 
recent misfortunes, occupy the least Enviable position of any of the 
numerous classes of which society is composed. We say recent— 
because otherwise they become so entirely incorporated and assi¬ 
milated with the class on which they have been thrown back, that 
no distinguishing -traits or features remain visible to uwuken our 
sympathies. 

The picture, then, which we would point out for contemplation 
and commiseration is, that of such a family struggling to inaiutoitt 
an appearance before the eye of the world worthy of their former 
state, but sorely at variance with their present menus. Such 
attempts ns these may he culled foolish, and by those who have 
more wisdom than feeling they may he considered as the offspring 
of vanity; hut wc would not he disposed to give them so harsh u 
name. As we are no casuists oussclves, however, we leave the ad¬ 
justment of this point to those who are, and content ourselves with 
saying, that for our own parts, wc never look on such melancholy 
attempts as those we speak of, or think of the condition of those 
who make them, hut with unminglcd feelings of kindness and 
compassion. 

Particularly do we sympathise with such a family when it con¬ 
tains one. or more young adult fc.mnle.s. Modest, accomplished 
girls they are, but oh! pitiful most pitiful is the contrast betweeu 
their poverty-stricken home, their poor, thin raiment thrown on 
their sylph-like forms with an affecting aim at gentility, and the 
ladylike manners, the pure and beautiful style of language, and the 
elegant carriage, of their fair but unfortunate wcurers. With the 
spirit of former days still strong within them, and still fondly 
clinging, with a hold which they must soon forego, to that status 
in society from which poverty would tear them, the reduced family 
contrive, to continue to reside in a house of rather genteel appear¬ 
ance externally; hut few except themselves know the dreadful 
struggle they have to keep such a house as this over their heads, 
aiijJ fen cr still know of the misery that is wit bin it, or tli# wretched 
shifls to which its inmates are driven to make out a livelihood. 

Althringb, however, the. house is of rather a genteel appearance 
in itself, it is yet, very often, in a populous neighbourhood, and for 
their selection of such a residence there me two principal reasons. 
The first is, that houses so situuted me generally lower rented. 
The second is, a consciousness of their inability to keep up appear¬ 
ances with un aristocratic neighbourhood in any. of the essentials of 
respectable housekeeping; for it would be impossible to conceit 
many trivialities from the prying eyesgof those who, being in com¬ 
fortable circumstances themselves, quickly observe indications of 
an opposite state in others. The reduced family shun this 
humiliation, and seek a vicinity where the elegances and refine¬ 
ments and luxuries of genteel lie ure less known, and less 
regarded. But if the reduced family avoid one evil tlmy encounter 
another, perhaps still less easy to hear. They eaimoL altogether 
conceal from tire neighbourhood that poverty is in the house. In 
despite of all the family’s efforts to maintain appearances, their con¬ 
dition becomes known, and often has the, blush bee.ii called into 
poor Miss Louisa’s pale but beautiful check, "by the rude remarks 
spoken out that she might hear them ns she passed. Modestly 
she trips, or rather steals along; for her steps are stealthy, 
her deportment meek; indicating a painful and oppressive 
sense of her changed condition and prospects. Foor Louisa’s 
appearance is still genteel, aud this of itself is enough to excite 
spleen, but there is yet another provocative. By toiling night and 
day with her needle, Louisa has contrived to purohusc a now scarf, 
and this thrown gracefully around her has raised the hue and cry 
of envy and imchsritablencss. 

We have said that Louisa is subjected to all this. So she is, but 
she is not alone in this species of suffering. Her sisters arc equally 
persecuted. The blight falls, and with equally withering effects, 

, on Miss Harriet and Miss Sophia, und equally keenly do they feel 
,it. Even little modest Anne, who would not harm the meanest 
thing that lives, is subjected to this torture, and often, ulso, has the 
blush been called into her little innocent check, und the tear into 
her gentle but brilliant eye, by vulgar unfeeling slatterns. Often 
in her innocence and simplicity has .‘•he expressed her wonder to her 
motlirn, while the tears were streaming down her cheeks, and her 
little heart was like to hurst; for she is yet too young to observe 
the caution of he.r elder sister. On these occasions her mother 
sighs heavily, kisses away the little girl’s tears, anil bids her pay 
no attention to the idle remarks of idle people, and adds, “ My 
child, say nothing of this to yourjpoor father i it would only 
grieve him.” 
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The girls of thiq unfortunate family have all received the elements 
of a first-rate education, and, in the case of the two eldest, that 
education was completed before the misfortune befel them which 
reduced them to their present poverty. They, therefore, had 
looked confidently forward to such a settlement in the world as 
their superior accomplishments and their position in society enti¬ 
tled them to. Suitors they once had: many who fanned them with 
the soft breath of flattery, but, one by one, have they all departed, 
and departed, too, by the slow, torturing, humiliating process of 
gradually widening the intervals of their visits, and offering the most 
frivolous excuses, until they had rendered even this unnecessary by 
returning no more. 

The girls sometimes meet these mushroom admirers in the 
Btreets, and frequently in situations where the latter cannot avoid 
coming in contact with them, but they always endeavour to escape, 
and the Indies feel a momentary Bense of humiliation; but pride 
comes to their aid, and they retufn the constrained and hollow sa¬ 
lutation with a dignified manner. Still, these rencontres arc 
painful to the sensitive minds of the poor girls, rendered doubly 
sensitive by their misfortunes. 

It is an affecting sight to see these amiable accomplished young 
ladies, now assembled around one little table in one mean-looking 
paltry apartment, labouring with that needle to earn their bread, 
nay, not only their own bread but that of their parents, and their 
younger sisters and brothers. There*is an nir of mid cheerfulness 
seated on their countenances. Gentle, mild, and resigned, are they 
all. Hut the poverty that presses on them is great. They who 
once hud splendid wardrolie* can now with great difficulty 
command even such trifles as a pair of new gloves of a cap; and in 
the ease of the two younger ones, their best apparel is now so 
faded and gone that, they cannot appear in the streets unless their 
seanty and decayed dress be eked out by some of their elder sisters' 
better-conditioned geur. The girls love each other with the most 
tender affection, and each is more anxious to deck out her sister 
than herself. 

Early afld late, as you may perceive by the pale waxen hue«of 
their countenances, do they toil for the support of the family, yet 
nil their toil scarcely produces the means of a meagre subsistence. 
Their table, which was wont to be so abundantly spread, now 
boasts but the scantiest, and often the meanest fare. Yet for this 
they care nothing, us the merest and plainest trifle, will now, as 
indeed it always did even in their best days, satisfy their wants. 
It is, however, a striking and melancholy memento of their 
fallen condition. Still, neither are they discontented nor unhappy. 
The house still rings with their melodious voices, singing the 
songs of their happier days; and in file correct and scientific 
manner in which these songs are sung the listener at once, recog¬ 
nises the effects of a superior education. All the girls, especially 
the two eldest, play delightfully on both piano and harp, and they 
once possessed handsome instruments. Their father wus in arrears 
for the rent, and the instruments were sold, and sold at half their 
value, to satisfy the landlord ; and thus, piece-meal, has the whole 
of their ornamental furniture gone from time to time for the last 
few years. 

The father entertained once the most brilliant prospects for his 
two boys, and the education he gave them was calculated to adapt 
them for almost any situation they could be called upon to fill, and 
the lads themselves felt a full consciousness of the advantages they 
possessed, and fully participated hIbo in their father's higli hopes 
regarding their future fortunes. Grievous, therefore, was the dis¬ 
appointment, and sad the feelings of both father and sons, when it 
was found necessary, in order to eke out the scanty income, to 
allow one of them to go behind the counter of a druggist, and the 
other that of a haberdasher. Ton young to tliiuk of calling philo¬ 
sophy to their aid, or to reason themselves into submission to their 
destiny, the proud boys’ hearts were like to burst when the humble 
employment was proposed to them, until habit had reconciled them 
to their lot, and perhaps shown them the folly of their pride. 
They still struggle to maintain their pretensions to superior conside¬ 
ration, and more especially do they struggle after this distinction 
in the article of dress. But the boys will be the makers of their 
own fortunes yet, and the humiliations to which they arc now sub¬ 
ject will prove a hard, yet a wholesome lesson. 

The futher is a highly respectable-looking elderly man, hut his 
countenance is care-worn and melancholy. He still dresses gen¬ 
teelly, however, although his coat certainly appears to be rather the 
worse for the wear, hut it is carefully brushed; and his neckcloth 
is at once remarkably clean and neatly put on. His grave coun¬ 
tenance, his stately form, opd his grey locks, prematurely grey, 


render liis appearance highly prepossessing and gentlemanlike. 
His friends say, however, that they remark a great change .upon 
him for the worse within the last four or five years. He is failing 
fast, and no wonder he should, for he has had much to distress him; 
and when he looks on his unprovided children, and thinks how 
different is their condition from what he once hoped it should bo, 
the old man wishes himself in his grave. He rarely goes abroad 
now, and never into the city ; for he dislikes to revisit the scenes 
of his prosperity, or to meet*the friends and acquaintance of his 
better days. When he does go out, it is to take a solitary walk of 
a mile or two into the country, where he may he Occasionally met, 
and appearing to be half interested iu the scenery around him, and 
half absorbed in melancholy reflection. 

At home he has become a little peevish and cross-tempered. 
In the days of his prosperity he was nil kindness, all good- 
humour, and urbanity. An angry word then scarcely crossed his 
lips, a frown seldom marred his countenance, but misfortune has 
soured his temper, and sickened him of the world. His affectionate 
family make every allowance for the old man’s weakness, and not 
only never resent his little hasty ebullitions of anger, but always 
endeavour to soothe und allay the irritability which occasions them, 
and lie is not insensible to the kindness; for he.often apologises 
for the rudeness of a hasty expression the moment he has uttered 
it, and if it is to one of his daughters he draws her towards him 
and imprints a kiss upon her forehead, a tear glistens in his eye, 
anil he bids her never mind the unguarded language of a cross old 
man. His daughter on these occasions makes no reply, she can¬ 
not, her heart is too full, but she flings her arms around liis neck 
and sohs. 

The mistress of this fallen house, again, is a lull, genteel, lady¬ 
looking person. She evidently was once beautiful, but her beauty 
has long siuce faded away, not so much from the encroachments of 
age as from the pressure of misfortune. Her countenance, too, 
like her husband’s, is grave und melancholy, vet is there much to 
admire in these elegant features, und iu the ikek eye whose bril¬ 
liancy affliction could not altogether quench. The whole coun¬ 
tenance is eminently impressive, and calculated to command 
respect. 

Like her husband, she still dresses well, and it is most pleasant 
to look upon her evtn in these the days of her poverty. Her 
plain, dean, frilled, close cap, white us the driven snow, and her 
flowing silk gown, one of the remnants of more prosperous times, 

I deck out a figure of mine than ordinary dignity, a dignity which is 
not a little improved (indicative of decaying physieul powers though 
it. he) by u pair of slender tortoise-shell spectacles. Her manner is 
calm, solemn, anil deliberate ; hut there is untiring uf austerity iu 
it. nothing repulsive. On the contrary, it is gentle, kind, and 
affable, tslie is evidently a woman of education, her language and 
deportment bespeak it; und the upurlmeuL in which she at this 
moment sils exhibits some beautiful specimens of her attainments 
in the accomplishment of drawing; Txceuted in the days of her 
youth, when she feared no evils, when no approaching misery was 
anticipated. 

But the shifts to which this unfoitunate family are often driven 
to procure even the means of subsistence, ay, even these, for they 
are reduced indeed, is, perhaps ufter all, the most melaneholy part 
of tin: picture. More than once has Louisa been seen, under the 
cloud of night, disguised in an old cloak and bonnet, stealing up to 
the pawnbroker’s to procure something wherewith to put off' the 
morrow, or perhaps to furnish the ]ong-i(elayed meal of the day. 
She hesitates and lingers about the entrance to the pawnbroker’s 
before she can muster courage enough to go in, yet this courage, 
perhaps, she would never find, did she not also watch the oppor¬ 
tunity when the place was clear of applicants. Never, poor girl, 
does she leave that place hut in tears, for it is only when the triul is 
past, when agitation and anxiety have given way to reflection, that 
she feels folly impressed with the degrading nature of tier firrund. 
This expedient, however, and all others of n similar kind, are care¬ 
fully concealed from the unfortunate father, lie knows nothing 
of them, or, at least, lie is saved the pain of hearing them 
discussed. * 

//is table is always furnished if not plentifully at least 
comfortabiy, and he does not inquire whence or how it Las been 
procured. He is afraid to ask, for although he does not know lie 
J/Messrs the source and the"'means. Poor decayed family ! 

Our object in sketching thess will have been accomplished, if 
any of our readers, in danger of failing into aucii a condition, have 
been inspired with a feeling of mohaj. coca a ok to burst their 
(ftumqgls, and bolhly toj'ace the world. 
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A LONDON POLICE OFFICE. 

In endeavouring to obtain the usual assistance to enable a poor 
boy to return to .bis pariah in Liverpool, I was directed by the 
overseer to put him in charge of the police, as the only means 
suitable to his case, to obtain an order from the sitting magistrate 
directing the parish offices to send him to his home. This, with 
the boy’s consent, I accordingly did; and accompanied him, 
whilst yet in custody, to the magistrate’s office, Uatton Carden. 
On-arrival, I passed, whilst following the young prisoner, through 
groups of policemen, who were standing in the doorway and dark 
)*!issages. At length I arrived in the outer rootn: here my feel¬ 
ings were shocked on hearing the chief of this lower apartment 
vociferate authoritative directions, intermixed with cursing and 
swearing, whilst similar oaths were continually uttered in the 
busz and din of official converse, consequent on his orders, among 
the subordinates. When I pressed through the crowd, the gloomy 
appearance of the filthy floor, greasy walls, eoliwebbed ceiling, 
and ilirty windows, seemed to be so perfectly in keeping with their 
gross expressions, that I fancied myself in some lower abode,: nor 
did this imagination want heightening, when, in waiting for my 
turn, 1 ohsei ved so many parties of male and female pickpockets 
and rioters, who remained, as they arrived, in distiacl divisions, 
eacli in charge of its respective district policeman. I was some 
time detained here, and not a little shocked at the uuconcerned- 
uess with which, in business-like style, the police were conducting 
some to tiial and some to punishment. At length 1 and my young 
pauper were summoned into the judgment-hail. On entering, I 
could not fail to notice that it was not surpassed in dirtiness and 
filth by the room which I had just left; and, although the official 
inmates were few, their superiority over those of the outer chamber 
was more discernible. The bench, a^ove which was placed the 
royal arms, covered with dust, was elevated as high as the ceiling 
permitted : on either side of it tvcie magistrates’ chairs; and, in 
front of the whole, a long narrow table, like a counter. On the 
bench sat the principal magistrate, a person of immense corpu¬ 
lence.; his substantial countenance, being thrown into shade by the. 
only light which passed through the dirty windows at his hack, 
without doubt must have rendered him an object of terror to the 
criminal. Below the level of the bench sat clerks at a small table 
taking uotef, while others were engaged swearing the witnesses ire 
they entered. One of these advanced to meet lye with a quick 
step, evidently anxious to save time, and without any ceremony 
presented me a New Testament, saying, “ You shall well and truly 
swear on the —” 

“ 1 will not swear at all.” 

Starling, lie quickly turned to the magistrate, and sharply said, 
“ Here’s a man won’t swear, sir !” 

“Come up here,” said the magistrate, in a deep and hollow 
tone. 

1 mounted the steps in front of the counter, and Ik thus conti¬ 
nued, “ Why—won’t—you—swear ?" 

“ Because I am a Christian.” 

“ Are you a Quaker?” 

“ No.” 

“ Wiiy—won’t—yon—swear ?" 

“ Because I conscientiously believe that a Christian ought not 
to do so; for our Lord said, 1 Swear not at all.' ” 

“ Will von affirm ?” 

“ I will.” * 

“ Say on. then.” 

As neither they nor I knew how to affirm, they took my evidence 
at on c.e.—l‘ilkington’s Adventures. m 


ARMORIAI. HEARINGS. 

These ensigns, which arc commonly supposed to he peculiar to 
European nations, were customary among the Saracens. J oinville, 
a French Nobleman, who accompanied St Louis on his unfortunate 
expedition to Egypt,bears witness, with many others, to this fact. 
He says, speaking of the Saracen chieftain, or Soldan,—‘This 
Sneedon chief of the Ttirks was held to he the most able and cou¬ 
rageous of all the Infidels. He bore on his banners tig; arms of 
the Emperor, who had made hill u knight. His banner bad 
several bends, on one of which lie bore the same arm if with the 
Sultan of Aleppo, and on another bend on the slHe, #cre tlmarmS 
of the Saltan of Babylon.”— Johnes’s J oinville. H 


AN ARMENIAN MARRIAGE.* 

During a residence of some, length at Constantinople, my ac¬ 
quaintance with the Turkish language enabled me to gratify the 
natural curiosity of my disposition. Before I had been there r 
fortnight, 1 had already an extensive acquaintance, and very shortly 
I found myself admitted to the familiar soeflty of several families. 

It was on the. f*th # December, 1837, that an Armenian banker 
called on tne, to carry me with him to assist at the marriage of one 
of his countrymen. We entered his eaicquc, a kind of boat peculiar 
to the port of Constantinople, elegant in form, and very light and 
swift, but not very commodious. We passed np the Golden Horn, 
and directed our course towards Ilatse-Kcal, at the bottom of the 
port, of Constantinople, anil passed under the recently erected 
bridge connecting Cnlata with Constantinople. We left behind 
us, on our left hand, the mosque of the Sultana Valuta; the magni¬ 
ficent mosque of the great Solyman; and the J''amil, a low and 
obscure suburb, the residence of the Greeks ; on our right hand, 
the Arsenal, the public baths, and the beautiful mounds where the 
mortal remains of the Musautinen repose beneath the green shade.* 
of the cypress. Wc landed near the barracks of the artillerymen, 
near the house of the bridegroom. Here I was received with a 
politeness and cordiality that affected me, and with honours which 
confused me. l’ipes, sweetmeats, and coffee, were handed down; 
then, all wrapped in long pelisses, we reposed upon thfe cushions 
of the divan, whilst waiting the arrival of other guests. “ We are 
all brothers, we are all children of Christ,” was a phrase frequently 
repeated to me. 

We shortly took our places at table: the repast was not long, 
lint agreeable and delicate; just midway between the scrambling 
dinners of the Orientals and the format meals of Europe. We each 
had knives and forks, but we all carved from the same dish. As 
soon as dinner was over, all hastened from the restraint of a chair, 
which is as hateful to an Armenian as to a Turk, and sought the 
comfort of the divan and ebibouk. The presence of a Frank 
served to break the ordinary silence which is the general accompa¬ 
niment of the pipe. AH these Armenian bankers, usually so grave 
and quiet, became most merciless questioners. Many were the 
queries put to mo upon the customs ‘and institutions of Europe, 
upon our treatment of women; on the best irilans of making and 
preserving a fortune ; on the different commodities of life; on the 
various productions, the fruits, aiM the quality of bread and of 
watea in Europe. I answered all these questions as well as I 
could, and with the more pleasure as my national pride was grati¬ 
fied whilst doing so; and l had it also in my power to remove, or 
at least to weaken, mnny prejudices, especially regarding the place 
which women occupy in our families and in society. 

After a well-occupied evening, we Ml lay down on inattrasscs 
spread on the floor in the Turkish fashion, but nevertheless form¬ 
ing comfortable and even elegant couches. The pillows and 
counterpanes are ornamented with lace and embroidery rarely met 
with in Europe. The breakfast in the morning was a repetition of 
the dinner of the previous evening. There were, however, some 
additional guests, and it was accompanied by music and singing. 
Five musicians t (among whom an old Greek, the Faganini of 
Constantinople, was pointed out to me) were seated on the carpet 
in one corner of the room, and composed the orchestra. Two of 
the musicians sang, accompanying themselves on the guitar; there 
were also two violins and a flute. Even with a knowledge of the 
j, words of the song, it was impossible to distinguish a siugle syllable, 
the artist rested so long upon each letter, as it were, drawling out 
his nusal tones. The airs are sometimes melodious, but monoto¬ 
nous, and quite destitute of rhythm and harmony. The. music, 
however, appeared to give great delight to aomc of the hankers, 
who, being either richer or better judges than the other guests, 
encored their favourite airs and liberally rewarded the musicians. 
An air on the violin, executed by the fumous Miron, gave them 
the greatest delight; every tune he prolonged for a full minute a 
harsh quivering tone on the treble string of his three-stringed 
violin, they held their sides with laughter. After amualhg us in 

* Translated frijjn tlio “,HcYue do Furls.' 
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this manner, the musicians removed to the women’s apartment, 
where probably the same scene was enacted. 

Some of the most noted among the Armenian clergy were pre¬ 
sent ut thisirenkfast. Soon after it was over, we ascended into 
the principal room of the house, where the benediction of the 
nuptial garments was to take place. The Armenian clergy dis¬ 
played great magniftelhce in this ceremony. The richness and 
splendour of the pontifical costumes’was very remarkable. At 
least twenty boys, from twelve to sixteen, pefformed the duties of 
choristers. Their voices were generally sweet and pure. Tins 
music was of a different character from that we had heard before; 
the rhythm could be distinguished, and the parts were in harmony. 

When this ceremony was over, we embarked in a boat, to go to 
the residence of the bride, where similar entertainments to those 
we bad been engaged in had been going on. She lived ut Faual,— 
that is to say, on the shore opposite the Golden Horn. I was in 
the same boat as the bridegroom, who appeared alternately agi¬ 
tated by hope and fear, and took no pains to conceal his emotions, 
lie had never either seen or conversed with his bride. These 
marriages in the dark seem strange to us; but when we consider 
the insignificant part played by an Eastern woman in society, our 
^surprise is lessened; and, in spite of all, celibacy is much less 
common among the Orientals than with us, and they marry much 
earlier. The Mussulman is occupied all day abroad, ami does not 
return home till the evening, and even that time is frequently 
spent in the society of his friends : if lie goes out to sec them, his 
wife is either left at home, or on iier arrival separated from him ; 
she is never in his company, except in the harem,»aml nil lie re¬ 
quires from her is conjugal fidelity and attention to her maternal 
duties. As to the first, he relies upon the complete seclurion in 
which she is kept; anil as to the second, what mother does not 
love her child ? How different is it with us i our wives are conti¬ 
nually with us ; they take part in our pleasures’ and frequently in 
our business ; we require so much from them, that it is not sur¬ 
prising if we often hesitate for a long time to contract a connexion 
so complete and intimate. 

A great many relations and friends were assembled at the house 
of the bride's father, in the same manner that there had been al 
the bridegroom’s. The court of the Areopagus could not have 
presented a graver mid more imposing aspect Ilian (his assembly of 
Armenians, arrayed in their dark flowing robes, and close black fur 
caps, sitting cross-legged oil the sofas surrounding the upartmeut, 
beneath the shadow of the undulating clouds sent up from their 
pipes. After the delay of an* hour spent in preparations, the bene¬ 
diction of the garutenls of the bride was performed in nearly the 
same manlier its had taken place wilh those of the bridegroom. 
She was then dressed iri the women's apartment, and soon after we 
saw her come forth necompnnii d by the relations or the bridegroom 
who lmd come with us to take her away. She was covered wilh a 
long veil, composed of strips or ribands of gilt paper, which 
reached to her feet, and not only preseutud her from being seen, 
but herself from being able to see her way; in consequence, she 
was obliged to walk so slowly that it took her more than a quarter 
of an hour to traverse a lit 1 ^: garden to reach the boat which waited 
for her. Are this temporary blind»es«, and the veil which enve¬ 
lopes the bride, meant as emblems of resignation and modesty, or 
arc they only intended to cover maidenly shame ? As she passed, 
a shower of small pieces of money was scattered over her, a 
symbol of the abundance and happiness presumed to he in store 
for her. 

Wc again crossed the sea, mid then the men on foot, and the 
women in a carriage drawn by oxen, repaired to (he church where 
the union was to be. consecrated, lk-foie describing this ceremony, 
I ought to mention a very characteristic circumstance. The young 
bride had scarcely disembarked, when a servant came up, who with 
a mysterious air spoke u few words to the bridegroom’s brother,, 
who then held a short conversation in a whisper with the principal 
guests. I inquired the meaning of all ibis of my companion, who 
had never quitted me for a moment, and with nn almost over¬ 
whelming politeness had made a point of introducing me t.o every 
one of his friends, lie told me. that the colonel of the artillery, Ali 
liey, had scat during our absence to say that although they had the 
permission of the seraskier-puchn for celebrating the feast with 
music and other entertainments, lie would not permit its conti¬ 
nuance if they did not give him a Sakuhetnh (a present), and I was 
surprised to find that this demand was complied with. I have 
since learned tint it was impossible In refuse, for these haughty 
mendicants have been known in such a care to seize the briil.-groom 
and throw him iuto prison. It is to be hoped that such a state of 


things will soon he but matter of history, and will never again he 
revived. 

When we reached the church, I seated myself, cross-legged like 
the rest, on the rich carpets which covered the pavement. The 
schismatic Armenians, who resemble-tho Turks in their manners 
much more than their orthodox brethren, seem to hare extended 
this inflation of their masters even into (heir churches. The pro¬ 
fusion of carpets and the vast number of lamps, are common to 
both Armenian churches and the temples of Islamism. After long 
prayers and chautings, the mass was begun: it was seven o’clock 

the evening, but as the ancient division of the days is still fol¬ 
lowed in the East, as, for instunce, Sunday evening with us is the 
beginning of Monday with them, the day ending with sunset as is 
observed by the Jews in all countries, the service was designated 
as mitlinx. The church was of a very elegant form, and the dome, 
which was freshly painte,d and shining witli varnish, reflected the 
lights of the wax candles and lamps. The incense which rose around 
us was almost overpowering. Young children bearing wax tapers 
paraded round the gallery of the dome, chanting aTl the time; 
others, below, bore discs of silver, hung round with little bells, on 
the end of long gilt sticks, which they shook from time to time, 
and by that signal increased or diminished the loudness of the song. 
At the moment of the sacramental invocation, catling upon God to 
manifest himself in the elements, on the altar, a veil hid the offi¬ 
ciating priest and the acolytes from the sight of the faithful, and 
the children in the gallery grouped themselves immediately oppo¬ 
site the nltar, and raised their voices in a slow and sweet-toned 
strain. Their young heads, standing out in relief from the clouds 
depicted on the dome, appeared tike a choir of celestial spirits. 

The young pair, kneeling face to face, were occupied in prayer, 
whilst expecting the nuptial benediction, with one attendant cir¬ 
cumstance at winch I wnMrrry much struck. For a considerable 
time the priest held the crucifix immediately over their heads bowed 
nearly together. What lessons may not be learnt by that imposi¬ 
tion of (lie redeeming cross! 

The bride remained covered wilh the nuptial veil, throughout 
the whole course of these ceremonies, and it was nnt until she 
arrived at her husband's house, that she was unveiled to him in the 
presence of some of the nearest relations of both sexes. I had it 
in 11131 power to have assisted at this ceremony, but 1 apprehended 
that by so doing I might have, infringed upon etiquette, and dis¬ 
cretion imposed a curb on my curiosity. I knew that she was 
young and handsome;—probably one of those clear and fair com¬ 
plexions and large dark eyes which characterise the Armenians, 
and are expressive of purity and peace of mind: those eyes are 
rarely animated by might but simplicity of character und bene¬ 
volence -of soul. The daughters of Armenia are certainly the 
most charming of their sex among the inhabitants of Constan¬ 
tinople. * 

The ilinncj- which followed was more nbuudant and longer than 
that of the preceding evening, the orchestra was more noisy, and 
the company more numerous, but everything was conducted in the 
same manner. The men passed the night in smoking and taking 
coffee ; the women in nearly the same way; some Greek ladies 
alone begun a dance, a kind of circular movement, without cadence 
or character. A sleeping apartment was offered to me ; and after 
the fatigues of so busy a day, I was very glad of the opportunity of 
the privacy, in which I could recall the impressions which the 
scenes I lmd witnessed had made upon me. The chief of the 
Armenian nation, whose good sense and intelligence, as well as his 
very attentive politeness, had interested me much during the whole 
day, was the only person besides myself who was permitted to 
ret*at and take “ French leave.” The rest of the party passed a 
sleepless night. 

It is not strange that I had difficulty in composing myself to 
sleep, but that grave and sad ideas visited me mny appear so. It 
is true, that, from my windows 1 could sec the minarets and im¬ 
perial tombs of the Mosque of Eyoub; but this fine, gilded, ena¬ 
melled asylum of the inhabitants of the seraglio, of those unknown 
princes who pass hut from one tomb to another, has nothing in its 
aspect which inspires melancholy. To adgm the dead is the prac¬ 
tice of the East; ami aftL. seeing all her cities and high places, our 
first reflection is that the dea ' 1 are better lodged than the living, 
and the blasts are better used than the men. 

Sleep caiqp at, last; it was unbroken till I was roused by the 
report of the cannon*, which announced to Constantinople the 
anniversary of the birth of Mohammed. 
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INFI^IENCE OF HABITS. 

The whole character may be said to lie comprehended in the 
term habits; so that it is not so far from being true, that “ man is 
a bundle of habits.” Suppose you were compelled to wear nn iron 
collar about your neck through life, or a chain upon your ankle; 
would it not be a lmrdsu eve 17 day ami hour of your existence ! 
Y ou rise in the morning a prisuner.to your chain ; you lie, down at 
night, weary with the burden; and you groan the more deeply, as 
you reflect that there is no slinking it off. But even this would he 
no more intolerable to bear than many of the habits of men; nor 
would it be more difficult to be shaken off. 

Habits arc easily formed—especially such as arc bad ; and what 
to-day seems to be a small affair, will soon become fixed, and hold 
you with the strength of a cable. That same cable, you will recol¬ 
lect, is formed by spinning and twisting one thread at a time; but, 
when once completed, the proudest ship turns her head towards it, 
and acknowledges her subjection to its power. 

Habits of some kind will be formed by every student. He will 
have a particular course in which his time, his employments, his 
thoughts and feelings, will run. Good or bad, these habits soon 
become a part of himself, mid a kind of second nature. W ho docs 
not know, that the old man, who has occupied a particular corner 
of the old fire-place in the old house for sixty years, may he ren¬ 
dered wretched by a change ? Who has not read of the release of 
the aged prisoner of the Bastile, who entreated that lie might again 
return lo his gloomy dungeon, because his ludiits, there formed, 
were so strong. tlmL his nature threatened to sink under the attempt 
to break them up? You will probably find no man of forty, who 
has not habits which he laments ; which mar his usefulness, but 
which are so interwoven with In., very being, that he cannot break 
through them, at least lie Ims not the courage to try. I am ex- 
peeling you will form habits. Indeed, 1 wish you to do so. lie 
must lie a poor character, indeed, who live* so extempore ns not. 
to have habits of his own. But what I wi.-li is, that you form 
those habits which are correct, and sueli as will every day and hour 
add lo your happiness aud usefulness. If a man were to he told 
that lie must use the axe, which hctiow selects, through life, would 
he, not be careful in selecting 011 c of the right proportions urid 
temper? If told that lie must wear the same clothing through life, 
would he not be anxious ns to the quality and "kind ? But these, 
in the eases supposed, would lie of no more impel taucc than is the 
selection of habits in which the .-onl shall act. You might us well 
place flu- body in a strait-jacket, aud expect it to perform, with 
ease, and comfort, aud promptness, the various duties of the. body, 
as to throw the soul into the habits of some men, and then expect 
it will accomplish anything great or good. 

l)o not fear to undertake to Tbrm any habit which is desirable ; 
for it can be formed, ami that with more ease than you may at first 
suppose. Let the. same tiling, nr the same duty, return at the 
same lime, every day , and it will soon become pleasant. No matter 
if iL he ilksome at first; but bow irksome soever it may Iip, only 
let it return periodically, every day, and that without any interrup¬ 
tion for a time, nnj it will become a positive pleasure. In this 
way nil our habits are formed. The student who can with ease now 
sit down, and hold his mind down to his studies nine or teu hours 
a day, would fiad the labourer, or the man accustomed to active 
habits, sinking under it, should he attempt to do the same thing. 
1 have seen a man sit down at the table spread with luxury, and 
eat ilia sailor’s biscuit wfth relish, and without a desire for any other 
food. His health had compelled him Unis to live, till it had 
become a pleasant habit of diet. Previous to this, however, lie had 
hern rather noted for being nn epicure. “ I once all ended a pri¬ 
soner,” says an excellent man, “ of some distinction, mono of the 
prisons of the metropolis, iil of a typhus lever, whose apai Invents 
were gloomy in the extreme, and surrounded with horrors J yet this 
prisoner assured mo afterwards, that, upon his release, lie quitted 
them with a degree of reluctance; custom had reconciled him to 
the twilight admitted through the thick-harrcd grate, to the filthy 
spots nwl patches of his plastered waffs, to the hardness of his bed, 
and even to confinement.” 

1 shall specify habits which, in my view, are very desirable to 
the student, and, at the game time, endeavour to give specific direc¬ 
tions how to form them. * 

1. Have a plan laid brforchandj'or every day. t 

These plans ought to be maturely formed the evenina previous, 
and, on rising in the morning, again looked at, and immediately 
entered upon. It is astonishing linw much juortrwe accomplish m 
a single day, (and of what else is life made up ?) by hnvingXhe plan 


previously marked out. It is so in everything. This morning a 
man was digging a path througll a drop snow-bank. It waa almost 
insupportable cold, and he,seemed to make but little head-way, 
though lie worked as if upon a wager. At length, getting out of 
breath, lie paused, and marked ndt the width or the path with his 
shovel, then marked out the width of each shovel-full, and conse¬ 
quently tire amount of snow at each throw of the shovel. Ill 
fifteen miftit.es, he had done more, and it was done neater and 
easier, that in thirtyminut.es previous, when working without a 
plan. It is of little consequence by what we illustrate, if we make 
a tiling clear, and impress it upon the mind. I have found, in my 
owu experience, ns much difference in the labours of two (lays, 
wln n working with, or without a plan, as, at least, one-half, with¬ 
out having the satisfaction, in the latter case, of knowing what I 
have done. 

Experience will tell any man, that he is most successful in his 
own pursuits, when he is most careful ns to in£hod. A man of 
my acquaintance, has a small slate, which hnngH ut Ids study-table. 
On that he generally finds, in t.hc morning, his work for the day 
written down; and in the evening he reviews it, sees if ho has 
omitted any thing, and, if so, chides himself that all is not done. 
— Todd’s Student's Manual. 


IMMORTALITY OF THOUGHT. 

Fearful indeed is the responsibility which rests upon ench 
one in the formation of the charnpters of those around him 1 a 
responsibility, too, from which none can escape, not even the 
weakest. Every one to whom God has granted the liberty of 
speech—nay every one to whom is given the power of conveying 
even a single idea to the mind of another, may contribute in some 
degree to modify his character. Look how much the whole com¬ 
plexion of the. soul may be changed by the operation of a single, 
thought. Its influence censes not ns the sound of our voice dies 
away. In the mind of him to whom it is imparted it often Ion*, 
afterwards ‘'lives and uiovcb.” Neither docs it stand there 
isolated and alone. Perhaps it touches some secret spring, and 
awakensX train of reflections, of which he who first gave it birth 
never dreamed. By the principle of association, another thought, 
which seems naturally to arise from it, is called into being, andj 
then another from this, unLil they flow on in long succession Ijjr 
end vie know not where. Sometimes the senlimcnt thus lightly 
imparled in conversation, which wns forgotten at once by the 
spiuker, has remained in the mind*of him who heard it, recurring 
to Ids memory again and again, through a length of years. How 
powerful an effect then may a single sentence produce in modu¬ 
lating character! and who would carelessly lake the responsibility 
of fixing in the mind of another that thought, which is to link to 
itself such important results ’ 

What a striking hypothesis, by thd way, is that of Coleridge— 
connected with his curious history of the German servant-girl, 
familiar, no doubt, to our readers—that no thoughts which have 
once entered into (lie mind ever perish—that, instead of passing 
away, 11 s we are neeustomed to believe, or being utterly blotted 
out, they arc only for a time concealed and buried beneath more 
recent impressions—that they are inscribed upon the impt rish- 
ablc tablet of the memory, there to remain for ever; like those 
buried cities of Italy, rate and uninjured, though their very exist¬ 
ence was forgotten. Every one’s experience furnishes at least 
something analogous in confirmation of this idea. How often do 
thoughts, which for years have slumbered, again suddenly flash 
upon us in nil their force, we know not how, or whence 1 The 
words of an old song—-the incidents of our childhood—the feelings 
which then influenced us, but which had for years perished from 
the memory, suddenly awake from their silence, and sweep hack 
over the soul. There is fearful solemnity in the thought, that in 
our unguarded moments of social intercourse, we muy fix in the 
minds of others thoughts and influences which we would not wish 
to remain there for ever, especially if we follow out the suggestion 
referred to—that thin is the mysterious record implanted within 
man, which is one day to give with unerring certainty the long 
history of ins life, at that day when the, thoughts of ail hearts 
shall he called into judgment— uothing lost—nothing forgotten— 
New York lleciev:. 
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ARABIAN SYMPATHY. 

“ Weary nnd faint from the fatigue oftmr journey,” say* Lieutenant Well- 
etecl, in his Travels in Arabia, " in order to «lijoy the freshness of the 
evening breezuf I had spread my carpet beneath a tree. An Arab, pussing 
by, paused to gaze upon me, and toivhod by my condition and the melan¬ 
choly which wus depleted in my euuutcnnnee, he proffered the salutation of 
peace, pointed to the crystal Btroain which, nparkling, held its course at 
my feet, and said, 1 Look, friend ; for running wntcrmnkcth tho^icart glad.' 
With his hands folded over his breast, that mute hut most |graceful of 
Eastern salutations, ho bowed ami parsed on. I was In a situation to esti¬ 
mate sympathy ; nnd so much of that feeling was exhibited in the mnnnor 
of this son of the desert, that I have nover sineo recurred to the incident, 
trifling as it is, without emotion.” 

SPEECH. 

? “ Speech is morning to the mind ; it spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
which else lie furled und clouded in the soul .”—NaL Lee. 

CARRION CROWS AND YOUNG DUCKLINGS. 

In 1«15,1 fully dlfcsfied myself of the inordinate ]>nrt,1allty of the carrlmi 
crow for young aquatic poultry. The cook had in her custody a brood of ten 
ducklings, which had been hatched alxuit a fortnight. Unobserved by any¬ 
body, 1 put the old duck nnd her young ones into a pond, ncnrly three hun¬ 
dred yards from a high fir-tree in which a carrion crow had built its nest: 
it contained five young ones almost fledged. 1 took my station nn the bridge, 
about one hundred yards from the tree. Nine times the parent crows flew 
to the pond, and brought back a duckling ench time to their young. I saved 
a tuntji victim by timely interference. When a young brood is attacked by 
mi enemy, the old duck docs nothing to defend it. In lieu of putting herself 
betwixt it and danger, as tlic dunghill fowl would do, she opens her mouth, 
and shoots obliquely through the water, heating it with her wings. During 
these useless movements, the invader secures his prey witli impunity.— 
Jf'atcrton. • 

YOUTH AND AGE. 

Youth beholds happiness gleaming in the prospect. Age looks back on 
the happiness of youth ; and, Instead of hopes, seeks its enjoyment in the 
recollections of hope.— Omni ana. 

RETRIBUTION. 

By the sun, and its rising brightness; 

By the moon when she followeth him ; 

By the day when it sheweth his splendour: 

By the night, when it coveroth him with darkness; 

By the heaven, ami Him who built it; 

By the earth, aouTliiiJ who spread it forth; 1 

By the soul and Iliin who completely formed it. 

And inspired Into the same its faculty of distinguishing, 

And power of choosing wickedness and piety; 

Now is ho, who hath purified the same, happy: 

But ho, who hath corner ted the wunc, miserable. 

Koran. 

CARBONIZED TREE. 

A tree in a complete state of carbonization lias been found nt (iuaduloupe, 
buried In tlio midst of volcanic substances. There was no vestige of leaves; 
it was broken acven feot below tlic first branches, ami the fracture resembled 
that of trees destroyed by a hurricane ; it was at intervals surrounded by a 
parchment-like, cylindrical Hubstanec, the colour of a dead leaf, which was 
the remainder of a vegetable, called in that country the “ burning liana," 
which is as succulent as the cactus, and which, being suddenly exposed to a 
violent heat, lost its aqueous particles without the entire destruction of its 
bark. The whole was found in a stratum of red puzzolanum mixed with 
pumice. The charcual to which it was reduced, was the same an th.it used 
for domestic purposes, except that n slight smell of coal was exhaled from it 
during combustion. Six different strata lay above this treo \ tho uppermost, 
of vegetable earth, proved the antiquity of the whole, nnd this, combined 
with tho distance from the present active volcano, makes it probable that tho 
eruption which covered it proceeded from the Hucluumf group, of which 
the Coral be forms the principal summit.— Athencfum. 

AN INCONVENIENT LIKENESS. 

A respectable young man was tried for a highway robbery committed at 
Bethnal Green, in which neighbourhood both ho nnd tho prosecutor resided. 
The prosecutor swore positively that tho prisoner was the man who robbed 
him of his watch. The counsel for tlio prisoner called a genteel young 
woman, to whom the prisoner paid his addresses, who gave evidence which 
proved a complete alibi. The prosecutor was then ordered out of court, aad 
in the interval another young man, of tho name of 1 Ireenwood, who awuited 
his trial on a capital charge of felony, was introduced and placed by tho side 
of the primmer. The prosecutor was again put up into the witness-box, and 
addressed thus: ‘ Remember, sir, tlio life of this young man dejMinds upon 
your reply to the question I am about to put, Will you swear again that the 
young mun at the bar is the ixjraon who assaulted und robbed you ?' The 
witness turned his head towards tho dock, when, beholding two men so , 
nearly uliko, ho became petrified with astonishment, dropped his lmt, nnd , 
was speechless for a time, but at length declined swearing to either. The , 
young moil wus of course acquitted. Greenwood wus tried for another 
oil'ci hi*, and executed; nnd a few hours before liifl death acknowledged that 
he lmd committed tho robbery'irith which tbs other was charged.— IF ills, 
on Circumstantial Evidence* , . 1 


POETIC DESCRIPTION OF THE DEVONSHIRE CLIMATE. 

The west wind always bring»£et weather. 

The east wind wet and cold togothcr; 

The south whirl surely brings us rain, 

The north wind blows it back again; 

If tho sun in red should set, 

The next day surely will bo wot; 

• If the sun should sot in gray, 

The next will bo a rainy day, 

THE DUMB MADE TO SPEAK. 

“In the time of ITuzrut MoOHsa, (the prophet Moses,) thorc was an old 
woman, a widow, whose years exceeded a hundred, and she had been long 
dumb from very age ; blit she still insisted oil guiding her family, and kept 
all her children, who amounted to forty or fifty, locked up in cages in her 
house, so that they could not go out and enjoy thomsrlvcs. Weary, at length, 
of their confinement, they upplied to Moses, and besought him to pray to 
God to have their old mother removed, that they might have their turn of 
enjoyment. * That can he done,* replied Moses ; • hut Bay, shall 1 not rut her 
offsr her the choice of another husband ? * Tho children scoffed at this idea ; 
but tho old woman, in whose presence this passed, got into a furious passion, 
and her tongue, which had been still for years, got into play at tho very 
mention of another husband. ‘ You wretched wretches ! * she exclaimed, 

‘ w ould you Interfere with tho favour of the prophet of God towards me, nnd 
prevent mo from enjoying tho good he offers^’ ”—J. B. Eraser. 

HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

“ lliavo lived," says the indefatigable Dr. Clarke, “ to know that the great 
secret of human happiness is this—never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
Tho old ndngc of * Too many irons in tho fire * conveys an abominable false¬ 
hood : you cannot have too many pokor, tungs, und all—keep them all 
going." 

OLD FABLE. 

Mr. Taravcy writes, that a rabbinical fable is preserved In the work of 
Babiiage, in whioh mention is made of tho huinir worm, used for polishing 
the stones of the Temple of Jerusalem without noise, when bolomon caused 
the construction of this edifice. All this, says M. Pnruvcy. seems to Be ex¬ 
plained by tho fuct observed by M. F.lirenberg, that certain tvipulJs arc 
almost entirely composed of tho siliceous coverings of infusoria. 

CLOCK AT VERSAILLES. 

Preparations have been made at Versailles to replace the clock of the king's 
death, in the court called tho Cnur do Marbre. Tbits clock lois no mechan¬ 
ism, and has only one hand, which is placed at the precise moment of the 
death of the last king of France, and which does not move during the whole 
of bin successor's reign. This custom dates from the timo of Louis XI11.— 
Newspaper pa rayraph. 

• van piemen’s land. 

Some years since, tho prisoner population, compared with tlio free, was as 
thirty to one; but at present In Vail Diemen's Land it is as six to one. TIh'k 
is easily accounted for: there uro very few marriages between prisoners, 
whereas it is nthenviso with those who enjoy freedom ; and it is also well 
known that marriages in tlic.se colonics are for the most part very prolific, 
so tliat every year the disproportion be^ een the two classes becomes greater. 
—Hobart Town Courier. 

DREAMS. 

For the most part our speeches in the day timo cansonur phantasy to work 
upon the like In our sleep: as a dog dreams of a hare, so do men on such sub¬ 
jects they thought on last. For that causo when Ptolemy, king of ligypt, 
had posed the seventy interpreters In order, and asked the nineteenth man, 
what would mnko one sleep quietly In the night; hiftold him, the best way 
was to have divine nnd celestial meditations, nnd to use honest actions in tho 
day time.— Burton's Anal, of Mil. 

PREVENTION OF FIRE. 

M. Lctcllicr proposes, in a memoir presented to tho French Acudemy of 
Reienoes, to steep vegetable substances, such ns paper, linen, Ate., in a con¬ 
centrated solution of glass formed of four parts of potash and one of silex, 
it) order to render them less liable to take lire. 

a showman’s proclamation. 

The following proclamation of a showman was taken verbatim aa lie cried 
it through tho streets“Will bo aliown at tlio Town Hall, Tavistock, at tlio 
hours of seven, eight, and nine, to the nobility and gentry, wliut la called in 
tho French language phantasmngory. In tho English, magio lantern. Ail 
aorta of birds, bensts, reptiles, and pantomimes, ’specially tho forked light¬ 
ning seen in many parts of England, but chiefly in the East and West lngies; 
also what we are, nnd what we it to be—namely, death aa large as any living 
being, six foot high, with an hour-glass in Ills hand; and everything instruct¬ 
ing and untuning to all ages and societies, both the old and the Juvenile. I 
hoiie you will all come. It you cannot all come as many as can come ; 
and nobody can Bay It oTit worth seeing, except he says it agin’ his con¬ 
science lloys und girls for i.ve sum of one penny- Tlielr honest working 
parents fo.| tho sum of twopence. Gentlemen and Indies, sixpence cncli. 
God save u hII.”— Mrt. Bray's Ltllert. 

Lopdoc': WIU.AM SMITH, 113, Fleet Strcot. Edinburgh: Fbaaer 
it Co. ^Dublin: Cuhry & Cor—Printed by Bradbury & Evan., Whitefriars. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 

An Italian monk, having been once asked how it happened that 
lie at all times, in the cold of winter as well os in the heat of 
summer, looked so cheerful, while most of bis brethren of the 
same monastery appeared addicted to a temperament quite the 
reverse, answered, that whenever he found himself at ail disposed 
to be gloomy, lie looked out of his little window towards the sky, 
or upon tlie earth, and his heart was at once filled with emotions 
of the most unqualified happiness. If it were morning, he beheld 
the sun, round which myriads of nations—not only those dwelling 
upou our planet, but those placed also upon the other spheres be¬ 
longing to our system,—were moving in the enjoyment of the one 
greSt central source of light. Nor were the,y the nations of men 
merely in whose felicity lie rejoiced. lie felt that there was not a 
bird in the air, nor a emit in the. sunbeams,—not a quadruped in 
the forest, nor a lily in tlie field, nor a fish in the deep,—that did 
cot more or less exult in the return of the day. Why should he 
uot share in their joy ? 

If it were night, and sadness knocked at the door of his solitary 
cell, again lie looked to the heavens, and in vain attempted to 
count the new suns and worlds through which he was journeying 
with the planet upon which it was his destiny to be fixed for a 
while. He thought of the hosts of intelligent creatures for whose 
benefit those glorious lights were created. He felt that, however 
humble, hi. was, however limited the sphere of his duties, he was 
one of those to whom the care of the Great Parent of ail extended. 
His bosom swelled with the hymn of praise which those multitu¬ 
dinous legions were raising towards the fountain of life and light. 
His feelings hounded beyond the thresholds of time; his soul 
passed for the moment into those regions of space where years, or 
days, or hours were unknown ; his mind overflowed with love,— 
that absorbing, seraphic, ever increasing love, which no temporal 
object can ever excite. lie then turned to the traveller who had 
interrogated him, and said, “ You may think me a visionary, per¬ 
haps ; but, after all, I would not give these my dreams—if dreams 
they be—for ail the realities of that which is usually called life, j 
These are the sources of my cheerfulness. They help me in the | 
performance of my various duties. They enable me to look upon | 
the necessary evils ofthumnn existence as so many trifling occur- j 
renees not worthy of notice, at least, not worthy of a tear; and, if ■ 
1 feel liappy in my heart, I cannot help allowing it in my counte¬ 
nance.” 

The stranger acknowledged that he had never heard more wisdom 
accumulated in a few words than in those which had just reached 
his ear from tlie. smiling lips of the Italian monk, whose cheek* 
though bronzed by many a summer sun, still glowed with the 
vigour of a healthy constitution* In truth, the cultivation of 
cheerfulness is the secret of health of the highest and the most 
uniform order. * It is, moreover, in itself a virtue well entitled to 
a place amongst those which are call'd! the cardinal. It fits the 
mind for study, for conflict, for rammand or obedienc* it enables 
the body to sustain fatigue; and the person in whole bosom it 
usually resides 1 ms more power to make those ground Vm happy, 
vo».. «. * V 


than the king whose forehead frowns beneath the weight of the 
most splendid crown. 

I have a pet phrase, which I use so often tlint my friends turn it 
into a subject of ridicule. An event hnppens, (not a very pleasant 
one, perhaps,) and, though it concerns my own welfare, 1 am 
very little disposed to grieve about it. My wife wonders at my 
imperturbability, and asks why I do not lament it ? I ask in my 
turn, “ n/i liono ?” This is my great resource, my tnlismanie > 
temple of refuge. Can grief mend the matter? Cnn dull, down¬ 
cast looks,—can a failing heart,—can an impatient temper, fit ms 
for bearing up against a misfortune which has really occurred i If 
it has occurred, it is already passing away. If it only be ap¬ 
proaching, who knows hut it may by other events be turned aside 
altogether? and then my fears (if fears I entertain) are so much of 
merry existence absolutely and most unnecessarily spoiled. If the 
calamity has come and gone, cui born to recall it, and to turn it 
around on all sides for the critical examination of a gloomy habit of 
mind ? My cui bouo may be laughed at, but nevertheless there is 
more of philosophy ir the phrase, and if l may presume to add 
of sound religion, too, than in many ponderous volumes of sermonB 
which I could name. 

“ Ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian sirs, 

Married to Immortal verse, 

. Suoli as the meeting soul may plsroe. 

In notes, with ninny a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness lung drawn out, 

With wanton lmcd und gjjhly cunning; 

The melting voice through maxes running. 

Untwisting all the chains that tiu 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

• 

I cannot, however, claim originality for my cui bnno. I 
borrowed it of an old man, who deserved to be a brother of the 
Italian monk already mentioned. He had, however, seen more of 
the. world than the anchorite, and he was never unprepared to find 
a subject of consolation for persons in every station. “ You are 
unmarried,” he would say—“ well, you arc freed from the cares of 
children—the perplexities of household affairs—the peril of having 
drawn something ehie than a prize from the lottery of matrimony. 
It will cost you but a little industry to make a competency ; enjoy 
it by sharing it with your friends. Keep a clear conscience, and all 
will be well with you.” ‘‘You are poor—be it so, does wealth 
produce happftiess ? 1 know a man who possesses more money 
.than he eon ever spend, unless be chooses absolutely to tiirow it 
into the sea. He has a splendid mansion in town—a beautiful villa 
in the country—an elegant woman for his wife, and a numerous 
and lovely family. Yet he is not happy, though he boasts of 
having no want. But yon have, I said to him, the greatest of 
wants—you want a want. This was literally the fact He had 
nothing to desire, so far as temporal affairs were concerned. He 
had retired from business, and was without any regular occupation 
adequate to engage tlie energies of his mind. We were walking 
through his gronnds on a fine spring morning. I stopped him to 
observe a company of gnat* who were divided into sets of tens or 
twelves, and dancing in regular figures. They seemed, short as 
M » 
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was the time they *erc (loomed to live, in the enjoyment of perfect 
bliss. These creatures, said I, have each of them a want, they 
arc full of a love that seeks reciprocity; and while they are in pur¬ 
suit of the favourite object, what can equal their activity, their 
happiness ? The moment that want is satisfied, they perish. 

“ One man,” continued my aged friend, “ is less prosperous in 
his profession than his neighbour. But look at his children, you 
see none more blessed with talent. They learn with such a sur¬ 
prising facility that it is delightful to teach them. They form for 
the fire-side 3 source of unmixed gratitude, a consolation for all the 
ills of life. Another had amassed great wealth for his children, but 
they huve aU gone from his side, carried away by some contagion or 
an hereditary disease. Well—they have gone to prepare his way to 
a better world—to alienate him betimes from an excessive love for 
this life; and it is in his power to remove the despair of the unpro¬ 
vided widow—to dry the tear of the orphan. The peasant, who is 
below the reach of care, is often the gayest of the gay for that very 
reason. In short, let us but act upon the impression that there it 
scarcely a position in life without its means of cheerfulness, and if' 
ws only take the trouble to adopt them, we shall be amply rewarded 
for our labour." 

A. PARAGRAPH FOR DRUNKARDS.— HOW TO FACS' AN ENEMY. 

IIenry Parker, at the age of seventeen, was, by Ihe death of 
his master, left alone in the world to gain a livelihood as a shoe¬ 
maker. He shouldered his kit, and went from house to house 
making up the farmers’ leather, and mending the children’s shoes. 
At length a good old man, pleased with Henry’s industry and 
steady habits, offered him a small building as a shop. Here Henry 
applied himself to work with persevering industry and untiring 
ardour. Early in the morning he was whistling over his work, and 
his hammer was often heard till the “ noon of night.” He thus 
obtained u good reputation, and some of this world’s goods. lie 
soon married a virtuous female, whose kind disposition added new 
joys to his existence, and whose busy neatness rendered pleasant 
and comfortable their little tenement. Time passed smoothly on; 
they were blessed with the smiling pledges of their affection, and 
in a few years Henry was the ^possessor of a neat little cottage and 
a piece of land. This tliry improved, and it soon became the 
abode of plenty and joy. But Henry began to relax in his conduct, 
and would occasionally walk down to an alehouse in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. This soon become a habit, and the habit imperceptibly 
grew upon him, until (to the grief of all who knew him) he became 
a constant lounger about the alehouse and skittle-ground, und, 
going on from bad to worse, he became an habitnal drunkard. 
The inevitable consequences soon followed ■ he got into debt, and 
his creditors soon took possession of all he had. His poor wife 
used all the arts of persuasion to reclaim him. and she could not 
think of using him harshly: she loved him even in his degradation, 
for he had always been kind to her. Many an earnest petition did 
she prefer to Heaven for his reformation, and often did she endea¬ 
vour to work upon his paternal feelings. Over and over again he 
promised to reform, and at last was as good as his word, for he was 
induced to stay away from the alehouse for three days together. 
His anxious wife began to cherish a hope of returning happiness; 
but a sudden cloud one day for a moment damped her joy, 
"Betsey,” said he, as he rose from his work, “give me that bottle.” 
These words pierced her very heart, and seemed to sound the knell 
of all her cherished hopes; hut she could not disobey him. He* 
went out with his bottle, bad it filled at the alehouse, and, on re¬ 
turning home, placed it in the window immediately before him. 

“ Now,” said he, “ I can face an enemy.” With a resolution 
fixed upon overcoming his pernicious habits, he went earnestly to 
work, always having the bottle before him, but never again touched 
it. Again he began to thrive, and in a few years he was once more 
the owner of his former delightful residence; his children grew up, 
and are now respectable members of society. Old age came upon 
Henry, and he ulways kept the bottle in the window where he had 
first, put it; and often, when his head was silvered over with age, 
lie would refer to his bottle, and thank God that he had been able 
to overcome the vice of drunkenness. He never permitted it to be 
removed from that window while he lived, and there it remained 
uulil after lie had been consigned to his narrow home.— Chest.Gas, 


THE LUMBERERS OF AMERICA. 

The following intcrestmg description of the “ processes of the 
lumber business,” as caWied on in Maine, is from the North 
American Jtevicin. Maine, ns our readers are aware, is the most 
easterly of the United States, adjoining the British province of 
New Brunswick—the great timber district of America. The busi¬ 
ness of procuring the timber for exportation, is called lumbering 
or logging: 

"When a lumberer has concluded to log on a particular tract, the 
first step is to go with a part of his hands, and select suitable situa¬ 
tions for building his camps. In making this selection, his object 
is to be ns near as possible to the best clumps of timber lie intends 
to haul, and to the streams into which he intends to haul it. He 
then proceeds to build his camps, and to cut out and clear out his 
principal roads. The CBtaps are built of logs, being a kind of log 
houses. They are made about three feet high on one side, and 
eight or nine on the other, with a roof slanting one way. The roof 
is made of shingles, split out of green wood, and laid upon rafters. 
The door is made of such boards as can be manufactured out of a 
log with an axe. Against the tallest side of the camp is built the 
chimney; the back being formed by the wall of the camp, and the 
sid«s made l>y green logs, piled up for jams, about eight feet apart. 
The chimney seldom rises above the roof of the camp; though 
some, who arc nice in their architectural notions, sometimes carry 
it up two or three feet higher. It is obvious, from the construc¬ 
tion, that nothing but the greenness of the timber prevents the 
camp from being burnt up immediately. Yet the great fires that 
are kept up, make hut little impression, in the course of the win¬ 
ter, upon the hack or sides of the chimney. A case, however, 
happened within a year or two, where a camp took fire in the 
night, and was consumed, and the lumberers in it were burnt to 
death. Probably the shingle roof had become dry, in which ease 
a spark would kindle it, aud the fiames would spread over it in a 
moment. 

" Parallel to the lower side of the building, and about six feet 
from it, a stick of timber runs on the ground across the camp. The 
space between this and the lower wall is appropriated to the bed¬ 
ding ; the stick of timber serving to confine it in its place. The 
bedding consists of n layer of hemlock boughs spread upon the 
ground, and covered with such old quilts aud blankets ns the 
tenants can bring away from their homes. The men camp down 
together, with their heads to the lower wall and their feet towards 
the fire. Before going to bed, they replenish their fire; some two 
or more of them being employed in putting on snch logs, as with 
their handspikes they can manage to pile into the chimney. As 
the walls of the building are not very tight, the cool air plays freely 
round the head of the sleeper, making a difference of temperature 
between the heud and the feet not altogether agreeable to one un¬ 
used to sleep in camps. A rough bench and table complete, the 
furniture of the establishment. A camp very similar, though not 
so large in its dimensions, is built near for the oxen. On the top 
of this the hay is piled up, giving it some warmth, while it is conve¬ 
nient for feeding. 

" A large logging concern will require n number of camps, which 
will be distributed over the tract, so as best to accommodate the 
timber. One camp serves generally for one or two teams. A team, 
in ordinary logging parlance, expresses, not only the set of four or 
six oxen that draw the logs, but likewise a gang of men employed 
to teud them. It takes from three or four -to seven or eight men, 
to keep one team employed ; one man being employed in driving 
the cattle, and the others in cutting down the trees, cutting them 
into logs, barking them, and cutting and clearing the way to each 
tree. The number of hands required, depends upon the distance 
to be hauled inversely. That is, most hands arc required when the 
distance is shortest; because the oxen, returning more frequently, 
require their loads to be prepared more expeditiously. 

“ Having built their camps, or while building them, the main 
roads are to be cut out. These run from the camps to the landing 
places, or some Btream of sufficient size to float down the logs on 
the spring freshet. Other roads are cut to other clumps of timber. 
They are made by cutting and clearing away the pnderbruah, and 
such trees and old logs as may be in the way, to a sufficient width 
for the team of oxen, with .the bob sled and timber on it, to pass 
conveniently. The bob slccl is made to carry one end of the tim¬ 
ber only, ye other drags upon the ground ; and the bark is chip¬ 
ped off, tin t the log may slip along more easily. 

" The t r ams proceed to the woods when the first snows come, 
with the j'onds who are not already there, and the supplies. The 
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supplies consist principally of pork anil flour for the men, and 
Indian meal for the oxen. Some beans, tea, and molasses, are 
added. Formerly hogsheads of rnm Wfre considered indispensable, 
and I have before me a bill of aupplit* for a logging concern of 
three teams in 1827-28, in which I And one hundred and eighty 
gallons of rum charged. But of late, very few respectable lumber¬ 
ers take any spirits with them. And the logging business is con¬ 
sequently carried On with much\nore method, economy, aud protit. 
The pork and flour must be of the best quality. Lumberers are 
seldom content to take any of an inferior sort; and even now, when 
flour Is twelve dollars a barrel, they are not to be satisfied with the 
coarser bread stuffs. 

“ Hay is procured ns near to the camps as possible. But as 
most of the timber lands are remote from settlements, it is gene¬ 
rally necessary to haul it a considerable distance. And ns it 
must be purchased of the nearest settlers, they are enabled to 
obtain very high prices. From twelve to twenty dollars per ton 
is usually paid. When the expense of hauling it to the camp is 
added, the whole cost is frequently as high us thiity dollars a tou, 
and sometimes much higher. Owners of timber lands at a distance 
from settlements, may make a great saving, by clearing up a piece 
of their land, and raising their own hay. 

“ Some one of the hands, who has not go much efficiency in 
getting timber, as skill in kneading bread and frying pork, is 
appointed to the office of cook. Salt pork, flour, bread, and teu, 
constitute the regular routine of the meals, varied sometimes with 
salt fish or salt beef. Potatoes arc used when they can he had. 
Now and theu, perhaps, when the snow is deep, they catch a deer, 
and live on venison. 

“ The men arc employed, through the day, in cutting the timber 
and driving the teams. In the evening some take care of the 
oxen : some cut wood for the fire; then they amuse themselves 
with stories and singing, or in other ways, until they feel inclined 
to turn in upon the universal bed. On Sundays the employer 
claims no control over their time, beyond the taking care of the 
cattle, the fire, and the cooking. On this day, they do their 
washing and mending; some employ themselves besides, in seek¬ 
ing timber, and some in hunting partridges ; whilst some remain 
in the camp and read the Bible. 

“ They remain in the woods from the commencement of sled¬ 
ding, some time in December, until some time in March; in the 
course of which month, their labours are usually brought to a close, 
either by the snow’s getting loo shallow or too deep. If there are 
heavy thaws, the snow runs off, not leaving enough to make good 
hauling. If, on the other hand, it gets to be four or five feet deep, 
the oxen cuuuot break through it, to make the path which it is 
necessary to form, iu order to get at each individual tree. The 
men and teams theu leave the woods. Sometimes one or two 
remain, to be at hand when the streams open. 1 know one, who 
last winter stayed by himself iu the woods, fifteen or twenty miles 
from the nearest habitation, for the space of twenty-eight days ; 
during which time he earned 203 dollars by getting in timber with 
bis axe alone, being allowed for it at the same rate per thousand 
that the lumberers were, iu getting it in with their teams.' He 
found some bertha in the banks of the stream, where all that was 
necessary was to fell the tree so that it should fall directly upon 
the water, and there out it into logs to be ready for running. 

“ When the streams are opened, and there la a sufficient freshet 
to float the timber, another gang, called 1 river drivers,’ take charge 
of it. It is their business to start it from the banks, and follow it 
down the river, clearing off what lodges against rocks, punning 
and bringing back the sticks that run wild among the bushes and 
trees, that cover the low lands adjoining the river, and breaking up 
jams that form in narrow and shallow places. A jam is caused by 
obstacles in the river catahing some or the sticks, which in their 
tarn catch others coming down, and so the mass increases until a 
solid dam is formed, which entirely stops up the river, and prevents 
the further passage of any logs. These dams are most frequently 
formed at the top of some fall. And it is often a service that 
requires much skill and boldness, and is attended with mnch danger, 
to break them up. The person) who undertake it must go on to 
the mass of logs, work some out with their pickpolea, cut some to 
pieces, nttach ropes to others to be hauled out by the hands on 
shore, and they must be on the alert to watch the moment of the 
starting of the timber, and exercise oil their activity to get clear of 
it, before they are carried off ie its tumultuous rush! 

“ Some weeks, more or less, acc#ding to the distluce, spent in 
this way, brings the timber to the neighbourhood of fee saw njiUs. 
A short distance above Oldtown, on the Penobscot, thol| ia a boom 


established, extending across the river,-for the purpose of stopping 
all the logs that come down. It is mode by a floating chain of 
logs connected by iron links, and supported at suitable distances by 
solid piers built in the river, without this it would be impossible 
to stop a large purt of the logs, aud they would be carried on the 
Ireshet down the tiver, and out to sea. Thu boom is owned by an 
individual who derives a large profit from the bnomage, which is 
thirty-five cents per thousand on all logs coming into it. The 
boom cost the present owner about 40,000 dollars, lie has offered 
it for sale for 45,000 dollars. It is said the net income from it 
last year, was 15,000 dollars. 

“ Here ail the logs that come down the Penobscot, nre collected 
in one immense mass, covering muny acres, where is intermingled 
the property of nil the owners of timber lands, in all the broad 
region that, is watered by the Penobscot and its branches, from the 
east line of Canada above Moosehead Lake, on the. one side, to the 
west line of New Brunswick, on the other. Here the timber 
remains, till the Logs cun be sorted out for each owner, and rafted 
together to be floated to the mills or other places below. Jlnfting 
is the connecting the logs together by cordage, which is secured 
by pins driven into each log, forming them into bands, like the 
ranks of a regiment. This operation is pci formed by the owner of 
the boom. The ownership of the timber is ascertained by the 
marks which have been chopped into each log before it left the 
woods ; euoii owner having a mark, or combination of marks, of 
his own. When the boom is full, only the logs lowest down can 
be got at, and the proprietors of other logs must wait weeks, 
sometimes .months, before they can get them out, to their great 
inconvenience and damuge. 

" After the logs are ratted, and out of the boom, a great part of 
them are lodged for convenience, in a place called Fen Cove, 
which is a large anil secure basin in the river, about two miles 
below the boom. From this cove they can be taken out as they 
are wanted for the mills below. While in the boom, and at 
other places on the river, they are liable to great loss from plun¬ 
derers. The owuers or drivers of logs will frequently smuggle 
all that come in their way, without regard to marks. The 
owners or conductors of some of the mills on the river are said 
to be not above rncourngiug and practising this species of piracy. 
Indeed timber, in all its stages, seems to be considered a fair 
object for plunderers, from the petty pilferer who steals into the 
woods, fells a tree, cuts it into shingles and carries it out on hi* 
back, to the comparatively rich owner of thousands of dollars. 

‘‘When the logs have been sawji at the mills, there is another 
rafting of the boards, whieii are floated down the river to Bangor, 
to bo embarked on board the coasters for Boston, in this pro¬ 
cess they arc subject to much iujuiy, first by the mode of catch- 
ing them as they come from the* null sluices, the rafters making 
use ot a picaroon, or pole with a spike in tiie end of it, which is 
repeatedly and unmercifully driven into the hoards, taking out 
perhaps a piece at each time ; secondly, by the holes made by 
the pins driven into the boards in rafting; and thiidly, by the 
rocks and rapids and ahaliowa in the river, breaking the rafts to 
pieces, and splitting up the boards as they descend. These in¬ 
conveniences will be partly remedied by the railroad now in 
operation, unless other inconveniences in the use of it should be 
found to overbalance them. 

“ The kinds of timber brought down our rivers are pine, spruce, 
hemlock, asli, birch, maple, cedar, and hackmatack. Far the 
greater part of it is pine. The lumberers make about six kinds 
of pine; though they do not agree exactly in tbe classification, 
or in the use of some of the names. The most common division 
is into pumpkin pine, timber pine, sapling, bull sapling,* Norway, 
and yellow or pitch pine. Tim pumpkin pine stands pre-eminent 
in the affections of the lumberers, because it is the largest tree, 
and makes fine large clear boards. They are soft and of a yel¬ 
lowish cast. The timber pine and saplings are tiie most common. 
The former is generally preferred, as being larger and more 
likely to be sound. Yet the saplings are said to make the harder 
and more durable boards. Tiie common sapling grows in low 
lands, generally very thick, but is apt to be much of it rotten. 
The bull sappling is larger and sounder, grows on higher land, 
and mixed with hard wood. The Norway pinef is a much 
harder kind of timber than the others. It is seldom sawed into 
boards, though it makes excellent floor boards. But it is gene¬ 
rally hewed into square timber. I n the provinces it djenra a 

* A;; the kinds here named, with the exception of the two hut, uo 
varieties of wliite pine, 

t Thin pine in called also red pine, frou tbe colour of its bark. 
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higher price than the others. There is not much of it brought 
to market, and it is not very abundant in the woods. The yellow 
pine is very scarce, if to be found at all in that region. 

“ We will conclude with some remarks upon the different modes 
of operating, made use of by owners of timber. These are three. 
One is, fir the owner to hire his men by the month, procure 
teams, and furnish them with equipments and supplies. A second 
is, to agree with some one or more individuals to out and haul 
the timber, or out, haul, and run it, at a certain price per thou¬ 
sand feet. The third way is to sell the stumpage outright; that 
is, to sell the timber standing. 

“ The first mode is seldom adopted, unless the owner of the 
timber is likewise n lumberer, and intends to superintend the 
business himself. The second mode is very‘common. It is 
considered the most Baring to the owners, because the lumberer 
has no inducement to select the best timber, and leave all that is 
not of the first quality; to cui down trees and take a log, nnd 
leave others to rot that ore not quite so good, but which may be 
well worth hauling. Its inconveniences are, that as the object 
of the lumbeier is to get ns large n quantity as possible, he will 
take trees that are not worth as much as the cost of getting 
them to market, and which, besides being of little value them¬ 
selves, render the whole lot less saleable by the bad appearance 
they give it. The owner too is subject to all the losses that may 
happen, in running the logs down the river. Very frequently he 
is obliged to make one contract to have the timber cut and hauled 
to the landing places, and another to have it run down; for the 
river drivers nre a distinct class from the lumberers. Most of 
them are indeed lumberers, but it is but a small part of the 
lumberers that arc river drivers. A grent part of the lumberers 
are farmers who must be on their farms at the season of driving, 
and therefore cannot undertake anything but the cutting and 
hauling. They are paid for the number of thousand feet they 
deposit at the landing places; nnd the logs being surveyed, or 
sealed, ns they arc hauled, their object is to get as many thousand 
as possible on the lauding places ; while the river drivers may be 
very careless about getting them all down, and tlm owner may 
never receive nearly the quuntity he lias paid for cutting and 
hauling. In operating in this mode, the owner usually furnishes 
the supplies, provisions, &c.; and the lumberer procures the teams 
and hires the men. The owner commonly does not bind himself 
to pay, before the logs get to market; nnd lie frequently makes n 
contract for his supplies on the same condition, in which rase he 
has to pay from twenty-five toothirty-three per cent, more for his 
goods, than he would drilling on cash or common credit. Some¬ 
times, when there is no freshet, the logs do not get down until the 
second year; and then the trader and lumberer both suffer for want 
of their pay. » 

“ The third mode is the simplest and easiest for the owner. 
He avoids all trouble of furnishing supplies, of watching the 
timber on the river, and of looking out for a market. But he 
most have a man of some capital to deal with, as he furnishes his 
own trams and supplies, and pays his men, receiving very heavy 
advances. The purchaser of it has no interest to cut the timber 
savingly, and he sometimes makes dreadful havock among the 
trees, leaving a great deal of valuable stuff on the ground to rot. 
And if he selects only the best trees in a berth, much of the 
timber left standing may be lost, because no one will afterwards 
want to go into that berth, from which all the best trees have been 
culled. It is common now, in all large concerns, for the owner 
to employ a man to pass the winter in the camps, liv ing alternately 
at one or another, for the purpose of sealing the logs, keeping a 
correct account of them, and seeing thar the timber is cut accord¬ 
ing to the contract. But, after all, there is always found to be a 
considerable difference between timber cut by the thousand, and 
that which is cut on stumpage. 

" Each mode has its troubles. But we think that owners at a 
distance will manage their concerns with least vexation by selling 
the stumpage, provided that they have honest men to deal with.” 

MECHANICS AND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS* 
Mn. Claxton is what wc may term a mechanic of the right sort, 
—a self-taught man, who, having helped himself through life, 
wishes all his brother mechanics to do the same. He accordingly 
sets grqpt value on sclt-iustiuction, and certainly we have no wish 
to depreciate it j for whatever may be the defects incident to the 
education of a self-taught man, he usually exhibits a force of clm- 

* Hints to Mechanics, on Sclr-Kdacatinn unit Mutual Instruction, lly 
Timothy Claxum. Loudon: Taylor will Walton, 1839. 


rncter, which enables him frequently to outstrip his competitors. 
Working men, too, must usually be self-taught: for, obliged as 
they are to commence earning a subsistence early in life, much 
that they acquire must be obtained in time taken from their brief 
moments of relaxation, when the tired body and mind naturally 
shrink from anything in the nature of mental exertion. This 
must still continue to be the case to a large extent, even though 
the present generation, to use Mr. Claxton'g phrase, “ lives in 
clover,” as compared with the past. 

Mr. Claxton tells us that he was “ born in the year 1790, about 
a hundred miles from London, and one mile from a small market 
town.” Ilis father was a day-labourer ; and he himself took care 
of a flock of sheep, and afterwards worked “ in a garden for sup¬ 
plying the market, till I was near thirteen, when 1 was apprenticed. 
My father gave me the choice of being a carpenter or a whitesmith. 
I chose the latter ; and have continued in that business, or kin¬ 
dred branches, now over thirty years. I was to serve seven years 
fur certain weekly wages, and ten pounds were to be added at the 
end of the term, if I was thought to deserve it.” He passed his 
apprenticeship creditably, picking up information as he could; 
and, having a strong partiality for mechanical pursuits, by trying 
his hand in making ingenious toys and gitncracks. When he had 
served out his time, his master gave him ten pounds, and inquired 
what he should do with himself. “ 'Go to London, sir,’ answered 
I, for 1 had made up my mind. 1 Well, Tim,’ said he, 1 keep 
your right hand forward, aud you will do well enough and he 
gave me a hearty farewell.” 

“ I reached this great city in April, 1810. From the circum¬ 
stance of having lived in a rural district, I had then never seen so 
much as a steam-engine, or heard a lecture on anything, or read a 
book connected with the arts and sciences, save what 1 have men¬ 
tioned, and a poor Geography borrowed for a short time. The 
reader will bear these things in mind. He must make allowances 
for the generation of mechanics of that day, which are not to be 
taken for those of this. A man, or a boy, then, might possibly 
talk with some plausibility of the lack of opportunities. Nothing 
had then been done to cheapen, and circulate, and simplify useful 
knowledge for the mass of the people. There were no Mechanics’ 
Institutions—no popular libraries or reading rooms—no lectures 
which we operatives could get at, or understand if we did.” 

“I was,” continues Mr. Claxton, “just twenty-five years of 
age, when I saw for the first time a course of lectures announced. 
It was on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. The talk about 
pneumatics, hydrodynamics, &c., was of course all Greek to me ; 
but looking farther down, I found notices of experiments to be 
made on engines, nnd so on, and so i bought a ticket, nnd at¬ 
tended the first lecture. This pleased me so much that 1 took 
notes, and also drew sketches of tho apparatus. Going home, I 
sat up very late to write out all I could remember of the lecture ; 
and here my juvenile practice helped me again, even the tiresome 
copying I used to do for my father. So 1 went on, from October 
1815 till the next April. Then I got a book on Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, and followed the subject up, for there’s nothing, 1 found, 
like ‘ striking while the iron is hot.’ Then 1 made various ar¬ 
ticles to try experiments with, which my mechanical practice 
rendered easy work. I went to a second course, and then to 
others given by other persons. Finally, I applied for admission 
to n Philosophical Society ; but; alas I one wanted friends at court 
in those days. Never discouraged, however, what should I do in 
such a cose ? Let any mechanic of this generation imagine him¬ 
self living twenty years ago, and consider. ‘ Why,’ thought I, 

‘ I am a mechanic, and though that is the very reason wh v I wish 
to be admitted, and why I should be, it is the very reason also, 
why I am not.’ It is clear, then, the mechanics must look to 
themselves, and to each other. Well, a number of us having 
talked it over, I wrote a circular, dated June 21th, 1817, (it was 
welt 1 could write one,) got it printed, and sent it round town.” 
This was six years before the London Mechanics’ Institution was 
ormed. 

The resuit was, that a small society was formed, called the Me¬ 
chanical Institution, which existed about three years, from 18J7 
to 1820. Mr. Claxton acted as secretary. In the last-mentioned 
year he went to St. Petersburg, being employed to erect gas-works 
in a large building, used for Hie transaction of the military business 
of the Russian government. Here he remained three years. In 
1823 lie left, Russia for Boston,sUnited States, and engaged to 
work in a (fachine-sliop at A cotton factory, shouted something 
less than thirty niijf* from Boston, where he was engaged HU 
1826 , and^ook a leading part in a society fur reading and mutual 
instruction, which waa in existence before he arrived. Qn hit 
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return to Boston, he joined in promoting the formation of the 
Boston Mechanics’ Institution. 

Mr. Ciaxton's object in telling his story, is to give, from his own 
personal experience, a practical illustration of the utility of know, 
ledge to a working mau ; and thus to lend force to his exhortations. 
“The great majority of my fellow-craftsmen,’’ he says, “have 
had at least a sufficient inkling of information and self-culture to 
begin to relish tlieif sweets and realise their good.” He wishes 
them to go on. “ The mechanics,’’ lie adds, “ have found out 
that they are ignoramuses ; ariO that while there is no reason on 
earth why they should continue to be so, there is every reason why 
they should not: and this is a great point gained—it is half the 
victory. Hence, among other things, the improved character and 
amazing cheapness of popular books. Hence the magazines, and 
papers, and reading rooms, and people’s libraries, and societies of 
useful knowledge, and similar institutions. The people have 
waked up, and there is a demand, an outcry, a market fur these 
things." 

Mr. Claxton is much interested in Mechanics’ Institutions. He 
gives a sketch of their origin ; and has been at pains to collect 
information for a tabular list of institutions throughout the coun¬ 
try. He thinks, however, that there is room for improvement, not 
merely in the numbers of these institutions, but in their practical 
working and character. His table gives the names of twenty such 
associations in Loudon, and nearly sixty in the provinces, besides 
the names of forty-eight towns where similar societies exist, but 
respecting which he had not obtained particular information. 

uxri.aVATION OF THE FOLLOWIN'!} TABLE. 

Cal.1,—This murk (°) denotes tlio possession of a separate hull or building. 
Information of a date prior to 1QJU is denoted tlaiiM—(1836). 

.. 2.— Date when established. ! 

. 3.—Number of Mombors of all Classes. I 

.. 4.—Annual Subscription of Ordinary Members. In many eases the | 
payments aie made Quarterly. Females, Minors, and Students, j 
generally pay less, and Proprietors and lintumiry Members in ; 
some eases pay more than Ordinary Mi inborn. 

.. fl.—Number of Veils, in tlio Library. Fx. L.—Extensive Library. 

.. 6.—Lecture Evenings. M. Tu. W. Th. F. Aic, stand for Week-days; 

Oeea. for Occasionally; and Al. M. for Alternate Mondays, Ate. 
Tlio Lectures commence in London at Fight or Half-past Fight 
o'clock ; and in the Country from Half-past Seven to Fight. 


Iaind<>n Mid Vicinity. 


°Londnn Institution, Finthury-circus 
The members are a’1 Shareholders.) 
(•London Mechanics' Institution, ... 
'■29 % Southaiiiptvn-huihi.Chancery-la. 

°A 1 dcrsgutu-street Institution . 

"Western Lit. and Scl. Institution,.. 

47, Leicester-squarc. 

"Eastern Lit. and Sci. Institution, .. 
* 88, Hackney-routl. 

"Marylcbonc Lit. and Sci. Institution, 

17,Eduardstieei,Portman-square. 

"Islington Lit. and Scl. Society. 

Rahere-st. Mutual Instruction Soc... 

73, Jtaherestreet, Gos wclt-road. 
Linn-street Mutual Instruction Soc.. 
Lion-st.Chap. NewKt nt-rd. Southw. 

Milton Institution, . 

AMilt on-street. City. 

Botanical Society of London, . 

73, Neman n-vtree* Oxford-street 
Tower-street Mutual Instruction Soc. 

16, Great Tower-*!reel. City. 
"Westminster Lit. Sci. and Mcc. lust. 

8 A 7, Gl. Smith-st. Wettmintier. 
St. Pun eras Lit. and Sci. Institution, 
Colosseum House , New-road. 

Poplar Institution,. 

East-India road. 

Society forprninotiugpraetieal Design 
i Saviite House, 6, Leicester-square. 
YoungMen’* liel.de Intel .Imjimv.Soc. 

Hnule-st. ChapeU Afanrhntet -sq. 
South Loudon Mutual InstruottonSoc. 

74, Blackman-sheet, liorouyh. 

Pestalozzian Association, . 

Worship-square. 

Maxo-Pond Mutual Instruction Soc. 

Muse-pond Chapel, South war k$ 


Mem. 

bub. j Vola. 

Lei'tim’ii. 

960 

s. d . 1 

30 0 40000 

Twice 


a Week, 

noo 

24 0 ' 7000 

1 

W. Ac P. 

1000 

1 

42 0 • 70oo 

Wed. 

600 

42 0 7000 

Thun*. 

250 1 

21 0 | 1700 

Tuva. 

550 

42 0 j 45(H) 

! 1 

Mon. 


J5l) ; 

; 20 0 

! 600 

i 

B*0 i 

21 4) ! 

200 



Provincial Iiutliutlonn. Ktlab. I Mom. 


Barnsley Mechanics’ Institution. 159 

Bath Meciianieh' Institution. 1025 350 

Birmingham Mechanics' Inst, 11830) 1U25 300 

Bolton-le-Moms Alec. Inst. (1836).... 1825 224 

Bradford Mechanics* Institution- 1832 541 

Brentford Mechanics' Institution .. 1835 25b' 

Bungay Lyceum... 1BJW .... 

Bury St. Edmund's Mechanics' Inst. 1824 110 

Colchester MccluinicH’ Institution .. 1833 142 

“Coventry Mechanics' in»t. (1838) . 300 

Deptford Mec. Inst, (ltovi>ed 1838). 1826 «I0 

"Derby Mechanics’ Institution . . .. 1825 500 

Dovonport Mechanics' Inst. (1837.) 1826 130 

Dewsbury Mechanics’ Institution .. 1825 20 

Edinburgh School of Arts (1838) .... 1821 451 

Gateshead Mechanics' Institution .. 1830 250 

"Glasgow Mo<\ Class, Anderson's Inst. 1800 260 

"Glasgow Mechanics' Institution- 1823 800 

Greenwich Soc. for Useful Knowledge 1837 170 

Halifax Mechanics' Institution . 417 

Hammersmith Lit. Scl. As Mcc. lust. 1837 260 

"Huddersfield Philu&upliicAl Society - 310 

"Hull Mechanics'Institution (1837)-• 1825 500 

°l)»w ieh Mechanics’ Inst (1837) .... 1825 330 

"Keighley Mechanics' Institution .. 1825 110 

Leeds Mechanics' Institution. 1825 280 

Lowes Mechanics’ Institution . 1825 188 

"Liverpool McuIi.hiIoh 1 Institution .. 1825 2280 

Lynn Mcc. Lit. and . w 'ei. Institution.. 1827 170 

“.Manchester Mi.vlimiU s’Institution 1825 1392 

"Mum liester AiIiciiumiiii . 1836 1159 

Newcn*-iU* upon T>neMi’C.Inat.( 1837) 1824 791 

Norwich Mechanics' Institution- 1825 146 

Otloy Mechanics'Institution. 80 

Peterborough Mechanics’ institution 18.11 Iltl 

"Plymouth Mechanics' Institution .. 1825 150 

— --Ticvillc-st. Mut. Ins. fioo. 18!W 6 

Portsmouth Mechanics’ Institution.. 1825 70 

"Potteries (Staff.) Mec. Inst. (183th .. 11126 200 

Puilscy Mechanics’ Institution. (II 


ItipMn Mechanics' Institution . 1831 60 

Sheffield Mechanics’ Library (1836).. 1824 671 

Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution- 1832 332 

Slieiboriio Institution . 1833 lot) 

"Southampton Mechanics’Institution 18.30 .'128 

Stirling School of Arts (IU36). 1826 281 

Sudbury Mechanics’ Institution . .. 1834 72 

Tiverton Heading Society .*1838 2u 

'Pxlmoi den Mechanics’ Institution. 129 

"Winchester Mechanics* Institution 1835 122 

Windsor Mechanics’ Institution .. 18.33 174 

WiM.dbn.lgo Lit. and Mcc. institution 1836 200 

Woolwich Institution . 1838 2oo 

Yca.lon Mechanics’ institution. 42 

"York lust, of Pop. Set. and Lit. ... 1U27 202 



41 The particulars given with the list of institutions have been 
nearly all made up from recent official returns furnished for th« 
purpose. Lectures are delivered in the winter season only, except 
in a few instances in London and other lHrge towns. The classes, 
however, In many cases pursue their studies the whole year; and 
their numbers vary, in different institutions, from one or two 
classes to a dozen or more, as is the case with the I<ondou Me¬ 
chanics* Institution. It is becoming now a prevailing opinion 
that the efficiency of the whole system depends very much upon 
these classes, or evening schools, as they arc sometimes called. 
In fact, the “ Union of Mechanics’ Institutions” in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, acting upon this principle, are devising 
means for employing suitable persona to reside among them for the 
purpose of instructing the classes, and also suitable lecturers for 
the institutions. * l The Central Committee” is located at Leeds, 
of which Mr. Thomas Plint, of that town, is the secretary. 

“ .Some persons may ridicule the insertion of so small an institu¬ 
tion as the Plymouth Trcvilie-street Society, because they know 
not the spirit of this little hand, and the good which this, as well 
as many other small societies, are doing. 

“There are many institutions for popular improvement, of 
various grades, in the priucipit towns, besides those named in the 
table, and others, m various parts of the country, of which our 
information U only sufliiicut to give the localities of a small 
number.** 
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A TRIP FROM NICE TO GENOA. 

Tns town of Nice is situated just within the boundary of the 
kingdom of Sardinia. We arrived there late one night, and the 
next day proving beautifully fair, induced a young French gentle¬ 
man, with whom we were travelling, to hire a felucca, or little 
boat, to take ns to Genoa, we being a party of five. The boat 
was soon procured, and, die wind being extremely favourable, we 
set tail. 

The first day saw us to San Remo; and, I think, I never en¬ 
joyed any scenery so much as I did that which we this day wit. 
nested. The first town we passed after leaving Nice was Villa 
Franca, where the small harbour is defended on the one side by a 
long .tongue of land, and a jetty on the other. The next plare of 
any importance was Monaco, the coast of the bay between which 
place and Mentone is very rocky and picturesque; the sea is 
beautifully blue and very clear ; and the bright shore, smiling in 
the sunshine of an Italian sky, had an enchanting effect. Wc 
passed under the walla of Vintimiglia, with its curious bridge and 
battlements, most truly Italian; the white fortifications and 
towera forming a striking contrast with the black mountain outlie 
opposite side of the river. The little village of Ego, adorned with 
luxuriant palm-trees, next presented itself to view. These were 
perfect novelties both to the young Frenchman nnd to me j for 
we neither of ua had imagined that this kind of tree could grow in 
the open ground in Europe. The Florentines, too, who were 
with ns, were astonished, not indeed at the palm-trees, but at us : 
they wondered where we could have been brought up. One of the 
young ladies remarked, that we should see hundreds at Florence 
and Rome; but this is not the case,—a few poor solitary things, 
which truly look as though they were not natives of the soil, may 
indeed be met with. 

As 1 have before mentioned, St. Remo received us for the night, 
where the inn was indeed most wretched. The young Florentines, 
who had been complaining all day, now grumbled worse than ever. 
The best room in the house, poor as it was, was assigned to them. 
The night was cold, and the wind, which had been fresh ail day, 
now blew in gusts, as if a storm were approaching. We sat down 
to a miserable supper, by the light of a very indifferent lamp, 
which was mounted on a brass stand, and famished with roker, 
snuffers, extinguisher, and tweezers, but which, with all our in¬ 
genuity, we could hardly get to bum. The Florentines now began 
to tell their beads; but their devotions were sadly broken in upon 
by exclamations of “ Wc shall hrtve a most violent storm I ” and 
“How shall we proceed to-morrow?” The young Frenchman 
soon answered this question, by snying “ We'll see when to-mor¬ 
row comes.” The theatre formed the next theme on which to 
converse, and a grand festa which was then near at hand; and the 
two poor ladies were sorely afraid they would not reach Genoa time 
enougli to see it. 

The following morning proved fair, but the wind was still 
howling; and the question was, were we to remain at San Remo, 
procure a carriage, or proceed in our boat ? The boat was at 
length derided upon, and, about two hours after daybreak, we set 
sail with a rough sea and a high wind. We soon reached San 
Stcffano, which is an extremely picturesque little town, with its 
elegant church and painted tower. The, bold and commanding 
town of 1’orto Maurizio next presented itself; after passing which 
we reached Oneglia. The storm had much increased, and the 
rain fell thick nnd fast, insomuch that it was deemed wisest and 
best to make for shore. We landed at Oneglia; and 1 need hardly 
state bow glad I was to find myself once more on terra firms. 
Not so the Florentines: they jtersisted in proceeding; nnd the 
poor French gentleman, who really wished to do the best for all 
parties, finding that he could not, by force of any argument, 
prevail, was obliged to leave them ;—so, leaping ashore, he pro¬ 
ceeded to join me, and I was not sorry to find that he had parted 
company with his troublesome and complaining companions. 

Wc soon reached an inn; from the upper window* of which we 


obtained a view over the sea, tossed and agitated by the roaring 
tempest; the sky was dark and overcast, and the wind boisterous 
in the extreme. My friend pulled a small telescope from his 
pocket, by the aid of which we were able to discern the boat, now 
riding on the top of a wave, and now lost to onr eyes till the next 
wave brought it once more to view. “ Why did not the sailors 
refuse to proceed?” said 1, while my friend was gazing on the 
weather-beaten and unfortunate vessel. “ They did at first,” he 
replied ; “ but, just as you were landing, the elder ladies presented 
one of the fellows with a purse containing a few pieces of gold, 
saying, *We shall certainly reach Genoa to-night or early to-morrow 
morning, in time for the festa, with this fair wind ; and there's 
something for your honest exertions ; so make for sea ns soon as 
this cowardly Frenchman is ashore.” “ What a couple of simple¬ 
tons ! ” thought I. But our conversation was at this moment 
interrupted by the entrance of mine host, who inquired whether 
we intended staying here all night, and what we should choose for 
dinner ? This last inquiry was soon answered, nnd a very good 
meal laid before us, to cheer us after our rough morning’s soil. 
Dinner being over, my friend sallied out to see if he could meet 
with a return vetturino, to take us to Genoa, or if there were 
any persons similarly situated as ourselves. The landlord informed 
us that, as the scenery between this town and that of Albeugawag 
exceedingly beautiful, persons travelling by vetturino for pleasure 
generally contrived to sleep at Oneglia, so that they might enjoy 
the scenery under the influence of a bright morning sun. The 
afternoon was Hpent in settling with a vetturino; and in the even¬ 
ing we enjoyed a most delightful walk, passing through a fragrant 
orange-grove, on our way to the sea-shore. The silver moon was 
brightly shining on the dark waters ; the sky, after the storm, 
being exceedingly clear and intensely blue; tlie tops of the snowy 
mountains, just discoverable in the soft moonlight, completed this 
lovely landscape. 

The next day’s journey was n long, though anything but a tedi¬ 
ous one; the weather was beautifully fine, and the scenery of the 
Bay of Genoa, which we this day witnessed, is perhaps some of the 
finest and most magnificent that is to be met with in bella Italia. 
We left Oneglia early, even before sunrise; but, since the first 
few miles of the road traverses a country which has nothing very 
remarkably beautiful, the want of light was not felt. Soon after 
daybreak, however, we arrived at the Capo dalle Melle; and, 
having turned the promontory, one of the most charming views 
that I ever beheld presented itself. The road winds down a hill, 
on which grew some most luxuriant olive-trees ; and their blueish 
foliage well contrasted with that of another tree, whose name I 
forget, the leaves of which were of a bright and lively green; the 
perfume'from the orange-trees and the myrtles, now in blossom 
(and which here grow wild) scented the balmy air. On the sea¬ 
shore stood two most picturesque little towns, but which, when 
we entered them, we found to be dreadfully dirty : like most vil¬ 
lages on this coast, they had an extremely foreign appearance. 
Off the land a little island upraised its head above the surf, 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient lighthouse. Ridges of cliffs 
stretched far out into the sea, and were lost in extreme distance; 
and the beauty of tlic whole scene, which quitejjuffles description, 
was much enhanced by the clear Italian sky and sea. 

Having passed the curious old city of Albengu, the three towers 
of whose cathedral we descried from Borne distance, wo reached 
Final! to dinner. This last-mentioned town is situated at the foot 
of a very steep hill, from the summit of which the town appears, 
as i*. were, directly beneath you. While the horses were resting, 
we paid a visit to the cathedral, which is an exceedingly beautiful 
edifice, rich in precious marbles and frescoes : and we both of us 
thought the hour well spent. Dinner occupied half an hour more, 
after which we started for Savona. 

We had not long left Finali before we arrived at a turn in the 
road, which brought us directly under some magnificent cliffs, 
rising abruptly from out of the bosom of the ocean to the bright of 
many hundred feet. W’e soon began to ascend, and in a short 
time passed under a tunnel, wden the vetturino pointed out to us 
that part of th j coast on which stands proud Genoa. Leaving the 
cliffs behind im, another bea#iful little bay presented itself to 
u 
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view, with the picturesque villages of Nori and Vado, and their 
ruined battlements on the heights. The scene which we now wit¬ 
nessed was very similar to that which had so pleased us in the 
morning ; but tho bay is more contracted, the trees fewer; the 
inn, too, was nearly set: the battered and time-worn fortifications, 
nevertheless, added an interest to the landscape. It grew dark 
ere we reached Savona, imbedded in its mulberry-groves ; so that, 
on arriving, we had tithe for little else but to get our suppers and 
go to bed. The rooms at our inn were clean and comfortable, 
which for Italy is rather extraordinary; and the cast-iron bed¬ 
steads, with their snow-white curtains, displayed tho taste of the 
host or hostess, who seemed a very agreeable, pleasant couple. The 
next day saw us at Genoa; and, the evening proving very fine, 
my friend proposed that we should go to the theatre, where we saw 
some very good acting. 

We stayed at Genoa two days, during which time we were able 
to visit many of the churches uid palaces of the nubility; but it is 
not my intention to give a list or catalogue of all the different 
paintings, &c. in the various picture-galleries and rooms of every 
one or any of tho palaces;—my description must be very brief, 
and rather general than particular. There are, nevertheless, four 
things in Genoa which I must not altogether pass over in silence; 
—the first of these is a Portia, by Guido, in the Durazzo palace, 
which lias a great deal of soul and feeling in it, and is extremely 
beautiful: she is represented about to swallow the hot cobU. 
The next nnd only other painting I ahall mention is the altar-piece 
in the church of St. Stephen, depicting the martyrdom of that 
Mint, which is the work of two artists; the upper part from the 
pencil of Kaftoelle, and the lower part, executed by Giulio Romano, 
does not disgrace the work of his great predecessor. The third 
thing 1 shall mention is the hall of the Palazzo Ciro, which is one 
of the most gorgeous spectacles 1 have ever witnessed; being 
completely covered with gilding, lapis lazuli, marble, costly look¬ 
ing glasses, See., with a fresco on the ceiling, the plare is more 
like a fairy palace or a work of magic, than a habitation for man. 
The last wonder is perhaps the most astonishing of anything that 
I have described,—viz. the Emerald Vase m the cathedral; to see 
which alone it is worth coming to Genoa. This is not shown 
without an order, which onr guide procured for us. Its size and 
dimensions will best speak its praise : it is made of one solid piece 
of emerald, is of an hexagonal form, and measures from comer to 
corner fifteen inches, and is four deep. There is one detraction, 
and that is a great one ; it is sorely broken. Napoleon took it to 
Paris, nnd it returned not as it went.—But I have left myself 
little or no room to describe the town. 

Genoa at first sight would seem a city of kings; but this im¬ 
pression soon wears away, particularly after you have traversed its 
many narrow and dirty streets, which are infinitely more plentiful 
than broad ones. The Strade Nuova, Nuovjsaima, and Balbi, are 
certainly magnificent streets, and reminded me not a little of 
Iligh-street, Oxford ; though I hardly think the Genoese palaces 
enn he compared to the English colleges; the architecture being 
inferior, though the buildings are more massive and substantial,— 
many of them, indeed, much more resemble prisons than noble¬ 
men's mansions. Those most worthy of attention are the Durazzo 
palace, which contains perhaps some of the most interesting 
paintings; and the Brignole palace, which has the largest collec¬ 
tion. 1 might also mention the Vicini, the Spinoia, and the 
Queen’s ; the last of which is remarkable for the tastefulness of the 
furniture. The Palazzo Real; we did not see, as the King Was 
then at Genoa. The great hall at the Hotel de Ville is a noble 
room, and several of the churches are well worth a visit; among 
the number l would just name the Chiesa di S. Aununziata (which 
ia rich in costly marbles), and the cathedral. 

Yet, though the principal streets and edifices sre very magnifi¬ 
cent, Genoa has many drawbacks, and the town, take it as a whole, 
must, notwithstanding all its grandeur, be called a dirty place. 
Its harbour is the admiration of all visitors, and may fairly be con¬ 
sidered the first in Italy: the port of Naples does not nearly come 
up to it; Ancona is, I should think, the second. The view from 
the lighthouse is very extensive; and the traveller may obtain a 
very good notion of the manner which the town is built from 
the tea. 

Genoa in former days triumphed over most of the cities of Italy; 
as proof whereof, the chains of Pisa may be seen hauging, dan¬ 
gling down, as trophies over one of tlft gates. In the afternoon of' 
the second day, we went to the JJorian palace, wherdbe noticed a 
statue of Andrea Doria, who, be it lemembered, waglhe most re¬ 
nowned hero of Genoa. . \ 


PARAGUAY AND THE DICTATOR FRANCIA. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

We concluded our former notice on this subject with an account 
of Mr. J. P. Robertson's first interview with Francis ; and it ia our 
purpose now to give a brief sketch of the progress of that extraor¬ 
dinary man. 

It will be recollected that Francis had retired in disgust from 
the junta in whom the government was vested, and had occupied 
himself, whilst in apparent seclusion, in secretly fomenting discon¬ 
tents with the government and distrust in its members, who in fuftt 
were none of them at all fitted for the responsible offices they filled. 
The secret of Francis’s success seems to be, that he really was the 
only roan in the country possessed of sufficient energy and steadiness 
of character to control a people for the first time, since they bad 
been a fixed society, possessed of liberty: the secret of tho violent 
line of conduct he has pursued appears to be the absurd estimate 
he had made of the requisites of a supreme governor. He hnd 
heard of the brief, decisive, and peremptory manner in which 
Napoleon was wont to give his orders, and in this, he conceived, 
luy the great secret of command ; forgetting that the extended in¬ 
formation and clear judgment which dictated the commands of that 
surprising man were not possessed by himself; but the obstinacy, 
or it may be firmness, of his disposition, and the prido which was 
natural to him and increased daily by the indulgence of his ambi¬ 
tion, prevented him from ever changing his course, though he 
knew himself to be in the wrong. There is no reason to doubt the 
soundness of the views which led him to consider it impossible 
that Paraguay could be governed in pence, save by one man pos¬ 
sessed of supreme power. The people were not ns a body possessed 
of either knowledge or national virtue sufficient to enable them to 
govern themselves; the example of the other Spanish colonies, 
Peru in particular, where the inhabitants have for years been cut¬ 
ting each other's throats, and lately threatened a general massacre 
of all foreigners, prove that Francla was so far right. But the 
course he has pursued shows that this apology for his arbitrary 
conduct, made whilst his authority was yet unsettled, was but a 
specious pretence, and that he who professed so great a regard 
for his country cared only for the gratification of an insane 
passion, the possession of unbounded power: this he obtained, 
and seemed to delight in assuring himself of the fact by wantonly 
exerting it in the most cmcl manner, and then exultiiigiy looked 
ronnd to see who would question the will of the grcsi dictator. 
What a melancholy spectacle of human nature! Ambition has 
generally been characterised by sotqp noble traits ; the men most 
celebrated for tho indulgence of this passion have sought to be ad¬ 
mired as well as dreaded, and, when they have acted meanly, have 
had the grace to bo ashamed of it. But what lias been the ambi¬ 
tion of Francla ? What fame, but that of a cold-blooded and in¬ 
tensely selfish man, has he obtained abroad.’ wbat, except terror 
and deadly hate, has he excited at home ? No one ennobling act 
has brightened the dark course of his murderous path. 

When Francia at length emerged from his retirement, he found 
himself enabled to dictate to his colleagues, who were distrusted, 
whilst he himself was looked upon as the oqly man who could 
calm the dissensions of the state. His abilities were confessedly of 
a superior rank, and his Btrict integrity caused great reliance to be 
placed on him. It may cause some surprise to hear that the man 
who could act so iniquitous a part in the indulgence of liis ambition 
could ever have been remark able for integrity; but such is the 
feet, and he distinguished himself in his profession by such an 
exercise of this noble quality as would have done honour to a 
Roman. 

The junta vtns speedily dissolved, and the government was then 
lodged in two consuls, Francia being one. His colleague was quite 
unable to cope with him, and Francia in effect possessed all the 
power; but this did not satisfy liim, be was determined to rule 
alone. Having reason to apprehend some opposition in Assump¬ 
tion, especially from the old Spaniards, ho contrived a scheme 
which completely answered his expectation. Pretending a desire 
to ascertain the sense of the whole |ieople in tho amplest manner, 
he summoned a congress of a thousand members. In such an 
assembly discussion was impossible. One half at least of the 
members could not understand a word of the proceedings; for 
they spoke nothing but Guarini, the language of the Indians. In 
such a tumult, Francia found it easy to overcome his adversaries: 
ho was elected dictator for three years, and hU first act was to dis¬ 
solve the congress. This was in 1814. 

Francia, who had assiduously attended to the raising, equipping, 
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and maintaining a standing body of troopa, during his consulship, 
made it bis first object, when he became dictator, to establish this 
main instrument of his power. He himself attended to the mi¬ 
nutest details, even to the fit of each individual uniform aud the 
due repair of each musket His soldiers were his sole dependence. 
. 11 e took all his measures gradually, and many were deceived by 
his conduct, which at first appeared actuated only by <he caution 
and firmness necessary to establish the infant state. He intro¬ 
duced various improvements, and, though all his actions were 
performed in the most arbitrary manner, yet that might have been 
borne, since public good was the result, For instance, he deter¬ 
mined on paviug the city; he sent orders to private quarries for 
the stone necessary, which was worked by the country people, 
pressed into the service by bis orders ; and the inhabitants of the 
houses in the city were compelled each to pave the portion of the 
street before his own door, at his own expense. Thus he accom¬ 
plished his purpose without expending a farthing of the national 
treasure; and this he called good economy. 

The society of Paraguay had heretofore been divided into three 
parts, distinguished by birth. The old Spaniards, bom in Spain, 
had always enjoyed greater liberty, and in general bad possessed 
more wealth, than any others; they occupied ail, or almost all, 
public offices; they were the acknowledged aristocracy of the state. 
Their children, of pure Spanish blood, held a second rank, and were 
seldom permitted to hold office. The third rank, the offspring of 
whites and natives, including all who were tinged with native 
blood, were held inferior, under the old Spanish regime. Francia 
himself was of the latter class: his father was, according to his 
own account, a Frenchman, according to others, a Portuguese; his 
mother, a Creole. 

In the contemplation of the plan which he had front the first 
proposed to himself, Francia, influenced probably by national 
feeling, desired to get rid of “ the old Spaniards/' as being the 
class whose fidelity to the new government was most to be doubted; 
yet tlieBe men possessed the greatest wealth of any in the land, 
and the commerce, restricted as it had been, was chiefly in their 
hands. He feared them and their influence; and to this may be 
attributed his ultimate measnre of closing up the country, and 
destroying its commerce totally, forcing the inhabitants to rely 
aolely on themselves for their supplies. 

Under various pretences, and often under no pretence at all, he 
began to restrict the liberty of commerce by continually closing the 
port, and suffering neither native nor foreigner to enter or depart. 
It would frequently happen that he suddenly declared the port to 
be open, merchants hastened to load their vessels, but before they 
could take their departure, tl,e port would be closed Rgain; the 
vessels had to be unloaded, and the goods rotted in the warehouses. 
The natural consequence was, that commerce was gradually 
destroyed; and as a finishing stroke Francia at length shut himself 
and his country up entirely by prohibiting all intercourse whatever, 
except on very rare occurrences when he himself needed foreign 
iupplies. 

He probably thonglit that by these means lie should drive out 
the old Spaniards, but although sinking into ruin they still held by 
their ancient homes, and did not dare even to murmur. Discon¬ 
tents were not confined to them alone, for all classes suffered 
equally; Francia knew well that he was driving them to resistance, 
but he took measures to prevent it. He established so complete u 
system of espionage throughout the whole society, that no one 
dared to whisper the dictator’s name even in the solitude of his own 
chamber. If he conceived the slightest suspicion of any unfortu¬ 
nate, the victim was hurried off, and without form of trial loaded 
with irons aud immured in the public prison, or, what was worse, 
to the state dungeons, where numbers of the best men of' the 
country miseiably perished. “The public prison was a large 
building one hundred feet square, destined to receive inmates of 
every class save and except political delinquents. • The court 
attached to the prisou had an area of about twelve thousand feet; 
and in each dingy, suffocating apartment, there were crowded to¬ 
gether from thirty to forty human beings. There was not room 
in these apartments to accommodate, outstretched upon the floor, 
so many wretched inmates ; and those who could not find room lo 
rest there, were suspended in small hammocks, hung one over 
another." “The stBte dungeons are small, damp, vaulted dun¬ 
geons, of such contracted dimensions, that to maintain nn upright 
posture in them is impossible, except under the centre of the nrch. 
Here it is, that loaded with irons, with 8 sentinel continually in 
view, bereft of every comfort, left without the means of ablution, 
find under a positive prohibition to shave, pare their noils, or cat 


their hair; here, in silence, solitude, and despair, the victims of 
the dictator’s vengeance, and often of his mere displeasure or ca¬ 
price, are constrained to pass a life to which death would be a thou¬ 
sand times preferable. * * * Entombed alive,—cut off from all 
human intercourse and sympathy,—he drags on a hated and loath¬ 
some existence, till, stricken to the soul by anguish, or a victim to 
disease, or iu the convulsions of madness, he yields to Hitn who 
gave it, a soul into which the iron has so deeply entered as to make 
him receive, as the best of boons-at the hands of his God, a release 
from his earthly woe. Thus died my friend aud companion 
Gomes ; thus died my friend Dr. Savala; thus died Padre Maiz; 
thus died the old Governor, General Velasco ; and thus died his 
faithful butler. Thus died Machain; and thus, or on the ban- 
quiilo, perished almnst every kind and simple-hearted friend I ever 
had in Assumption.’’ The banquillo is a low stool or form, on 
which, iu a sitting posture, delinquents are shot. The mode iu 
which Francia exercised this instrument of his tyranny is best illus¬ 
trated by a short anecdote. 

“ When Francia proceeded to annihilate or debase the monastic 
orders,” (he seized upon their revenues,) “ he converted into bar¬ 
racks some of their monasteries. On this occasion an old Spaniard, 
called El Pelado, was so imprudent as to give loose lo the following 
remark: ‘The Franciscans have gone to-day; but who can tell 
that Francia’s turn to go may not be to-morrow ? ’ By some busy 
and malicious informer this short, but fatal speech, was conveyed to 
the ears of the dictator. lie summoned El Pelado to his prt sem e, 
aud addressed him in these terribly emphatic words:— 1 As to 
when it may be my turn to go I am not aware ; but this 1 k now, 
that you shall go before me.’ Next morning hi l’clado was 
brought to the banquillo, placed not far from Francis’s window; 
and the dictator delivered, with his own hands, to three soldiers, 
the three ball-cartridges with which the unfortunate man was to he 
shot. The aim was not effectual, aud the executioners were 
ordered to dispatch him with their bayonets. Upon the whole of 
this scene of barbarity and blood, Francia looked from his 
window, being not distant more than thirty yards from the place of 
slaughter. * * * Of all such executions, too, Fruncia was an 
exulting spectator ; nor were the bodies which had been consigned 
to death in the morning, ever permitted .to be removed till the 
evening. Ac frequent intervals, during the day, the dictator came 
to his window, and stood gazing on them as if to glut his ryes with 
the work of murder, and minister fiendish satisfaction to his 
revenge, by the view of the mangled carcasses of those whom, upon 
alleged enmity, he had thus made to lick the dust.” 

Iu 1814, Francia, when the three yeurs of his dictatorship 
expired, procured his election as perpetual dictator, and took the 
title of Supremo. His tyranny became more oppressive as his 
power became more firmly established; and at length, notwith¬ 
standing ail his precautions, a conspiracy against him wtis actually 
formed, and its execution was fixed for Good Friday, 1820. it was 
betrayed, and now all his fury broke out. Ilia prisons were 
crowded, the banquillo was drenched with gore ; he erected what 
he culled “ a chamber of truth," where by means of the old buc¬ 
caneers’ mode of torture, a leather strap tied round the head and 
then twisted till the pain became insufferable, he obtained what¬ 
ever evidence he pleased. Numbers were banished to a vile un¬ 
healthy establishment called Tcvegn, which he had long before 
established and used as a place of'hopcless exile for the unhappy 
Paraguayans. In 1821, he imprisoned all the old Spaniards whom 
he had not been able to charge with any crime, and kept them in 
confinement for eighteen months, when he liberated the survivors 
(for many died in confinement), obligiug them, however, to pay 
heavy ransoms from the relics of their ruined fortunes. He had now 
completely crushed the country ; the elements for revolt were amii. 
hilated, chiefly by the destruction of the moral feelings by his sjs'em 
of espionage; no man could trust another: and from one of the most 
open-hearted, free-spirited people iu the world, the Paraguayans 
were reduced to the rank of crouching terrified slaves. He now 
prohibited all intercourse whatever with Assumption, aud uidered 
that the little traffic which he was obliged occasionally to permit, 
should he carried on through Corrientes, where all goods intended 
for Paraguay are lauded, and thence transported across the Parana 
to Neembccu, beyond which no foreigner is permitted to puss. 
Several foreigners, Englishmen and others, who were in Paraguay, 
were detained there for several years, till at length they were libe¬ 
rated through the intervention of the British Consul at Buenos 
Ayres, Sir Woodbine Parish. t 
Thus has Lfrancia lived for years—a dreaded solitary tyraut. 
Fearing ass/ isination, he suffers no one. to approach within a 
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hundred yards when he ig abroad; and when he grants on inter¬ 
view, the visiter must approach with his hands hanging down at 
his sides, lest he should use concealed weapons, and must stop at 
the prescribed distance. He has not a single friend or confidant 
even among his soldiers, and he dares not even smoke the cigars 
prepared for him by his own sister, before he has unrolled every 
leaf to make sure that it is not poisoned. Such is the picture of 
this wretched victim of ambition. He is now an old man, at least 
eighty years of age, and must in thencourse of nature soon be called 
to render a fearful account. 

Our readers may naturally be curious to know how Messrs. 
Robertson escaped the fangs of the dictator, to which we reply that 
they were fortunately banished the country in time. We hnd pur¬ 
posed in the present article to give a short detail of their progress 
and adventures, and also to notice the country and productions of 
Paraguay, but our limits forbid us; and although we wish to avoid 
giving our renders too much of one dish, yet so much still remains 
to be said, that we shall be under the necessity of again reverting 
to “ Paraguay." 


A LAWYER’S CLERK'S TALE. 


With one of my schoolfellows, whose father was clerk to an 
eminent barrister, I paid occasional visits to the courts in 
Westminster Hall. I wan with him, also, one day at the bar of 
the House of Lords during the arguing of an appeal case. Wc 
were not unfrequentiy, likewise, in the Old Bailey during the ses¬ 
sions. From thenceforward my imagination was filled with nothing 
but u vision of wigs and gowns. Many a lime have I astounded 
an Old Bailey jury, badgered a witness in the Common Pleas, and 
even broken jokes with “ my lords” the judges. I have been band 
and glove with the Lord Chancellor himself, and (for my imagina¬ 
tion exercised its ubiquitous privilege, and flew as it pleased 
between common law arid equity,) 1 have leaned familiarly over 
the bar of the House of Lords, addressing the woolsuck and empty 
benches on some intricate case on which 1 had been retained with 


a fee of a thousand guineas. 

My decision was made -my profession was chosen—I should be 
a lawyer. My father, a plain, hard-working man, learned the 
decision with a kind of contemptuous carelessness, but finding me 
persist, it made him somewhat uneasy. Once on a time, he said, 
he had done a little business with lawyers himself, and had found 
them a precious pack of scoundrels. He hated lawyers cordially, 
and he had a reason for it. The reason was this. He had fancied 
that lie had a claim to n property which wanted an owner, and lie 
hod spent some trifle of money in trying to establish his claim. 
But other and much nearer claimants than lie had started up, and 
from that time he never could forgive the lawyers. We seldom 
heard the story when he was sober: but when he came home, 
tipsy (which, to do him justice, was not frequently,) we were sure 
to get the whole history and mystery of this property, and perhaps 
it was hut the second edition for that evening, if lie had got any 
auditors in the. parlour of the Rose and Crown. My mother used 
to call him an old tool, and desire him to go to bed, which he would 
do very good-humouredly, but as he sank to sleep lie still kept 
muttering about how the lawyers had cheated him of his 
properly. 

My father resisted my inclination to be a lawyer; he would far 
rather, he said, see me at some honest trade. With my mother 1 
had more success ; I told her J had a turn and a taste for the law, 
and she believed that 1 had ; I affirmed that I would rise in the 
law, and she believcil*that I would. I at last caught my father's 
consent by a manoeuvre, which had some cuuuing in it and some 
real enthusiasm. He was harping one evening on the old string 
of his property, when I exclaimed that if I were but u barrister, I 
would drug the unlawful holders of the property through every 
court ill the kingdom, and compel them to disgorge—perhaps if 1 
were a barrister, father might have the property to keep him in his 
old age. He looked at me for a moment; then taking his pipe ouk 
of Ins mouth, and laying it on the table, he vowed that I should 
be a lawyer. 

But how to become a lawyer vMs now the consideration. At 
last my mother bethought her of a very distant relation who was a 
clerk in an attorney's office—the result of her application to him 
was, that I was taken into the office, and the attorney promised 
that if I proved as sharp and apt as Mooked he would take care 


of me. t 

About a year afterwards a young barrister, w 
possession of his chambers, and was beginning 


ster, who hal just taken 
;inning to geLimue busi- 
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ness, proposed to me that I should become his clerk., I jumped 
at the proposal. The attorney, however, was seme what offended 
by my leaving him, and spoke disparagingly of my ability. There 
was no engagement, however, and the barrister had conceived a 
fancy for me. Therefore did I become the barrister's clerk. 

Now was 1 happy ! I had surmounted one obstacle ; and if I 
could but accomplish the task of eating niv way through an Inn of 
Court, t might become ubarrister, and have, one day, a clerk and 
chambers to myself. My employer was well connected, (what run 
a professional man do in London without a good connexion ?) and 
besides, he was one. of those persons who in common life are 
known us lucky individuals. Almost everything lie took in hand 
succeeded with him. There was a bnoyauoy about him, combined 
with almost perfect suavity of manner, and a large portiou of 
cleverness, which carried him swimmingly. He never knew what 
it was tu fear or doubt the possibility of his success in life, and 
therefore he was equally free from the hesitation of a timid nature, 
and the bullying forwardness of a vulgar one. The word gentle - 
man sums vqi his chaiacter. Hu knew his own position, kept it, 
never went under it or over it, and, as a natural consequence, was 
able to allow to others full defereuce and acknowledgment, without 
the fear that he was thereby detracting from himself. He was, 
indeed, a kind-licarted, open, candid gentleman ! 

Business flowed in upon him. No Jew in disposition, he raised 
my salary as he filled my time with work—as his fees increased, 
so did mine. By the time I had shot up from the shape 
and thoughts of a mere youth into the look and consequence of a 
young man, I was in the receipt of an income of about 200/. yearly, 
and it promised to increase still mure l My employer would un¬ 
doubtedly rise in his profession, and f would rise with him. He 
might become attorney-general—lie might be made a judge! My 
prospects were far better than that of many a briefless barrister; 

I scorned to desert my employer, anil abandoned all thoughts of 
anything but being his clerk for life. “ Well, Bill," said my 
father, one day, as I banded him some money to pay up trreara of 
rent—there was a tear in his glistening eye—“ 1 was wroVig, and 
you was right, when you wanted to be a lawyer!” My mother 
would sit and look nt me, while gratification and pride lighted up 
her face—or she would Bmile us my sister pulled the ring off my 
little finger, and placed it on her own, or my younger brother 
examined the texture of the silver watch-guard, that, like an 
alderman’s chain, decorated my person. I was the great man of 
the family, mid grew great in my own estimation. A bed-room 
was carefully assigned me—my father brushed iny boots and shoes, 
nor would he allow any one else to do it. One nigiit, I took him 
to the gallery of the House of Commons. Though fond of a hit of 
politieai discussion, especially in his favourite parlour at the Rose 
and Crown, his attention was riveted, not on the speaker or his 
wig. or the clerks at the tuble with their wigs, or the mace, or the 
members, but on the sergeaiil-at-afms, and the messengers of the 
House, lie was getting tired, he said, of hard work, and he 
" would p.sl like to be one of them chaps,” to sit and hear the 
speeches, and have nothing to do but order the folks in tho 
strangers’ gallery to sit down and bo quiet. I promised to use all 
my influence to get him put ou the list, and no doubt he would be 
appointed in due course ! 

Time wore on; my money was as plentiful, or more so, as ever: 
and I became, not a dissipated, but a gay, thoughtless young fellow. 

I ventured, now and llirn, into '.he pit at tiie opera, occasionally 
treated my sisters (my motliei would never go) to a box at the 
play, and when “ master and I” went on circuit, I drank my wine 

II like a gentleman.” About this time, 1 was smitten by the 
churms of a pretty, aflccl ionatc girl, (she is, thank goodness, if not 
as pretty, at least as affectionate us ever >he was,) and—we mar¬ 
ried ! Who blames me ? My employer was glad to hear of my 
marriage. lie said that lie would repose greater confidence in me 
than ever, that he fell lie had a greater bold upon me than lie had 
before, that, in fact, 1 had “ given hostages to fortune." 1 told all 
this to my wife, uml though she did not exactly understand what 
giving hostages to fortune meant, she thought it must mean 
something very complimentary, considered my employer a very fine 
gentleman, wondered he did nut take a wife himself, but concluded 
that he had not yet met with the one that was destined for him. 

1 look back to Llie first two year* of my married life, as one does 
to a pkusaut vision, which seems to float indistinctly in the 
memory. They were spent in one round of thoughtless happiness. 
We never dreamed of saving any money, as we might have done. 
My absences on circuit were at first a source of annoyance, but 
she became used to them, and they were amply made up by our 
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“ junkettings” and “ goings-on” during the “ long vacation.” My 
wife it an exoelleut creature; but all (say, if not all, the greater 
portion) of young London folks are fond of “ seeing some life”— 
ay, ami many of the older folks too. So we ran to Vauxbail, and 
Autley’s, visited the theatres, bad supper parties, and sometimes a 
dinner party, and took excursions into the country. A couple of 
children was but • trifling check upon the buoyancy of our out-of- 
door habits. We kept, of course, a servant; and “ mother” came 
of an evening, to take care of the young ones when we went out. 

My employer suddenly sickened and died. A brain fever cut 
him off in the flower of his manhood—at the very time when he 
could exclaim, “ It is well with me, and it is well with the world!” 
I was top much stunned to feel the sorrow I have since felt. Be¬ 
sides, his relations called on me to wind up his affairs. I did so; 
and, in a few months, the chambers where I had spent some busy 
and some pleasant hours, were taken possession of by another bar¬ 
rister and another clerk. Truly, man dies, but society lives. The 
death of a man in the prime of life, and in active business, is juBt 
as if one threw a stone into the ocean: it causes an agitation and 
a swell in the neighbourhood for a moment, and then the surface is 
the same as ever! 

I could have got a situation immediately afterwards. But the 
salary offered was very small; and I had received fifty pounds from 
my late employer’s relations, as an acknowledgment of my ser¬ 
vices. So, scorning to “ shelf" myself, at I called it, I resolved 
to wait till something worth my acceptance presented itself. I do 
not know how it was, but I spent three or four busy months idling 
about. 1 waited on this person and that person ; spoke of my 
capabilities and my wants; tried for two or three situations, and 
began to feel what I had never properly felt before, that the frater¬ 
nity I belong to, like that of our employers, is a numerous one— 
their name is Legion, for they are many. 

One day, in the street, I met a barrister who had been one of 
the personal friends of my late employer. “ Oh, Turner,” he 
laid, “ I wanted to see you—come with me.” 1 went with him 
to the chambers of a well-known conveyancer. After being duly 
Introduced, I was desired to wait, and the kind barrister, doubtless 
thinking be had effectually served me, went nwny. Some time 
afterwards, I was called into the sanctum. " Well, Mr. Turner— 
Turner is, 1 think, your name, is it not?” said he, in a voice 
that made me think him as musty and precise as an old title- 
deed. I bowed. " With whom did you say you were lest, Mr. 
Turner?” I mentioned the name. “ Ah! poor fellow, he died 
as he was getting into a very good business,—did he not, 
Mr. Turner ?” I replied, of course, in the affirmative. “ But you 
were with a conveyancer before you were with him, were yon not, 
Mr. Turner ?” I said, No—‘but that I was sure I would soon get 
Into the routine of the business. “Ah I well, I am busy now, 
Mr. Turner, but leave me your address, and l will send for you 
when 1 want you.” I pulled out my card, which the conveyancer 
told me to put down on the table. Next day the situation was 
filled up, but not by me. 

I next applied for the head clerkship in an attorney's, office, but 
the attorney wanted an experienced man, and I was amongst the 
rejected candidates. I beard one night of a vacancy in a barrister’s 
clerkship, and was waiting at tlie chambers next morning before 
the barrister appeared himself, amongst half-a-dozen young men, 
who mutually guessed each other’s purpose—but the barrister bad 
been suited the night before. The question began to occur to me 
—what can I do ? Here was I, the father of a family, a grown 
member of an overstocked profession, and all I can really do to 
earn my family’s subsistence is the copying of legal documents— 
an art that a boy of fourteen can perform as well as a man of 
forty. Yet, forsooth! my shabby gentility must be kept up—dig 
1 cannot, and to beg I am ashamed. In the firsbimpulse of the 
moment, I resolved to sell off all that I had, and emigrate to the 
Backwoods of Canada. And pray, said I to myself, es I cooled a 
little, what ean you do in the Backwoods of Canada ? You can 
neither handle the axe, nor the saw, nor the hammer; hardly know 
how to plant a cabbage—and can barely tell the difference between 
wheat and oata! 

My father had oean ailing, and was at last called away, and I, 
heretofore the great man of the family, could do nothing towards 
laying him in bis quiet grave. A brother, by trade a blacksmith, 
one whom I had ridiculed for the awkward homeliness of his man¬ 
ners, and whom I have more than once avoided in the street, de¬ 
frayed the expenses of the funeral, and, being unmarried, charged 
himself with the maintenance of my mother. Yes, the tables were 
tumid. Yet even amid the bitterness of heart which every thing 


was calculated to give me, 1 have seen me turn out on a solitary 
walk, and dreaming about a fortune being left me by some 
unlooked-for and mysterious means; and bow, when I got it, I 
would astonish, dazzle, or at least command the respect of some 
who were looking coldly or contemptuously on me. And at this 
time another baby was born to me, and my awkward brother called, 
in his greasy jacket, and put a sovereign into its little hand—we 
had only a few coppers, not amounting to a sixpence, in the house, 
before we received the welcome gold coin.* 

My wife suggested that I should try something out of the law, if 
I could not get something to do in it. What can 1 do out of the 
law, I asked. “ Bless my heart! ” ahe exclaimed, with more ve¬ 
hemence than she was in the habit of using, “ London is a large 
place!’’ Some farther conversation followed; we grew warm; 
she accused me of being a useless, incapable fellow, who, when one 
mode of subsistence failed, could not turn bimsclf with facility to 
another. I retorted, that Bhe was idle, and might do something 
herself towards the maintenance of the family, (what a cruel insult 
towards a woman with two young children and a baby, and she, 
too, whom I had taught never to do anything but attend to the 
children!)—high words followed, I stormed, she wept and 
upbraided, we mutually wished we had never been married, and at 
last, in a furious passion, I rushed out of the bouse. 

I had parted with tlie silver chain, as well as some other orna¬ 
ments previously, but the ring kept its place on my little finger. 
This I now took off, sold for a few shillings, and went and got 
drunk, like a mean-spirited houud, witli the money. Staggering 
about the streets, and covered with mud from a fall, I was met by 
the kind barrister, who had not lost his interest in me, and who, 
bat for the circumstance of liis having an excellent clerk, would 
have taken me. He was accompanied by another barrister, who 
had just discharged bis clerk for drunkenness and embezzlement, 
and the empty place had been reserved for me—it was a very good 
One. They both knew me, both spoke to me, and T answered 
them with a hiccuping bravado, which, as I learned next morning, 
under a head-ache and a heart-ache, lost me the situation. 

The next night was one of the dreariest I ever spent in mv life. 
I slipped out while my wife was asleep, and began to ramble about 
the streets to cool the fever of body and mind. “ London is indeed 
| a large place,” thought I. There are hundreds in it, ay, thousands, 

: who, if they knew my condition, would pour a sufficiency for the 
present distress into the lap of my family—yet a bold, bad, 
begging-letter impostor, by working on the feelings of tlie chari¬ 
table, can sometimes gather pounds while I am destitute of penre. 
And there are hundreds of situations, requiring no greater ability 
titan what I possess, which supply what I would term affluence to 
their possessors, while 1 am wandering about like a vagabond, no 
man offering me aught to do. But the previous night's adicnture 
came back to my recollection, and 1 knew 1 was solacing myself 
with a lie. It was a bitter night of murmuring, repining, self- 
necuaation, and reproach of the arrangements of Providence. I 
forgot how much of my present condition was owing to my own 
wilful misspending of the time of my youth, and the money acquired 
in a comfortable situation. 

During that night’s ramble, I saw two or three destitute crea¬ 
tures, men and iioys, wandering the streets like myself, and a 
young lad, who was sitting huddled upon (lie sleps of a dour, fold 
me his story, which, if it was not true, was told in a vci y trulh-hko 
wuy. It was a pitiable story of destitution, and made me ashamed 
of my want of spirit. There was a penny in my pocket, remaining 
from my previous night's debauch ; I gave ic to him with hearty 
good will, and returning home, found my w iff up, and weeping at 
the alarming thought of my having abandoned her, but determined, 
as she said with great spirit, to “ scrub her nails off" to earn a sub¬ 
sistence for herself and the children. 

I now thought of trying for a situation in the Post Office. 
Accordingly, I set to work—got ui> a memorial, and had it signed 
by a number who knew me, and by a number who did not—nnd 
sent letters along with it to the Postmaster-General and the 
•Secretary. My hope 8 rose high about the success of this scheme, 
for the letters were nicely written, nicely forded, and nicely sealed. 
I allowed at least ten days for an answer, and did not beeome impa¬ 
tient till the third week. Then 1 began to sit each morning at the 
window, watching tlie postman, and biting my nails as he passed. 
The oldness of the maxim has not abated one jot of its truth, that, 
“ hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” The third week passed, 
aud the fourth, and no answer came. In the fifth week, unable to 
bear the agj'ny of suspense, I sqnt a note, entreating an answer, 
and gently Rinting that my application might bave been overlooked 
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in the harry of business. A few deya afterward* I got an anawer, 
and broke the official seal with a trembling hand and a beating 
heart. The inclosure was a note, intimating, in dry, but civil 
terma, that my application had been laid before the Postmaster- 
General, but that his list was so full as to prevent all possibility of 
any hope of employment being held out to me. 

Next day 1 got, by what appeared almost a mere cbanco, the 
situation of clerk to a barrister, with a salary of 5(1/. a year. I had 
been offered the same sum* with a chance of picking up some fees, 
immediately after my former employ A died, but 1 was too saucy 
at that time to take it. Now, however, the tone of my spirit was 
lowered a little. My new employer had scarcely any business, 
and but small chance of augmenting it—for though not lacking 
ability, he wanted the 11 turn”—the manner, or what you choose to 
call it, which helps a man along iu the crowded walks of the law. 
But I had not been long with him, when he began to throw out 
hints about his prospects, and his connexions. He was very well 
connected, and was industriously grubbing ahout for the roots of 
an official appointment. lie distinctly gave me to understand that 
he should provide for me ns soon as he was provided for himself. 
I dare say he would have fulfilled his promise, if nothing had inter¬ 
vened. I was serviceable to him ; and though a considerable 
amount of pride stiff subsisted in my heart, I brought myself to 
act as a valet, as well as a clerk, to a man who I could not but 
aee was proud, poor, mean, and ungenerous. After two years’ 
service with him, he got an appointment in one of the colonies, and 
having one or two relations to provide for, 1 could not be consi¬ 
dered in his “arrangements.” He had not the courage or the 
honesty to tell me the real cause, but said that my family was the 
obstacle in the way. 

1 now longed for an opportunity to “ rut” the law, and would 
have given all 1 ever had in the world to any mnn who would have 
endowed me with a faculty of earning iny family's subsistence dif¬ 
ferent from that of copying a legal document, and making a flourish 
at the bottom of the page. A little shop was to be let in my neigh¬ 
bourhood—a kind of compound shop, in which the goods sold came 
under the class of huckster and green-grocer. I knew nothing 
about buying and selling: but better late than never, thought I, 
and I resolved to make the experiment. The price of fixtures and 
good-will was only thirty pounds, but where was I to get thirty 
pounds ? My worthy blucksmith brother came to my aid. He 
lent me a few pounds he had saved, and he borrowed a few more ; 
my old friend the burrister, who had long before become reconciled 
to me, and who had learned that I was not au habitual drunkard, 
presented me with ten pounds; and one way or another I raised the 
thirty pounds, though with a desperate struggle. So I entered on 
the possession of my little shop; and it required a good laughing 
face to hide the scantiness of the stock, and the awkwardness of 
my motions. My wife, indeed, has served me excellently well; 
Only for her handy cleverness the shop would have been shut up 
long ago. We are doing pretty well in it, not making a fortune, 
but ckmg out a livelihood. Meantime I have got another situation 
with a Chancery barrister, in which J do not get more than about 
18s. a week, but where the work is light, and I do not require to 
go out of town. My wife attends to the shop during the day, and 
at night too : but if the custom of the shop should increase, so as 
to enable us to maintain our family by it, I will “ cut” the law 
altogether; and acting on my father's maxim, bring up niy 
children to “ honest” trades, instead of learning them a shabby 
gentility, which may make them more helpless in a great city than 
a Spitaifiolds ora Paisley weaver. 

roKETUOUGilT AND independence. 

In connexion with industry, children should be taught to take 
care of property. They should find that labour is the source of 
property, and that property, carefully preserved and diligently 
improved, rapidly accumulates. This may be done in such a way 
at not to excite a mercenary spirit, but to stimulate a spirit of 
honest independence. Let them sec that comfort and respectabi¬ 
lity are the result of honest industry and perseverance; accustom 
them to raise their standard of the comforts and decencies of life 
higher than that of the filthy half-furnished hovels in which, per¬ 
haps, some of them have passed their fhfiuicy ; show them the neat, 
clean, and well-built cottage which is occupied by some industrious 
couple, who have only their own labour and its results on which to 
depend; tell them how their prosperity began—perhaps in some 
childish act of industry and frugality,—tlfc produce turned round 
and round, each time upon a largeg scale, until they we«e able to 
maintain themselves, and have gradually risen to tht] state of 
comfort and sufficiency which they now enjoy. j 


JOHN LAW OF LAURISTON, AND THE MISSISSIPPI 

SYSTEM. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In pursuance of the plan devised by Mr. Law, and noticed in a 
former paper, a commercial company was erected in August, 171 J, 
by letters patent, under the name of the Company of the West. 
The whole province of Louisiana was granted to them ; and this 
country being watered throughout its whole extent by the great 
river Mississippi, the subsequent operations of the company came 
to be known under the general title of The Mississippi System. 
This company was divided into 200,000 actions, or shares, of 500 
livreB each, to be paid in billets d'Stat. These were iu such dis¬ 
credit, from the had payment of interest, that 500 livres nominal 
value were not worth more than 160 or 180 in the market. Tire 
company took them at their fall value, and became creditors of 
the King to the amount of 100 millions of lirres, the interest of 
which was fixed at four per cent. 

Of this Company of the West, Mr. Law (who had now advanced 
so high in the Regent’s favour, that the whole ministerial power 
was reckoned to be divided among him, the Abbd Du Boil, mi¬ 
nister for foreign affairs, and M. d’Argenson, keeper of the teals,) 
was named director-general. The actions were eagerly sought 
after; Louisiana having been represented as a region abounding in 
gold and silver, of a fertile soil, capable of every sort of cultivation. 
Such was the rage for speculation, that the unimproved parts of 
that country were sold for 30,000 livres the square league, at which 
rate many purchased to the extent of 600,000 livres; vigorous pre¬ 
parations were made for fitting out vessels, to transport thither 
labourers and workmen of every kind; and the demand for 
billets d’etat, in order to purchase shares, occasioned the former to 
rise to their full nominal value. 

The farm of tobacco, the charter and effects of the Senegal 
Company, and the exclusive privilege of trading to the East Indies, 
China, and the Soutli Seas, together with the possessions and 
effects belonging to the China and India Companies, were made 
over to the new company, on condition of paying the lawful 
debts of these companies, now dissolved. The Company of the 
West assumed on this occasion the title of the Company of the 
Indies. Fifty thousand new shares were ordered to be constituted, 
rated at 550 livres each, payable in coin, to be employed partly in 
satisfying the creditors of the old companies, and partly in building 
vessels and in other preparations for carrying on the trude. The 
price of actions quickly rose to one thousand livres ; the hopes of 
the public being raised by the favourable prospects of possessing a 
very lucrative branch of commerce. ■ 

On the 23th July, 1719, the Mint wbb made over to the Com¬ 
pany of the Indies, for a consideration of fifty millions of livres, to 
be paid to the Kiug within fifteen months ; and fifty thousand new 
shares, rated at one thousand livret each, were directed to bo 
issued, in order to raise that sum. On the 27 th August following, 
the Regent took the great farms out of the hands of the. farmers- 
gencral, and made over the lease to the Company of the Indies, 
on their agreeing to pay 3,500,000 livres additional rent for them; 
thus relieving the people from the exactions of that powerful body, 
under whose management the taxes became quite intolerable,—not 
so much from their own weight as the oppressive mode of levying 
them. On the 3lst of the same month, the Company obtained 
the general receipt of other branches of the King’s revenue. 
When they had acquired all these grants, and lmd thus concen¬ 
tred in themselves the whole foreign trade and possessions of 
France, and the collection and management of all the royal reve¬ 
nues of that kingdom, they promised an annual dividend of two 
hundred livres on every share; the consequence of which was, that 
the price of actions instantly rose in the market to five thousand 
livres ; the public ran upon the last creation of fifty thousand with 
such eagerness, that nearly double the requisite sum^was sub¬ 
scribed for, and the greatest interest was exerted, and every stra¬ 
tagem put. in practice, to secure places in that subscription. 

The Company now came under an obligation to lend the King, 
in order that he might pay off his creditors, the sum of 1500 mil¬ 
lions of livres, at the rate of three per cent, per annum; and to 
this rate the interest of the 100 millions formerly lent to bis 
Majesty (in billets d’ltat) was also reduced: the King, conse¬ 
quently, had to pay them in all forty-eight millions a year. To 
raise this Bum of 1500 millions, there were, in the months of Sep¬ 
tember and October, 1719, 300,000 new actions created) tht 
subscriptions for which were fixed at fiva thousand livree each. 
The actions were thus brought to the full number of 600,000 (but 
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24,000 more Were fabricated on the 4tU of October, 1719, by tbc 
private orders of the Regent, but afterwards suppressed); mid, to 
answer the dividends-upon these, the Company had, according to 
some, the following annual revenue, viz. 

Interest paid by the King to the Company, 48,000,000 
Profits upon the Great Farms . . 15,000,000 

Ditto upon the Mint ... . 4,000,000 

Ditto upon the furm of Tobacco . 2,000,000 

Ditto upon the general receipt of Taxes . 1,500,000 

Ditto upon their Trade . . • 10,000,000 

—making a total of 80,500,000 livres, open tube improved by the 
extension of their commerce abroad, and by a good administration 
at home. Other writers on the subject, however, computed the 
annual revenue of this great Company at no less than 131 millions, 
vis. 48 millions from the King, 

89 millions profits upon the Farms, the Mint, and the receipt 
of Taxes; and 

44 millions profits upon their Trade : 
in which case they could well afford a dividend of even more than 
two hundred livres on every share. 

The cupidity which these prospects of: immense profit in some 
measure, hut principally the prodigious fortunes acquired by the 
original proprietors, excited among all ranks, was such as no 
nation had ever witnessed. A universal infatuation for the acqui¬ 
sition of shares in the India Company now seemed to occupy the 
whole kingdom, from the lowest of the people up to magistrates, 
prelates, aud princes. This infatuation, of which at the present 
day we can scarcely form a conception, increased in proportion to 
the difficulty of succeeding in that view; for the whole 300,000 
actions of the last fabrication being, by a particular agreement, 
kept up, in order to be sold to the Regent (who bad also got pos¬ 
session of 100,000 of those formerly issued), no more thou 200,000 
remained in the bands of the public; nnd only a part thereof, 
quite inadequate to the demand, was dow brought to market. 
The frenzy prevailed so far, that the whole nation, clergy and 
laity, peers and plebeians, statesmen, princes, nay even ladies, 
who had or could procure money for that purpose, turned stock¬ 
jobbers, outbidding each other with such avidity that, in November 
1719, the price of shares rose, after some fluctuations, to above 
ten thousand livres each; more than sixty times the sum they 
originully sold for, when the discredit of the biliclt d'etat is taken 
into the account. 

M. de la Mothe and the Abbe Tcrassou, two of the ablest 
scholar* in France, conversing together on the madness of the 
Mississippi adventurers, congratulated themselves on their supe¬ 
riority over all weaknesses of that nature, and indulged themselves 
in ridiculing the folly of the votaries of the flclde goddess. But 
it bo happened that they met, not long afterwards, face to face in 
the rue Quinquempoix * : at first., they endeavoured fo avoid each 
other, but, finding that impracticable, put the best look possible 
on the matter, rallied each other, and separated in order tp make 
the most advantageous bargains they could. The courtiers, ac¬ 
cording to their usual custom of following implicitly the royal 
example, engaged so deeply in this business, that it was said only 
five persons of that description (the Marcclmux do Villeroi and de 
Villars, the Dues de St. Simon and de la llochefoucault, and the 
Chancellor) had kept free from the contagion. The Marcchal 
Due de Richelieu relates that those who did not cmbai k in the 
Missisippi scheme were looked upon as no better than cowards or 
fools. 

In consequence of a murder which took place in the rue Quin¬ 
quempoix, the stock-market was first transferred to the Fiuce 
Veuddme, und business was carried on in tents pitched in the urea 
to the gardens of the Hotel Soissous; where and afterwards busi¬ 
ness was transacted iu tents pitched among the trees, which tents 
the brokers were obliged to make use of. 

The situation of France in November 1719 1 b thus described by 
a contemporary writer:—“ The bank-notes were just so much 
real value which credit aud confidence hud created in favour of the 
state. Upon their appearance. Plenty immediately displayed 
herself through all the towns and all the country; she relieved our 
citizens and labourers from the oppression of debts which indi¬ 
gence had obliged them to contract; she enabled the King to 
liberate himself from great part of his debts, aud to make over to 
his subjects more than fifty-two millions of livres of taxes, which 
had been imposed in the years preceding 1719; and mere than 

* A little dirty street where the stock-jobbing woe carried on. 


tliirty-five millions of other duties extinguished during the regency. 
This plenty sunk the rate of interest; crushed the usurer; carried 
the vulue of lands up to eighty or one hundred yeara' purchase | 
raised up stately edifices, both in town and country; repaired the 
old houses which were falling to ruin ; improved the soil; gave an 
additional relish to every fruit produced by the earth. Plenty 
recalled those citizens whom misery had forced to seek their live¬ 
lihood abroad. In a word, riches flowed in from every quarter i 
gold, silver, precious stones, ornaments of every kind which con¬ 
tribute to luxury nnd magnificence, came to us from every country 
in Europe. Whether these prodigies or marvellous effects were 
produced by art, by confidence, by fear, or by whim, they produced 
nil these realities which the ancient administration neve could 
have produced. Thus far the system has produced nothing but 
good : everything was commendable and worthy of admiration.”* 

Mr. Law was perfectly idolised by the people, who looked upon 
him in noway inferior to the King and Regent; the mob being ac r 
customed to cry out, whenever he appeared in public, " Long live 
Mr. Law!” lie made a public profession (with his son and 
daughter) of his conversion to the catholic faith; and, every 
obstacle being now removed, he was, on the 5th January, 1720, 
declared comptroller-general of the finances of France. 

Thus the admiring world beheld an obscure foreigner, by the 
mere force of extraordinary genius and abilities, rise, iu the course 
of a few months, from a private condition to the high station of 
prime minister to the politest nation of Europe, which he governed 
for some time with almost absolute power. It must be mentioned 
to his honour, that he voluntarily gave up the whole perquisites, 
ns well as the snlnry annexed to his office; and he. was so little ad¬ 
dicted to luxury and extravagance as to take care that the most 
regular order and strictest propriety should bo observed in the ma¬ 
nagement of his household ; while at tbc same time his dress wag 
remarkable for its plainnesa and simplicity. 

The credit of the iluuk was now at its acme, bat fears began to 
be entertained by thuse behind the scenes. A constant drain of 
specie from the bank was going on, caused chiefly by hoarding 
and remittances abroad, and the immense quantities of plate 
manufactured for the rich Mississippiaus. Several edicts were in 
consequence issued, limiting the payment in specie; and at length 
a decree was issued, on the 27th February, 1720, prohibiting indi¬ 
viduals from having iu their possession more than five hundred 
livres in specie. The Royal Bank aud the Company were incorpo¬ 
rated together, and the issue of notes was pushed to an enormous 
extent, for the payment of the public creditors. On the 1 st of 
May, 1720, notes to the amount of 2000 millions of livres were in 
circulation, whilst the whole specie in the kingdom, at the equita? 
ble rate of sixty-five livres to the marc, was estimated at only one 
half that amount. It was now debated in council whether it were 
not necessnry to equalise the value of the notes and the specie ; a 
proposal which was strongly opposed by Law, who urged the 
absolute necessity of suffering matters to remain as they were. 
Although he well knew that the issues had been excessive, and far 
beyond what r healthy state of circulation required, he knew that 
the credit of the Bank and Company was well founded, and that 
any interference would ruin every thing. His advice was disre¬ 
garded. An arbitrary and dishonest edict was issued, after along 
discussion upon the question whether the shares should be depre¬ 
ciated or the nominal value of tho coin raised. The shares or the 
Company were reduced from 8000 livres to 5000 livres, by grada¬ 
tions of 500 livres a month; and the bank-notes, by like grada¬ 
tions, were reduced one half. 

It is needless to say what was the effect of this measure, which 
was a barefaced robbery of the people, aud was particularly iniqui¬ 
tous, Popular commotions ensued, which were with difficulty 
quieted. The Bauk stopped payment, under pretence of examin¬ 
ing into certain alleged frauds. Various efforts were made to 
restore public confidence, but in vain. At length the affairaof the 
Bank and Company were arranged, but in such a manner as to 
cause the ruin of thousands, and to relieve the King from about 
forty millions of livres, which were justly due to public creditors. 

Such was the end of the Missisippi system, which was a great 
attempt, originated by a powerful mind, to establish a sound paper 
currency in France; and which, but for the arbitrary interference 
of a despotic government, would have made.Law, its author, to be 
regarded as a benefactor, instead of being cursed as a destroyer. 

The great farms, Mint, and Royal Revenues were taken out of 

• lU'Omftons Folltiquca sur la Prance et le Commerce; par X. da Tot. 
tom. li. aii. 
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the hands of the Company, who were thus reduced to a mere 
trading body, and continued to flourish for a long time. 

The people being extremely irritated against Law, attributing to 
him all the evils they suffered, he obtained permission from the 
Regent to quit France, and left the kingdom on the 14th or 15th 
of December, 1720, accompanied by his son. Lady Catherine 
Law remained in Paris, under tire protection of the Duke de 
Vendome, until she had discharged all her husband's debts. 
After travelling through Italy he went to England, wheio he was 
very well received. For some time he entertained hopes of re¬ 
covering part of the property which lie possessed in France, both 
in land and in shares of the India Company; but the whole was 
confiscated, and he never recovered any part of it. The Regent 
entertained an idea at one time of recalling Law; but at his death 
this scheme was no longer thought of, and the pension which 
Law had hitherto received from the French government was no 
longer paid. He was thus thrown into such difficulties that he de¬ 
termined to leave England, which he accordingly did in 1725, and 
fixed his residence at Venice; where he died, in a state hut little 
removed from indigence, on the 21st May, 1729, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age; and he lies buried in one of the churches 
in that city, where a monument to his memory is yet to be seen. 

Mr. Law married Lady Catherine Knoitys, third daughter of 
Nicholas Earl of Banbury, who died in 1747; by whom he had a 
son, John Law, a cornet of the regiment of Nassau Friesland, 
who died of the smali-pox at Maastricht, February 1734, aged 
about thirty-one, and unmarried ; and a daughter, Mary Catherine 
Law, who married, 4th July, 1734, her first cousin, William 
Viscount Wallingford, major in the first troop of Horse Guards, 
eldest son of Charles fourth Earl of Banbury. She died a widow, 
at her house in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 14th October, 
1790. 

THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 

DuaiN'i the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, scientific men 
were perplexed and startled by the occasional ideas which resulted 
from a consideration of the phenomena presented in the crust of 
the earth. Now and again a powerful mind would obtain a glimpse 
of some of the truths which geolugy teaches: but all was darkness 
and confusion, for the sciences of chemistry and astronomy were 
only in progress of formation, and until they were shaped and esta¬ 
blished, the science of geology could make little progress. It was, 
however, generally believed, that the fossil shells and other organic 
remains found everywhere, even on the tops of mountains, were 
proofs of the general prevalence of the deluge ; itwas said that the 
interior of the earth was a vast abyss of water; that the “ breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep” was a disruption of the 
crust which enclosed this abyBs; and that, when the waters abated, 
they retired into this abyss once more. “ Whiston, who was better 
versed in physical science than any of his contemporaries, intro¬ 
duced, in addition, the notion of extraneous force ; he brought a 
comet to envelop the earth in its misty toil, to cause violent rains, 
to raise vast tides in the internal abyss, and thus effectually destroy 
the external crust of the planet.” Sober-minded Christians, who 
considered that the Bible taught that the earth was only about six 
thousand years old, were offended by theories or opinions which 
were thrown out from time to time impugning their belief i and, 
in the language of Cowper, they indignantly asked, 

“ If lie who made It, and rerouted its date 
To Moses,'Voro mistaken 111 its sac ?" 

But, towards the end of last century, light began to illuminate 
the darkness: Smith, in England, established the fundamental 
truth of geology, that there were distinct periods in the formation 
of the crust of the earth, each period being marked by its peculiar 
organic remains; and Cuvier, in France, may be said to linve 
breathed life into the dry bones, clothed them with flesh and muscle, 
and showed us wonderful creatures of all kinds, who swam, and 
flew, and walked, in ages long prior to the existence of man. 
Geology at once rose into the rack of a science, worthy of the 
ardent devotion of minds of the first trder. 

What object, it was asked, is apparent in this existence of the 
earth, with its animals and vegetables, so long prior to the existence 
of man, the lord of creation ? If no object had been apparent, it 
would not invalidate the fact. But the Question has been beauti¬ 
fully and eloquently answered. TJps crust of the earth,has been 
long in preparation for the existence of man ; the tremendous con¬ 
vulsions it has undergone have all a visible reason; they gave to 
the earth its mountains and valleys, and rendcrecfita rich treasure* 


accessible; forests engulfed in ages lung goue by huve been con¬ 
verted into coal for the comfort and advantage ofinen ; and in the 
rich deposites which England has of this and other minerals, we may 
infer the superintendence of n mind which prepared not merely the 
earth for the hmnan ruce, but a small portion of that eurth for the 
habitation of a small portion of the race, who were intended to play 
an important part in the civilisation of their fellow-men. Geology, 
aa well as astronomy, supplies us with striking and astonishing 
proofs of Ilia existence, who “ throned in llis own unfathomable 
essence, fills all space and all time, and without begiuuing and 
without end, unites in His wondrous Being the extremes of 
eternity.” 

All who believe in the Bible as a Divine revelation, believe that 
the narrative of the creation in the first chapter of Genesis, was 
written under the direction of the same mind that thus watched 
over the early history of the world; and poor, indeed, would be the 
spirit of the man who, even in the very act of denying the account 
to be a revelation, did not, at least, admit the beautiful brevity and 
simplicity of this most ancient narrative. “ The geology of Moses 
has come down to us out of a period of remote antiquity before the 
light of human science arose: for, to suppose that it was borrowed 
from or possessed by any other people than the remarkable race to 
which Moses himself belonged, involves us on all hands in the most 
inextricable difficulties and palpable absurdities. Of that race it 
has been long since justly remarked, that while in religion they 
wore men, in human learning and science they were children j and 
if we find in their records any system of an extensive and difficult 
science, we know that they did not obtain it by the regular pro¬ 
cesses of observation and induction, which, in the hands of 
European philosophers, have led to a high degree of perfection in 
many sciences. ... It is very possible that Mosca had no geolo¬ 
gical knowledge beyond the order of time in the creation which his 
history exhibits. It is very probable that fossil and entombed 
organized remains and fragmentary rocks, and indeed most of the 
facts which geology lms devi loped, were unknown to him ; and that, 
aa he told a story for mankind at large, he told it in the same spirit 
and with the Bame understanding with which it hnsbeen commonly 
received.” 

But how are we to reconcile wliat we know of geology with the 
narrative of the creation, as delivered to us by Moses ? Geology 
leads us to conjecture that jterhupt the original state of the 
materials of our globe was that of gaseous expansion—a nebu¬ 
lous body, similar, probably, to the nebula observed in the heavens. 
“Of the original state of the materials of our planet, as first 
formed by the Creator, we know qothing. It is, however, 
in the highest degree improbable, that Lite innumerable crys¬ 
tals of so many different substances and forms, which we fiud 
in the earth, were originally created as we now see them. Crys¬ 
tallisation, by natural laws, is constantly going on around us, 
and we can, at pleasure, form crystals of many substances; in somo 
cases, we produce those that never have been discovered in nature, 
and in others we con surpass tiicm in size and beauty. Although, 
as already remarked, it is possible that crystals might have been the 
first forms of mineral matter, it is in the highest degree impro¬ 
bable ; it is firr more reasonable and philosophical to admit, that 
wherever we find a crystal in the earth, it has been formed by the 
laws of crystallisation operating upon the crude materials; and there 
is no reason to doubt that we could always imitate natural crystals, 
provided we could command the powers and circumstances which- 
operated in the original crystallisation of mineral bodies. In all the 
geological epochs, after the primitive, there is decisive evidence of 
the great mechanical changes* operating first on the primitive 
recks, to produce the materials for the derivative rocks, which 
often exhibit umfiicstionable proofs of mechanical destruction and 
mechanical formation ; in a word, of changes from the pristine 
state of the materials in the primitive rocks, greater than crystal¬ 
lisation implies in relation to the constituent or integrant partieles, 
which we may presume to have been originally created. 

* “ As to the proximate causes of crystallisation among minerals, 
it can he referred only to two agents, heat and solution. The only 
powers with which we are acquainted, that are at all equal to the 
effect, arc water and fire, aided by various tcid, alkaline, saline, 
and other energetic and chemical agents, which, in large quantities, 
we now find actually entering into the constitution of the rock*, 
and which were, therefore, originuily provided in the grand store¬ 
house of created materials. 

“ The solution theory, once almost universally prevalent, has 

•• • Among tlic primitive reeks, mcclianioat farce la exhibited in {na¬ 
ture*, elevations, Xc.“ 
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now given wajr to the igneous, which, not stopping with actual or 
extinct volcanoes, or with trap, porphyry, or pitchstone, has taken 
possession of the granite mountains, and of the very centre of the 
earth. It undoubtedly explains with great felicity the appearances 
of granite veins, and of many other phenomena, although neither 
the igneous nor any other theory has explained every feature of 
the plane^ 

“ It is allowed by nearly all geologists, that the ocean has for a 
long time occupied all countries. It is now evident, also, that 
ignition and fusion have always existed in the earth on a great 
scale, and this is admitted by all, whether they believe in the fusion 
of the central nucleus or not. Internal tire still prevails to a great 
extent in the interior of our planet, and its effects appear to have 
been the greatest, and the most extensive, in the earliest periods. 
Volcanic mountains and islands are known to have risen, even in 
modern limes, from the bosom of the ocean, and islands are still 
existing, where in former ages the sea raged uncontrolled. The 
sub-marine volcanoes also occasionally project flames, smoke, and 
red-hot stones, through the ocean, and thus inform ns, that water 
cannot always subdue fire ; that even now, there are strata at the 
bottom of the sea, where exteme ignition and extreme hydrostatic 
reaaure operate conjointly apon the firm materials; and that 
oth, aided by the principal chemical agents which we know to 
exist in the constitution of our globe, may unite to produce results 
of which our trifling experiments can give us but n feeble concep¬ 
tion. An attempt, for instance, to dissolve granite by boiling it 
in water, is just as rational as an attempt to melt it in a common 
fire; neither experiment can possibly succeed; but the former 
would not prove that granite was never dissolved, nor the latter, 
that granite was never melted; because, the circumstances which 
may have operated in the interior of the earth are not under our 
control, and our experiments ace, therefore, nugatory. 

“ The earliest condition of the surface of the planet appears to 
have been that of a dark abyss of waters, of unknown depth and 
continuance, which repressed the deep-seated forces of internal 
fires. 

“ The structure of the crust of the planet affords decisive evi¬ 
dence of a long series of events, in relation both to the formation 
of rocks, and to the creation and succession of organized bodies, 
of which many of them contain such astonishing quantities. 

“ Time and order of time, event, succession, and revolution, are 
plainly recorded in the earth; and sacred history expressly states 
that the events involved both time and order of time. 

" Geology cannot decide on the amount of time, but it assures 
ns that there was enough *to cover all the events connected with 
the formation of the mineral masses, and with the succession of 
the generations of living beings, whose remains are found preserved 
in the strata." 

♦ 4 * * * 

“ The question then recurs—How nan the amount of time be 
found, consistently with the Mosaic history ? for the order of time 
is the same. The solution of this difficulty has been attempted in 
the following modes : 

"1. The present earth mas formed from the ruins and fragment* 
of an earlier world, rearranged and set in order during the star 
dags of the creation. 

“ This explanation has been given by men of powerful minds, 
strongly impressed with the overwhelming evidence which the 
earth presents of innumerable events, and of progressive develop¬ 
ment through successive ages. It therefore honestly meets the 
difficulty, and fully grants the necessity of allowing sufficient time 
for the series of geological formations. It is, however, unsatis¬ 
factory ; because it does not provide at all for the regular succes¬ 
sion of entombed animal and vegetable races, and for the progres¬ 
sive consolidation, often in long-continued tranquillity, of the 
strata which are formed around the organic bodies, and also for 
the numerous alternations and repetitious of these strata, fre¬ 
quently, as in the coal-fields, in a regular order. All this demand! 
time, and seasons of pro Iran ted repose, interrupted indeed by 
occasional elevations, subsidences, and other convulsions and 
catastrophes. In order that the solution above stated may prove 
satisfiictory, it is necessary that the earth should be, what it 
actually is not, a confused pile of ruins, not only of loose fragments, 
such as are now found on its surface, but they must be consolidated, 
to form all its mountains and strata. Ruins, the mountains and 
strata do, inderd, in many places, contain, but they form only a 
portion of a vast structure, in which ruins have no part. 

“ The earth is unlike Memphis, Thebes, 1‘ersepolis, Babylon, 
Balbec or Tuhnyra, which present merely confused and mutilated 


masses of colossal and beautiful architecture, answering no pur¬ 
pose, except to gratify curiosity, and to awaken a sublime and 
pathetic moral feeling;—it is, rather, like modern Rome, replete 
indeed with the ruins of the ancient city, in part re-arranged for 
purposes of utility and ornament, but aim) covered by the regular 
and perfect constructions of subsequent centuries. 

“ This theory, if it provide at aU fof the primitive rocks, must 
assign their crystallization and consolidation to a period of indefi¬ 
nite geological antiquity, and it must also admit that they have 
undergone more recent modifications, particularly in being up- 
heaved by subterranean force, and thus elevating, not only them¬ 
selves. but the superincumbent strata. 

“ The hypothesis has, however, great merit, inasmuch as it 
admits, in the loug-gone-by ages, of just such events and succes¬ 
sions as geology lias proved to have taken place; but it adds a 
general catastrophe, which has uot happened, and it implies a re¬ 
construction of the crust of the planet, entirely out of its own 
ruins, a supposition which is inconsistent with the state of facts. 

“ 2. The present crust of the planet has been regularly formed 
between the first creation ‘ in the beginningand the commanoe- 
ment of the first day. 

“ It appears t> he admitted by critics, that the period alluded 
to in the first verBe of Genesis, * in the beginning/is not neces¬ 
sarily connected with the first day. It may, therefore, be regarded 
as standing by itself, and as it is not limited, it admits of any 
extension backward in time which the facts may require. 

“ By asserting that there was a beginning, it is declared that the 
world is hot eternal, and the declaration that God made the heavens 
and the earth, is a bar, equally, against atheism and materialism. 
The world was, therefore, made in time by the omnipotent Creator. 

“ The creation of the planet, was, no doubt, instantaneous, as 
regards the materials ; but the arrangement, at least of the crust, 
was gradual. As a subject either of moral or physical contempla¬ 
tion, we can say nothing better, i.han that it was the good pleasure 
of God that this world should be called into existence ; but, it was 
also his pleasure, that the arrangement, by winch it was to become 
a fit habitation for man, should be progressive. 

u This is in strict analogy with the regular course of things in the 
ihysical, mural, and intellectual world. Everything except God 
las a beginning, and everything else Is progressive. The human 
mind, the bodily powers, the inception and growth of the animal 
and vegetable races, the seasons, seed-time, and harvest, science 
ami arts, wealth, civilization, national power, and character, and 
a thousand things mure, evince that progression is stamped upon 
everything, and that nothing reaches its perfection by a single leap. 

“ The gradual preparation of tills planet for its ultimate destina¬ 
tion, presents, therefore, no anomaly, and need not excite our 
surprise. 

“ It is of no importance to us, whether our home was in a course 
of preparation, during days or ages, for the moral dispensations of 
God to man could not begin until his creation. 

“The abyss of waters, which existed at an early unknown 
period before the time of the final arrangement of the surface, 
which preceded the creation of man, and continued, we muy sup¬ 
pose, for an unlimited time, is just such a state of things, u 
coincidence with the operation of internal fire, as is demanded for 
the formation of the central rocks, and for their elevation, as for as 
facts may justify us in supposing that it took place so early. 

" The supposition now before ns is equally consistent with both 
the igneous and aqueous theory of the earth; and, indeed, it would 
be impossible to account for the appearance of things, without the 
conjoined agency of internal fire, and of an incumbent ocean; the 
latter repressing the expansive and explosive power of the former, 
causing its heat greatly to accumulate, even to the fusion of the 
most refractory materials ; preventing the escape of gaseous 
matter, as, for instance, of carbonic acid gas from the limestones, 
and by its pressure and slow cooling, from the small conducting 
power of water, preventing melted rocka from assuming tbe 
appearance of volcanic cinders, slsgs, sconce, and other inflated 
masses. 

“ The incumbent ocean is, therefore, indispensable to the comet 
deductions of the theoretical geologist, even if he believe in the 
igneous origin of the primitive rocks *, still more, if he attribute 
these rocks to dissolving agencies. 

“ With these views, then, the historical record happily agrees, 
and geology has no quarrel wi*}\ the sacred history. 

* ■*' 0 / old hast thou laid tlie foundation of the earth, and the heavens are 
the work of thy h nd*.' Ps. cli. IB. • And thou, Lord, In Ms tnfinntng, 
hast lay. the foundation of the earth.' Jleb. 1,10." 
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“ During the period when this dark abyss of waters prevailed, 
the earth was without form, android; or better, us Hebricians sajr 
—‘ the earth was invisible and unfurnished ; ’ we may presume 
that then the early operations of geological formation and arrange¬ 
ment began, by producing the fundamental rocks, and thus 
providing materials for all the derivative strata, which, in the 
course of their consolidation, were, destined to embosom such an 
endless diversity of extraneous contents. 

“ This theory, then, is satisfactory as far as it goes : like the 
one previously discussed, it fairly recognises and encounters the 
real difficulty in the case, and it would be quite sufficient to recon¬ 
cile geology and the Mosaic history, us usually understood, did 
not the latter assign particular events to each of the successive 
periods called days; the most important of these events are, the 
first emergence of the mountains, and the creation of organized 
and living beings. It seems necessary, therefore, to embrace the 
days in the series of geological periods; and the difficulties of our 
subject will not be removed, unless we can show that there is time 
enough included in those periods called days, to cover the organic 
crcaLion, and the formation of the rocks, in which the remains of 
these bodies nre contained. 

“ 3. The days of ihe creation were periods of time of indefinite 
length" 

The illustration of this view will require a separate article. 

AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

Lady Annb Barnard, who died in 1825, sister to the late 
Earl of Balcarras, and wife to Sir Andrew Barnard, wrote the 
charming song of Auld Robin Gray. A quarto tract, edited by the 
Ariosto of the North, '* and circulated among the members of tho 
Bnnn&lyne club,” contains the original ballad, as corrected by 
Lady Anne, and two continuations by the same authoress; while 
the introduction consists almost entirely of a very interesting letter 
from her to the Editor, dated duly, 1823; part of which 1 take the 
liberty of inserting here:—“ Robin Gray, so coiled from its being 
the name of the old herdut Balcarrus, was born soon after the close 
of the year 1771. My sister Margaret had married, and accom¬ 
panied her husband to London; 1 was melancholy, and endea¬ 
voured to amuse myself by attempting a few poetical trifles. There 
was an ancient Scoteli melody of which I was passionately fond : 

-, who died before your day, used to sing it to us at Balcarras, 

She did not object to its having improper words, though I did : I 
longed to sing old Sophy’s air to different words, and give to its 
plaintive tones some little history of virtuous distress in humble 
life, such as might suit it. While attempting to effect this in my 
closet, 1 called my little sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the 
only person near me: — ‘ I have been writi ng a ballad, my dear; I am 
oppressing my heroine, with many misfortunes. I have already 
sent her Jamie to sea,—and broken iter father’s arm,—made her 
mother fail sick,—and given her Auld Robin Gray for a lover; bnt 
1 wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines ,«poor 
tiling! help me to one !’ * Steal tiie cow, sister Anne,’ said the 
little Elizabeth. The cow was immediately lifted by me, and the 
soqg completed. At our fireside and among our neighbours, Auld 
Robin Gray was always called for. I was pleased with the appro¬ 
bation it met with; but such was my dread of being suspected of 
writing anything, perceiving tlic shyness it created in those who 
could write nothing, that I carefully kept my own secret. Mean¬ 
time, little as this mattA seems worthy of a dispute, it afterwards 
became a party question between the sixteenth andcighteenth centu¬ 
ries. Auld Robin Gray was either a very ancient ballad composed 
perhaps by David Rizzio, and a great curiosity, or a very modern 
matter and no curiosity at all 1 I was persecuted to avow whether 
1 had written it or not—where I had got it. Old Sophy kept my 
counsel, and I kept my own, in spite of the gratification of seeing 
twenty guineas offered in the newspapers to the person who should 
ascertain the point past a doubt, and the still more flattering cir¬ 
cumstance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, secretary of the Anti¬ 
quarian Society, who endeavoured t* entrap the truth from me in 
a manner 1 took amiss. Had he asked me the question obligingly, 
1 should have told him the fact distinctly and confidentially. The 
annoyance, however, of this important ambassador from the Anti¬ 
quaries was amply repaid to me by thc*nobIe exhibition, of * the 
ballet of Auld Robin Gray’s Courtship,' as performed by dancing 
dogs under my windows. It proved its popularity from the highest 
to the lowest, and gave me pleasure while I hugged myself in 
obscurity."— From Specimens of British rpe tehee, by A. Dyers 


WOMAN. 

Flags tbe white man on Afric’s coast, 
Whose swarthy tons in blood delight | 
Who of their scorn to Europe boast. 

And paint their very demons white: 
There, while the sterner sex disdains 
To soothe the woes they cannot feel, 
Woman will strive to heal his paine, 

And weep for those she cannot heal I 
Hers is warm pity’s sacred glow; 

From all her stores she bean a part, 

And bids the spring of hope reflow 
That languished in the fainting heart, 

" What, though so pale his heggard face, 

So sunk and sad his looks," she criea > 

“ And far unlike our nobler race, 

With crisped locks and rolling eyes ? 

Yet misery marks him of our kind i 
We see him lost, alone, afraid; 

And pangs of body, griefs in mind, 
Pronounce him man, and ask our aid. 
Perhaps, in some far distant shore 
There are who in these forms delight; 
Whose milky features please them more, 
Than ours of jet, thua burnished bright. 
Of such may be his weeping wife, 

Such children for their sire may call; 

And if we spare his ebbing life, 

Our kindnesB may preserve them alii" 
Thus her compassion woman shows; 

Beneath the Line her acts are these: 

Nor the wide waste of Lapland snows 
Can her warm flow of pity freeze. 

" From some far land the atrangcr comes, 
Where joys like ours are never found ; 
Let’s soothe him in our happy homes, 
Where freedom sits with plenty crowned. 
’Tis good the fainting soul to cheer, 

To see the famished iBanger fed. 

To milk for him the mother deer. 

To smooth for him the furry bed. 

The Powers above onr Lapland bless 
With good no other people know; 

To enlarge the joys that we possess, 

By feeling those that we bestow I" 

Thus in extremes of cold«nd heat, 

Where wandering man may trace his kind, 
Wherever want and grief retreat, 

In woman they compassion find; 

She makes the female breast her seat, 

And dictates mercy to the mind. 

Man may the sterner virtues know, 
Determined justice, truth severe; 

But female hearts with pity glow, 

And woman holds affliction dear. 

For guiltless woes her sorrows flow, 

And suffering vice compels her tear; 

’Tis hers to soothe the ills below, 

And bid life’s feirer views appear. 

To woman’s gentle kind we owe 

Wbat comforts and delights us here: 

They its gay hopes on youth bestow, 

Our care they soothe, our age they cheer. 

Crash. 
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ALC1IYMY. 

Tlia Brut authentic event In the history of Alcbymy la the persecution 
by Diocletian, A.D. 390, who caused a diligent inquiry to be made for all 
the ancient books which treated of the admirable art of making gold and 
■liver, and without pity committed them to the flnmeo.—Gibbon. 

CHARITY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

There I* some reason to bcliove that great numbers of Infants, who. 
Recording to the inhuman practice of the times, had been exposed by their 
parents, wore frequently rescued from death, baptised, educated, and main¬ 
tained, by the piety of the Christians, end nt the expense of the public 
treasure.— Gibbon. 

CUSTOM IN THE KINGDOM OF COMANIA. 

Xn tho country of tho remains, when a great and powerful prineo died, 
on his decease an immense grave was mndo, and the dead person most richly 
Bdomcd, was seated in a magnificent chair within the grave, nnd the due-t 
horse he had possessed, together with one of his officers, wore let down alive 
into the grave. The officer, before he descended, took leave of tho king and 
the othor great personages present, when the king gave to him a large quan¬ 
tity of gold and silver coin, which ho placed in a scarf round his neck, the 
king making him promise that on his arrival in the othor world he would 
restore to him the money, which be faithfully engdged to do. After tills, 
the king guve to him a letter addressed to the first of their mouarclis, in 
whioh ho told him that the bearer of it had well and faithfully served him, 
and on that account entreated ho would properly reward him. When this 
was done, the grave was filled up over the corpse, the living officer, nnd the 
horse, and covered with planks well nailed together, before night, there 
was a considerable mound uf alone» piled over the grave In memory of those 
whom they had interred.— JoinviUe. 

BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture appears so early us A.D. ,Yii) to have been in a very flourishing 
state in Britain, as Julian built fiw vessels capable of containing together 
130,000 quarters, which mode several voyages exporting corn from Britain to 
relievo the fainlno in Gaul nnd Germany— Gibbon. 

THE PRETENDER. 

This title was first given to her brother by queen Anno, after the expedi¬ 
tion under Fnrbln in February 1700. which was frustrated by Byng. fiho 
bad seemed not unwilling to countenance any attempt for his succession, 
but took fright at an attempt during her life — Burnet. 

ANECDOTE OF ELWF.8. 

"i asked Fox if ho remembered the miser Elwcs in the House of 
Commons f * Foifectly; and that question reminds me of n curious incident 
which one day bcfcl I that strange being. In my younger days we often went 
to the House in full dress, on nights, for exampin, when we wero any of us 
going to tho opera, ltnnkes, on nn occasion of tills kind, was scaled next 
Eiwes, who was leaning his head forward just nt the moment when Bankes 
rose hastily to leave his seat, and the hilt of his sword happening to come 
In contact with the miser's wig, which lie hod probably picked off some 
scare crow, it ivas unconsciously home away by Bunkos, who walked in his 
stately way down the House, folio /cd hy Eiwes full of anxiety to regain his 
treasure- The House was in a roar of merriment, and for a moment Bankes 
looked about lihn wondering exceedingly what had happened. The expla¬ 
nation was truly amusing, when he became conscious of tho sword-hilt’ 
which ho lmd acquired.’ ”— Wilber/over's Journal. 

A FRENCH CANADIAN. 

The little liamlol opposite to Detroit Is called Richmond. I was sitting 
there to-day on the grassy hank above the river, resting in the shade of a 
tree when on old French Canadian stopped near mo to srrimgo something 
about his cart We entered forthwith into conversation ; and though I bad 
seme difficulty In making out his patois, lie understood my French, and we 
gnt on very well. If you would see the two extremes of manner brought 
into near comparison, you should turn from a Yankee store-keeper to a 
French Canadian! It was quite curious to find In this remote region sneh a 
porfect specimen of nn old-fashioned Nornnie peasant-all bows, courtesy, 
and good-humour, lie was carrying a cnrt-lnudof cherries to Sandwich, 
and when I begged for a ride, the little old man bowed and smiled, and 
poured forth a voluble speech, in which tho words enehantf! bonneur l and 
Sudani / wero all 1 could understand; hut these were enough. I mounted 
the cart, seated myself in an old chair surrounded with baskets heaped with 
ripe cherries, lovely as those of Bhonstonc— 

" Scattering like blooming maid their ghmees round. 

And must be bought, though penury betide!'' 

For hit cart-load of cherries iny old man expected a sunt not exceeding two 
shillings.—Jfr«. Jameson. 

VALUE OF PROVISIONS IN THE REIGN OF HENRY 1. 

In Henry I.'s reign (110D-3S) wheat to make bread for one hundred men 
one day, was valued at on a shilling; one sheep at four-jieiirc; oita hide 
(twenty acres) of land was taxed at ono shilling a year, and there being 
211,400 hides south of the Humber, this tax amounted to 12,220).—(.Viry- 

floiopy. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY LOVE. 
Iiove which is hero a care, 

That wit and will doth mar. 

Uncertain truce, and a most certain war; 

A shrill tempestuous wind. 

Which doth disturb the mind, 

And like wild waves all our designs commovc; 

Among those powers above, • 

Which see their Major's face, 

It a contentment is, a quiet peace, 

A pleasure void of grief, a constant rest, 

Eternal joy, which nothing ran molest. 

Drummond of Hawthorndcn 

DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation in youth la the forerunner of perfidy In old age; its first 
appearance is the fatal omen of growing depravity and future shame. It 
degrades parts and learning, obscures the lustre of Cvcry accomplishment, 
and sinks us into contempt. The path of falsehood is a perplexing maze. 
After the first departure from sincerity, it Is not in our power to Btop; one 
artifice unavoidably lends on to another; till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth 
increases, we arc left entangled in our own snore .—Blair. 

SIR RICHARD COLT HOARS' 

Sir Richard Colt IToare, the owner of tho beautiful domain of Stourhead, 
in Wiltshire, who died May ID, Ifl.'lH, aged eighty, was tho author of many 
valuable historical and topographical works, and more especially of the his¬ 
tory of his native county, presenting so numerous and such splendid fune¬ 
real and othor monuments of the primitive inhabitants of Great Britain, 
whioh ho investigated with a perseverance and success unrivalled by any 
other antiquary. Tim early possession uf an ample fortune, and uf all tho 
luxuries of his noble residence, seem to liavo stimulated rather than checked, 
the more ardent pursuit of those favourite studies which occupied liis almost 
exclusive*attention for more than fifty years of his life; and he was nt all 
times, both by Ills co-operation and patron.ago, ready to aid other labourers 
in the samo field which he had himself cultivated with so much success nnd 
industry. 

Sir Richard IToaro was a very voluminous original author, nnd on a groat 
variety of subjects, lie printed a catalogue of his unique collection of bonks 
relating to tho history ami topography of Italy, the whole of which he pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum, to which he was, on other occasions, a 
liberal benefactor, lie likewise published editions of many of uiir ancient 
chronicles; and it is only to be lamented that ono who has contributed under 
no many forms to our knowledge of antiquity, nnd who presents so many 
claims to tho grateful commemoration of tho friends of literature and the 
arts, should have boon Jnfluonmi so much, and so frequently, hy tho very 
unhappy ambition of which some well-known and distinguished literary 
bodies of our own time have set so unworthy an example, of giving an arti¬ 
ficial value to their publication's by tho oxtremo smallness of the number of 
copicB which they allow to be printed or circulated ; thus defeating the very 
objt*ctsof that great invention whose triumphs wero pretended to bo the very 
groundwork of their association .—Farewell Addrets of the Duke uf Sussex. 

GENIUS. 

Genius is a sort of oracle whioh stands between us and many of tho 
mysteries of nature, and forms the communicating link. Ho who attempts 
to mimic it becomes odious and absurd by his presumptuous affectation.— 
Sir Hgertun Rrydgct' Recollection*. 

Genius must have talent as its complement and implement, just as in like 
iimunftr imagination may have funey. In short, tho higher intellectual 
powers can only act through a corresponding energy of the lower.— 
Coleridge , Table Talk . 

GUESSING. 

Guessing used to be considered exclusively a Yankee privilege, hut it 
seems tho Long Islanders consider themselves privileged to guess also. A 
tavern-keeper on that island advertises a fat hog, to be guo^od for at one dol¬ 
lar a guess—the person guessing nearest the weight of tho Hntmal to bo 
entitled to it .—New York Paper. " 

GOOD NATURE. 

The parts and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious nnd cour¬ 
teous to strangers, it shows he U a citizen of tho wgrld, and that Ills heart 
la no Island cut off from othor lands, but a continent that joins to them. If 
he be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, it shews that his heart 
is like tho noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the balm. If ho 
easily pardons and remits offences, it shows that his mind is planted abovo 
injuries, so that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for small benefits, it 
shews that he weighs men's minds, and not their trash.— Novutn Organ urn. 

TRR INFINITE. 

The Infinite we cannot understand, And therefore we have no clear idea 
of a univorse—of a God! Tho attempt to supply this defect by earthly 
Images and allegories sinks us only Into superstition. Worsh Ip the infinite! 
and though thou caust not^-see lilm, yet His working is everywhere!— 
Knebel. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

FOURTH ABTICLK.—TIIK CAPTAIN’S ESTAM.ISllMF.HT. VITTIXO OUT. 

“ The stately ship, with all her tinting banti. 

To skilful Albert owned the chief command : 

Though trained in boisterous element!*, hie mind 
Wne yet by soft humanity refilled.”— Fauonkr. 

Duri.no tho time the ship is fitting in harbour, the captain 
invariably resides on shore. Last war, it was the custom for 
captains to take up their quarters at the Crown at Portsmouth ; 
the lieutenants patronised the Fountain, the next hotel in rank ; 
and tho “ gentlemen ” delighted in tho Bine Posts, a house of 
inferior pretensions, but where they were under loss restraint. 
The lattor inn is called by tho seamen the “ Blue Posteses,” 
and in order to a more particular description, they add, “ where 
the midshipmen leave their chesteses, to pay for their break- 
fastescs.” 

AH this applies however to old times, for now the “ gentlemen” 
are really such ; and we only hope that with their gentility they 
may still retain the reckless daring spirit that distinguished their 
predecessors, to whose freaks on shore the term was not quite 
so applicable. 

The. old adage of “ birds of a feather,” nevertheless, still applies 
to naval officers, more perhaps than to any other class of men, 
for they coutinuo to maintain the distinctions of rank on shore 
or afloat, tho different grades associating together, generally to 
tho exclusion of those next in dignity; and although this observance 
may be somewhat relaxed in time of peace, wlu-n so many y oung 
men of family abound in the navy, it is, on the whole, as all 
experience proves, a good custom to keep up a certain degree of 
restraint, and thus prevent too great a familiarity amongst elnsses 
in a service where implicit obedience is exacted, and a rigid 
discipline of necessity maintained. 

Tho lieutenants and the midshipmen still patronise the hotels 
alluded to, in their visits on shore, some of the most aristocratic 
perhaps not ccndcBeending to anything below a private room at 
the Crown ; but now the captain generally lives in hired apart¬ 
ments, where he entertains two or three of his officers occasion¬ 


ally, his regular establishment not being formed until he takes np 
his residence on board. ; 

This alteration has been produced by a necessity for economy, j 
In war, when the captain shared one eighth part of every , 
capture, it was a poor prize indeed that would not give him a j 
few hundred pounds, and his luck was bad if he did not occa- | 
eioually foil in with something better. At present, not only it* : 
his share of prize-money greatly diminished, but tho chance of . 
making it is nil, and ho cannot calculate on any extra emolument j 
beyond his net pay, deacribod in tho scale, unless lie is some¬ 
times fortunate enough to be employed in the conveyance of 
treasure.* 

* By Royal Proclamation, dated Juno *3, 1831, tho conveyance of trea¬ 
sure Is paid for aa follows. Between any two parts not more than slj^ 
hundred leagues apart, for the crown } per ceifo; for private parties J per 
rent, in pence, and 1 per cent, in war. Between two ports when the distance 
does not exceed two thousand leagues, for the crown 1 per cent. for private 
parties 1J per cent, in peace, and 1J per cent, in war. Any distance exceed- 
musand leagues, for the crown 1 per cent.; far private parties I j 
per cent, in peace, and 3 por cent, in war. The captain incurs the obllgntioif 


The extent of the establishment which the captain thinks 
proper to maintain, either on shore or afloat, will therefore 
depend on the means he possesses beyond his pay, iu the shape 
of private income, Tho pay itself is scarcely equal.to the lowest 
establishment that can bo formed: but all are impressed with 
the necessity of upholding the dignity of their rank and station, 
and many we fear make grievous sacrifices for tho purpose. 
Tho respect of the crew is of course enhanced towards those 
whom they perceive the captain honour with an invitation to his 
table, and therefore it, is usual for him to invite every officer in 
his turn, except tho “ warrants,” who are not considered in tho 
rank of gentlemen, being raised to their stations from common 
Hcamen, and generally not of the most polished behaviour. 

Under the present circumstances, therefore, there is no in¬ 
ducement for a captain to accept the command of a ship, to tho 
injury of his private fortune, or the probability of involving 
himself in debt, were it not that the regulations of tho navy 
require an officer to servo six years in peace, or three years in 
war, in command of a ship, before liu is eligible to he promoted 
to a flag—that is, to tho next step in rank, a rear-admiral. 
Should ho attain by seniority to the head of the list of captains, 
(and this he must do if he lives, whether employed or unem¬ 
ployed), he will he passed over in a flag promotion, if short of 
the required term of service, even by a single day; and cases havo 
occurred of late yours wlien the rule lias been most rigidly exer¬ 
cised, even in tho case of distinguished officers, lie is consigned to 
what is called a retired list, to which, under the namo of “ yellow 
admirals,” some disgrace wns formerly attached, because tho 
persons so consigned were considered as incapables or objection* 
aides; it is so no longer, however; stud amongst the retired admirals, 
may ho found some who, as licuttjiants and commanders, and 
oven as captains, were distinguished for gallant exploits, although 
they havo not served long enough in the latter rank to bring 
them within the regulation for flag i romotion. 

To return from this digression. Every morning at half-past 
eight, the captain's gig (a light boat having four or six oars) 
leaves the ship, with one of tho young gentlemen—a volunteer 
of the first class, who reaches the captain’s lodgings about nino 
o’clock, presents the surgeon’s and other reports, and is ready to 
execute coniinnnds or to take the chief on board his own or any 
other ship. The youngster is generally invited to breakfast, and 
the captuin, if not otherwise engaged, avails himself of this oppor¬ 
tunity to question him as to his proficiency, and the progress he has 
made at school, Ac.; by this means he forms an opinion of what may 
he expected from him, at the same time that ho instils some 
good advice for his future guidance. If particularly recom- 
•mended to his care, tho captain will also enquire after his 
friends, and probably devote more than ordinary attention to hia 
interests. 

anil risk of safe delivery and making Rood deficiencies, but not of Insurance 
from the elements, or the enemy; and the proceeds of freight arc divided 
into four parts. If the admiral commanding on foe station, to whose 
squadron the ship bclonRS, wishes to partake in tho odvunt**ci, he must 
also partake in the risk. In that ease, one fourth Roes to his share, two 
fourths to the captain, and tho remaining fourth to Greenwich Hospital. 
If the admiral declines, then the captain lias three fourth*, hut In all eases 
one fourth rocs to Greenwich Hospital. 


Eliiltifj and £iaxm f Pi Inter*, W hlufrilrl. 
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In the mean tine, the coxswain of the gig repairs to the Post- 
offico fox - letters and newspapers, and the captain, after dismiss¬ 
ing his young aide-de-camp with orders to wait to take him on 
board, or to return without him, proceeds to the admiral’s office, 
where ho meets the lieutenant, who has brought on shore the 
report of progress in fitting, a document which tho port admiral 
requires daily; and having signed this and other papers,looked 
over the orders, received his official letters, obtained an audience 
of the commander-in-chicf or of his secretary, according to the 
occasion, he repairs to the dock-yard to overlook tho equipment 
of his ship, going on under the special direction of the first lieu¬ 
tenant. The officer having copied any new order that the 
admiral may havo issued, repairs on board, or to tho dock-yard, 
or wherever his services are required, and this is the routine 
that occurs every morning whilst the ship is in port. 

During the time a ship remains in harbour any severe cases 
of illness or accident are sent to the naval hospital, ami there 
the captain visits the patients occasionally, to see that they are 
properly attended to, or, truly speaking, to make a show of doing 
bo ; for ho has no authority there, neither does he assume any, 
as everything is provided under the inspection of the proper 
officers: such marks of attention have, however, a wonderful 
effect upon seamen, ami it should be the policy of the captain to 
win the regard and esteem of his crow, and to encourage good 
behaviour by kindness, as well as to deter bad conduct by a 
rigorous but not Harsh discipline. His crew should be con¬ 
sidered by him as liis children, and very much of their comfort 
depends upon his disposition, and the manner which he adopts, 
and obliges his officers to exercise towards them. 

Although the captain interferes but little in fitting tlip sliip, 
anil then only in quiet consultation with his first lic-ntcuant, his 
presence occasionally is desirable, and his influence sometimes 
necessary, to expedite matters by reference to the superintemlant 
of tho dock-yard ; for should difficulties arise aud expedition be 
required, he makes tho proper representations to remove ob- 
struc tions. 

The captain usually makes the rounds of every part of the 
dock-yard and gun-wharf, wherein the ship’s furniture is pre¬ 
paring, in the course of tho <iay ; and wliat with deciding on the 
many matters referred to him, holding surveys, &c., his time is 
fully occupied. He generally visits tho hulk also ; and when 
men are put in the report, as it is called, on complaint of some 
crime or neglect, he minutely investigates the charge against 
them, examines the witnesses brought forward to substantiate 
and rebut it--in fact, takas etury means to ascertain the truth) 
and to conio to a just decision, cither for acquittal, or corporal or 
other punishment; but if corporal, it is never carried into effect 
until the next day. 

Wo shall take another occasion to describe the manner in 
which this and every other matter is performed on hoard the 
slitp ; at present we may briefly remark, that, finder the regu¬ 
lations, no men can be punished until the form of investigation 
is gone through, and twenty-four hours elapsed, to afford tho 
captain duo time for reflection and consideration, ns to the nature 
and amount of the punishment to be inflicted ; neither can a 
petty officer bo flogged for a first offence, without, sentence of n 
court-martial. His punishment is disrating to a common seaman, 
in the first iustance ; but if he repeats the crime, the captain 
can then flog him at tho gangway. 

Meanwhile, constant progress is making in the equipment, and 
when tho heaviest articles are got on hoard, which is generally 
the ease at the end of a month, the ship is hauled out of the 
b'tsin, either alongside the dock-yard wharf, or at ouec to her 


hulk, where the remainder of the work proceeds moro rapidly, 
as no time is now lost by the parties going to and fro. Still, it 
is necessary that boats should bo daily despatched to the dock¬ 
yard, &c. for articles required, but the sen stores of rope, &c. 
are not taken in until all the rigging is completed, lest some 
should he appropriated in harbour, and a xlofj^ioncy arise at sea 
when it cannot be replaced. 

After the lapse of another week or two, the standing rigging 
of the ship is completed ; that, aud the yards, arc then covered 
with a mixture of coal-tax - , boiled in salt water, so as to produce 
a jet black appearance, and the ship is painted inside and out ; 
the dock-yard people, such as joiners, Ac. &c., who, up to this 
time, have been working oil board, are then got rid of, the guns 
are received on board, and the coins and carriages marked by 
spirit-level, so as to point out when each piece is in a horizontal 
position, from which the degrees of elevation and depression may 
afterwards be calculated; and everything being ready, the men 
are passed over from the hulk to tho ship, which is then hauled 
off, and takes up separate moox'ings in tho harbour. Tho hulk 
being thoroughly cleared, is delivered up to the master at¬ 
tendant’s clmi'go. 

The running rigging is now rove, the square-sails are next 
bent (tied) to the yards, sheeted homo and hoisted—that is, dis¬ 
tended ; and allowance being made for stretching in tho bolt- 
l’ope—that is, tho i - opo which surrounds the canvas,—a minute 
investigation takes place, to ascertain that each fits well, and any 
necessary alteration iH made, not only in the sails in use, but the 
store sails to roplaeo them. The jibs and stay-sails are also 
hoisted for the same purpose, and the yards braced each way to 
prove that everything 1 b in its place and works freely. Provisions 
and stores for sea ai - e now continually arriving, and the ship 
assumes the appearance of a regular man-of-war. 

During the whole time a ship is in harbour, either when fitting, 
nr for any purpose of repair, the crew are indulged with as much 
time on shore—or liberty ns they call it—as they can reasonably 
desire. In most eases the whole of one watch—that is lmlf tho 
crew—are permitted to go on shore every evening after woi’k ; 
the condition being tlmt they return next morning sober, and 
should they fail in this, their lcavo is stopped. Thu refusal of 
leave was oue of tho greatest, grievances of which the seamen 
complained during the war, but as they were then pressed, and 
took every opportunity to desert, this indulgen'co could not be 
permitted, and the withholding it was one of the many evils which 
impressment earned in its tx - ain: for it became necessary to admit 
women on board in vast numbers, without scrutiny as to whether 
they were married or not, and the l-eader may snpposo how such 
a system operated upon the real wives, mothers, and sisters of 
seamen, when they beheld their husbands, sons, or brothers, torn 
away mid consigned to a society where their minds would bn cor¬ 
rupted, and their affections estranged if not lost to them for 
ever. This evil--and it was a dreadful one—is now at an end ; 
none but tho undoubted wives of seamen, aud those only in small 
numbers and of respectable characters, are ever permitted to 
come on boox - d,aud the men have as much liberty as they desire 
to go on shore. As seamen seldom have money at this period, 
however, and are only entitled to two mouths’ pay in advance be¬ 
fore going to sea, out of whieU'they are expected to provide clothes, 
they cannot, therefore, contrive to “ raise tho wind ” for those 
frolics which, when they havo “ cash galore,” they delight to 
indulge in; they do not therefore require leavo very often. 

The ship now takes her tux - u for guard, and performs all the 
duties of vessels that are ready for sea, or nearly so, called “ sea¬ 
going ships.” At daylight a revellie is played by the drummer 
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and lifer, varied by tunes on tlio bugle, if there is a bugler on 
board, and the sentries discharge their muskets in concert with 
tho gu^from the admiral’s ship ; the top-gallant and royal yards 
are sib nwetl up and crossed at eight o’clock, Bent down at sunset, 
and at eight o’ clock in tho winter, and nine in the summer, tho 
re vet tie is beat ngM, the sentries discharge their muskets, mid 
re-lond for the night. The guard ig tnkon each day in rotation by 
the ships in harbour, by signal from the “ Mag” at eight o’clock 
in the morning, when the ship taking up tho duty hoists a union 
jack at the mizcn,and one of the lieutenants examines all vessels 
that arrive during tile next twonty-four hours, rowing about the 
harbour from sunset to sunrise, reporting all these vessels, whether 
in commission or ordinary, whoso sentries or look-out men do 
not hail (he approach of his boat. It is the duty of this officer to 
carry his report to tho admiral's office the following morning. 

Every Sunday the men arc mustered at divisions, and inspected 
by the captain ; after which they are either taken on shore, and 
marched in procession to ehurch, accompanied by their officers, 
or divine service is performed on hoard ; during which a pendant 
is hoisted at the mi/.en peak, to denote that prayers arc going 
forward, and no boat is permitted or indeed attempts to come 
alongside when this signal is exhibited, unless on sumo special 
business that cannot bo delayed. 

It is a very beautiful and impressive sight to witness the per¬ 
formance of divine service on hoard a ship of war, and mark tho 
attention with which our hardy tars regard the ceremony, luoro 
particularly when the chaplain suits his discourse—as ho ulways 
should do -to the comprehension of his congregation. Sailors 
are supposed to he an unthinking careless class of persons by 
those who only witness their gambols on shore, free from restraint, 
and oflen excited by di'ink. On hoard, their conduct, particularly 
during religious ceremonies, is most decorous anil feeling, and 
quite as respectable as may lie met with in any congregation in 
the kingdom. 

Such of the men as take frequent leave, adopt many schemes 
anil del ices to raise the wind for money to spend ; the publicans 
and Jews arc willing cuougli to credit them up to the extent of 
their two months' advance, which they know will be paid before 
the ship leaves the port, hut that is but a small sum in comparison 
to the wants of the majority. Scarcely a ship therefore leaves the 
port wherein she fits, hut tile crew are many hundreds, if not 
thousands, of pounds, in debt to the inhabitants. Their charges 
are high, but we must admit that, the risk is great—not only of 
the seaman’s return, hut his inclination to pay when ho has tho 
means. With tho full knowledge of this, tho Lords of tho Ad¬ 
miralty generally arrange that tho ship shall ho paid off hi the 
same port wherein slio was commissioned,and ns the men have then 
three years’ wages to receive in a lump, they are quite able and 
generally willing to discharge their old obligations. 

The ofiit ers are frequent visitors to the shore ; the theatres,- 
evening parties, Ac. urn the attractions for them, and a boat is 
HPiierally kept waiting until a late hour for such as return on 
board to sleep. In well-regulated ships, boats arc in attendance 
at fixed hours for parties going and returning, generally to suit 
the dinner hours : for wanting this provision, tho first lieutenant 
in continually pestered (particularly by the marine officers, who 
have much leisure time) for the means of going or sending for 
some oue from the shore. • 

Wc will supposo at length that the crow is completed, the stores 
and provisions in, the stock of the officers (except tho live stock, 
which Is never taken on beard till the last) provided, and the 
‘•hip reported ready to go to Spithcnd, Ithoro she generally re¬ 
mains a few flays to put things to rights, and that she only waits 
for orders; the orders arrive, arnf we shall next carry the ship 
to that anchorage, and also introduce our renders to a naval court 
martial before proceeding to sea. , * • 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

“ Too strict attention to rules for the preservation of health,’* 
says Rochefoucauld, “ is a very wearisome disease and In this 
instance the sententious Frenchman expresses the general opinion 
—so far ns that is indicated by tho practice—of mankind. Tho 
value of good health is universally admitted, but comparatively 
few persons give themselves any trouble to secure it; seeming to 
regard the necessity for unceasing care and attention as a greater 
affliction than occasional attacks of disease, or even than general 
ill-health : nor, in many coses, has the example of those who have 
in this respect differed from the majority of men, been such ns to 
diminish the force of this feeling, or to show the wisdom of au 
opposite course of conduct. Who has not heard and reud of men 
who, free from necessity for bodily labour, and possessing little 
energy of tnind, have passed their time in observing their own 
sensations, watching all their variations with closest care, until the 
habit became insensible; and whoso imagination, acting upon this 
narrow circle of ideas, has filled them with unfounded apprehen¬ 
sions, anil at length, by means of the mysterious sympathies 
which exist between the mind and the body, has actually produced 
the evils which were at first mere figments of a disordered brain ? 
But because some men, not rightly comprehending either the ob¬ 
ject of their endeavours or the means of attaining it, and unfavour¬ 
ably ciroiynstimced for its realisation, have defeated themselves by 
the excess of care which they took to secure success, it is assuredly 
most absurd to conclude that the safest plan is to make no exertion 
whatever, and thus to leave a matter of vital importance to the 
mercy of fortuitous events. Ridiculous as this seems when plainly 
stated, it has nevertheless been almost universally done. While 
years of labour and study are devoted to the acquisition of a know¬ 
ledge of the arts necessary to our subsistence, or to the accumula¬ 
tion of wcnltli, how seldom is the smallest attention bestowed upon 
the means of preserving health !—health, which is essential to the 
enjoyment of our acquisitions, and without which all external ad¬ 
vantages are comparatively worthless. When this subject, is better 
and more generally understood, the commumcatum of a knowledge 
of the principles of hygiene will form an essential part of the edu- 
cation of the young; for no parent, who clearly perceived the 
immense advantages of such knowledge, would fad to make every 
exertion to secure it for his children. 

Here may be noticed the objections of two sets of persons, who, 
though for very different reasons, disapprove of popular expositions 
of the laws by which health is governed :—the one, because they 
imagine the common aeuse or instinct of men is sufficient to en¬ 
able them to take care of their health, 1 'without any assistance from 
rules; the other, from a fear that the knowledge thus acquired 
may lead many to invade the province of the physician. Against 
the innumerable proofs which every.day affords of tho incorrect¬ 
ness of the former opinion, such persona fortify themselves by one 
or two cases, which they assume tu be on their side of the ques¬ 
tion ; and these they adduce on every occasion, us a conclusive 
refutation of whatever may be alleged on the other. The instance 
most frequently and triumphantly referred to is that of old Parr, 
who, though destitute of all knowledge derived from hooks, yet 
prolonged his life in health and vigour to the great age of 152 
years. But the history of that renowned old man is a striking 
proof of the value of rules. He has himself recorded that he 
strictly observed a certain regimen, to which he attributed liis 
freedom from disease and his long life; and the soundness of 
which is proved by modern physiology. It does not follow, how¬ 
ever, that because Parr, by observation and experience, arrived 
independently at correct conclusions, that every one can do so : all 
arc nut gifted with such sagacity as he possessed ; nor, even if it 
were possible, would it be advisable to reject the assistance of 
science : little progress would the world make if tills plan were 
adopted in other matters. But, as an able writer has remarked, 
men never trust to unaided common sense in those points in which 
•they possess the knowledge of a system of rules. The man who 
should attempt to navigate a ship, or build a house, under tho 
guidance of common sense alone, would he regarded as insane, not 
only hy the sailor or architect, but by everybody else * and assu¬ 
redly the faet, that the plan of committing the care of the health 
to this favourite faculty is so generally entertained, proves only 
how little is known respecting the animal economy. 

The other class referred to is chiefly composed ot professional 
men, who, feelingly alive to the dangers attending the use of even 
the most simple remedies in the hands of non-medical jicrsons, and 

• Wbntcly's “Elements of Lojlc." Preface, 
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fearful that a knowledge, however slight, of physiology, and of the 
causes of disease, would embolden many to assume the office of 
physicians, denounce all attempts to popularise those subjects. 
We cannot but think such apprehensions unfounded, and that the 
diffusion of the knowledge in question would be attended with 
diametrically opposite results. For who is it that places his reli¬ 
ance for the cure of disease on the impudent and ignorant quack, 
or on the well-meaning though not less ignorant friend ? Not, 
assuredly, the man who has learned how delicate are the organs, 
and how easily deranged the functions of his body, and who knows 
that symptoms, apparently identical, frequently arise from very 
different causes ; but he to whom health and sickness arc myste¬ 
ries, about which he can exercise no judgment or discrimination, 
and who therefore is duped by every impostor who promises him 
health and long life. To nothing else but ignorance of the prin¬ 
ciples of hygiene is attributable the ease with which unprincipled 
empirics have nt all times deluded the multitude with their gross 
absurdities, which they have not seldom palmed off even upon the 
better educated in other respects ; and which n very small amount 
of the requisite knowledge would have sufficed to expose. The 
objections of medical men above mentioned are now disappearing, 
and some of the brightest ornaments of the profession have not 
thought it derogatory to attempt to enlighten tlicir fellow-creatures 
on the means of preserving their health. 

In endeavouring to aid them in this important object, t we would 
especially address ourselves to women. On them is devolved not 
only the care of their own health, but, in a great measure, of that 
of infunts and the young also; a heavy responsibility, to enable 
them to support which scarcely anything has yet lieen done. 
Nay, it haa been held a departure from the proper province of the 
female sex to acquire the knowledge necessary for the due per¬ 
formance of this trust. “ Women,” says Ur. Southwood Smith, 
"arc the earliest teachers; they must be nurses; they can be 
neither, without the risk of doing incalculable mischief, unless 
they have some understanding of the subjects about to be treated 
of” (the physical and mental constitution of man). “On these 
grounds 1 rest their obligation to study them ; and I look upon 
that notion of delicacy which would exclude them from knowledge 
calculated, in an extraordinary degree, to open, exalt, and purify 
their minds, and to fit them*for the performance of their duties, 
as alike degrading to those to whom it afferts to show respect, and 
debasing to the mind that entertains it. ” * 

The science of hygiine is commonly supposed to relate exclu¬ 
sively to the well-being of the body j and lienee it holds a much 
lower place in public estimation than it deserves. The mighty in¬ 
fluence of the body on the mind and disposition, especially in 
infancy, giving to it an important Bhare in the formation of cha¬ 
racter, has been elaborately expounded by several philosophical 
physiologists (among whom,,Cabauis claims distinguished men¬ 
tion) ; but is comparatively unknown beyond the medical profes¬ 
sion. Yet, without some acquaintance with this subject, even the 
most careful parent or instructor is sure to make frequent mistukrs 
in the training of the young;—mistakes, the consequences of 
which may be to pervert the faculties and corrupt the feelings of 
all exposed to their influence. A knowledge of this science, and 
of its relations with moral science, ought therefore to form an es¬ 
sential item in the qualifications of all who undertake the charge of 
the young, whether ns parents or teachers. 

The subjects above alluded to are too extensive, and some of 
them too abstruse, to be more than incidentally and briefly noticed 
in our pages. We can only indicate the principal points, and 
refer our readers to the sources of more complete information. In 
a work of this kind, we are necessarily confined to the considera¬ 
tion of those branches only of the subject which are of the most 
direct and obvious importance, and which may most readily be 
expounded in a popular form. 

We are convinced that mere precept, however good the autho¬ 
rity on which it rests may be regarded, is never so well obeyed as 
when its reasonableness and propriety are made known. Accord¬ 
ingly, there can be no doubt that a knowledge of the principles of 
physiology, on the part of the patient, renders him much more 
ready to comply with the directions of his medical adviser, with 
whom it enables him in many cases usefully to co-operate. Dr. S. 
Smith, indeed, mentions this fact as a strong argument in favour 
of the diffusion of the knowledge in question. Few persons would 
willingly act so as to injure themselves, and we hope to make it 
appear that the adoption of the advice we propose to give from 
time to time will conduce to human happiness. 

• *• Philosophy of Health," p. 10. 


CHARACTERS OF FIVE GREAT MEN. 

Thini.y, very thinly, were great men sown in my remembrance. 
I can pretend to have seen but five. The Duke of Cum^rland, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Mansfield, Lord Granville, and Mr. Pitt. 
I have expatiated on ull their characters separately; and yet I am 
inclined to say a few words more in the light comparison. It is 
by setting the same characters in different o™o«ilions gnd points 
of view, that nearer acquaintance with them may be struck out. 

laird Granville was most a genius of the five; he conceived, 
knew, expressed whatever he pleased. The stale of Europe, and 
the state of literature, were equally familiar to him. His eloquence 
waa rapid, aod flowed from a source of wit, grandeur, and know¬ 
ledge. So far premeditated, he allowed no reflection to chasten it. 
It was entertaining, it was sublime, it was hyperbole, it was ridicu¬ 
lous, according as the profusion of idens crowded from him. Ho 
embraced systems like a legislator, but was capable of none of the 
detail of a magistrate. Sir Robert Walpole was much the reverse: 
he knew mankind, not their writings; lie consulted their interests, 
not their systems; he intended their happiness, not their grandeur. 
Whatever was beyond common sense he disregarded. 

Lord Mansfield, without the elevation of Lord Granville, had 
great powers of eloquence. It was a most accurate understanding, 
and yet capable of shining in whatever it was applied to. lie was 
os free from vice as Pitt, more unaffected, and formed to convince 
even when Pitt had dazzled. 

The Duke of Cumberland had most expressive sense, but with 
that connexion betweecn sense and sensibility, that yon must 
mortify his pride before you could call out the radiance of his un¬ 
derstanding. Being placed at the head of armies without the 
shortest apprenticeship, no wonder he miscarried. It is cruel to 
have no other master than one’s own faults. 

Pitt’s was an unfinished greatness. Considering how much of it 
depended on his words, one may almost call his an artificial great¬ 
ness ; hut his passion for fame, and the grandeur of his ideas, com¬ 
pensated for his defects, lie aspired to redeem the honour of his 
country, and to place it in a point of giving law to nations. His 
ambition was to be the most illustrious man of the first nation in 
Europe ; and he thought that the eminence of glory could uot be 
sullied, by the steps to it being passed irregularly. lie wished to 
[ aggrandize ilritdin in general; hut thought not of obliging or bene¬ 
fiting individuals. 

Lord Granville, yon loved till you knew him—Sir Robert 
Walpole the more you knew him.—Yon would have loved the Duke, 
if yon hnd not feared him.—Pitt liked the dignity of despotism, 
Lord Mansfield the reality; yet the latter would nave served the 
cause of power without sharing iu it. Pitt would have set the 
world tree, if he might command it. Lord Granville would have 
preferred doing right, if he had not thought it more convenient to 
do wrong. Sir Robert Walpole meant to serve mankind, though 
lie knew how little they deserved it; and this principle is at once 
the most meritorious in itself and to the world. 

Lord Orford’s Memoirs. 

ANECDOTE OS' 1.0BD ST. VINCENT. 

Lord St. Vinci nt, during his anxious eommand, passed many 
sleepless hours in the night, and generally rose between two and 
three o’clock in the morning; his usual hour of retiring at that 
time being eight o’clock r.M. One night, fcoling very restless, he 
rang his bell, and ordered the officer of the watch to his bed-side. 
The officer was Lieutenant Cashmun, a fine rough unlettered sailor, 

of the true breed_“ What sort of a night, sir?” “ A very fine 

night, my lord.”—“Nothing stirring? no strangers in sight?’* 

" No, my lord.”—“ Nothing to do on deck ?” “ No, my lord?” 
—“ Then you may take a book, and read to me. Any book—it 
don’t signify—take the Admiralty Statutes.” Cashman handed 
out the huge quarto, and having placed the lantern with which he 
was furnished to visit the ship on the table before him, sat down 
in his watch-coat, and read a part of those Acts of Parliament out 
of which our nnval code is fqrmed; Acts which, I will venture to 
say, he never heard of before, and I am sure never looked at 
again. 

Lord St. Vincent, in telling the story, used to say, " Sir, I 
thought I should have educated myself; I was forced to keep my 
head so long under the bed-clothes, to conceal my laughter at the 
manner in which lie stumblei' and hobbled through his task. 
And well he might, with a horn lantrm and n farthing candle.” 

, brenton's Life of St. Vincent. 
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THE CHIEF DUTY OF WOMAN. 

“What a'miserable thing it is to be a woman!” was lately 
the exclamation of an amiable but high-spirited lady. She had 
been admirably educated by indulgcut parents, and taught ac¬ 
complishments beyond her station in life. Now, being married 
to a worthy man, of- moderate income, and haring a family of 
young children, the little elcganteB and accomplishments and 
romance of youth had to be laid aside, and duties of a plain and 
sober cast claimed incessant attention. Her husband wits out 
all day—he had to hurry otf in the morning, and often came 
home tired and worn-out lato at night. She herself, of a buoyant 
disposition, passionately fund of society and public meetings, and 
who had, when free, been an active member of more than one 
“LadicB 1 Committee,” was now, as she expressed it, tied up like 
a dog to its kennel. The piano was untouched, unless now and 
then tho little girl, standing on tiptoe, contrived to give it a 
jarring thrum; the sketch-book was a sealed book; her own 
sense of domestic duty led her to practise economy, as far as it 
could be carried; sbe loved her husband, and had every reason, 
she said, to be perfectly happy: yet old recollections would 
revive, and feeling as if she were now reduced to tho capacity of 
being merely n nurse of children, she exclaimed pettishly, “What 
a miserable thing it is to be a woman 1 ” 

This is an old complaint of tho ladies, and is amusingly enough 
put forward in a tract, published exactly a century ago (1739) 
under the title of “ Woman not inferior to Man; or a short and 
modest Vindication of the natural Right of the Fair Sex to a 
perfect equality of power, dignity, and esteem, with the Men. 
Ily Sophia, a person of quality.” The reputed fair authoress 
says, “ Was every individual man to divulge his thoughts of our 
sex, they would all be found unanimous in thinking that we arc 
made only for them, and only tit to nurse children in their tender 
years, to mind household affairs, and to obey, serve, and please 
our masters,—that is, themselves, forsooth 1 All this is mighty 
flue, and amongst a seraglio of slaves could not but sound mighty 
big from a Mussulman’s mouth. . . . To stoop to home regard 
for the strutting things is not enough ; to humour them more 
than we could children, with any tolerable decency, is too little ; 
they must bo served, forsooth! Pretty creatures indeed 1 ” 
Sophia, however, takes a just view of the importance of one of 
the chief duties of womeu. “It is too well known,” she says, 
“ to bo dissembled, that the office of nursing children is held by 
the men in a despicable light, as something low and degrading : 
whereas, had they Nature for their guide, they would not need 
to be told, that there is no employment in a commonwealth which 
deserves more honour, or greater thanks and rewards. Let it 
but be considered, what arc the advantages accruing to mankind 
from it, and its merit must stand immediately confessed. Nay, 
I know not whether it may not appear to render women deserving 
tho first places in civil society. . . . How largely arc they 
rewarded who succeed in taming a tiger, an elephant, or such¬ 
like animals ; and shall women be ncglocted for spending year's 
in tho taming that fiercer animal, man ? ” 

To an active-minded woman, who occasionally thinks, the 
burdens, pains, and duties of life must occasionally appear to be 
very unequally divided; and when left to her own reflections, 
man will at times seem, if not a savage, at least a very selfish 
animal. Tho “ march ol intellect ” has not hitherto done women 
much good in this respect. Their mental fnoultics have receive^ 
a wrong direction j they share in that ascending spirit which 
mental stimulus communicates ; they receive what is called a 
fine, or an accomplished education, are made sensitive, sympa¬ 
thetic, and delicate ; and go through life struggling to maintain 
a balance in the equivocal half-Iady half-servile position of a 
governess, or they sink into an ordinary marriage, with perhaps a 
decided distaste for the mere dull routine, as it seems, of a small 
domestic establishment. This*appears to us to be one of the 
evils of our state of society, which is both jerious and large in 
amount. Ignorance is bad : but ignorant—that is, comparatively 


ignorant—women have generally a hardy healthy cast of mind, 
which our modern system of femalo education is calculated 
greatly to impair. There is nothing more delightful than to 
meet, in tho ordinary walks of life, with a woman of sound good 
sense, whose conversation and manner show that her mind haa 
been well educated, and stored with useful and ornamental 
knowledge. Hut wc are constrained to say, that this is a rarer 
case, than to meet with a feeble or au affected creature, whose 
only usu of an “accomplished education” is alternately to shine 
and murmur. 

“ There is one class of duties,” says Mra. Sondford, “ which, 
as it went nut with our grandmothers, is now considered quite 
obsolete. We wonder, indeed, bow these venerable ladies could 
be so familiar with tho pantry, and yet nuver soil their petticoats ; 
how they could preside over the culinary department, and be 
adepts in every domestic art, and yet be still as stately as their 
ruffles or brocade. Ladies were in those days accountable for 
every dish ; they smiled with conscious triumph when the sauce 
was praised ; they made currant wine and raspberry vinegar ; 
and their cupboards wore stored with expressed juices and inge¬ 
nious confections. But now there is something inelegant that 
attuches to the manage. It is associated with making puddings 
or mending stockings, or scolding servants. A good housewife 
is a good sort of hustling person, who has always a good din¬ 
ner and a clean house; who jingles a bunch of keys, and gasps 
for an opportunity of replenishing your plate.” 

Tluit men and women were intended, in one sense, to be on an 
equality, seems evident, both from nature and Scripture ; and 
married men, who sometimes exhibit a very commendable pro¬ 
priety in their general conduct, are frequently grossly selfish in 
leaving to their wives ull the burden, all the restraints, and all 
the dulncss, of a family and of home. “ God created mau in his 
own' image ; in the image of God created he him : male and 
female created lio them.” Population tables show that there is 
scarcely any disproportion in the births of males and females, 
thus bringing the sanction of nature to scripture, and demonstrat¬ 
ing that though polygamy existed by ]iennissiou in Old Testa¬ 
ment times, it is against a natural rule. Hceren advances the 
position, that the great moral, social, and intellectual superiority 
of European nations over tile Eastern, is owing to tho simple fact 
of the non-prevalence of polygamy. There appears to bo great 
truth in this. Wherever woman stands on an equal footing with 
man, there man himself rises, and society improves. Woman, 
in the East, has no social consideration. Indirect influence she 
has, of course—for even amongst coarse-minded, unintollectunl 
savages, where she is compelled to perform all the drudgory, 
woman has influence—but this is exercised iu a way which 
neither improves individuals nor society. 

But while women were thus intended to bu man’s social and 
domebtic equals, the life and ornament of his society, they were 
never intended to be 1uh intellectual equals ; and tluit education 
which attempts to force this equality will only defeat itself, and 
injui^ its objeets. We must prop ourselves here with an opinion. 
The author of “ Hume Education” says, “Every day, In society, 
wc may meet with women equal to, or surpassing men in intelli¬ 
gence ; but i& male and female minds, of apparently equal in¬ 
telligence, are brought into comparison, very few instances will 
occur in which the latter are not far iuferior to the former In 
rowfin.” “Some allowance,” he adds, “ought, as I am inclined 
to think, to be made in the culture of the female mind for wliaj 
I would not call an organic difference of structure, if I could 
find a term nearer to my meaning, and not so liable to miscon¬ 
struction.” 

To this we cordially subscribe; and the intellectual difference, 
thus pointed out, at once directs attention to the character and 
object of female education. Homk should l^p the sphere to which 
the femalo mind should ever bo directed. Let the females of a 
nation fulfil, in intelligent spirit and truth, the duties of home, 
and there is little fear of its men. Ill all ages the women or 
England liavc exorcised a powerful, social, and domestic influ- 
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cnee. With us <',he fireside virtues have ever been reverenced 
This, therefore, is to be taken into account in the history of our 
rise and progress as a nation; and far distant he the day when a 
false system of education, or a vain Btraining after intellectual 
pre-eminence, shall lead them to quit their stronghold, and 
make them dissatisfied unless they ean spend their time in the 
public view, fluttering and promenading, like butterflies in a 
summer’s sun 1 

Guizot, in his History of Civilisation in Europe, dates tlio origin 
of the influence of woman from the feudal system. He draws a 
picture of a feudal castle, on a hill, at the foot of which lies its 
village of serfs. The lord of this establishment can maintain no 
familiarity with his dependants ; he can scarcely have any equal 
companionship, unless when engaged in war and hunting. “ The 
cliiof, however violent and brutal his out-door exercises, must 
habitually return into the bosom of his family. He there finds 
his wife and children, and scarcely any but them ; they alone are 
his constant companions; they alune divide his sorrows and 
soften his joys; they alone are interested in all that concerns 
him. It could not but happen, in such circumstances, that do¬ 
mestic life must have acquired a vast influence ; nor is there any 
lack of proofs that it did so. Was it not in the bosom of the 
feudal family that the importance of women, that tile value of 
the wifo and mother, at last made itself known ? In none of the 
ancient communities—not merely speaking of those in which 
the spirit of family never existed, but in those in which it ex¬ 
isted most powerfully ; say, for example, in the patriarchal system 
—In none of these did women ever attain to anything like the 
place which they acquired in Europo under the feudal system. 
It is to the progress, to the preponderance, of domestic manners 
in the feudal halls and eostlos, that they owe this change, this 
Improvement in their condition. The cause of this has been 
sought for in the peculiar manners of the ancient Germans ; in 
a national respect which they are said to have borne, in the midst 
of their forests, to the female sex. Upon a single phrase of 
Tacitus, Germanic patriotism lias founded a high degree of su¬ 
periority—of primitive and ineffable purity of manners, in the 
relations between the two sexes among the Germans. Pure 
chimeras ! Phrases like this of Tacitus—sentiments and customs 
analogous to those of the Caimans of old, are found in the nar¬ 
ratives of a host of writers, who have seen, or inquired into, the 
manners of savage and barbarous tribes. There is nothing pri¬ 
mitive, nothing peculiar, to a certain race in this matter.” 

Now, with all deference to this great master of philosophical 
history, we do think that there is something “ peculiar to a cer¬ 
tain race in this matter ; ” and in England, at least, his theory of 
tho origin of tho influence of woman will not hold. Nut to go no 
far back as Boadicea, and the ancient Britons, we find that the 
condition of women in early Saxon times was, on tile whole, very 
favourable. In old illuminations they are represented os sitting 
at table with the men ; they are scarcely, if ever, exhibited as 
taking a part in the labours of the field ; they appear to have 
boon almost exclusively occupied within doors ; and their #nmes 
are poetically expressive—Adelcvc, the noble wife ; Wynfreda, 
the peace of man ; Doorwyn, dear to man ; Deorswythe, very 
dear ; Winnefride, a winnor or gainer of peace. - 
The feudal system was perfected in England after the Norman 
conquest; and we have abundant proof, during the long period 
from William the Conqueror to Ilcnry the Eighth, and Eliza- 
■bctli, that the influence of French customs ou the court and nobi¬ 
lity, while they polished the manners of the ladies, deteriorated 
their morals. Tho Reformation elevated female charade^ though 
the process was apparently interrupted by the gross buffoonery 
of the court of James I. The civil wars tended to develop the 
strength and single-mindedness of woman, when sustained by 
religion : of this we .have noble examplos in the respective Me¬ 
moirs of Lady Fanshawe, and Mrs. Hutchinson. But the Resto¬ 
ration cast once more a blight over female character, as far as 
the influence of the court extended. 

With this exception, the characteristic of the women of Eng- ( 
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land, from tho earliest period down to our own day, has ever been 
that of fulfilling the domestic relations of life with zeal, strictness, 
aud fidelity. Popo, in uttering a sarcasm, paid them a compli¬ 
ment, when ho said, “ most women have no character at all.” 
The sarcasm was aimed at that class of triflers, who formed tho 
fashionable world with which Pope was chiefly acquainted : lint 
when applied generally, it is so far true, that the great hulk of 
women have no character —that is, no distinctive peculiarities of 
mind, to make them stand out in relief; and this very want of 
character is thoir great excellence, and that which fits them to 
shine in the domestic circle. Characteristic women arc often 
troublesome companions ; aud a female requires much good sense 
to balance mental peculiarities, or intellectual cleverness. 

We conclude with an illustration taken from the vegetable 
kingdom. Tho Banyan tree {Ficus Indica) is a native of most 
parts of India ; and we are told that “ if the seeds drop in the 
axils of the palmyra tree, the roots grow downwards, embracing 
the trunk in their descent ; by degrees they envelop every part 
except the top, whence, in very old specimens, the leaves nnd 
head of the palmyra tree ore seen emerging from the trunk of 
the banyan tree, as if they grew from it. The Hindoos regard 
such cases with reverence, and call them a holy marriage, insti¬ 
tuted by Providence. The banyan tree, covering with its trunks 
a sufficient space of ground to shelter a regiment of cavalry, and 
used as a natural canopy for great public meetings, has been so 
often described by writers on India, as to have become fumiliar 
to tho reader. The branches spread to a great extent^ drop¬ 
ping their roots here and there, which, as soon as they reach the 
ground, rapidly increase in size, till they become os large ns, and 
similar to, the parent trunk ; by which means, tho quantity of 
ground they cover is almost incredible.” 

Our renders, we trust, require no application of this illustration. 

To our minds it is a beautiful exemplification of that intimate 
union and mutual protection and dependence which constitute 
the roots of human society, aud which we fear the stimulating 
character of modern female education tends in some degree tu 
injure. But as we have probably given enough of our prose, let 
u» part with u nice little bit of Moore’s poetry :— 

TO MY MOTHER. 

They tell us of an Indian tm>, 

Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its houghs to wander free, 

Aud shout, and blossom, wide aud high. 

Par better loves to bend its arms 
Downward aguiii to that dear earth, 

Prom which the lifo that tills and warms 
Its grateful being, first laid birth._ 

’Ti« thus, though woo'd by flatteiing friends. 

And fed with fame fit fame it bet, 

Tliis heart, my own dear mother, bends 
With luvo's true Instinct, back to thee! 

DISCOVERY Of PETRA. 

During the reign of Sultan Moezz Aibek, the first discovery of 
the city of I’etra appears to have been made. A revolt was raised 
by the llaharite Mamelukes in Cairo; but Aibek gained possession 
of the leader’s person, put him to death, and had his head flung 
into the midst of the insurgents : they were thrown into confusion, 
nnd sought safety in flight. Twelve of the Balinnte Mamelukes, 
in tbeir flight, became entangled in the desert called Tib-beni- 
Israel (the waste of the Israelites), and wandered about at random 
for five days. On the sixth, they perceived at a distance certain 
mins, of a greenish colour, towards which they directed their co urse. 
They found a large city, with walls aud gates, wholly built of green 
marble. They traversed the interior, whose streets aud houses 
were buried in sand. The vessels and vestments which they found 
crumbled into duat when touched. In one vase, which appeared 
to have belonged to a cloth-m irchant, they found nine pieces of 
gold, on each of which was impressed the figure of an antelope, 
surrounded by an inscription in Hebrew letters. The Mamelukes 
having excavated one spot, came to a solid pavement, which they 
’lfted up: they found a fountain cold as snow, of which they drank 
[reedily. Having travelled all the night, they met a troop of 
Arabs, by whom they were conducted to Karak: there they pre¬ 
sented the coins to the money-changers, one of whom declared that 
* these pieces were struck in the time of Moses.” 

History of the Mameluke Sultans. 
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MAGNANIMITY, OR THE ADOPTED SON. 

AN 01.1) ITALIAN RTOttV. 

Livia, a noble lady of the city of Forli, had an only son, named 
Scipio, adorned with every accomplishment, and warmly attached 
to his mother. He was enamoured of a beautiful lady who was 
sought by many suitolb, and amongst these a young man, whom 
Scipio, the favoured lover, acciddhtally encountered. They quar¬ 
relled, and fought, and the son of the widow received a wound of 
which he expired soon after. The homicide was instantly pursued 
by the officers of justice, and, seeing the door of Livia’s mansion 
standing open, sought refuge in the apartment of the mother of 
Scipio, and implored her protection. She granted his request, and 
concealed him. Suddenly the door opened, and the corpse of her 
beloved son was brought into the room. The unfortunate mother 
hurst into loud lamentations, and was rendered so insensible by 
grief, that she did not perceive the officers searching for, and dis¬ 
covering the murderer, whom she had taken under her protection. 
When she saw him brought in fettered, her affection for her son 
was subdued by her sense of honour. She denied his having been 
the cause of her son’s death; but the young man, seeing the cer¬ 
tainty of death before him, made the last effort, and, in moving 
accents, implored the forgiveness of the mother of his enemy; 
offering to replace the loss she had sustained, and in every respect 
to become her son, promising the most dutiful and filial affection. 
Notwithstanding her arms clung to the dead body of her murdered 
child, she was moved by tbe speech of the murderer; and, after a 
struggle of maternal affection and pity for the young man, the latter 
gained the ascendancy, and she not only forgave the homicide, but 
adopted him as a son. But the magistrate of the city was a rigid 
executor of justice, and though he admired the eloquence of the 
youth, and the compassion of the mother, lie ordered the cul¬ 
prit to be imprisoned, and executed the following day ; nor could 
the reasons of Livia, who represented herself as the person 
most deeply injured, and who conjured him not to deprive, her of 
an adopted son, who would console her for the one she had lost, 
move him from his resolution. Troapero Colonnn, the lord of the 
eity, was fortunately present, to whom she represented her case, and 
prevailed. The young man was pardoned, and for many years, 
under the adopted name of Scipio, consoled the afflicted Livia by 
the most assiduous filial affection. Upon her death-bed she took 
the most tender leave of him, and left him all her property. Her 
memory was honoured by a monument, upon which was tecorded 
her noble treatment of the homicide, and his filial regret at her 
departure. 


THE BLIND SECRETARY OF THE GLOUCESTER SADUATH 
SCHOOLS. 

“ I arrived in Gloucester in time to breakfast with a friend 
who kindly undertook to obtaiu the assistance of some active per¬ 
son who would be likely to forward my purpose of addressing tbe 
children; and he accordingly sent for a young man, who, although 
blind, wag nevertheless a very efficient secretary of the Sabbath 
Bchools, and highly respected. 

“ This interesting young man soon arrived: he appeared to be 
about twenty-eight jears of age; his eyes were beautifully black, 
aud so clear, that I could not have supposed they wanted the fa¬ 
culty of vision : but it was so—he had been deprived of sight for 
nine years. Notwithstanding this disability, he undertook his 
task with promptitude; and, taking me by the arm, directed me to 
lead him down the main street, where, with surprising accuracy, 
he brought me to the house of one of the superintendents. After¬ 
wards, in like manner, having instructed me to conduct him to 
various parts of the town, he made all the arrangements for a ge¬ 
neral meeting of schools on the following Sabbath, and for lectures 
on other evenings. 

“ I was, at first, so careful of my blind guide, that I walked 
slowly; but he begged that 1 would push boldly forward, as we hud 
much work before us; at the same time assuring me, that all he 
required was care, lest he should he jostled by some inadvertent 
passenger. I inquired how he managed to do the duties of secre¬ 
tary. He answered, that he ogly went through the routine, and 
obtained the assistance of an amanuensis ; that he kept possession 
of the books, and retained the contents in bis pemory.”— Pitking- 
ton’e Adventure j. • , • 


A GLANCE AT RUSSIA**. 

Pi'Bur attention, especially sineo the affair of the " Vixen,” 
has been greatly attracted liy the proceedings of Russia; her 
progress, which had been disregarded, her moral force, which 
had perhaps been undervalued, have become objects of attention, 
and every addition to the knowledge we already possess of her 
policy and resources, is very valuable. Many people of the present 
day fondly persuade themselves that true wisdom, that is Chris¬ 
tianity, for the terms are synonymous, has already so Btrong a 
hold on the minds of men, as to render it very unlikely, almost 
iiinrnUy impossible, that Europe should again plunge into war. 
Despite the quarrels in Portugal and Spain, they hold the civilized 
world at large as too far advanced in knowledge to he guilty of 
tlio great folly rif general warfare, and to a certain extent we 
agree in this opinion. We hold it to be a moral anil political 
truth, that war is an evil; that no success, not oven the posses¬ 
sion of a disputed territory, ran compensate for its mischiefs ; 
bat we hold it also to bo a moral and political truth, that the 
nation who does not early oppose aggression, and take all wise 
precautions against the opportunity of attack, is aiding the folly 
of those whoso ambition inclines them to disturb the tranquillity 
of nations, and tho general improvement and progress of the 
human mind, which steadily proceeds in pracetul times, hot is 
necessarily stayed—nay, prevented, thrown hack, by war. These 
feelings make us look with very anxious eyes upon Russia, which 
is a country so different in the constitution of its society from 
any other European state, us to render it difficult to form a 
correct judgment of its real power. Hence any authentic infor¬ 
mation regarding it is of great value, for if it he tho unhappy 
fate of Europe to be again plunged into general war, a rupture 
between England and Russia will in all probability lie the com¬ 
mencement of a terrible strife, the result of which, however it 
may he terminated, must necessarily cheek the course of moral 
culture whieli is now so beneficially going forward throughout tho 
world, and penetrates even to its remotest parts. 

Mr. Brunner travelled from Petersburg to Odessa, making a 
long detour for the purpose of visiting the fair at NlBhuei- 
Novgorod, the great annual mart for the interchange of European 
and Asiatic merchandise. In the course of this journey, and in 
Ilia sojourn in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, liu had very 
ample opportunity of gaining the information which ho has com¬ 
municated to his countrymen in two very pleasant and instructive 
volumes. His description of the personal character of tho 
Em|icroi- will he read with interest. In the peculiarly constituted 
society of Russia, where the people are divided into two classes, 
nobles and shines, and wanting ail the moral energy which can 
only exist in union with a third (iass, tho court takes a prominent 
part, and leads the way, either to vico or virtue, as it may be. 
“ Nicholas is the third son of the unfortunate Paul, and succeeded 
tu the throne on the death of Alexander, in ronsequenee of some 
arrangement made by that Emperor for the exclusion of his 
second brother Constantine, who was still alive. Alexander lias 
been much blamed for sanctioning an arrangement directly sub¬ 
versive of those very principles oi‘ legitimacy for which he had 
made so many sacrifices throughout his long reign ; hut in 
Russia it was no new thing to pnss over tho direct lieir, in favour 
of one bettor able to govern; for the greatest Emperor who ever 
reigned over it, Peter the Great himself, was called to the throne 
in tlio same way ; Feeder having named him his successor, to 
tin. 1 exclusion of Ivan, the rightful lieir, wlm, from weakness of 
intellect, was deemed incapable of governing. In both coses 
demonstrations were made in favour of the disinherited. Ivan was 
for some time regarded as sovereign by one party, but soon gave 
way to ilia more energetic brother; mid Constantine was pro¬ 
claimed at Warsaw, as well as supported by a revolt offfi portion 
of tho guard, and by tho populace of St. Petersburg. Tim 
energy displayed by Nicholas in subduing tlio rube]lion has con- 
tinucdLto characterise llie whole of his conduct ever since. 
Therms nothing, however, either in the attainments or measures 
of the Tzar, to justify his admirers in holding him np ns a man 
of extraordinary, nay, almost superhuman talent. That ho pos¬ 
sesses restless activity of mind and body—and in a degree, which 
in a monarch may not unnaturally ho mistaken for genius—no 
one will deny ; but we have never discovered in him any other 
qualities that entitle him to ho considered aa much above the 

* F.xcur-imib In the Interior of Iliusla, by Hubert Dkuinsb, Em)., 2 vols. 
8vo, HB9. Colburn, London. 
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ordinary avcrngo of human character, and certainly none that 
can entitle him to be pronounced, an he has sometimes been, the 
greatest genius, the master spirit of our age. llis most prominent 
qualities, we should say, are decision and firmness ; quick ness in 
devising expedients to meet the unforeseen emergency of the 
moment, and steadiness in enforcing them. Next to these, is the 
excess of his pnBsion for reducing everything to military uni¬ 
formity, This propensity degenerates almost to a weakness: it 
is his great aim to give the whole empire the appearance of an 
encampment. This passion is So Well known that tho very 
children in the streets are made to affect the air military, strut¬ 
ting about in a white cap with a red hand a-l’empereur. Oil 
entering a school, the boys and girls rise in files, to salute you 
after the military fashion, and march out as if wheeling to the 
Bound of fife and drum. In the very prisons a dash of tile 
corporal’s discipline is risible; and even in tliu hospitals, you 
would say the old nurses ape the imperial guard. The emperor’s 
private habits and general style of living are extremely simple, 
and the delight which he takes in the society of his children is 
boundless. Those who have seen the imperial family in their 
private moments, when free from tho constraint of pomp and 
ceremony to winch princes are slaves before the world, speak 
of them in terms of rapture. An English gentleman who was 
honoured with many opportunities of entering the august circle, 
says that more happiness, more affectum, more simplicity, it 
would be impossible to conceive. The unconstrained and inno¬ 
cent amusement of their evenings, contrasted delightfully witli 
the notions usually formed of imperial family scones. In short, 
from all that he beheld, it appeared that u kinder husband or a 
better father than Nicholas, does not exist.” “In person the 
Emperor is tali and well made. Few men of his height (six feet 
two inches), display swell grace and freedom of carriage. In 
fact Ills appearance is so superior, that many have bestowed upon 
him the wise and not easily disputed compliment of being the 
* handsomest man in Europe.’ Being one of the best horsemen 
of the time, he is never seen to more advantage than when 
mounted oil liiH favourite steed. Accustomed to command, anil 
to see his commands obeyed with crouching submission, lie has 
acquired the air and mien of majesty more completely than any 
sovereign of the age. His eye has a singular power : its fierce 
glance can awe the turhulcut, mid, it is said, has disarmed the 
assassin. His manners, however, are far from those of tho 
despot; nothing can be more winning than his attentions where 
he wishes to please. No man ever seemed to possess more 
strongly the power of removing, from those who hare access to 
him, the prejudices which muj have been previously entertained 
against him. The Russians, it is said, see little of his fascinating 
powers; towards them lie dare not be familiar, without exciting 
jealousies which would be fatal to the empire. It is on strangers, 
passing visitors, that lie lavishes his amiability, for with them it 
ean he done without danger, and he is too anxious to stand well 
with the rest of Europe to allow a foreigner to leave him under 
an unfavourable impression. Never was even imperial flattery 
more successful in attaining its aim : tile raptures with which 
llis condescension, his frankness, liis courtesy, arc spoken of l>y 
all who come near him, would indicate that" it is not merely the 
emperor hut the man who triumphs.” An amusing anecdote is 
related of the conversion of a French liberal and political writer, 
by the talent of the Emperor, but we have not space to insert it. 

Mr. Bremner is of opinion that Nicholas 1ms Jong meditated 
and still intends to carry his arms to India, and attack England 
in her Eastern possessions: a scheme which he considers imprac¬ 
ticable, even with the large resources which the emperor ean 
command. But the immense preparations of Russia, both 
naval and military, has also excited suspicion that she contem¬ 
plates war, and war against England. Mr. Bremner took pains 
10 proeuv accurate information concerning the real force of tho 
Russian Baltic fleet, and he gives tile following statement:— 

4 1 Threc-dcekcr of 120 guns. 

3 TUrco-deckers of 110 ^ 

7 snips of at “ 

S fillips of 74 

in ail thirty lieuvy line of battle ships (not forty-five, as lias been 
erroneously stated). To’these, however, must be added, 

1 Razee of 50 guns. 

3 I’rigalcS Of 52 

111 IMito of 44 

besides corvettes and small rraft; the whole manned hv a force 
of .13,000 men. The Russian fleet fn the Black Sea at the present 


moment (Jan. 1H39), amounts to sixteen ships of the line, which 
it is said will be further strengthened in the course of the ensuing 
summer, liy the addition of other ships now building. It being 
customary in Russia to begin tho training of tho crew of a new 
ship tho moment her keel is laid, the ships last referred to will 
lie ready for sea as soon as they are launched, * * * There 

are several vessels of very considerable sizo on the Caspian, and 
more are in rapid progress at the building 'yardB recently estab¬ 
lished at very favourable points.' The last item to be added is 
her steamboats, which, in such seas as Russia will have to fight 
upon, vi ill be of the utmost Bervice to her in case of a war. In¬ 
cluding those on the Caspian and the sea of AzoflT, she has now 
a* least sixty steamboats of one kind or other.” 

Turn wo now from these warlike details to the more pleasing 
prospect of industrious commerce. We will fly with our author 
to the great fair of Nishnei-Novgorod j and after plunging through 
the deep sloughs into which the turf reads are cut by the multi¬ 
tude of passengers (for beyond Moscow there are no made roads 
whatever) we reach the city, which stands on a fine triangular height 
at the junction of the Okka and Volga, in 5(i“ 19' 40” north latitude, 
and 61° 40' 34" east longitude. The fair is not held in the town, 
but “ across the Okka, on a low almost inundated flat, exposed to 
the waters of both these rivers, lies a scene of hustle and activity 
unparalleled in Europe. A vast town of shops, laid out in regular 
streets, witli churches, hospitals, barracks, and theatres, now 
tenanted by more than a hundred thousand souls, hut in a few 
weeks to be as dead and silent as the forests we liuve been sur¬ 
veying : for when the fair is over, not a creature will he seen out 
of the town, on the spot which is now swarming with human 
beings. Yet those shops are not the frail structures of canvas 
and rope with which the idea of a fair is associated in other 
countries. They are regulnr houses, built of the most substantial 
materials, and are generally one story high, witli large shops in 
the front part, and sleeping-rooms lor the merchant and his 
servants behind. Sewers, and other means of maintaining clean¬ 
liness and health, are provided more extensively even than in the 
regular towns of Russia. 

“The business of the fair is of such importance that the governor 
of the province, the representative of the emperor himself, takes 
up his residence in it during the greater part of the autumn. 
There is a large and haudsumo palace built for him in the centre, 
accommodating a train of secretaries and clerks numerous enough 
to manage the revenues of a kingdom. Strong posts of military 
are planted all round to keep down rioting, and tho cossack 
policemen are always on the alert against thieves, who notwith¬ 
standing, continue to reap a good harvest from the unwary. 

“ Immediately on leaving tho bridge, the fair-ground begins. 
This part is always crowded with labourers looking out for 
employment, and coss&cks planted among them to maintain 
order. Then come linos of temporary booths, displaying objects 
! of inferior value for the lower classes, sueli ns beads, trinkets, 
and some articles of dress, especially caps. Of these last a great 
variety is displayed—round turbans of sliort curly wool from 
Astrocnn (here called erimmels, because the best is furnished by 
the lamb of the large-tailed sheep imported from Crim Tartary) 
—high black Kirghis bonnets made of wool resembling hair—ana 
flat gold-figured cowls from Kasan. These booths stand in front 
of coffee, or rather tea-rooms, laid out with little tables, and 
eating-houses large enough for two or three hundred to dine in 
with comfort, and at any price, from two pence to two pounds. 

“ First advances a white-faced fiat-nosed iqerchnnt from Arch¬ 
angel, come here with his furs. He is followed by a bronzed 
long-ear’d Chinese, who has got rid of his tea, and is now moving 
towards tho city, to learn something of European life before 
setting out on his many months’ journey home. Next come a 
pair of Tartars from the Five Mountains, followed by a youth 
whose regular features speak of Circassian blood. Those with 
muslins on their arms, and bundles on their backs, are Tartar 
pedlars.. Cossacks who havo brought hides from tho Ukraine, 
are gazing in-wonder on their brethren who have come with 
eaviar from the Akhtuha. Tliojje who follow, by tlnir flowing 
robes nnd dark hair, must be from Persia; to them the Russians 
owe their perfumes. The man in difficulty about his passport is 
a Kujur front Astrabad, applying for aid to a Turcoman from 
the northern bank of the gourgan. The wild-looking Bashkir 
from llie Ural lias his thoughts among the hives of his cottage, 
to which 1m would fain he back \ and the stalwart Kuzzilbnsh 
from Orenburg looks as if he would gladly bear him company, 
for he would rather fie listening to the scream of his eagle in tho 
chase than to the roar of this sea of tongues. 
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“ Glancing in another direction, yonder simpering Greek from 
Moldavia, with the l-osary in hiu fingers, is in treaty with a Kal¬ 
muck os wild as the horses lie was bred amongst. Here comes 
a Truckman craving payment from his neighbour Ghilnn (of 
Western Persia), and a thoughtless Bucliarian is greeting some 
Agriskhan acquaintance (sprung of the mixed blood of Hindoos 
and Tartars). Nogais arc mingling with Kirghisians, and drapers 
from Paris are barguthing for the shawls of Cashmere with a 
member of some Asiatic tribe of •unpronounceable name. Jews 
from Brody are settling accounts with Turks from Trebizond ; 
and a costume-painter from Berlin is walking arm-in-arm with 
the player from St. Petersburg who is to perform Hamlet in the 
evening. 

“ In short, cotton merchants from Manchester, jewellers from 
Augsburg, watchmakers from Ncufcbatcl, wine-merchants from 
Frankfort, leech-buyers from Hamburgh, grocers from Kouigft- 
bsrg, amber dealers from Memel, pipe-makers from Dresden, nud 
furriers from Warsaw, help to make up a crowd tho most motley 
and most singular that the wonder-working genius of commerce 
ever drew together.” 

*•' The spot on which the fair is held is undoubtedly tho fittest to 
be found in Europe for such a purpose. The two rivers at whoso 
junction it stands not only rank among the largest in our division 
of tile globe, hut are both of them navigable to a great distanec, 
and one, in particular, is of importance in a commercial point of 
view, from its being now, by canals, in communication both witii 
the north of Europe and with some of tho finest provinces of Asia. 
Great as is the quantity of goods transported by laud, it bears no 
proportion to the cargoes conveyed by the countless armament, 
already alluded to, floating on every side ; most of them hulks, 
averaging from forty to one hundred tons burden, besides the 
steam-bonts and ships of greater size on the Volga. Compared 
with all this, the extent of shipping was most trilling when the 
fair was first planted here. But of the uuiny proofs that can he 
brought in favour of the now site, none is more striking than that 
furnished by the great increase in the business of the fair. Not 
many years ago the sales at Makarirff did not exceed the value 
of fifty millions of roubles ; now, as we have seen, even by the 
official valuation, it is much more than double. The sales, even 
ill 1832, au unfavourable year, were valued at 123,000,000 
of which 80,500,000 were for goods belonging to European 
Russia, 16,700,000 for Asiatic goods, and 17,000,000 for foreign 
articles.” 

One word more on the stale of Russian manufactures, and wc 
take our leave of Mr. Bremner. 

“ Where are these boasted manufactures of Russia ! We tra¬ 
versed it from north to south in search of them ; but onr search 
was fruitless. There are, undeniably, many establishments of 
industry, hut they are on the most limited scale. Those in the 
large cities are not fit to supply the wants of half tho population 
around them ; and even those in tint smaller towns do not suffice 
for tho demands of tlio neighbourhood. The highest of their 
cloth manufactories, .for instance, produces only coarse stuffs, 
worn by none hut the poorer classes, who have never made use 
of English goods, and who therefore, let them wear what they 
may, can never he reckoned among our lost customers. 

“ The only tenure which England has of the Russians, or of 
other fureign nations, as purchasers of her manufactures, lies in 
the superiority of tho goods she produces. Not one of these 
nations will buy a single web from us—nor do we see why they 
should—after tho dov when they can procure as good and as 
cheap an article at home. That the Russian manufacturer, how¬ 
ever, is not likely to be soon in a condition to drive us even from 
his own market, far less from that of any other state, the slightest 
acquaintance with that country will very satisfactorily show. In 
no part of it did we sec many articles of nativn manufacture that 
would be worn by any person above thu lowest rank. Even tho 
finest of the goods which wc saw at Nislmoi—the best place that 
a stranger can visit in order to know what Russian manufacturers, 
ran produce—were rude and clumsy. Those which we after¬ 
wards saw at Toula must be described in tho same terms; and, 
lastly, all that wc have now seen produced by the high-sounding 
‘ manufactories’ of Odessa are, if possible, of still meaner charac¬ 
ter. In Hliort, all that we saw of the products of Russian looms, 
confirmed us in the belief, that England has no more reason to 
fear that she will l>e driven from the fnarket by them, than she 
has to fear that the cotton spinners of Manchester, and the cloth- 
weavers of Huddersfield, are A be ruined by the formidable 
rivalry of the linsey-wolsey of the thrifty housewives of the Scot¬ 
tish Highlands, and the honest homespun.of Cumberland. ” • 


A RKMINISCENCK. 

It was in the winter of 1805, that I was dining at Mr. Jefferson’s, 
when, soon after leaving the table, I was seized with an ague, and 
obliged to leave the charming circle that collected in the drawing¬ 
room. 

Mr. Jefferson, with almost paternal kindness, insisted on 
wrapping me in his fur cloak, which, while it completely shielded 
me from the night sir, had the more powerful effect of conquering 
my shiverings, by exciting my imagination. 

“ Strange 1" thought I, “ that I, an obscure individual in 
America, should be wrapped in the same mantle that once enve¬ 
loped the Czar of Russia—that was afterwards long worn by the 
patriot hero of Poland, and now belongs to one of the greatest men 
alive! 1 wish thee/ouA could speck and tell me something of each 

of its possessors. Of the insaue despot, to whom it originally 
belonged, it could tell me of no aid of his life half so good as the 
one by which the cloak was transferred to the good Kosciusko.’’ 

This brave man, inspired by an inherent and inextinguishable 
love of liberty, hud, when a mere youth, forsaken his native 
country—the luxuries of wealth, and the. allurements of pleasure, 
to enlist and fight in our cause. Many were the privations he en¬ 
dured and the dangers he encountered for the sake of that righteous 
cause to which his whole life was devoted. To a courage the most 
unshrinking and a spirit the must during, lie added a tenderness 
and delicacy of feeling, almost feminine, and a refinement of taste 
which led him, amidst the ruggedness and hardships of a camp, to 
cultivate the gentle arts of peace. The daring soldier in the field 
of battle, was the tender and sentimental companion of virtuous 
women j the ornament of the drawing-room, and the favourite of 
the domestic circle. 

Even in garrison, the pursuits of a simple and refined taste wore 
not neglected. At the furl of West Point, where his regiment was 
long beleaguered by the British forces, we are still led to a Bpot 
amidst the rocks, culled Kosciusko's Garden. There, ou the, high 
ami rocky hanks of the Hudson, he amused his leisure moments in 
cultivating flowers. Nature had supplied no soil for their growth, 
hut, with indefatigable toil and inexhaustible patience, he supplied 
the deficiency of Nature. The spot lie had chosen was inaccessible 
to vehicles of any kind, and ho carried the soil himself in baskets 
and deposited it in the. recesses of the rocks. 

There, morning and evening, leaving the coarse merriment and 
sensual pleasures of the camp, he tended his flowers; or giving 
liimse.lf up to the stillness of solitude* would sit on some projecting 
rock and watch the majestic stream that flowed at his feet, or the 
clouds that floated over his head. 

Who that could then lmvc iookrd on the slight and tcuder youth, 
the pretty hoy, for so small and dclfcute were his form and features, 
that lie seemed little more; who that looked on him, hanging with 
delight over a bed of flowers, would have recognized in him the 
commander of armies, the hero of his nation ? How lovely is tho 
union of greatness and goodness ! It was the blending of these 
qualities that made Kosciusko as beloved as lie was admired, and 
kindled in other bosoms a portion of that enthusiasm which glowed 
in his own. Yes, even 1, then a young and thoughtless girl, felt 
the power of that enthusiasm, which inspired a nation of freemen, 
and collected thousands round the standard of this paLriot soldier. 

For days and weeks have 1 sat, with increasing delight, beside 
his couch, and listened to tlm stories of his battles and huir-breadth 
escapes, of his successes aud defeats, his triumph and his captivity, 
one duy a conqueror, the next a prisoner. 

Though more than thirty years have since passed, 1 can still see 
him, ns 1 saw him then, pale, emaciated, wounded ; his almost fra¬ 
gile form reclined upon a couch, supported by pillows, with a little 
tabic drawn close beside him, on which lie leaned his elbow, sup¬ 
porting his head on his hand; that wounded head around which be 
wore a bandage of black riband, instead of the laurel wreath he hud, 
so nobly won. But the indelible scar, which that bandage covered, 
was the zeal of glory. 

The little table wus covered with hooks, pens, pencils; with 
letters from numerous friends, and tributary verses from every 
European nation. With what delight did I avail myself of hia 
permission to examine all these things, and how kindly did he 
indulge my youthful curiosity in reading to me many of these effu¬ 
sions of friendship, admiration, and love ; yes, love, for I remember 
well, that one of the letters was from a Judy, who had loved him 
when a volunteer in our urmy. 11 began thus; 

“ By what title shall I address thee, oh being still too dear and 
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too well remembered' shall I call thee the defender of thy in which he was made prisoner, and his feelings on the occasion, 
country -J oh, no, it is too awful. Hero of liberty? it is too high, are so interesting, that 1 can scarcely omit them. But these are 
Noble I’ole ? oh ! that speakB of another and far distant country ; matters of history. 

what then shall 1 call thee, that will bring to recollection the days “ 1 expected,” said be, "on my arrival at St. Petersburg, to 
of past years ? 1 will call thee Kosciusko! other names may need be thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with chains ; but no such 

titles, but this is itself the highest title. This, indelibly engraven thing. Catharine, though an embittered, was not a cruel enemy, 
on my heart, will brightly shine in the pnges of history. Wei- I had fought only for the liberty of my country, and, although she 
come, then Kosciusko, welcome to tire country that reveres, and to wished to destroy that liberty, she respected its defender, 
the heart that adores you ! ” “ The confinement to which sue consigned me was rigorous in the 

Such, or nearly such, were the glowingwords of this impassioned extreme; but 1 was allowed every comfort compatible with the 
letter j they were so accordant with the girlish romance of my dis- security of my person and prevention of any intercourse with 
position, that they made an ineffaceable impression on my memory, society. 

Perhaps—nay, certainly, he ought not to have shown this letter. “My apartment was largo and commodious, my table well 
But, after all, heroes are hut men; and he had, alas! too many of spread and books, materials for writing, drawing, and painting, 
the weaknesses of poor human nature, and I cannot deny that amply supplied. 

vanity was one. 1 recollect, too, some very beautiful verses sent Could I for one moment have forgotten ray poor, bleeding, 
him by Miss Porter, the distinguished novelist; hut they came and enslaved country, I could have been almost happy. But my 
not from her heart, and therefore did not reach mine. They were country in chains, and struggling for freedom, was a thought 
complimentary verses, in praise of the patriot and hero. Hero ! never absent from my mind, and produced a restlessness and 
—how different were my ideas of the person of a hero, from that impatience scarcely to be endured. Imagine a mother hearing the 
of Kosciusko. cries of a child in agony, forcibly withheld from running to its 

From my childhood his name had been familiar to my ear, and assistance, and yon may then imagine my feelings. I sometimes 
I had heard of his youthful achievements in defence of onrlilierty. thought Hint, in a dark dungeon, and chained to the ground, I 
At the time of his return to our country, his fame had preceded could have endured confinement with leas impatience than in my 
his arrival. His bold enterprises,—his patient endurance,—his spneious and lightsome apartment, which wore the semblance and 
invincible courage,—his unyielding firmness, and his ardent patri- brenthed the air of liberty, while T was, in fact, as much enchained 
otism, were the daily theme of private circles and public juurnals, as if loaded with fetters. I was not indeed fettered with iron 
and when he landed on our shores he was welcomed with un- chains, but, what was more intolerable, with the eternal presence 
bounded enthusiasm, and crowds eagerly ran to catch a glimpse of of men,—by men on whose sympathies I might have worked, had 
one of their earliest defenders. time allowed me. But. this was a contingenec, against which my 

M hen he arrived in the little town in which I lived, and became sagacious as well as powerful enemy had securely guarded, 
an inmate of the house of one of my relations, I felt emotions i! is " During the eighteen months I was confined at St. Petersburg, 
impossible to describe. My young imagination embodied this I never, for two hours successively, saw the same face. The 
“ apostle of liberty’’ (as he was sometimes called) in a form guard stationed in my apartment wns changed every hour, 
gruud, imposing, and venerable; with a figure as commanding ns Compute how many hours there are in eighteen months, and 
that of our own Washington, and a countenance far mure expres- you will know how many strange faces I looked upon during the 
sive. My fancy pictured him forth with noble features, large time of my imprisonment. Never for one moment was i left 
penetrating eyes, and an air of loftiness and grandeur. When I alone! 

was led up to his couch, and saw a diminutive and feeble old man, “ Escape was impossible. After a time this conviction brought 
wilh a pale face, turned-up nose, little blue eyes, and thin, light- with it more composure, and I could read, write, and draw: the 
coloured hair, I could not at first believe that it really was the latter talent wns the source of much amusement, and in the cre- 
renowned Kosciusko ; and for a time my enthusiasm was ations of my pencil I found a substitute for those of nature. Yes, 
entirely extinguished, for there was nothing about him to counter- the flowers grew under my hand,—the landscape was lit with 
act the effect produced by his appearance, and I must own I never sunshine and smiled in verdure ; and at times I felt emotions of 
recovered those feelings which ‘his fame had inspired—feelings pleasure, similar, if not, equal, to those which living flowers and 
excited by moral grandeur. ITis manners and conversation wcic real landscapes could give. And sometimes, tco, I would recover 
as little imposing us his person and countenance. I continually the presence of those T loved;—I would trace their features, 
endeavoured, by recalling his great actions to mind, to rekindle and draw eyes that seemed to look at me, and lips that seemed to 
my enthusiasm. I never succeeded:—nothing he said, or looked, speak. 

assisted "the illusion; no, not even when he described the conflicts "Thus did I seek to beguile the weary monotony of my con- 
in which he had been engaged, could I realise that the pale, uneiucnt. But more heavy and more weary was each succeeding 
feeble, little man, whom I looked upon, was the commander of day, and there were moments when I felt such disgust in life that 
armies, nnd the idol of his country. But a tenderer sentiment »oon I was tempted to destroy it; yet, loathing life, I lived; for against 
took the place of this high-wrought enthusiasm ; for, when he hope I honed. 

talked of his sufferings, his bosom cares, and anxieties,—his high " One day, awakening from o sleep into which I had fallen, on 
hopes and his deep despair,—it was impossible to listen and not to opening my eyes, I saw a stranger sitting on the foot of my couch, 
feel a deep interest and tender sympathy. earnestly regarding me. I started up with, I suppose, a look of 

His mild countenance, soft voice, and gentle manners, were in alarm, fur the stranger said to me, ‘ Be not alarmed; I bring you 
harmony with such details. good tidings—your inexorable enemy is dead. Catharine died this 

In our little town, there were few who thought of approaching morning;—you are free.’ 
the great man, and he was left in comparative solitude ; at least, “ < Free!’ I exclaimed, ‘ impossible.' 

to the quiet of the domestic circle of our family. " ‘ Not impossible,’ he answered. ‘ I am Paul; and I tell you, 

I was a romantic girl, a young enthusiast, and much indulged, you are free/ 

I soon found a low aeat beside his conch, on which I every day " After the first emotions of joy and surprise had subsided, the 

passed many hours. He loved to talk of himself, and perhaps Emperor told me I was at liberty to leave St. Petersburg, and to 
perceived no one listened to him with so eager and untiring an go to any country I pleased, Poland excepted. He offered me 
attention as I did. Who is thcro insensible to the pleasure of any sum of money 1 should desire. I declined receiving more 
exciting strong emotion, deep interest, and tender sympathy ? than was sufficient to defray my expenses to London, and from 
‘dome there are, and I think he was one, who felt peculiar pleasure (thence to America. When he found T would not take the heavy 
in awakening these emotions in the artless and unsophisticated purse he earnestly pressed on me, he took from his shoulders a 
mind of youth, where they are blended with strong curiosity oud rich /ur cloak he wore, and, throwing it over mine—* Wear this 
astonishment. for my sake,’ said the Emperor.’’ 

My fixed gaze, tearful eyes, and glowing face, so clearly evinced On leaving this country for Europe, Kosciusko left this cloak 
the interest I took in his conversation, that no doubt it led him with his revered friend, Jefferson, 
into details he would not otherwise have given. I have forgotten 

few of these details, and could fill a volume, were I to write all I ' appetite. 

remember; hut at present will only repeat the account he gave me Appetite is a relish bestowed upon the poorer classes, that 
of the. manner in which he became possessed of the Fur Cloak, they may like what they eat; while it is seldom enjoyed by the 
though the incidents connected with his defeat, following the battle rich, because they may eat what they like.—Tin Trumpet. 
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READING AND BOOKS. 

To have the mind vigorous, you must refresh it, and strengthen 
it. by a continued contact with the mighty dead who have gone 
away, but left their imperishable thoughts behind them. We want 
to have the mind continually expanding, and creating new thoughts, 
or at least feeding itself upon manly thoughts. The food is to the 
blood, which circulate* through your veins, whnt reading is to the 
mind; and the mind that does not love to vend, may despair of ever 
doing much in the world of mind which it would affect. Vou can 
no more be the 11 full man” whom Bncon describes, without read¬ 
ing, than you can be vigorous and healthy without any new nourish¬ 
ment. It would be no more reasonable to suppose it, in the 
expressive and beautiful language of Porter, “ than to suppoBethat 
the Mississipi might, roll on its flood of waters to the ocean, though 
all its tributary streams were cut oft’, and it were replenished only 
by the occasional drops from the clouds.” Some will read works 
of the imagination, or what is called the light literature of the day, 
while that which embraces solid thought is irksome. The Bishop 
of Winchester (lloadley) said that lie eould never look into Butler’s 
Analogy without having his head ache- a book which Queen 
Caroline told Mr. Sale, she rend every day at breakfast. 'Young 
people nre apt—and to this students are continually tempted—to 
read only for amusement. Pope says, that, from fourteen to 
twenty, lie read for amusement alone ; from twenty to twenty- 
seven, for improvement and instruction j that in the former period, 
he wanted only to know, and in the second, endeavoured to judge. 

The object of reading may be divided into several brunches. 
The student reads for relaxation from more severe studies j lie is 
thus refreshed, and hiss spirits are revived. He reads for facts in 
the history and experience of bis species, as they lived and acted 
under different circumstances. From these facts lie draws conclu¬ 
sions; liis views nre enlarged, his judgment corrected, and the 
experience of former ages, and of all times, becomes his own. lie 
reads, chiefly, probably, for information ; to store up knowledge 
for future use ; and he wishes to classify and arrange it, that it may 
lie ready at his rail. lie reads for the. sake of style,—to learn how 
n strong, nervous, or beautiful writer expresses himself. The 
spirit of a writer to whom the world lias bowed in homage, and the 
dress in which the sp>ril stands arrayed, is the object at which he 
must anxiously look. 

It is obvious, then, that, in attaining nny of these ends, except, 
perhaps, that of amusement, nailing should he performed very 
slowly and deliberately. Aon will usually, and, indeed, almost 
invariably, find that those who read a great multitude of books, have 
but little knowledge that is of any value. A large library lias 
justly been denominated a leai ned luxury - not elegance—much less 
utility. A celebrated French author was laughed at. on account of 
the poverty of his library. “All,” replied lie, "when I want a 
book, 1 make it!” Rapid readeis generally are very desultory; 
and a man may read much, and know but very little. “ The 
hclluo librorum and the true scholar are two very different charac¬ 
ters.” One who lias a deep insight into the nature of man, says 
that he never felt a r raid to meet a man who has a large library. It 
is the. man who has l>ut few hooks, mid who thinks much, whose 
mind is the best furnished for intellectual operations. It will not 
he pretended, however, that there are not many exceptions to this 
remark. But, with a student, iu the morning of life, there arc no 
exceptions. If he would improve by bis reading, it must be very 
deliberate. Can a stomach icccive any amount or kind of food, 
hastily thrown into jf, mid reduce it, and from it extract nourish¬ 
ment for the body ? Not for any length of time. Neither can the 
mind any easier digest that wliirh is rapidly brought before it. 
Seneca haB the same idea in his own simple, beautiful language — 
“ Distraint animum librorum muttitudo;—Fostulicntis stomachi 
multa degustare, quae ubi curia sunt et diversa, inquinaut, non 
alunt.” 

It is by no meaus certain that the ancients had not a great com¬ 
pensation for the fewness of tlieir books, in the thoroughness wish 
which they were compelled to study them. A hook must all be 
copied with the pen, to lie owned; and he who transcribed a book 
for the sake of ownins, it, would be likely to understand it. Befoi e 
the art of printing, books were so scarce, that ambassador* were 
sent from France to Rome, to beg a copy of Cicero de Oratore, and 
Quintiliun’s Institutes, Ac., because a copy nf these works was not 
to be found in all Fiance. Albert, abnot ofGcmblours, with incre¬ 
dible labour and expense, collected a library ot one hundred and 
fifty volumes, including cvervlhing; and this was considered a 
wonder indeed. In lift*, the library of the fyshop of Winchester 
contained parts of seventeen books ou various subjects;,and; on 


his borrowing a Bible from the convent of St. Swithiu. he had to 
give a heavy bond, drawn up with great solemnity, that he would 
return it uninjured. If any one gave a book to a convent or a 
monastery, it conferred everlasting salvation upon him, and he 
offered it upon the altar of God. The convent of Rochester every 
year pronounced an irrevocable damnation on him who should dare 
steal or conceal a Latin translation of Aiistotie, or even obliterate 
a title. When a book was purchased, it was an affair of sueh con¬ 
sequence, that persons of distinction were called together as wit¬ 
nesses. Previous to the year 1300, the library of (Jxford consisted 
only of a few tracts, which were carefully locked up in a small chest, 
or else chained, lest they should escape; and at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, the royal library of France contained only 
four classics, with u few devotional works. So great was the privi¬ 
lege of owning a lunik, that one of their hooks on natural history 
contained n picture, representing the Deity as resting on the 
Sabbath, with a hook in his ham), in the act of reading! It was 
probably no better in earlier times. Knowledge was scattered to 
the four winds, and trutli was hidden in n well. Lycurgus and 
Pythagoras were obliged to travel into Egypt, Persia, and India, in 
order to understand the doctrine of the metempsychosis. Solon 
and Plato had to go to Egypt for what they knew. HerodotUB and 
Strabo were obliged to travel to collect their history, and to con¬ 
struct their geography as they travelled. Few men pretended to 
own a library, and he vrns accounted truly favoured who owned half 
a dozen volumes. And yet, witli ail this scarcity of books, there 
were iu those days scholars who greatly surpassed us. We cannot 
write poetry Jike Ilomer, nor history like Thucydides. Wc have 
not the pen which Aristotle and Plato held, nor the eloquence with 
which Demosthenes thrilled. They surpassed us in painting and 
in sculpture. Their books were but few. But those were icud, as 
Horace says, ten times—“ deeics repetita plneebiint.” Their own 
resources were tasked to the utmost, and lie who could not draw 
from his own fountain, in vain sought for neighbours, from whose 
wells lie eould borrow.— Todd's Student’s Manual. 


DR. NATHANIEL BOWDITCIl. 

Du. Nathaniki. Bowiutch, of Boston, in the state of 
Massachusetts, in America, was born at Salem,iu tiie same state, 
in 1773. He was removed from school at the nge of ten years, to 
assist Ids father in his trade as a cooper, ami was indebted for ail 
his subsequent acquisitions, including Die Lutiri and some modern 
languages, and n profound knowledge of mathematics and astro¬ 
nomy. entirely to ids own exertions, unaided by any instruction 
whatever, lie became afterward* a clerk to a ship-chandler, 
where his taste tor astronomy first showed itself, and was suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to enable him to master the rules for the calcula¬ 
tion of n lunar eclipse ; and his subsequent occupation us super¬ 
cargo in a merchant.vesst 1 sailing*from Salem to the East Indies, 
led naturally to the further development of his early tastes, iiy the 
active, and assiduous study of tiiose departments of I hat great and 
comprehensive science which are most immediately subservient to 
the purposes of navigation. It was owing to the reputation which 
lie bad thus acquired for ids great knowledge of nuulical astronomy 
that he was employed by the booksellers to revise several succes¬ 
sive editions of Ilaniillun Moore’s Practical Navigator, which lie 
afterwards replaced by an oiigiual work on the same subject, 
remarkable for I lie clearness and conciseness of its rules, for its 
numerous «ml comprehensive tables, (the greatest part of which he 
had himself re-ealeulured and re-<Yamrd,) and for its perfectly prac¬ 
tical character us a manual of navigation. This work, which has 
been republished in tins rountry, lias been for many years almost 
exclusively used iu the United States of America. 

Dr. Ilowdifch, having been early elected a fellow of the Ame¬ 
rican Academy of Aits and Sciences at Boston, commenced the 
publication of a series of communications in the Memoirs of that 
Society, which speedily established his reputation as oue of the 
first astronomers and mathematicians of America, and attracted 
likewise the favourable notice of men of science in Europe. 

During the lost twenty years of ids life, Dr. Howditch was em¬ 
ployed as the acting president of an Insurance Company at Salem, 
and latterly also as actuary of the Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company, at Boston: the income which he derived 
from these employment s, and from the savings of former years, 
enabled him to abandon all other and m#re absorbing engage¬ 
ments, and to devote bis leisure hours entirely to scientific pur¬ 
suits. In 1815 he began bis great work, the translation of the 
“ Mccaniquc Celeste” of Laplace ; the fourth and last volume of 
which was not quite completed at the time of hi* death. The 
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American Academy, Over which he presided for many years, at n 
very early period of the progress of this very extensive and costly 
undertaking, very liberally offered to defray the expense of print¬ 
ing it; but he preferred to publish it from his own very limited 
means, and to dedicate it as a splendid and durable monument of 
his own labours and of the state of science in his own country. 
He died in March 1838, in the sixty-fifth year of his ngc, nfter a 
life of singular usefulness and most laborious exertion, in the full 
enjoyment of every honour which his grateful countrymen in every 
part of America could pay to so distinguished a fellow-citizen. 

Ur. Bowditch’s translation of the great work of Laplace is a 
production of much labour, and of no ordinary merit. Every 
person who is acquainted with the original must be aware of the 
great number of steps in the demonstrations which arc left unsup¬ 
plied, in many cases comprehending the entire processes which 
connect the enunciation of the propositions with the conclusions; 
and the constant reference which is made, both tacit and ex¬ 
pressed, to results and principles, both analytical and mechanical, 
which are coextensive with the entire range of known mathema¬ 
tical science: but, in Dr. Bowditch's very elaborate commentary, 
every deficient step is supplied,—every suppressed demonstration 
is introduced,—every reference explained and illustrated; and a 
work which the labours of an ordinary life could hardly master is 
rendered accessible to every reader who is acquainted with the 
principles of the differential and integral calculus, and in posses¬ 
sion of even an elementary knowledge of statistical and dynamical 
principles. 

When we consider the circumstances of Ur. Bowditch’s early 
life,—the obstacles which opposed his progress, —the steady per¬ 
severance with which he overcame them,—and the courage with 
which he ventured to expose the mysterious treasures of thut 
sealed book which had hitherto only been approached by those whose 
way had been cleared for them by a systematic and regular mathe¬ 
matical education, we shall he fully justified in pronouncing him to 
have, been a most remarkable example of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, and well worthy of the enthusiastic respect and 
admiratiou of bis countrymen, whose triumphs- in the field of 
practical science have fully equalled, if not surpassed, the noblest 
works of the ancient world .—Farewell Address of the Duke of 
Sussex. 


MBS. BLACKWELL; 

AN INSTANCE OF FEMALE GENIUS AND INDUSTRY. 

Alexander Blackwell was a native of Aberdeen : the date 
of hia birth cannot be positively stated, but may he supposed to 
have taken place about the year 1700. Having clandestinely mar¬ 
ried a young woman of his native towu, he was obliged to leave the 
place, and with his wife came up to London; where hia first em¬ 
ployment was that of corrector of the press to Mr. Wilkins, an 
eminent printer. He afterwards was enabled to set up ns a printer 
on his own account, in a large house in the Strand ; hut the fact 
of hia not having served a regular apprenticeship to his business 
becoming known, an action was brought against him; the unsuc¬ 
cessful defence of which ruined him, and one of liis creditors 
threw him into jail. In this emergency, the genius of his wife 
prompted the means of assistance. She happened to possess a 
taste for drawing dowers, and the acknowledged want of a good 
Herbal at that time (1735) suggested to her the means of exerting 
her talent in a manner advantageous to herself. She hired a 
house near the Botauic Garden at Chelsea, in order to be able to 
procure the necessary flowers and plants in a fresh'state, as she 
had occasion for them; and not only made drawings of the 
flowers, but also engraved them on copper, and coloured the prints 
with her own hands. Her husband added the Latin names of the 
plants, with a short account of their principal characters and 
uses, chiefly taken, by permission, from Miller’s “ Botanicum 
Officinale.” The first volume of the work appeared in 1737, in 
large folio, containing 252 plates, each of which is occupied by one 
distinct flower or plant, lire second volume, completing the num¬ 
ber of plates to 500, appeared in 1739. The drawings arc in 
general faithful; the style of the engravings, (hough hard, is fully 
on a level with those of the same age; and as a laborious work, 
executed in the short space of four years by the unassisted indus¬ 
try of one woman, its accomplishment raises our wonder, and our 


admiration no less of the perseverance and' assiduity of the author, 
than of her genius. Happily these qualities procured her the 
notice and patronage of many persons of rank and character, and 
likewise of many scientific men; and, on the completion of the 
first volume, Mrs. Blackwell was permitted to present a copy of it, 
in person, to the College of Physicians, who made her a handsome 
present, and gave a testimonial, under the hands of the president 
and council of the institution, characterising her work as “most 
useful,” and recommending it to the public. By the profits of her 
labours she was now enabled to release her husband from his con¬ 
finement, besides having supported herself during her employment 
upon the work. 

Mr. Blackwell resided for some time at Chelsea with his wife; 
after which he was employed by the Duke of Chandos, in super¬ 
intending some agricultural operations at Canuons. At this time 
he published a work on agriculture, which was productive of great 
benefit to him ; for the Swedish ambassador, having transmitted a 
copy to his court, was directed to engage the author, if possible, to 
go to Stockholm. This engagement Blackwell accepted, leaving 
his wife and child in England for the present, and was received in 
the kindest manner at the court of Sweden, lodged in the house of 
the prime minister, and allowed a pension. The King of Sweden 
happening soon nfter to lie taken dangerously ill, Blackwell was 
permitted to prescribe for him, and fortunately effected a cure. 
This caused him to be appointed one of the King’s physicians, 
with the title of doctor, although it does not appear that he ever had 
taken a degree in medicine. While thus comfortably situated, he scut 
his wife several sums of money; and she was on the point of sail¬ 
ing to join him at Stockholm, when his prospects were at once 
ruined, and his life sacrificed. Having been accustomed in 
England to the free utterance of his sentiments, which were warm 
in defence of the principles of civil liberty, he was probably not 
sufficiently guarded in his expressions under an arbitrary monarch ; 
or, perhaps, like all those who have risen rapidly to court favour and 
opulence, he might have malicious enemies, ready to misconstrue 
or misinterpret his expressions: as a stranger, a native of another 
country, this is the more probable. However it may be, he was 
apprehended on suspicion of being connected with a plot which 
had been formed by one Count Tessin, for overturning the consti¬ 
tution of the kingdom, and altering the line of succession. The 
application of torture forced from him an acknowledgment of 
guilt, which, however, it is difficult to believe in: and this instance 
adds another to the numerous cases in which fear, agony, or 
mental alienation, have overcome respect for truth,—perhaps, 
prevented the victim from recognising it. At any rate, there 
appears to have been no motive fur Blackwell’s joining in a con¬ 
spiracy against his benefactor; and it is scarcely likely that, had 
he been really implicated, he would, just at this moment, have 
sent for his wife and child to join him at Stockholm. He was 
tried before a royal commission, and sentenced to be beheaded; 
with other aggravations of his punishment, which were not, how¬ 
ever, inflicted. In the course of his trial, some imputations were 
thrown upon the King of Great Britain, which, in conjunction with 
other circumstances, caused the recal of the British ambassador 
from Stockholm. 

Blackwell was executed July 29, 1747. On the scaffold, he 
protested his innocence, pointing out, as corroborative of his as¬ 
sertions, the want of all motive for engaging in a plot against the 
government. Happening to lay hia head wrong npon the block, he 
remarked good-humouredly that, as this was the first experiment, 
no wonder that he required a little instruction. 

The date of Mrs. Blackwell's death is not ascertained: her work 
was afterwards republished on tttfe Continent. 


COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 

Common-place people a.c content to walk for life in the rot 
made by their predecessors, long after it has become so deep that 
they cannot see to the right or left. This keeps them in ignorance 
and darkness, but it saves them the trouble of thinking or acting 
for themselves.— Tiri Trumpet. 
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EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 

The vast island—or rather continent—of Australia, is, in many 
respects, one of the must important of British enlnninl posses¬ 
sions. It stands completely isolated, as it were, both physically 
and morally. The owners of the soil are few in number, com¬ 
pared with the extent of surface; few obstacles are presented by 
them to the spread of colonization, while they afford a fan- field 
for an experiment on aborigiitos, conducted on Christinn and 
rational principles. There is no neighbouring power to watch 
and control—no mixture of different races of colonists, to create 
apprehensions of an explosion. The entire country seems freely 
open to British enterprise and emigration : while, on its eastern, 
western, and southern coasts, three distinct experiments of 
colonization, conducted on "distinct principles, are in progress. 
Two of them. New South Wales, and Western Australia, have 
manifested their characters by their fruit—Southern Australia is 
ouly begun. 

When emigration to British America and the United Stntcs 
was the “ rage,” abundance of books of travels and “ Emigrants’ 
Guides,” appeared ; and now that the tide is setting towards 
Australia, there is no lack of works to stimulate emigrating zeal, 
or to direct the intending emigrant. Wc have “ South Australia 
in 18.17-8,” hy Robert Gouger, Esq.; “ Six Mouths in South 
Australia,'’ by T. H. James, Esq.; the “ Land of Promise,” by 
“ One who is going and a “ Hand-Book for Australian Emi¬ 
grants,” by Samuel Butler, Esq., whom, judging from his preface, 
wc may term “ one who has gone.” This is all right enough. “ In 
the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” One publication may 
bn written in too gloniug a style; another, perhaps by a dis¬ 
appointed man, may be cold and depreciating; while a third 
limy be dictated from purely interested motives—an adverti-c- 
ment written large. But surely the truth can be elicited by 
comparison ; and shame would it be, if in this ago of rapid com¬ 
munication nud abundant publication, any delusion should gain 
a general hold on the public mind, or that hundreds of cmigijuits 
should quit their native shores, to live and die in misery and 
disappointed hope. * 

There is one thing which all the Guide-books and Hand-books 
that cau be written, cannot do for a man—to decide for him 
whether he himself is a fit subject for emigration. We read 
about a fine soil, a mild climate, abundance of land, and capital 
prospects ; and perhaps, somewhat tired or disgusted hy tem¬ 
porary circumstances, wc fancy we should like to “ try our 
luek ’’ far away from our present annoyances or inconveniences. 
A man who emigrates in this Imp-hazard way may succeed : but 
he is turning emigration into a kind of lottery. He who emigrates 
in the right spirit, is one who does not start away, from pique, 
or impatience, or any temporary annoyance, hut who coolly 
calculates and compares his chances and probabilities. Such a 
man thinks for himself, and for his family too ; and if" ho is 
determined to work as well as think, and iH able to work, there 
is every reasonable ground to think that lie will succeed, if 
success is within the range of probability mul possibility. 

Mr. Butler has produced a very readable “ llund-Book for 
Australian Emigrants,” though ho has left an opening for an 
imputation on his judgment, by the extravagant manner in 
which ho praises the penal colony of New South Wales. His 
book commences with tho following general description of Aus¬ 
tralia :— 

“ Australia, nr IJr-.w Holland, is situatcd.in the i’arittc Ocean, 
and forms the largest inland in the world. Lying between !> 
degrees and 38 degrees of south latitude, anil 112 degrees and 
153 degrees of east longitude, it forms an extent of - land, which, 
from its geographical position, and its natural productions, abounds 
in interest both to tho philosophical inquirer, and to all who wish to 
mako it the plaeo of their residence. It extends 2000 miles 
from north to south, and aliout 2,000 from cast to west, cut near 
its centre by the tropic of Capricorn,—its northern portion is in¬ 
cluded in the Torrid zone, but-all its southern region enjoys the 
salubrious climate of the Temperate belt. 

“ It has been divided into three principal parts, discovered at 
different periods, each possessed of a different history, but all of 
them having been employed for the purposes of colonization by 
the over-crowded population of the Old World. It consists of 
New South Wales, or Eastern Aifttralia, on the east; South 
Australia, in the centre; ajd the Swan River settlement, or 
Western Australia, on tho west of its extru-tropical range. 

“ New Holland was discovered liy Doi^ Pedro Fernando do 
Quires, a Spanish nobleman, in 1C09. Hie appears to hpve ftiodc 


the land in the vicinity of Torres Straits, and named it Australia 
of tho Holy Spirit; but it afterwards reeeived'the name of Now 
Hollaud, from the number of Dutch navigators hy whom it was 
visited, and whose voyages, if not earlier made, seem either to 
have been the earliest recorded, or the most genoritlly made 
known. Tho Spanish monarch, at the time, was too much occu¬ 
pied with tin- splendid acquisitions made to his foreign dominions 
by the genius of Columbus, to attend to Hie progress of eastern 
discovery, and additional portions of this region of the globe 
wore successively made known by the spirit of commercial enter¬ 
prise, or the good fortune of individuals. The correct and inde¬ 
fatigable Damjiier was the first English navigator by whom tho 
coast of New Holland was visited, lie received his navaleduca- 
tioii among the buccaneers of America, and ill a cruise against 
the Spaniards, he doubled Capo Horn, from the east stretched 
towards the equator, fell in with this continental island, made an 
accurate survey of its shores, which, on his return to England, 
ho presented to earl Pembroke,and which gained hint the patron¬ 
age of William Ilf. 

“ But the illustrious Cook was the first who gave the most 
extensive information, and dispelled many illusions, regarding this 
extensive region, during his first and 1 1 is third voyages in 1770 
and 1777. Previous to this, the eastern coast wnsnlmost entirely 
unexplored, but by him them was made known the existence of 
a vast island, almost equal in extent to the whole continent of 
Europe. .Since that time it has engaged much of the attention 
of the British government nud people. Many experiments have 
been tried, and with varied success, until the tide of public 
approval lias turned so entirely in its favour, that even the wealth 
and the comforts of home, tho length of the voyage, and the dis¬ 
tance of the scene, are held as nothing when compared with tho 
health and the independence of Australia. 

“ Occupying a position considerably nearer to tho south of the 
equator than England is to the north, the climate is consequently 
both warmer in summer and milder in winter than with us. Thu 
most remarkable feature, attested by the report of all w ho llavo 
visited it, is the great uniformity of tho temperature throughout 
almost the whole extent. It is not varied to a high degree even 
nt different seasons of the year, nor liable to sudden transitions 
from cold to heat. So much is this the ease, that invalids from 
India nre now conveyed there instead of being subjected to a 
tedious voyage to Europe, or a laborious over-land journey to 
thu valleys of the Hniinialeh. This peculiarity arises in great 
measure from the largo proportion which sea hears to laud in 
the southern hemisphere ; mi this account the temperature of 
places, at the same distance from tho different tropics, north 
and south, is cooler in the latter than in the former; 35" in the 
ono having been found hy observation to correspond with 37° 
and 311" of the other. For eight months in the year the weather 
is mild and unbroken. Tho sky fs seldom clouded, mul although 
refreshing showers frequently fall, it is subject to none of tho 
periodical rains which deluge the torrid zone. Tho sun looks 
down during two-thirds of his annual course in unveiled beauty 
from the northern heavens, mid for the remainder the frost is so 
slight as hut to require the kindling of a fire for tho purposes of 
great warmth, morning ami evening j while, in Sydney, snow has 
been ho seldom seen as to have endowed it with tho name of 
white rain. 

“ While this is the general characteristic, it must only bo 
understood as the average of the whole, not ns liable to no excep¬ 
tion at any precise period, or at any particular place, which would 
of itself torn! one of the strangest exceptions to the economy of 
nature in every other portion of the earth’s surface, that has 
ever been pyes-nlcd to tho observation of man. The heat is 
greater in the interior than on the sea-coast during summer, and 
the cold moru intense in winter. At Paramatta, the thermometer 
rises 10" higher in summer, and falls the snino number lower in 
winter, than at Sydney. But this is only at noon in sumgicr, 
when the coolness of morning and evening again restores tl;p 
balance; and in winter, the contrast arises from the more than 
European mildness of tin* one place, rather than from the exces¬ 
sive cold of tilt* other. 

« Those statements are made with more immediate reference 
to New South Wales, although applicable to the whole island. 
Bat ill South Australia ' specially, the atmosphere is pure, dry, 
and elastic ; even when tin* hot winds blow, which come periodi¬ 
cally f oU r times every summer, and continue I com twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours ai a time, tile lungs play freely, ami no ditfi- 
culty is felt in breathing. During tlicir prevalence ou one 
occasion, when, according to Dr. Lang, the thermometer stood nt 
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112 and ho had to perform Divine service twice, ho experi¬ 
enced less inconvenience from the heat than he had often done 
in a crowded church in Scotland. This is owing to the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere, which always enables a person to 
endure a greater degree either of heat or cold, than when it is 
charged with moisture. In the humid atmosphere of England, 
such a degree of heat as that alluded to, would have been most 
oppressive, if not intolerable ; and hence arises onr exceeding 
liability to cold and cough, and consumption, which, in an exposure 
to all weathers, and even to those sleeping uncovered on tie 
ground, are unknown in Australia. 

“Being situated at the opposite extremity of the globe, its 
seasons are nearly the reverse of ours. Our December, January, 
and February, is summer there, when the atmosphere, however 
heated, only displays its power in spreading luxnrianee over the 
face of nature, without producing any of its debilitating effects 
upon the human frame. The heat only requires to he endured 
for a few hours during tho day, to he amply compensated for by 
the refreshment of the cooling breeze that sets in in the evening. 
When it is winter there,it is our June, July, and August, which 
is rather a season of rain than of snow, with some slight symptumb 
of frost, which speedily disappear before tile rays of the rising sun. 
Its being situated so much further east, than England, equally 
affects the relations of time with regard to day and night, as to 
summer and winter. The sun rises ten hours later here than it 
docs there ; accordingly, when it is six o’clock in the morning 
here, it is four o'clock in tile afternoon with the Australians. 
Although this is a rent difference, it comes upon tile emigrant so 
gradually during tho voyage, tliut its very existence is unper- 
ceived, and it leads to no practical tendency in its influence upon 
the business of life. ■ • 

“ The salubrity of the seasons is evidenced liy tin- health of tho 
inhabitants. They are liable to few diseases; and those which do 
occur, are represented as in every three instances out of four, 
the result of moral causes. Excess in the use of animal food, 
and of ardent spirits, are there, as everywhere else, the great 
gate-way opened by the hand of man for the entrance of disease 
and death. Temperance, both in eating and drinking, will be 
found by the emigrant the most, effectual means for the preserva¬ 
tion of health; while excessive indulgence,especially in the latter, 
is more likely than even at home to undermine the constitu¬ 
tion, anil to blast tins prospects with more fearful and fatal 
rapidity.” 

Such may be termed a general description of the great island 
of Australia. But as general descriptions convey, after all, very 
little information of a specific or particular kind, we shall follow 
this up by giving some information respecting tin- colonics of 
Western and Southern Australia,. 

TIIE SERRO OF PAS&) OR, SILVER MINES 
OF l*EIlll* 

TnE Semi of Paseo is a vast plain stretching a league and a 
half in width, throughout which, wherever you dig, silver is found 
almost close io tho surfuce. Thu face of the country presents a 
cold and melancholy aspect. Small hills divided from each other 
by frozen lakes, or little plains scantily covered by yellow-green 
grass, compose the scene. On tile highest and largest of these 
hills, IJ97 metres above the level of the sea, a cluster of houses, 
constructed of wood and stone, are grouped irregularly around 
the. mines, whose principal entrance is frequently in the very 
middle of the street. Around the mouths of the shafts, stakes 
and planks arc fixed to prevent tilt earth from falling in. The 
ore is carried from the mine into the court-yard of some neigh¬ 
bouring house, through the crowds of passengers and long files 
of mules and llamas, who cany to tho Srrro everything that is 
consumed thoro—wood, charcoal, bread, even straw for the 
beasts of burden. This necessity for bringing every article uf 
supply from the coast or the interior, gives a very auimated and 
extraordinary appearance to the streets. Every house is a simp, 
where French and English doth, Spanish and Swedish iron, 
silks from India, China, and Lyons, the wines of Madeira and 
Bordeaux, strong rum and brandy, English and Chinese eartlieu- 
ware, porcelain from Limoges, ironmongery from North America, 
accordions, musical Pituff-boxcs; in short everything necessary 
for civilised lifo in tlijs icy climate, and all which can tempt the 
caprices of rich aud viilgar parvenus, arc to he found. In this 
town of gamblers, every one is rid) in his turn ; the pour creole 


who lives on credit at. the next public-house six months of the 
year, often gains during the other six from SO to 200 franes 
a day. 

The labourers who work the mines have no fixed pay ; at tho 
end of their twelve hours’ labour they are permitted to carry away 
a cupacho full of the ore which is heaped up at the mouth of the 
mine, about thirty pounds weight. When the mine is in its or¬ 
dinary state, that is producing eight or ten marcs of silver per 
ciu’om (fifty quintals of ore), th? workman may reckon on from 
three to five reals (from half-n-crown to three shillings.) Hut 
il' the veins that are worked become richer, the capudio will 
.yield him from ten to forty dollars, and this custom lias the force 
uf law. The proprietor of the mine could not, if lie would, pay the 
workmen regular wages. They will have their raparhu of ore, 
whether it turn out mere stones or pure silver. This mode of 
payment has given rise to a species of exchange of which I have 
never met any other example. Every retail shopkeeper is also a 
manufacturer of silver ingots. The Indian or the creole, at tho 
end of his twelve hours’ work, brings his apron full of stones to 
the. public-house. There lie drinks brandy, chicu, eats a ebupv, 
chews earn, smokes his cigar, and pays for all with hits of stone. 
In like manner lie gets all lie wants, clothing, firing, &o. Every 
shopkeeper, male or f-male, is consequently obliged to .obtain 
sonic knowledge of silver ores, which it takes time and a prac¬ 
tised eye to acquire. Nothing is more common than to see a 
fish-woman, seated at the door of her shop, and while superin¬ 
tending the sale of her merchandise, pound up some ere into 
powder, knead it up with mercury, wush it, melt it, and finally 
reduce it to the state of a silver ingot. 

Tile population of the Serro of I'nseo, varies from 10 to Hi,(100 
souls, according to the increase nr decrease of the buia, a term 
used to express the productiveness of the veins of silver. When it 
is known in the country that the mines of the Serro are ill boiu, 
tile population increases by a third, Creoles, Indians, runaway 
sailors, bankrupts, knavish pedlars, assassins, all crowd to have 
them share of the stream of silver, some to labour, and others to 
prej upon those who work. Every one is at liberty to assume 
ilic beam hammer and the chisel of the miner. All distinction 
of caste ceases at the beginning of the first gallery : tlic white 
who despises tile creole, the creole who robs and beats the Indian, 
tile Indian himself, that poor llama of the white men, all become 
equal and companions. For twelve hours they are occupied in a 
stooping posture at the bottom of the pits, the galleries of which 
are net more than three or four feet high : hero they work with 
their legs plunged in mud, formed by the softened gypsum of 
the rocks. When they have with dilficiilt.v worked a hole about 
six inches deep, they till it with powder and spring the mine. 
The thick and sulphurous smoke lias no other issue than the 
narrow entrance of the gallery some hundreds of paces oil'; aud 
it often remains condensed and almost immoveable for hours, 
before it slowly rolls away. Thu fragments of ore arc carried 
away on Hu* hack in the enpacho, the bearers being often 
obliged to creep upon their hands and knees. Every twelve 
hours the workmen are changed mid fresh men go into tho mine. 
The difference of night and day is not known there; when the 
grease in tho little lamp, which each miner carries in his cap, 
begins to fail, the hour of repose is known to bo near. 

This population, who have laboured side by side all the week, 
yet without meeting, these two relays of men find themselves 
united, on Sumlav, ill the churches and public-houses. Not one 
fails attendance at masH ; hut this duty of habit and fear accom¬ 
plished, they scatter tllcmselves among the'different oafeB and 
public-houses of the town, aud give themselves up to gaming 
and debauchery, with all the eagerness of men of strong pas¬ 
sions and gross and vulgar minds possessed of riches. They are 
rich, for who would refuse wino and cards to tile man who, 
although without money to-day, is certain to have whole hags 
full of dollars as soon as the mine shall be in iuia ? and this may 
happen at any moment, and then all their debts are honourably 
paid. 

Those orgies aix? frequently interrupted or followed by quar¬ 
rels, in which the knife is unspuVingly used, and here they never 
use to strike twice ; they fear revenge ; the murdered man is 
thrown into one of tho miues, always open to receive both dead 
and living. The abandoned galleries alone arc left open, for tho 
mines which are worked Tiro closed every Sunday morning. 
1’rofitiug by the absence of tho miners, who all, both old aud 
young, spend Sunday night in drinking or gaming, the huai/ll/i- 
ripas introduce themselves into tlm mine. These are robbers of 
metal, the staple of ‘Peru. Tlic creoles follow this trade, which 


* Translated from the French. 
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is very profitable wlien the mites are in boia. Being themselves 
workmen, they well know the riehest veins. Saturday evening, 
towards the end of the hours of labour, they select the blocks of 
ore they intend to carry away at night, and begin to loosen them 
with the chisel, without separating them entirely, frequently 
one of them conceals himself under a heap of rubbish, and at a 
later hour opens the door for his companions. The activity' of 
these huut/llaripat is #o great, that they have frequently each 
carried off a canon, weighing .fifty quintals, in one night. 

The Indians are rarely dangerous hnagllaripas ; for this trade 
a greater energy is needed, which is only possessed by tho 
whites or creoles. Once eutered, if tho doors nrc closed upon 
them, if the proprietors get information and arrive with their 
people, tho robbers are pursued and hunted from gallery to gal* 
lory. If every means of escape are cut off, a terrible fight 
ensues ; the galleries arc so low and narrow that they can only 
fight one to one, and upon their knees. There is no merry there; 
the most skilful or most fortunate plunges lus knife ui the breast 
of his opponent, and thin duel is ended, only to begin another. 

*M. K. tho prefeet of tho Serro (In Ihiseo, told me Unit every 
Monday morning ten or twelve corpses were taken out of the 
mines, or the little lakes about the town, and nobody could bo 
found to bear witness against tho assassins j for almost all tbo 
miners have been murderers, or will be so to-morrow. If a mur¬ 
derer lias been taken in the fact, and condemned to death, yet he 
will escape from justice if lie can take refuge ill a mine, where he 
cannot be seized, the authority of tho magistrate having no power 
there. This right of asylum is 011 c of the numerous fucros 
granted to the miners nn encouragements to labour, at tho time 
when the king of .Spain claimed the ijuiulo, or fifth part of the 
net produce of the gold ami silver mines. Tims, whilst be was 
lamenting the disorders of the police in bis department, M. K. 
said lie was quite unable to remedy it. Iu the midst of such mi 
assemblage of people of all nations, it is naturally impossible for 
social society to exist. The minds of all tile too much bent on 
one idea to permit the entrance of any other. The excitation 
of wine and play can alone combat the silver-fever which tor¬ 
ments them night and day. This atmosphere is so infections 
that I have seen French and English merchants, whom 1 have 
elsewhere found honest and pacific, persons^* here so bitten 
and possessed by this tarantula of silver, that they bad not 
ail idea, an exclamation, a smile for aught but silver, silver, 
silver! 

The different mines, to the number of nine hundred and fifty, 
eight, which have been worked, belong to companies, or rather 
to associations formed of three, five, or ten individuals who have 
united their capitals and tlicir industry for the purpose of work¬ 
ing such or such a point of the mountain of 1'asco. They are, 
for the most part, Spanish Americans, Peruvians, Chilians, and 
Buenos Ayrians* A few foreigners, French, English, mid North 
Americans, who are engaged in those works, outer into societies 
as mechanics, carpenters, or coopers, but are seldom among 
the managers. As all who are interested in tho concern are 
on the spot, conducting the works themselves, purchasing tlicir 
quicksilver and workmen’s tools; repairing accidental fallings 
in ; cutting canals when a spring rises in the bottom of tbo 
mine ; in a word, superintending all the necessary operations 
with tho activity and foresight of principals, they gain from 
ten to fifty per cent, and they laugh at. the discredit thrown, 
in Europe, on the mines of Peru, as they laughed at. the exag¬ 
gerated hopes of fortune entertained respecting these very mines 
about ten years ago. • In lfe2t, when five trade was proclaimed 
and strangers were received in the country, European specu¬ 
lators, especially English, indulged the most chimerical ideas : 
they saw that under the Spaniards, and with their antiquated . 
method, the mines of Peru yielded annually the or six millions 
of dollars, ami they concluded that the progress of chemistry 
mid mechanics would enable them, if tile mines were iu their 
hands, to command a return three or four times as large. They 
formed numerous companies, the Pasco-Peruvian, the Chilian, 
mid Peruvian, and many others, which ran their course in the 
London share market. • 

Tho management of those undertakings was intrusted to 
ingenious engineers, practised iu the modes of European mining. 
They knew that a flooded mine must bo pumped dry by a steam- 
engine of so many horse power ; that terge furnaces were neces¬ 
sary to melt tile ore ; to grind it properly, mills driven hv steam, 
Ac. Se. They loaded several vessels with heavy machines which 
needed such roads as lead to Manchester and Birmingham for 
their transportation. These vessels arjivc<? at Valparaiso, £o- 


quinibo, Isley, and Callao, and the machines were deposited upon 
the quays, where they remained, since it was fuqnd impossible to 
convey them into the interior, on the hacks of imdos. 

Tin-companies, who had bought very poor or worn-out mines, 
at a very high price, persisted ill working them according to tho 
F.uropcan system ; the engineers grew disgusted ; tho companies 
would make no more advances, without receiving any returns; 
Complaints of deception were heard on all sides, and from that 
time the mines of Peru have fallen into complete discredit in 
Europe. This opinion is ill founded, since an ordinary mine woll 
worked yields , r »0 for 100. Tho richer mines return oven 200 
aud 1100 for 100. The Serro of Pasco sends about three millions 
of dollars to he coined at Lima every year, without reckoning 
the sih er sold in ingots and smuggled out of the country, which 
may lie estimated at olio million of dollars. Tho capital ir. cir¬ 
culation is two millions of dollars, effective value, and one million 
in mercantile hills. Thus a capital of throe millions produces an 
annual return of four millions. 


TOMB OF 1HF. KMI'KROR MAXIMILIAN AT INNSCilUCK. 

This majestic tomb is placed in the middle of the centre aisle, 
on a platform approached liy two or three steps of red marble. On 
the top of a marble roof, raised over it, kneels a colossal figure, in 
bronze, of Maximilian, surrounded by four smaller allegorical 
figures of the same metal. The sides of the. tomb are divided into 
twenty-four compartments, of the finest Carrara marble, (carefully 
covered from the light of day, ami only opened to the curious on 
the payment of a fee,) on which are represented tho most 
interesting events of the emperor's warlike and most prosperous 
career. The exquisite workmanship of these tablets, though cer¬ 
tainly less in the style of M ichael Angelo than of an artist in silver 
or ivory, is most, admirable; and, taken together with the lofty 
deeds qnd royal alliances they record, nppeur to me the most 
princely decoration for a tomb that I have seen or heard of. The 
celebrated monument raised to the memory of the first wife of this 
illustrious prince, Mary of Burgundy, who, with her father, Charles 
the Bold, lies buried in St. Mary's Church at Bruges, greatly as 
the twin tombs are admired, is, compared to this, a toy mid a 
trifle. 

Knell tablet contributing to the splendid biography which the 
sculptures exhibit, is in size about two feet four inches, by one foot 
eight; and every object contained in them is ill the most perfect 
proportion, and for the most part in excellent perspective, while 
the finish of the heads and draperies in the foreground requires a 
magnifying-glass to do it justice. 

Hut, marvellous ns is the eluhorottf heniity of this work, It is far 
from being the most remarkable feature of this imperial mausoleum. 
Ranged in two long lines, as if to guard it, stnnd twenty-eight 
colossal statues iu bronze, of whom twenty are kings, and dukes, 
and noble princes, alliances of the house of llapsburg, and eight, 
their itntely dames. Anything more impressive than the appear¬ 
ance of these tall dark guardians of tlie tomb, some clad in regal 
robes, some cased in armour, and all finished with the greatest 
skill, it would be difficult to imagine. But to enjoy it to perfec¬ 
tion, the church must be empty. When we first entered it, a 
capuchin monk was preaching to a very crowded audience; und* 
though these sable giants reared themselves above the crowd in such 
a style that it would require a preacher of no common eloquence to 
divide attention with them, yet. it was only afterwards, when we 
had the church to ourselves, for the purpose of having the tomb 
uncovered for us. that they produced their full effect upon the eye 
and the imagination. 

I am conscious that it is a sign of great menial weakness to have 
n fancy so easily wrought upon; but 1 declare to you tlult I almost 
trembled as 1 stood before them. Each with most porlruiLlike 
individuality of attitude and expression; each solemn, mournful, 
dignified, and graceful; and all seeming to dilate before your eyes 
into move than human dimensions, as if framed with miraculous 
skill to scare intruders, and to be stationed there by some power 
more than mortal, to keep fitting watch and ward around the mighty 
dead. They look, believe me, like an eternal procession of 
mourners, who shall cease not, while earth endures, to gaze on, 
mourn over, and protect the sacred relics of him who was the glory 
of their glorious race on earth. 

Twenty-three small bronze statue portraits of saints and 
saintesses, all rlaiming kindred with the HJpsbmg-Austrian line, 
are placed on high in front of the choir; a thong which L remarked 
Saint Hichard, King of England.—Vienna and the Austrians, by 
Mrs, Trollope. 
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DECEMBER MORNING. 

The giant ahadowb, sleeping amid the wan yellow light of the December 

morning, looked liko wrecks and scattered ruins of the long, long night_ 

Omniana. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE AT ZANZIBAR. 

The nutom-honso is a low died, or rather lock-up place, for tho ware 
housing of goods ; nnd connected with It Is a wooden cage. In which Blaves 
are confined from tho time of their arrival from the coast of Africa until they 
arc sold. A sale of these poor creatures takes place every day at sunset, in 
the publlo square, whore they are knocked down to tho highest bidder. The 
cage is about twenty feet squerc, and at one time during our short visit, 
there were no less than onohnndrod and fifty slaves, men, women, and 
children, locked up In it! The number imported yearly is estimated at 
from six to seven thousand. There is an Import duty levied upon them, 
varying from a half-dollar to four dollars a head, depending upon the port 
in Africa from which they are brought. Some individuals on the island own 
as many as two thousand, valued at from throe to ten dollars each. They 
work for their masters five days in the week, the other two are devoted to 
the cultivation of a portion of ground allotted to them for their own main- 
ten anec.— Rutckcnbcrpcr's narrative* 

SIR THOMAS MORE'S FILIAL PIETY. 

Pm Thom ah Mohr, being Lord Chancellor of England at the same time that 
his father was a judge of tlioJfinx's Bench, would always, at his going to 
Westminster, go find to the King's Bench nnd usk liis blessing before ho 
went to sit os Chancellor— Raker'g Citron. 

DESIRE OF IMPORTANCE. 

Tho desire to appear Important in the eyes of another Is an almost 
universal passion. Tho great struggle ought to be to direct this desire of 
importance to proper objects, to found the claim to distinction on supe¬ 
riority which is of genuine dignity or use. And what so high ns literary 
fame, where it is well deserved —Sir F. Jlri/riyeg. 

WARINESS OF THE GULL. 

" I have thought It remarkable," says Audubon, 44 liow keenly njid aptly 
Gulls generally discover at once the intentions towards them of individuals of 
our own species. To the pcaconblo and Industrious fisherman they scarcely 
pay any regard, whether he drags his heavy net along the shore, or patiently 
waits until Ins wcll-bnited hook is gulped below the dancing yet well- 
anchored bark, over tho side of which ho lcmri in constant mid anxious 
expectation. At such a time, Indeed, if the fisher has had much success, 
and his boat displays a good store, gulls will almost assail him like so many 
beggars, nnd perhaps receive from him a trifling yet dainty morsel. But, on 
tho opposite side of tho bay, soo how carefully and suspiciously the same 
birds are watching every stop of the man who, with a long gun held in a 
trailing position, tries to approach the flock of sleeping widgeons! Why, 
not one of the gulls will go within three times the range of his murderous 
engine: and, an if to assure him of their knowledge of bis designs, thoy 
merely laugh at him from their secure station," 

MR. JUSTICE JAMES ALLAN PARK. 

The judicial eccentricity of this most worthy man wna tho theme of much 
conversation in tho legal circles, H - * was a groat stickler for what ho called 
“ forensic propriety, M * and always felt extremely fluttered that the Govern¬ 
ment considered him to bo the fittest man to try malefactors, lie presided 
at the trials of Thurtell, Faimtlaroy, Cottier, nnd Green aero. The fact is 
that he was a pains taking man, and summed up a cusp with such extra¬ 
ordinary prolixity, as to lead to the conclusion that ho considered the Jury 
mere Idiots. From his peculiarities we extract the followingAt Clidmsfurd 
Assizes, the undor-slierltr thought fit to Indulge in a buff-colon red waistcoat. 
IT is Lordship eyed him for some time with un angry scowl; at length he 
could not nbstaln from “ forensic propriety." 44 Really, sir, T must beg of 
you to take off that straw-coloured waistcoat. I cannot sit here, sir, and 
behold that waistcoat any longer." The sub-sheriff, of course, did as lie was 
bidden. Upon one occasion, u prosecutor appeared before him, to give 
evidence, who had mustucliios. “What are you, sir?" said the judge. 
“A schoolmaster, my lord," was the reply, 44 A schoolmaster, sir! How 
daroyou come before me with those hairy appendages ? Stand down, sir, 

I shall not allow you your expenses." Upon another occasion n dog barked 
in court. 44 Mr. Under Sheriff, pray, turn thut dog out; It is monstrous for 
a dog to bo barking at his Majesty’s Judge of Asslzo." Tho under sheriff 
commenced serving an ejectment upon what he considered tho canine sinner. 

“ Oh, dear no, sir,” said the Learned Judge! 44 1 did not menn to turn out 
that dog, sir: I have noticed that dog for tho last three hours, and it is quite 
impossible for any dog to behuvu better: 'tisnot that dog, sir." At the 
Winchester assizes, when Mr. Commissioner Williams was at the bar, that 
gentleman was leader for tho plaintiff in an important cam) of trespass: lie 
rose to open a very well-digested speech, but was stopped in tho very 
threshold of his exordium by tho worthy Judge, who wild—“I really cannot 
permit it, Brother Williams: I must maintain the forensic dignity of the 
bar,” The advoente looked unutterable tilings at his Lordship, nnd said— 
“ I do not understand you, my Lord." “Ob. yes, you do; you have a most 
extraordinary tciy on; a very extraordinary wig indeed—really 1 can't permit 
it. You must change youf wig. Such a wig us that Is no part of the cos¬ 
tume of this bur, as recognised by the jurisprudence of this highly-favoured 
country." 


TIIB EYE 

Martin Luther had such a lion like vivacity of the eye, that all men were 
not able to look directly upon him. It is snld that there was one sent, who 
under the pretence of private conference with him should pistol him; hut ho 
was courteously received by him, and so confounded by tho vigour of his 
eyes thut he left him unhurt.— Zning. Theatr. 

THE 44 GREAT FATHER” OF THE INDIANS- 

The Indians of tho United States always give tho title of 44 great fatlior" 
to tho President. This, however, Id diplomatic. It is well known that they 
have a trick of nick-naming tho whites, os they do each other, on more 
primitive principles. Thus, a late delegation, in allusion to the sandy 
complexion of Mr. Van Huren, have always spoken of him, it is said, os the 
44 Red Fox.'* Tho opposition party insist on it they menn more than his 
heard by this; wc cannot, of course, decide, where doctors disagree — 
Aihemrum. 

ECONOMY. 

Economy Is not the “ penny wise und pound foolish" policy which soma 
suppose it to be. It is the art of calculation joined to the- habit of order, 
and the power of proportioning our wishes to the means of gratifying them. 

HOW TO CONSTRUCT A BRIDGE. 

The Persian Princes, when in England, were taken to a military show on 
the Medway, to witness the operation of throwing pontoon-bridges, and tho 
crossing of a body of troops with remarkable rapidity. " Ham-ten ugt f cm 
chc chcezec ugt |a this ull ? is this what it amounts to ?" was the remark 
of tlic elder, when the movement was completed. * * 44 Fh ! chewe pooch 
j usl ,—it is a paltry affair," echoed Tiniotir; “ we can do at least ns well as 
that in Persia."—** Can you ?" said 1; *' as how, prince 44 Why," replied 
ho, " when we have to cross a river with an army, all wc do is to kill a 
thousand sheep or goats, blow up their skins, form them into rafts, covered 
with brandies of trees and earth, anil, Jii*willuh ! over we go." 

THE RESTORATION 

was a mad roaring time, full of extravagance; and no wonder it was so, 
when tile men of affairs were almost perpetually drunk.— Burnet. 

THUNDER. 

The rolling of thunders produced by the reverberation among tho cluuds. 
Arago nnd others, when making some experiments on tho velocity of sound, 
observed that tho explosion of their guns produced a single and sharp sound 
when the sky was perfectly clear; but when encumbered with douds, they 
were attended with a Tong continued roll thut mimicked thunder.— 14 The 
Farth* # 

DELIGHTS OF ROYALTY. 

Of all the descendants of Antigouns, Philip was tho only prince who put 
his son to death, whereas, in the families of other kings, nothing Is more 
common than the murders of sons, nnd mothers, nnd wives. As for tho 
killing of brothers like a postulate in geometry, it was considered ns Indis 
putahly necessary to the safoty of the reigning prince .—Plutarch 

NEWCASTLE SATIRE ON A CONCEITED COLLIER. 

My nyein it's Billy Oliver, 

Iv Bcnwell town aw dwell; 

An’-aw's a diver chop, aw's aliuro, 

Tho’ aw do say'fc mysd'. 

Sic an u diver chop am aw, am aw, am nw, 

Kic an a clivcr chop am aw. 

There’s not a lad iv a’ wur wark 
Can put or hew' wi* me ; 

Nor not a lud iv Bcnwell toon 
Can coax the lusses seo. 

Sic un a diver clicp am aw. 

When aw guns tiv Newcnssel toon, 

Aw myeks myscP sac fine; 

IVur neybors stand and staro at mo, 

An' say, 44 Eli! what a shine !” 

Sic on a diver ehep ».«n aw 

An' then aw walks wi' sic an air, 

That, if tho folks hov eyos, 

Thoy a'wis think it's sum great man. 

That's cum in i* disguise. 

Sic an a diver chop am aw. 

THE EMPEROR 6EVERU8- 

, The Emperor Bcvorus, after many wars, growing old, and upon the point 
of death, allied for an urn, in which (after tho aaelent manner) tlio a»hos 
of their burnt bodies wore to be beBtowed; and, after he had long looked 
upon it, and held it in his hands, ho-_tttered these words: 14 Thou," said he, 
44 shalt contain that man whom all the world was too narrow to confine." 

44 Mors sola fntetur 
Qunntula sint homimim corpuecula." 

44 4 Tis only deUh that tolls 
llow small lie is thut swells.” 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 119, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fraser 
A Co. Dublin: Currv A Co—Printed by Bradbury A Evans, Whitefnan. 
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WALKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OP LONDON. 

KIOHOATB AND HOttNSKY. 

•* Before the geiifolk of this kingdom bo undone. 

Shall High gate Hill stand In the middle of Lundun." 

Old Prophecy. 

n 

Tiir neighbourhood of London does not afford scenery of a 
remarkable character. We have neither mountains nor minerals ; 
no “ craggy rocks, deep dells, narrow ravines, and tumbling tor¬ 
rents the country around is not kept in a volcanic-looking state 
by the smelting of iron ore, neither is the smoke of London pro¬ 
duced from coal raised in its vicinity. Our highest country 
attractions—Beenes that may be visited in occasional short excur¬ 
sions from the metropolis—are no more than “ gently-rising hills 
and bending vales.” But some of these are very pleasant, and 
much of quiet enjoyment is to be obtained from a ramble now and 
then amongst them. There is much, too, of extrinsic interest 
attached to places, from their vicinity to London and connexion 
witli the. memories of celebrated men. A few papers, therefore, 
employed in pointing out, in an unpretending manner, the more 
obvious of such things «s might interest a pedestrian in occasional 
walks, may not he without their use. 

We shall select at present Highgatc and Hornsey. Hampstead, 
■which might be associated witli High gate. must be visited again. 

The main road to Iligbgate from London is the “great north 
road,” passing through Islington. Forty years ago, the Rev. 
Daniel I,ysons, in his “ Environs of London,” wrote—“ Islington 
is situated about a mile to the north of London, oil the road to 
Barnet.” If by London we understand the *' City,” then we still 
say that Islington is a mile north-west from it, or a mile north of 
Fleet-street But it is London all the way to Islington, and 
Islington is part of London —one of the many parts that make up 
the great whole. The ground on which it lies rises considerably 
above the level of the city; and it has been famed from an ancient 
date for its milk and its air. The parish is large, being “ three 
miles one furlong in breadth, ten miles and a half in circumference, 
and containing three thousand acres of land.’' Its fields are 
rapidly filling up with houses, and it has now a population which 
would make a large town anywhere else. But we must not tsrry 
in Islington, for it would require a longer description than can at 
present he given. 

The main road keepl right through Islington and Holloway 
the latter, in fact, is the name given to the houses on either side of 
the spacious road from Hollowny toll-bar to the foot of lUghgate 
hill. The road has the appearance of a continuous street up to 
the toll-bar; but from thence the shops begin to disappear,—the 
road is more country-like, and many of the houses occupied by 
people in the middling ranks of life arc Inscribed as “ cottages,” 1 
or at least have the appearance of villas in miniature. At some 
distance before us the steeple of Higtgate church peeps out among 
trees. Though this is one of the great outlets of the metropolis, 
there is no extraordinary bustle; a carriage or a gig, a stage¬ 
coach or omnibus, may roll past now aud then, but they arrest 
will,nut distracting the attention. Near Upper Holloway church 


a large new structure, which skirts the road,— the ground begins 
to ascend, and by and by we are at the foot of llighgate-hiil, 
where two roads claim our notice. 

Norden, a topographical writer, whose account of Middlesex 
was published in 1593, (it was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and 
the title-page sets forth that the book was accomplished “ by the 
travaile and view of John Nordcu,") tells ns how lUghgate 
received its name. The old road to Barnet, he says, passed the 
hill on the enst j but being “ refused of wayfaring men and car¬ 
riers, by reason of the deepnes and dirtie passage in the winter 
season,” it was agreed between the country and the Bishop of 
London that “ a newe waie should be layde forthe through the 
sayde bishop’s park,” over the hill. And over this hill lay the 
road for several centuries. A sore tug L must have been for 
coaahes, waggons, and cart*; for, though the Mils of Middlesex 
are not very high, Ilighgate-hill is one of the highest, being about 
450 feet nlmve the level of the Thames,—the road from Holioway 
over it rose in half a mile 240 feet. But the publicuns of the 
olden time, whose honses fronted the main street of Uigligato, 
were thankful fur the hill: horses had to be breathed after their 
toilsome ascent, and coachmen and waggoners were nothing loath 
to rest their horses and refresh themselves. In 1809—fifty years 
after various plans had been suggested to get rid of the hill in 
the road,—a project was submitted to Parliament for that purpose, 
hut it was rejected, owing to a successful opposition. In 1810, 
however, a bill was passed for making a tunnel through the hill. 
After the work had proceeded some time, the tunnel fell in on the 
morning of the 31st of October, 1812: the project was then con¬ 
verted into an open cutting, the bridge or arch thrown over it 
serving ns a road from Highgatc on the lop of (lie Mil to Hornsey. 
In a somewhat absurd publication of the year 1812, h liighgate 
publican, who views the innovationAiith no favourable eye, is made 
to exclaim: 

“Hound Highgatc hill 
An envious vale stalls winding to the rifiht: 

Thither, in evil hour, wiUi pickaxe, hod. 

Brisk, mortar, trowel, spade, and wheelbarrow*, 

A (fans of sappers grope their miry « ny 1” 

The new road running under the arch, ufter clearing the hill, 
joins the main road again. Besides avoiding the ascent and 
descent, it saves about a hundred yards, which, to mail and stage 
coaches, running to exact minute-time, is a consideration. 

A few paces up the old or Highgate-hill road, there is a stone, 
like a large milestoce, set up on the edge of the footpath. This, 
the inscription Am it informs us, is “ Whittinoton’s Stone." 
It records the years when Sir Richard Whittington was sheriff and 
” thrice lord mayor of London,” at the end <>f the fourteenth and 
early part of the fifteenth centuries. According to the popular f 
story, it was here that, when a youth, and running away from hia 
employment, he sat down to rest, ami perhaps to look back and 
reconsider what he was about; and his better feelings and young 
ambition were roused by the fancy that the distant chimes of Bow 
bells conveyed the sound of “ Turn again, Whittington, lord mayor 
of London!” In the “Gentleman’s Miig*'zi*i«’’ it is mentioned 
that, from an early |>i*ikh! io the yen* 17 ' N 
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surrounded by i pavement; but that in that y ear a needy or greedy 
parish officer e; rried off all for his own use. .Since then, the pre¬ 
sent stone has been erected. 

Whittington was doubtless one of that class of steady, energetic- 
minded men, who, other things being favourable, are the archi¬ 
tects of their own fortunes. It is difficult to say how & cat became 
connected with him, as the cause of his first success in life. The 
story is, however, a very old one. Whatever way he acquired his 
wealth, though he was comparatively poor und became rich, he 
was no niggardly soul; his charities were large. Let us step aside 
for a little iuto the Archway Road, to look at the new and beauti¬ 
ful range of almshouses which perpetuate his memory, aud have 
been so appropriately placed here. 

The Mercer's Company (Whittington was a mercer) ave the 
patrons of this charity. They have in their possession the origi¬ 
nal ordinances made by Whittington’s executors for founding a 
college and almshouses. On the first page of these ordinances is 
an illumination representing Whittington on his deathbed, (a copy 
of it is in the fourth volume of Malcolm’s “ London,”) surrounded 
by his executors, physician, and the “pouere folk,” the first inmates 
of his charity. Whittington is represented as almost a skeleton, 
raoagre and attenuated. The college and almshouses were erected 
in the city, in a narrow street which still bears the name of College- 
hill. The college was suppressed by Edward VI., bid the alms¬ 
houses remained; a few years ago the old building m the city 
was removed, and the site occupied by the Mercers’ school, and 
the present buildings were erected here. In order to examine 
them, we need not go within the Archway Road toll-gate, ns there 
is an iutimation on it that " each foot-passenger must pay one 
penny for each time of passing." Wc enn enter by this iron gate¬ 
way, just outside the toll-bar. Is not the inspection of this ele¬ 
gant range of almshouses worth all the delay ? The building forms 
a centre, with two projecting wings; or, it will he betlcr to say, it 
constitutes three sides of a quadrangle, open to the road, and 
fenced off from it by a handsome iron railing. In the centre is n 
little chapel, in the pointed rfiyle of architecture. The ground in 
front, up to the. railing, is tastefully laid out, and planted with 
shrubbery; amongst which, in front of the chapel, is a statue of 
Whittington. Altogether, tlidbe almshouses have an exceedingly 
sweet and p'easant effect; and we urc tempted to exclaim—Here 
is a man whose story, however absurd it may be, lias afforded 
d'-light to thousands of youth, and whose bounty lias cheered, and 
will cheer, the old age of hundreds! 

The embankment of the Archway Road, and the brick-fields in 
our neighbourhood, remind us of “ London clay." The substra¬ 
tum of Middlesex, and a great portion of some of the adjoining 
counties, is a blue and blackish clay, lying in some places to a great 
depth, und covered here and there with red clay and gravel — 
" This clay varies very considerably in thickness. Thus, one mile 
east of London it is only 77 feet deep ; at a well in St. Jamcs’s- 
street, 235 feet; st Wimbledon, in Surrey, it was not pierced 
through at 530 feet; and at High Deech, 700 feet." In cutting 
the Archway Road, various fossil remains were found embedded— 
•teeth of fish, shells, &c. 

Clay is an essential ingredient of good soil, and is frequently 
taken to Iced light sandy soil, but, in such a moist country as 
Britain il is apt to be heavy, and requires good under-drainage to 
keip it in profitable working condition. There is an eld rhyme, tint 
* When tlie stunt Until fecit tile clay. 

It is nlVi rnjlaml well a day ! 

lint ivlg n tlie i l.iy Unlit feoU tfic -ami, 

Oli, then, Inin nil fir old IfiiglanU 

Lei us nmv turn out of the Aiehvvay Road, aud go up the lull, 
Bestow mg unotlit r look cm V Whittington's stone” as we pass.— 


The new cemetery at llighgale will ho noticed along with the other 
London cemeteries. 

Highgate, in the sixteenth nnd seventeenth ccntui ics, was just such 
an aristocratic village as Wimbledon in Surrey is now. It is 
reckoned about four miles nnd a half from St. Paul's ; nnd being a 
convenient distance fiom London, and having a considerable repu¬ 
tation ns a healthy place of abode, many of the illustrious men of 
England—men remarkable for their talents, character, anil position 
in society,—had houses here. 11 Upon this lull,” says old Norden, 

“ is most pleasant dwelling, yet not so pleasant as healthful: for 
the expert inhabitants there report that divers who have been long 
visited with sicknesse not curable by physicke, have in a short time 
repayred their hcullhe by that sweete snlularie aire.” He only 
singles out one person as residing hero: “ C'ornwalleys, esquire,” * 
(lie does not give the Christian name,) who, he says, “ hath a eerie 
faire house, from which he may with great delight behold the stateiie 
Citic of London, Westminster, Urebnwyche, the famous river of 
Tliamys, and the countrie towards the southe, verie farre.” 
Lysons supposes this Cornwallis to have been a son of Sir Thomas 
Cornwullis, a man of eminence in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary. The son led a retired life at Highgate during the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

llaeou died at Highgate, on the !)th of April. 1C2(I, at the age of 
sixty-six. His death took place at the house of the Earl of 
Arundel, whose taste for the fine nils led him to collect what are 
known anil kept ut Oxford as the Arundclian Marbles. The far- 
searching spirit of Bacon enabled him to foresee, aud to console 
himself with the reflection, that after-times would do some justice 
to his intellect and general character: but, conscious of that moral 
obliquity which had led him into judicial unrighteousness, and to 
stain his hands with bribery, lie says, in his Will, ” My name and 
memory 1 leave to foreign nations, nnd to my own countrymen 
after some time hr passed over.” Affecting as is the connection of 
his guilt with the history of such a man, it is so far satisfactory to 
reflect that lie stands a signal example of the danger of polluting 
the judgment-sent in such a country as Urituin. 

Space would fail us if we were to indicate the names and 
characters of the more remarkable personages who hnve. lived, or 
who have died, at Highgate. Among tlie houses, there is one which 
was inhabited by, and still bears the name of, the notorious Duke 
of Lauderdale, who was one of the members of the Cabal in the 
reign of Chillies II., and the initial letter of whose title is one ol 
the letters of that then-coined word: 11 A bad statesman and a 
wicked man.” It was from Highgate that the unhappy Arabella 
Slu \rt made her escape, in male attire, from the house of 
Mr. Conyers, previous to her being again seized, to end her days in 
the Tower, a wretched idiot. Not to give a mere list of names, we 
may mention three individuals remarkably contrasted in their cha¬ 
racters and history, who resided at Highgate:—the stern, vigilant 
able, morose son-itl-law of Cromwell, Henry Ireton, who died at 
Limerick while he was lord-deputy of Ireland; Sir ltielmrd Baker, 
the author of the Chronicle of England,—a lively gossip, the greater 
part of whose life was, however, spent in the Fleet prison, or within 
,its rules; und Coe tor Sachcvcrell, a man whose name is now 
known only to the reader of history, though be was ofl.ee tne cause 
of setting the nation in a flamc^ 

Though Highgate is not at all a decayed tillage, yet it 1 ms an 
elderly, grave, nnd even enrt.less look. 11 does not serin to rest its 
pretensions to consideration on outward appearance. Hut sci ving- 
meti, tilling about in stable dress, or passing to mid fro in iiierv, 
let ns know that many of its ohlbrick mansions, if not inhabited 
by tlie Arumlrls or the Perrys, are still tenanted by people «cM to 
di in the world. And doubtless, too, the bakers and the butchers, 
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the tinmen and the chemists, whose shops front the main street, 
can allord to tell ns that the mail and stage coaches no longer 
passing through the village is “ no loss.” 

We must go into one of those public-houses to rest, and refresh 
a little: will the landlord bring out the horns, and administer the 
oath? This silly custom belonged to a boisterous age, when a 
laugh was more valued for itself, than for the cause of laughter. 
A pair of horns used to be kept in each public-house, upon which 
the stranger, on his first visit to Highgate, was sworn “not to eat 
brown bread when he could get white, unlftt he liked the other 
better," and so on, through a number of similar absurdities. 
Lysons, writing in 17!)5, says, the custom, the origin of which he 
did not know, was almost extinct—it exists only in recollection 
now. 

Instead of going round by Hampstead, we will go northwards, 
crossing the road by the Archway, from near the top of Highgate- 
T.ill. 

There is a very fine view to he obtained from the top of the 
bridge or arch ; the road below looks like, a deep ravine; one side 
exhibits a varied and undulating country, the other London, 
“ mighty London,’’—the dome of St. Paul's, and the numerous 
spires, appearing more or less distinct, as the smoke and vapour, 
illuminated by the rays of the sun, are disturbed by the action of 
the wind. 

Advancing a little way on the road, we may either turn down¬ 
wards lowmds Holloway and Islington, or contiuue onwards to 
Hornsey. The day is not far spent, so we will go onwards. Tt is 
six nnlcs from the Royal Exchange to Hornsey, according to the 
omndms men. Our walk takes us through Crouch End—a small 
kind of scattered village, and after walking some time we arrive in 
sight of llornsey church, churchyard, and village. They lie in a 
little kind of dell, and have rather a picturesque appearance. You 
can strike "If the road, through the fields, near a new building 
appropriated ns u girls’ school. The cliureli has been lately nearly 
nil rebuilt, and is a conspicuous object among the imuses which 
cluster round it. 

Hornsey Park is known in history as the, place where the Duke 
of Gloucester, and the Earls of Warwick, Arundel, and others, met 
to oppose Richard II. in l.'id 6 . It was here also that young 
Ed a aid V.. after his father’s death, was met by the Lord Mayor of 
London and five hundred citizens, and escorted into the city, a 
shot l time previous to his disappearance under the guardianship of 
liis uncle Richard 111. A similar procession met Richard’s 
dethnmer, Henry VII. out here, on his return from an expedition 
into .Scotland. 

Rut to return home. There is a narrow lane just opposite the 
girls’ school, and by going down this, and crossing two or three 
stiles, we, shall have a tjplightful homeward walk. The fields which 
we cross, He down the. slope of a “ gentle hill,” and up another; 
and ns we ascend, a fine view spreads out before the eye. From 
the stile at the top of the hill, turning our back to London (which, 
by the way, a genuine Londoner is very loath to do,) a richly- 
cultivated country lies before us, dotted over with villas and vil¬ 
lages s on the left is Highgate, with a series of Uttle hills spreading' 
out from it, on the right a rich and extensive plain, through which 
fl nvs the river Lea, forming a botlhdary between Middlesex and 
E-se\, and for some distance nearly parallel with it, is conducted 
tV i-inul r.lied the New River, planned by Sir Hugh Middleton 
tor -uppluig the inhabitants of Londqp with water. Looking 
tow ml- London, the “great metropolis” seems a shadowy and 
in list in,'t ihintr, tie if the clouds wliicli hnng over it were willing to 
hale ail its vice and misery, and to leave us at liberty to think only 
of its greatness and its grandeur. * • 


We now descend upon Hornsey-wood House, a tavern and tea- 
garden. “ Fitzslcphen incidentally mentions that in his time a 
vast forest was on the nortli side of London, which abounded with 
all the large animals of the chase, among which were wild hoars. 
Probably the thicket now called Hornsey-wood formed part of this 
* vast forest,' the frequenters of which, instead of valorous 
hunters, are now tea-drinking and pic-nic parties of citizens !" 

Continuing our walk through the fields, we begin to ascend again, 
and pass through Highbury, an emiucuce immediately north of 
Islington, which is covered over with rows of houses, some of them 
excellent, und chiefly inhabited by people of moderate income, 
whose business requires a residence in the vicinity of London. 
From thence, through Islington, we may return to what the late 
Mr. Cobbett, unsparingly abused as the “ Wen"—which, with all 
its defects, is the healthiest largo city in the world, and where a 
sober mid industrious man may enjoy much that renders life a 
pleasurable existence. 


i'eaiil Ffsuanr on the coast of ckvlon. 

“The crew of a boat consists of a Tindal or master, ten divers, and 
thirteen other men, who manage the boat and attend the divers when 
fishing. Each boat has five diving-stones (the ten divers relieving 
each other); five divers are constantly nt work during the hours of 
fishing. The weight of the diving-stone varies from fifteen to 
twenty-five pounds, according to the size of the diver 5 some stout 
men find it necessary to have from four to eight pounds of stone 
in a waist-belt, to enable them to keep nt the bottom of llie sea, 
to fill their net with oysters. The form of a diviug.stonc resembles 
the cone of a pine; it is suspended by a double cord. 

“ The net is of coir-rope yarns, eighteen inches deep, fastened 
to a hoop eighteen inches wide, tiiirly slung to a single cord. On 
preparing to commence fishing, the diver divesls himself of all his 
clothes, except a small piece of cloth ; after offering up his devo¬ 
tions, he plunges into the sea and swims to his diving-stone, 
which his attendants have slung over the side of the boat; he 
places his right foot, or toes between the double er.rd on the 
diving-stone—the bight of the cord being passed over a stick 
projecting from the side of the boat; by grasping all parts of tho 
rope he is enabled to support himself and the stone, mid raise or 
lower the latter for his own convenience while he remains at tho 
surface; he then puts his left foot on the hoop of the net aud 
presses it against the. diving-stone, retaining the cord in his hand. 
The attendants take care that the cords are clear for running out 
of the boat. 

“ The diver being thus prepared, he raises his body ns much os 
he is able; drawing a full breath, he presses his nostrils between 
his thumb and finger, slips his hold of the bight of the diving- 
stone, aud descends as rapidly us the stone will sink him. On 
reaching the bottom he abandons tho stonpy which is hauled up 
by the attendants ready tn take him down again, clings to the 
ground, aud commences filling his act. To accomplish this, he 
will sometimes creep over a space of eight or ten fathoms, und 
remain under jratcr a minute; when lie wishes to ascend he 
checks the cord of the net, which is instantly felt by the attendants, 
who commence pulling up as fast as they are side. The diver 
remains with the net until it is so fur clear of the bottom as to bo 
in no danger of upsetting, and then begins to haul himself up by 
the cord, hand over hand, which the attendants are likewise 
pulling. When by these means Ids body has acquired tin impetus 
upwards, he fo.sakcs the cold, jd-ecs Ills hands to his thighs, 

rapidly a-rend* to the Mirbirr. swims to his diving-stone, .. by 

the time the contents of hi- net l.avc been emplud 111(0 I In- boat 
lie is ready to go down again. Gne duel will Luke up in a day 
from 10(1(1 to - 1(100 oy-.li is. They ‘■i-l.loiii c\*vd a imimlc under 
water; the mon common time 1- iit.m tutj^llii.e to iitly-sc-ven 
seconds, Imt wlun irqm s'.cd 10 luuain as long us p. ssibte, they 
can prolong their t-Ln to eciiicllnug more than eighty seconds. 
They are warned to ascend Icy a singing noise in the ears, und 
finally by a sensation similar to hiccups" 

*0 2 
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DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FIRST 
CHAPTER OF CENESIS. 

Those geologists who consider that the six days of creation 
mean precisely what we commonly understand by the word "day” 
—that is, six revolutions of the eurth, each comprised in twenty- 
four honrs—refer all the great changes which have happened upon 
the earth before it was arranged for the habitation of man, to the 
time which is supposed to have elapsed in the spare between the 
first and second verses of the first chapter of Genesis. That is 
to say, the first verse, “ In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth,” is (as was stated in a previous article) a simple 
announcement of the great fact, that God did create the heavens 
and the earth at some period; and then that the second verse— 
“ And the earth was without form and void”—indicates that the 
earth had been in existence, and had undergone some derangement, 
previous to the commencement of that process which fitted it for 
the reception of the human race. 

But those who regard the six days of creation as signifying 
periods of indefinite length, look upon the first chapter of Genesis 
as an authorised and divinely inspired geological history, told in 
brief and simple language, yet recording accurately tlic great 
events which geology teaches occurred on the earth during the 
ages that preceded the appearance of man. They therefore inter¬ 
pret the second verse of the first chapter as indicating the early 
state of our world, when it was covered with a dark abyss of 
waters, in which neither vegetable nor animal life could exist. 
They then go through the other verses of the chapter, and contend 
that the descriptions given harmonise with the great periods of 
time which geological investigation hns discovered. “ Dry land” 
appears; the vegetable kingdom is formed; "the waters bring 
forth abundantly“great whales” are created; and this, it is 
stated, is an erroneous translation, and should be rendered “ great 
reptiles,” thus corresponding with that period when “ reptiles 
were lords of creation,” and moved their enormous lengths through 
the waters or on the shores of the ancient world. Afterwards, 
“ the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind," 
appear, and so on to the creation of man. 

The notion that the six days of creation are periods of indefinite 
length, can be supported by plausible and ingenious hypothetical 
arguments. There are, however, some serious objections to this 
in terpretation. As we have no opinion which we can presume to 
advocate, (considering our knowledge of the harmony of Scripture 
and geology to he yet in a progressive state,) we shall present the 
opposite interpretations in the words of two eminent men, who, 
however they may differ, agree in profound respect for the 
Scripture*. 

l’rofcssor Sillimnn says, that he is aware, “ from mueh commu¬ 
nication with biblical critics ajid divines, how tenaciuus they are 
of the common acceptation of the word 1 day.’ On points of biblical 
criticism we have no right to speak with great confidence, llut 
we may be permitted to remark, that from the best consideration 
we have been able to give the subject, aided by the light afforded 
both by criticism and geology, it docs not appear necessary to limit 
the word ‘ day’ in this account, to the period of twenty-four honrs. 

“i. This word could have no definite application, before tlu; 
present measure of a day and night was established by the instituted 
revolution of the earth on its axis, before an illuminated sun, and 
this did not happen.uutil the fourth day. 

” 2 . The word ‘ day’ is used, even in this short history, in three 
senses,—for light as distinct from darkness,—for the light and 
darkness of a single terrestrial revolution, or a natural day,—and 
finally for time at large. 

** 3. In the latter case then, the account itself uses the word* day* 
in the sense in which geology would choose to adopt it, that is, for 
time or a period of time. 

“In the recapitulatory view of the creation in the beginning of the 
second chapter of Genesis,—allusion is made to the whole work 
in the expression ‘ in the day that the I,ord God made the heavens 
and the earth.’ 

‘‘•I- If the canons of criticism require that one sense of the word 
‘day’ should be adopted and preserved throughout the whole account, 
how are we to understand this verse: ‘ These are the generations 
of the heavens and the earth when they were created, in the day 
that the Lord God made the heavens and the eartli i' Which of 
the three senses shall we adopt? If the last, then the whole work 
was performed not In six days, hut in one day—of twenty-four 
hours, in the popular sense;—in a sufficient period of time, 
according to the geological view. The canons of criticism were 
made by man, and may be erroneous, or at least they may be 


erroneously applied; the world was made by God, and if the 
history in question were dictated by him, it cannot be inconsistent 
with the facts. Why, then, should we not prefer that sense of the 
word used in the history itself, which is in harmony with the 
structure of the globe ? It is said, indeed, that the account in the 
second chapter of Genesis is a different one from that in the first. 
With this the geologist can have no concern ; since he finds both 
adopted in a connected history, he receives them as one. 

“ It is agreed on all hands, that the word here used for day, ia 
that which, in the Hebrew, usually signified a period of twenty-four 
hours, and the addition of morning and evening is supposed to 
render it certain that this is the real sense, and the only sense that 
is admissible, especially as this view is supported by the peculiar 
genius of the Hebrew language. 

“ ltut, we would ask, is it unusual to preserve this allusion to 
morning and evening, when the word day is used for time ? Wo 
speak, for instance, of the life of a man as his day; and in the same 
sense, and in harmony with this rhetorical figure, we speak of the 
morning and evening of life. 

“ In all ages, countries, and languages, this use of the word 1 day’ 
is fully sanctioned, and it is frequently used in the Scriptures in 
the same sense.* Indeed it might not be too much to suppose 
that the arrangement by which the sun was to measure time, was 
not completed until the evening of the fourth day, and then our 
difficulties will he confined to one day, namely the fifth. The first 
three days, obviously, could not bnve hud the present measure of 
time applied to them ; and the work of arranging the crust of the 
planet was so far finished by the evening of the fifth day, as to fit 
it for the reception of terrestrial quadrupeds, which first appealed 
on the sixth day, and finally, man was created, as would appear, 
at the concluMOu of the same day ; of course, the great geological 
revolutions, beneath the bed of the ancient ocean, must have been 
so far finished that the continents had emerged, and thus dry land 
wns provided, both for terrcstrinl quadrupeds and for man, neither 
of which could, before this period, have existed on the earth. 

‘‘Supposing that there aic inhabitants at the. poles of the earth, 
how might they understand the days of the creation ? To them a 
day of light is six months long, and a night of darkness six months 
long; and the day, made up of night and day, covers a year, and it 
is a day too, limited by morning and evening, 

“ Such persons, therefore, must suppose, upon the popular under¬ 
standing of the days of the creation, that at least six years were 
employed on the work. So, at the polar circles, there is, every 
year, one day,—that is, one continued vision of the sun for twenty- 
iour hours, and one continued night of twculy-four hours ; white, 
everywhere within the polar circles, the days and nights respectively 
are for six mouths, more Ilian twenty-four hours, extending even 
as we advance towards the poles, through the time of many of our 
days and nights. How are these people to understand the week of 
the creation, if limited to the popular view entertained in countries 
between the polar circles ? 

*• It is objected, that as the Sabbath is a common day, and that as 
it is mentioned in the fourth commandment., and in other parts of 
tlie Scriptures, in connexion with the other six days, they ought to 
be limited to the same time. 

“We cannot see that this consequence follows. The Sabbath is a 
mornl enactment; all that precedes was physical, relating merely 
to the creation and airangement of matter, and to irrational 
organized beings; the .Sabbath could have no relation to rocks 
ami waters ; it was ordained for man as a rational being, and in 
mercy as a day of rest to the animal races ‘hat were to labour for 
liim : it was a new dispensation, and although the same word is 
applied both to this period and to those that preceded, it does not 
appear to follow that they are necessarily of the same length. The 
first three days that preceded the establishment of the relation 
between the sun and the earth, could have no measure of time in 
common with our present experience, and it appears to he no un¬ 
warrantable liberty to suppose that they may have been of any 


14 * F.itke xvll. 24.—So also shall thn non of nt:m be In lil* day, 

11 John vill. NJ.—Your father, Ahuluitn, rejoiced to s»ee my day : and ho 
saw it and wns glad. 

" 2 Peter i»I. H.—One day Is wit h the Lonln* n thousand years, nu<( a thou¬ 
sand years nbone day. 

•• Genesis ii. 4.—These are the generations of the heaven* and of the earth 
when they were created, in t»e day tluit the Lord Gud mode the earth and 
tho heavens. 

“ Jub xlv. (J.—Turn from him thatQie may rest, till hr shall accomplish as 
nn hireling his day. 

yjob xvili. 20.—They that come after him shall ho astonished at Ills day, as 
they that went before wriV* affrighted, (speaking of the life of the w ickcd) 
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length which the subject mutter may require, although those three I 
days were also verbally limited by morning and evening, and that 
at a period of the creation when there could have been no morning 
and evening, in the sense in which those words are now used. 

“The revolution of the earth on its axis in presence of an illumi¬ 
nated sun, was necessary to constitute morning and evening, and 
it must revolve with the same degree of rapidity as now, in order 
to lmvc constituted tack a natural day, with its morning and 
evening, as we at present enjoy? But the Bun was not ordained 
to rule the day until the fourth of those periods, and it is not 
certain that the early revolutions of the, earth on its axis were, as 
rapid ns now. May we not therefore suppose that the historian, as 
he must employ some term for his divisions of time, adopted one 
that he found in familiar use, but that it is not necessarily restricted 
to the common acceptation of tho word?” 

The opposite view to this, namely, that the six days of creation 
are actually six natural days, is thus explained by Dr. Pye Smith. 

“ We have then six ‘ days,’which I conceive there is good reason 
to regard as six nntural days, six rotations of our globe upon its 
axis, each accomplished in about twenty-four hours. The glube is 
represented to us covered with ‘ darkness,' ns a vast mass, the 
surface probably all water, and with it mingled earthy matter, so 
that it might be called an ocean of mud, and the atmosphere so 
turbid as to be quite dark, had there been any there to have 
witnessed it. And God produced • light.' This (as the following 
operations) is expressed to us in the simple language of antiquity, 
attributing to the intiuite Being the utterance of vocal expression: 

‘ God said. Be light, and light was.’ Nothing can be more beau¬ 
tiful, nothing more energetic, nothing more touching, especially in 
that state of society to which tiie Scriptures were nddre>ged, 
when men would not have understood the dry philosophical style, 
which men in modern times have adopted. \Yc Lhen find reference 
made to ‘ the firmament’—tho atmosphere in which watery vapours 
float. We next find reference made to the separation of land from 
water ; 1 the dry land' is commanded to * appear it wn, iiphcuved 
by those internal forces, the reality of which the whole history of 
the globe attests. We then have the divine power creating vegetable 
nature. And after that, wc road of the bringing fortli of the 
luminaries of heaven. Now this has created a difficulty in the 
minds of many. ‘ God said, Let there be lights iii the firmament 
of the brawn to divide the day from the night, and let them be 
for signs and for season:,, for days and for years, nnd let them be 
for lights in the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the 
earth ; nnd it win so. And God made two great lights, the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night: he made 
the stars also.’ Now can we fail here to perceive the condescending 
luiigen',e which God was pleased to direct his servants to use, to 
meet the apprehensions of the hulk of mankind ? It is impossible 
not to perceive, that this is the lunguage suited to the conceptions 
of the early ages of man. For the sun is put, with the strictest 
propriety, as the greater luminary, but the moon is made the next 
in magnitude; whereas we know that the moon is the smallest 
of all the planets belonging to the solur system, excepting those of 
very recent discovery ; and then, of the planets, three of which are 
amazingly greater by hundreds of hundreds of times than this 
earth, no mention at all is made; they are only included in the 
general affirmation—'the stars also.’ Now men in early times 
conceived the stars in the third degree of beauty and mugnirude 
and importance. 1 mention this, as a proof that it is condescending 
language, meeting the simplicity of the curly apprehensions of 
mankind The true meaning, 1 apprehend, is this—that now the 
atmosphere was so fw clear, that, on the side of the earth next 
to the sun, he was seen shining brightly iu the blue sky, and in the 
opposite hemisphere tho moon and the other heavenly bodies would 
have been seen penetrating the darkness. 

“And tbus 1 could travel over the successive six days, aud show, 
that, in those six days, Almighty power, wisdom, and goodness, 
put forth its direct agency, where necessary, hut, where not 
neeessary, what are usually called the laws of nature, namely, tlrf 
attraction of gravitation and that of chemical affinities, were allowed, 

I may say, or made to exercise themselves; and the result was 
what ^ described—-the creation or animated beings in their re*, 
siiective elements, and of man to be the superior and sovereign 
of them all.” 

Such of our readers as have perused the three articles we have 
given on this subject, chiefly in the wdi'ds of Professor Silliman 
and Dr. Pye Smith, will, we doubt not, admit:—1. That the Bible 
does not contradict geology ; and 2. That, as we advance in know¬ 
ledge, a just interpretation of the Bible will alwgys be found to har¬ 
monise with the discoveries of science, • , • 


STATE OF EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION IN THE 
REIGN OF AMAS1S. 

n. c. 571. 

To reconcile the command, “ not to do evil, that good may 
ensue,” with the fact constantly before our eyes that “ evil pro¬ 
duces good,’’ appears at first sight difficult: we too often forget 
that the rommand is directed to our actions, while the axiom 
applies merely to onr sufferings; and, when tempted to transgress 
an injunction perhaps more difficult to obey than any other in the 
Gospel, how readily can we find precedents for our weakness! 
How numerous are the characters in history to which we can 
refer, in whom the love of justice and other excellent qualities 
blot out from our minds the dark steps by which they attained tho 
opportunity of displaying these virtues ! Among these characters, 
the niuuarrli of whom wc are about to speak is to be numbered. 
The degree of his guilt is doubtful, but his good qualities are upon 
record. Great uncertainty veils the circumstances attending tho 
acecssion of Aninsis, and the direct means by which lie obtained 
the throne of Egypt. Herodotns describes him as of plebeian 
origin, a native of the city of Liuph, in the district of SaTs; buy 
Diodorus asserts that Amasis was a person of considerable conse¬ 
quence ; and we learn from the sculptures of Thebes, that he had 
married the daughter of Psummetielius the Third ; which circum¬ 
stance, together with the fact of his belonging to the military 
caste, uppears to contradict the first-named historian, whose 
account of tlip circumstances of the elevution of Amnsis is as 
followsA pries, the reigning monarch, having sent an army 
against the Cyreneans, received a severe defeat, which so enraged 
the Egyptians against him, that the friends of such as knd been 
slain, with those who returned in safety, openly rebelled. The 
King sent Amasis to quell this insurrection ; but, instead of 
bringing the rebels back to their allegiance, he was persuaded to 
place himself at their head. An outrage committed by the King 
upon I’atarbemis, who had vainly endeavoured to negotiate with 
Amasis, exasperated even those who had hitherto sided with 
Apries, and the greater part without hesitation deserting him, and 
going over to the rebels, the King was left with only the auxiliary 
troops about him ; at the head of whom, consisting of about thirty 
thousand louians and Cnriaus, he jiVeparcd to oppose the enemy. 
Apries was defeated, earned prisoner to Suls, and afterwards 
yielded up, with some reluctance on the part of Amnsis, to the 
Egyptians, by whom lie was put t* death. Apries is the Pharaoh 
llophra of the Bible, and bis death, with its attendant circum¬ 
stances, is thus foretold by Jercmiuh : “ 1 will give Pharaoh 
llophra, King of Egypt, into the bonds of his enemies, and into 
the hands of them that seek his life.” 

This apparent treachery of Amasis rests, however, solely upon 
the authority of lierudotus, —or rather upon the accounts which 
that writer received from the Egyptian priests: there is some 
reason to suspect that Amasis was partly the subordinate agent of 
one of the most powerful monatrhs of antiquity, Nebuchadnezzar. 
This conqueror, according to Josephus, “led an army into Ccelo- 
Syria, of wliich he obtained possession, and then waged war on the 
Ammonites uiid Moabites. These being subdued, he invaded and 
conquered Egypt; and, having put the king uf that country to 
death, he appointed another in his stead.” Whether Amasis had 
solicited tiie aid of the Assyrian monarch in furtherance of hit 
rebellious project, or had merely taken advantage of the disaffec¬ 
tion of the Egyptians to advance lus ambitious views, we calf 
readily imagine that the Assyrians, having extended their con¬ 
quests to the extremity of Palestine, would, on the rumour of 
intestine commotions iu Egypt, hasten to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded them of attacking the country. The 
prophecy of Isaiah was accomplished: " And the Egyptians will I 
give into the hand ofa cruel lord, aud a fierce king shull rule over 
them.” Many were carried captive to ligb)Ioa ; and Amasis 
became king of Egypt, tributary to Nebuchadnezzar. The latter 
fact, proved by the title Melek, which was given to inferior or 
tributary kings, being applied to Amasis in tome of the hierogly- 
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phic legends respecting him, would account for the silence of the 
priests towards Herodotus on the subject of the Assyrian invasion. 
Without mentioning the disgrace which had befallen their country, 
and the interposition of a foreign power, they attributed the ele¬ 
vation of Amasis solely to his ambition and the disloyalty of the 
Egyptian soldiery. 

But it was not ambition nor the love of conquest alone which led 
Nebuchadnezzar to attack Egypt; he was actuated also by revenge. 
Zedckiah had beeu made king of Judea by the Assyrian monarch, 
but, endeavouring to throw off the Babylonian yoke, he made a 
treaty with Apries for that purpose. The latter monarch, however, 
being engaged in war with the Syrians, could not afford any mate¬ 
rial assistance to his ally; and, although “ Pharaoh’s army was 
come out of Egypt, and when the Chaldeans that besieged Jeru¬ 
salem heard tidings of them, they departed from Jerusalem,” yet, 
when the army of Apries had retired, the King of Babylon, again 
advancing to the city, succeeded in taking it, in the eleventh year 
of Zedckiah, rased it to the ground, and carried away the remain¬ 
der of the people captive. The 29th chapter of Ezekiel describes 
the power of Apries and his pride; reproaching him with having 
failed in the protection of Judea, and prophesying the waste of 
Egypt by the Babylonian conqueror. If we reflect upon the 
character of Nebuchadnezzar, wc may well imagine that he needed 
no further stimulus to his revengeful feelings than the possibility 
of success, to induce him to invade the kingdom of Apries; and his 
vindictive spirit might require the deuth of his deposed enemy, of j 
which Amasis might he the unwilling instrument. | 

The mild conduct and political sagacity of Amasis conciliated 
the affections of the Egyptians. From dawn of day to sucti lime 
M the public square was filled with people, he gave audience to 
whoever required it: the rest of the day he spent at the table, 
diverting himself with his guests in a manner not quite consonant 
with the dignity of a monarch. Some of his friends having remon¬ 
strated with him upon this conduct, he replied, " They who have 
a bow, bend it only at the time they want it; when not in use, 
they suffer it to be relaxed; it would otherwise break, and not be 
of service when exigence required. It is precisely the same with 
a man, if, without some intervals of amusement, he applied himself 
constantly to serious pursuits, he would imperceptibly lose his 
vigour both of mind and body. It is the conviction of this truth 
wiiich influences me in the division of my time.” Amasis insti¬ 
tuted a law, obliging every Egyptian once in the year to explain to 
the chief magistrate of his district the means by which he obtained 
his subsistence. The refusal to comply with this ordinance, or the 
not being able to prove that a livelihood was procured by honest 
means, was a capital offence. This law wna also established in 
Athens, by Draco; and Solon commuted the punishment of death 
to that ot infamy, against all those who had thrice offended. 

After remedying the evils that civil commotion had caused, 
Amasis turned his attention to the commercial and military inte¬ 
rests of Egypt. Having fitted out a formidable expedition against 
Cyprus, he subjected that island to his power; being the first who 
bail compelled it to pay tribute. In order to encourage such 
foreigners us were willing to trade with his subjects, (the Greeks 
es|ieria)ly,) lie permitted the latter people to have a settlement at 
Naucratis, which soon became a flourishing town, in consequence 
of the exclusive privileges it enjoyed; every merchant being 
required to unload bis cargo there, or, if contrary winds prevented 
lus making that port, his goods were tuken out, and conveyed in 
boats of Lite country by inland navigation, through or round the 
Delta, to Naucratis. Amasis also permitted the Greeks to build a 
very spacious and celebrated temple nl Helleniumr accompanied 
by many exclusive privileges and distinctions. He likewise pre¬ 
sented .t large contribution to the Delpbians, towards rebuilding the 
temple, itliicli had been consumed by fire; and, having made an 
amicable confederacy with the Cyrenians, he sent a golden statue of 
Minerva, with a portrait of himself, to their city. The last-named 
gift shows that the art of painting was known to the Egyptians, 
ultliough it does not seem to have been carried to any perfection 
by them. ‘‘The fine aits never flourished on the banks of the 
Nile. Hermes may have invented the lyre, but he left it to be 
sounded by the muses of Greece.” Tacitus asserts that the 
Egyptians knew the qrt of designing before they were acquainted 
with letters. Is it not so in every country ? Hieroglyphics are 
merely elaborate signj? for things, used before man is able to con¬ 
dense and arrange his ideas; in process of time hieroglyphics 
become simplified into an alphabet. In Egypt, this would have 


disclosed the hidden mysteries and science of the priests; therefore 
the use of hieroglyphics was encouraged by them. Compare our 
Roman alphabet with the Hebrew, the Syriac, or the Greek ; how 
much more simple it is: the ancient Etruscan and Persepolitan 
characters only exceed it in this respect. That the art of puinting 
is nearly, if not quite, ss old as that of drawing, is shown by 
colourings on the walls at Thebes, and in many edifices of Upper 
Egypt. The lips of the oldest Hindu idols are, many of them, 
coloured red; and this use of mineral substances seems to be 
almost coeval witli man. It follows that the savage, having co¬ 
loured his own body, would, when led to it by circumstances, make 
coloured representations of the objects around him. The Mexicans 
had pictures when invaded by Cortez, but the Mexicans had lost 
their civilization. 

Besides the presents above mentioned, Amasis gave to the 
temple of Minerva at Sindus, said to have been built by Danalis, 
two marble statues and a linen corslet, “ deserving of admiration 
and to the temple of Juno at Samos, two figures of himself carved 
in wood. The kindness shown by Amasis to Samos was owing to 
the friendship which subsisted between him ami 1'olycrutes, the 
son of Eaccs, who bud forcibly possessed himself of that island. 
11 But the wonderful prosperity and uninterrupted successes of 
Polycrates excited the attention and anxiety of Amasis ; and, as 
they were observed by him continually to increase, he was induced 
to write him the following letter: 

‘'‘amasis to rOLYCaATss, 

‘ To learn that a friend and ally is blessed with prosperity, cannot fuQ 
to give mo the greatest satisfaction; hut. knowing the invidlousmsw of for¬ 
tune, your extraordinary success excites my apprehension. For my own 
part, If 1 might bo allowed to choose for mysulf or those I regard, 1 should 
prefer prosperity on some occasion!), on others disappointment, ami thus 
pass through life with an alternation of good and evil, rather than he fortu¬ 
nate in every undertaking. For I never reineiubor to have heard of a mail 
bleased with unceasing felicity who did not end his career ovei« helmed 
with calamities. Take, therefore, my advice, and apply this counterpoise 
to your prosperity; endeavour to discover some favourite object whose loss 
would occasion you the deepost regret; and, as soon as this has been ascer¬ 
tained, remove it from you in such a manner that it can never be recovered. 
If, then, your good fortune still continues iineheijuored by adversity, I 
strongly recommend you to repent the remedy 1 propose.' ” 

Polycrateg, having seriously deliberated upon this singular 
piece of advice, determined to follow it; and, accordingly, he 
fixed upon a signet ring, which he was in the habit of wearing, as 
being, of all his treasures, that which he the most valued. This 
riug has been the subject of some controversy. Herodotus calls it 
an emerald set in gold; Pliny gays it was a sardonyx, adding, that 
in his time they showed a ring at Rome, in (lie temple ot Concord, 
given by Augustus, which was said to be that of the Samian king. 
The matter is scarcely interesting beyond the evidence it gives of 
the art of engraving on precious stones being practised at this time. 
Resolving to sacrifice the ring, he embarked on hoard a fifty-oared 
vessel, and, being taken to a considerable distance from the land, 
he threw the jewel into the sea, in the presence of his attend nits, 
and returned to Samos. The sacrifice, though voluntary, afflicted 
him much; but five or six days after, a fisherman, having caught a 
fish of great size and beauty, brought it to the palace as a present 
to the king, deeming it too fine to be exposed for sale in the 
market. Polycrates, gratified with the attention, ordered the mail 
his supper in the palace. Shortly after, the servants, on opening 
the fish, discovered the ring, which the king received joyfully, and 
concluding that such a circumstance could only he the effect of 
divine interposition, carefhUy noted down ^every particular, and 
sent it to Egypt. Amasis, on perusiug his friend’s letter, telt 
convinced that it was out of the power of one mortal to deliver 
another from the fate which awaited him ; and, fearing that 
Polycrates could not terminate his days in tranqndlity, lie sent a 
herald to Samos, disclaiming all future connexion with him lest, in 
any calamity which might befal Polycrates, be might be obliged, as 
a friend and ally, to bear a part. 

■ This conduct certainly reflects no credit on the moral character 
of Amasis, however consonant it might be with policy. But 
Diodorus gives a very different [pa sun for his withdrawal from the 
alliance of Polycrates: disgust at the tyrannical conduct ^f the 
latter, not only towards his own subjects but to strangers; conduct 
which must eventually bring about his ruin. This historian is con¬ 
firmed by other writers, Herodotus among the rest, respecting the 
disaffection of the Samians'towards their king: several of them fled 
to Crete; and Polycrates, suspecting the fidelity of others, and per¬ 
haps willing to revenge himself for the desertion of Amasis, sent 
to Cambyses, who ,was then meditating the invasion of Egypt, 
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entreating him to demand supplies and assistance of the Samians. 
With this private intimation Cambyses publicly complied; and the 
Samian king, selecting those whose loyalty he doubted, sent them 
in forty triremes to Cambyses, requesting him by all means to 
prevent their return. These people, however, instead of proceed¬ 
ing to their destination, repaired to Sparta, and implored the 
assistance of the Lacedemonians, which was granted; and an 
army was embarked against Polycrates, in which expedition the 
Corinthians also joined. The flaet besieged Samos; but, after 
remaining forty days before the place without any advantage, the 
Lacedemonians returned to Greece ; while those Samians who bad 
taken np arms against Polycrafes, seeing themselves forsaken by 
their allies, embarked for Siphnns, one of the Cyelndea. These 
islands were all eminently beautiful, and each was distinguished by 
some appropriate excellence. From Paros came the marble whose 
beauty lias furnished the poet with similes in ancient and modern 
times; Andros and Napoa produced the most exquisite wine; 
Amengos was famous for u dye, made from a lichen growing there 
in great abundance ; and the riches of Siphuos, now Siplmuto, arc 
rxtolled by many ancient writers. At this time the power of the 
Siphnians was very considerable; and, being insulted by the 
Samian ambassadors, they collected their forces to expel the 
strangers, but were defeated, uud compelled to pay a hundred 
talents. 

To return to Polycrates. Orneles, a Persian, and governor of 
Sardis, having been reproached by a companion for never having 
attempted to add Samos to the dominions of his master, lying 
contiguous, as the island did, to the province which lie governed, 
determined to effect the death of l’olycratcs, on whose account ho 
had been reproached. Knowing the character of the Samian 
king, and that he projected the subjection of Ionia and the 
islands, Oroctcs despatched a messenger to him, with intimutinu 
that Cambyses having determined on the death of the Persian, he had 
resolved to escape, and was willing to place himself anil his wealth 
at the. disposal of Polycrates; by wbieli me.ans the latter might 
easily obtain the sovereignty of Greece. With these overtures the 
king was extremely delighted, for liis love of money was exces¬ 
sive ; and, after sending a messenger to meet Oroetcs, ho sailed 
himself for Magnesia, accompanied by many of liis friends. As 
soon, however, as he arrived at that place, he was put to a mise¬ 
rable death by Orcutes, and his body fixed to u cross. His friends 
were dismissed to Samos, but the servants of those who had ac¬ 
companied the king were, detained in servitude. Thus terminated 
the life of Polycrates, “ of all the princes who ever reigned in 
Greece, those of .Syracuse alone excepted, the most magnificent.” 
The alliance or friendship of Amasis could not have saved Poly- 
crale.i from this fate ; and, in fact, the storm which at this period 
impended over Egypt might have involved him in the fate of that 
country, while it would have prevented Amasis from giving him any 
assistance against his rebellious subjects, had the latter been in¬ 
clined to do so. But here again good springs from evil. Diodorus 
and other authors affirm that it was the tyranny, not the recom¬ 
mendation of Polycrates, which drove the “ Samian sage,” 
Pythagoras, from his native island to Egypt, there to study the 
religious mysteries of the priests, and to acquire those profound 
scientific truths winch modern investigation lias but confirmed, 
scuiccly surpassed. Thales and Solon also visited Egypt during 
the reign of Amasis ; the latter carrying back with him the foun¬ 
dations of those laws which have reudered the Athenian code so 
celebrated. Let ns inquire in what state was science in Egypt in 
the reign of Aninsis, Even the Greeks themselves inform us that 
geometry was studied m Egypt from the most remote antiquity. 
According to Pluto, this science was invented by Thoth, to whom 
the Egyptians were indebted for the use of letters,—according to 
Mane.tho, before the flood. Upon this intricate subject we will not | 
enter ; merely noticing that the dispassionate and lucid author of | 
“ Origin#*” "sees no reason why the fact should be deemed 
improbable.” The erection of the pyramids is sufficient to show a 
considerable proficiency in geometry; and as to astronomy, is notal 
our present system that which Pythagoras learned in Egypt? lor I 
wo believe f hat the opinion that Pythagoras, at the age of twenty- 
two, carried into that country more learning and acience tnan the 
prieats, devoted to its acquisition, had been able to obtain in the 
course of many centuries, is now exploded. Admitting that 
Pythagoras went into Egypt for the purpose of acquiriny know¬ 
ledge, not of Irammittiny it, what decree of knowledge did he 
acquire ? He. was taught that tjje sun was the. centre of the pla¬ 
netary system ; to attempt to measure the distance between the 
earth, the sun, aud the moon; to determine th^size of these orbs; 
and to calculute the periods of the revolutions of the stays and 


planets. Pythagoras understood the cause of a Junar eclipse, and 
held the sntnuiopimon as the moderns respecting the nature ot the 
moon,—its mountains, valleys, and seas; his disciples described 
the diurnal motion of the earth; and they likewise taught that the 
dinmeter of the moon is about u third of that of the earth : modem 
astronomers have determined it to be greater than a fourth. They 
also said that the moon’s mass is to that of the earth as 1 to 72 f 
Bernouilli says, as 1 to 71. The Pythagoreans understood the 
form of the comets' courses, and gave hints of a plurality of ha¬ 
bitable worlds. All this shows an advanced stage of astronomical 
science. How the Egrptiuu priests had acquired it,—whether it 
were the remains of untediluviau learning, imperfectly trau-initted 
by tiie great patriarch to lhe renewed wqrld, or whether it were the 
fruit of the incessant application of the Egyptian priests, we can 
only conjecture; but the first supposition aequ.res some credit 
from the fad that the Egyptians omitted to place among the con¬ 
stellations siime of the most remarkable of the animals which they 
adored; while they acknowledged the figures of the beat and the 
lion, animals which t. ey could uc acquainted with only by de¬ 
scription. 

The Egyptians could scarcely ho ignorant of the uso of the 
mechanical powei s in the age of Ama-is. That monarch erected at 
Sals a splendid building iu honour of Minerva ; “ lint, what in my 
opinion,” says Herodotus, “ di serves the greatest admiration, issu 
edifice of n single stone, brought front the city of Elephantine, a 
distance of about twenty days’ journey. Two thousand men, chosen 
from the class of boatmen, were employed foi the space of three 
years in transporting it to Su'is. Its external length is twenty-one 
euhits, its breadth fourteen, and height eight; and, in the inside, 
it measures eighteen eubits and twenty digits in length, twelve in 
breadth, and five in height. It stands near the entrance of the 
temple; ami the reason of its being left in this spot was that the 
architect, wearied with the tedious duration of the undertaking, hud 
been heard to fetch a deep sigh, while they were employed in 
drugging it forwaid; upon which Amasis, who happened to be pre¬ 
sent, gave ordevs they should stop and carry it no further. Some, 
however, affirm, that one of the men while moving it with a lever 
nos crushed to death, and thul on this account they were ordered 
to desist.” From Elcphuntinc to Assounn, where the granite 
quarries may still be seen, to Saiis, is about 700 miles by laud ; the 
river must have been crossed once at least. Many monuments still 
exist in different purts of Egypt, bearing the name of Amasis, pre¬ 
senting memorials of the encouragement which he gave to archi¬ 
tecture, aud other brunches of art. Alay wr not rejoice when we 
read that this monarch died six months before the invasion of 
Cambyses ? 1 laving reigned forty-four years, feared and respected, 
and having succeeded iu the latter part of his reign in frei mg liis 
eouutiy from the Babylonian tribute, lie was spared the misery of 
seeing Egypt fall under a more oppressive conqueror even than 
Nebuchadnezzar ; a conqueror whofltmply fulfilled the sacred pro¬ 
phecy, that Egypt should be “ utterly waste and desolate. It shall 
lie the basest of kingdoms; neither shall it exalt itself any more 
above the nations.” The Persian iconoclasts doomed to destruction 
the monuments of Egyptian learning and science; and it has been 
truly said that “ it was the supersiition, and not the science, of 
Egypt, that survived the iron rule of her Persian despots.” 

Of the fine arts iu Egypt little need he said. We have seen that 
they were acquainted with painting: their linen and embroidery, w# 
learn iu the Bible, were highly esteemed ; the eoiselct given by 
Amasis to the temple of Mmirvaat l.indus was “of linen, but 
there were interwoven in the piece a great number of animals richly 
embroidered with cotton and gold : every part of it deserved admi¬ 
ration i it was composed ot chains, each of which contained three 
hundred and sixty threads distinctly visible.” tlluss was in use 
with the Egyptians for various purposes; Herodotus, who lived 
about a century alter Amasis, says, that in Ethiopia it wus so nbun 
dant that coffins were made ot it; it lias even been said that the 
Egyptians knew the art of making glass malleable. It is probable 
that they were even acquainted with the formation and use of* 
lenses. 

As early as the time of Moses, the Egyptians understood the art* 
of tanning and dyeing. Josephus says that tlm purple dye waa 
obtained from a flower; hut it was the Jahthyophayi who presented 
the purple robe to Cambyses, according to Herodotus, and thil 
makes it mure likely to "have been procured from a species of 
murex. The lately explored remains of Hetra show that the 
Edomites knew that water will rise to it* ow^level; and we might 
almost imagine, from the account of Herodotus, that the Arabians 
supplied the army of Cambyses with water upon the same 
principle. 
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PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. 

Since we last noticed this carious and interesting discovery, 
Mr. Talbot bas, with a liberality worthy of a philosopher and a 
lover of Ids country, communicated his whole process in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Royal Society, und, by thus putting the 
world in possession of the secret of the art, has taken the most 
certain means of ensuring its perfection. The short and simple 
process for preparing the sensitive paper, ou which the drawing 
it to bo made, is as follows:—The paper, which should be of a 
good firm quality and smooth surface, such as superfine writing- 
paper, which has been found to answer exceedingly well, is 
dipped into a weak solution of common salt, and wiped dry, by 
which means the salt is uniformly distributed throughout its 
substance. A solution of nitrate of silver, six or eight times 
diluted with water, is then spread over one surface only, and 
dried by the fire ; and the paper is fit for use- The paper thus 
prepared, although it is sufficiently sensitive for receiving the 
impression of a strong light or a summer sun, is not adapted for 
use in the camera obscura. To obtain this degree of sensibility, 
it is again dipped in a weak solution of salt, wiped dry, and again 
washed with the solution of nitrate of silver, each succeeding 
operation gradually increasing the sensibility; and this is repented 
until the necessary degree is obtained. If, however, it is repeated 
too often, the paper is opt to darken of itself, which shows that 
the operation has been carried too far. “ The object,” ssys Mr. 
Talbot, " is to approach to the extreme of sensibility as near as 
poiisible, without reaching it; so that the substance may be in a 
state ready to yield to the slightest extraneous force, such as the 
feeble impact of tbc violet rays when much attenuated. Having, 
therefore, prepared a number of sheets of paper, with chemical 
proportions slightly different from otic another, let a piece be cut 
from each, and, having been duly marked or numbered, let them 
be placed side by side in n very weak diffused light for about a 
quarter of an hour; then if any ouc of them, as frequently 
happens, exhibits a marked advantage over its competitors, 1 
select tite paper which bears the corresponding number to be 
placed in the camera obscura.” 

There are two methods of fixing the drawings and destroying 
the sensibility of the paper as soon aa the requisite impression 
hns been procured. The first is a weak solution of iotlide of 
potassium, which, when washed over the prepared paper, forms 
an iodide of silver, which is, absolutely unalterable by sunshine. 
Care i* necessary in its use, for if it be too strong, it attacks the 
dark parts of the picture. It is therefore advisable to make trial 
of it before use. 

The other mode is more si it, pie and quite as efficacious, but it 
may excite surprise to find that insensibility is produced hy one 
of the very agents used to procure sensitiveness. It is nothing 
more than to dip the picture into a strong solution of salt, wipe 
off the superfluous moisture, and dry it. Hence it appears that 
the sensibility of the paper entirely depends upon the proportions 
between the salt and the nitrate of silver, and that when these aie 
varied the effect is no longer the same. “ When,” continues Mr. 
Talbot, “ the picture thus washed with salt, and dried, is placed 
in the sun, the white parts colour themselves of a pale lilac tint, 
after which they become insensible. Numerous experiments 
have shown to me that the depth of this lilac lint varies according 
to the quantity of salt used relatively to the quantity of silver ; 
but, by properly adjusting these, the images may, if desired, be 
retained of an absolute whiteness. Those preserved by iodine 
are always of a very pale primrose yellow, whieh*has the extra¬ 
ordinary and very remarkable property of turning to a full gaudy 
yellow whenever it is exposed to the heat of a fire, and recovering 
its former colour ugain when it is cold.” 

It does not appear that the process by which Mr. Talbot 
obtains these effects is the some as that of M. Daguerre; but, ns 
that gentleman still keeps his method secret, we cannot determine 
the point It appears that M. Daguerre has not done full justice 
to M. Niepce, from whom, he says, he received the first hint of 
the process, who appears to have been quite as Air advanced in 
the process in 1829 as M. Daguerre is in 1839, and that he had 
even succeeded in obtaining impressions on paper taken from the 
pewter plates used by him in his process. Neither M. Daguerre 
nor M. Niepce (who‘‘died several years ago) appears to have stie- 
eeeded in rendering paper susceptible, ail their experiments having 
been made with metal plates. 


LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG. 

It was on a lovely morning in the spring-time of summer, that 
the coach stopped at the gate of a pleasant cuuntry-housc, where 
bewildering shrubberies, fair lawns, and brilliant flowers, were the 
fit ornaments to the hospitable mansion they summnded. A 
traveller, a portmanteau, and, though last not least, a hat-box, 
that sinr-qua-non of a masculine wanderer, were deposited. A 
hat-box is a mysterious thing; what wonders are not, or may not 
be, contained within that little insignificant case—especially if the 
hat-box comes from foreign climes? But it was not so in this 
instance, and it contained nothing contraband;—nothing save u 
hat, which would have been the envy of Rotten-row, had it 
ever been exposed to that dusty atmosphere. But as yet it was 
virgin,—unpolluted by any zephyr. Its master rang at the gate 
impatiently, and the lodge-keeper quickly answered ; but, ere the 
traveller set bis feet within the gate, a surly, pugnacious animal of 
the canine species flew at him, and did his best to make acquaint¬ 
ance, an intimate and particularly disagreeable acquaintance, with 
liis legs. This rude and unlooked-for mode of salutation was 
promptly returned by a somewhat severe chastisement from the 
cane carried by the traveller:—the dog ran away howling. The 
lodge-keeper looked aghast.—“ Sir,” said he, *• Sir, do you know 
what you have done?—you have beaten Solomon.”— 11 Beaten 
him I of course I have,” replied the traveller; “why do you 
suffer such an ill-conditioned brute about the place ? ”—“ Ah, 
Sir, he is somewhat of a cur to be sure, but he is our young 
mistress’s pet for all that; and no one here dares to beat him. 
But allow me to conduct you to the house.” So saying, the man 
took up the portmanteuu and bat-box, and led the way. The 
stranger followed, but, sighing, said, “ Alas, my friend ! * Love 
me, love my dog,’ may be a true saying, but it atigurs ill, 1 ' 

Julius Ormond found his friend Jefferson in his dressing-room, 
sitting before a secretaire, and plunged in so drep a reverie that he 
did not at first perceive his entrance. He looks tolerably un¬ 
happy for a bridegroom, thought Julius, but it is certainly a hold 
undertaking for a man to rush into matrimony, especially when 
one’s mistress has such a pet as Solomon. “ How is it with you, 
my frieud,” said he, approaching Jefferson, who started from a 
reverie j “ when is the marriage-day ?” 

“I hardly know; three days hence, I believe,” replied the 
bewildered bridegroom. 

“ You believe ! you are an ardent lover. Come, come, there 
is something wrong here. Tell me what all this means.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Jefferson, “ take care what you say; the 
very walls have ears.” 

“ There,” said Ormond, sealing himself close to his friend, 
“ now we are literally tttc-a-lAc, open up your griefs.—Now 
begin.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Jefferson, heaving a deep sigh, “ when I wrote to 
you to couie down here to Mr. Anderson’s, I was in an excess of 
enthusinsm; I beheld the future through a flattering medium, and 
everything was coulrur <lr t use." 

“ And now you have seen the reverse of the medal?” inquired 
Ormond. “ 1 can guess at the evil. There is a deficiency in the 
portion?” 

“ Quite the contrary. It is double what I expected.” 

“ Then I suppose there is something objectionable in the con¬ 
nexions of the fitmily. A cousin hns been hanged or sent to 
Sydney at the expense of the public?” 

“ No such thing, tlte family is as respectable as any in the 
county.” 

“ Well then, Miss Celestina owes her figure to her stay-maker? 
1 have hit the m rk at last.” 

“ You are wider than ever. Her figure is as light and symme¬ 
trical as a Grecian nymph, the votaress of Diana." 

“ Then there is a lover in the case?” 

“No such thing; I am quite positive she has never loved 
/my one.” 

“ Except Solomon.” 

“Oh, groaned Jefferson, “ you have seen that brute then? 
Has be bitten you I” 

[ “ No, but I have beaten him.” 

“ God bless you for it That cursed animal ia the cause of all 
my cares.” 

“ How so 1 ” 

“ Why, you know I ubominatc all animals, particularly dogs. 
He, I suppose, saw my antipathy in my face; for, from the 
moment I came here, he has lost no opportunity of annoying me. 
The first time he bit me, I laughed; the second, I looked black; 
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the third, 1 begged that he might be tied up; but I had far better 
have tied my tongue and buffered iu silence. Mr. Audersun 
thought my complaints very reasonable, and ordered the beast to 
his kennel; but Celestina pity me, my friend! Oh, I was “a hard¬ 
hearted monster,—a wretch, to wish to deprive the innocent 
animal of his natural liberty; my conduct was a sample of the 
tjramiy of man, who always domineers over the weak ; it wag a 
sample of my comluet'to a wife : was I not aware that liberty was 
the gift of - Heaven, and that hb who deprived the meanest crea¬ 
ture of its birthright was a miserable wretch!’" Oh, how my cars 
have aehed with the reverberation of her reiterated reproaches ! 
Thus we have gone on for a whole wrek, and this abominable 
Solomon is a stumbling-block in the way of my marriage. His 
harking might be borne, hut he bites." 

“ Pooh, pooh,” replied Ormond, “ why should you quarrel with 
your intended about a dog! You must'put up with it till the 
wedding-day is over, and the first thing you do the next morning 
will be of course to shoot him." 

11 1 have tried to comfort myself with that idea, but these dis¬ 
putes have drawn forth so much of Celcstina's character, that 1 
begin to be alarmed at the prospect of the future. She is so 
capricious, wilful, unreasonable—in fact, quite a spoiled child.’’ 

Ormond, after changing his travelling dress, accompanied his 
friend to the drawing-room, where they found their host, the 
intended futher-in-luw of Jefferson, and shortly before dinner was 
announced they were joined by two ladies: the first, u pretty woman, 
about twenty-five, the young wife of an old gentleman, who was 
in conversation with Mr. Anderson at their entrance, was scarcely 
glanced at by Ormond; but the sight of the second sent the blood 
to his henrt, and thence, though he was all unused to blush, it 
mounted, ill despirc of all his efforts at stoicism, to his temples. 
It was she, that lovely, sparkling unknown; whose eyes had 
found their way to his heart one well-remembered night at the 
opera, and whom he had vainly sought for since. His confusion 
caused him so much embarrussment, as he paid his compliments 
to tl.e ladies, that his friend began to be ashamed of the awkward 
bridemau be had chosen, but the nnnounccmcut of dinner put nn 
end to all further difficulties. Ormond seized the opportunity, 
and, perceiving that Jeft'erson was very backward in proffering 
his services, offered his arm to Celestina, and thus contrived to 
sit next her at dinner, in the course of which he used all his art 
to penetrate the character of a woman, whose conduct gnvc so 
much uneasiness to her future husband. She was so young nnd 
unsophisticated, so slender and buoyant, so much a child, that 
you felt nlmost inclined to inquire after her doll. Her figure, at 
once regular and delicate, presented a most charming contour. 
Her large black eyes, whose cloudy radiance seemed to presage 
lightnings, am! yet shone with the brightness of innoeence, spread 
a charm nroutid her which it was difficult to withstand. 

It is needless to follow the proceedings of dinner, although to 
Ormond they were of very considerable importance, so great was 
the charm of the fair git l by whom lie sat, so original were the 
few remarks she lei fall; her manner was so marked by the 
playful impetuosity of a spoiled child, and yet so chastened by 
womanly dignity, that lie much wondered that ids friend Jefferson, 
his senior, by the way, of some five years, should have taken the 
affair uf the dog so much to heart. The dinner ended at laat, 
the ladies withdrew ; and the younger gentlemen, after paying 
proper attention to their host’s claret, left him and his more 
ancient friend to enjoy the Inst bottle and the last srrap of politics 
by themselves, ami flight the more agreeable charms of female 
society. They fouifd the ladies iu the billiard-room, where 
Celestina was making the balls hound as wildly as her own joyous 
spirits. They agreed to form a party, two against two, and 
drawing lots for partners, Vortunc for once was wise, ami the 
affianced pair were opposed to Ormond nnd Mrs. He Quinoy. 

Celestina entered into the game with all the vivacity of infancy, 
now laughing at her adversaries, then scolding her partner, and 
herself when she failed; vexed when the could not laugh, and 
laughing after each vexation. The game was nearly ended, and 
Celestina danced with joy. Thjpe points more would win the 
game, and if the red hall wfere pocketed it would be secure. It 
was Jefferson’s turn, and, according to his custom, he took a long 
and steady aim, but, whilst he was deliberately poising his cue, 
the impatient Celestina rested her white hand on the cushion, and 
looked into his eyes, llis aim was altogether distracted, and he 
pocketed his own ball without douching any other, and the game 
was lost. Celestina screamed aloud, and stamped her little foot. 
“ Yon abominable creature!” cried she; “ a c^xld could have made 
the stroke,”—-and her eyes flashed lightnings. , • 


“ 1 was looking at you,” said poor Jeffcrsqn, with a contrite 
aspect. 

“ Looking at me! I never look at you. I tell you, you have 
done it ou purpose!” 

“ We shall win the next game," supplicated Jefferson. 

“ Win it by yourself then. 1 shall play no more.” So saying, 
the wilful girl walked to the window, and began to play the golop- 
ade in (iustavu* upon the glass. 

Vexed to his soul, poor Jefferson challenged Mr*. Do Quincy 
and Ormond, oftering to play alone against them, but Mrs. Do 
Quincy declined, and, seating herself on a bench overlooking the 
table, declared she would rather take a lesson from the young 
men. They begun to play, Ormond with indifference, Jeflerson 
measuring each stroke with the utmost care, and, from too great 
nicety;, missing severul. Celestina still drummed the gnlopade 
upon the window. At length, just ns the game was thrown into 
Jefferson's hands, and lie, with the characteristic indecision of 
weuk minds, was balancing his cue, and pondering upon his 
stroke, she threw open the window und called to the gardener, 
who was passing below. 

“ Where is .Solomun ! Let him louse directly. It is inhuman 
to deprive him of his liberty. Send him to me directly.” 

The man obeyed. Solomon bounded iu through the window 
just as Jeflerson had adjusted his cue. At a signal from hit 
mistress, .Solomon hounded on the table, and seized the all- 
important ball; Jefferson flew to rescue it, and for his pains was 
bitten through the hand. In ids desperation he struck the 
brute with the but-end of the cue, nnd the dog retreated under the 
table howling. 

“ What, Sir,” cried Celestina, her cheeks glowing, nnd her 
eyes flashing with anger, “ do you dare to beat my dog I" 

Poor Jefferson thought within himself, now is the time to show 
my marital authority; and, holding out him bleeding hand, he 
struck the dog again. 

“ You wretch !" cried Celestina; and she raised her little hand 
with the full intention of repaying Solomon’s wrongs on the ears 
of Mr. Jefferson; hut, at tin: moment, Mrs. lie Quincy quitted 
her elevated post mid ran to interfere. 

“ Celesliuo!” she cried; and, by a violent effort, that most 
irascible of spoiled children withheld her hand, liut tears of 
passion rolled down her beautiful cheeks. Solomon, emboldened 
by the turn of fortune in hi* favour, crept from his intrenchment, 
nnd commenced an attack upon hi& foe, but the judicious Ormond 
quietly took him by the neck and tail, and, throwing him out of 
the window, closed it against him. 

Meantime Mivs Anderson had gfflued the door and opened it; 
theu turning hack, her face all glowing, and some bright drops of 
pearl still sparkling on her checks, she thus addressed her future 
husband— 

“ Wretch that you arc, 1 hate fou\ do not deceive yourself, I 
will never be yours. Yon strike Solomon ! I had rather be 
beaten myself. 1 detest you; do yon understand me I 1 hate 
ami abhor you, ami I won't murry you.” 

So Sityiug, Celestina, accompanied by Mrs. De Quincy, quitted 
the room, and drew to the door with a noise that shook tho 
room. 

‘ ” Well,” said Ormond, after a silence of some minutes, to his 
friend, who remained lost in thought, with his chin on his breast, 
and Ins bauds clasped before him, ‘‘ well; what think you of this 
gentle exhibition of your intended ?” 

“ ] won't have her; my mind’s made up. I tell you I would 

sooner marry a fury_Marry, indeed; why was 1 ever such a fool 

as to think of marrying 1 1 1 and l had such a comfortuble little 
establishment ,ut home; all so quiet, so regular. Rachel is an 
excellent cook ; James, the best of valets, never gives me any 
trouble ; and Bob is so good a groom, that my horses are never 
lame; what the mischief possessed me when I wished to marry? — 
and to fall in love with a tigress.—I’ve done with it. But what 
shall I say to her father t The weildiug-duy is fixed, and, despit# 
all she has said in anger, I shall be ofdiged to fulfil my engage¬ 
ments ; and if 1 meet her again—” 

•< Leave that to me, my dear friend," said Ormond, “ it is 
easily arranged. You have an uncle, a rioh unde 1 ’’ 

“ Certainly, my uncle Edwards, from whom I have great ex¬ 
pectations. All, when he dies I nm sure of ten thousand.” 

« Well; he is dying. He had an apoplectic attack last night.” 

“ He bad’! How came you to know it 

“ How came I to know it I My dear fellow, don't waste 
time inquiring, but set off at once! It will enable you to coma 
to a decision. Absence is a sure test, and if this wild girl 
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really loves you, absence will try her. At any rate, the uews of 
your uncle's illneal will give you an excuse for absenting yourself 
for an indefinite time, without entirely breaking with this fair 
dragon.” 

" It is a good idea. Let ns seek Mr. Anderson.” 

They found Mr. Anderson in his privnte room, Which he digni¬ 
fied by the name of a study, but when he heard Mr. Jefferson’s 
statement, he looked rather blank. 

“ Come, come, my friend,” lie said, “ 1 have heard all abont 
that foolish affair of the dog : you ought not to take offence at it. 
A child’s trick, a child's trick! A wife will know better. I trust 
you are not playing me false.” 

Ormond, seeing Jefferson wnvering, stepped forward. “ T 
assure you, my dear sir, that such is not the case. 1 myself, I 
am sorry to say, am the bearer of this sad news; but, knowing 
that there was no conveyance to town till the evening, I concealed 
them until the latest moment, in order to spare the feelings of 
my friend. The coach will pass your door within a quarter of nn 
hour, and we must take our leaves hastily, though unwillingly." 

“ If it must be so, it must,” said Mr. Anderson, slowly rising 
out of his comfortable arm-clmir. 11 1 like not to Bee marriages 
delayed. You will return quickly.” 

“ As soon as possible,” murmured Jefferson. 

“ Will you not take leave of the ladies 1 ” said Mr. Anderson. 

“ Alas! it is impossible,” replied Ormond, with great quick¬ 
ness ; “ my friend has not yet prepared anything for his de¬ 
parture.” 

“ But you, at any rate, need not depart, Mr. Ormond,” re¬ 
monstrated Mr. Anderson. “No, no, we shall keep you as a 
hostage for Mr. JefTerson.” 

By no means displeased at this arrangement, Ormond hurried 
Jefferson away, ami, after receiving from him a letter to Ceies- 
tina, renouncing acclaim to her hand, and referring particularly 
to her behaviour respecting the dog, with a slight reference to the 
superior excellence of his cook Rachel, Orinond at last succeeded 
iu starting bia friend and his pattern valet James, the one in, the 
other outside the coach, and then resumed his way to the house 
with a tranquillised mind. Here he passed a delightful evening, 
the enfant ytUt was ull smiles, and when he bent over her at the 
piano and requested his favourite pieces, the joyous, pure, and 
free-hearted glances that met his eyes carried him away into the 
regions of enchantment. And when, at her request, the trio, 
Mrs. De Quincy, Celestina, and Ormond, joined in a glee, lie 
sang (he had many times been praised for his pure bass) he sang 
with an earnestness, a desire of doing well, that he had never 
felt before. s 

When he sat in the quietude of his own room, he thought to 
himself, is this the spoiled child of whom 1 have heard so much ! 
the girl, whose mind is nothing but a light thing, thut can be 
turned by the power of society? 1 cannot believe it. She is 
evidently a child of nature, totally unacquainted with the artifices 
which tench the practised to conceal their feelings. It is evident 
that she does not love Jefferson, and I feel very certain that I 
love her myself. 1 shall lose no time in acquitting myself of my 
commission, and he will have no cause to complain if 1 turn to 
the lair one he abandons. 

Days passed ou, and Ormond was lost in the contemplation of 
this young girl, whose beauty had a seduction for him which lie 
could hardly bring himself to acknowledge. By turns thoughtless 
as a child, and pensive ns a woman, in wild spirits in the morning, 
and melancholy at night, petulant and serious, she seemed an 
enigma, and Orinond hesitated. A letter liorn Jefferson roused 
him. Absence had calmed his spirit, and he begged his friend, 
if he had not already delivered the message with which he was 
charged, and altogether broken the match, to act the part of a 
peacemaker, and endeavour to move Celestina in his favour. 
No, no, my friend, thought Ormoud, I cannot allow you to be 
thus fickle: you surrendered Celestina, and have now lost all 
right to interfere. However, I will put an end to this at once. If 
she refuses me, she may take you and welcome, but not otherwise. 
Brimful of valour, ho determined to seek Celestina; and at 
length found her aitting in a pleasant summer-house, with Mrs. 
De Quincy. The sunbeams poured full upon her beautiful Italian 
head as she bent over her work, and reflected from her bauded 
hair, shone around her like a glory. As Julius entered, she 
raised her head, and, dazzled by the light, requested him to draw 
down the blind. The. window looked ont upon e lane which ran 
at the back of the garden. As Julius unfastened the string whieli 
kept up the blind, he perceived the head of a man, who, hy the 
*>d of the inequelitiee of the wall, had clambered up to the 


window, and, in this extraordinary spy, he recognised his friend 
Jefferson, llis first thought was to throw one of the flower-pots 
under his hand upon the intruder’s head, and crush him like a 
second Pyrrhus; but his virtue triumphed over this homicidal 
temptation, nnd he contented himself with drawing down the 
blind, giving no sign that he had perceived Jefferson, and shutting 
the window, which, ou second thoughts, he re-npened. 

Jefferson had tormented himself with doubts ever siuce his 
return to London. Ilis friend'* silence surprised him; and, as 
the dread of Solomon vanished, his remembrance of his mistress's 
beauty grew stronger. His impatience giew at length so strong, 
that, after sending his letter to Ormond, lie could not wait lbi a 
reply, but got on the first coach, nnd was set down near Mr. 
Anderson’s house. Then again irresolution came upon him. 
He did not know in what character he should he received, and 
whether, if Ormond had followed his first instructions, his visit 
would not be considered as a gross insult. He recollected that 
Celestina was accustomed to sit in the summer-house iu the 
afternoon, and it occurred to liim that by elimlnng to the window 
he might gather sufficient from the conversation between her and 
Mrs. De Quincy to satisfy his doubts. There were seldom any 
passers iu the lane, and, us the summer-house was situated at uu 
angle of the wall, and the bricks were worn, the ascent was easy. 
He was in the act of ascending when he espied Ormond, and he 
drew back, flattering himself that he was unperceived. As soon 
as the blind was let down he regained his position, and esta¬ 
blished himself with his feet resting iu a gap in the wall, and his 
hands firmly grasping the iron balcony of the window, and thus, 
with his head snugly ensconced behind a flower-pot, he settled 
himself to listen- 

There was a long silence. Ormond was seated on a stool very 
near Celestina, bul he knew not how to begiu a conversation, and 
he looked with imploring eyes towards Mis, De Quincy, who, 
though she understood him full well, for she had read his thoughts 
long before, would not help him. At lenglh, vvilli a wicked 
meaning in her speech, she said, “ Have you heard nothing of Mr. 
Jefferson lately I” 

Ormond saw her meaning, and hesitated for a moment; hut, 
quickly resuming self-possession, lie answered, “ Yes, Madam, 
I have received a letter from him, announcing his return, und ho 
has commissioned me to inform you of it.” 

“ His uncle has then recovered ? ” 

11 1 presume he has; but his illness was only an excuse, to 
afford my friend a delicate opportunity of withdrawing for a few 
days.” 

Celestina raised her head, and fixed her expressi’ e eyes upon 
Ormond. 

“ If your friend," said she, with nn emphasis on the word 
friend—“ If your friend thought it necessary to absent hhnself, 
bo assured, that 1 do not desire his return. Tray write, and tell 
him so.” 

‘‘You should not be so revengeful,” said Mrs. De Quincy, 
with affected good-nature j “if lie repents and confesses his 
faults—if he confesses himself guilty of being bitten—if he throws 
himself on his knees, and implores your pardon, ought you not to 
grant him pardon ! ” 

“ What an excellent woman,” said Jefferson, behind the 
flower-pot. 

Miss Anderson was silent for a few moments, and then she 
softly said to Ormoud, at whom, though silting at her feel, site 
scarcely dared to look—“ You, doubtless, are of Emily's opi¬ 
nion ?” 

A thrill ran through the frame of Julius, as, gently bending 
towards the beautiful girl, who sat motionless, her eyes cast down, 
but her emotion betrayed by the undulation cf her snow-white 
garment, he murmured—“ It is 1 who seek for pardon: I, who 
love yon, and whom the very thought of this marriage plunges 
into despair. Celestina, my fate is in your hands, the happiness 
of my life depends on a word. Say, I beg of you,—on my knees 1 
beg you—tell me that you will not marry him.’’ 

Celestina answered not, but the pressure of her hand, which he 
had seized, answered fur her. 

Mrs. De Quincy, with a wicked smile, quietly said, *' it is cer¬ 
tainly praiseworthy to plead a friend's cause, but there is no 
need of so much warmth. Besides, it is not good manners to 
whisper.” 

“ lie is pleading for mewhat will she answer r" said Jeffer¬ 
son, who began to find his position 1 unpleasant. 

Celestina rose, and, crossing the iiuor, sat down by the side of 
her c friend, and hid heivfaco in her bosom. At this moment 
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Jefferson tried to put aside the blind; a motion which was ob¬ 
served only by Ormond, who, changing his position, and approach¬ 
ing Mrs. De Quincy, said aloud - “ Allow me to fulfil my comaiis- 
aion. What answer shall 1 send to Jefferson ?” 

“ Very proper,” said Mrs. De Quincy, with a sort of maternal 

ravity; “it is time to make up your mind. If you love Mr. 

efferson, all these disputes are childish. If you do not love him, 
say sn ; and your fath*, 1 am sure, will not put any constraint on 
your feelings.” * 

•' 1 do not love him,” said Celestina, in a firm voice. 

Ormond looked round to the window, and perceived by the 
movement of the blind that these words had reached the cars of 
Jefferson. 

“ Bui you accepted him,” said Mrs. De Quincy, in a half- 
mocking tone. 

“ I was so young and foolish,” remonstrated Celestina. “ I 
liked the thought of living in London j the match pleased my 
father; nml 1 accepted the hand of Mr. Jefferson, without consi¬ 
dering the importance of such an engagement. I am sure he did 
not look on it in any other light. Fortunately, experience has 
shewn us that we are not made for one another. I do not blame 
him ; on the conti ury, I am ready to confess that 1 alone am in 
the wrong. But I could not be happy with him. Why, then, 
should 1 marry him ?” 

“ But if lie comes hack,” said Ormond, “ how will you receive 
him ?” 

“ 1 shall repeal what 1 have now said.” 

“ What ! if Ini appeared suddenly before you, in a humble, sup- 
pha.it altitude?” 

“ Yes ; - X tell you I don’t love him, and I never will marry 
him.” 

.Ormond, who stood close by the window, suddenly drew up the 
blind, and discovered the unhappy Jefferson to the astonished 
ladies. 

” Good day, my dear friend,” he cried ; “ how are you ?" 

Tired out with lus fatiguing position, and ovcrpoweied liy the 
smothered laughter of the speetafois of his misery, Jefferson let go 
Ins l.ol.l, uml tell prostrate in the lane. 

Need we say more? No. Let us end like a good old nursery 
talc. But a few days more elapsed, and Ormond and Celestina 
wcic nianied ; and Jefferson, like a sensible mail, comforted him¬ 
self nilh Mr. Anih rson's good cheer, and danced at the wedding j 
tile same night Solomon most unaccountably disappeared, and, 
what is mote wonderful, was never inquired after. 

PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. 

ITS INTRODUCTION AND KARI.Y STATU. • 

Wf. know very little respecting Christianity in England under 
the Romans. That it flourished, and probably prevailed extensively, 
seems little doubtful: but beyond this, we know nothing with 
con unity. The great persecution which raged against the Christian 
r< lignin during the reign of Diocletian, extended to Britain; and 
the town ol St. Albans pieservcs in its name the memory of an 
eminent citizen, who, along'with many others of his fellow- 
count lymen, whose names arc not recorded, perished for their 
ntt.irliincol to their faith. Towards the concluding period of the 
Roman dominion, the British ecclesiastics appear to have enjoyed 
Seme consideration m the Christian world, and to have shared in 
the noisy verbal theological disputes which agitated the church. 
Pel.igius and Olestiu jwere both Britons, the first being supposed 
to h iv c been horn in Wales, anil the second in Ireland. These two 
men wire travillmg companions; they arrived in Rome about 
the beginning of the liflli century ; and afterwards, by the propa¬ 
gation of tinir Opinions, chiefly respecting original silt and free¬ 
will, iai-cd a controversy, which extended to every pmt of the 
woild whole Christianity was professed. 

The wars and rapine of the heathen Saxons extinguished almost 
every vestige of Christianity in England. Churches were 
destroyed, ecclesiastics were massacred, and the country appears 
to have been nlmust if not entirely destitute of all recollection or 
menioiy ol that religion which, under the civilizing influence of 
Rome, appeared to have taken firm root within it. Then occurred 
that memorable incident recorded of Gregory surnamed the Great, 
which look place before he reached the papal chair. Passing 
(Inougli the streets of Rome, he mils struek, in the market¬ 
place, by the sight of some fabj youths, who were exposed for 
Site ns slives. Impressed with the beauty of their forms, and 
tlu ii lair complexions, he inquired of what coqptry they were, and 
was told that they were Angles, and belonged to a paged rate. 


‘ Ah !” replied the ecclesiastic, “ they would not be Angles but 
angels, if they were hut Christians 1” Pursuing his inauirits, he 
exclaimed, “ Why should the Prince of darkness have suen splendid 
subjects ? Why should the mind be so dark when the form is SO 
beautiful ?” Through him, Austin and otlte.r monks were sent to 
England to preach Christianity. Etlwlbert was then king ofrKent, 
and lie received the missionaries with great respect. His answer 
to their propositions is worthy of a more enlightened age:—“ Your 
words and proniisrs are very fair; but as they are new and un¬ 
certain, 1 cannot abundon that religion which 1 ami the whole 
English nation have so lung followed, to give credit, to them. 
Neveitheloss, ns you are strangers here, and arc mime so fur, 
through a desire, as it appears to us, of impartiug to this kingdom 
the knowledge of those things which you believe to be true and 
most beneficial, we will not molest you, but receive you with kind 
hospitality, anil lake care to supply you with everything which 
you rosy want for your support; nor do we forbid you to persuade 
as many as you can, by preaching, to embrace the religion which 
you profess.” The King appointed Canterbury for the residence 
of the strangers; and his conversion was followed by their ob¬ 
taining many proselytes. The new religion soon spread ever Kent 
and Essex, nnd Kthelbcrt built the church of St. Paul in London. 
Under several of his successors Christianity declined, hut, in the 
reign of Edwin, who was a prince of great sagacity, and under whoso 
protection it again revived, it extended its influence as far as the 
province of Northumbria. This king, however, previous to 
adopting the new opinions, held a council of his kingdom, and by 
its determination wuh the-established religion of the country to 
he confirmed or the new one udopted. Each councillor was re¬ 
quired to give his opinion in rotation. An extract or two from 
Bede will show how cordially Edwin's views were reciprocated by 
his followers. Coifi, the high-priest, thus addressed the assembly s—* 
“ Consider attentively, <) king, the nature of thu religion which 
is now preached to us, for I can assure you from my own experi¬ 
ence, that the religion which wc have luthcrto professed has no 
virtue in if. None of your subjects ever applied himself with 
greater zeal to the worship of our gods thun J ; and yet many of 
them have received greater favours and honours from you, and 
have been more fortunate in everything which they undertook to 
perform or acquire, than 1 have. Now, if these gods could do any¬ 
thing, they would rather promote my interests, who have been 
mure cureful to serve them. Wherefore it now remains that if, 
upoii due examination, yon perceive that this new religion which is 
now preached to us is better nnd more efficacious, wc admit it 
without delay.” The speech of another, ns coming from an illiterate 
Saxon councillor of (hat rude age,Is peculiarly striking. "The 
present life of man, O king, compared with that space of time 
bevotid, of which wc have no certainty, reminds me of one of your 
wintry feasts, where yon sit with your generals and ministers. The 
lirerlli Mazes in the middle, uud a grateful heut is diffused around, 
while the storms of rain nnd snow are raging fierce without. Driven 
by the, chilling tempest, a little sparrow enters at one door, and flies 
delighted around till it departs through the other. W bile it slays 
within our mansion it ft els not the winter’s storm ; hut when this 
slioit interval of happiness has been enjoyed, it is forced again into 
the same dreary scene from which it had escaped, and we behold it 
no more. Such is the life of man, and wc are as ignorant of thu 
stale which has preceded our present existence as of llist which 
will follow it. Thus situated, I feel that if this new faith can give 
its more eertainty on this important subject, it merits our belief.” 
The other councillors expressed themselves in a similar manner ; 
and after Pauline-, one of the missionaries, had delivered a >lis- 
I course, Coifi, animated by its eloquence., exclaimed—“ Formerly 1 
I understood milling that 1 was worshipping, and the more indus- 
| Iriously 1 sought for truth the l«xs of it could 1 find. Blit in this 
system, the gifts of ilernal life and happiness arc elcatly unfolded 
to us. Therefore, () king, 1 advise that our useless temples be 
immediately consigned to flames ami to execration.” Edwin and 
his nobles were then baptized with many of the people,, and thu# 
Christianity was established. “ Christianity,” says Turner, “ has 
never been admitted into any country in a manner more worthy of 
itself, or more creditable to the inlillect of its converts. Both 
Eihelbert and Edwin received it like dispassionate sages. Their 
faith was the offspring of n judgment, deliberate und just.” The 
gospel soon spread over the other provinces, and Sussex was the 
last which acceded to the revolution in»its religious system. 
Civilization, moralily, and a taste for literaf\c, were its immediate 
fruits. When the Christian clergy wete established and monos- 
teries arose, the poor were taken under their protection, and thus 
gradually draws away from robbery and bloodshed. A channel of 
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communication visa now opened between Britain and the more 
polite*parts of Europe, so that there was now some hope of the 
introduction of arts and sciences into this country. An ecclesias¬ 
tical power was reared, which, at one time opposing the King, and 
at another the domination of the nobles, favoured the emancipation, 
and contributed much to produce the freedom of the people. 

The Saxon Heptarchy was united under the dominion of Egbert, 
a prince of great accomplishments, lie was a patron of the arts, 
and founded a noble library at York, of which Tomer furnishes a 
catalogue. On the same authority Bede is said to have “ addressed 
a long letter to him, which remains.” The studies pursued in York 
in the eighth century arc also given. They were, Grammar, llhe- 
toric, l’oetry, Astronomy, and Natural Philosophy. He adds:— 
“ But though literature in the seventh and eighth centnries was 
striking its ruots into every part of England, yet it was in the 
monasteries almost exclusively that it met with any fit soil or dis¬ 
played any vegetation. The ignornnceof the secular part of society 
was general and gross. Even our kings were unable to write. 
Withred, King of Kent, about the year 700, says, at the end of a 
charter, ‘ 1 have put the sign of tlic holy Cross, pro ignorantia 
lit terarum, on account of my ignorance of writing.’" 'J’In re are 
several letters, however, extant, from the Anglo-Saxon kings at this 
period, which show some mental cultivation; the groat Alfred was a 
notable example. In the century preceding Alfred the Great, the 
chief intellectual luminaries were, Aldhclm, Bede, and Aleuin :— 
the first was a celebrated poet, as also was the latter, who was 
besides the friend nnd preceptor of the Emperor Charlemagne. 
He was born in Noi lhumbiiu, arid studied at York under Egbert 
while he was archbishop. He composed many works on the arts 
and sciences, for the use and instruction of Charlemagne, with whom 
lie ultimately attached himself in France. He was indefatigable 
in exciting the Emperor to the love and encouragement of learn¬ 
ing, and in the collection of MSS. for its dissemination. 

Bede, the well-known early historian of the primitive Church, 
was born in C73. lie was put under the care of the Abbot 
Benedict at seven years of age in the monastery of Werciuontli, 
Northumbria, his native place. In the year 702 he was ordained 
priest. In his own simple unaffected narration, he soys, “ I passed 
alt the time of my life in the residence of this monastery, and gave 
nil my labours to the meditation of the Scriptures, and to the 
observance of regular discipline, and in the daily care of singing 
in the church. It was always sweet to me to learn, to teach, anil 
to write. From the time of my receiving the order of priesthood 
to the fifty-ninth year of my life, I have employed myself in briefly 
noting from the works of the venerable Fathers these things on the 
holy Scriptures for the necessities of me and mine, and in adding 
something to the. form of their sense and interpretation.” llcile 
was the author of many works, in biography, history, Ac. He 
died in 73S, aged 62. The s -cond Council of Aix-la-Chapelle 
bestowed on him the title of 1 Venerable.’ 

The year hill was distinguished by the birth of Alfred, whose 
history is so well known ns to require no notice here. Ills great 
acquirements, his exile, anil his subsequent restoration, occupy a 
prominent part in Ihe Anglo-Saxon unuals. After twelve years of 
peril and calamity, he ucquired the sovereignty ; nnd liis compre¬ 
hensive mind conceived and executed the magnanimous policy of 
subduing the minds of his enemies to the peaceful obligations of 
agriculture, civilization, and Christianity. To effect this, he re. 
quired of them to exchange their Paganism for the Christian 
religion. 

A new religious system spread in Europe in the tenth century— 
the Benedictine order of monks became the most celebrated in 
Christendom ; and in England a character arose for its propagation, 
whose genius constituted him the most remarkable man of his 
country and age, and whose ambitious ascendancy in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs renders him the most prominent aetor in 
several reigns. This man whs Dunstau. This extraordinary person 
Was born in D25. lie was of noble birth, and his education con- 
sisted of all the branches of knowledge which were taught at the 
time, liis intense application to study produced a violent illness, 
which had a remarkable effect upon his subsequent character and 
conduct in life. _lis monkish contemporaries furnish marvellous 
details of his saintly exploits. One of them relates that when the 
whole family were standing about his bed dissolved in tears and 
expecting every momqpt to see him expire, an angel came from 
heuven in a dreadful styym, and gave him a medicine which restored 
him to perfect health in a moment. Dunstan immediately started 
from hia bed, and ran with all his speed towards the church to return 
thanks for his recovery; bnt the devil met him by the way, sur¬ 
rounded by a great multitude of black dogs, and endeavoured to 


obstruct his passage. This would have frightened some hoys, but 
it had no such effect upon Dunstan ; who, pronouncing a sacred 
name and brandishing his stick, put the devil and all his dogs to 
flight. The church doors being shut, an angel took him in his 
arms, conveyed him through an opening in the roof, nnd set him 
softly down on the floor. After bis recovery he pursued his studies 
with the greatest ardour, and soon became a perfect master in 
philosophy, divinity, music, painting, writing, sculpture, working 
in gold, silver, brass, and iron, Ac. When he was still very young 
he entered into holy orders, and was introduced by his uncle 
Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury, to King Atlielstun ; who, 
charmed with his person and accomplishments, retained him in his 
court, and employed him in many great affairs. At leisure hours 
he used to entertain the king and his courtiers with playing on his 
harp, or some other musical instrument; and now and then he 
wrought a miracle, which gained him great admiration, liis old 
enemy the devil wns much offended at this, and prompted some 
envious courtiers to persuade the king that his favourite was a 
magician, which that prince too readily believed. Dunstan, dis¬ 
covering by the king's countenance that he had lost his favour, 
j and resolving to resign rather than be turned out, retired from 
couit to another uncle, who was bishop of Winchester. This 
good prelate prevailed upon his nephew to forsake the world and 
become a monk ; after which he retired to a little cell, built against 
the church wall of Glastonbury. Here he slept, studied, prayed, 
meditated, and sometimes amused himself with forgiug several 
useful things in bra^s and iron. One evening, as he was working 
very busily at his forge, the devil, putting on the appearance of a 
man, thrust his head into the window of liis cell, and asked him to 
make something nr other for him. Dunstan was su intent upon 
his work that lie made no answer j on which the devil began to 
swear and talk obscenely, which betrayed the lurkinglieud. Tlic holy 
blacksmith, putting up a secret ejaculation, pulled liis tongs, which 
were red hot, out of the fire, seized the devil with them by the nose, 
and squeezed him with all his strength ; which made his infernal 
Majesty roar and scold at such a rate, that he awakened and terri¬ 
fied all the people for many miles around. So far the legend. 

“The man who set England in flames," says Turner, “was 
Dunstan, a man certainly formed by nalure to act a distinguished 
part in the varied theatre of life, liis progress to honour is worth 
our contemplation, as it affords a curious instance of great talents 
I perverted from the path of glory by injudicious tuition and an iu- 
j ordinate ambition." It was Dnnstan’s early choice to have settled 
j in private life, and he became deeply enamoured of a female fiieud. 
But liis nude refused to sanction liis marrying, and wished him to 
devote himself to the Church. His disappointed hopes threw him 
into a c vioient illness, during which the preaching of tlic monks and 
the fear of death oveicatuc him ; nnd thus Dunstan, while ardent 
with passions not dishonourable to youth, was driven lorcihly from 
civil honours, and afterwards excluded from social life. In obe¬ 
dience to duty, fear, anil importunity, but in direct contradiction to 
his own wishes and prospects, lie became a monk. But his blighted 
passion and fanaticism rendered him incapable of the calmness of 
true devotion, and frd tlie malady by the extravagant severities he 
imposed on himself. He fancied himself assailed by the powers of 
darkness. W ith his own hands lie made a cell so unlike anything 
of the sort, that his biographer, who had seen it, knew not what 
to call it. It was five feet long by two and a half wide; its height 
the stature of a man. Its only wall was its door, which covered 
the whole, and in it a small aperture to udin’jt light and air. Here 
occurred many of those wonderful tilings wh ch were probably first 
related by himself, and believed by liis superstitious auditors. 
The fame of his trials and liis sanctity went to the remotest 
parts of the kingdom; and Edmund, the successor of Athelstan, 
invited him to court. The predominant passions in Dunstan's 
character were ambition nud impetuosity. The path of life to 
which lie was forced did not extinguish those energies. His supe¬ 
rior mind and all its acqnisitions still remained; but it was 
necessary that all its peculiarities should thereafter be displayed in 
the language, gat b, and manners of n monk. He was well received 
by the king; his ambition was - revived, and he now aspired to 
establish his own power on the aggrandisement of his order ; and 
it was not long before he had tlie custody of the temporal as well 
as the spiiitual affairs of his sovereign. The public purse being 
now nt his disposal, he planned religious establishments all over the 
kingdom. lie became the champion of the Benedictine reforma¬ 
tion, found abundance of supporters, and the revolutions he 
patronized gathered strength every day. The. people reverenced 
the.new monks for toeir assumed sanctity and severe regularity. 
Thus the crafty project 1 ended in governing the nation by the 
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new order, of which every member was, by gratitude, interest and 
prejudice, attached to Dmmtan as its founder and patron. In the 
following reign he suffered a temporary check, and lived four years 
in exile, but, on the accession of Edgar, he had full scope for the 
exercise of his projects. He wns recalled to court, became the 
King's confidential minister, and in a short time was promoted to 
be bishop of Worcester, then to the see of London j and ultimately 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury and the Pope’s Legate. Invested 
with the highest functions both of civil and ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment, Dunstan proceeded vigorously in the exaltation of his order, 
and he appears, while he augmented their wealth and power, to have 
reformed the disorders of the Anglo-Saxon church. He was 
zealously nnd munificently supported by Edgar, and the provisions 
of the Benedictine, rule were followed up in all their strictness. 
The. secular clergy suffered severely in consequence. Under Dun- 
stun’s guidance the kingdom flourished exceedingly, and in this 
reign nil the minor piinces of the island acknowledged Edgar’s 
sovereignty. 

Dunstan sustained his influence on the accession of Edward II., 
on which occasion the crown being disputed, the secular and 
monastic clergy were again in conflict. The opponents of Dunstan 
were confounded by two events which the superstition of the age 
attributed to the miraculous interposition of Heaven. During a 
stormy synod held in the cathedral at Winchester, a crucifix in the 
wall is said by the biographers of the saint to have received the gift 
of speech, ar.d to linve pronounced the divine will in favour of the 
monastic order. And in a council summoned at Caine, in 
Wiltshire, where tho claims of the rival orders were violently 
debuted, Dunstan had just declared that he committed the protec¬ 
tion of the church to Christ, when the floor of the council chamber 
suddenly gnve way at the end on which the opponents of the 
monastic order were collected; and being precipitated to the earth 
below, they were nil either ki !, ed or dangerously hurt, while the 
archbishop and his friends remained uninjured. Some writers have 
n°crihrd this to the preparation of Dnnstan, but the difficulties of 
such a contrivance render it doubtful. True it is, he improved the 
accident and counterfeited a miracle, which corresponds with other 
incidents of his life. The close of Dnnstan’s ambitious and busy 
ciiecr was of uudiminished prosperity. He ended a long and 
pio-pcrnus life in 1)811, in time to escape the calamities of war aud 
foreign invasion, in which the country was goon after pluoged in 
the reign of Ethelied II. 

Moat nf the monkish writers make a conjuror of this busy pre¬ 
late. Fuller, who had consulted them nil, tells us that he was an 
excellent musician, which was a qualification very necessary to 
ecclesiastical preferment, for, he udds, “ preaching, in those days, 
could not be heard for singing in churches." The superior know¬ 
ledge of Dunstan in mu-dc was numbered among his crimes; for, 
being accused of magic to the king, it was urged against him that 
Lo had consTiictid. by the help of the devil, (probably before he 
imd taken him by the nose,) a harp, that not only moved of itself, 
bnt played without any human assistance. With all his violence 
and ambition, it may he supposed that, he was a man of genius and 
talents; since it is allowed, by the least monkish of bis historians, 
that lie was not only nil excellent musician, but a notable painter, 
and statuary. It is likewise upon record, that he cast two of die 
bells of Abingdon Abbey with his own hands. (Monast. AngUc. 
tom. i. p. 101.) And, according to William of Malmsbury, who 
wrote about 1120, the .Saxons had organs in their churches before 
the Conquest, lie sms that in the reign of Edgar, Dunstan gave 
an organ to the. abbey ff Malmsbury, which, by his description, very 
much resembled that in present use. He adds, that this benefaction 
of Dnnstuu’s was inscribed in a Latin distich on the organ pipes. 

“ No circumstance,'’ says a modem writer, 11 can more impres¬ 
sively attest the superiority of Dunstan’s attainments than having 
been accused, while at court, of demoniacal arts. Such charges give 
demonstration of the talents and knowledge of the person so 
accused. In the very same century, another man of emineneg 
suffered under a similar imputation, because he had made a sphere, 
imented clocks, and attempted a telescope. Many thought Dun- 
stin mad; but, as his madness was systematical, persevering, and 
popular, it was soon recognised to be prophetic intnition. His 
arts to perpetuate his power and popularity cannot now lie de¬ 
tailed, hut they may be conjectured by one faculty which he claimed, 
Mil which has been transmitted to u%frora his own authority. 
This was his power of conversing with the spiritual world. “ I can 
relate one thing from himself,” says his contemporary biographer, 
“ (hit though he lives confined by a veil of flesh, yet, whether 
aw ike or asleep, he was always abiding with t#s powers above.’, 

• ■ 


LINES 

ADDRESSED TO MY ROCKING-CHAIR.* 

Blessings on the invention fair' 

That first contrived the rocking chair, 

For wakeful ease or slumber! 

Oft, with a fervour ever new. 

I’ve blest mine own, long-tried and true, 

In past hours without number. 

Friend at all seasons ! liow I love, 

When morning o’er the earth doth move, 

Like some angelic creature, 

Seated within thy tranquil place. 

To greet with smiles her joyous face, 

And read each glowing feature ! 

Or when, with full and staring eye, 

The mid-day sun, in cloudless sky. 

Like well-fed furnace blazes, 

Safe nestled in thy shaded nook, 

To speed the needle's task, or look 
Into thought’s mystic mazes. 

And oftener still, when pensive eve, 

Like some pale nun, her cell doth leave, 

And takes her silent stution 
At the frail grate, where day and night 
Meet hand in hand, nnd in llcaveu’s sight 
l’ay willing adoration. 

Then, wrapt in dreams, my heart will float, 

Like voyager in fairy boat 
To the bine vault ideal; 

Till, quite forgetful of its strife, 

I slip, ns’t were, the noose of life, 

Aud dwell in worlds unreal. 

Yet deem not, wheu calth Reason calls, 

And from the height my spirit falls, 

Where idle fancies centre. 

That shades of discontent c/er pass 
Across my mind’s transparent glass. 

Or aught like dark thoughts cuter. 

Oh, no I—within thy still domain, 

1 count the joys, not few nor vain. 

Born with substantial being; 

’Till to a livelier fljme 1 lan 
Warm gratitude, and rise, some plan 
Of goud in all tilings seeing. 

Then come at will, ideal bliss! 

Thou 'It always find a welcome kiss 
from one that dearly loves thee: 

Yet, if thou choose to stay away, 

Believe me—oh, bewitching fay!— 

Thine absence will not move me. 

For, better than all fancied wealth, 

Rich in kind friends and much-prized health, 

With peace—best gift of Heaven I 
Books, quiet, leisure, free from care, 

Seated within my rocking-chair, 

What need that more be given* 

—From “ The Knickerbocker" %ru> York Magatnne, 

* The Americans commonly use easy chairs mounted an rockets. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SCARLET FEVER. 

A nw preliminary observations on the opinions popularly en¬ 
tertained of scarlet fever, will materially assist us in explaining, 
more clearly, the peculiar characteristics of this disease. From 
the maternal part of the community we are yet most desirous of 
claiming particular attention, as the subject upon which vvc arc 
now about to treat is desert ing of their earnest consideration; for, 
with the exception of the small-pox, not one of the diseases inci¬ 
dent to childhood carries occasionally into families so much sorrow, 
anguish, and desolation. 

The terms scarlatina, and scarlet fever, couvey to many indivi¬ 
duals the idea of two distinct meanings; scarlatina being often 
regarded as a disorder of a light and trifling nature, exhibiting a 
alight redness, or efflorescence of the skin, and supposed not to 
offer protection against an attack of scarlet fever. How frequently, 
indeed, do we hear in reply to the inquiry, Hus such a clidd had 
scarlet fever ? No—but she has had scarlatina; whereas (he terms 
arc in fact synonymous, that is, signifying one and the same dis¬ 
order—scarlatina being Hie mere technical name for scarlet fever j 
therefore, in proceeding, we maybe permitted to use the words in¬ 
definitely, supposing ourselves to be understood ns treating of the 
same identical disease. 

Amongst the various affections of the skin there is one called 
Roseola, and this, we believe, is often mistaken for, or confounded 
with, scarlatina. It is frequently caused by the irritation of teeth¬ 
ing, derangement of the ImweJs, accompanied by slight fever, and 
either generally or partially covering the skin with a rash of a rose 
colour; sometimes it continues for a night only ; in other eases it 
appears for several days, but is not attended with the peculiar ap¬ 
pearance of the tongue, or the peeling off of the skin at the decline 
of the rash, which accompanies and follows scarlatina. “ Roseola,” 
observes a recent author, “ lias not unfrcquently, especially by the 
older writers, been mistaken for measles, or rcarlatinu ; hence pro¬ 
bably originated the notion which many entertain, that scarlatina, 
unlike, other exanthematous levers,” (attended by cutaneous erup¬ 
tions arising from specific contagion,) “ may occur more than once 
in the same individual.” Indeed, scarlatina was not accurately 
described as a distinct disease until the lust half century ; eve.n the 
most talented of the faculty confounding it with other skin affec¬ 
tions; and it remained for Dr. Withering, who published an essay 
first in 177H, and again in 17!W, to describe it as a distinct disease. 

Before we attempt to delineate the symptoms which precede 
and uttend scarlutiua, we may observe, that this disease assumes 
various characters, according*to the different seasons in which it 
prevails. In some seasons it is very mild, in others it is equally 
virulent and destructive of life ; even when it exists as a mild epi¬ 
demic, we generally heal 1 instances of one or two families being 
attacked by it with so moch violence as to prove fatal to some. 
Individuals of the same family, having the disease at the same 
time, may suffer very dilfei ently ; in demonstration of which we 
give the following instance :— 

A few months siuce, wo were requested to uttend a young lady 
who had a sore throat; on examining ttie tlirout and noticing the 
appearance of the tongue, we inquired if any redness of the skin 
liud been observed ? or if she had ever had scarlatina ? Her 
mother (who is peculiarly watchful of any illness, of either her 
children or her servants) replied, that all her children, consisting 
of five, had been poorly ; the nursemaid had likewise been ill. niui 
she herself had suffered from a sore throat; but considering that 
the general indisposition which had prevailed in her family was 
merely the effects of slight colds, she had only treated it as such, 
by administering a little aperient medicine. We ( then more mi¬ 
nutely examined our patient, and discovered a desquamation, or 
peeling off of the skin; and on requesting to see the others, we 
readily recognised the sequel® of the disease, especially in the 
nursemaid, who had remaining that peculiar dropsical affection of 
‘the skin which is a frequent follower of scarlatina; we had there¬ 
fore no hesitation in pronouncing all the invalids to have had tliut 
disease. A few days afterwards we were sent for to visit the 
father of the family, a man of the most saber anil regular habits, 
who had only the day previous been attending to his usual avoca¬ 
tions ; he was evidently likewise labouring under an attack of 
scarlet fever, but of a much more virulent nature than that through 
which his family liad'so favourably passed. Fever of the severest 
symptoms set in instjyftly. In a few hours, from being apparently 
in health, lie was unable to raise his hand to his head; and for 
several days it was a struggle between life and death. 

This gentleman we watched with anxious care, and seldom in 
the exercise of our profession have we been more gratified, or felt 


ourselves more amply rewarded, than in witnessing our constant 
but feeble efforts sanctioned by the ali-healing power of I’t evidence. 
Our patient gradually but slowly recovered, and is now happily 
sufficiently reinstated in health to return to ins oidmsry hu-.onc.-s, 
arid to superintend the responsible duties of o kind husband and 
father. Wo have here plainly exhibited the different effects the 
same disease may have on the various members of one family : 
t’.ie mother, nursemaid, and Jil’f: children, passing through the 
disease so mildly as not to be known, except to the medical prac¬ 
titioner, whilst the father was so severely attacked, that great 
doubts were at one period of the disorder entertained of iiis recovery, 
which was lingering and tedious. 

Scarlet fever, like measles, small-pox, and hooping-cough, is con¬ 
sidered to he propugnted by contagion, and, generally speaking, 
only attacks once during life; yet in this, as in oilier diseases, 
there lire exceptions to the rule. But we are convinced such in¬ 
stances do not frequently occur ; indeed Dr. Willan stated that ho 
never saw a second attack upon the same individual amongst the 
number of two thousand patients, whom lie hud attended in scar¬ 
latina. 

The usual symptoms preceding this disease is slight shivering, 
but frequently in children this is unobserved, and even adults will 
say, that they merely felt a little cold and chilly. When this 
irregular shivering is observed, it will be followed in a few hours by 
nausea and sometimes vomiting, heat, of the skin, quick pulse, 
thirst, headache, and even delirium at this early period bus been 
noticed; the throat becomes uneasy and sore, and there is fre¬ 
quently stiffness of the neck. These symptoms may continue lor 
one, two, or three days ; but generally on the second day the shm 
on the face, neck, and chest, will appear covered with minute red 
points, which in twenty-four hours extend over the whole surface, 
covering the body with a diffuse redness, resembling the colour of 
a salmon, when the fish is in high season. The skin is now, 
especially in the severer cases, very dry and pungently hot ; the 
tongue’s either covered with a while fur, as if cream was spread 
over it, through which muny minute red points appear, or il is 
elemi, smooth, and red. There is difficulty of swallowing, arising 
from soreness of the throat, and an enlargement of its glands ; the 
voice is altered and hoarse ; and frequently there is a secretion of 
tenacious mucus or phlegm from the throat, which is distressing, 
from the difficulty experienced in expelling it. Towards the even¬ 
ing, the, synqiLoins increase, and delirium during the night is not 
unfreqiient. Some complain of un intolerable pricking sensation, 
and will describe it as if thousands of needles were running into 
j them. 

The irruption may be regarded at its height on the fourth day, 

| on the fifth it begins to disappear from the parts first, affiolrd, on 
I the sixth it is more indistinct, and on the eighth, it lias etn-td lo 
! be perceptible. On the morning of the sixth day the skin begins 
i to peel off' fioin the face and neck, where the rush first appealed, 

! and continues to do so, progressively, from other parts of the body, 
until the ninth or tenth day. The various symptoms accompany¬ 
ing the rush, gradually disappear with the redness; but the throat 
may continue sore ; the tongue remain red, smooth, and clean, for 
some days. Languor and great debility follow the severe eases, 
from which, however, the recovery is more rapid than might be 
expected, provided the internal organs have escaped inflammatory 
action. 

The symptoms just described are such as occur iu what is termed 
a smart attack of the disease ; but the reaper will perceive, Irom 
what has been previously staled, that it often assumes a much 
milder form, running its course so favourably as almost to escape 
notice. Would that it generally did so; but, unhappily, at certain 
seasons, when scarlet fever is generally prevalent, it is a violent, 
destructive, and very unmanageable disease. It is not, however, our 
intention to take the render through all its varieties, as we write 
for maternal information ; sufficient, we trust, 1ms been stated, to 
afford a general knowledge of the symptoms preceding and accom¬ 
panying scarlatina. 

We believe many individuals consider that the hidden law - which 
govern contagion must of necessity iffe known to medical lm n ; and 
it is probable that some in the piofession may assist in sustaining 
the delusion ; be this as it may, we are oltentimcs questioned, first, 
bow long the contagion may remain dormant, alter it is imbibed 
into the system ? Second! when a person who lias pa— ed tloough 
the disease, ceases to communicate the contagion to ' hose w ho 
have hitherto escaped its attack ? Our opinion is, that very little 
is yet known of ttmtaginn generally, or the laws which direct 
sptcifii; contagion; therefore, when the above questions arc put to 
us, we candidly acknowledge our inability to afford the desired 
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infi)mmtion. Indeed, ninny instance!) might be offered to prove 
liow indefinite ibe period may be in both coses j and tbe hazard of 
giving a decided opinion will be illustrated by the following faet. 

We attended, a few years since, two children in a gentleman's 
family, who had, simultaneously, scarlet fever: the case* were 
Severe, but both happily recovered. The nursemaid remained in 
the room day and night, administering to all their wants. She said 
she bad never bad the disease, nevertheless was not deterred from 
tbe performance of her duty. Three weeks afterwards, the family 
removed to the sea-side, leaving the maid in town: they remained 
absent six or seven weeks; and, a fortnight after their return, the 
nursemaid was taken ill,and had a severe attuek of scarlet fever. 

From what hns been suggested to parents, in former articles, in 
this Journal, on the discusi s of childhood, wc are inclined to hope, 
that the necessity of carefully watching the first approach of in|gm- 
tuation taking place in any of the internal organs, will be deeply 
impressed on their recollection. The disease now under our con¬ 
sideration, iirr/enllu demands the adoption of suitable remedies on 
the first evidence of local or internal inflammation. 

On the general management of scarlatina we shall say but litt,V. 
The treatment in so varying a disease must be left to professional 
judgment and discretion. Vet, before concluding, we would wil¬ 
lingly direct attention to the beneficial effects of frequently 
ventilating the lied chamber, and allowing a current of cool air to 
pass round the patient; also by sponging the body with cold water, 
v.lieu the skin is dry aud hut. Discernment and professional 
knowledge are requisite to direct when sponging should take place, 
and (it hope it will only be done by advice of the practitioner. 

In rally life, we had uu opportunity of witnessing the ell'ects of 
the application of cold water to the suiface, when scarlatina was 
epidemic in a branch of the public service, and with such marked 
benefit, that wc have regretted that prejudice has often prevented 
our tiring the like means so ficqurntiy in private life as wc could 
have derived. The testimony of Dr. Ilatcman will, we trust, tend 
in some degree, to dissipate the prejudice which wc have hail to 
conVnd against; for which pin pose wc extract the following xrrong 
commendation from his work on Cutaneous Diseases. 

“ Wc are possessed," sajs Dr. Ilatcman, “ of no physical agent, 
as far as my experience has taught me, (nut excepting eveu the 
use of blood letting iu acute inlhimiinttion,) by which the functions 
of llic animal economy arc controlled with so much certainty, 
safety, and promptitude, as by the application of cold water to the 
skin under the augmented heat of scarlatina and some, other fevers. 
This expedient combines in itself all the medicinal properties which 
arc indicated in this stale of disease, and w Inch wc should scarcely, 
ii i>ihiri, expect it to possess; for it is not only the must effectual 
h biiluge, but is, in fact, the only sudorific and anodyne which will 
not disappoint the expectation ol the practitioner under these cir¬ 
cumstances. 1 have lml the satislaciion, in numinous instances, 
of witnessing the immediate improvement of the symptoms, and 
the rapid chance in the countenance of the patient, produced liy 
washing the skin. Invariably, in the course of a few minutes, the 
jiul.se has been diminished in frequency, the thiisthas abated, the 
tongue lias become moist, a general free perspiration has broken 
forth, the skin lias become suit and cool, and the eyes have, bright- 
curd ; ami these indications of relief have been speedily followed 
by a calm aud refreshing sleep. In all these rcsjiects, the condition 
of the patient presented a complete contrast to that which jire- 
oeded Hie cold washing; and his languor was exchanged fora con¬ 
siderable share ot vigour. The morbid heat, it is true, when thus 
removed, is liable to nxuru, and with it the distressing symptoms) 
hut n repetition of the remedy is followed by the same beneficial 
effects as nt first.” 

Header, let us repent, that this simple remedy requires, and 
demands, the judgment of professional knowledge before it ia 
employed. 

DRYING OF STUFFS. 

An apparatus Iwb been invcnlexl by MM. Penzoldt and 
Levesque, for the rapid drying of stuffs of all kinds, without fire 
or pressure. It consists of a doflble drum, which turns on its 
axi, nt the rate of four thousand times in a minute. The stuffs 
arc p'ac.ed in it ns they come out of the water, dnd, by the effect of 
rotation, the water contained between the threads is carried to¬ 
ward'' the external covering of the drum,•which is bored with holes. 
Woollen stuffs are 1 tins dried in less Ilian three minutes, when the 
apparatus is small; and in oighPmmntes w hen it is larger. Flax 
and cotton stuffs require a short exposure to t the air after being 
taken from the drum.— Atheuanm. , • 


A VISIT TO BOWOOD. 

Though the Marquis of Lansdowne had told mein London that 
he regretted that I should not be able to see the pictures of Bowood, 
because it was under repair, 1 would not pass so near this celebrated 
seat without visiting it. I therefore set out on the following 
morning in a single-horse carriage, here called a fly. As you 
approach Bowood, the ground becomes more unequal, the Vegeta* 
tion richer and more luxuriant. There is a long drive through the 
pHrk, which is thickly wooded with lofty trees, before yon reach 
the mansion. Beiug situated on n considerable eminence, which 
commands the country fur and wide, and built in the noble and 
cheerful Italian style, it has a surprisingly beautiful appearance. 
Ou closer inspection, I was particularly pleased at a certain irre¬ 
gularity in the disposition of the considerable grouj) of buildings, 
which produces a number of agreeable combinations, and makes 
the architecture harmonize in a picturesque manner with the sur¬ 
rounding scenery. The principal edifice, which, from its grand 
proportions, has a very stately appearance, is joined on the right 
side, but standing rather back, by n wing only one story high and 
of great length, more in the style of a villa, with a long open colon¬ 
nade. On the terrace before it, is an elegant flower-garden, divided 
into regular beds. Tbe wall of the colonnade is adorned with 
larger plants: myrtles, pomegranates, passion-flowers, all in full 
blossom. On entering the colonnade, 1 whb surrounded by innu¬ 
merable flowers, which filled the air with their fragrance. Behind 
tiiis is theohapel. and, in two beautiful large apartments, the library. 
In one of them the book-cases are ornamented witli elegant imita¬ 
tions of Greek vases, ami in the other by very good bronzes, aftar 
the most celebrated antiques. On tbe other side of the main 
building, instead of a wing corresponding with this in tiresome 
symmetry, there is another shorter wing, adjoining the back front, 
before which, in the angle that it forms, is another flower-garden, 
but more retired and private. The prospect from the bouse is sin¬ 
gularly fine. At the foot of tbe genily-slojiing hill, a lake of con¬ 
siderable extent spreads out in two beautifully-winding branches, 
the opjioxitc hank of which rises again, null is thickly covered, like 
Ibis, with the finest timber. Further on, the view is bounded by 
fruitful plains, dosed in with a hill. 

I accepted with the g.entcgt pleasure the kind offer of Lady 
I.ansdowne, to let the gardener show roe the |ileasure-grounds. 
We first went into the kitchen-garden, surrounded with a high wall, 
where everything is reared which England, that is so far advanced 
in the cultivation of vegetables, produces. But in the grounds, 
extending over seventy acres of Inmf, I learned what art, in union 
with a situation favouted by nature, ami a mild climate, is able to 
effect. Tbe, advantages of the lofty and most vigorous of the native 
trees, such as the oak, the ash, ugxl the beech, are here happily 
united with the most various trees mid shrubs of southern vegeta¬ 
tion. Cedars of Lebanon, iu their Bolcum majesty, melancholy 
cypresses, laurels, cork, oaks, cheerful arbntus, and tulip trees, 
and many others, arc joined, with the most refined tnste, in thick 
masses, in large or snmll independent groups, and afford the most 
manifold variations, of completely secluded furest solitude, of • 
confined view from the mysterious gloom to the remote horizon, to 
the richest trad most various views of single parts of the garden, to 
the mirror of the lake, with its beautiful chain of hills, and then 
far into the country beyond it. I admired iu particular tbe tasto 
for tbe picturesque, with which care had been taken to form beau-- 
tifully graduated middle distances, and with which the whole wa* 
again united by the velvety lawn, which is kept in the most admir¬ 
able order. The bright sunshine, now and then interrupted by 
sliadowB of passing clouds, produced the most diversified Jnd 
striking effects of light and ebade j so that, revelling in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the scenery, I passed some of the happiest hours of my 
life. Here, too, I was destined to be reconciled to artificial water¬ 
falls, to which 1 am otherwise a declared enemy.— Dr. lVaagen’i t 
Art ami Artists in England. 


TUB PI.UARUKB OF STUDY. 

I ii.xvb found that (lure is no mental pleasure like dwelling 
intensely for a hmc on one topic or one task j and that distraction 
and dispersion lead to fatigue and ennui. Nothing can ever be 
superfluous winch contains sound sense, or etevoted or tender and 
virtuous sentiment, expressed with innnlii*||s and force. It is 
affectation which rains everything ; and 1 can everything affecta¬ 
tion which is imitated, hut most of all which is mimicked .—fiir E, 
Uryiiyes. 
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' the tube parr. 

The true poet seeks to exeroplI^yAnorOl truth* by Uie reysof oil inventive 
Invagination. There Is Implanted In Mm a spiritual betas, which adds to 
the material wflt Miolher ereotkm jrtvlslblo to vulgar eye*_ Jtrydffei. 

*tt» OHAWANKIE INDIAN*. 

The ffiuurandhe are tho ftoty tHba among all our Indians who claim for 
UMMtveg R^MjfR origin, Most ol the aborigines hollo vc tbelr forefathers 
mreeo rt fremiiotm la the earth, and many if thorn assign <a toeefi luibita 
Wen *P theyitofttol m tary,place* of nativity of their race i reminding us of 
worn .e&sMtUMMs « hnilquity, end derived perhaps from that remote 
ported .tribes wore troglodyte*. subsisting upon the spnu- 


eeo*nde<mam*rtt* in the earth, and many .of tliom «**Ign » toedi habita¬ 
tion tp theeo:iwtto| m >ery.plaro* of nativity of their race i reminding us of 
*P»»* .e&smfMMMs a hntlquity, end derived perhaps from that remote 
p*tM I #mK*wpatnqs .tribes were troglodyte*. *ubsl*tlng upon the spnu- 
♦SOeflimimwhtotU’n* of the earth. The fiji.iwonese bellbve^thelr ancestors 
Inhabited# innlgn land, which, from some uuhnou’n came, they deter- 
Mima te'eldadon. They owUeetod their peoptt together, and marahed to 
the Mowbope. Here various prawns were retested to lead them ; but they 
dwllaed the duty, until It wo* undertaken by one of tba Turtle tribe. lie 
pUocd himself at the head of the procession, am), walked Into the sea. The 
•Mart imaf/tdlaMp tHeidtd, and they patted along the button of the ocean, 
until they reached this * Mamt." The Shawancso hove one Institution 
Peculiar to themselves. Their nation woe originally divided Into twelve 
Mboa or bands, boaring different names. Each of these tribes was subdi¬ 
vided, la the usual manner. Into families of the Eagle, the Turtle, Ate j 
there animal* constituting their totemt. Two of these tribes have become 
extinct, and their names are forgotten. The names of the other ton are 
preserved, hut only four of these ore now l,ept dlstluot. of the sl.v whose 
nature *re. preserved, but whose separate diameter* are lost no descendants 
Of on* of (hem now survlvo, The remnlps of the other flvo have becomo 
Incorporated with the four existing tribes. To thft day, each of the four 
•Idee of their eoituidl-hnuses is assigned to one of these tribes, and invari¬ 
ably occupied by It. To us they nppehr the some people, but they profess 
to possess the power of discerning, at sight, to which tribo an individual 
Wongs— Hutary Of the radiant in North America. 


Painting h the Intermediate somewhat between a thought and a thing— 

Cdcriilfjt s, f 

HE- TIMMS OT THIS TREASURY, 

A clerk of the Treasury dined at the Beef steak Club, where he sat next 
to a noble Duke, who conversed freely with him. Meeting Ills Graeo In tho 
street some days afterwards, and encouraged by his previous familiarity, lie 
•coasted him With—'* AM my lord, how d’ye do f • The Duke looked snr- 
Prieed., May I know, air, to whom I have the honour of speaking? •— 
“Oh Wtty-don’t yon know ? We dined at tho Beefsteak Clnb-Vm Mr. 
Timms of the Treasury.” « Then," said the Unite, turning on his heel, 
•• Mr. Timms of th* Treasury, I wish you a very good morning !’’ 

EFFECTS OT STEAM NAVIGATION.—BOOB,—FEATHERS. 

The value, in mtmoy, cf one seemingly unimportant article, eggs, taken 
la tbp ooursa of the year to the above two ports from Ireland, amounts to at 
Meet JMfd,fldgl, The progress of this trade affords a eurlous illustration of 
t oo ad v antag e cf commercial facilities in stimulating production and equol- 
jjhg Pribre* Before the establishment of steam-vessels, the market at 
Cork was most Irregularly supplies with eggs from the surrounding dis¬ 
trict i at certain eensnns they were exceedingly abundant and cheap, but 
these seasons were sure tn be followed by periods of scat city and high prices, 
Ohd At times U Is said tohave"been difficult to puichase eggs at any price In 
the market. At tho ilrst opening of the improved oliannol for ronveysnee 
t» EMjWJdi toe resident* at Cork lmd to complain of the constant high 
prire pstbls And oilier articles of farm produce, but, naamorcextonslvo 
market Woe nowpormunontly open to them, the farmers gavo their attention 
to the rearing and keeping of poultry, and at the present time eggs are pro- 
OWfcfeleet All seasons In the market at Cork j not, it Is true, nt tho extremely 
tow »t* «t whioh they could formerly bo sometimes bought, hut still at 
mmfi Ire* than the average price cf the year. A like 1 osult has follow cd tho 
Introduction of this great improvement in regard to tho supply and oost of 
various artiolm of produce, -lathe apparently unimportant article, feathers, 
it maybe stated, on the respectable authority alone minted,'that the yearly 
importation Into England bom Ireland revokes the amount of sim.notv. i 

- Pnrttr't Proprett of the Nation. 

, LUTHER 1 * RTATUE AT WiTTBNUkRG. 

The town-hens# Of Wittenberg is as venerable ns dilapIdatlonirndwegOior- 
stains con mulct, ii. In bunt stands n brouxe statue of Luther, by Khadow, 
under a gothic oonbpj at iron, and Inscribed perhaps with a double 1 
allusion; 

let’s Oottes wetk, vo wild’* bettohen; 

1st’* mentehen’s, so wlrd’s untergelwn. t 

If Qod’t work, it will eye endure; 

If man’s, ’Ms not a moment sure. 

Thf-diibm spirit of genius within the statue will scarce render It immortal: 
clnffisy J«d ehanetori*tle. It expteseee the nuusive vulgarity of Luther’s 
totnd wen, >«t destroys all reverence for the original, add makes affcetlnn 
ridjcnlout&lfNro Lost art art keeps to this nnamlahie style in representing 
*l“«dlf{SMreSpsfc*, Image worship 1* imposelbla, end the Virgin herself 
“drohrirehes without fear of producing one ldolator. 
TCI bsIMm^riMthigh among Qenran sculpture.— Athenirum. 


gtLENC* NOT ALWAYS A MARK OT WISDOM, 
e BIMSt^dees not S^0Sys mark wisdom, 1 was at dinner some tune ago. In 
o cojnpAJW wJUi apixAVi lio listened to me. and sulci nothing for a long tlinej 
but'Hrepmed hls'hbkd, and I thought him intelligent. At length, towards 
tlie an ftjit the dMApr, some apple dumplings Were pbu Oil »n the table, and 
inyiuanjuwi no Kxjncr seen them than he burst fui th with, Them’s the 
r Jockey* for me!" I wish Rpnrxbcim could have examined the fellow ’» tu-id. 
s —Coleridge. , 

'• COUNSEL dT ‘PYTHAGORAS. 

J It was the wise oounsel of l’ythagoras—•’ lhg not up lire with a sw i.rd 
that Is, “ Provoke not a person already swotn with anger by petulant and 
jj evil speeches."— I Fieri Opera. 

INDIAN OPINION RESPECTING WASHINGTON. 

5 It is related that, when, fifteen years ufterBnuldiuk’s unfortunate expe- 
1 ditigp. In which Washington served, lie went wcstwaid a vrennd tune, on 
’ an exploring tour to tho Ohio nver, a company of Indians came to them, 
with an interpreter, atthc bead of whom was an nged and >t neiable chief. 
This personage made known to them, by the interpreter, that, heating 
Colonel Washington was In that region, lie had come a long way to visit 
him; adding that, during the battlo nf the Moimngahcla, he had singled 
him out as a conspicuous object, bred his rifle nt him many thnus, mid 
directed his young warriors to do tho uuuc, but, to his uthr nstonfstuu. nt, 
none of their balls took effect, lie was then persuaded that the youthful 
hero was under tho especial guardianship of the Great Spirit, and ccosed 
to lire at him any longer, lie was nnw como to pay homage to tho man 
who was the particular favourite of Heaven, and who could never dtc in 
battlgr— Sparh’t Life of n'aihipffton. 

TUB ARAD STEED. - 

The Bedouins appear a« kind and gentle to tho biuto creation as tiny are 
to one another, and their fond attachment to their limnes is pmvubial. 
D’Arvleux tells us a most Interesting story of an Arab, who had bran 
obliged to sell liiantiiro, making very ftequontly a long jouinty to come and 
see her. ** I havo seen him," says he, “ cry with tenderness, whilst kissing 
nnd r.insslng her. He would embrace her, would wipe licreyes will, his 
handkerchief, «ub her with his slilit sleeves, nnd give lier a thousand 
hlcseings. • My eyes,’ would he say tuber, ‘niysoul, my limit! mint I bo 
so unfortunate as tn have tbee sold (u so many masters, and not to keep 
thee myself* I am poor, my antelope' I havebioiipht tlieo up like a 
child, I never beat nor chid thee. God preserve thee, mydenre.t ! Thou 
nit pretty, thou art sweet, thou art lovely I (lod defend diet Bum the looks 
of the envious.' ’’— Additon’t Jlamnseut and Palmpi a. 

TACITURNITY. 

Metotlu* w#soncenslced by ayoungccntiuiun, •• What design ho had now 
in band?” who told him, that, if ho thought hisown shl.t was pmy to any 
part of his counsel, he would immediately pluck it off, und limn it— 
Plutarch. 

KTYMDLOtn. 

Few lrnvn ever looked to the 1’raneh wmd *' ulh ns" for li e derivation of 
tho English "along” (fomo along); yet It K the same In sound and mean¬ 
ing— Andreiet’ Anecdote/. 

TRAVELLING IN 1708, 

I went directly to Mrs. Goodman: sho seemed startled w lien I told her I 
was come to tsko my leave of her, end that I w as to set olit in tho Canter¬ 
bury stage at four o’clock mart morinmi, that my things had already gone 
to the Star inn on Flsli-street Illll, where 1 was (olio; and that H would 
gli o mo great pleasure If »lie wi iilil favour me with her company to break¬ 
fast nt the Green Man on Blnekhoatli, whore the stigo would stop, nnd tho 
passengers breakfast, but that sho must be there bp nine o’llock ■ this olio 
faithfully promised, f set out Immediately for one In tlio neighbourhood 
who let out coaches, nnd agreed with him for a chariot and four, and took 
my leave. Next morning, whan I come to the coach, there were but two 
lady passengers. I perceived that ono of them fas a woman of fortune, 
having two servants in livery on horseback, ol j\ tbe other her woiting- 
| maid. Being come to tho Green Man, (lie clunot soon came with Mrs. 
Goodman, who brought another lady with her. I gavo the coachman a 
shilling to drink, desiring him to let u* have as much time as ho could 
spare, which he promised, lie Hold about an hour and a half, then wo took 
leave of uiy cousin and her companion.— Manoiri nf Copt. Peter Drake. 

DANGEROUS. 

* A young nuA having out hi. finger, sent for a physhlan, who, after 
examining tip wound, requested his servant to run as fast as passible, nnd 
to get hlma.oerUin plaster, *• Oh my I” cried the patient, ** !B the dnngw 
so great ?" Yes," was tho reply; ‘ ifthq fellow don’t run fast, I’m afraid 
tho cut will be well before lie gota book."—New I’m k Mirror. 

A MIRACLE. 

An eld Irish beggarmon, pretending to bo dnmb, was utterly disconcerted 
by tbe tndden question, “ flow many years linvw you been dumb /" “ l’fvc 
years, lost At. John's Eve, please your hunoui-.”— Old Aitcry apec 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

pirrn article.— dimensions and value or a SEVENTY- 

FOUR GUN 8JUP. DESCRIPTION AND WEIGHT Of TRB 

PRINCIPAL MATERIALS. 

" Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along tlie steep: 

Her march is o'er the mountain ware, 

Her home is on the doop." Campbell, 

Before leaving harbour, some description of our (hip’s dimen* 
sions and the principal materials on board will doubtless be 
acceptable to the reader. The burthen then is 1741 tons, length 
on deck 176 feet, extreme breadth 4P feet 2 inches, depth in hold 
21 feet, draught, of water, (that is, portion immersed,) about 22 
feet. 1110,000 feet of timber are used in the fabric, and of this, 
nearly 30i)0 loads, or 150,000 feet, are oak; it requires two thousand 
well-grown trees, of two tons weight each, to produce this quantity, 
and supposing them to grow at two rods apart, or forty on each 
statute acre, the produce of fifty acres is consumed in constructing 
a ship of this class. The part immersed is covered with 3206 sheets 
of cupper, weighing 12 tons 14 cwt., and the total value of the vessel, 
when completely furnished for foreign service, is £90,000. 

The expense of maintaining the crew in wages and victuals is 
£27,500 per annum. 

Ail vessels from 64 to 120 guns are called indifferently Ships of 
the Line, Liners, or Line of Battle Ships. Those distinguished as 
two-deckers, have two complete batteries from end to end, inde¬ 
pendent of lighter guns in other positions, and they are rated from 
60* to 90 gnus. Three-deckers have three unbroken batteries on 
each side of the ship, besides the guns on the quarter-deck, poop, 
aud forecastle. 

But every ship-of-war has another deck between that which sue- 
tains the lower battery, and the hold, called the orlop-deck; the 
fore part of which is occupied by the gunner, boatswain, and 
carpenter’s store-rooms, and the fore cock-pit, around which the 
cabins of those officers arc situated. Next to the fore cock-pit are 
the cable tiers on each side, wherein the hempen cables ate coiled, 
the middle part being occupied by the room for stowing the spare 
sails, called the sail room ; for every ship carries to sea a complete 
suit of sails, consisting of throe of each principal sort, so as always 
to have two in reserve—and two of the lighter sorts, leaving we 
in reserve. Next to the tier* is the after cock-pit, surrounded by 
the cabins of the surgeon, purser, and marine officer—-the dispen¬ 
sary, and several store-rooms; and at the foot of the ladder which 
communicates with the deck above, is situated the purser’s 
stewards'-room, where provisions are weighed out to the different 
messes. The scene presented on these occasions is not unlike tfyrt 
so graphically described by Smollett in Roderick Random nearly a 
century ago, except that greater order and cleanliness are now appa¬ 
rent in this and every part of a ship-of-war. 

Under the orlop-deck, the ballast, coals, chain cables, water, and 

< Ships of 60 guns now only exist in tho ravin of Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden, their light draught of water flttlng them hotter than larger vessels 
for the Baltic and North Boos. Thgy have been excluded from the British 
and French navies. 


provisions, are stowed in holds,which are divided into compartments, 
called the coal-hole, fore, main, and after holds, spirit snd bread* 
rooms. The heaviest substances are plaoed as near the middle as 
possible, and at each extremity the powder is stored in the fore sad 
after magasines, which are approached by passages, and secured by 
etrong doors, never opened until every lire and light in the ship, 
except the argand lamp which light* the reagosins, (the socket of 
which is surrounded with water,) have been oarefully extinguished. 

Hie holds are entered by hatchways, (open spaces about seven 
feet square,) aud with the exception of the fore aud main holds, in 
which nothing but ballast and water are stowed, the hatobee which 
cover these are locked down, and never opened bnt at stated periods, 
in presence of the proper officers. 

As the orlop-deck is only partially immersed below the water 
lino, a space of about five feet wide is left next to tho ehip'a side 
all around it, and here the carpenter and hie crew take their post 
in battle, ready to plug up holes made by shot near to or under the 
water line, technically called " between wind and wkterand 
which would, if not stopped, admit leakage to a dangerous extent, 
particularly when the ship wo* Inclined over by the pressure of tho 
wind on her sails. The sides of tho orlop-deck are frequently 
whitewashed, particularly in warm dimates. 

The next deck above the orlop ie called the 11 lower deck;” on 
this the heaviest battery of cannon is arranged, coniistlng of four¬ 
teen guns on caoh side, reaching from one end to the other. Tho 
deck is aired and lighted by port-holes, (open spaces two feet nine 
high by three feet five broad,) through which the guns are pointed 
when discharged; but as these are not more than six feet above the 
water’s edge when the ship is stored, and would admit water, if not 
filled up when the vessel was inclijed by the wind, or the sea high, 
they are covered with hanging shutters called porh, which may be 
opened and shut at pleasure ; and tbe joints being lined with thick 
flannel, ere, when barred down, nearly water-tight, and strong 
enough to resist the force of tho elements. For greater conve¬ 
nience, these ports have small apertures called scuttle*, which 
admit the air when opened, and also strong pieces of glass called 
bull’s-eyes, which at all times admit the light. 

It is on this lower deck that the whole ship’s company are 
messed and berthed, with the exception of the captain, the ward* 
room, and wariant officers, who occupy cabins, and the 41 gentle¬ 
men” who sleep in the cockpit and the tiers. 

The seameu’s mess tables are placed between the guns, beginning 
in the fore part of the ship; and adjoining them and extanding to 
the gun-room (the gentlemen's mess place) are the marines. The 
hammocks (beds) are suspended from tbe beams, being eighteen or 
twenty inches asunder; a small space, bnt as every alternate ode 
belongs to the watch on deck, and therefore vacant, It is found 
sufficient. These hammocks arc a kind of sack, suspended at each 
end, and in the morning they are lashed up In a long roll something 
in the form of a bolster, carried oh deck, and stowed around the 
quarter-deck, waist, and forecastle, in psinjpd cloths which protect 
them from the wet. The junior lieutenant’m^id chaplain's cabins are 
on each aide of tbe gun-room, and there is a partition called a 
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bulk-head that diviQes this room, which la about thirty feet long, 
from the mease* outside. Above the mess table of the gun¬ 
room the tiller traverses: and this is moved to the right or left to 
regulate the ship’s steerage, by ropes passing through pulleys and 
attached to the barrel of a wheel under the poop. 

The aides of the lower deck are generally painted of a light 
yellow or straw colour, and the arrangement of the mess tables and 
utensils on shelves between the guns, give to the whole a very 
oomfortable appearance. 

Above the lower is the main deck, which has also an unbroken 
battery of fifteen guns on each side | these, although sometimes of 
the tame calibre, are always lighter than the guns below. On the 
fore part of this deck the sick-bay or hospital is placed, next to that 
is the galley, or kitchen, a well arranged plan of boilers, ovens, &c., 
besides one large range in front and stoves suspended around. 
The tides of this dank are clear as far as the wardroom bulkhead, 
but the middle la generally occupied by the live stock, such as 
sheep, pigs, fito. in pens. Next to the stern is the wardroom, 
already alluded to at the mess place of the officers, a room about 
80 feet by 16, having a long table in the middle, and around it are, 
beginning on the right-band aide from the stern, (called the star¬ 
board side,) the cabins of the 1st Lieutenant, 2d Lieutenant, and 
Captain's Steward—the last communicating by meana of a stair 
with the cabin above—on the left, or larboard side, the Master, 

, Captain of Marines, and Wardroom Steward—the third and fourth 
Lieutenants' cabins being outside of the wardroom door. These 
cabins are about nine feet square, each inclosing a gun, and 
furniahud at the expense of the ocoupants; they are aired and 
lighted by the port-hole. 

The deck above this is only partly covered over by the poop, 
which roofs the Captain's oabin j and the divisions are distin¬ 
guished as quarter-deck, waist, and forecastle. 

Tbe quarter-deok extends from the cabin door to about the centre 
Of the ship, whrn it is terminated by the waist, a space in the 
middle of which is stowed the spare masts, yards, and spars, and 
upon these the larger boats: a passage of eight feet wide on each side 
of the waist connects tbe quarter-deck and forecastle, and much of 
the work of bracing about the yards, settiug and taking in the sails, 
See. is performed on the latter platform, which is besides armed 
with a couple of light guns. 

A row of seven short pieces called carronades, extends on each 
side from the extremity of the waist to the stern, along the quarter¬ 
deck, and two of these on each side are inclosed in the captain’s 
cabin, which is divided into two compartments, the front appro¬ 
priated as his dining-room ; the whole being about thirty feet in 
length. This cabin is handsomely fitted up, principally at the 
captain’s expense, well aired and lighted from the stern windows, 
and as the two divisions extend over the whole breadth of the ship, 
they form very capaclons rooms; sometimes they are divided into 
three, at the option of the eaptain. 

The quarter-deck Is the grand parade of the ship. Here the 
'officer of the watch takea his post, and every person who appears 
thereon salutes him by raising his hat. In this part of the ship 
IJie principal officers are stationed in action, and from hence all 
orders are issued during the performance of evolutions. It is here 
also that the officers repair for promenading; the weather aide at 
sea, (that is, tbe side from whence the wind blows,) or the star¬ 
board side at anchor, being appropriated to the captain and 
wardroom officers, the other aide to the “ gentlemon.'' 

The poop is a light deck extending over the captain’s cabin, and 
beyond it is a apace otytSide his cabin door, which covers the wheel 
by which the vessel is steered; there are small cabins on each side 
of this space, one occupied as an office by the clerk, the other as a j 


pantry by the captain’s servants. Some of the work of the skip is 
performed on the poop, and there the signal men take their sta¬ 
tions) the middle pert is generally occupied by coops of poultry 
for sea stock, and a chest of arms ready for use is always kept on 
this deck. Formerly it was the practice to carry guns on the poop, 
but from their exposed situation they were nf little use in action, 
besides that great weight in this position tended to strain the ship. 

The reader will understand that the guns upon the different decks 
are not placed immediately above each other, forauch an arrange¬ 
ment would weaken the ship, by the openings called port-holes 
being perpendicular. The main-deck port-holes are in the 
over-space between the guns of the lower-deck, and the quarter¬ 
deck in like manner between the main, so as to checker these 
openings and preserve a greater degree of unbroken substance in 
the frame. The sides being painted in yellow streaks of about 
three feet wide, and the porta blacked, present to tbe view the 
appearance of a dotted checkered board.* 

Having thus described generally the interior of a seventy-four 
gun ship, we shall now proceed to enumerate the various articles 
which make up the weight of material, and the area of canvas 
opposed to the wind for moving this mighty mass, and show the 
proportions of the principal stores, See. which are carried to sea. 
For this enumeration we ore, for the most part, indebted to the 
very excellent work of Mr. Edyc, on the “ Equipment and 
Displacement of Ships and Vessels of War.’’+ 

A seventy-four gun ship, fitted for foreign service : 

Tons. owts. qrs. 

Iron ballast and tanks . • • . l!)fi 0 0 

Water. 260 9 0 

Provisions, spirits, and slops (seamen’s clothes) 214 18 0 

Coal and wood. 52 0 0 

Men and their effects . ■ ■ ■ 6.5 0 0, 

Lower masts and bowsprit . • • . 86 14 0 

Topmasts, top-gallant masts, yards, and caps .27 11 0 

Sparc topmasts, yards, and booms . . 12 12 0 

Rigging and blocks .... . 54 9 0 

Sails and spare sails . . ■ . .914 3 

Anchors, and cables (hempen and iron) .71 0 0 

Boats and their gear.9 14 3 

Boatswain’s and carpenter’s stores, rope, ficc. . 48 0 0 

Gunner’s stores, breeehens, tackles, Ac. . 22 2 0 

Guns.1^8 7 0 

Gunpowder. 20 16 2 

Shot (cannon-balls) of every sort . . . 79 17 0 

Total weight received on board . 1359 11 0 

Weight of the ship’s hull . . . 1616 15 0 

Total weight of the ship, complete for foreign f 2g76 Q 
service. j . 

As the reader may be curious for more minute particulars, we 
add the individual weight, size, and coat, of (some of the principal 
articles. 

The length of the mainmast is 36 yards; diameter, 3 feet. It 
is formed of pieces, scarfed cr jointed scientifically, of 12 tons 
18 cwt. of pine, bound together with 27 cwt. 3 qrs. and 20 lb. of 
iron; weighs 14 tons 6 cwt., and its value is 4001. 

'Thelargest sail is the main course, or mainsail, which has 918 
yards of canvas; being 86 feet wide at the head (or upper part 
attached to themainyard), 90 fedt 6ir. at the foot (or lower part), 

* Liners worn first painted checker-sided by Lord Nelson, to dMinniiish 
his ships from those of the combined fleets of France and Spain, in IMS: 
prior to that, vessels werecltlier all black, or relieved by a slnalo white, red, 
or yellow streak. The paintlfa stUI depends entirely on the taste of the 
captain, but most adapt tha checkered side. 

t The importance of this book mayWbetimated from tho fact, that It has 
been translated by order of the Sovereigns of France, Biusla, and Egypt, for 
the wo of their navies . r 
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48 feet 9 in. in depth, with an area of 4300 feet. Ita weight, in¬ 
cluding the rope which surrounds it (called the bolt-rope), is 
about IS cwt.; its value, 130/. The largest anchors are 70 cwt., 
and the value of each 210/. The hempen cables are 120 fathoms 
long, and 22 inches in circnmference; the chain cables are 70 
fathoms long, weight about 13} cwt., and value 370/. 

The rope used in the whole of the rigging, of different sises, 
from three-fourths to eighteen inches in circumference, measures 
27,152 fathoms, or 54,304 yards.* 

There are 11,130 yards of canvas in the sails ;t and, when all 
plain sail is set, (that is, every sail that can catch the breeze,) the 
area presented to the wind is 25,000 feet. 

The provisions enumerated are sufficient for sixteen weeks’ 
consumption, and the water about ten weeks’) giving an allowance 
of one gallon to eachmf the crew per day, and also sufficient for 
washing. 

' The guns, &c. will be minutely desaribed hereafter, when 
delineating their various properties, in an article on armament. 
The powder carried to sea is 335 barrels of 90 lb. each, end eight 
cases of 120 lbs. : total, 31,110 lbs. j value, 1037/., at 8d. per lb. 

We have already observed that, as the crew enlist, they are 
placed in watches ; besides this, a station, at different evolutions, 
is also assigned to every seaman and marine, and a complete set of 
watch, station, and quarter bills are prepared, under the first 
lieutenant's directions, as soon as he has had an opportunity of 
testing the men’s abilities. This cannot he completed until the 
ship proceeds to sea : it is necessary, however, to make arrange¬ 
ments provisionally, and to divide the crew into portions, deno¬ 
minated quarter-masters, gunner's crew, boatswain’s mates, 
forecastle men, fore, main, and mizen top-men, after-guard, 
waisters, and idlers; all of whom have especial duties to perform, 
according to the nature of the work. The mates render the first 
lieutenant assistance in these arrangements, whioh are made ns 
soon ns possible, because It. is necessary to loose the sails to dry, 
furl them again, and various other matters, although the ship is in 
harbour. 

A ship of war is readily distinguished from a trading vessel by 
ncr neat appearance, but, above all things, by the squareness of 
her yards, and precision of the rigging and ropes, being tightly 
distended, and not hanging in loops, when at anchor. The 
boatswain has the care of squaring the yards,—that is, placing 
them parallel to each other at right angles across the mists; 
and for this purpose he repairs every morning in a boat to 
a abort distance from the ship, and, having brought the three 
masts in a line, he proceeds to direct any alteration that may be 
required, and to correct any defect that strikes his practised eye. 
He makes known his wishes by means of his pipe, or call, to one 
of his mates, who pis stationed to watch his signals; and men 
being placed wheretrequired, the matter is effeoted, and precision 
attained, in a short time, amidst a flourish of whistling, whioh the 
boatswain takes more than ordinary delight in on this especial 
occasion, he being the principal performer; whereas on board he 
uses his call for purposes directed by the commanding officer. 

Besides getting up and down top-gallant yards, the sails are 
loosed to dry two or three times a-week ; and this is done by a 
signal from the admiral’s ship, or by watching the motions of the 
“flag.” The sails are lboseSed (let fall) from the yards, or 

* In every rope there la a particular yarn, called the “ rogue's yam," 
which denotes It to In-tong to the Crown ■, and all rope Is manufactured In 
the ijiH-h yards, principally at Chatham, where there is a large mpemaklng 
establishment. 

f Canvas is generally purchase* by contract. As*soon os reoeived, every 
cloth Isinaikcd by a waving blue line. In order to facilitate detection, If 
stolen. All other articles belonging to the Crown are marked, even to the 
smallest nail, principally with tho well-know bread arrow. , • 


---—- « ■ . . . . - . . - 

rolled up (furled) in a very abort space of time, psrtioularly after 
the men have been drilled for a few months ; and this operation, 
as well as making or shortening sail suddenly, has a very striking 
effect,,—the ship in one minute being clothed with canvas at every 
point, and her masts hid; or entirely stripped, and every portion 
of sail placed out of view, and rolled up to the yards so neatly as 
scarcely to increase their size or destroy the symmetry of their 
lines. 

The boats in use up to this time have been lent for the harbour 
service, whilst the others were fitting and painting, being reserved 
until the ship was ready for sea. They are now reoeived. and 
they consist of a launch, barge, pinnace, two cutters, jully-boat, 
and gig. We shall describe them more particularly afterwards. 
It is usual to hoist up the boats at sunset, except one or two that 
may be wanted later at night, when a ship is ready for sea. 

We shell now describe the manner in which the watenes are 
divided. The teamen and marines we will suppose to be at vetch 
and watoh,—that is, in two watches subdivided into parts, reliev¬ 
ing each other alternately (although it is usual in some ships to 
place them in three wHtches) ; only a portion of each watch is, 
however, required to be awake on deck at night. But the officers 
are in three watches, and therefore expected to be always on the 
alert. The division of time is so arranged that two watches may 
have eight hours below and four on deck, and four below and eight 
on deck, on alternate nights ; whilst the officers in three watches 
have the first, the middle, or the morning watch, on successive 
nights. 

The arrangement is thus :—Beginning with the forenoon watch 
of four hours, from eight to twelve at noon; next, the afternoon 
watch of the same length, ending at four, afternoon; followed by the 
first dog-watch, from four to six. Next, the second dog-watch, front 
six to eight; the first watch, from eight to midnight; the middle 
watch, from midnight till four; and the morning watch, from four 
till eight o’clock. By these alternations, and the intervention of 
the dog-watches of two hours each, the changes ore equally brought 
about, and the time is measured by the sentinel at the cabin-door 
turning a sand-glass at the end of every half-hour, when a bell is 
struck from one to eight times, wliioh completes the watch of four 
hours. At noon each day, the true time is adjusted by an obser¬ 
vation of the suu at sea, or by a timepiece in port. 

Supposing the ship now prepared for leaving harbour, and the 
wind and tide to serve, a blue-peter is hoisted, whioh denotes that 
the ship is about to leave the port. This is a blue flag, having a 
square patch of white in the centre, displayed at the fore top¬ 
gallant-mast head; anil, if the parties summoned are slow in 
obeying the signal, attention is called to it by firing a gun. It la 
also a warning to those persons who have anything to put on board 
that the last moment for doing so has arrived. 

The master attendant has charge of the ship in moving from ono 
position to another in harbour, but now a pilot is necessary; and, 
should he not make his appearance at tba time appointed, the 
union-jack is hoisted at the fare, being, in all cues, and under all 
circumstances, the signal that a vessel require# a pilot 

As the ship Is futened to moorings, these are slipped (that jp, 
disconnected) when the sails are set, and the course is shaped for 
the harbour's mouth.* When just outside, the admiral's flag it 
saluted with fifteen guns; and thia mark of respect is acknow¬ 
ledged by the flag-ship firing nine guns in retum.f 

v A steam-vessel Is generally employed to toup»hlp* out of harbour when 
tbs wind Is adverse, and this sreatly expedite* (ho service. 

t The number of guns in a salute is regulate! according to the rank of 
the parties:—Tho royal salute la 21 guns, and to till* the different members 
of tho Royal Family aro entitled, the Lord llish Admiral, II) glint t 
Admiral of the Fleet, 17 ditto; Admiral, is ditto; Vice-Admiral, 13 ditto I 
v 2* 
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Saluting has a very pretty effect, particularly when performed by 
a whole fleet at the same time, and the wind is not strong enough 
to blow the stroke away too quickly. The guns are always ffred 
alternately from either sido, and the time between each discharge 
is marked by the gunner, who gives the word. 

On arriving at Spithcad, the Bhip is anchored and the sails 
furled. As soon as the tide serves, she is moored; an operation 
which consists in so arranging two anchors as that the cables 
attached to each may bear an equal strain when the wind blows 
from the most exposed part of the roadstead. 

The captain seldom takes up his residence on board until the 
ship is on the point of sailing, and the time which now elapses 
before the orders arrive to proceed to sea is occupied by the first 
lieutenant in getting the ship into trim, preparatory to that event. 
At the first convenient opportunity the powder is brought on 
board, and, when all is reported ready, a day is fixed for paying 
two months' wages to the crew, called the advance; which is over 
and above any sum they may have become indebted to the purser 
for bed, blankets, or slops (clothes), all which is charged against 
their accruing wages. 

In the mean time, we will suppose that a court-martial has been 
ordered upon an officer of the fleet, and that the captain’s presence 
is required as a member of the court. In our next article, we 
shall describe the forms pertaining to this solemn and interesting 
ceremony. 

RUNAWAY PEOPLE. 

Oss day in the autumn of last year, we were seated on the 
top of a coach, going from Rugby to Denbigh Hall, a short time 
before the Birmingham Railway was opened throughout the entire 
line. We were seated beside & young couple, and of course soon 
fell into familiar conversation with them. The young man was a 
very nice genteel-looking young fellow, possessed of considerable 
Intelligence, and modest and affable in his demeanour. His age 
might be about twenty-one. The lady was much his superior, 
however, both in age and in intelligence, though, comparatively, 
her personal attractions were inferior. That they were a loving 
coaple was evident, not from any offensive intrusion of its exhi¬ 
bition, but from little attentions which quickly catch the observa¬ 
tion of the « ninterested. We could not make out whether they 
were married or not, nor did wejhink it wna any particular busi- 
ness of ours to inquire ; it was enough that their conversation 
was pleasing, and their conduct qniet, yet attractive. After a 
rather pleasant day spent in their qpmpany, we lost them among 
the crowd that stepped out of the carriages on the train which 
brought us on the railway from Denbigh Hall to London. 

Next day, on turning over the newspapers which had accumu¬ 
lated during a brief absence, our attention was caugbt by an 
advertisement, which was addressed to a young man, who was 
supposed to have gone off with a female (describing her) by the 
Birmingham Railway, intreating him to return to his family and 
friends. The description perfectly answered the young couple. 
"Ah,” thought we, “ many little turns in our pleasant conversa¬ 
tion are now explained! " For instance, the foolishness of youth 
formed a topic—how often we do many headstrong, foolish 
actions when we are young, the very recollection of which suffuses 
a blush on the cheek years afterwards, though everybody has 
completely forgotten the circumstances, except the individual 
himself. The young man had blushed himself at this remark— 
his naturally florid complexion became of a distressing scarlet, 
and the topic was instantly changed. Passing a village where 

Rear-Admiral, or Commodore of the first class, 11 ditto; Commodore of the 
seoond class, Captain or Commanding Officer of any Shlp-of-Wur, 9 ditto; 
The shove arc called military salutes. Besides these, civilians are entitled 
to this mark of distinction, os follows s—Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 19 
guns; an Ambassador, a Duke, or Governor of a Colony being a Peer, 13 
ditto i other peers, the firs’ Lord of tlio Admiralty, an Envoy extraordinary, 
or a Governor not being e Peer, 13 ditto; Charge d'affaires, or other 
minister under rank of Erfroy extraordinary, 11 ditto; to a Consul-general, 
or to a British Factory, 9 ditto; to a Consul, 7 ditto. The Board of Admi¬ 
ralty represent tho Lord High Admiral, and when they embark are saluted 
with 19 guns. 


the speaker had arrived with an empty purse, and had been com¬ 
pelled to wait till money bad been sent down from London, this 
also raised a fresh discussion on the awkwardness of wanting 
money in a strange place; and again the young man blushed so 
deeply, and appeared eo distressed, that we were glad to leave 
him alone for a time, his companion exerting her powers of con¬ 
versation (which were considerable) to restore" him to his equani¬ 
mity. Now, this advertisement revealed how unlucky and mal¬ 
apropos were some of the remarks in our conversation! The 
young man had foolishly gone off— of his own accord, we were 
going to say, but some of our fair readers will be apt to hint that, 
as the lady was his superior both in age and in intelligence, ehe 
must have been a moving party in the movement. It makes no 
matter, he was come to years of discretion; and she did not 
carry him off by force, whatever she might have done by blundis'i- 
meut. At all events, they were a very modest affable couple, and 
seemed very much attached to each other; and wc sincerely 
trusted, not only that the young man was .married, but that lie 
was restored to his friends, and that they received him kindly, 
without keeping up that frowning kind of recollection of the 
affair, which often tends to unsettle a previously steady character. 

Every day in the week one may see in the London newspapers 
advertisements similar to the one we have been speaking about. 
A. B. is earnestly intreated to return to his disconsolate wife. 
F. G. is informed that nobody knows of his absence, nnd that if 
he returns in time all will be arranged. P. Q. is intreated to 
communicate with his friends, who are in a state of great distress. 
These advertisements are mostly all of a painful character, indi¬ 
cative of some folly, or some breach of trust, which has induced 
the individual to run away tram a circle of relatives and friends. 
We saw ono not long ago, in which C. G. was informed, that a 
marriage was necessary to her restoration to her family and 
friends. " Ah! poor girl! ” thought we, “ you have friends 
then, who seem to take some interest in you. Have you formed 
an attachment, a headstrong attachment, for a young man, and 
b&ve you forsaken, for him, ‘ the seriousness of a father’s counsels, 
and the melting tenderness of a mother’s prayers ? 1 Have yon 
brothers who loved you, but now almost hute you; or sisters who 
feel themselves dishonoured in you ? Or is your case one which 
Barns has so touchingly deprecated ? 

• Is there In human form, that bears a heart— 

A wretch! a villain I lost to lovo and truth! 

That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 

Curso on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth! 

Arc honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o'er tliolr child,' 

Then paints tho ruin'd maid, and her distraction wild !'" 

Sometimes, though very rarely, these advertisements, calling 
on absentees to return, have a comic touch in them, though in 
such cases, if the advertised has really left ins friends in a state 
of distress, it is hard to see how they can joke on the matter. 
We remember one, which intreated "the Old Ram” to come 
home; upon which the Examiner remarked, that the Old Ram 
must be a very interesting lost sheep 1 

Taking up, quite casually, a couple of Times newspapers, 
which happen to be lying on our table, a day or two old, we 
remark no less than fire such absentee advertisements. "The 
friends of H. H. are in the most distressing state of anxiety, and 
earnestly intreat him either to return home immediately, or to 
let them hear from him by letter.” What has H. 11. done, that 
he should thus absent himself from home, and reduce liis friends 
to Ibis state of distress ! Had he a confidential situation, and 
did he make use of money that was not his own ? Were his 
affairs embarrassed? Or did he merely become tired of his situa¬ 
tion, and, with something of the boyish feeling still remaining, 
scamper off, just to annoy his friends ? 

“ If this should meet the eye of A. S., who left her home on 
Sunday afternoon, she is requested to return home to her discon¬ 
solate parents, by u-hom she will It kindly received.” We thank 
ye, O parents, for these words! Yes, receive her kindly/ Let 
not the quality of mercy he strained 1 Let not a blight come 
over the loving-kindness of the fireside! For we are poor frail 
foolish creatures, and forgiving kindness is the great alembic. 

“ If L. P., who left her home on Saturday evening laat, will 
communicate with Her disconsolate, friends, or let them know 
where ehe may be heard of, or written to, she need not fear of 
receiving the kindest u tlcame from those the has left." 

Madness must be in the heart of the young women, surely, if 
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that home could not be a very uncomfortable home, when frienda 
thus call out to the absentee to return! Was she dissatisfied 
because she was not maintained in state, and supplied with dress, 
to flourish as a gay young lady ? Vanity, vanity, is too oftenthe 
rock on which female character is wrecked. And only consider 
what a city London must be, when one can so effectually hide 
themselves that an advertisement is the only means of opening a 
communication! 

“ The young iflan who lejt his employment in the neighbour* 

hood of-, is requested to return immediately, or write to 

some part of his family, stating if anything can be done for his 
advantage.” 

Young man, why did you leave your employment.’ You dis¬ 
liked it, perhaps; or you got acquainted with some vicious com¬ 
panions ? What fools some young men are! And this is the 
misery, that the experience of one young man is not the experi¬ 
ence of another; but, in suite of all the examples, and all the 
cautions, and all the preachings, that can be given them, many 
will “ sow their wild oats,” and And, too often, to their cost, that 
“ what they sow, that shall they also reap !” “ They who sow the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind.” 

“ The clergyman who left-’s hotel is earnestly requested to 

communicate the place of his retreat to bis friend, who has under¬ 
taken to arrange the business to the satisfaction of all parties.” 

What! a clergyman amongst the absentees ! What was the 
“ business,” one is curious to know, which could have led him 
to beat a retreatWhy, what business is that to us ? It is a 
good thing that there are friends who undertake to arrange such 
affairs. 

Such is u specimen of five bond fide advertisements, two of 
them appearing in the same day’s paper, and all of them of very 
recent date. If one were to take the trouble of overhauling the 
file of last year, what a number could be picked out!—though we 
fear that in the number there would be no great variety. The 
greater number are addressed to young men ; occasionally one 
appears from a wife, appealing to all that is honourable in flic 
human breast, and intreating the absentee husband not to leave 
her to bear the misery alone ; and sometimes, though still more 
rarely, the absentees are middle-aged men, who have abandoned 
a family, and perhaps an entangled busiucss, which they had not 
courage to attempt to unravel. 

The causes of absenteeism are probably, on the whole, few aud 
simple. A young man has formed an improper attachment, or 
home is perhaps ipgulated on severe and formal principles, and 
age docs not choose to bend a little to the waywardness of youth. 
Or there may be a Btep-mothcr at home, and the young man’s 
sense of sclf-iinportance is annoyed. Or, worse than all, he has 
got introduced to a gaming-table, is plunged in debt, and his 
dream of short-lived extravagance is disturbed by that greatest 
of all wants, a want of money. As to the husband forsaking the 
wife, we hold that to be the blackest feature in absenteeism. 
Rest assured, he has not done his duty, whatever the wife may 
have done; and whatever disadvantages there may be iu a large 
family, the couple who support each other’s exertions never need 
spend their five shillings in advertising each other. As to the 
middle-aged absentee, poor man, his case is generally a bad one. 
A young man may recover being “ put in the paper,” but with a 
middle-aged man there are many chancea that, even if he returns, 
he sinks into carelessness or drunkenness. And this being “ put 
in the paper,” reminds us of an advertisement which appeal ed 
some time ago, informing a young man that if he did not return, 
be would be advt rtised. 

This kind ofsabsenteeism requires a sound moral education to 
cure it. There will aways be occasional instances of it amongst 
youth, for the period of youth is a period of transition and 
ebullition : but surely the cases might be reduced much in num¬ 
ber, if parents would better fulfil their duties. Fathers and 
mothers are too apt to forget what they were themselves when 
they were young; and they too often exact an obedience not 
proportioned to the age of their children, bat to what they* own 
calmer discretion and experience dictate. A more generous sym¬ 
pathy with youth would often suppress many of their errors in 
the hud—-errors which semeflmes haunt them, like ghosts, through 
all their subsequent lives. 

PROVIDENCE. 

In natural history, God’s freedom ia shown in the law of neces¬ 
sity ; in moral history, God’s necessity, of providence, ia shown in 
man’s freedom.— Cokridge’t Table-Talk. 


DAVY RAMSAY AND THE DIVINING ROD. 

The belief in the power of the Divining Rod, when held in the 
hands of the initiated , was long prevalent, and even yet may 
Unger in the minds of some who delight in mysteries; but that 
Buch virtue is, or ever has been, possessed by insensate wood, 
no reasonable being can credit. There appears, however, to bo 
ground for believing that some persona have existed, who pos¬ 
sessed nerves of such peculiar deUcacy as to be affected by the 
presence of water, and thus to have actually pointed out spots 
where springs existed, but where there were no indications 
to be found. A remarkable instance occurred in France in the 
last century, in the case of a peasant boy, and several more could 
be mentioned. It is easy to perceive the use which such a power 
could be turned to in the hands of the designing, and that the rod 
was assumed merely as a cloak to give a greater shadow of 
mystery; the practice, once begun, wanted not followers, who only 
pretended to a power they did not possess. We give the follow¬ 
ing anecdote from the “ Life and Times” of the arch-conjuror 
William Lily, as a remarkable instance of the extent of the 
errdulity of the times. 

“ In the year 1(!34, Davy Ramsay, his Majesty’s clock-maker, 
had been informed that there was a great quantity of treasure 
buried ia the cloister of Westminster Abbey; lie acquaints Dean 
Williams therewith, who was also then Bishop of Liucoln ; the 
Dean gave him liberty to search after it, with this proviso, that if 
any was discovered, his church should have a share of it. Davy 
Ramsay finds out one John Scott, who pretended the use of the 
Mosaics! rods, to assist him herein. 1 was desired to join with 
him, unto which I consented. One winter’s night, Davy Ram¬ 
say, with several gentlemen, myself, and Scott, entered the 
cloisters; we played the hazel rod round about the cloister; 
upon the west tide of the cloisters the rods moved one over 
another, an argument that the treasure was there. Tile laboured 
digged at least six feet deep, and there wo met with a coffin ; but 
in regard it was not heavy, we did not open, which wo afterwards 
much repented. From the cloisters wo went into the Abbey 
church, where, upon a sadden (there being no wind when wo 
begun), so fierce, so high, so blustering and loud n wind did rise, 
that we verily believed the west end of the church would have 
fallen upon us. Our rods would not move at all; the candles 
and torches, all but one, were extinguished, or burned very dimly. 
John Scott, my partner, was amazed, looked pale, knew not 
what to think or do, until I gave directions and command to 
dismiss the demons ; which, when done, all was quiet again, and 
each mao returned to his lodging late, about twelve o'clock at 
night. I could never since be induced to join with ony in such 
like actions (Davy Ramsay brought a half.quartern sack to put 
the treasure in). 

“The true miscarriage of the business was by reason of so many 
people being present at the operation, for there were about thirty, 
some laughing, others deriding us; so that if we had not dismissed 
the demons, 1 believe most part of the Abbey Church hail been 
blown down. Secrecy and intelligent operators, with a strong 
confidence and knowledge of what they are doing, are best for 
this work." _ 

VUITUKB AND VICES O V THE ROMANS. 

Tub austere frugality of the ancient Republicana, their careless- 
ness about the possession and the pleasures of wealth, the strict 
regard for law among the people, its universal stedfast loyalty 
during the happy centuries when the Constitution, after the preten¬ 
sions of the aristocracy had been curbed, was flourishing in its full 
perfection. The sound feeling which never amid internal discord 
allowed an appeal to foreign interference, the abaolute empire of 
the laws and customs, and the steadiness with which, nevertheless, 
whatever ( in them was no longer expedient was amended,—the 
wisdom of the constitution and of the laws,—the ideal perfection 
of fortitude realized in the citizens and in the state;—ell these qua¬ 
lities unquestionably excite a feeling of reverence which cannot be 
equally awakened by the contemplation of any other people. Yet, 
after all, if we bring those times vividly before our minds, something 
of honour will still mingle with our admiration; for those virtues, • 
from the earliest times, were leagued and compromised with the 
most fearful vices; insatiable ambition, unprincipled contempt for 
tile rights of foreigners, unfeeling indifference for their sufferings, 
rapine, even while avarice was yet a stranger to them, and as a con¬ 
sequence of the severance of ranks, inhuman hard-heartednets, not 
only toward staves, or foreigners, but Aen towards fellow-citizens. 
Those very virtues prepared the way Tjf all these vices to get the 
mastery, and so were themselves swallowed up.— Niebuhr. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT. 

William Cobhftt, certainly one of the most remarkable men 
of a remarkable age, was the son of a small fanner and publican, 
and was born at Farnbam, in Surrey, about the year 1762, More 
than thirty years after, when in the commencement of his literary 
career, and elated with the noise which he had created in the 
United States, he writes to his father in the following manner:— 
Dear FatherWhen you used to Mt me off to work in the morning, 
dimed tn my blue •moak-frock and woollen spatterdashes, with my bag of 
bread and cheese, and bottle of smell-beer, swung over my shoulder on tlis 
little crook that my old godfather, Uoxall, gave me, little did you Imagine 
that 1 should one day become so great a man as to have my picture atuek 
in the windows, and have four whole hooks published about me In tho 
comae of one wreck-—Thus begins a letter which 1 wrote to my father yes¬ 
terday morning, and which, if it reachea him, will make the old man drink 
an extraordinary pot of ale to my health. Heaven bless him I I think 1 
see hint now, by Ills old-fashioned fireside, rending the letter to hit nelglt- 
boiirs, ■ Ay. ny,‘ soys he, ' Will will stand Ills ground wherever he goes.' 
And so 1 will, father." 

Nothing but Cobbett'a own energy and force of character cculd 
have enabled him to overcome the early obstructions he encoun¬ 
tered in acquiring education. Hia whole life, too, is an illustration 
of the coils aa well aa the advantages of self-instruction. If a 
oelf-taught man is of a timid and hesitating nature, and he hai 
risen from a lower to a higher position in life, be will too often 
contract a querulous disposition—conscious of his own merits and 
claims, he is, while reluctant to obtrude them, jealous and captious 
if they are not gratuitously recognised, and conceded es a matter 
of course. On the other hand, if his temper is bold, buoyant, and 
forward, be ia ever thrusting himself forward, becomes frequently 
a loud-talking and boastful egotist, and hit real merits are too 
often obscured under a cloud of conceit. 

Cobbe.tt, having been employed in country-work until the 
autumn of 1782. paid a visit to Portsmouth, and then beheld, for 
tiie first time, the sea Next day he made an unsucceaaful attempt 
to get employment on board a man-of-war. In the following year 
he suddenly came up to London, nnd obtained a situation as a copy¬ 
ing clerk. Tired of this, he, af< er being iu hia situation nine monthc, 
set off for Chatham, and enlisted in a regiment of foot. The 
regiment was ordered fur North America, but, before it left 
England, Cobbett’a smartness, activity, and good conduct, obtained 
for him the rank of corporal; and, shortly after its arrival in 
New Brunswick, (where he remniued eight years,) he was promoted, 
over the beads of other serjennts, to the rank of serjeant-major. 
Here he became acquainted with bis future wife. He thus nar¬ 
rates the story of bis courtship :— 

“ When I first «aw my wile, she was thirteen years old, and I 
was within about a month of twenty-one. She was the daughter 
of a seijeant of artillery, and I was‘the serjeant-major of a regi¬ 
ment of foot, both stationed in forts near the city of St. John, in 
the province of New Brunswick. I sat in the tame room with her 
for about an hour, in company with others, and I made up my 
mind that she was the very girl for me. That I thought her 
beautiful is certain, for that, 1 had always said, should be an in- 
di-pensable qualification ; but I saw in her what I deemed marks 
of that sobriety of conduct which has been by far the greatest 
blessing of my life. It was now dead of winter, and, of course, 
the snow several feet on the ground, and the weather piercing cold. 
It was my habit, when I had done my morning’s writing, to go oat 
at break of day, to take u walk on a hill at the foot of which our 
barracks lay. In about three mornings after 1 had first seen her, 
1 had, by an iuvitation to breakfast with me, got up two young 
men to join me in my walk ; and our road lay by the bouse of her 
father and mother. It was hardly light, but she was out in the 
snow, scrubbing out a washing-tub. 'That's the girl for me!' 
said I, when we had got out of her hearing. One of these young 
men came to England Boon afterwards; and be, who keeps an inn 
in Yorkshire, came over to Preston at the time of the election, to 
verify whether I were the same man. When he found that I was, 
he appeared surpiised, but what was hia surprise when 1 told him 
that tho.«e toll young men, whom he saw around me, were the 
sous of that pretty little girl that he aud I saw scrubbing out the 
washing-tub on the snow in New Brunswick, at daybreak in the 
morning 1 

“ From the day that I fitft spoke to her, I never hod a thought 
of her ever being the wife of. any other man, more than I had a 
thought of her being transformed into a chest of drawers; and I 
formed my resolution at once to marry her os soon as we could get 


permission, and to get out of the army as soon as I could. So that 
this matter was, at once, settled as firmly as if written in the book 
of fete. At the end of about six months, my regiment, and 1 along 
with it, were removed to Fredericton, a distance of a hundred 
miles up the river of St. John; and, which was worse, the artillery 
were expected to go off to England a year or two before our regi¬ 
ment. The artillery went, and she along with them; and now it 
was that 1 acted a part becoming a real and sensible lover. I was 
aware, that, when she got to that gay .place, Woolwich, the house of 
her father and mother, necessarily visited by numerous persona, not 
the most select, might become unpleasant to her, and I also did not 
like besides that Bhe should continue to work bard. 1 had saved a 
hundred and fifty guineas, the earnings of my early hours, in writing 
for the paymaster, the quarter-master, and others, iu addition to 
the savings of my own pay. I sent her all my money before she 
sailed; and wrote to her, to beg that if she found her home uncom¬ 
fortable, to hire a lodging with respectable people; and, at any 
rata, not to spare the money by any means, but to buy herself 
good clothes, and to live without hard work, until I arrived in 
England; and I, in order to induce her to lay out the money, told 
her that I should get plenty more before 1 came home. 

“ We were kept abroad two years longer than our time, 
Mr. Pitt (England not being so tame then as she is now) having 
knocked up a dost with Spain about Nootka Sound. Oh, bow I 
cursed Nootka Sound, ana poor bawling Pitt too, I am afraid I 
At the end of four years, however, home I come; lauded at 
Portsmouth, and got my discharge from the army by the great 
kindness of poor Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who was then the Major 
of my regiment. I found my little girl a servant of ail-work (and 
hard work it was) at five pounds a year, in the house of a Captain 
Brisac; and without hardly saying a word about the matter, she 
put into my hands the whole of my hundred and fifty guineas un¬ 
broken !" 

Cobbett was discharged from the army in 1791; and shortly 
afterwards, be brought charges of peculation against four officers 
of his late regiment j a court-martial was appointed to try them; 
forty-seven witnesses, named by Cobbett, were brought up from 
Portsmouth to London : but, when all wag ready, the prosecutor 
had absconded. The court, thinking that some accident might 
have happened to him, adjourned to the third day afterwards, and 
search was made fur him in all directions—but Cobbett bad crossed 
over to France! He afterwards attempted to vindicate his con¬ 
duct under some pretence of “ oppression,’’ and his being aware 
that justice would be thwarted: but hia conduct appears without 
excuse. 

Cobbett reached France in 1792, when the troubles of the revo¬ 
lution rendered travelling insecure, aud be was frequently annoyed 
by having his papers searched and himself interrogated. He was 
six months in France, hut did not proceed to Paris ; and then 
sailed, in the fall of the year, to the United States. After landing 
at Philadelphia, he went to Wilmington on the Delaware, where 
he found a considerable number of French emigrants who were 
greatly in want of an English teacher; for this be was very writ 
qualified by the elastic activity of bis mind, and his short residence 
in France; he accordingly took it up, and earned, it is stated by 
his family, at the rate or from four to five hundred pounds per 
annum. 

It was in America that Cobbett began bis career as a public 
writer, when be was about the age of thirty-four. He attacked 
Dr. Priestley, (then newly arrived in the United States from 
England,) in a pamphlet under the title of “ Observations on the 
Emigration of a Martyr to the Cause of Liberty,” by Peter 
Porcupine. It attracted considerable attention, end from that 
period to tbe end of his life Cobbett was an indefatigable writer for 
the press, 

Cobbett’a political career was the reverse of that of some other 
eminent men. Instead of commencing bb an ardent republican 
and admirer of liberty, and then gliding gradually into more mode¬ 
rate views, he commenced his career as a violent anti-democrat, 
aud became an extreme radical, at least in conduct, if not in all 
hii opinions. Bat Cobbett’a political opinions were as much tbe 
reeult of temperament as of principle, and hence the frequent 
changes of sides, and the innumerable cases in which he laid him¬ 
self open to self-confutation, by such pamphlets as “ Cobbett 
against Cobbett.” 

That Cobbett should have commenced public life an anti- 
democratical writer, is easily explained. His constitution and 
temper were strongly English; a thoipugh, bale, hearty, self- 
willed, “ bread-end-cheeie” Englishman, with a strong spice of 
that spirit which led, in (former days, to a detestation of “brass 
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money and wooden shoes.” He had resided in France for a short 
eriod, during troublous timesi and this residence did not improve 
is admiration of democratical principles. He arrived In the 
United States with a hatred of France, and found that the war of 
independence had left amongst the people of the States a strong 
detestation of England, and an admiration of the French revolu¬ 
tion, then in progress. Everywhere he heard England spoken 
against; her king called a tyrant, her aristocracy sneered at, and 
her institutions ridiculed. 'Phis did not please his English ears; 
and, inspired by the spirit of contradiction, bo strong in his nature, 
and by attachment to his native country, he entered the lists as a 
owerful advocate of what would now be called torylsm. Amongst 
is various works published in America, under the name of Peter 
Porcupine, (which were afterwards reprinted in England, iu twelve 
volumes octavo.) is “ A little plain English addressed to the 
People of the United States, on tire Treaty negotiated with hia 
Britannic Majesty,” which has the following motto: 

“ An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath ho who bulldoth on tho vulgar heart. 

Oh, thou fond Many! with what loud applause 
Didst thou but Hoavan wltb blessing Itollngbrok 
lioforo lie was what thou wouldst have him be '/ 

And now, being trimmed up m tlilno own desires, 

Thou beastly feeder, art so full of him, 

That thou pravok'st thyself to cast liim up.” 

While Cobbett resided iu Philadelphia, the following incident iu 
his life occurred. Having, in 1796, quarrelled with his bookseller, 
he ope.nod a shop, and, In a manner truly characteristic of him, 
bade dedance to his opponents. His friends feared for his personal 
safety, for the people were infected with the love of France. “ 1 
saw,” he says, “ that I must at once set all danger at defiance, or 
live in everlasting suhjection to the prejudices and caprice of the 
democratic mob. 1 resolved on the former; and, as my shop was 
open on a Monday morning, I employed myself nil day on Sunday 
in preparing an exhibition, that 1 thought would put the eourage 
and the power of my enemies to the test. I put up in my win¬ 
dows, which were very large, all the portraits that I had in my 
possesrion of kings, queens, princes, and nobles. I had all the 
English ministry, several of the bishops and judges, the. most 
famous admirals,—in short, every pioture that I thought likely to 
excite rage in the enemies of Great Britain,—early on tho Monday 
morning 1 look down my shutters. Such a sight had not been 
seen in Philadelphia for twenty years.” The daring of this act 
produced excessive rage j the newspapers contained direct instiga¬ 
tions to outrage, and thirsts were, conveyed to him in the openeat 
manner: but there were many amongst his political opponents, 
and even the people, who admired the Englishman. 

Dr. Rush, an eminent physician of Philadelphia, adopted the 
use of mercury and copious blood-letting, in bis treatment of eases 
Of the yellow fever, which raged in 1797. Cobbett attacked him, 
calling him a Sangradn, with other nicknames and abuse, in the 
use of which he was so famous all his lifetime. Dr. Rush com¬ 
menced an action ngainst him i and Cobbett, after ineffectual 
attempts to get the trial postponed, retreated to New York, and 
commenced business as a bookseller; bat the state of Pennsylvania 
sueing him for forfeited recognizances, he crossed over to England, 
where be arrived in 1800. His career as a public writer in this 
country belongs, therefore, to tho present century. Before he left 
America, he published a strong, coarse, sarcastic paper, called the 
“Rushlight,” in which he attempted to vindicate himsetf for not 
going into court, to abide the result of the action. 

He hegan in England as a tory writer, was introduced to some 
of the mcmbeA of the government, dined with Mr. Pitt, and 
enjoyed the acquaintance, for a short time, of Mr. Gifford, after¬ 
wards editor of the “ Quarterly Review.” He started a tory 
daily paper, called the “ Porcupine," which wag continued only a 
few months; and then he began his “ Weekly Register,” which lie 
kept up fur thirty-three years. His gradual change of politics is 
early marked in the “ Register.” His temper was too Intractable 
ami stubborn, and bis love of notoriety too strong, to permit him 
to become a steady subordinate. He began to lay about him in 
his furious “ Porcupine” style, and was involved, in 1804, in two 
actions for libel, on members of the Irish government, in each 
of which he was east in £500. But as his politics became more 
distinctly radical, the sale of his publications increased; be pro¬ 
jected and conducted for some time the well-kpown “ Parliamentary 
History,” the early volume* of which bear his name i was en¬ 
gaged in other speculation; and in 1806'made a kind of attempt 
to get into Parliament, by offering to stand for the borough of 
Houiton in Devonshire He afterwards bought an estate at Botley, 


with two small farms, and was preparing to give himself up to a 
country life, when he wait nearly ruined by a government prose¬ 
cution. He had, In his "Weekly Register'' for the 10th July, 
1809, expressed himself in strong terms respecting tho flogging of 
certain militia-men, at Ely, and these were made the subject of a 
prosecution, which was conducted by Sir Vicary Gibbs, th* 
attorney-general. Hr was tried in 1810, condemned to pay a flna 
of £1 000, and to be imprisoned for two years In Newgate—a harsh 
and cruel verdict. His property w#b necessarily neglected, while 
he was in prison; and he had also to pay twelve guineas weekly 
for the accommodation of comfortable apartments. But his energy 
did not flog. He carried on the “ Weekly Register” vigorously; 
and, when he came out of Newgate, assailed government in a aeries 
of papers called " Twopenny Trash,” the circulation of which 
reached at one time to a hundred thousand copies. 

From this lime Cobbett is to be considered os a powerful radical 
writer, appealing to the masses on all popular questions ; and en¬ 
gaging their sympathies by the clearness nud vigour of his style, and 
the downright hearty manner in which lie entered upon every 
subject tlist interested him. The quality of his intellect was vigour, 
and his style had a kind of innate nervous power, as if the man 
passed Into every sentence that he wrote. He had no greatness of 
mind—no comprehension of view. Whatever he did, whether it was 
right or wrong, he did it with all his might, and therefore be did 
it well. No matter what the opiuion was which he advocated— 
gold against paper, the superiority of old times to the present, the 
character of a king's speech, or the House of Commons, the 
oppression of the poor by the rich, the approaching ruin of the 
country, or, in his own emphatic words, " the dowufall of the 
THING”—Cobbett’s straw or Cobbett’s corn,—whatever he took 
up, important or trivial, true or false, he advocated us if his life 
depended on the issue; and hence his pen, which he handled with 
a naturally vigorous power, became doubly powerful from acquired 
Intensity of purpose. There was no catching him wrong—no 
tripping him up. I f he advocated an opinion one day which he 
derided oil another, It was of no use to quote Cobbett against 
Cobbett to him: —be would rush at his antagonist with a fe¬ 
licitous sneer, or bespatter him with a shower of nicknames. 
His felicity iu bestowing nicknames was exquisite: you might 
overthrow him in argument, but in return lie might plaster an 
unlucky epithet on his adversary which might stick to him for life. 
His scurrility involved liim in various personal actions for libel. 

His incessant activity enabled him to produce a great number 
of publications, anme of which have been very useful. His whole 
life wus a process of self-education after his own fashion, and many 
of his books were the result of it. His works on education have 
great merits and great defects. • His dear intellect mode him bring 
everything down to his own level; if Ac understood the matter, he 
was sure to make others comprehend it—but woe to any principle 
which Cobbett did not see through I But then, again, his intense 
egotism often spoils hia comdfon-sense. In his French Grammar, 
for instance, lie boasts incessantly of the facility with which he 
acquired the language, by his own unaided efforts, when, in fact, 
he perfected hia French by his visit to France, and then by teaching 
Frenrh emigrants in America. The young man, ignorant of this, 
and who attempts to acquire French in the manner whicli Cobbett 
prescribes, becomes discouraged—for though, in the level clearness 
of his explanations, Cobbett descends to Ins young readers, in the 
nnture and extent of the tasks he prescribes ho not only wants 
them to come up to himself, hut even to go beyond him. Ilia 
English Grammar, again, is disfigured by the intrusion of temporary 
political opinion and feeling ; he comments on king’s speeches and 
statesmen'll despatches, and in giving examples of a noun of multi¬ 
tude, joins “ a gang of thieves” witli “ the House of Commons.” 
His " Cottage Economy,” “ Village Sermons,” “ Advice to 
Young Men and Young Women,” coutnin much that b excellent— 
though the man, the intense politician, and intense egotist, con¬ 
tinually breaks through. 

Cobbett’s moral nature was deficient in back-bone, and he was 
therefore not only inconsistent, but unreliable. Personally, his 
conduct was excellent—temperate in his habits, a very early riser, 
and perpetually doing something. His egotism led him, of course,* 
to talk perpetually about his temperance and Ids curly rising, and 
much of hia good opinion uf men hinged on the qurstiona. if they 
rose by day-ligbt and abstained from malt liquorn. If he happened, 
in travelling, to sleep at an inn, he cared little who wot in bra after 
him i up be was in the morning, bawling out for sleepy " Boot*,' ’ 
and, as he mounted his horse, bestowing hearty objurgations on all 
who did not, like him, get up and rideHen iniies before seven or 
eight o’clock. 
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In the troublesome times of 1817, when certain acta of Parlia¬ 
ment made free expression on political matters somewhat dangerous, 
Cobbctt sailed for th^ United States—his Register, however, con¬ 
tinued to be published, the manuscript being sent across the 
Atlantic. Pecuniary as well as political entanglement made his 
removal apparently necessary for a time. He was absent two 
years, returning in 181!). He then set up a daily paper, which 
lasted only two months, involving him in loss ; and two individuals 
prosecuted him for libel, one of whom recovered £1000 damages. 
His spirit, however, was too elastic for despondency, and his exer¬ 
tions never flagged. He tried to get into Parliament in 1820, 
standing as a candidate for the city of Coventry, but he was 
defeated; and six years afterwards he was defeated in a similar 
attempt at Preston. 

During the years 1829 and 1830, he visited the principal towns 
of England and Scotland, delivering political lectures. During 
all his past life he had been strongly embued with prejudices against 
Scotland; and he never missed an opportunity, in his writings, of 
venting liis contempt and sarcasm on the Scotch “ feelosophers,” 
as he called them. He now, however, professed himself a great 
admirer of Scotland and the Scotch, and admitted that his visit to 
that country had done him good. In 1831 he ran considerable risk 
from another government prosecution for libel, the charge being 
grounded on an article which had appeared in his Register, which 
it was affirmed was published with the view of exciting the agri¬ 
cultural labourers to acts of violence, and to destroy property. 
He defended himself in a speech of six hours; and the jury not 
being able to agree in n verdict, he was discharged. 

In 1832, Cobbett obtained one great object of his ambition, a 
seat in Parliament, lie was returned as one of the members for 
Oldham, in the first Parliament assembled alter the passing of the 
Reform Bid. There can be no question that if Cobbctt had entered 
Parliament in the vigour of his powers, he would have taken a very 
prominent part in its proceedings. He was now, however, seventy 
years of age; and Wilbcrforce gave it as his opinion that it was 
very difficult for a man to succeed in the House of Commons who 
entered it much after the age of thirty. Still, Cobbett distinguished 
himself; he made a number of effective speeches ; “ but bis success 
in this new held did not, on the whole, come up to expectation, 
and on more than one occasion he damaged himself by those 
strange blunders which here and there mark every portion of his 
history.” lie died on the 18th of June, 1835, after a very short 
illness, aged 73 years. 

Thus passed away William Cobbett. the plough-boy, the private 
soldier, and the M.P.; whose writings fill more than a hundred 
volumes ; who for forty years kept himself conspicuously before 
the public by the activity of his mind and pen ; who rose over 
crushing calamities (provoked by his own reckless imprudence) 
which would have sunk men even of more than ordinary resolution; 
and who, till within a day or two of his death, continued to fill his 
Weekly Register with matter as amusing, as lively, and as caustic, 
as ever. ■ Yet he lias left notliiug behind him that will perpetuate 
his memory. 11 Ilis miud was one of extraordinary native vigour, 
hut apparently not well fitted by original endowment, any more 
than by acquirement, for speculations of the highest kind. 
Cobbett’s power lsy in wielding, more effectually perhaps than they 
were ever wielded before, those weapons of controversy which tell 
upon what in the literal acceptation of the words may be called the 
common sense of mankind, that is, those feelings and capacities 
which nearly all men possess, in contradistinction to those of a 
more refined and exquisite character, which belong to a com¬ 
paratively small number. To these higher feelings and powers he 
has nothing to say ; they, and all things that they delight in, are 
uniformly treated by him with a scorn, real or affected, more frank 
and reckless certainly in its expression than they have met with 
from any other great writer. He cares for uothing but’ what is 
cared for by the multitude, and by the multitude, too, only of his 
own day, and, it may be even Baid, of his own country. But in 
his proper line he is matchless. Wheu he has a subject that suits 
him, he handles it, not so much with the artificial skill of an ac¬ 
complished writer, as with the perfect and inimitable natural art 
with which a dog picks a bone. 

GOOD ADVIC*. 

Lbt not the law of thy country be the non ultra of thy honesty, 
nor think that always good enough which the law will make good. 
Narrow not the law of charity, equity, mercy ; join Gospel righte¬ 
ousness with legal right; beuot a mere Gamaliel in the faith; bnt 
let the sermon in the mount Oe thy targiim unto the law of Sinai. 
Sir Thomut Sroteut't Potthvmaut IVorke, 


BELL-RINGING. 

England has been called the “ Ringing Island,” and, sooth to 
say, although her bells are not honoured with the ceremonious 
observance of the countries under the rule of the Roman and 
Greek churches, where more prayers are said at tbc taptiim of a 
bell than at that of a child, yet our English bells have been duly 
respected, and have been celebrated by our podts, although none, 
like Schiller, have sung the 11 Lied von der Glocke,”—the 11 Song 
of the Bell.” 

In our prosaic croakings, we do not pretend to fill up the im¬ 
portant subject of clockology or bellology ,— call it which you will, 
gentle reader !—such a history, like the moulding of a bell, would 
be “ a work of thought and toiland we fear that even “ mea¬ 
sured words,” which charmed the labours of Schiller’s bell- 
founder, would scarcely reconcile our readers to details so dry and 
uninteresting : but we have a word or two to say, in proof that 
bells and belfries are still held in regard, and have their use. We 
must pass by “GreatTom,” as though he were not, notwith¬ 
standing his wonderful power over the vergers, among whom 

“ Ne’er a man 
Will leave Ills can, 

'Till ho hear the mighty Tom." 

Even the great bell of St. Paul's, whose sad office it is to proclaim 
the death of the mighty, and the great bell of Moscow, which 
cannot speak at all—a dumb giant,—must pass unnoticed ; for, 
hark! 

“ The merry hells all ringing round, 

Whloh to the bridal feast Invite." 

And shall we leave this blithe invitation for a dull disquisition on 
“ Great Tom l” Far be it from the spirit of good-humour. Let 
“all go merry os a marriage-bell.’’ Let us enjoy the “ bob- 
majors,” the “triple bob-majors,” and fancy at least that our 
neighbours sympathise. And so they do in every place where 
there is real neighbourhood, —a thing often ridiculed, but in whict) 
the good feeling engendered overpowers the concomitant gossip: a 
state of society necessarily banished from the heart of great cities, 
yet still to be found in their suburbs; but most healthily flourish¬ 
ing in retired county villages, where the church is as it were the 
centre of the community, and the rector and the squire are the two 
luminaries of the parish. 

Ringing is an art difficult to attain, and its professors are worthy 
of all honour; for who can bear to hear “ sweet bells jangled out 
of tune ?” The perfection of the ringers of St. Stephen's church, 
at Bristol, so charmed England’s queen, the noble Elizabeth, that 
she incorporated them, and granted them a charter, duly observed 
to this day. Truly, it is a little perverted,—none of its members 
being practical ringers. But do they not pay their quarterings ? 
their fines for non-attendance in the belfry ? and do not the real 
bonA-fide ringers (who, by the way, do not disgrace their predeces¬ 
sors) enjoy the benefit of the multitudinous forfeitings ? And is 
there not an annual dinner at the “Montague,” that tavern famed 
throughout Christendom for the super-super-excellence of its 
turtle? And do not the “ ringers” command the best, and enjoy 
it with so much zest and good-neighbourly feelings (almost ail tho 
members belong to the parish, having their houses of business 
there), that their annual assembly is celebrated ns being the most 
pleasant meeting throughout the year ? Yea I all this good,—this 
benefit to society (for so it is),—has arisen from a well-rung peal, 
which resounded from one of the most beautiful belfries in the 
kingdom, when Queen Elizabeth honoured Bristol with her pre¬ 
sence. The charter, setting forth all the laws of ringing, and of a 
formidable length, is read aloud, by the in-coming junior warden, 
on eaefi inauguration day, when the old master and wardens vacate 
their offices, and resign them to their successors; and it is often 
an agitating trial to a novice, “ unaccustomed to public speaking,” 
thus to expound the laws of the belfry to bis brother ringers. 
One rule—the only one, by the way, that we remember,—struck 
us when, on a certain occasion, we witnessed this festive meeting 
of St. Stephen’s ringers: every-ringer who should presume to 
enter the belfry without^ first kneeling down on the lintel, and 
praying, incurred a fine. This pious custom, we fear, has falleu 
into desuetude. 
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Although we have never heard of an; other incorporated 
ringers than the favoured eons of St. Strphen; yet moat compa¬ 
nies of ringers possess a code of laws for their due government, 
and adhere very strictly to their rules. The following “ Articles of 
Ringing” are upon the walls of the belfry in the pleasant village of 
Dnnster, in Somersetshire; a place known in history as the spot 
where the celebrated lawyer and statesman, Prynne, was for a 
long period confined in.the castle, an ancient and picturesque 
building still in existence. ■ 

“THE ARTICLES OF RINGING. 

** 1. You that In ringing take delight, 

Be pleased to draw near: 

These articles you must observe. 

If you mean to ring here. 

** I. And first, If any overturn 
A boll, as that he may. 

He forthwith for that only fault 
In beer shall sixpence pay. 

“ 3. If any one shall curse ar swear, 

When come within the door. 

He then shall forfeit for that fault 
As mentioned before. 

"AH nny one shall wear his hat 
When lie Is ringing here, 

He straltwny then shall sixpence pay, 

In cyder or In beer. 

" If nny ono these articles 
llefuseth to oboy, 

Let him liavo nine strokes of tho rope. 

And so dopart away.” 

“ William Calk, Jonu- 

Churchwarden), 1787-" 

We love the well-rung peal, when well-tuned bells discourse 
sweet music, and tell us thnt some at least of the denizens of earth 
are rejoicing; and the deep tone of tlie passing bell, “ swinging 
slow with sullen roar,” leads us to sympathise with tlie sorrows 
of our neighbours. Thus bells—one of the characteristics of a 
Christian country—have their effect in awakening sympathy in the 
heart, and thus keeping open the springs of virtue; and wo hail 
each new accession to the belfry with the feelings and in the words 
of Schiller:— 

" ’Neath heaven's Iduc-raultod canopy. 

Them where the cradled thunders sleep, 

Tho neighbour of the starry sky. 

High o’er this dull earth shall It sweep; 

Shall Join the chorus from shove 
Of the bright everlasting spheres, 

Which praise their .Maker as they move, 

And lead along tlie circling years. 

Eternal things, of import high, 

Shull occupy and bless its chime; 

On It each hour that passcB by 
Shall strike, and give a tongue lo time. 

Its voice to sorrow It shall lend. 

Itself unfcollngjoyorpaln: 

And with Its varying notes attend 
On life’s eventful varying scene; 

And as Its tones, which loud and clear 
Burst forth, upon tho ear decay. 

Wo loam that nothing's constant here,— 

That sounds of earth shall pass away.” 


approved remedies for every-day MALADIES. 

For a Jit o/mission: Walk out in the open air; you may apeak 
your mind to the winds without hurting any one, or proclaiming 
yourself a simpleton. For a Jit of idleneto : Count the tickings of 
a clock; do thia for one hour, and you will begin to pull off your 
coat the next, and work like a negro. For a Jit of extravagance 
and folly: Go to the workhouse, or speak with the ragged inmates 
of a gaol, and you will he convinced 

“ Who makes his bod of briar and thorn, 

Mnat be content tod to fdfoora.” 

For a Jit of ambitions Go into the churchyard, and read the grave¬ 
stones ; they will tell you tbe end of ambition. The grave will 
soon be your bedchamber, the earth your pillow, corruption your 
father, and the worm your mother and vror sister. For a fit of 
repining: Look about for the halt and the blind, and visit the 
bedridden, and afflicted, and derAged; and they will make you 
•shamed of complaining of your lighter affliction^ 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM. 

Nearly two thousand five hundred years ago, the greatest 
monarch that then reigned on the earth was musing, m he 
reclined on his bed, and marvelling 11 what should come to paw 
hereafter.” He could not but know that a mightier conqueror 
than he, even Death, would come and level him and his greatness 
with the dust; and his busy thoughts rose, and vainly strove to 
pierce futurity. A vision was vouchsafed to him—a fnore magni¬ 
ficent dream than ever floated before the half-waking sense of 
prince or peasant. A majestic image stood before him, “ whose 
brightness was excellent, and tho form thereof was terrible ; ” and 
this colossal figure was a type of man, from that hour to a yet 
future period. “ Thou art this head of gold,” said the Hebrew 
captive to the kiug, as he expounded the dream ; “ The God of 
heaven hath giveu thee a kingdom, power, and strength, and 
glory.” He was the despotic master of a vast empire, and round 
about him were the monuments of his genius and his grandeur. 
“ Is not thia greats Babylon that I have built 1 ” said he, when 
intoxicated with his greatness—that “golden city,” through 
which tbe river Euphrates flowed, and which inclosed within Its 
bounds that famous tower, built ere the earth was rightly dry of 
the flood, when the tongues of men wore confounded, and they 
were scattered over the face of tbe earth. The river still rolls 
through the plain of Babylon, for rivers and mountains, the sea 
and sky, are the work of God : but the remains of the great city 
are shapeless masses of rains, and the passing Arab pitohei his 
tent in the midst of a scene of utter desolation, that once echoed 
the hum of myriad voices, and was covered with ail the indications 
and emblems of wealth, magnificence, and glory. 

Next to the head of gold, the breast anil the arms of the 
image are of silver. "After thee shall arise another kingdom 
inferior to thee, and another third kingdom of brass, which shall 
bear rule over all the earth.” Thus tho Persian overthrows the 
Babylonian, and the Macedonian overthrows the Persian. The 
breast and the arms of tlie image are of silver, typifying the 
Persian empire; the belly and thighs of brass, emblems of the 
dominion of Alexander the Great and his successors. Tho legs 
are of iron, tlie feet part of iron nnd part of clay. How finely 
is the Romnn empire shadowed out, at once in its strength, and 
in its decline and full! The legs are of iron, bat,' as we descend, 
the feet are part of iron, anil part of A.lay. This is iron-handed 
Rome in its greatness, and in its gradual decay j and then the 
toes, “ part of potters’ cloy, and part of iron,” are embiematio 
of the various kingdoms that rose out of the ruins of the Roman 
empire, oue of them, doubtless, being Britain. Thus did Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar obtain the desire of his heart—a glimpse was given 
him of that futurity, into which he longed to look—and in this 
simple, yet romprehensive, colossal figure, was man exhibited to 
him, as indicated by the empires which were successively to take 
the chief place in ruling the earth. 

But why thus show the things that shall come to pass here¬ 
after, if one empire is merely to succeed another, one conqueror 
merely to conquer another, and mnn to be a plaything for his 
brother man ? Far better would it be for us to remain in our 
ignorance, than thus to have a dim outline of hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of years, wherein the. race seem to degenerate from age to 
age, for the head of the image is of gold, and the toes are of iron, 
mixed with miry clay! But now comes the simple, yet trablime 
catastrophe, which gives consistency, beauty, and grandeur, to 
the dream. Thtf gre: t truth was proclaimed 2500 years ago, in 
the court of the king of Babylon, that man is a progressive 
creature ! A stone, cut out without bauds, is hurled against the 
hardness and tlie baseness of his nature, and the great*image 
, totters to its fall—now it descends in a shower of fragments— 
“ the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, are broken 
to pieces together, and become like tho chaff of the summer 
threshing-floors; and the wind carries them away that no place 
is found for them ; and the stone, that smote the image, becomes 
a great mountain, and fills the whole earth.” 

Now, this image, though a compound of many metals, is yet 
perfect in shape and form, and is to us a type fit the entireness of 
the history of our race. There is no annihilation in the natural 
world, and there is none in the moral; BabyloA is rased from the 
earth, and its records almost from the page of history; Persia is 
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X 


THE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tun British Museum is the only institution which in its 
objects and uses is fairly entitled to the name of national in 
England. The National Gallery is too limited, though it is 
gradually extending, and will, we trust, be one day worthy of its 
name. The Tower, now that the Lipns are gone, and the Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens have made us familiar with what would have made 
our forefathers stare, is, at best, but an exhibition for the “ young 
folks”—the “ march of intellect” has destroyed that kind of awe 
with which it used to be invested, and the chronological arrange¬ 
ment of the armour has actually taken the bread out of the poor 
Beefeaters' mouths ; no longer can they hold'forth, with edifying 
confusion, on helmets, shields, and spears, make a country visitor 
shudder as he touches the axe that actually cut off the head of Ann 
Boleyn, or curdle the blood in a true Englishman’s veins, as he 
examines the instruments of torture that were found on board the 
JTarmada! Westminster Abbey is a national building, but an 
unwise policy still keeps it as a show, and we arc compelled to 
pay for liberty to muse over tbe remains of the mighty dead. Not 
so the British Museum—here we can enter freely, and survey the 
treasures of nature and art which it contains. 

The British Museum was suggested by the will of the celebrated 
Sir Hans Sloane. lie, during a lung practice as a physician, and with 
the enthusiasm of a lover of natural history, had gathered a large 
collection of books, manuscripts, objects of curiosity and art; and 
these ho directed his executors to offer to tho British Parliament 
for the sum of £20,000. The offer was accepted, and the collec¬ 
tion having been augmented bv the addition of the Cottonian 
Library of MSS. which belonged to the nation, measures were 
taken, which resulted in placing the British Museum where it lias 
ever since remained, in Montague House, a large building originally 
erected by the Duke of Montague for his residence. The Museum 
was opened for public inspection an the 15 th January, 1759. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into a description of this 
large collection, which, we are sure, no visiter of London, however 
hurried, misses an opportunity of inspecting. What with its 
marbles ami mummies, its birds, insects, minerals, &c. &c., there 
js matter enough for consideratiou to a visiter for many a repeated 
examination. Our present object is with the Liiikaky- and 
Reading-Room, which, under new arrangements, may be con¬ 
sidered rather as an adjunct of the Museum, than as an integral 
portion of it. 

Originally the Museum collection was divided into three depart- 
ments,—those of Printed Books, Manuscripts, and Natural 
History. Tbe department of Printed Books consisted at first of 
the libraries of Sir Hans hloane and Major Edwards; George II., 
by instrument under the Great Seal, added a library which had 
been collected by the kings of England from the time of Henry 
VII. ; and, in 1923, the library of George III. was presented by 
George IV., with an injunction, however, to keep it wholly distinct 
from ihe general collection. This latter collection is known as the 
“ King’s Library it was gathered together, during half a century, 
at an expense of nearly £200,000; and it is affirmed by Sir 
Henry Ellis, the chief librarian of the Museum, to be “ in itself 
perhaps tbe most complete library of its extent that ever was 
formed.” The general, or common library, is continually aug¬ 
menting, by donations, by purchase, and by contributions under 
the Copyright Act; about £2,000 is annually expended in tbe pur¬ 
chase of old and foreign publications j and it contains at present 
about 270,000 volumes. This is, of course, exclusive of tbe 
“ King's Library.” • 

The collection of MSS. in the library is very extensive, divided 
generally into classes, known by tbe names of their original 
collectors. Thus, there is the Cottonian collection, which was 
gathered by the celebrated antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, and given 
by his grandson, in 1700, to Parliament, for the use of the nation, 
and which was transferred to the Museum when it was founded in 
1757. Tins collection has been very useful to oqr chief national 


historians and antiquaries—Camden, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Bacon, Selden, Sharon Turner, and Lingard, all acknowledge 
their obligations to it. Then there are the Harleian, Sloanean, and 
Lansdowne MSS—the latter collection having been bought in 
1807 i—the Burney MSS., chiefly of the Greek and Latin classics | 
collections by Rich, the son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, made 
while he was consul at Bagdad, along with a great number of other 
collections, acquired either by gill or purchase. The ancient rolls 
and charters, many thousands in number, partly belonging to the 
Cottonian, Harleian, and Sloune collections, form a distinct division 
of the MSS. 

For a long period the Library and Reading-Room of the British 
Museum were only used by a very few individuals—scholars, anti¬ 
quaries, historians, and collectors of curiosities of literature. The 
number of nisi Is for the purpose of study and researoh did not 
amount, in 1810, to 2000. The attendants of the Reading Room 
had quite a sinecure in those ” good old days,” when perhaps they 
had not above half u dozen individuals to accommodate with books. 
In fact there was no provision made for a large number of visiters; 
and tho crowds that now attend would have quRe horrified those 
tranquil sonls, whose solitary researches were only disturbed by an 
occasional footfall. The increase has been very rapid of late years, 
and this has led to new and more spacious Reading-Rooms being 
provided for those who have the privilege of admission. 

The new Reading Rooms occupy a portion of an extensive 
addition recently made to the buildings of the Museum. The 
entrance to the old rooms was by the main gateway of the 
Museum, leading into the great quadrangle j but the new rooms 
have an exclusive entrance behind the Museum in Montague 
Place. To obtain admission, it is necessary that the person wish¬ 
ing to become a reader should make application to the chief 
librarian, backing his application with the recommendation of 
some responsible individual. Should the person recommending 
be known to the chief librarian, the application will probably be 
granted at once; but otherwise the applicunt may have to wait for 
a little time, a few days, or a week or two, in order that inquiry 
may be made. The professed object of this is to prevent disre¬ 
putable persons from obtaining easy access to the Reading Room. 
When the applicant is admitted lie receives a ticket, stating that 
Mr. So-and-so is admitted for six months, and that at the end of 
that period it must be renewed. Thu issue of these tickets is a 
mere formal matter; the applicant, after receiving one, may at 
once deposit it amongst his “ archives i” for tickets are not 
required to he shown on each visit, the frequenters of the Reading 
Room walking in and out without let, hindrance, or question. 

The Heading Rooms consist of two spacious apartments, with 
ranges of tables on either side. Round the rooms are pretaes 
filled with works of reference, cycloptcdias, dictionaries, sets of 
magazines, journals of societies, topographical and geographical 
works, county histories, &c. These are open to the readers s but 
the first process in obtaining a book from the library is to consult 
the catalogue, and write the title of the work wanted in a printed 
ticket in the following manner :— 


1*i-g* 8 Mark. 

Title of tho Work, or Number of tho 
JlsS. wanted. 

1 £hsu. 

Place. 

Data 

SID a 

Clark, J. 

tlvo. 

I.ond. 

1810 

Bibliotheca Lag urn. 

j 




(Pato, March 14, Pm-** Pobcwpihk. (Signature.! 

Please to restore each volume of tho Catalogue to Us plane aa soon as done 
with. • 

The reverse of the ticket contains the following caution* 

HKAHEH8 ARE PARTICVIAHLY HKUUESTED, . 

1. Kot to ask fur moro than one work on the name ticket. 

• *. To transcrllw literally from tho Catalogue# tho title of tho Work 
wanted. 

3. To write in a plain clear hand, in order to avoid detny and mistakes. 

4. To return the books to an atlonJiuit, and to obtain the corresponding 
ticket, the Ukaokh rkinu sssroxaiaLit won thi Books so mm 40 
the Tickkt iikm.mns u»cah<.ku.k». 

Tho ticket (or tickets, if the reader requires moro than one work) 
is handed to an attendant, who is stationed* behind a kind of 
counter at the head of the main room. The feeder then take* hi* 
seat at a tabic, and waits till bis book* are Drought, or *mu*e» 
himself by consulting some of the book* of reference in the preset* 
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round the room. The attendants quickly leern to distinguish the 
person of n reader, though with strangers, or with readers whose 
visits are few and far between, there may be occasional delays or 
mistakes. The daily average number of readers is about 220, 
mostly all of the “ sterner sex," for the daily average number of 
ladies attending the rooms is not more than eight. 

The regular "literary ” man, who wishes to do "a good day’s 
work,” generally starts for the Reading-Room as soon after break¬ 
fast as he can. lie thus arrives before the rooms become 
crowded, consults the folio volumes of catalogue without being 
jostled, gets his books without much delay, secures a good seat, 
with “elbow" space, and falls to work as heartily as he may. 
Towards the middle of the day the rooms become full, especially at 
certain seasons, and sometimes, though rarely in the new rooms, 
it is difficult to obtain a seat. 

The general visitors of the Museum are not admitted into the 
Library rooms (with the exception of the noble room which 
contains the King's Library), on the plea that the mere sight of 
the backs of books could afford neither amusement nor instruction. 
The true rcason^s, that a crowd of visiters would completely 
obstruct the attendants in getting the books required for the 
readers. The Reading-room is therefore the medium tLrougli 
which the vast library of the British Museum is made available to 
the public. It is one of the chief fountain-heads of that great 
river of literature which rolls through the land. Hither come the 
critics, and the encyclopedists, and. the artists, and the writers in 
periodical works ; here they hunt over the remains of the past- 
old manuscripts and old books, old prints and old maps; and 
though doubtless there may be some readers who may make as 
ingenious a use of their privilege as “ Box's" critic did—that is, 
to do an article on Chinese metaphysics, read under Chinese, and 
then under Meta/ilii/sics, and combine the information—there is no 
doubt that, the Reading-Room of the British Museum is a very 
great public advantage. 


A FIGHT WITH A WOLF. 

Mr. Hoffman, in his entertaining “ Wild Scenes in the Forest 
and Prairie,” tells a story of an encounter with a wolf, which he 
thinks worthy of being put alongside of old Putnam’s famous 
adventure. Johu Cheney, a regular “backwoodsman,” rose one 
winter’s morning to examine bis traps; “ when, hovering round 
one of them, lie discovered a famished wolf, who, unappulled by 
the presence of the hunter, retired only a few steps, und then, 
turning round, stood watching all his movements. ‘ 1 ought, by 
rights,’ quoth John, ‘ to have waited for my dogs, who could not 
have been far off; hut the treeler looked so sarcy, standing there, 
that though 1 bad not a bullet to spare, 1 could’nt help letting into 
him with my rifle.’ He missed his aim i the animal giving a 
spring ns he was in the act of firing, and then turning instantly 
upon him before be could reload his piece. So effective was the 
unexpected attack of the wolk, that his fore-paws were upon 
Cheney’B snow-shoes before he could rally for the fight. The 
forester became entangled in the deep drift, and sank upon his 
back, keeping the wolf only at bay by striking at him with his 
clubbed rifle. The stock was broken to pieces in a few moments, 
and it would have fared ill with the stark woodsman, if the wolf, 
instead of making at his enemy's throat when he had him thus at 
disadvantage, had not, with blind fury, seized the barrel of thegun 
in his jaws. Still the fight was unequal, as John, hulf buried in 
the snow, could make use of but one of his hands. Me shouted to 
liis dogs; but one of them only, a young untrained hound, made 
his appearance j emerging from a thicket, he caught sight of his 
master lying apparently at the mercy of the ravenous beast- 
uttered a yell of tear, and fled howling to the woojls again. ‘ Had 
I but one shot left,’ said Cheney, ‘ i would have given it to that 
dog instead of despatching the wolf with it.’ A11 this passed in a 
moment; the wolf was still grinding the iron gun-barrel in his 
teeth; 'he had even once wrenched it from the hand of the hunter, 
when, dashing like a thunderbolt between the combatants, the other 
hound sprang over his master's body, and seized the wolf by the 
throat. ‘ There waa no let-go about that dog when once he took 
hold. If the barrel had been red hot, the wolf could’nt have 
dropped it quicker; and it would have done yon good, I tell ye, to 
sec that old dog drag the creeter’s head down in the snow, while I, 
just at my leisure, drove the iron into his skull. One good fur 
blow, with a heavy rifie barrel, on the back of the head, finished 
him. The fellow gafe a kind of quiver, stretched out his hind legs, 
and then he was done for. ’ 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

NO. I. 

" Thou may’et bereave him of hi* wits with wonder.” 

FIRST HART or iiKNnv VI. 

Much has, of late, been arid and written concerning animal 
magnetism; and, not long since, a “ nine days’ wonder ” was 
created by a aeries of magnetic experiments performed at the 
North London Hospital. No Sooner were these experiments begun, 
than a great outcry was raised against the pretended science which 
they were intended to illustrate. Since that period, professional 
controversy has raged like a tornado among the metropolitan 
medical practitioners, whilst the thunders of literary criticism have 
been brought up as heavy artillery to aid in subduing a heresy 
which seems to set at nought the known laws of physical nature. 
Some critica, we apprehend, have directed their fire into empty 
space, because, for want of knowing anything of the matter in 
dispute, they had no object to aim at. Others have applied to a 
question involving, whatever be its merits, points of the highest 
science, the measure of their own limited philosophy. One of our 
contemporaries, distinguished by considerable literary talent as 
well as pretensions, warmly took up the arms of partisanship 
against animal magnetism, as it had done before against 
phrenology, and would do against any recent scientific dis¬ 
covery which did not accurately fit into the frame of its own 
understanding, or that of the literary coterie which Bnpplies it with 
critics. 

After the experiments at the North London Hospital, which we 
readily admit to be as absurd as they are unsatisfactory, our con¬ 
temporary, to create an opportunity for publishing his manifesto 
against animal magnetism, reviewed two works, one depreciatory 
of it, the other in its favour. The author of the first is an English 
Burgeon; and the book is bepraised far beyond its deserts; the 
other emanates from the pen of a French physician, who professes 
to be an adept in animal magnetism to the fullest extent of ils 
absurdities. The Englishman has performed his task with a very 
mediocic knowledge of the subject; the Frenchman knows a great 
deal more than really exists, and is ignorant of that which does 
exist. The Englishman’s book is nothing better than fighting with 
the empty air; the Frenchman’s is a weak and puerile production. 
Neither throws any new light upon either the absurdity or the 
rationale of animal magnetism ; but both served the reviewer’s 
purpose to work his will upon and denonnee the quackery mid 
imposture of a pretended discovery, which he, also, seems to know 
only by name, and is therefore unable to explain to his readers. 

We should scarcely have ventured the above remarks, did our 
contemporary, in his just indignation against the quackery he de¬ 
nounces, not lose sight of his philosophy. In great wrath, ho 
deprecates being called upon to “ believe impossibilities." Now, 
what is an impossibdity ? The reply is, that, among other asser¬ 
tions equally absurd, the faculty is attributed to persons in a state 
of somnambulism, as it is strangely called, of seeing, wben asleep 
and (heir eyes shut, objects presented to their abdomen, and 
reading the finest writing or print placed upon this part of their 
body. 

The expression of being called upon to ‘ ‘ believe impossibilities," 
is so far from the tone of true philosophy, that it would create an 
animus subversive of philosophy and iuimical to research, dis¬ 
covery, and improvement in knowledge. The true line of argument 
would have been this;—The Creator has established fixed and im¬ 
mutable laws for the governance of all physical nature. Many of 
these laws are known to and understood by man; and the inves¬ 
tigations of science havt shown that, in her operations, nature 
never employs two means to produce the same end when one will 
suffice. Thus, a complicated piece of mechanism called the eye 
constitutes the sole organ of vision, and to it nature lias applied 
the well-known lawa of optics. From the eye, the nerve of vision 
conveys to the brain pictures of the objects which strike upon the 
retinu, which is a nervous expansion placed there to receive them. 
Now, the abdomen has no retina, neither does it contain any nerve 
of vision to convey pictures to the brain, the faculty of doing so 
being given by nature to the 'eye only. It is evident therefore 
that no power of vision from the nbdumen can exist, because its 
existence would be in opposition to a law of nature. 

It is true that some supporters of animal magnetism have alleged 
certain of its effects to he supernatural. Such explanation is not 
only absurd but contradictory; because, if animal magnetism exists 
at ail, it must be common to all animals, at lcait of a particular 
description, and must therefore be the effect of a natural cause, 
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and subject to fixed laws. Now the supernatural cannot proceed 
from the natural; and as nature, though her laws are multifarious, 
never impedes by one the' operation of another, as is sometimes 
the case with human legislators,* those who pretend to see with 
the abdomen and to be the instruments of the other wonders at¬ 
tributed to animal magnetism, are impostors. 

We have broken a lance with our formidable and really gifted 
contemporary to show the spirit with which the discussions on 
animal magnetisA have generally been conducted, “ Ex uno disce 
omnes.” 

The herd of less powerful scribes by whom it lias been assailed, 
have pursued the same unsatisfactory course, without any attempt 
to elucidate the question, without any examination of facts or 
causes, without showing any inclination to discover whether or 
not there exist, commingled with absurdities which have made so 
much noise and seduced the imaginations of so many clever men 
that they are entitled to the test of careful investigation, any real 
mateiials of science,—and, if so, to separate the corn from the 
chaff. Such ought to have been the course pursued by every 
journal willing to hasten the progress of knowledge. 

The only observations really to the purpose appeared in that very 
clever medical journal “ The Lancet;” and the talent, pertinence, 
and acumen, displayed by Mr. Wakley in his test of the value of 
the experiments at the North London Hospital, are deserving of 
the highest praise. Unfortunately, “ The Lancet,” being a strictly 
professional paper, does not often fall in the way of unprofessional 
readers. 

After the first surprise occasioned by the novelty of the con¬ 
troversy, by the wonders announced as resulting from Dr. EUiotson’s 
experiments, and by the angry sarcasms which this learned experi¬ 
menter upon the effects of magnetic somnambulism elicited from 
its opponents—for more generally sarcasm has held the place of 
argument—the reading multitude, who collectively constitute the 
“ common sense” of the country, began to ask this simple 
question, “ What is animal magnetism ?’’ 

It is known to every reading person that animal magnetism owes 
its discovery to a German physician named Mesmer, whence it 
also bears the name of Mesmerism. About the middle of the 
last century, Mcsmcr brought his discovery to France, where it 
excited a prodigious sensation. No period of French society was 
more favourable to its reception, no country in the civilised world 
better calculated for its success, or that of any other species of 
empiricism. At this time the political destinies of the French 
nution were placed nndcr the despotic rule of the fifteenth Louis, 
one of the most profligate and least intellectually endowed of the 
line of monarchs said to descend from Charlemagne. The French 
people were then divided into two distinct orders, between which 
there existed a barrier of demarcation strong and ponderous as 
iron, towering to an immense height, and apparently seated upon 
secure foundations. The gates of this formidable structure were 
seldom opened, even for the admission of wealth or genius. On 
the inside were the patricians or nobles, a race claiming, as the 
privileges of high lineage, exemption from all the burthens of the 
state, whilst they exercised over the other part of the nation the 
powers arrogated by feudality. With the nobles were the clergy, 
with their immense wealth, their tithes, and other prescriptive 
exactions, the burthen of which fell upon the people. On the 
outer side of the barrier were the plebeians or people, who 
possessed the whole mass of learning, talent, industry, and vhrtue, 
existing throughout the land; but, like the Pariahs of Hindustan, 
they appeared a despised and degraded race. They were treated 
with contempt and oppression by the aristocracy, who compelled 
them not only to wear the chains of feudal power, bat to supeort, 
unaided, the whole burthen of taxation, the whole weight or the 
fiscal measures considered necessary to carry on one of the most 
arbitrary governments that ever existed, and to meet the pecuniary 
exigences of their profligate king and his no- less profligate 
minions. 

At this period, the upper ranks of French society were in so 
entirely artificial a state, that oven the organs and faculties given 
by nature for the purposes of physical existence, were distorted 
and misused. In his dress, the French gentleman resembled a 
mountebank. The luxuriant curls that adorned a youthful head, 

* Among other laughable Instances, we jffvo tho following. An Act of 
Parliament was passed some few years since, to authogiae tho rebuilding of 
a certain prison in this metropolis. *A clause of the Act provides that the 
materials of which the old prison Is formed shall be employed to build tho 
new. A subsequent clause provides that the prlsonfts shall rrmaia in^lio 
old prison until the new is built. * t 


were removed by the razor to bo replaced by* a full-bottomed 
periwig*. Upon the summit of this enormity was perched a 
small three-cornered hat; whilst a frill and ruffles of lace, a 
jewel-hilted sword, gold or silver embroidery upon a singularly 
grotesque form of coat and waistcoat, diamond knee and shoe 
buckles, and red-heeled shoes, completed the attire. The dreas 
of the ladies was still more monstrously absurd. An immense 
and heavy head-dress, towering to a height of more than u foot, 
and made solid by pads, to which the hair was cemented with 
powder and pomatum, placed the face of a short woman apparently 
near the middle of her person. The expense of the materials, and the 
time necessary to construct npon a lady’s head an edifice m ritndum 
artem, made the hair-dresser’s visits rather costly. The less 
wealthy among the high-born dames of the day avoided this 
expense, by rendering these visits as similar as possible to thoso 
of angels,—“ few and far between.” The consequence was, that 
vermin bred undisturbed in tbeir padded, powdered, and greasy 
hair; and the vulgar epithet, “lousy,” might, with justice, have 
been applied to many a fine lady in England as well as in France; 
for upon these French models were our English fnahions formed, 
though the English fine gentleman, in his endeavours to ape the 
manners ns well as the dress of the Frenchman, betrayed the 
instinct of the bear, rather than that of the monkey; and the 
English lady could never fit on with her dress what was termed 
the ease and grace of the Frenchwoman. Hoops of prodigious 
amplitude, stays that deformed the waist to a most unnatural 
degree of smallness, and shoes with narrow heels, four inches high, 
concurred, with the head-gear already described, in concealing, 
disgnising, or distorting, the most lovely forms given by nature to 
woman. 

This monstrously grotesque attire of both sexes was, however, 
in strict keeping with the tone, habits, and feelings, of what was 
termed “ polished society ; ” polished, indeed, to such a degree, 
that no traces remained of the natural gem. Everything was the 
result of calculated affectation. An impudent strut was called an 
air of dignity ; and the king was said to huve an air of uncommon 
dignity by displaying that which, if shown by a peasant, would 
have been termed “ awkwardness,” and “rustic insolence.” The 
maimers of the men, with an excessive exaggeration of politeness, 
and an assumption of wit and vivacity, were founded on the must 
consummate coxcombry and impudent self-conceit ; those of the 
women, who exercised an apparently despotic sway over the 
other sex, were a mixture of the affectation of mawkish sensi¬ 
bility, and of the practice of shameless licentiousness, enhanced 
by unrivalled powers of light and cajy conversation, possessed by 
both sexes, and to which the French language is peculiarly 
adapted. Religion wns but a mockery: if its outward forms 
were observed, its reality was scoffed at. even by high-born prelates; 
because vice had become the crcgture of fashion, from the ex¬ 
ample of a line of profligate rulers, who were said to be “ the 
Lord’s anointed.” 

The mannerism of their affectation extended to the literature 
of the French, and to their fine arts, including their mnsic. 
Nothing was submitted to the test of the feelings, ail was mea¬ 
sured by an artificial standard of convention, which elicited a 
false and unfelt enthusiasm, in which the voice spuke, but the 
heart was mute. The keenness of sensual pleasures had worn 
off by extreme indulgence and misuse; and the nobles of France, 
young and old, wero no longer cxciled by any of the ordinary 

f iursuits and amusements then known. Extremely ignorant— 
or it wns the fashion of the times to be so—they had no 
intellectual resources to combut and destroy a phantom called 
ennui, which eternally haunted those whose senses had been 
blunted by exscss of premature enjoyment. The whole object 
of the highest French society of this period was therefore to 
seek sensations by discovering novelties, to obtain excitement 
from new and extraordinary causes. Cheats and quacki found 
numerous patrons, and many young nobles betook themselvqy 
to mysterious pursuits, practising thoso chemical and physical 
mystifications which surprised the ignorant, and were coupled by 
the superstitious with magic and witchcraft. 

It was at such a time, and in such a state of society, that 
Mesmer appeared to practise animal magnetism, and exert its 
imputed curative power over ail diseases. The singular nature 

* This fashion was originally derived from Logis XIV., miscalled, by his 
adulators, •* Louis the Great.’ That monarch, on the losa of his hair, from 
old age, concealed his baldness under u huge wig, of a kind then recently 
invented. Tho courtiers, one and ail, imitated their mastor, olid wig* 
continued in fashion up to tho end of the eighteenth century. 
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of bis pretended discovery, the mode of its application, and the 
mystery of its action, soon brought it into such vogue as to cause 
a frenzy of excitement. Its fame, and even its practice, extended 
to England, and the follies of animal magnetism were justly and 
successfully held up to public ridicule by Foote, and some of 
the other dramatists of the day. In England, however, it made 
no impression; and not one of our medical practitioners was 
induced to put its powers to the test. It therefore left our 
shores in disgrace, not to return until its late visit to the North 
London Hospital. 

Here we must close the present article. Next week we shall 
resume the subject of animal magnetism, to our account of which 
(he preceding observations must serve as an introduction. 

THE ASS WOURALIA. 

Evisry one who has read Waterloo's Wanderings in South 
America, must remember the Wourali poison. This poison is 
compounded by the Indians, with many forms and great solemnity, 
of numerous ingredients, and they use it for killing game; for, 
strange to say, though it produces almost instant death, the flesh 
of animals killed by it may be eaten with perfect safety. The 
antidote to this poison is inflating the lungs of the injured animal 
with air ; and if this be done immediately, and continued for a 
sufficient length of time, it is almost always successful, 

When Mr. Waterton was in the wiids of Guiana, he procured 
some of the Wourali poison ; and when he returned to England, 
In 18H, he brought it with him to Loudon, where experiments 
were tried with it on various animals. Among others was a 
female ass, which had been purchased of a London sweep, and 
which was then about three years old. On this ass the experiment 
was tried, by striking a spike dipped in the poison into the fleshy 
part of her shoulder. For a minute or two the ass stood quite 
still, as if stupifted ; then she attempted to move, but was unable 
to walk, and after staggering a few paces she fell. Her legs now 
became convulsed, her eyes dim, and iu a few more minutes she 
was apparently dead. 

As this animal was young, and remarkably healthy, she was 
judged a proper object for tryiug the effect of tho antidote; and as 
soon as she appeared quite dead, an incision was made in her wind¬ 
pipe, to which, under the superintendence of Mr. Sewell (then of 
the London Veterinary College), a pair of common bellows was 
applied. The process of inflation had been carried 01 . about two 
hours, when the ass partially raised her head, and looked round ; 
but the working of the bellows being discontinued, she closed her 
eyes again, and seemed to rela] se into a state of stupor. The pro¬ 
cess of inflation was then resumed, and, in about two hours more, 
the ass was sufficiently recovered to rise from the ground. 

The present Duke of Northumberland, then Earl Percy, was 
present at this experiment, and he felt so much interested in the 
fate of the ass, that he begged she might bo called Wouralia; and 
he sent her down to Walton Hall, with a request to Mr. Waterton 
that she might be well taken care of. Every one who knows the 
kindness and benevolence of Mr. Waterton, and bis ardent love for 
science, will readily believe that this request would be attended to. 
Wouralia, indeed, without any recommendation, must have pos¬ 
sessed a strong interest in his eyes. Mr. Waterton had gone 
through hardships in search of the Wourali poison, which no one 
but himself could have sustained—for, perhaps, r,o other humau 
being possesses so much activity of mind and body, united with 
such extraordinary perseverance—and, of course, he must have felt 
a deep interest in an animal on which the only known remedy for 
'this deadly poison had been tried. 

Poor Wouralia did not immediately recover from the effects of 
the poison; but, in about a year, she became strong and healthy. 
At Walton Hall she experienced every happiness that her nature 
was capable of enjoying. She fed in the finest pastures during 
summer, and was well sheltered from the cold of winter; and she 
was never suffered tr do any work. For flve-and-twenty years 
Wouralia enjoyed thi* earthly paradise, till, on the 15th of Fe¬ 
bruary last, she died, without any disease, save apparently the 
natural exhaustion of old age. 


UNCLE ABEL AND LITTLE EDWARD. 

FROM “THB GIFT” OF 1839. 

Were any of you born in New England, in the good old 
catrchising, school-going, orderly times 1 If you were, you must 
remember my Uncle Abel; the most perpendicular, rectangular, 
upright, downright good man that ever*laboured six days and 
rested on the Sabbath. * m 

You remember his hard, weather-beaten countenance,—where 
every line seemed to be drawn with a pen of iron and the point of 
a diamond; Ilia considerate grey eyes, that moved over objects as 
if it were not best to be in a hurry about seeing ; the circumspect 
opening and shutting of his mouth j—his down-sitting and up¬ 
rising ; all of which appeared to he performed with conviction 
afore-thonght—in short, tho whole ordering of his life and con¬ 
versation, which was, according to the teuor of the military order 
— 1 ‘ to the right-about face—forward—march! ” 

Now, if you supposed, from all this triangularism of exterior, that 
this good men had nothing kindly within, you were much mis¬ 
taken. You often find the greenest grass under a snow-drift, and 
though my uncle’s mind was not exactly of the flower-garden kind, 
still there was an abundance of wholesome and kindly vegetution 
there. 

It is true, he seldom langhed, and never joked— him<elf; hut no 
man had a more weighty and serious conviction of what a good joke 
wua in another, Bnd when some exceeding witticism was dispensed 
in his presence, you might see Uncle Abel’s face slowly relax into 
nn expression of solemn satisfaction, and he would lank at the 
author with a certain quiet wonder, as if it was astonishing how 
such a thing could ever come into a man's head. 

Uncle Abel also had tomo relish for the line arts, in proof 
whereof I might adduce the pleasure with which he gazed at the 
plates in his family Bible, the likeness whereof I presuriie you never 
nny of you saw—and he was also such an eminent musician, that 
he could go through the singing-book at a sitting, without the 
least fatigue, beating time like a windmill all the way. 

lie had, ton, a liberal hand—though his liberality was all by the 
rule-of-three and practice. He did to his neighbours exactly ns 
he would bo done by—he loved some things in this world sincerely 
—he loved his God much, but honoured and feared him more: he 
was exact with others, he was more exact with himself—and ex¬ 
pected his God to be more exact atill. 

Everything in Uncle Abel’s house was in the same time, place, 
manner, and form, from year’s end to year’s end. 

There was old Master Bose, a dog after my uncle’s own heart, 
who always wulked as if he were learning the multiplication table. 
There was the old clock, for ever ticking in the kitchen-corner, 
with a picture on its face of the sun, for ever setting behind u per¬ 
pendicular row of poplars. There was the never-fuiling supply of 
red peppers and onions hanging over the chimney. There were the 
yearly hollyhocks and morning-glories, blooming around the win¬ 
dows. There was the “ best room” with Us sanded floor, and 
ever-green asparagus bushes—its cupboard with n glass-door in one 
corner—and the stand with the great Bible and almanac on it, in 
the other. There was Aunt Betsey, who never looked any older, 
because she always looked as old as she could—who always dried 
her catnip and wormwood the last of September, and begun to 
clean house the first of May. In short, this was the land of con¬ 
tinuance. Old Time never seemed to take into his head to prac¬ 
tise either addition, subtraction, or multiplication, on its sum total. 

This aunt Betsey aforenamed, was the neatest and most efficient 
piece of human machinery that ever operated in forty places at 
once. She was always everywhere, predominating over, and see¬ 
ing to, everything, and though my uncle had been twice married, 
aunt Betsey’s rule and authority had never been broken. She 
reigned over his wives when living, and reigned after them when 
dead, and ao seemed likely to reign to the end of the chapter. 
But my uncle’s latest wife left aunt Betsey a much less tractable 
subject than had ever before fallen to her lot. Little Edward 
was the child of my uncle’s old age, and a brighter, merrier little 
blossom never grew up on thf verge of au avalanche. He had 
been committed to tho mining of bis grandmamn, until he bad 
arrived at the years of indiscretion, and then my old uncle’s heart 
yearned toward him, and he was sent for home. His introduc¬ 
tion into the family excLed a terrible sensation. Never was 
there such a contemner of dignities — such a violator of all high 
places and sanctities, as this veijr Master Edward. It was all 
in vain to try to teach him decorum. He wna the most outrage¬ 
ously merry little elf that ever shook a head of curls, and it was 
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all the name to him whether it was “ Sabbu-day ” or any other 
day. He laughed and frolicked with everybody and everything 
that came in his way, not even excepting bis solemn old father ; 
and when you saw him with bis arms round the old man’s neck, 
and his bright bluo eyes and blooming cheek pressing out by the 
bleak face of uncle Abel, you nlmost fancied that you saw spring 
caressing winter. Undo Abel’s metaphysics were sordy puzzled 
to bring this sparklingy dancing compound of spirit and matter 
into any reasonable shape, for he did mischief with an energy and 
perseverance that was truly astonishing. 

Once, he scoured the floor with aunt Betsey’s very Scotch 
snuff, and once he washed up the hearth with uncle Abel’s most 
immaculate clothes-brush, and once he spent half an hour in 
trying to make Bose wear his father’s spectacles. In short there 
was no use, but the right one, to which he did not put everything 
that came in his way. 

But uncle Abel was most of all puzzled to know what to do 
with him on the Sabbath, for on that day Master Edward seemed 
to exert himself particularly to be entertaining. 

“ Edward, Edward, must not play on Sunday,” his father 
would say, and (Ren Edward would shake, his curls over his eyes, 
and walk out of the room as grave as the catechism, but the next 
moment you might sec pussy scampering in all dismay through 
the “ belt room,” with Edward at her heels, to the manifest dis¬ 
composure of aunt Betsey, and all others in authority. 

At last my uncle came to tha conclusion, that “ it wasn’t in 
natur to teach him any better,” and that 11 he would no more 
keep Sunday than the brook down the lot.” My poor uncle 1 he 
did not know what was the matter with his heart, but certain it 
was, that he lost all faculty of scolding when little Edward was in 
the case, though he would stand rubbing his spectacles a quarter 
of an hour longer than common, when aunt Betsey was detailing 
his witticisms and clever doings. But in process of time our 
hero compassed his third year, and arrived at the dignity of going 
to school. 

He went illustriously through the spelling-book, and then 
attacked the Catechism ; went from “ Man's Chief End ” to “ the 
Commandments ” in a fortnight, and at last came homo inordi¬ 
nately merry, to tell his father he had got to “ Amen.” 

After this, he made a regular business of saying over the whole 
every Sunday evening, standing with his hands folded in front, 
and his chocked apron smoothed down, occasionally giving a 
glance over his shoulder, to see whether pussy was attending. 
Being of a very benevolent turn of mind, he made several very 
commendable efforts to Lcath Bose the catechism, in which he 
succeeded as well as could be expected. In short, without farther 
detail, Master Edward hade fair to be a literary wonder. But, 
alas, for poor little Edward ! his merry dance was soon over. A 
day came when he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried her whole herba¬ 
rium, hut in vain; he grew rapidly worse and worse. His father 
sickened in heart, but said nothing, he only stayed by his bed¬ 
side day and night, trying all means to save him, with affeeting 
pertinacity, 

“ Can’t you think of anything more, doctor 1 ” said he to the 
physician, when everything had been tried in vain. 

“ Nothing,” answered the physician. 

A slight convulsion passed over my uncle’s face. “ Then the 
Lord’s will be done 1 ” said he. 

Just at that moment a ray of the setting sun pierced the cheeked 
curtains, and gleamed like an angel’a smile across the face of the 
little sufferer. He awoke from disturbed sleep. 

11 Oh dear 1 oh, I nqi so sick!” be gasped feebly. His fltther 
raised him in his arms s he breathed easier, and looked up with a 
grateful smile. 

Just then his old playmate, the cat, crossed the floor. 

“ There goes pussy,” said he, “ Oh dear, I shall never play with 
pussy any more.” 

At that moment a deadly change passed over his face, he looked 
up to his father with an imploring expression, and put out his 
hands. There was one moment of agony, and then the iweef 
features all settled with a smile of peace, and " mortality was 
swallowed up of life.” • • 

My uncle laid him down and looked one moment at his beautiful 
face i it was too much for his principles, too much for his pride, 
and “ he lifted up his voice and wept.” 

The next morning was the Sabbath,—4lie funeral day, and it rose 
“ with breath all incense and with cheek all bloqpi.” Uncle Abel 
was os calm and collected as fiver, hut in his face there was a 
sorrow-stricken expression that could not be mistaken. 


I remember him at family prayers bending over the great Bible, 
and beginning the malm, “ Lord, thou hast been odr dwelling-place 
in ail generations. ’ Apparently he was touched by the melancholy 
splendour of the poetry; for after reading a few verses he stopped. 
There was a dead silence, interrupted only by the ticking of the 
clock. He cleared his voice repeatedly and tried to go on, but hi 
vain. He closed the book and Knell to prayer. The energy of 
sorrow broke through his usual formal reverence, and his language 
flowed forth with a deep and sorrowful pathos, which 1 have never 
forgotten. The God so much reverenced, so much feared, seemed 
to draw near to him as a friend and comforter, to be his refuge and 
strength, “ a very present help in time of trouble.” 

My uncle arose, and I saw him walk toward the room of the 
departed one. I followed, and stood with him over the dead. He 
uncovered the face. Tt was set with the seal of death, but oh! 
how surpassingly lovely was the impression ! The brilliancy of 
life was gone, but the face was touched with the mysterious tri¬ 
umphant brightness which seems like the dawning of heaven. 

My uncle looked long and steadily. He felt the beauty of what 
he (j;azed on ; his heart was softened, but he hsd no words for his 
feelings. He left the room unconsciously, and stood in the front 
door. 

The bells were riuging for chnrch, the morning was bright, the 
birds were singing merrily, and the little pet squirrel of little 
Edward was frolicking about the door. My unole watched him as 
he ran, first up one tree and then another, and then over the fence, 
whisking his brush and chattering just as if nothing was the matter. 
With a deep sigh, uncle Abel broke forth— 

“ How happy that oretur Is I Well, the Lord's will be 
done.” 

That day the dust was committed to dust, amid the lamentations 
of all who had known little Edward. Years have passed sinoa 
theu, and my unola has long been gathered to his fathers, but hia 
just and upright spirit has entered the liberty of the sons of God, 

Yes, the good mau may have opinions which the philosophical 
scorn, weaknesses at which the thoughtless smile, but death shall 
change him into all that It enlightened, wise, and refined. “ He 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and aa the start for 
ever and ever.” 

VERSES, 

SENT BV A YOUNG LADY TO HKlt NKWLY-MAABIBD VRIKND,* 

Love, Hymen, Interest, and Folly, 

Once I’uns-in-the.corner played j 
Friendship—foe to melancholy— 

To be of the party prayed, 

When the mind’s to pleasure given, 

Wiedom soon will cease to warn her 
Friendship, now by Folly driven, 

Finds it hard to keep her corner. 

Love—the sly, malicious hoy, 

Whose delight is to betray,— 

Next his wiles 'gan to employ, 

To drive Friendship far away. 

To jealous Love, the adoring heart 
Ail must yield, or else he’ll scorn her t 
Now, poor Friendship 1 play your part, 

Or Love will slip into your corner. 

Hymen comes I all on him wait j 
His mantle Friendship must prepare {— 

Hymen, marching forth in state, 

Leaves her in company of Care: 

At home, the god puts on wise airs, 

Declares that Friendship’s a mere fawner. 

And, beckoning Interest up-stairs, 

Instals him quickly In her corner. 

Far from thy gentle breast, my dear. 

Folly and Interest must fly! 

Love and Hymen yet I fear, 

Lest they pass poor Friendship by. 

Ah 1 whilst you welcome to your heart 
The brother gods who so adorn her, 

One little nook preserve apart, # 

And let Friendship keep her punier. 

... . . "" , "» 

• Frum tha French sf Uerasfu. 
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PORTRAIT OP WASHINGTON. 

The beet liken «m of this great man, known to all travellers from the 
oddness of the material on which It is preserved, la to he soon here, (Mount 
Vernon,) sanctioned thus by tho testimony of the family. Tho best likeness 
of Washington happens to be on a common pitcher. As soon os this was 
discovered, the whole edition of the pitchers was bought up. Once or twice 
I saw the entire vessel, locked up In e cabinet, nr In some such way secured 
from accident: but most of Its possessore havo, llko the family, cut out the 
portrait, and had tt framed .—Kelrotimd of Wcatem Travel. 

MARCH OP REFINEMENT. 

A cobbler living In Swan-street, Minorles, thus pompously announced his 
calling:— 1 "Surgory performed here upon nil hoots and shoes, by adding of 
the feet, sulking good the legs, binding the broken, healing the wounded, 
mending the constitution, and supporting the body with now soles. Advlco 
gratis by B. Marks."— Kempaper Paragraph. 

THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 

The black Rhinoceros, whoso domains we seemed now to have Invaded, 
resembles In gonernl appearance an immense hog; twelve feet and a half 
long, six feet and a half high, girth eight feet and a half, and of tho weight 
of half a dnxen bullocks; its body is smooth, and there Is no hair scencxeep- 
at the tipe of the ears, aud the extremity of tho tnil. The horns of concreted 
hair, the foremost curvod like a sabre, and tho second resembling a flattened 
cone, stand on the noso and abovo the eyo; In the young animals the fore¬ 
most horn Is the longest, whilst in tlio old oncB they arc of equal length, 
namely, a foot and a half or more: though tho older tho rhinoceros tho 
dtorter are Its horns, os they wear them by sharpening them against the 
trees, and by rooting up the ground with them when in a passion. When 
the rhinoceros Is quietly pursuing his way through his favourite glades of 
mimosa bushes, (which his hooked upper lip uiiubles him readily to seize, 
and Ills powerful grinders to masticate,) his horns, fixed loosely on his skin, 
makes dapping noise by striking nno against tile other; but on the approach 
of dangor. If his quick ear or keen scent make him aware of tha vicinity of 
a huntor, the head is quickly raised, and the horns stand stiff and ready for 
combat on Ills terrible front. The rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sen¬ 
tinel to give him warning, a beautiful green-backed and blue-winged bird, 
about tho size of a joy, which sits on one of his homo.— Alexander's 
Expedition. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Wewere talking of tho levity and gaiety of heart of tho Trench, even under 
the severest misfortunes. This drew forth on anecdote, which had been 
related to him by Mr. Pitt. Shortly after the tragical dcntl* of Mario 
Antoinotte, M. Pcrlgord, an emigrant of some consequence, who had made 
Mr. Pitt's acquaintance at Versailles, took refuge in Kngland, and on coming 
to London went to pay his respects In Ilownlng-streot. The conversation 
naturally turned upon tho bloody scenes of the Trench Revolution, on tlicir 
fatal consequences to sooiul order; and in particular on the barbarity with 
which the unfortunste Queen had been treated. The Frenchman's feelings 
were quite overcome, and ho cxclaimcd, amidst violent sobbing, '• Ah 
Monsieur Pitt, la pauvre Heine! la pauvre Heine!" Tnoso words had 
scarcely boon uttered, when ho jumped up as If a new idea suddenly possessed 
him, and looking towards a little dog which came with him, he exclaimed, 
“ Cepcndant, Monsieur Pitt, II fnut rolls falrc voir mon jsetit chien danser " 
Then pulling a small kit out of hit pocket, he began dancing about the room 
to the sound of Ills little instrument, and calling to tho dog, 11 Function, 
Panchon, dansez, danscztho little animal Instantly obeyed, and they cut 
•uch capers together that tho minister's gravity was quite overcome, and he 
hurst into a loud lough, hardly knowing whether he was most amused or 
astonished_ Life of Witberforce. 

AN INDIAN LOVER. 

When Blianmonekusse visited tho clfy of Washington, In 1821, tho “ Eagle 
of Delight" was tho companion of his journey. Young, and remarkably 
handsome, with an interesting appearance of Innocence and artlossnoss, she 
attracted the attention of the citizens, who loaded her with presents. 
Among other things, she received many trinkets; and It Is said, that her 
lord and master, who probably paid her the flattering compliment of 
thinking her, when unadorned, adorned the most, very deliberately appro¬ 
priated them to hie own use, and suspended them from his own nose, ears, 
and neck. If she was as good-natured as her portrait bcsjrmks her, she was, 
no doubt, better pleased In administering to her husband's vanity, than she 
would havo been in gratifying her own. shortly after hor return home, she 
died, and tho bereaved husband was so sensibly affected by her decease, that 
he resolved to end Ills own life by starvation. With this vlow ho threw him. 
• self on her gravo, and for several days remained thore In nn agony of grief, 
refusing food, and repelling consolation. Ills friends, respecting his fedlngs, 
suffered him for a time In Indulge his sorrow, but at last forced him away, 
and his Immoderate grief became gradually assuaged —History of the Indian 
Tribet Of North America. 

THE ROOK OF PROVIDENCE, 

Docs not every architect complain of tho ip]astloeof criticising t building 
before it Is half finished ? Yet, who can toll what volume of tho creation we 
ore In at present, or wi.at point the structure of our moral fabric has 
attained ? Whilst we.ire all in a vessel that Is sailing under scaled orders, 
we shall da well to confide implicitly In our government and captain.— 
Edinburgh Review. 


THREE GRRAT FAULTS, 

" I remember his saying one day at tha dinner-table at Rnchctts. speaking 
of the year 17113, ' That was a memorable your for me. I committed throe 
great faults about that time; I got knighted, 1 got married, and I got Into 
parliament' "—Life and Correspondence of Earl SI. Vincent. 

EGYPTIAN SCHOOL. 

At Rouloe saw the Polytechnic School, formerly Ismael Tosha's Palace, a 
splendid establishment. Tha boys arc neatly enough dresoed, and, except the 
tarboosh and slippers, might pass for Europeans. They appeared, some of 
them that wo saw, very quick and Intelligent, and I am told that their exa¬ 
mination surpasses most such In England in outward show, but it is all head- 
knowledge. They apply to algebra and abstruse mathematics. Tholr 
benches, slates, Ac. were quite European, The printing-press wo also saw, 
and were much pleased. They print a paper every week, and wceaw several 
books in hand; tho Arabian Nights is just finished; the Impressions are, 
some of them, beautiful. Ono venerable old tavaiit, with spectacle on noso, 
appeared to bo inspecting, and deeply immersed in, someold chronicle; such 
an individual Is much more striking and cliaraaterlstlc-looklng In tho hand¬ 
some old Turkish dress he wore, with a reverend beard, than any dapper old 
European, in a snuffy brown coat out at tho elbows, and glorying in 
unbrushed cIrbsIo dust.— Lord Lindsay's Letters on Eg^t. 

EPITAPHS. 

Much may be learned from the monumental Inscriptions of all nations. 

* * One oommon rule, drawn from a universal sentiment, hns presided at 
the framing of all epitaphs for somo thousands of yenrs. “ Do rnurtula nil 
nisi bonum” is the universal agreement of mourners. It follows that epitaphs 
must everywhere indicate what Is there considered goad. 

CHINKSE DUCK‘BOATS, 

The duck-boats afe certainly to bo ranked among tho curious singularities 
of tho Chinpsc. They arc large and roomy, with a broad walk extending 
round tlio covered parts a little aliovc tho surface of the water. If the 
Irishman may he said to give the best side of the fire to his pig because ho 
pays the rent, surely tho Chlnumon may with equal propriety give the best 
part of his house to the accommodation of the ducks, Thcj’ have the largo 
apartments nt tlio after-port of the boat, whllo tho man with his family 
exist in a miserable hovel at tho head. With which society to nsMidato, it 
would require some little hesitation to decide; hut perhaps tho ducks would 
hare the preference. In the morning, thu doors are opened, and the birds 
wander round tho house at their pleasure. When the sun is high, largo 
inclined planes are let down at tho sides of the boat; one towards tho land, 
and tho other towards the water. Up mid down these steps the feathered 
bipeds travel at tlicir pleasure, and take a cruise on land or water, hut are 
prevented from proceeding too far liy their anxious overseers. When it is *j 
tlmo to retire the man gives a whistle, and nt the sound ovory bird returns, 
and waddles back again Into his w arm, comfortable berth. When they are 
all nn board, the stairs are hoisted to tlio horizontal position by means of a 
long bamboo lovor, and everything is then made secure for the night. The 
proprietor of one of these boats is able to gain a livelihood by the care of 
these birds, which he watches with somewhat of the same kind of parental 
fondness ns a hen over n brood of young ducklings Just emerged from the 
slioll_ The Fanipii in China. 

C0NT110VKR8IF.S. 

Controversy Is the safety-valve of theological zeal. The spirit of party is 
opposed to it, being too intolerant for discussion. Truth has always 
triumphed by moans of controversy: slie hits grown powerless only where 
the sleep of lethargy ha* stolen upon tho oliurck. What Is Christianity 
itself but a standing controversy with the infidel, tho sensualist, and tho 
formalist,—tho men of this world ?— Eclectic Eevieu. 

EXPOSURE TO TME BUN. 

There are fow points which scorn less generally understood or more clearly 
proved than the fact, that exposure to tho sun, without exordso sufficient 
to create frao perspiration, will pniduco illness, and that the (same; expo¬ 
sure to the sun with sufficient exercise, will not produce Ulnees. Let any 
man sleep In the sun, he will awake perspiring, and very Ui; perhaps ho 
will dlo. Let the same man dig in the sun for tho same length of time, and 
he will perspire ten times as much, and be quite well. The fact Is, that 
not only the direct rays of the sun, but the heat of the atmosphere, produces 
abundance of bile, and powerful exercise alone will carry off that bllo.— 
Colonel Napier's Ce/atonta. 

EDUCATION. 

Children should always be hoard, and fairly and kindly answered, when 
•they nsk after anything they would know, and desired to be Informed 
about. Curiosity should bu us carefully cherished In children as other 
appetites suppressed— Locke. 

CHARtfv. 

“I fear," said a country curato to his flock—“ when I explained to you in 
my lost charity sermon, that Philanthropy was tho love of our species, you 
must have understood mo to say specie, which may account for the small- 
ness of the collection. You rflu prove, I hope, by your present contribution, 
that you are no longer labouring under the samo mistako."— Tin Trumpet. 

London; WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh; Fasssa 
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THE HABITATIONS OF THE POOR. 

Many years ago, we were a juvenile auditor amongst a crowded 
assembly in the chapel of a provincial town, listening, with eager 
attention, to the statements of a well-known African traveller. 
All that he then uttered has faded from our recollection, with the 
exception of a single incident in the discourse. Speaking of the 
degradation of Africa, and its deficiency in even the very element* 
of civilization, the reverend traveller lifted the open Bible from the 
pulpit cushion, and told his audience that the streets of Latakoo 
were no wider than that. If the manner as well as the matter of 
this fact struck the audience as it did the writer, the impression 
made must be numbered amongst those which are called indelible. 

Let us suppose an intelligent native of Latakoo or Timbuctoo 
halting at the foot of that great thoroughfare, Holborn Hill, and 
venturing to peep up narrow, crooked, notorious Field Lane. 
“ Here,” he might exclaim, " in the greatest, the noblest, the 
mightiest capital of the world, is a street which reminds me of my 
native town ! It is crooked, turns round with a fine curve; narrow, 
so tlint two persons can hardly pass without jostling each other; 
busy, like the busy thoroughfare of a great metropolis 1” Yes ! 
stranger, fear not to enter Field Lane 1 Once on a time, you 
might have been dragged into a Jew's den, hustled, or teased : 
lmt there is no danger now; the invisible strong arm of the law 
follows you along Field Lane. Here, as you perceive, is a type 
or a memorial of those streets of London of the olden time, along 
which Great Plagues walked, or over which Great Fires triumphed. 
Standing in the centre of this famous alley, you can almost touch 
the houses on either side—those old dingy, dirty, tumble-down 
wooden houses, toppling towards each other. Their basements 
are occupied by old elothesmen, or rather old ragmen, dealers in 
rusty locks and nails, trad polishers of old hoots and shoes. But 
stay—there seems to be some kind of obstruction a little way up 
the alley. Banners of many-coloured hues and patterns arc 
floating over-head, and shut up the vista—are these the banners 
of some knight-errant order, and is this the chapel royal Where its 
installations are held ? Venture further, and fear not ; these 
banners are those convenient affairs without which a man scarcely 
feels himself a man, and the comer of one of whloh, projecting from 
the coat pocket, was formerly the sign of a fop or a fool. The 
vendors will sell yot» one, cheap, if you can deal with them—but 
ask them no questions respecting the merchants who supply them 
with their stock! 

Suddenly Field Lane terminates In a street somewhat wider than 
the pa ve^ alley through which we have come. This street boasts 
a little slip of pavement on either ride, and a morsel of causeway 
in the centre. Its width lets in more of heaven’s light and *air 
than can fall down on Field Lane—but this only serves to reveal 
more fully the dingy, squalid, filthy aspect of the place. It rises 
up an eminence, and is known as Saffron Hilt—strange, that like 
Rosemary Lane, some of the filthiest spots of London should 
have name and nature standing as Antipodes ! Inhabitants, not 
native, nor yet “ to the manne^bom," may be seen standing at some 
von. u 


of the entrances, and heavy feet may be heard making the wooden 
stain to creak; here reside the Psddy Kews, and the Bill Sikeses, 
the Dennis O’Raffertys, and the Artful Dodgers, who assist in 
maintaining our vast judicial establishment—our judges, and our 
barristers, and our attorneys, in active employment. Is it summer 
evening, and are yon pensively inclined ? Come here, and have 
your ideas of the nature which you wear cast down to the ground 
and fit to he trampled under foot - for out of some passage a 
number of men, women and children, may rush, some covered 
with blood, others fighting like furies, while the bowlings, yells, 
and cries, make the place seem an abode of demons. Or la it a 
Monday or a Tuesday morning, and have you ascended a little 
higher ? Groups of men and women, evidently of the lowest rank 
in society, are standing along the edge of the narrow pavement. 
Is there some procession about to pais ? It is on/p the customary 
collection, awaiting to see the prisoners proceeding by the back way 
to Uatton-Gardeu Police-Office. But what is this curious machine 
that rumbles through the narrow street ? It seems a compound of 
the hearse and the omnibus—too slightly constructed as a con¬ 
veyance for prize oxen, or as one of the waggons of a menagerie 
—yet built for animals of some kind ; for though no windows are 
in the sides, light and air are admitted through a grating on the 
top. Mark the driver—he is in uniform, and drives soberly; the 
ednduetor behind is also in uniform t his hand is on the handle of 
the ctfrcfaUy-shut door, and he does not look around for passenger* 
Nothing appears on the vehicle to indicate its nature, save th» 
royal arms and “V. R.”—the mystery is revealed, it carries, a 
cargo to the House of Correction [ 

What connexion is there between dirt and crime ? between a 
tumble-down bouse and moral degradation? Does Spltalfields 
supply the Central Criminal Court with as many subjects as 
Saffron Hill or St. Giles ? Is the mind as well as the body under 
the influence of a puddle and tainted airP Does cleanliness rank 
next to godliness P Scotland has long held a conjoined diameter, 
and has been famous for orderly habits and dirty ones; and in 
Ireland, where too many live in mud hovels, snd huddlo together, 
the standard of female personal character is comparatively high. 
But in London, the chief abodes of vice as well os misery, of crime 
as well as poverty, have ever been its dirty, dingy, squalid spots. 
The mazes of the Seven Dials and of St. Giles, lying like a break¬ 
water between the “ east” and die “ west ” ends t squalid TothlU 
Street and iti neighbours, within a stone-throw of vanerable 
Westminster Abbey and the* Houses of Parliament; Saffron Hill, 
or Spitalfields, or Ratcliffe Highway, or Rosemary Lane, names 
which are each the representatives of a congeries of low and 
miserable lanes, alleys, and streets, are all notorious for whatever 
sinks man into something worse than a beast. They are “ Sloughs 
of Despond,” that mending seems only to mar; where inex¬ 
perience, and modesty, and ingenuousness, are too apt to disappear, 
and then to rise again to the surface, changed into rioting, drunken¬ 
ness, recklessness, shameless effrontery, and dextrous cunning. 

“ The labouring classes,” says the prospectus of the Socjetyfor 
bettering the Habitations of the Industrious Poor, “ are, In most 
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cases, densely congregated (one house being usually inhabited by 
several families) in the alleys, courts, and lanes of the metropolis. 
Their dwellings, owing in some cases to the poverty, in others to 
the vicious habits, of their occupants, are, for the most part, de¬ 
void of cleanliness, order, or comfort. Some families, indeed, 
enjoy the comparative luxury of a separate day and sleeping-room; 
but the great majority possess only a single apartment, which is 
at once the day-room and the common sleeping-place of parents 
and children. Others, in a more destitute condition, arc still more 
densely congregated, several families occupying the same room; 
an arrangement necessarily productive, not only of bodily disease, 
but of a still more baneful moral contagion, the diseased and the 
healthy being crowded together, and the young and Innocent 
brought into immediate association with the hardened and aban¬ 
doned. 

" But a oloser and more circumstantial knowledge of the exist¬ 
ing condition and manner of living of the working classes, may 
be obtained from the following results of a laborious investigation, 
lately instituted in one of the districts of the parish of Marylebone, 
namely, that, in 315 houses which were visited, the number of 
families was 915; the number of families in which there were 
children, 578; the number of children, 1575. The habitations 
generally bad a bare, desolate, and untidy appearance; nothing 
had an appropriate place. There were 510 children who went to 
school, and 1065 who did not. Of the girls who had learnt to 
sew and wash, there were 492, and 227 who had not; the number of 
children bringing np to some trade was 160, and no less than 1415 
who were not; 349 families appeared cleanly and healthy; 175 
dirty, but healthy; 53 dirty, and unhealthy; 58 much distressed; 
513 had a good supply of water, and 64 had not. Drains, sewers, 
and pavings, were wholly wanting in some of the courts and 
alleys. 

“ In one district, celled the Hell, there was a large uuoccupied 
piece of land before the houses, full of mud, manure, and stagnant 
water; 324 families were here living in airy rooms, and 249 in 
confined rooms; there appeared to be a general ignorance on the 
subject of ventilation : although the nir in many of the rooms was 
impure in the highest degree, so as to he extremely disagreeable 
to those entering them, the parents seemed to be seldom alive to 
the propriety of opening a window. But there is one fact, of a 
character which cannot but be peculiarly afflicting to those who 
hear it; out of 578 families with children, 308 were found to be 
occupying only one room, and consequently father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, were all sleeping together!” It is added, that 
other facts could be related of an equally demoralizing tendency, 
even with regard to children of the tenderest years, but that they 
are of a character unfit for publication. 

Such is one feature ofjliis “ great metropolis; ” n city not only 
great in its extent, but great in its charities—a city crowded with 
churches, and chapels, and hospitals, a great central depot of the 
world’s benevolence, enterprise, and humanity! Other large 
cities of this most Christian kingdom present, according to their 
respective sizes, and the variable nature of their population, 
similar incongruities. Birmingham and Manchester, Leeds and 
Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow, contain deplorable contrasts ; 
but Dublin, as might be expected, exhibits them In shocking 
opposition. Under the walls of the “Castle” lie streets more 
squalid, more filthy, and more deplorable, than even those of the 
filthiest part of St. Giles; while the stranger cannot walk in any 
quarter without being incessantly reminded of the abject and 
helpless poverty of a verv large body of tho inhabitants. There, 
too, may be seen huraai beings—creatures bearing the shape and 
name of man—living, not in. damp cellars, nor yet in ruined 


houses, but crouching in some excavation, made perhaps in a heap 
of rubbish. 

These, it may be said, are anomalies in our civilisation, biota 
on our social condition; but they are inevitable in our present 
Btate of society, and tbeir removal must ouly be waited for in its 
gradual progress and amelioration. Look, it may be added, at 
all that has been already dnum; compare the condition of the 
labourer of the present generation with that of his predecessor; 
and see the great changes that have been effected in the outward 
condition and aspect of our large towns. We are quite aware of 
all this; and, to our minds, it is an additional inducement for 
active and extraordinary exertions to remove the evils that still 
exist. English society has within it materials for a tremendous 
explosion. We arc fast advancing to a state of active revolution. 
Far would we be from enacting the worse than useless part of a 
mere alarmist—of shouting “Wolfl wolf!” or proclaiming falsely 
that there is a lion in the street. But the rapid growth of our 
population—the disjunction and determined opposition of great 
masses—the extraordinary ignorance that yet prevails amongst 
large sections of the population—are all calculated to make 
thoughtful minds look forward with anxiety. Hitherto the vital 
energy of that great and influential portion of British society, the 
Middle Classes, has carried us safely through the changes and 
alterations that have taken place. As long as that heart of 
England remains sound, we need fear no evil. But the middle 
classes are exposed to the action of circumstances calculated to 
impair their strength and vigour. Wc hare no right to expect 
that they will continue to present an effectual resisting medium to 
the accumulating pressure from below; and our only effectual 
remedy is at once boldly to descend, and examine the natnre and 
extent of that evil, which may otherwise roll its dark and turbu¬ 
lent waters over llie whole structure of our civilisation. 

A society has been formed, which proposes to toko effectual 
measures for “ bettering the habitations of the industrious poor ” 
in the metropolis. The idea is admirable. The condition of the 
habitations of a people is a grand test of their state of civilisation. 
Were the nests and rookeries of large towns pulled down, and 
their places supplied by comfortable habitations, adapted to tho 
resources of the working classes, a vast improvement would be 
made on their whole moral, mental, and physical character. But 
how is this to be accomplished ? Certainly, not by tlie classes 
themselves. Setting aside the helplessness of their position, they 
have received but a very small share of that knowledge so widely 
diffused amongst the middle classes, and which has taught them 
the means of remedying evils formerly tolerated as part and 
parcel of tbeir existence. As tittle are we to expect that the 
improvement will proceed from the landlords of St. Giles or 
Saffron-hill. “ With respect to the rents paid for their miserable 
accommodation, it may be observed, that the lodging-houses of 
the labouring classes are now generally in the bands of persona 
who lease the whole and sub-let the rooms at weekly rates, vary¬ 
ing from la. 6 d. to 4s., and even as high as 5s., each; a price 
which is calculated to be double the sum paid for similar accom. 
modation by the higher classes, who enjoy the additional advan¬ 
tages of a more convenient house in a superior situation. It has 
been ascertained, for instance, that a house in the parish of 
Marylebone, costing in animal tent and taxes 43/., produces, 
when let off in rooms at weekly rents, the sum of 61/. 10s.; 
yielding to the first lessee a profit of 21/. 10s. A smaller house, 
costing the lessee 12/. per annum, .ent and taxes, readily pro¬ 
duces 20/. per annual, when let off, as before stated. In the first 
instance, therefore, the profit is one-half; and, in the second, 
two-thirds of the orig’nal rent. 
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“ These high charges, of which, be it observed, the vicious are 
the principal cause, and the well-conducted the victims, are neces¬ 
sarily made, not oaiy in consequence of the frequency with which 
the weekly rents are wholly evaded by the lodger, but to cover 
the expense of repairing or replacing fixtures damaged or destroyed 
by tenants of careless or profligate character. Indeed, so great is 
the loss sustained on property of this nature, thut the owner of a 
number of four-roomed houses in Muryiebone parish, let in 
lodgings, under tho present system, wearied out by (he uncer¬ 
tainties of payment, and by the continual outlay caused by wanton 
destruction, lately offered the whole on a repairing-lease for the 
mere gronnd-rents, thus at once consenting to sink the entire cost 
of the erection and fittings of the dwellings.” 

We know nothing whatever of the infant'society, whose pro¬ 
spectus has led us into writing the remarks we have made. Much 
perseverance, much caution, and much skill, will be requisite in 
the conducting of the experiment. We are not very sanguine 
about its success. But if it goes straightforward in its plan | 
if it carefully eschews any attempt to convert the society into a 
political engine, and avoids all attempts to patronise or manage 
its tenants, nr to undermine the natural independence of character 
which should be cherished, then we cordially wish it success. 

“It is intended that the society shall take, on lease, some 
courts, alleys, or small streets, conveniently situated, and as far 
isolated ns possible from the influence of evil association. The 
houses in tho first instance ere to be thoroughly repaired and 
drained; and provided with every requisite for due ventilation 
nnd warmth, together with such accommodation, aa to cupboards, 
shelves, &c., as may contribute, at small expense, to the reason¬ 
able comfort of the tenants. 

“ The houses thus prepared are intended to be opened for the 
reception of weekly lodgers, on such a scale of rents as may be 
compatible with the expenses and liabilities of the society. And 
as it may be presumed that a rcspectnble society, becoming the 
responsible tenant, and sub-letting the dwellings to persons of 
good character only, could obtain them at a rate somewhat lower 
than the present rent, it follows that the tenants of tlic society 
may reap a corresponding advantage. 

"The immediate object of this society, then, is to provide 
for the deserving poor , at a rate somewhat below the current 
rents, apartments of an improved description, arranged and con¬ 
ducted with a careful reference to the health, comfort, and morals 
of their occupants. In effecting this desirable object, the society’s 
operations cannot fail to act as a premium on good conduct in 
the working classes generally, even beyond the circle of those 
more immediately benefited. They will teach a great moral 
lesson, in a form palpable to the senses of those whom they 
cannot directly influence, by connecting solid advantages with 
good conduct, and thps stamp such a value upon character, as 
will encoursgo tire well-disposed to persevere in a respectable 
course, nnd prove an inducement to the idle and vicious to forsake 
habits of life pregnant with degradatioh and suffering. 

“ It is hqped that an institution of this kind will be considered 
peculiarly adapted to the present day, since the prominent aim of 
recent legislation for the poor has been to eradicate the demo* 
ralising system of voluntary pauperism, and to mature a healthy 
feeling of self-respect, and an honorable determination to look to 
the fruits of industry alone for subsistence.” 

We are relnrtant to make promises: but there are necessarily a 
variety of subjects which, on tiieir flret introduction into a 
periodical such as ours, can only be briefly discussed, leaving 
details to future articles. The * Habitations of the Poor” is one 
of those subject • 


WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN !* 

BY TIIB X.ATK I.. E. 1. 

w8 might have been! — these are but common words, 
And yet they make the sum of life’s bewailing; 

They are the echo of those finer chords, 

Whose musio life deplores, when unavailing. 

We might have been! 

We might have been bo happy, says the child, 

Pent in the weary school-room during summer, 

When the green rushes, ’mid the marshes wild, 

And rosy fruits attend the radiant comer. 

We might have been! 

It is the thought that darkens on our youth. 

When first experience—sad experience—teaches 

What fallacies we lwvc believed for truth. 

And what few truths endeavour ever reaches. 

We might have been 1 

Alas ! how different from what we ore, 

Had we but known the bitter path before us ; 

But feeling, hopes, and fancies, left afar, 

What in the wide bleak world can e’er restore us ? 

We might have been I 
a 

It is (he motto of all human tilings,— 

The end of all thut waits on mortal seeking; 

The weary weight upon Hope’s flagging wings t 
It is tlie cry of the worn heart, while breaking— 

We might have beou! 

And when, warm with the Heaven that gave it birth, 
Dawns on our world-worn way Love's hour Elysium, 

The last fair angel lingering on oar earth, 

The shadow of that thought obscures the vision, 

We might have been I 

A cold fatality attends on love,— 

Too soon, or else too late, thc,hcart-beat quickens ; 

The star which is our fate springs up above, * 

And we but say—while round the vapour thickens— 
We might have been I 

Life knoweth no like misery,—the rest 
Are single sorrows,—but in this are blended 

All sweet emotions that disturb the breast: 

Tlie light that was our loveliest is ended. 

We might have been 1 

Henceforth how much of the full heart must be 
A seated book, at whose contents we tremble ? 

A still voice mutters, 'mid our misery, 

The worst to hear—because it must dissemble— 

We might have been ! 

Life is made up of miserable hours; 

And all of which we craved a brief possessing, 

For which we wasted wishes, hopes, aud powers, 

Comes with some fatal drawback on tlie bisiaing. 

We might have been t 

Tlie future never renders to the past 

The young beliefs intrusted to its keeping. 

Inscribe one sentence—life’s firet truth, and last,— 

On the pale marble where our duet is sleeping— 

We might have Been! 

* From (he Sew Monthly Magazine. 
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form the thoracic duel, by which the elaborated chyle is conveyed 
upward* through the thorax or cheat, and poured into the left 
subclavian vein. Thence it passes into the superior vena eava, 
which conveys it to the right side of the heart. 

Meantime, the iunutritious portion of the food, mingled with 
various animal substances, no longer tit to remain in the system, 
enters the large intestines, along which it is slowly moved by the 
action of their muscufar coats ; and every particle of nutriment 
having been extracted from it by absorbing vessels, which exist, in 
greater or less abundance, in all parts of the intestines, the residue 
is expelled from the body. 

We have thus traced the changes which food undergoes in the 
digestive organs, extracting its nutritive portions and assimilating 
them to the blood, and have followed the course of the chyle until 
it mingles with the vital current. Another change is yet necessary, 
however, to render that fluid capable of supporting life. Before 
we explain this final process of digestion, it will he convenient to 
give an account of the blood and its circulation; the process which 
completes the elaboration of fresh nutriment also exercises a most 
important influence upon the perfectly formed blood. 

Blood is the fluid by which life is supported: its elaboration 
from food, and its maintenance in a pure and healthy state, is the 
object of the combined operation of nearly all the organa of organic 
life. In proportion as these grand processes are performed well 
or ill, the entire animal economy enjoys good or suffers ill health. 
Thongh apparently a simple fluid, blood is in reality one of the 
most complex substances with which wc are acquainted, composed, 
according to. the most recent analysis, of about twenty distinct in¬ 
gredients, the elements of all the diversified structures and secre¬ 
tions of the body. The relative proportions of the constituents of 
the blood arc different in every individual, and in the same individual 
at. different times. Age, sex, state of health, food, and many other 
circumstances, cause them to vary, and every variation affects in 
some manner the condition of the frame. 

It has been already mentioned that loss of substance invariably 
attends the action of organs : it is for the purpose of compensating 
this loss that blood is required. Hence no function can be per¬ 
formed without the presence of the blood: the brain cannot feel, 
nor the limbs contract, without a due supply of this, which is 
therefore emphatically denominated the vital fluid. The apparatus 
by which it is distributed to every part of the body is the next 
subject to lie considered. 

This apparatus consists of two parts, the organ which commu¬ 
nicates the impulse to the blood, and those which convey it to and 
fro. The former is the heart, the latter are the blood-vessels, 
which are divided into two classes, arteries and veins. The heart in 
man ia a conical-shaped muscular body, possessing both elastic and 
contractile powers, and containing four cavities or receptacles for 
tne blood, separated from one another by a most exquisite set of 
contrivances in the shape of muscular partitions and membranous 
valves. To these cavities the names right and left auricle, right 
and left ventricle, have been given ; the functions of which, and of 
the blood-vessels, we now proceed to explain. 

Supposing the blood to be in the left ventricle, wc will follow its 
course from that organ. 

The muscles which compose the sides of this cavity are the 
thickest and strongest portion of the heart, a circumstance neces¬ 
sary to enable it to perform its function of propelling the blood 
into the arteries over the whole body. The left ventricle contracts 
four thousand times in an hour, and at each contraction forces 
into the great artery or aorta about two ounces of blood. The 
aorta gives off several large arteries, which, by their successive 
subdivisions, convey the blood to every part of the body. 

Arteries are composed of three layers of membrane, which 
together form a tube of great strength and elasticity. It il by 
means of the latter quality that they assist in the circulation | by 
maintainit^i a constant pressure upon tbeir contents, they regulate 
and render equable the flow of the blood. Arteries successively 
increase in number and diminish iu sire, each trunk dividing into 
two or more branches, and this subdivision proceeds until the 
ultimate arteries or oapillaries aqp so minute as to be imperceptible 
to the unaided eye. These‘capillaries penetrate every organ and 
tissue *, and are the immWiate agents in building up structure, in 
conveying nourishment to the entire frame, and m performing the 
function of secretion. They terminate, it is supposed, in canals 
worked out in the substance of tbo various tissues, each of which, 

* Tissue is the name given by physiologists to the various farms of matter 
nt whirl: tlm hotly is comprised ■ the principal tissue* ate the membranous, 
the muscular, and the nervous. • , • 


by means of its vital power, attracts from the blodd flowing through 
it those particles with which it has a chemical affinity : bony par¬ 
ticles are not deposited in the brain, nor the constituents of muscle 
in the bones;—each tissue receives those, ingredients only of the 
blood of which it is itself composed. It is this conversion of blood 
into structure which constitutes the process of nutrition. At the 
same time particles which had formed part of the living structure, 
but have lost their vital properties and become noxious, being 
separated from the structures with which they had been connected, 
are poured into the blood, either to he conveyed out of the system 
or to be renovated. 

Where the arteries terminate, the veins begin: the blood passes 
into them to be carried back to the heart. Veins differ in severs! 
important respects from arteries: they are more capacious, and 
thuugh composed of an equal number of aoats essentially the same 
in structure, are much thinner, and destitute of elasticity. The 
inmost coat of most veins is formed into numerous folds, which serve 
for valves and prevent the return of the blood. 

Converging from all parts of the body, the veins at length unite 
to form two large vessels, the superior and inferior vena eava, 
which meet at the entrance of the right auricle of the heart, into 
which they discharge their contents along with the newly-formed 
nutriment, and thus the greater or sgstcmio circulation is completed. 

The blond brought back differs widely, however, from thut which 
was sent from the left side of the heart. In its course through 
the body it has undergone changes of a very striking kind. In¬ 
stead of the bright scarlet hue which it possessed in the urterirs, 
it is now of a deep dull purple colour; nor is the alteration in its 
essential properties less remarkable. Venous blood is not capable 
of maintaining either the organic or animal life ; it is arterial blood 
deprived of its nutritious particles, and loaded with worn-out or 
noxious atoms collected from all parts of the body. That it ia 
inadequate to support life is certain, numerous experiments having 
been made which conclusively prove that within four minutes 
after the supply of arterial blood is cut off, and venous blood alone 
is circulated in the body, life becomes extinct beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of recovery. 

Now, inasmuch as a quantity of blood equal to the total 
quantity contained in the system is propelled from the heart 
about twenty times every hour, it is evident that there must 
be some contrivance by means of which the vital properties 
of arterial blood arc restored to venous blood, otherwise no 
animal could exist. What that contrivance is, is now to bo 
explained. 

The principal ingredients in venous blood, tlie presence of 
which deprives it of its nutritive qualities, arc carbon and hydro¬ 
gen, the former one of the most extensively diffused elements in 
nature, forming the basis of a great number of minerals and of 
most vegetables ; the latter a gas, the lightest of known bodies, 
and one of the elementary substaifces into which all animal matter 
is resolvable. Carbon enters largely into the composition of onr 
food, and thuH gains admittance into the system, where it would 
soon accumulate to excess, and aubvert the very foundations of 
the animal economy, but for the provision for its expulsion. 
The contrivance for restoring to venous blood the vital qualities 
of arterial blood, ia simply one for removing from it the carbon 
and hydrogen with which it abounds. The manner in which 
this important object is accomplished is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful applications of chemical luws with which we arc acquainted. 

The right auricle, into which, as already mentioned, the venous 
blood is discharged by the veins, injects it into the right ventricle, 
whence it is propelled into the pulmonary artery, which divides 
into two branches, one going to each lung. The lungs are two 
large oval-shapcil bodies, composed of light cellular tissue, situ¬ 
ated one on Wh side of the thorax or chest, with the walls of 
which they are in contact, the heart being in the centre. They 
are full of exceedingly minute cells, in which the subdivisions of 
the trachea or windpipe terminate, so that each cell has free 
communication with the atmosphere. Ou the inner surface at 
these cells the ultimate ramifications of the pulmonary artery are 
spread, forming a net-work of vessels, which, on account of its 
complexity, is called rote mirabile, the wonderful net-work. Thus 
there are two sets of vessels traversing the aubstance of the 
lungs in all directions, air-vessels and Blood-vessels, the contents 
of which are brought into contact with each other in the oir- 
veticlcs, or cells, above mentioned, which, though contained 
within so small a space, are so adinirably%rranged, and so nume¬ 
rous, as to afford, according to the moitSnoderate estimate, a 
surface of 20,000 square inches. Here, also, venous is converted 
inti arterial blood. That our readers may comprehend this change. 
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_ few remarks miyit be premised on the nature of the atmosphere 
and nn chemical affinity. 

The air is a mixture of two of those simple substances to which 
chemists have given the name of elementary, via., oxygen and 
nitrogen, or axote, with a very small proportion of carbonic aoid, 
aurl water in the Btate of vapour; the two latter are not considered 
essential constituents of the atmosphere. 

“ Chemical affinity, which is sometimes also called chemical 
attraction, is the power by which bodies combine (always in fixed 
and definite proportions) and form compounds invariably possess¬ 
ing some properties very different from those of their constituents, 
and frequently diametrically opposite to them." One substance 
may have this power in reference to several other substances, 
the degree of its affinity being generally different with each. If 
such a substance is in combination with a body whoBe affinity 
with it is weak, the application to the compound of a third 
substance, - having a more powerful affinity with either of the 
constituents of the compound than they have with each other, 
causes the dissolution of the combination, one of the ingredients 
uniting with the third body, leaving the other in its simple state. 

Let us now apply these facts to the elucidation of the pheno¬ 
mena of respiration. 

Carbon is in combination with the blood flowing in the lungs: 
oxygen is mixed, not combined, with nitrogen in the air-cells. 
Carbon and oxygen have a mutual affinity, and, in certain circum¬ 
stances, when brought into contact, immediately unite, forming 
carbonic add gat. This is the phenomenon that takes place in 
the lungs. Atmospheric air is conveyed into them by every act 
of inspiration : by every act of expiration carbonic acid is evolved 
from them. That it is the oxygen of the air which combines 
with the carbon of the blood, is proved by chemical analysis of 
the air expired, from which a large proportion of oxygen is found 
to have disappeared, its place being supplied by an equal quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, the amount of nitrogen remaining almost the 
same. By this means, the excess of carbon in the blood is 
removed from it, to the amount, according to some calculations, 
of upwards of ten ounces in every twenty-four hours. It is 
supposed, that a small quantity of oxygen and axote is absorbed 
into the blood and retained in the system, thug compensating for 
the loss of carbon. 

A portion of oxygen unites with the hydrogen of tiie blood, 
forming water, which is expelled from the lungs in the form of- 
vapour. 

Venous blood being thus freed from its noxious ingredients, 
resumes the sensible qualities and essential properties of arterial 
blood. It becomes of a bright scarlet hue, and is again capable 
of nourishing the body. From the capillaries of the pulmonary 
artery it passes into the capillaries of the pulmonary veins; these, 
four in number, two to each lung, return the renovated blood to 
the left auricle of the heart, whence it passes into the left ventricle, 
to be again circulated all over the body. 

There are thus two circulations of the blood in the human 
body, one from the left ventricle, throughout every part of the 
frame, and terminating in the right auricle, to which the designa¬ 
tion sgttemie, or greater circulation, is given: the other, begin¬ 
ning at the right ventricle, through the lungs, and ending in the 
left auricle,, is called the pulmonic. The latter is subsidiary to| 
the former, being necessary for the purpose of bringing the vitiated 
blood in contact with the vital agent, the air, by which it is 
purified. 

The processes which renovate the venoui blood complete the 
preparation of the fresh nutriment, which, having been inti¬ 
mately mixed with the blood in the right side of the heart, is, 
along with it, exposed in the lungs to the action of the aiT, from 
which it receives those vital qualities that render'it capable of 
supporting life. 

We have thus briefly described the more important processes 
of organic life—digestion, circulation, nutrition, and respiration,; 
hr which blood is formed, distributed, and maintained In a state, 
or purity. In the next chapter we shall complete the account of 
the organs whose functions relate to the blood, and of the organic' 
life generally. 


REVENGE. 

A momentary triumph, of which the satisfaction dies at once, 
and is succeeded by rimoroe ; whereas forgiveness, which is the 
noblest of all revenges, entails a perpetual pleasure. It was well 
(aid by a Roman Emperor, that he wished to put an end to all his 
enemies by converting them into friends .—Tin Trumpet. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SAILOR’S JOURNAL. 

The following extract from the journal of an officer during the 
American.war, “ the war of independence,” may perhaps interest 
our readers, as the genuine detail of the exaltation of a successful 
fight and the depression of a capture. We must first premise that 
the writer was captain of the Weymouth, a Government packet, 
“ hound from Falmouth In Cornwall to Madeira; Senegal on the 
coast of Guinea; round to Bll a the British Islands in the West 
Indies, and from thence back to Falmouth, with his Majesty’s 
mail and dispatches," and now on her return home. 

“ Sunday, 27th July_, 1777.—Saw several cruizers, these two 
days past, giving us chase, which we imagine to he American pri¬ 
vateers : got clear of them all. This day, moderate and hazy 
wealher; under lower topmast, top-gallant and studding sails, and 
royals, &c. &c. At eleven a.m. saw a brig, almost ahead of us, 
about two leagues off, standing to the northward, under a main aud 
fore sail; and at half-past she wore, set her topsails, and bore 
down on us. Took in all our studding and small Bails; got 
all hands to quarters; cleared and barricadoed the ship. At noon, 
latitude observed, 45° 17' N., longitude 33" 33' W. ; the longitude 
bearing E. by N. ^ N., distant 381) leagues; and Cows (one of the 
Western Islands) bearing 8. by E. \ E., distant 114 leagues ; 
hauled our coursea up, as the brig was within random shot of us, 
coming up with us very fast, with an English jack hoisted. 
We hoisted jack, ensign, and pendant, St. George’s colours, and 
fired a six-pounder shot athwart the brig’s forepole; and soon 
afterwards she hoisted the thirteen stripes, with a small union in 
the upper comer; and then, being close alongside of ns, within 
less than pistol-shot of us tu windward, hailed, and desired us to 
strike to the honourable the Congress directly, or else they would 
board us, and give ua no quarter; which we answered with a 
whole broadside fore aud aft, which did great execution, and took 
place well, being close alongside of each other. She then gave us 
hers, with a vast fire of small arms, which tore our sails, tkc. a 
good deal; and then attempted to board us in the waist, which I 
prevented by sheering our ship to starboard, and giving her another 
broadside, which did them a great deal of damage : and so conti¬ 
nued engaging each other very warmly for about an hour, in 
which time she attempted to board us again twice, which we pre¬ 
vented as before; but she in this time shot away our ensign 
halyard, by which the ensign fell into the water; but we soon got 
him on hoard and hoisted again, and soon after shot away the 
enemy’s ensign-staff, which fell overboard, and hoisted no more 
' ensigns during the engagement. She now began to work one 
pump continually, and at three-quarters past one p.m. she was 
obliged to keep both pumps going, when she began to slack in the 
fire of her great guns, but kept a continual heavy fire of small 
arms, and began tu haul off, and we close after her on the quarter, 
as well ns we could, being much impeded in our sailing by our 
inaintop-sail tie and all our braces being shot away, with a great 
deal of our running and standing rigging, &c. Ac. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, we galled her very much, and kept within less than musket- 
shot of her until a quarter past six, when she began to gain on us 
very faBt, on account of our being obliged to sheer often very much, 
to bring our guns to bear on her, on account of our ports being 
too small. At half past two, she put before the wind, when she 
began to get from us very fast; and at three got so fur off, that all 
firing ceased, though we made all the sail we could after her until 
nine o’clock at night, when we lost sight of her, and kept oh our 
course.. 

“ She was a ’Mudian-built, long brig, about two hundred tons 
burden, carrying sixteen {pins in the waist, and two close aft, all 
six-pounders, which appeared by the shot that came on board of 
ua: full of men and swivels. She must have sustained a great deal 
of damage in the engagement, as the decks seemed to be greatly 
thinned before she parted from us; and we observed hqrinain and 
foro rigging much cut, and flapping to the masts, and the water 
pimping from her in great streams continually, qnite clear. We 
received' a good deal of damage in our sails and rigging, and had 
nine people wounded; amongst which number was Captain 
William Judd, late commander of Lis Majesty’s ship Antelope, 
and Robert Holden, esq., of Jamaica. * Our ship’s company, ia 
general, on this occasion did their duty manfully, coolly, and be¬ 
haved very well. 

“ N. B. By the different accounts we have had of this engage¬ 
ment, since our larding in America, we find the brig to be the 
Washington, belonging to Salem, one Rogers captain. They 
acknowledge eighteen men killed and thirty-five mortally wounded, 
and the t bng out all to pieces. 
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"Monday, 28th July, 1777.—Moderate and fair weather; 
under all our aaila. Wind about W.N.W.; steering E. People 
employed repairing our rigging, and cleaning our guns and repair, 
iug our gun-carriages and breechings,—all which was damaged in 
yesterday’s engagement. At noon, (latitude observed 45° 52' N. t 
longitude 30° 28' W., the longitude bearing E. by N. | N., die- 
tant 341 leagues,) the man at the mast-bead saw a sail in the 
northern quarter, bearing downson us. At one p.m. saw her from 
the decks, plain, coining up fast with us, though we had top¬ 
gallant, studding sails and royals, Ac. set: steering our course. 
Made her uut to be a large ship, but, from her situation, and as 
the wind then was, found it impossible to take any advantage of 
her, by steering any other course. 

“ Ditto. Sent all hands to dinner, and gave the ship’s oompany 
a pint of grog each.—At four p.m., the ship coming up with us 
very fust, cleared and barricudoed the ship, and got everything to 
rights and in good order by six o’clock. At eight, she being 
within gunshot of us, hauled down all our studding sails, and 
handed top-gallant sails, &c., and made a speech to the people, to 
encourage them all I could to do their duty,—stand close and firm 
to their guns and quarters. 

“ At ten, she ranged up on our starboard side, and hailed us, 
and we her; when 1 found her to be the Oliver Cromwell frigate- 
of-war, belonging to the state of Connecticut, Seth Harding, 
captain, fitted out from New London. After talking to each other 
for about half an hour, she dropped a good way astern; on which, 
I went down again into the waist amongst the people, to encourage 
them to do their duty, and keep close and quiet, without any 
noise: but soon found there was an opinion propagated among 
them, by some bad man or other, that the Oliver Cromwell lmd 
fifteen ports of a side, and was a thirty-six or forty gnn ship, 
which 1 denied, and reasoned with them all in my power to con¬ 
vince them of the contrary. I then called the master and principal 
officers on the quarter-deck, and told them of my determined 
resolution to defend the ship, mail, and despatches, to the very 
last, extremity; and that 1 hoped and recommended them to do the 
same, in case of any accident happening to me ; and at the same 
time begged they would stay with the people, and keep them strict 
to their duty and quarters, and have everything clear and ready for 
engaging. And as she was then a good way astern, I took the 
opportunity of going down to. the cabin, to Captain Judd and the 
rest of the passengers, (who were all there, and mostly ill, occa¬ 
sioned by the fatigue they had yesterday,) to consult with them, 
and acquaint them of my determined resolution to defend the ship, 
Ac. to the very last extremity, within the bounds of reason anil 
prudence, llut, as they seemed to intimate that she was a very 
large ship and an over-match for us, I told them that I was fixed 
in my opinion to engage her, and made no doubt but we should be 
able to give a good account of her. Still, notwithstanding, if, 
after we were engaged, I found her an over-match and too heavy 
for me, and that I had no chance to get clear, rather than aacrifice 
my people, I would yield to a superior force; which they is gene¬ 
ral approved of. Then, finding the Croniw^was coming up with 
us, went directly on deck, when, to my great surprise, 1 heard 
somebody calling out to haul the colours down ; on which, I 
jumped on the quurter-deck, called Mr. Jenkins (the master) to 
uie, and desired him to sec all hands at their quarters, to mind 
my orders, and that there should be no noise ; and if 1 heard 
any person (be they who they may) mention a word about 
hauling the colours down or striking, 1 would that instant blow 
his brains out. 

" By this time 'the enemy ranged close on our starboard aide, 
and hailed us to strike, or else they would sink us; which I refused, 
and ordered my people to fire away and engage, which some did 
with five guns only ; and, on the enemy’s giving us her broadside 
of great guns and small arms, all my ship’s company, except about 
five, aifft the three principal officers, most ingloriuasly fled from 
their quarters down between decks, to my great mortification; 
which obliged me, after receiving three or four of her broadsides, 
to go down into the waist, where the mail and despatches were 
ready slung, and throw tjieiift overboard, and then, as I had no 
person to manage a gnn, ordered the colours to be pulled down. 
She dismounted one of our guns, lodged several nine-pounders iu 
our sides, tore the boat very much, and did us considerable 
damage. Soon after, her boat came on board, with Timothy 
Parker, her first lieutenant, Ac.; by whom I found I had atruck to 
the Oliver Cromwell privateer, a rebel frigate of war, of twenty 
carriage guns—14 nine and 6 six-pounders, on one deck, with 
swivels, and 155 men, Seth Harding, capt&in; fitted out of New 


London, and belonging to the state of Connecticut She bad been 
out six weeks, and took two other prises, and sent them for 
America. I, and my doctor, and most of my people, were carried 
on board the Cromwell, and the passengers left on board the 
Weymouth. Found in the Cromwell above two-thirds of the 
ship’s company English, Scotch, and Irish. She came out with 
175 men, and all the people they took since entered on board of 
her. 

“ This journal, from Jamaica to this day, examined, approved, 
and signed by all the passengers,—vis. William Judd, esq., lata 
captain of his Majesty's ship Antelope, under Admiral Gayton; 
Robert Ycaldeu, esq., of Kingston, Jamaica; Edward Manby, 
esq., of ditto ; Mr. Thomas Storrow, of ditto ; Mr. Daniel Sulli¬ 
van, of ditto; Mr. Thomas Kirwan, of ditto. 

“ Tuesday, 20th July, 1777.—A fresh gale westerly. On board 
the Oliver Cromwell, a prisoner, very ill with a nervous fever and 
dry gripes, and very weak, and not able to take any nourishment 
of any kind. 

“ Sunday, 3d August, 1777.—This morning departed this life, 
on board the Weymouth, (supposed by a flight he took in the 
engagement of the 27th,) George Mathews, one uf the Weymouth’s 
people. Heard Captain Judd was very ill” 

A tedious detention of several months was the result of this 
capture, but the Captain effected an exchange in March 1778, and 
continued in the service of his oouutry to the day of his death many 
years after. 

LES HIRONDELLES* 

(the swallows.) 

CArrive on the Moorish strand, 

A warrior groaned beneath his chain; 

Swallows from his father-land 
He saw come flying o’er the main. 

“ Tell me, ye birds of hope!” he cried, 

“ Who hither from stern winter flee: 

Ye saw my France in summer’s pride,— 

Looks she still fair ?—sweet birds, come tell to me. 

“ Three years—three sad years, alas! 

I’ve linger'd here, a weary slave !— 

Denizens of air 1 ye pass 
Unrestrained o’er earth and wave 1 

There stood a cot, with flowers gay, 

Where the young stream winds thro’ the vale, 

’Twas there my eyes first met the day 1— 

Is it unchanged i Ah, tell the welcome tale ! 

“ ’Neath that roof there hung a nest,— 

Perchance it held your callow young; 

But, whilst cherish’d by your breast, 

My mother’s plaints around them rung; 

Yet still she hoped each day would bring 
Homeward her son—a stranger there. 

She breathed my name, expiring;— 

Oh ! tell me of her love, children of air I 

“ Saw ye, not the jocund throng 
Flock from the church in concourse gay. 

Chorussing th’ hymeneal song, 

To grace my sister’s nuptial day ? 

• Saw ye not my comrades crowding, 

Vauuting their deeds by land and sea; 

But my name in sorrow shrouding, 

They still, sweet birds !—they still remember me P 

“ But I dream!—my foe comtnanda * 

Where none but Frenchmen should bear sway; 

And perhaps his hostile bands 
To that calm vale have traced the way; 

Trampling down the fields’ defenders, 

Drenching the soil with native gore 1 

Can ye say that France sun-finders ? 

Unwelcome birds 1—awsy, I’ll bear no more l” 

* From the French of Benmger, 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

NO. II. 

EARLY PROGRESS OP ANIMAL MAGNETISM, WITH A NOTICE OF 
mksmer’b DISCIPLES. 

MesmeRi though by nature an empiric, was, nevertheless, 
sincere in his belief, both in the actual existence of animal 
magnetism, and in the medicinal virtues which he ascribed to it. 
But, like that venerable dreamer, Hahnemann, of homoeopathic 
celebrity, he had founded the superstructure of his system upon 
the assumption of a fact not true. As the edifice of homoeopathy 
rests upon the allegation that Peruvian bark, which is a specific 
against intermittent fever or ague, produces that disease when 
taken by persons in health *, so that of Mesmerism, as under¬ 
stood by its founders, was raised upon the supposition, that the 
magnetism of the loadstone acted upon and withdrew the morbi¬ 
ferous particles from the animal frame, when under the influence 
of disease. 

Accordingly, the first applications of the magnetic power to 
the human frame were made by means of metallic tractors, which 
appear to have been nothing more than common artificial 
magnets. These applications, under varied circumstances, were 
said to relieve or to produce pain, to occasion convulsive twitck- 
ings in different parts of the body, to cause excitement or depres¬ 
sion, faintness, nnd even syncope. Some real, and some pre¬ 
tended cures took place; the first being no doubt effected by faith 
in the remedy, and its consequent action upon the imagination. 
Where the proper degree of faith did not exist, the remedy was 
found to be without efficacy. 

By limiting the communication of animal magnetism to the 
sole agency of metallic tractors, Mesmer could not, after the 
effect of the novelty had subsided, keep olive the first excitement 
of his fickle-minded patrons in France; he therefore invented 
the baquet, the use of which was attended with certain mystic 
forms and ceremonies likely to act upon the imagination. The 
baquet was a circular tub with a cover, placed upon a pedestal. 
In it were bottles full of magnetised water, communicating with 
wires projecting from the tub, by means of holes in the cover. 
The patients of both sexes stood round the baquet, each holding 
a wire. To increase the effect, the room was darkened, and much 
mysterious ceremony observed in introducing the patients. 

The haquet was eminently successful, and mysterious apart¬ 
ments were fitted up iu many of the hotels t of the nobility, for 
the application of Mesmerism by means or the baquet. In these 
apartments, in which members of the highest class of society of 
both sexes assembled, scenes of astounding and inconceivable 
profligacy were of daily occurrence. These at last became so 
notorious that Mesmer, who certainly did not participate in, 
although his invention of the magnetic baquet had occasioned 
them, was ashamed of the effect he had unintentionally produced; 
and his renunciation of the baquet, as one of the means of magnetic 
application, was the consequence. 

We have already stated that Mesmer was naturally a quack, 
although he had a sincere faith in the efficacy of animal magnetism. 
His own usnal practice of it was by means of metallic tractors; 
hat the haquet became necessary, as part of the qpackery of 

* Dr. Hahnemann's assertion, that Peruvian bark, when taken by persons 
In health, produces Intermittent fever. Is certainly not true. We liavo 
administered this bark In every possible form; we have taken It ouraelves.; 
we have also tried Us allcaUne products, quinine and einchonina, and tho 
various salts which they severally form, but have never been able to produce 
a case of ague. Like every other stimulating medicine, bark causes dis¬ 
turbance of tlio system; but it acts in different ways upon different 
idiosyncrasies. In ourselves, and some others, it produced vatharsls; iu 
othurs, costlvcness and Inflammatory action; In some, nausea and sickness; 
in ail, a specios of febrile excitement; but in no one Instance was the 
result intermittent fever. We can further slate, that not one among 
tho numerous medical men vlth whom we aro acquainted, has over found 
a case of such disease being produced by the use of bark; and wo defy 
even any hnmoopathb) pijctitloner to adduoe an instance properly 
Authenticated. 

’ Tlrstel, in franco. Sometime* signifies a nobleman’s palace. 


his aystem, to keep excitement alive; and he well knew that, 
by quackery alone, he could command ultimate success in bring¬ 
ing animal magnetism into permanent repute. The use of the 
baquet was therefore propeguted, and led to the results described, 
which were bo disgraceful that even the least rigid, who did not 
assist at these orgies, cried out “ Shame 1 ” , 

The abuse of the baquet put Mesmer upon his mettle to discover 
some other means of magnetic application, which, with equal 
effect upon the imagination, should not lead to similar results. 
In the course of his experiments, he stumbled upon a fact of 
which, had science been sufficiently advauced, he might have 
made a morfi important use than any of his followers have yet 
done,—be discovered that, by the simple action of the hand, 
he could command the very effects of the tractors and the baquet, 
and with greater certainty; and that he could further produce, 
which neither of the other means enabled him to do, a sensible 
action of Borne unknown kind upon patients who were uncon¬ 
scious of being magnetised. Though nothing important has 
yet resulted from this discovery, it immediately reduced animal 
magnetism to the means of application since used by all modem 
magnetisers. 

Though without knowledge, Mesmer was what is termed a 
“learned man.” He had pursued the line of study adopted 
by the physicians of that period, and the results of which left the 
medical science in a very unsatisfactory condition. Uis medical 
oracles were, of course, Hippocrates and Galen. He was filled 
with the lore of antiquity, and with the ponderous medical reading 
of the day; but he was no better, ss a practitioner, than the 
doctors so keenly satirised by Le Sage in Gil Bias 'the satire of 
this author furnishing, lu truth, no very exaggerated picture of 
the medical science derived, in his day, and even in Mesmer’s, 
from the different faculties established throughout Europe. 
Human physiology was scarcely known as a science in the time 
of Mesmer; it had made but little comparative progress since 
the discovery of the circulation of the blood, nearly a century and 
a half before. The parent of animal magnetism had not therefore 
sufficient science to investigate a fact which accident had revealed 
to him, that, by the operation of the hands, accompanied by voli¬ 
tion, he could commuuicate a much'more powerful “ magnetic ” 
sensation than by metallic tractors, or the magnetised water 
of tbe baquet. lie was content to let this fact minister to bis 
empiricism, with which, however, some crude realities were 
mingled. He had obtained a glimpse of the true light; but it 
was only a glimpse, and it disappeared ere he could rend and 
lenm what it might have shown him, had he been qualified to 
receive (jie truth. 

Among other effects perceived in the course of his practice, 
Mesmer found, that, by the application of magnetism with the 
hands, he could make particular persons sleep even under acute 
pain. When this option was found to exist in particular 
idiosyncrasies, if was taken advantage of to assuage the exacerba¬ 
tion of painful disease; and many patients afflictedwith inflamma¬ 
tion, chronic rheumatism, gout, and other painful disorders, 
are said to have derived relief from the sleep thus induced. 
Such was tbe state of animal magnetism at the period of Mesmer’s 
death. 

When this event took place, the influence of Mesmerism had 
been for some time declining. It was, however, reserved for one 
of Mesmer's disciples, and, though not a physician, certainly 
Mesmer’s successor, to give a new impetus to animal magnetism 
by the commencement of a series of absurdities, practised by 
fools, fanatics, and impostors, and at last brought to this country, 
lodged in the North London Hospital, there to exhibit a con¬ 
scientious, learned, and skilful physician, believing in all these 
psychological wonders and modem miracles, for the propagation of 
which the name of animal magnetism has been prostituted. 

During the life of Mesmer, several of the French nobles had 
been initiated, under his Instructions, into the mysteries of 
animal magnetism. Among the most enthusiastic of bis dis¬ 
ciples was the Marquis de Puysfigur, a young nobleman, who had 
just inherited extensive patrimonial possessions. He had assidu¬ 
ously followed the instruction^ of his master, and had acquired 
considerable skill in the use of manual magnetism. After the 
death of Mesmer, the Marquis de Puyydgur resided on his here¬ 
ditary domains in the south of France, where be practised animal 
magnetism upon his own peasantry. Eaoh evening, from spring 
to autumn, his vassals assembled Under a large linden-tree near 
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the marquis’s residence. M. de Puyscgur, who had been edu¬ 
cated in the country, was untainted with the profligacy that dis¬ 
graced his order. He was a kind-hearted, benevolent man, and 
his feudal rule was light and paternal. He was' therefore much 
beloved, and every peasant on his estate became eager to afford 
him the best opportunities of gratifying ins desire. In the course 
of time these simple-minded rustics became sincere converts to 
the Mesmerian faith. • 

The fame of the Marquis de Puyscgur teaching the MeBmerian 
philosophy under the shade of his linden-tree, brought numerous 
visitors to the scene; and the whole population of that part of 
the country would, each fine evening, converge to the linden-tree 
as a centre. There was, thus, no lack of subjects for magnetic 
experiment, which was carried to a very great extent, but accom¬ 
panied with a determined spirit of mysticism and superstition, 
which marred all true philosophic inquiry. M. de Poysegur, 
besides being generally uninformed, wassweak-minded and credu¬ 
lous, and therefore easily induced to confound the natural with 
the imagined supernatural, and to consider as psychological effects 
the mere workings and modifications of organised matter, exposed, 
perhaps, to some unknown chemical agency. 

The power of inducing magnetic sleep, discovered by Mesmer, 
was made the principal ground-work of M. de Puysfigur’s experi¬ 
ments. In pursuing these, he found that he could cause sleep in 
some individuals, whilst liis own magnetic efforts upon other 
individuals brought sleep upon himself. Hence, he inferred, that 
in the interchange of the magnetic principle, now termed the 
“ magnetic fluid,” between the magnetiser and the person mag¬ 
netised, the physically weaker individual was the receiver, and the 
stronger individual the giver ; that the party in whom sleep was 
brought on, possessing naturally less of the magnetic principle 
than the other, hud received a portion which produced that effect. 
It therefore followed that, to obtain the proper magnetic result, 
the operator should be the stronger party, otherwise the operation 
would be reversed. The magnetiser, having more of the mugnetic 
principle than the patient, was therefore considered able to impart 
to the latter an excess sufficient to cause a pressure upon the 
bruin adequate for the production of magnetic sleep. These 
inferences, drawn by M. do Puyscgur and others who co-operatcd 
with him, led, at lost, to the following conclusions, which have, 
ever since, been entertained by magnetisers:—I. That the ope¬ 
rator should possess not only considerable muscular, but also 
great nervous power ; phlegmatics, even though muscular, being 
bad magnetisers. II. That lie should be in the most perfect 
bodily health, free from mental excitement, and from all action of 
the brain, that might distract his attention, or in any wise 
interfere with the magnetic volition. III. That he should be of 
energetic temperament, kept under perfect discipline, and free 
from any outbreaks that might alarm the patient, towards whom 
the utmost blandness of manner is requisite. IV. That when 
about to magnetise, he should never expose himself to any loss 
of animal heat, as this would impede Iris power of transmitting 
the magnetic principle. • 

The greatest discovery of all was still to come ; and some years 
elapsed ere an effect of magnetism was brought to light, by which 
thousands of wise men have been deluded, and upon which all the 
absurdities of spiritual or psychological magnetism have since been 
founded, even to the late display at the North London Hospital. 

Many of M. de Puysf-gur's assistants in his magnetic experi¬ 
ments, who underwent magnetic sleep, were observed to talk during 
their slumbers, and even to give rational replies to questions asked 
them by the magnetism*. This faculty seemed more common in 
young girls than among any other class of individuals. The dis¬ 
covery of this effect produced a new era in the art. Though the 
Marquis de Puysdgur has since become an author, he was, as we 
liuve already observed, as ignorant, at that time, as most of the 
young nobios of bis day. He was at first embarrassed to find a 
name for the faculty of talking displayed by magnetised sleepers. 
Having, however, heard sleep-walkers denominated “ somnam¬ 
bulists,” and as these persons sometimes talk as well as walk, the 
noble marquis thought that thq saRie name would serve for his 
sleep-talkers, who did not walk. Instead therefore of calling them 
“ somniloquists,” or sleep-talkers, and the faculty they evinced 
** gomniloquiam,” or sleep-talking, he termed them “ somnambulists” 
or sleep-walkers—although, as we have #aid, they never walked 
during sleep—and their faculty, “ somnambulism," yr sleep-walking. 
It is rather singular that this name should have been retained by 
all subsequent magnetisers, not one of whom, including even Or. 
Kiliotson, has found fault with the term, or placed it by ong 
more appropriate. * 


It chanced one day, under the linden-tree, that ugiri undergoing 
the influence of magnetic sleep, being excited to talk by the 
questions o{ the noble magnetiser, raved about some imagined 
internal disease with which she fancied some one present afflloted, 
and suggested what she stated to be the only mode of cure. The 
party whom she represented as having the disease, no symptoms of 
which had ever before appeared, was so struck with the announce¬ 
ment, and his superstitious imagination so excited by it, that lie 
soon complained of internal pun, and took to ids bed. Of course 
the remedy suggested by the magnetised sleeper was immediately 
applied, and an immediate cure obtained. Here was nothing but 
a very ordinary effect of imagination upon the physical organs, 
which, in some instances, has extended so far as to occasion death. 
M". de Puyscgur viewed it in quite a different light. In this fact, 
he saw nothing bnt a new faculty possessed by magnetised ” som¬ 
nambulists,” of examining the interior of the human body, detect¬ 
ing disease, and indicating a remedy for it—a faculty wholly 
spiritual, and unconnected with the universe of matter. The fame 
of the detection of this disease and its cure, spread far and wide 
through the province; and, as the views of the marquis on the 
subject were no secret, a host of impostors soon appeared, and, by 
their juggling, the noble disciple of MeBiner was soon convinced 
of the truth of that which, till then, he had considered only 
hypothetical: that magnetic sleep imparted to somnambulists the 
power of detecting and even prescribing for diseases which baffled 
medical skili. Thus, though the magnetiser had no such faculty 
himself, he could impart, by his magnetic touch, to somnambulists 
—who, as already stated, were generally girls—a power of seeiug 
into the human body, understanding the whole of its anatomical 
action, detecting any defect in the machinery, and pointing out the 
means of remedying such defect, or else pronouncing the case 
beyond cure. And surely, as the marquis argued to his friends, 
this could be no natural effect; because if the covering of the body 
became invisible so that the somnambulist could see beyond it, or 
else became transparent, why should not all the internal orguns do 
the same.’ Hut this was not the case, for to be properly seen they 
must remain opaque and retain their colour; and such was 
certainly the caso, for no part of their action escaped the magnetic 
vision of the somnambulist; therefore, this faculty of the som¬ 
nambulist must be wholly spiritual, “ a communication of 
3ouls.” 

Full of these notions, and of an imagined discovery fraught with 
such benefit to the human race, the Murquis de Puyscgur, attended 
by a couple of somnambulists, proceeded to Paris. In onr ensuing 
Number we shall state the result of Ids journey. 

CLASSICAl. EDUCATION. 

There can be no doubt that a classical education has a great 
influence in reconciling the mind to the contemplation of idolatry 
in the abstract, by investing it with the attractions of classic and 
poetic association; so that the gods and heroes of antiquity 
become the joint objects of a sort of intellectual homage, and a 
fondness is contracted for the imagery and language of a supersti¬ 
tion not less hideous and baneful, in a moral aspect, than the 
worship of Sbcva or Ilanooman. Its character as a fulse religion, 
absurd, impious, and demoralizing, is wholly lost in that of a 
beautiful mythology, which, being viewed only as a philosophical 
fable, serves to screen the gross system of demonology actually 
taught and believed in. A delusion, too, is crcutud by the vene¬ 
rable antiquity of these “ mythological vanities i” as if, in that 
distant age, heathenism was an allowable--at least a pardonable— 
creed, a costume of faith (if we may be allowed the expression) 
proper to the times and country. It is forgotten that the worship 
of Jupiter, and Bacchus, and Priapus, was in part contemporane¬ 
ous with the,manifestation of God in the flesh and the preaching 
of the apostles; and that, in reference to these very gods, St. Paul 
declares, that “ the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they • 
sacrifice to devils, and not to God.” Now, if any system or mode 
of idolatry can be regarded us harmless, or even venerable, it is 
obvious that a prejudice is crested in its favour, which tends to 
lessen our abhorrence of it under other circumstances. The pleas 
of antiquity, mythological beauty, and alleged harmiessuess, will 
be admitted in extenuation of systems less graceful, less in accord¬ 
ance with European notions, than that of tie Greek pantheon. 

Or if the enormities of Hindoo dcmonolatrymwaken any indigna- t 
tiou or disgust, it will be directed against the modes and accidents 
of the idolatry, and will not proceed from o just estimate of its 
essential criminality in any form by which the truth of God is 
changed into a lie.— Eclectic Review, # 
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PARAGUAY: 

ITS SOIL, CLIMATE, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

In our last notice of this interesting country, on concluding a 
sketch of the detestable character of Fraucia, we intimated our 
purpose of noticing the personal adventures of the Messrs. Robert- 
son, and giving^ome account of the soil, climate, and productions 
of a country whose natural riches have hitherto been turned to so 
little account. We will now endeavour to redeem our pledge. 

Early in the year 1811, Mr. J. P. Robertson, the elder of the two 
brothers, and then a young mau of twenty, freighted a vessel at 
Buenos Ayres, and sent it up the Parana to Assumption; but as 
the navigation up the stream is very tedious, two miles an hour 
against the ourrent being considered a fair average speed, he pro¬ 
ceeded by land, and in the course of his journey met with the 
Guaoho Prince Candioti, who was mentioned in our first notice of 
Paraguay. On his arrival at Assumption, he established himself 
as a merchant, and being subsequently joined by his brother, Mr. 
W. P. Robertson, they carried on a very successful business, and 
were treated with unusual favour by Francia, until the circum¬ 
stances arose which led that self-willed despot to issue a decree for 
their banishment. 

Business at length called Mr. J. P. Robertson to England, and 
he prepared to depart, leaving the establishment at Assumption 
in the care of hia brother. He was entrusted with several commis- 
sions by Francis, chiefly for the purchase of arms and regimental 
clothing; but when he waited on him to have bis audience of 
leave, a most singular office was imposed on him, which was no 
other than that of an envoy from the Dictator, not to the Court 
of Great Britain, but to the House of Commons, to whom he was 
charged to express the Dictator’s desire of entering into friendly 
relations with Eugland ; and in proof of the benefits that country 
might derive from an intercourse with Paraguay, he was directed 
to deliver certain packages of yerba (Paraguay tea), tobacco, and 
Other merchandise, at the bar of the House. Mr. Robertson did 
his best to conceal his astonishment at this very extraordinary 
mission, but as he well knew the impossibility of moving the strange 
man he had to deal with, he was fain to comply. Francis told him 
he knew very well it was no good to commuuicate with ministers, 
but such a message to the House of Commons, would show nil 
England the reality of his intentions, and the advantages hr prof¬ 
fered to them. The secret of this apparently very strange attempt, 
so contrary to all the other ,parte of his system of isolating his 
country, was in all probability the ambition which was hia ruling 
passion | and his vanity flattered him with the fond belief that 
England would snatch greedily at the bait, and aid him with arms, 
and the force of her powerful name, in pursuing further schemes 
of aggrandisement, by the subjugation of his neighbours ;—schemes 
which, without such aid, he could not venture to undertake. 
Fortune favoured Mr. Robertson so faros to spare him the trouble 
of inventing any method of getting rid of bis embarrassing honours, 
by so ordering it, that his voyage was stopped Bhurt at Buenos 
Ayres. 

After an absenco of some continuance, Mr. Robertson prepared 
for his return to Paraguay, which he was obliged to effect by the 
river, the whole country being in such a disturbed state as to render 
s land journey impracticable. “The Bandas Oriental,” or east side 
of the River Plate, united under General Artigas; with the pom¬ 
pous title of Most Excellent Lord Protector, bade defiance to all 
law and order. The protection of this doughty chieftain was of 
great importance to Mr. Robertson; but, aa he was at open war 
with Buenos Ayres, it could not be procured: but a sailing license 
from the Honourable Captain Jocelyn Percy, then commanding 
the British forces in the River Plate, was readily granted, and this 
Mr. Robertson hoped would be sufficient, especially as Artigas had 
no vessels on the river. 

“ Guessing” that Francia would be much vexed that his mission 
to the House of Commons had not been completed, Mr. Robertson 
anxiously busied himself with the execution of the other commis¬ 
sions of the Supremo, 1 -aa he was now coiled (1815). “ Cocked hats, 
sashes, lace, musical instruments, military blotbing, swords, 
pistols, &e. were all procured and stripped; and, on application to 
the Bueuos Ayres Government, no obstacle was offered to the ship¬ 
ment of a few muskets, aqd of some munitions of war.” But all 


this led to a very sad result for Mr. Robertson. “ The Director 
Alvenr,” the chief of Bueuos Ayres, “being anxious to initiate a 
correspondence with Francia, of which the object was to draw 
recruits from Paraguay, in order to strengthen the legions of the 
river Plate, I was invited to an audience at tho Fort, (or Govern¬ 
ment House,) for the purpose of being consulted by Alvear as to 
the probability of Francis's sending men,to Buenos Ayres, in 
return for which, arms and ammguition should be sent to him from 
thence. I thought the thing very improbable; but stated how 
impossible it was that 1, a neutral and a private individual engaged 
iu commercial pursuits, should agree, in such troublous times, to 
be charged with such a proposal. At the same time, 1 suggested 
that there could be no objection to the Government making such 
a proposal if it thought proper, by letter, which, i(put sealed into 
tho letter-bag of the vessel that was to convey me to Paraguay, 
should there be delivered to its address. On this suggestion 
Alvear acted; and a sealed letter, which I never saw, was, witii 
other correspondence, sent from the post-office by order of the 
BuenoB Ayres Government, for conveyance to Frandia.” Mr. 
Robertson embarked, and pursued his tedious way up the river, 
which, from its many tortuous bends, renders navigation difficnlteveu 
when the wind is fair, and compels the voyagers to work their way 
by warping with ropes carried a-head by canoes, and made fast to 
the trees on the banks. They, however, pursued their course 
without impediment till they reached Santa Fe, when Mr. 
Robertson’s old friend, Candioti, insisted On the delivery of all the 
muskets. “ Seiior Don Juan,” said he, “ self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, and, in fulfilment of this law, we must here 
detain your muskets. The ornamental finery we will allow to pro¬ 
ceed to its destination, ns well as the sabres, because we have 
plenty of them ; but there, take the value of the muskets and am¬ 
munition in dollars, and tell his Excellency the Dictator, it is a 
good sign of the tranquillity of his republic that be has leisure to 
think so much about music, mathematics, and gold-lace. Here, 
you know, we are not in a position, at present, to think of any¬ 
thing but the enemy, and our only means of meeting him success¬ 
fully is by the collection of all the muskets and ball we can possi¬ 
bly procure.” This was but the beginning of misfortune, for 
Mr. Robertson had not proceeded much farther up the river when 
his vessel was seized one evening, (as, according to custom, it was 
moored to a tree, and he himself and most of his crew were on 
shore enjoying the sport of pheasant-shooting,) by a marauding 
party belonging to the army of Artigas. He was robbed of every¬ 
thing, even to his clnthcB, and his life was saved only by the inter¬ 
vention of an Indian, one of the band, who afterwards told him he 
did so only “ from the whim of the moment,” and he was thrown 
into the common gaol at the Bajada, whither he was carried by his 
captors in his own vessel. On his way to the prison he espied 
coming down the hill an old and faithful servant culled Manuel: 
“ I felt,” says he, “ unspeakable relief, as I was hurried past him 
by my guards, in being able to say to him these few words,—‘ Fly 
to Buenos Ayres, and tell them what you have seen and heard.’ 

" Onwards I marched, never doubting that I should in the first 
place be taken to the governor. I was mistaken even in this un¬ 
enviable supposition. I was marched to the small anil wretched 
gaol appropriated to the reception of murderers, robbers, and other 
felonious caitiffs of the worst die. There they sat, each upon tho 
skull of a bullock, in chains, in nakedness, in squalid filth, and 
yet in bestial debauch and revelry. There was a fire lit in the 
middle of the floor, amid a heap of ashes which had been accumu¬ 
lating apparently for months. Around this fire there were 
spitted, for the purpose of being roasted, tltree or fonr large pieces 
of black-looking beef, into the parts of which already done, the 
felons, with voracious strife, were cutting with large gleaming 
knives. ‘ Aguardiente,’ or had rum, was handed round in a 
bullock’s horn; and aa the fire cast its flickering glare on the 
swarthy and horrible countenances of the bacchanal?, their chains 
clanking at every motion of their hands or legs, the picture was 
truly startling. Scarcely had I been introduced, when a yell of 
horrid welcome was set up by the prisoners. First one and then 
another pulled me towards th#fire; they insisted upon my driak- 
ing out of the bullock's horn; and then demanded, with one 
accord, that I should pay for some more of the same kind of nau¬ 
seous beverage as they had just finished. I had not a farthing (I 
cannot say in my pocket, for pocket I had none). ‘ No matter,’ 
said they, 1 the ,cu>tom is invariable that every new-comer shall 
treat the older inmates; and, although yo» should get what we 
want by the sale qf your skin, have it we must and shall.’ With¬ 
out further ceremony* they stripped me of my Artigueno great¬ 
coat, and, tattered and wretched as it was, procured in exchange 
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for it a largo,flask of spirits. I was noVleft like many of them¬ 
selves, naked from the waist upwards, and for this niyht I found it 
impossible to sleep." 

Mr. Robertson was removed to a separate room on the next 
morning, and he was furnished with clothes by a friend; but eight 
days elapsed before he was liberated in consequence of the repre¬ 
sentations of Captain.Percy (who had been informed of his capture 
oy Manuel) to Artigas, who affected great indignation at the 
conduct of his subordinates, and ordered the restoration of the 
ship and property. The ship and property were rendered up, 
with the exception of about 1200/, This amount was pilfered 
by the gentlemen in office and their subordinates. Mr. R.’s ward¬ 
robe, the armB, the Dictator’s finery (as Candioti called it), the 
clothing for the troops, with such other things as struck the parti¬ 
cular fancy of the governor, the captain of the port, seijeants, and 
others, were detained without scruple. Having despatched the 
ship on her route to Paraguay, bearing letters to his brother and 
the Dictator, with a full account of his mishap, Mr. Robertson 
returned to Buenos Ayres, for the purpose of taking measures for 
obtaining compensation for his losses from Artigas. Armed with 
a British protection, he visited this semi-barbarous chief, at his 
head-quarters at Purification, and was received with great polite¬ 
ness ; hut be totally failed in the object of his journey. “ You 
see,” said the general, with great oandour and nonchalance, 
“ how we live here ; and it is as much as we can do, in these hard 
times, to compass beef, aguardiente, and cigars. To pay you 6000 
dollars just now, is as much beyond my power as it would be to 
pay you 60,000 or 600,000. Look here,” said he, (and so saying, 
he lifted up the lid of an ohl military chest, and pointed to a 
canvas bag at the bottom of it.) “ There,” he continued, “ is my 
whole stock of cash; it amounts to 300 dollars; and where the 
next supply is to come from, I am as little aware as you.” This 
was unanswerable, and Mr. Robertson, finding there was no hope of 
dollars, took leave of the general, and prepared for his return to 
Paraguay. 

Meantime, the letter written by Alvear to Francia had been 
ublished by Artigas, with some comments of his own, in which 
e asserted that Mr. Robertson had acted as Francia’s commis¬ 
sioner, in a plan for selling the Paraguayans to Alvear, and de¬ 
nouncing this treacherous conduct in the most stinging terms. This 
paper, which wus very widely distributed, enraged the Dictator to a 
furious pitch: he instantly sent to Ma. W. P. Robertson, and, 
refusing to listen to any justification of his brother, he banished 
both ; allowing Mr. W. P. Robertson two months, to wind up the 
affairs of his house, but prohibiting Mr. J. P. Robertson from 
returning to Assumption. Messrs. Robertson accordingly removed 
to Corrientcs, where, and subsequently at Buenos Ayres, they 
continued to trade successfully, freed from the tyranny and caprice 
of Francia. 

The soil of Paraguay is rich and productive : in fact, it appears 
to possess more natural advantages, except the possession of 
minerals, than any other known part of South America. The 
wood ranks decidedly the first in importance. The lapacho is a 
magnificent tree; its grain is so close, that neither worm nor rot 
can assail it. “ English oak,” snys Mr. J. P. Robertson, “ is 
very firm, but never to be compared to lapacho. From the solid 
trunk of one of these trees, a Portuguese scooped out, at Villa 
Real, a canoe, which brought down to Assumption a hundred bales 
of yerba, (that is, 22,500 lbs. of Paraguay tea,) several hides 
made up into balls and filled with molasses, a load of deals, 
seventy packages of tobacco, aud eight Paraguay sailors, to 
manage the three ma*sta and sails of the large but yet elegantly 
scooped-out trunk of the lapacho tree. Of this tree are con¬ 
structed vessels which, when fifty years old, may still be called 
young. Their frame ia not shaken, nor is their constitution 
debilitated by all the bumps they have on the sand-battks of the 
ParanA, n<Jr by the scorching rays of a tropical sun, nor by the 
1 even-down pours’ (as the Scotch have it) of tropical rains. 
Besides the lapacho, there are the urandig-pitfi, the urandlg*- 
irai; of which, the latter ia equal in durability to rose-wood, and 
excels it in beauty. Then thetl is the timbo, the tatayiba (or 
wild mulberry), the laucewood, the orange-tree, the carandlg, 
the palm-tree, the tatare, and sherarfi; all at once useful and 
ornamental. The cebil and curupat furnish excellent Dark for the 

S urpoae of tanning ; while many of tbi shrubs aud plants afford 
yea of the richest hue. There ia one tree, of gvhkh the trunk is 
composed of several sterna twisted round one another, yet so 
compactly as to form the appearance of one |olid trunk. There 
ia the polo santo, or holy wood, producing odoriferous gumj «nd 


the incense-tree, yielding the delicious perfume of the pastille. 
From the manguosi is produced gum elastic, from which matches 
arc made; and the trees, plants, and shrubs of medicinal proper¬ 
ties are rich and various. There is one especially worthy of 
notice : it is called the palo de vivora, or serpent's tree, ana the 
juice of its rind, produced by mastication, is an infallible cure for 
the poisonous bite of the great original enemy of the human race. 
Rhubarb and sarsaparilla grow wild all over Paraguay. The 
cordage of the vessels is there made from a plant which furnishes 
fibres of so strong and irresistible a texture, as.water has not much 
power to rot, nor the sun much to destroy. The cotton-plant 
grows in the greatest luxuriance. Tobacco, coffee, sugar, Indian 
corn, the yucca-root, melons, rice, aud especially the pine-apple, 
are all abundant.” 

But the staple article of Paraguayan produce ia the yetba, or 
Paraguay tea,—an infusion of which, known as mate, forms the 
favourite beverage of the inhabitants of South America. The tree 
grows wild in the forests; and, with an account of the mode in 
which it is gathered and prepared, we shall take our leave of 
Paraguay. 

“ I waB invited,” says Mr. R., “ by one of the great master 
yerba manufacturers, to sail with him in his smack to Villa Ileal, 
and to accompauy him by land from thence to the scene of his ope¬ 
rations in ,the woods. Before I describe this, I will give you some 
account of the men—masters and labourers—by whom the traffic 
was carried on. It was one of so arduous a nature, that, though 
very lucrative, it was generally conducted either by young begin¬ 
ners in the world or by low men, who, like miners, having got 
entangled in a system of gambling, alternately made and lost 
fortuurs, were always poor, and finally died in the yerbulcs. 
Exceptions to this rule there were, but very few. lake their 
masters, the peons were almost invariably gamblers too s they were, 
therefore, mi sooner out of the woods than they were obliged to 
return to them. ******* 

11 So impenetrable and overrun with brushwood are these forests 
in many places, and so tenanted in all by reptiles and insects of 
the most tormenting and often venomous description, that the only 
auimaU capable of being driven through them are butts, which are 
necessary for the maintenance of the colony of yerba makers, and 
mules, which are not less necessary for the conveyance out of the 
woods of the tea, after it is manufactured and packed. With 
Miguel Carboncll, (heu, (a very coarse cutuldu,) who hud spent a 
long life alternately on the river and in the woods, I suited from 
Assumption still farther up the stream j and we arrived at Villa 
Real, in latitude 23“ 20' S., on tfee tenth day of our mosquito 
martyrdom on the Paraguay. Wo were now an the borders of a 
territory inhabited by the Mbayfi and Gnaycurft Indiana. The 
latter ia the fiercest of all the unsubdued tribes in that quarter. In 
two days after our arrival we left I^lla Real, and never was I more 
thankful than when we did; for, if the pains and penalties of 
purgatory be at all equal to those of that place, there certainly 
cannot he much to fear beyond it. The heat, tliu effluvia, the filth, 
the mosquitoes, the lizards, the serpents, the toads, the centipedes, 
the binehucas, the bats, the naked inhabitants, the wretched huts, 
tile squalid poverty,—all rendered my residence there, for two 
days, not only painful, but loathsome in the highest degree. Our 
cavalcade, as we departed, was rather a grotesque one : mounted 
upon forty mules, rode by as many peons, with no covering hut a 
shirt, a pair of drawers, a girdle round their waist, and a red cap 
on their head. Some of the mules were saddled, some not 
Before us went a dozen sumpter mules, laden with barrels of 
spirits, tobacco, and other merchandise. Half-a-dozen of the 
peons, a little way a-head, drove upwaids of a hundred bulli, 
bellowing under the smart inflicted by stinging insects; while the 
cataliin, a capataz (or overseer), and myself, brought up the rear. 
Our legs were cased in raw hide, to defend us at on sn from the’ 
thorns of the underwood and from the bites of the mosquitoes. 
Our faces, with the same object, were vizored in tanned sheepskin* 
and our hands were fitted with gloves of the same material. The 
peons, it appeared to me, had their own hides so tanned and 
hardened as to require no better protection from the insects.” 

On the fifth day they reached a yerbal, or forest of the yerba- 
tree, and active preparations were immediately made for a six- 
months’ settlement. 

” At dawn of day the peons were at work. Here, one little 
band was constructing for our habitation • long line of wigwams, 
and overlaying them with the broad leaves ofrthe palm-tree and of 
the There, other sets were making preparations for the 

manufacturing and storing of the yerba. These preparations eon- 
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sifted, first, in the construction of the talac&a. Tins was a small 
space of ground, about six feet square, of which the soil was 
beaten down by heavy mallets, till it became a hard and consistent 
foundation. At the four corners of this space, and at right angles, 
were driven in four very strong stakes, while upon the surface of 
it were laid large logs of wood. This was the place at which the 
leaves and small sprigs of the yerba tree, when brought from the 
woods, were first scorched, fire being set to the logs of wood 
within it. By the side of the tatac&a was spread an ample square 
of hide-work | oT which, after the scorched leaveB were laid upon 
it, a peon gathered up the four comers, and proceeded with his 
burthen on his shoulder to the second place constructed,—viz. the 
harbacua. This was an arch of considerable span, and of which 
the support consisted of three stroug trestles. The centre trestle 
formed tho highest part of the arch. Over this superstructure 
were laid cross bars, strongly nailed to stakes on cither side of the 
central supports, and so formed the roof of the arch. The leaves 
being separated, after the talac&a process, from the grosser 
boughs of the yerba tree, were laid on this roof, under which a 
large fire was kindled. Of this fire the flames ascended, and still 
further scorched the leaves of the yerba. The two peons beneath 
the arch, with long poles, took care, as far ns they could, that no 
ignition should take place; and, in order to extinguish this when 
it did occur, another peon was stationed at the top of the arch. 
Along both sides of this there were two deal planks ; and, with a 
long stick in his hand, the peon ran along these planks, and 
instantly extinguished any incipient sparks of fire that appeared. 
When the yerba was thoroughly scorched, the fire was swept from 
nnder the barbac&a or arch; the ground was then swept, and 
pounded with heavy mallets, into the hardest and smoothest sub¬ 
stance. The scorched leaves and very small twigs were then 
thrown down from the roof of the arch, and, by means of a rude 
wooden mill, ground to powder. The yerba, or tea, was now 
ready for use ; and being conveyed to a large shed, previously 
erected for the purpose, was there received, weighed, and stored by 
the overseer. The peons worked in couples, except that they 
hired a third peon, and paid him accordingly, to aid them in 
superintending the operations of the barbac&a. These two peons 
got a receipt for every portion of tea which they delivered to the 
overseer; and they were paid for it at the end of their stipulated 
aojonnt in the woods, at the rate of two rials, or a shilling, for the 
arrobe of twenty-five pounds. The next and last process, and the 
most laborious of all, was that of packing the tea. This was done 
by first sewing together, in a square form, the half of a bull’s hide, 
which, being still damp, was fastened by two of its comers to two 
strong trestles driven far into the ground. The packer, then, 
with an enormous stick made of the heaviest wood, and having a 
huge block at oae end, and a pyramidal piece, to give it a greater 
impulse, at the other, pressed,*by repeated effort, the yerba into 
the hide-sack, till he got it full to the brim. It then contained 
from two hundred to two hundred and twenty pounds, aud being 
sewed up, and left to tighten over the contents as the hide dried, 
at the end of a couple of days, by exposure to the sun, a substance 
as hard as a stone, and almost as weighty and impervious too. 
s> • • 

" After all the preparations which I have detailed were completed 
(and it required only three days to finish them), the peons sallied 
forth from the yerba colony by couples. I accompanied two of the 
stoutest and best of them. They had with them no other weapon 
than a small axe; no other clothing than a girdle round their 
waist, and a red cap on their head; no other provision than a 
cigar, and a cow’s horn filled with water; and they were animated 
by no other hope or desire, that I could perceive, than those of 
soon discovering a part of the wood thickly studded with the 
yerba tree. They also desired to find it as near as possible to the 
colonial encampment, in order that the labour of carrying the 
rough branches to the scene of operations might be as much as 
possible diminished. We had scarcely skirted for a quarter of a 
mite the woods which shut in the valley where we were bivouacked, 
when we came upon numerous clumps of the yerba tree. It was of 
all sizes, from that of the shrub to that of the full grown orange- 
tree ; the leaves of it were very like those of that beautiful produc¬ 
tion. The smaller the plant, the better is the tea which is taken 
from It considered to be. To work with their hatchets went the 
peons; and in less than a couple of hours they had gathered a 
mountain of branches,‘'and piled them up in the form of a hay¬ 
stack. Both of thorn then filled their large ponchos with the 
coveted article of commerce in its raw state; and they marched off 
with their respective loads. 


11 When 1 returned to the colony, I found the peons coming by 
two and two, from every part of the valley, all laden in the same 
way. There were twenty tatac&as, twenty barbadian, and twenty 
piles of the yerba cut and ready for manufacture. Two days after 
that, the whole colony was in a blaze. Tatac&as and barbac&as 
were enveloped in smoke; on the third day, all was stowed away 
in the shed; and on the fourth, the peons again went oat to pro¬ 
cure more of the boughs and leases. During the eight days that 
I witnessed these operations, I was profoundly struck with the 
patient and laborious perseverance of the workmen. Then, for 
their abstemiousness, it was, if possible, still more striking. Beef 
dried in the sun, and a few water-melons, constituted their whole 
fare, with, at the close of day, a cigar and a glass of spirits. 
Neither the perpendicular rays of the sun, nor 'tile everlasting 
attacks of insects and reptiles, had the power of producing an 
intermission of labour, or of damping merriment after the toUs of 
the day were brought to a close.” 


PRESENT STATE OP THE SLAVE TRADE. 

“ It is melancholy to reflect, that the efforts which wc have so 
long and so perseveringly made for the abolition of the Slave-trade, 
should not only have been attended with complete failure, but with 
an increase of Negro mortality. Millions of money and multitudes 
of lives have been sacrificed; and in return fur all, we have only 
the afflicting conviction that the Slave-trade is as for as ever from 
being suppressed. Nay, 1 am afraid the fact is uot to be disputed, 
that while we have thus been endeavouring to extiuguish the truffle, 
it has actually doubled in amount. 

“ Twice as many human beings are now its victims as when 
Wilbcrforce and Clarkson entered upon their noble task; and each 
individual of the increased number, in addition to the horrors 
which were endured in former times, has to suffer from being 
cribbed up is a narrower space, and on board a vessel where 
accommodation is sacrificed to speed. Painful ns this is, it 
becomes still more distressing if it shall appear that our present 
system has not failed by mischance, from want of energy, or from 
want of expenditure, but that the system itself is erroneous, and 
must necessarily be attended with disappointment. 

“ Hitherto we have effected uo other change than a change in the 
flag under which the trade is carried on. It was stated by our 
Ambassador at Paris, to,the French Minister, in 1824, (1 speak 
from memory,) that the French flag covered the villains of all na¬ 
tions. For some years afterwards the Spanish flag was generally 
used. Now, Portugal sells her flag, and the greater part of the 
trade is carried on under it. Her governors openly sell, at a fixed 
price, the use of Portuguese papers and flag.” 

It lias been proposed' to declare the trado piracy: but even if all 
nations were to accede to such a declaration, Mr. Buxton declares 
it must fail. 

“ But nowl will make a supposition still more Utopiaa than any 
of the preceding. All nations shall have acceded to the Spanish 
Treaty, and that treaty shall be rendered more effective. They 
shall have linked to it the article of piracy; the whole shall have 
been clenched by the cordial concurrence of the authorities at home 
and the populace in the colonics. With all this, we shall be once 
more defeated aud baffled by contraband trade. 

11 The power which will overcome our efforts is the extraordinary 
profit of the slave-trader. It is, 1 believe, an axiom at the Custom¬ 
house, that no illicit trade can be suppressed, where the profit s 
exceed 30 per cent. 

“ 1 will prove that the profits of the slave-trader nre nearly five 
times that amount. “ Of the enormous profits of the Slave-trade,” 
says Commissioner Macleay, “ the most correct idea will be 
formed by taking an example. The last vessel condemned by the 
Mixed Commission was the ‘ Firm.' ” He gives tho cost of 

Doilara. 

Her cargo. 28,001) 

* Provisions, ammunition, wear and tear, Ac. 10,800 
Wages.13,400 

Total expense .... . 52,000 

Total product. 145,000 

“ There was a clear profit on the human cargo of this vessel of 
18,640/., or just 180 per bent. ; and will any one who knows the 
state of Cuba and Brazil pretend that this is not enough to shut the 
mouth of the informer, to arrest thb arm of thr polii e, to blind the 
eyes of the magistrates, and to open the doors of the prison f ”— 
Buxtorft African Slaw Trsule. 
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THE THREE COLONIES OF AUSTRALIA. 

Thk reader is aware that the large island of Australia is colo¬ 
nised on three portions of its coast:—New South Wales, on the 
eastern side ; Western Australia, or the settlement of Swan River, 
on the western side j and the new experimental colony of South 
Australia, on too southern coast. 

Of New South Wales it is dfcarccly necessary to say anything. 
It was selected, in 1787, as a place of transportation: the first fleet 
with convicts suited in that year, and anchored in Fort Jackson on 
the 25th of January, 1788. The convict settlers endured for 
some years great privations, from the want of provisions, while 
their difficulties were aggravated by the bad conduct of the con¬ 
victs themsrfftes, who, turbulent at all times, were exceedingly 
hard to manage in the infancy of the colony ; but at last, after an 
interval of half a century, in spite of much bad management and 
many obstructions,—in spite of the depraved character of the 
greater portion of the colonists,—this penal colony lias become a 
very flourishing settlement, .and will probably continue to advance. 
But it is not adapted for a dense population. “ The present limits 
of the New South Wales territory extend coastwise from about the 
thirty-second to the thirty-fourth degree of south latitude, with a 
breadth not exceeding two hundred miles. The portion within 
which lnnd might be selected, was fixed, in 1829, at 34,505 square 
miles, or about 23,000,000 of acres; of which, Major Mitchell 
states, only 4,400,000 acres have been found worth having, whilst 
the owners of this appropriated land have been uliliged to send 
their cattle beyond the limits, for the sake of pasturage. Thu soil 
is good only where trap, limestone, or granite rocks occur; but, 
unfortunately, sandstone predominates so much as to cover about 
six-sevenths of the whole surface of the territory, and there the 
soil is merely a barren sand, without turf, and the trees subject to 
conflagrations, which leave behind them little vegetable matter. 
The want of water and of moisture render the country unfit for 
agriculture, and. until a well-arranged system of roads can be 
effected, there will be serious impediments in the way of commu¬ 
nication between the isolated spots of a better description. 

“ The unproductiveness, upon the whole, of the present colony 
Induces Major Mitchell to recommend its extension, together with 
the formation of additional lines of communication. He pmposcs 
that New South Wales should thus be made to reach northward to 
the tropic of Capricorn, westward to the? 145th degree of east Ion- 
gitude; the southern portion having for boundaries the Darling, 
the Murray, and the sea-coast. Even, however, of this extended 
territory, one fourth part only is stated to be available for pasturage 
or cultivation; one third consisting of desert plains, and the 
remainder of rocky mountains and impassable tracts,” 

“ It had long been wished,” says Mr. Butler, in his “ Hand¬ 
book for Australian Emigrants,” "that the western coast of 
Australia should be occupied by Great Britain: the fine colony we 
had succeeded in establishing on the eastern coast, under the most 
adverse circumstances, was a stimulus to the undertaking; and 
the. favourable report of Captain Stirliug, R.N., who explored the 
coast in H.M.S. Success, led, in 1829, to a proposition, on the 
part of Thomas Peel, esq., Sir Francis Vincent, E. W. Schenley, 
T. P. Macqueen, esqrs., and other gentlemen, to promote. 'Aire 
views of government in founding a colony, to aid the rnother- 
eountry. These gentlemen offered to provide shipping to carry 
ten thousand British subjects (within four years) from the United 
Kingdom to the Swan River,—to furnish provisions and crary 
other necessary,—am| to have three small vessels running to and 
from Sydney, as occasion might require. They estimated the epat 
of conveying these emigrants at 301. each, making a total of 
300,000/.; and they required, in return, that an equivalent should 
be granted them in land equal to that amount, and at the rate of 
Is. tie/, per acre, making four million acres; out of which they 
engaged to* provide every male emigrant with no less than two 
hundred acres of land, free of all rent. • 

“ This arrangement was not carried into effect, and a project for 
the formation of the new colony Gvitbout making it a penal settle¬ 
ment) was issued from the CelonTal Office in 1829. 

“ By this project, hit Majesty's government did not intend to 
incur any expense in conveying settlers to the new colony on the 
Swan River, nor to supply them with provisions or other neces¬ 
saries, after arrival there. • 

“ Captain Stirling was appointed lieutenan&tgovernor of the 
intended settlement, with a grant of 100,000 acres ; and Mr. Peel 
was to receive<250,000 acres, on condition of taking out 400 emi¬ 
grants, with liberty to extend the grant to one miUion«acrts, 


previous to the year 1840, by receiving forty sores for every child 
above three years, eighty for every child above six j up to ten years 
120, and exceeding that age and upwards 200 acres, for each 
person conveyed to the colony. The terms requisite to obtain 
500,000 acres having been complied with, early in 1829, a number 
of settlers left England for Swan River, where they began to 
arrive in August, and to locate themselves along the banks of tbo 
Swan and Cunning rivers, so that by the end of that year there 
were in the new colony, residents 850; non-residents, 440; value 
of property, giving claims to grants of land, 41,540/.; lands actu¬ 
ally allotted, 525,000 acres; locations actually effected, 39 
number of cattle, 204 ; of horses, 57 ; of sheep, 1096; of hogs, 
10(!; and twenty-five ships had arrived at the settlemqnt between 
the months of June and December. Such was the commencement 
of our new colony on the shores of Western Australia. The 
settlers met at first (ns must be expected in all new countries) 
with many difficulties, and great hardships hod to be surmounted t 
the land near the coast was found poor and sandy, but subse¬ 
quently, on exploring the interior, fine pastoral ana agricultural 
tracts were discovered. A portion of the Bettlurs have been 
located at King George’s Sound (latitude 35' 1 (S' 20'' S., longitude 
118° 1' E.), near the Bouth-wcst extremity of Australia.” 

Lavish grants of land nearly caused the ruin of the colony of 
Western Australia. Tho colonists were dispersed; land was 
indeed procured in abundance, but labourers to cultivate the land 
were procured with great difficulty; capital was wasted, and hopes, 
which wero raised extravagantly high, wero crushed ; and for a 
year or two the name of Swan River was a bugbear to emigration. 
The colony begins to hold up its head, though still struggling with 
the difficulties arising out of the original errors and mismanage¬ 
ment of its settlement. In the “ Colonial Gazette,” we remark 
an extract from a letter dated Juno 1st, 1838, York, Western 
Australia, in which the writer says,— 11 ‘ I am happy to say that our 
prospects generally have been much improved, but we want settlers 
and labourers very»mueh: the price of labour now is ruinously 
high. Shepherds particularly arc wanted: they are getting as 
much as 40/. a-year, besides provision^." 

Another letter, dated Swim River, August 28th, 1838, states, 
that “ The colony is in a satisfactory condition, and steadily 
advancing; stock is increasing, money plentiful, and, though 
wages are high, and we happen to be. short of supplies just now, 
confidence in the future success of the colony never was so high 
as at present. All we want is a moderate influx of new settlers, 
especially agricultural labourers, to bring out the capital which 
remains unemployed in the colony.” 

A new plan of colonisation was proposed by Mr. E. G. Wake- 
field, in a book called “ England and America,” a very clever 
book, but not to be depended on in all its statements and opinions, 
which are exaggerated, and strained at times to meet the writer's 
views. His hook, however, mode a very great impression on the 
public mind; and a society was formed, to get up a colony, to 
be managed on the principle laid down in " England and Ame¬ 
rica,” which was held to be the great secret of colonisation. 
This principle consists in the just combination and proportion of 
capital and labour. It wns contended that where land was easily 
procured, there was a natural tendency in man to Appropriate as 
much of it as he could; thus a vast extent of country might bo 
in the hands of individuals who were too few in number to culti¬ 
vate it themselves, and were without the means of procuring 
labourers to render their possessions productive—that is, to render 
them worth the Keeping. Moreover, wherever people were scat¬ 
tered over large tracts, there was no market for labour— no 
productive energy—nothing of that combination and concentra¬ 
tion which, by,stimulating industry, render it re-productive. 

An act of parliament was passed in 1834, erecting a certain 
portion of South Australia into a province, to be colonised on tbo 
new principle. No laud was to be given away; it was all to be 
bought and paid for, at a price which was to be sufficient, and, in 
order to provide labour to cultivate this land, the purchasu money 
was to be appropriated to carrying out emigrants, who, being 
unable to procure land themselves, would be obliged to work for 
wages. The following are the avowed principles on which the 

colony is established and managed:— 

"1. Tbe characteristic feature of tbe plan of colonisation laid 
down by the act of parliament is a certain jneans for securing a 
sufficient supply of free labour. • 

"II. This is accomplished by requiring severy applicant for 
colonial land, in order to entitle himself to a grant, to pay a 
certain sum per acre to a general fund to be employed in carrying 
out labourers. 
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*• HI. The emigration fund thus raised is placed under the 
management of the commissioners ; whose duty it is to regulate 
the rate of payment, so as to obtain neither too large nor too 
small a number of labourers; and by the selection of young, 
healthy persons, of good character and of both sexes, in equal 
numbers, to render the fund as efficient'for the purposes of the 
colony as possible. 

“ IV. This arrangement secures many very important advan¬ 
tages.—First: having provided a sufficient supply of free labour, 
the act of parliament declares that no convicts shall be sent to the 
settlement, and thus the colonists arc protected from the enormous 
evils which result from the immorality and profligacy unavoidable 
in a penal acttlemcnt. Secondly: As the labourers will be carried 
out at the common cost of the landowners by means of the emi¬ 
gration fund, and as they will he sufficiently numerous, it is not 
necessary that they should be indentured to any one. Both 
employers and labourers will be perfectly free to cuter into any 
arrangements which may be mutually agreed upon, a state of 
things which experience has shown to be much more conducive 
to contentment and prosperity than any other. Thirdly: The 
contribution to the emigration fund being a necessary preliminary 
to the acquisition of land, labourers taken out cost free, before 
becoming landowners, and thus ceasing to work for others, will 
furnish the means of carrying out other labourers to supply their 
places. This arrangement, the fairness of which must be obvious 
to every one, is really beneficial, not only to those who are land¬ 
owners in the first instance, but to those also who may become 
such by a course of industry and frugality ; for, while it diminishes 
the injurious facility with which, in most new colonies, a person 
with scarcely any capital can become a petty landowner or cottier 
—a temptation which few have sufficient strength of mind to 
resist, notwithstanding the state is oue of incessunt care and toil 
—it holds oat a prospect of real independence and comfort to 
those who will patiently wait the very few years which are neces¬ 
sary to enable any one, with colonial wages, td acquire sufficient 
capital to purchase land and become a master. Fourthly: As 
those who will cultivate »their land, and thus require many 
labourers, will contribute no more to the emigration fund than 
those who may leave it waste, the non-cultivation of extensive 
appropriated districts—ojie of the chief obstacles to the progress 
of every colony hitherto established—will be greatly discouraged, 
if not altogether prevented.” 

In 1835, the South Australian commissioners advertised land 
for sale in the new colony, at jt'l per acre: but sales being 
effected slowly at this rate, ajid a company having proposed to 
take a large quantity, if given to them at Ids. per acre, the price 
was reduced. When a sufficient quantity was sold at this rate, 
so as to raise the fund required by the act of parliament, the price 
was again raised to £l per acre, at which price it continues to 
be sold in sections. 

The first ship sailed for South Australia on the 21th March, 
183R, carrying out the officers of the surveying staff, and other 
official persons; and, in May following, the surveyor-general, 
Colonel Light, went out in the brig Rapid, which had been pur¬ 
chased by the commissioners as a surveying vessel. 

The site for'the capital having been chosen, the survey foT it 
was completed early in 1037; and the preliminary arrangements 
having bran completed, the first court of gaol delivery was held 
at Adelaide on the 13th of May, before the late Sir J. W. Jeff- 
cott; and on the 23rd of the same month the streets and squares 
of the new town were named. By this month (May, 1837) 
sixteen vessels had arrived from England, carrying out upwards 
of a thousand individuals, together with supplies of provisions, 
stores, Ac. Altogether, the number of vessels which have tailed 
from this country for South Australia is as follows, viz.:— 

For the year 1836 . 13 vessels, about . 4,577 tons register. 


1837 . 13 . 4,424 

• To 26th Nov. 1838 . 36 . 12,834 


Several vessels have sailed during the present spring. 

[To be continued.] 


CHANGE Of THE TIMES. 

An old farmer, who lives by the Hampshire hills, observed 
lately, when talking glxrat the corruption and degeneracy of the 
times, that it was the Jine words and the flattery of men to the 
farmers’ wires that had done nil the mischief. ” For," said he, 
“ when it was dame and porridge, 'twas real good times; when 
’twas »nittrese and broth, ’twas worse a great deal; hut when it 
came to Ik- ma’am and soup, ’twas very bad.— Newspaper. 


A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

Tit euk are few bcinga in the world that are not united by some 
bonds of relationship; if they have neither brothera, sisters, or 
still nearer ties, they have generally a great uncle, or a far off 
cousin, that occasionally sends them an inquiring letter. Such, 
however, iB not my case; I stand alone in the world. How 1 came 
to lie so is no part of my present qarrative; the wounds that time 
has closed, I have no desire to tear open. I have heard wise 
people say, the blessings of life are equalized ; perhaps they would 
have pointed to my lot as an exemplification: they might have 
said, ‘ Look at his plantation, liis negroes, his immense crops, his 
groves of orange trees.’ 1 Go into the city; see his house with 
its verandas, his luxuriant garden, his stud of horses! but after 
ail, poor man, he is to be pitied, he is alone in the #Orld, he has 
no health to enjoy anything.’ Such was the superficial survey. 
Alas! they knew not, like me, the weary wasting regrets that 
pressed on my heart, the recollections that neither religion nor 
philosophy could banish. Ali that waa fair and beautiful added to 
the keenness of my sensations, and I found solitude and silence 
most conducive to my comfort. No one broke in upon my retire¬ 
ment. It is an easy art to live alone. For years I scarcely spoke 
to a human being ; my slaves learnt to communicate with me by 
signs, and the little negroes, for I am not hard-hearted, minded 
my presence no more than they did one of my palmettos. My ill 
health daily increased; my nights were Bleepless; I consulted 
physicians : some said my complaints were pulmonary, others that 
they were dyspeptic; ail prescribed, but none benefited. 

I was one evening sitting in my veranda and anticipating the 
miserable nights I was to pass as one succeeded another, when one 
of my servants entered and said, ‘ Here is a little girl want very 
much to see Masser.’ I felt some sensation of surprise, but said, 
1 Let her come.’ A girl approached, about fourteen years old; she 
held in her hand a little basket of flowers, and seemed doubtful 
whether to come nearer or not. At length 1 said, 1 Do you want 
anything ?’ ‘ I have brought the gentle.mun some flowers,’ said 

she, ‘ if he will take them.’ There was an expression in the child’s 
countenance, that bordered on compassion; her voice, too, was soft 
and sympathetic. ‘ I thank you, my dear,’ said 1, ‘ put down the 
flowers; 1 will take yours, and you may fill your basket with some 
of mine.’ ‘ Won’t you keep the basket, Sir 1’ said she ; ‘ I made it 
myself.’ I took it in my.hand and examined it; it was composed 
of small crystals, that sparkled in the setting sun, and beautifully 
contrasted with the rich purple and crimson flowers that hung over 
it. I took out a piece of money and offered her ; she thanked me, 
but refused to take it, and said she did not bring her basket for 
sale. 

‘ Where do you live, my dear ?’ said I. 1 There,’ said she, point¬ 
ing to a little narrow building, the upper window of which over¬ 
looked my garden. 1 You have seen me in my garden ?’ said I. 
‘ Yes,’ replied she, ' and I heard the gentleman was sick, and I 
thought,’—she hesitated and coloured,—* I might help him.’ 
‘ Then you are a doctress,’ said I, smiling. ‘ No, Sir,’ replied she, 
‘ I am not one, but Sook is.’ ‘ Who is Sook ?' said I. 1 She is 
an Indian woman, that can cure everything, all'sorts of disorders.' 
1 She cannot cure mine,’ said I, involuntarily. ‘ O yes, Sir, she can,' 
said the girl, ‘ I have got a cure in my basket; will you please to 
try it ?’ and she turned over her flowers, and took out a little square 
packet, with some figures wrought in Indian characters. ‘ This is 
it,J5ir,’ said she. ' I went to her yesterday and got it on purpose 
for your complaint.’ ‘ But 1 what did you tell her was my com¬ 
plaint ?’ 1 1 told her,’ said she, with as air of confidence, 

' that it was an indigestion of the heart.’ The girl is right, 
thought I; she is more skilful than all the physicians. ‘ Well, 
what am I to do with your packet ? Swallow it K And I made a 
sound nearer a laugh than 1 had done fqr years. * O dear, no, Sir; 
you are to hang it round your neck and’let it cover your heart; 
Sook says you have the cold disorder in the heart, and this will 
cure it; may I leave it, Sir ?’ said she. I could not refuse, indeed 
I felt some curiosity to know more about the girl. * You may 
leave it to-night,’ said I. She .made a low curtsey and left me. 

The next day she did not sue for admittance, nor the next 
after that; but tho third day she came. There was the same 
gentle, innocent expression of countenance, as she inquired after 
the success of her prescription. When I told her I had not 
tried it, tier disappointment was too apparent to be feigned, and 
1 said, 1 You shall not lose the profit of your prescription,’ and 
I handed her a bill; it was five dollars. 'That will do, I suppose,’ 
said 1. She took i» and looked at it. ' O Sir,' said she, ‘ Sook 
dots not ask anything if it don't cure yon, and only a dollar if it 
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does.’ 1 And what do you charge ?’ said I, a little scornfully. 

1 Nothing, Sir,’ replied she eagerly, ‘ nothing at all.' * Come, he 
honest,’ said f ,' tell mo your motive.’ The girl did not seem to 
understand me. When I explained myself, she said, ‘ I want 
nothing, nothing, Sir; I live with my mother, she is a widow : we 
are very happy, so happy,’ added she, ‘ that I could not bear to see 
anybody looking so sick; and sad as yon do, and I told hook about 
the gentleman, and shd said she cquld cure him,’ 

Tliis was the beginning of my acquaintance with Amie, for so 
she was called : I was at length persuaded to try the remedy; it 
certainly did me no harm, and it produced a pungent sensation 
upon the skin that almost amounted to a blister, and possibly 
might have done good. I think, from some cause or other, I grew 
a little better. ^Amie used to come every day, and often brought 
me some little^felicacy. 1 had gone the round of suspicion ; at 
first I conceived it was for money she had made my acquaintance; 
then I thought, possibly, young as she was, and old as I was, for 
there was certainly thirty years’ difference in our ages, it might he for 
love j but after three years’ experience, I became convinced she had 
no motive under heaven but the desire of serving afellow-creatnre. 
One day Amie came to me with a sorrowful look. ‘ I shall not see 
you much longer,’ said she, * 1 am going away.’ 1 Where ?’ asked 
I. ‘ To Alabama,’ she replied. ‘ What in the name of heaven 
carries you to Alabama ?’ exclaimed I; 1 Are you going to be 
married ?' 1 No,' said she, ‘ but my mother is, and she is going to 
Alabama with her new husband.' ‘ And takes you ?’ * Yes, Sir.’ 
‘ Poor child! ’ I involuntarily exclaimed; ‘ do yon want to go ?’ She 
hung her head, and I saw a few tears hastily brushed away. 1 It is 
a wild uncultivated country,’ said I. * Yes, Sir, that is the reason 
my fatber-in-luw is going j he has worn out his land here, and he 
can purchase a hundred acres there tor fifty dollars.’ ‘ But it is 
good for nothing,’ ‘ Indeed, Sir, you arc mistaken,’ replied she, 

1 it is the best of land ; he will have nothing to do but cut down 
the trees, build r log house, and plant corn or cotton, just as he 
pleases, and it will grow of itself.’ 

After Ainie’s departure I remained solitary ns usual, nobody 
near me. I ought to except a young lad that I bad sometimes 
employed in writing ; he was an intelligent, well-behaved boy, and 
lived near; I transferred, in a degree, my kindness for Amie to 
him, for he in some measure supplied her place ; but who that has 
experienced the attentions of a gentle, kind-hearted woman, can 
feel compensated for their loss, by the awkyard attempts of one of 
his own sex. 1 grew more and more sick ; the spring and summer 
wore heavily away; 1 thought continually of my last interview 
with Amie; of her evident emotion and embarrassment when I 
asked her if there was nobody she loved as well as her mother. 
My first idea returned with redoubled conviction. I cannot doubt 
it, thought I; strange as it is, she loves me, she has loved me from 
the fii st! 

At length I determined to seek her, and I asked Theodore if 
he was willing to go with me on horseback ; he eagerly em¬ 
braced the proposal. I pass over all the difficulties and mis¬ 
givings of my mind, how often I relinquished the plan and then 
resumed it again ; at last, however, Theodore and myself were cm 
our way ; we travelled south. Theodore I found a pleasant com¬ 
panion, he often made me laugh heartily ; and, generally speaking, 
my health was not worse than when I left home; be was very 
attentive to my accommodation; and though I had many hardships 
to endure, 1 was saved from actual suffering by his constant and 
persevering efforts. 

After many wanderings, one night, as we proceeded on oilr 
journey, after travellings all day through forestH scarcely marked 
by the track of wheels, wo come to a log-house j there was all tin 
marks of a new settlement. We dismounted to ask for it 
night’s lodging 5 a young woman came to the door, with a white 
handkerchief tied over herJtead, and fastened under her chin. 
At one glanqg 1 saw it was*, me ! Judge of her astonishment; 
she looked first at me, then at Theodore, and flung herself upon 
a little wooden bench that stood near, half fainting. As I have 
said before, I detest egotism; I will not therefore dwell on our 
meeting; Amie hod been sick, andbshe looked pale and languid; 
she said the climate agreed belter with them all than with her. 
We were comfortably accommodated. Amie was fulL of wonder, 
and repeatedly asked me where we were going, and how we came 
there. I put her off, however, and meiyly told her she should 
know all in the morning. It was a luxury to eat my boiled eggs 
from a clean table-cloth, and a still greater one to throw myself 
into a clean bed. Long after I closed my eyes I could hear the 
faint whispers df Amie’s and Theodore's voices.* How soothing 


it was to reflect that the beings I loved best were engaged in 
talking of me ! Theodore, thought I, is giving an account of my 
sufferings, my hardships, and • hair-breadth escapes j’ Amie is 
listening. Yes, my mind is made up j I will rescue this fair 
flower from an untimely fate; I will bear it back, and cherish and 
watch over it.; my devoted kindness shall repay her for the year* 
of secret and heart-consuming tenderness she has lavished npon 
me. And I actually dropped asleep with those lines of Shaks- 
peare in my head, which need not be repeated; ‘ she uever told 
her love,’ Ac. • 

Tin- next day Amie looked still paler ; I had not the heart to 
let her languish longer in concealment, and I invited her to walk 
with me; for in these log-houses every sound is communicated 
from one part, to the other. When we reached an old log that 
made a convenient scat, I sat down, for I was a little out of 
breath, and I motioned her to sit by me. It was, even for me, 
an agitating moment, I breathed quicker than usual; she per¬ 
ceived a change, and was alarmed; ‘ Let me run back,’ said she, 

‘ and get some of your restorative itrops.' ‘ No, no,’ said I, 

1 Amie, you arc my restorative, the drop of happiness in my cup.’ 
She gave me a sweet sinilo and kissed my hand. * Ah, Amie,’ 
said I, ' I have found out your secret, and it was for your sake 
alone I have come this long way. Foolish girl,' said I, drawing 
her towards me, • why did you not tell me yon were in love, it 
would have saved us both this long journey.' Iler blushes grew 
deeper and deeper; I really pitied her, and thought it best to 
finish the scene. 1 Come, confess,' said I. ‘ There is no need of 
confessing,' said she, half playfully, half bashfully , 1 if you have 
found me out.’ There Has something so bewitching in her 
manner, that I really began to feci 1 love’s young dream ’ stealing 
over me. * Well, well,' said I, ‘ I will send Theodore to £he 
nearest town for a parson ; we will have the ceremony performed, 
and alt return together.’ She seemed wholly overpowered. ‘You 
are too, too kind,’ exclaimed she, ’ how shall I repay such good¬ 
ness ! It shall he the occupation of my life to make yours happy! 
and Theodore, too, what will he say 1 let me go and tell him this joy¬ 
ful news.' Before 1 could speak,she was off. I confess I thought, 
considering her previous silence and reserve, she was a little 
forward in communicating the matter ; that it would have been 
us well to have left it to me ; but 1 made every allowance for tbo 
intoxication of happiness ; in a few moments I saw them return¬ 
ing, arm in arm. ‘ 1 have brought Theodore to thank you for 
himself,’ said Amie, as they approached. ‘ Indeed,’ said Theo¬ 
dore, modestly looking down, ‘I have no words to do it; how 
little I imagined what were your intentions ; and that it was to 
make ns happy you were enduring all this hardship 1’ 1 And how 
little,’ interrupted Amie, ‘did wo suspect that our secret was 
known! ’ I was perfectly astonished; my cough became so 
violent that I thought I should l^ve strangled; tbo children 
were really alarmed. When it ceased, Amie again began to 
express the overflowing of her heart. ' Theodore was the first,' 
said she, ‘ that told me how much you suffered, and how good 
and kind-hearted you were ; how yon felt for everybody, and tried 
to do everybody good. I went to Book and told her your case; 
I knew she could cure everything, but l little thought what a 
blessing was to come of it 1 ’ 

She might have run 011 for ever, os she seemed inclined to, for 
I was perfectly bewildered. ‘ Theodore and 1,’ continued she, 

‘ have loved each other from children; he always made my pens 
for me at school, and proved my sums, but when I came away to 
the Alabama rounlry, 1 never expected to see him again.’ And 
again she seized hold of my hand, though I really made some 
resistance, and kissed it. But what signifies all this ; egotism is 
detestable. I will only add, that 1 had the wisdom to keep my 
own counsel, and concealed my mistake in the best manner I 
could. By degrees I grew quite reconciled to the. change (liingB 
had taken, and thought it was for the best. I determined to 
adopt them as children. Amie returned, Mrs. Theodore Grey. 

' I gave up a useless part of my house, and kept the southern 
veranda for myself. Little Henry Grey, who is named from me, is 
sleeping on the sofa by my side j his father is a line, intelligent, 
manly fellow; and Amie, Amie, is the joy and comfort of my 
life, and bids fair to he the prop of my old-age. As for my 
dyspepsia, I really don’t know what has become of it, or when it 
left me -, I have not thought of it for mouthy bnt I now recol- 
lect that it was to recommend Book's prescription that I began 
this narrative; whether it would be as successful in all complaints 
I cannot take it upon me to determine 1 l can only say, I have 
found it a complete cure for the dyspepsia. 
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A CABS FOB TUB LAWYERS. 

«I heard a tale nf a butcher, who was driving two calves over a common 
that wore coupled together by tho necks with an oaken wyth (a halter 
made of oak twigs). In tbo way where they should pass, lay a poor lean 
mare, with a gulled hack, to whom they coming (as chance fell out) one of 
one side, and the other of the other, smelling on her (as thotr manner Is), 
the midst of the wyth that was between their necks robbed her, and gratod 
her on the sore bask, that she started ami rose up, and hung them both on 
her back os a beam; which being but a rough plalstcr to her raw ulcer, 
she ran away with them (as she were frantic) into the fens, whan the 
butcher could nbt follow them, and drowned both herself and them In n 
quagmire. Now the owner of the mare Is In law wi th tho butcher for tho 
low of his mare, and tho butcher Interchangeably Indict* him for his 
calves .”—Pierce Peniletse, bg Thomas Rathe, anno 1S9.V—Wo have searched 
the books and cannot find nny decision on this important ease; tho point 
appears to have been again discussed in the yet undecided cause of Bnllmu 
v, Doatum, reported by Bteevens, the renowned lecturer on heads. 

EVIL COMMUNICATION CORRUPTS GOOD MANNERS. 

•' It is easier,” says St. Gregory Notion sen, " to contract the vtees of 
others than to impart to them our own virtue; just as It Is easier to catch 
thotr diseases thun to eommanloate to them our own good health.” 

OPINION. 

“ There cannot,” says Locke, •• he a more dangerous thing to rely on, 
thin the opinion of others, nor more likely to mislead one; stneo there Is 
much more falsehood and error among men, than truth end knowledge; 
and If the opinions and persuasions of others, whom we know and think 
well of, be a ground of assent, men have reason to bo heathens In Japan, 
Mahometans in Turkey, Papists in Spain, Protestants in England, and 
Lutherans in Sweden ."—Locke oh Me Human Understanding. 

THE REFLECTION OP A PRIME MINISTER, 

Alas! 

Our glories float between tho earth and heaven 
Like elands which seem pavilions of the sun, 

And are the playthings nf tho easual wind i 
Still, like tho Cloud which drops on imeocn crags 
The dews tho wild flower feeds on, our ambition 
May from its airy heightdrop gladness down 
On unsuspected virtue; anil the flower 
May bless tho cloud ioften it hath'passed away 1 

Jlulmr't Richelieu. 

COMPARISON OV SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED LIFE. 

Coming from an almost desert omintry, wo wore struck with tlvo bustle 
of a town (AHgsturn) with only 0800 inhabitants. We admired the conve¬ 
niences with which commerce and industry furnish civilised life. Humble 
dwellings appeared to us magnificent; and every person with whom we 
conversed seemed to he endowed with superior Intelligence. Long priva¬ 
tion* glvo n value ti, tho smartest enjoyments; and I cannot express the 
pleasure with wlileh we saw, tor tlia flint time, wheaten bread on tho 
governor's table.— Humboldt. 

PAST ANIJ, PRESENT TIMES. 

If a man dreat ns he drest 270 yean ago, the pug dogs In the streets would 
tear him to plsecs. If lie lived In the bouses of 370 years ago, unrovlsed 
and nneorreoted, he would die of rheumatism in a week. If he listened to 
tho sermons of 270 years ago, lie would perish with sadnoss and fuiigue; and 
when a man cannot mako a coat or a cheese for SO years together, without 
making them better, can It ho said that laws made In those days of Igno¬ 
rance, and (yarned In the fury of religions hatred, need no revision, and are 
capable of no amendment 1—Edin. Review, 

CONSCIENCE. 

A vfo* sanotlnnod by tho general opinion is merely a vice. The evil termi¬ 
nate* in Itself. A vice condemned by the general opinion produces a per- 
ntolous effect on the whole character. Tho former Is a locnl malady, the 
latter a constitutional taint. In our own country, a woman forfeits her 
place In Society, by what, In a man, la too commonly considered at on 
honourable distinction, and, at worst, .as a venial error. The consequence 
la notorious. The moral principle of a woman Is froqusntly more Impaired 
by a single lapse from virtue, than that of a man by twenty years of 
Intrigue.— Edln. Review. 

EFFECTS OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

England, when the men «f Normandy violated her sell, was wealthy andt 
happy; and the system of society woo favourable to liberty. Of all this they 
obliterated every vestige, and in exchange for theso blessings, they entailed 
upon us a complicated end injurious scheme of Jurisprudence, full of sub¬ 
tlety and chicanery, and well salted to the proverbially litigious spirit of 
the Normans, though entirely averse to the rimplloity of the Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions. Hint this state nf things should, In an enlightened age, be 
permitted to subsist, Js among tho most astonishing of anomallos. Cheap¬ 
ness, promptitude, an^aocesslhlltty, arc qualities without whloh substantial 
justice cannot exist: and If these on to, ho found In oar jndlolal code, we 
havo not read it rightly. The greater part of what is good in our constitu¬ 
tion we Inherit tram our Saxon ancestors: the rest Is Norman.-. Eclectic 
Review. * 


A FOREIGN ESTIMATE OF BRITAIN. 

Tho people. In so many respects the most Interesting In F.urope; so 
worthy, by reason of Its Inviolable attachment to ancient usage, to bo stu¬ 
died by him who Is occupied In Investigating the origin of institutions; so 
celebrated for the form of Its government; joining to the energy of mo¬ 
narchy, tho meet unlimited liberty of the citizen; so powerful by tho 
resource* which (ho entire devotion of a great and wealthy nation presents 
to a sovereign, who Is skilful in availing himscl^of them; this poople Is, at 
the snmo time, precisely that wlilah differs most from all other countries 
ancient ormodern. England, after having, during centuries, held the balance 
of Europe, at tho present moment grasps the sceptre of the seas, and exer¬ 
cises a preponderating influence on tho continent: no event In tho world is 
Indifferent to her, and almost everywhere she gives the decisive impulse. 
Blended in every Interest, her constitution, so eagerly praised, which has 
been Imitated In more than one country, and which wjll ultimately prevail 
everywhere ; her judicial farms, judged so salutary, aisJ many of which 
have been universally adopted, are hardly known out ef Great Britain—- 
Mycr's " Esprit, Origine, ct Progrit dee Institutions Judiciairet." 

REASON AND RELIGION. 

“ If we observe the style and method of tho Scriptures, wo shall find in 
them all ovor a constant appeal to men’s reason, and to their intellectual 
foonltles. If the more dictates of the Churoh, or of infallible men, had been 
the resolution and foundation of faith, there had boon no need of such n long 
thread of reasoning and discourse, as both our Saviour used when on earth 
and the Apostles used In tbolr writings. We see tho way of authority Is not 
taken, hut explanations aro offered, proofs and illustrations arc brought, 
to convlnoe the mind; which sliowe that God, in tho clearest manifestation 
of his will, would deal with us as with rational creatures, who aro not to 
lwllevo, bat on persuasion j and to use our reason, in order to tho attaining 
that persuasion."— Bishop Burnett Exposition of the link Article. 

" No mission onn be looked on to be divine, that deliver* anything dero¬ 
gating from the honour ef the one, only, true. Invisible God; or inconsistent 
with natural religion, and the rules of morality; because God, having dis¬ 
covered to men the unity and majesty ot his eternal Godhead, and the truths 
of natural religion and morality by tho light of reason, lie cannot be sup¬ 
posed to lack the contrary by rovelatiuu ; for that would be to destroy tbo 
evidence and use of reason, without which, men cannot be able to distin¬ 
guish dlvino revelation from diabolical imposture."— Locke's Poithumoue 
Works, p. 22ft 

A PERSIAN FABLE. 

A little particle of rain. 

That from a passing cloud deiocnded. 

Was lieurd thus idly to complain— 

“ My brief existence new la ended 1 
Outcast alike of earth cud sky, 

Useless 1 1 live, unknown to die 
It chanced to foil into tho sea. 

And there an open shell received It; 

And after years how rich was ho 

Who from its prison-house relieved It! 

Tho drop of rain had formed a gem 

To deck a monarch's diadem. —Glasgow Courier. 

INFIDELITY IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

The prevalence of saepticlsm among medical men has frequently been a 
topic of remark, and a subject of oqual regret and astonishment. “ Very 
Illustrious examples,” romarksDr. Bateman's biographer, •'are not wanting 
to provo, from tlmo to time, that tho knowledge of anatomy may indeed In¬ 
spire reUglnuB sentiments,” But It cannot be dealod, that tho dlsaeoting- 
room has not always proved tho best school of the heart. Strange to suy, the 
anatomist bos too often embraced a heartless materialism, while tlio astro¬ 
nomer has bocome an atheist.— Eclec. Review, No. 282. 

THE DARDANELLES. 

Tho Dardanelles Is a little Turkish town In the narrowest and most bean- 
tiful part of the Straits—a strong fort, with enormous cannon, stands 
frowning an each tide. These ore the terrible fortifications of Mabmued 
n.—the Keys of Constantinople. Tho guns aril enormous; of one la parti¬ 
cular the muzzle la two feet three Inches In diameter, but with Turkish 
ingenuity they ore so ploosd os to be discharged when a ship is directly 
opposite. If the ship Is not disabled by the first fire, and dees not choose 
to go back and take another, die le safe. At every moment a new picture 
presents Itself • a new fort, a new villa, 9the ruins of an onclunt olty. A 
naked point on the European, tide, so ugly, when compareif with all around 
It, as to attract particular attention, projects into the Strait ; and hero are 
tho ruins of Best os; hero Xerxes built bis bridge of boats, to carry over his 
millions to tbo conquest nf Greece; and hero, when he returned with the 
wrack of his army defeated and dMq wed, found his bridge dostmyod by the 
tempest, and in his rage ordered his chains to be thrown into the sea. and 
the waves to bo lashed with rods From this point too. Launder swam the 
Hellespont for love of Hero, and Lord Byron and Mr. Kkenhead for fun. 
Nearly opposite, olesa to a Turkish fort, aro tho ruins nf Abydus. Here 
Xerxes and Lennder, and lord Byron and Mr. Kkenhead, landed.— Stephens' 
Incidents of Travel. 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Flams 
life Cjp. Dublin; Cuaa\ft Cov-rrinted by Bradbury ft Evans, Whiteman. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

SIXTH AB.TICLK. A NAVAL COURT-MARTIAL DESCRIBED. 

“ WeJ»TO strict statutes and most kiting lows— 

UK needful kits and curbs for headstrong steeds." 

SHAKBPKARK. 

Courts-Martial differ in many respects from ordinary courts 
of jnstice, and the forms of Military are somewhat dissimilar from 
the Naval proceedings. In describing the latter it is not our pur¬ 
pose to enter into a lengthened detail of the statutes or customs 
by which their jurisdiction is claimed ami governed, but the reader 
will expect that we should state generally, under what authority 
this tribunal is constituted. 

The Articles of War are clear and explicit, and embrace nearly 
every offence which a person in the fleet can commit, prohibiting 
what is wrong, and assigning the punishment and penalty for each 
transgression j according to the maxim of the best writers on 
jurisprudence, that “ it is but labour lost to say ‘ do this, or avoid 
that,’ unless the consequence of non-compliance be also declared.”* 
The commander of every ship is, therefore, not only strictly 
enjoined to cause the articles of war to be constantly exhibited in 
a place accessible to the crew, but also, to take care that they be 
read over at lenst once in every month, in presence of the whole 
ship’s company, specially assembled for that purpose. Minor 
ofl’ences, not included in the articles of war, and for which no 
punishment is ordered to be inflicted, are directed to be dealt with 
according to the laws and customs in each cases used at sea, 
namely ut the discretion of the captain. 

The articles of war, as originally framed, (13 Charles II. cap. U. 
amended by 22 George I'L, cap. 33.) were very sanguinary, and 
although the penalty assigned to various crimes has been mitigated 
by subsequent enactments, and a greater latitude permitted to the 
Court in assigning the punishment for a proved offence, they are. 
still too vindictive, and often, no doubt, like all laws bearing that 
character, defeat the very purpose they have in view. 

The lamented fate of Admiral Byng called for the revision of 
the 12th article of war, under which that unfortunate officer 
suffered.—As originally framed it ran thus 

“ Every person in the fleet, who, through cowardice, negligence, 
or disaffection, shall in time of action withdraw, or keep back, or 
not come into the fight or engagement, or ahall not do hia utmost 
to take or destroy every ship which it shall be his duty to engage ; 
and to assist and relieve all and every of his Majesty's ships or 
those of his allies, which it shall be his duty to assist and relieve : 
every such person so offending, and being convicted thereof by 
sentence of^n Court-martial, shall suffer death.”f 
Although the Court acquitted the Admiral of cowardice or dis¬ 
affection, the most odious and heaviest branches of this article, 

* lllnclcatono. 

t By If) George Ilf. cap. 17. tlilsmmfothcr articles were amended thus 
‘‘ Whereas the restraining of the pnwerof the Court-martial to the Initiating 
of the punishment of death in the several eases recited, Ice. maybe at¬ 
tended with great hardship and tnconvenienco: ho it enacted Ice. that it 
shall be lawful in the several cases recited in £}io said clauses, for the Court- 
martial to pronounce sentence of death, or to inflict inch other puniehment 
at the native and degree of the offence lhalt be found 19 deterve." I 

VOL. 1. . 


they found him guilty of the latter part, in the following words 
“ As that article (the 12th) positively prescribes death, without 
any alternative left to the discretion of the Court, under any 
variation of circumstances, the Court do therefore unanimously 
adjudge the said Admiral John Byng to ho shot to death.” 

The members of the Court-martial, aware of the hardship of 
the case, used every endeavour, by a strong expression of their 
opinions in the body of their decision, and by subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings, to obtain a mitigation of the sentence, but without effect.* 
It was necessary, in order to satisfy public clamour, that a victim 
should be offered j the twelve judges, to whose consideration the 
ease was submitted, confirmed the legality of the sentence, and it 
was carried into effect on the 14th of March, 1757. 

Although somewhat of a digression, we could scarcely, whilst 
on the subject of Courts-martial, omit a notice of Admiral Byng’* 
case; an event which produced the greatest sensation in the 
country and the naval service at the time. Rear-admiral Temple 
West, then in commuud of a squadron at Spithead under sailing 
orders, addressed a letter to the First Lord of the Admiralty, ex¬ 
pressing his feelings of the injustice of the sentence in strong terms, 
and requesting permission to resign his command; ami Admiral 
Forbes, a member of the Board of Admiralty, refused to Bign the 
warrant for execution, and retired from office, publishing strong 
and manly reasons for his conduct, the justice of which was not 
long after freely acknowledged, when the prejudice created against 
the unfortunate officer had passed away. 

The authority under which Courts-martial are held is of very 
ancient date, and it is recognized by various statutes consolidated 
into the one already alluded to ('f'2 George II., cap. 33) under 
which it is provided, <* that no Court-martial Bhall consist of more 
than thirteen, nor less than five members,f to be composed of such 
flag officers, captains, or commanders, then and there present, ns 
are next in seniority to the officer who presides at the Court- 
martial.”^ It also provides. “ that, when moro than five ships 
are assembled in foreign parts, the officer next in command to the 
eommander-in-cliief shall preside at the Court-martial. ”§ 
Regimental and military Courts-martial are composed of officers 

* They addressed the following letter to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

■* Wo the undersigned, tho president and members nf the Court-martial 
assembled fur the trial of Admiral Byng, believe it unnecessary to Inform 
your lordships, that In tho whole course of tills long trial, we have done our 
utmost endeavour to coin« at truths, and do tho strictest justice to oar 
country and tho prisoner; but wc eannot help laying the dlstreaae* of our 
minds lieforoyolir lordships on this occasion. In finding ourselves under a 
necessity of condemning a man to death from tin* grent n-vcrlty of the 13th 
article of war, part of which he fails under, and which admits of uo 
mitigation, even if It should ho committed by an error ill judgment only: 
and therefore, for our conscience sake, ns well ns in justice to the prisoner 
we pray your lordships, in the must earnest manner, to rccomitiond him to 
His Majesty's clemency. 

“ Wc are, Ac." 

(Signed by all tho members nf the Court.) 

'• II.M.S. St, George, Portsmouth Harbour, 24th January, 1757-" 
t J*rlar to the passing of this Art, In 17W, thirteen was tho minimum 
number, tho max imtun being only limited by the number of officers present,' 
but this was attended with ineonvciiicneo. • 

t Section 12th. ( Section 7th. * 


Mradburj |ad JSviai, Printer*, WhitefrUrr. 
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of different grades, from the general to the subaltern, but naval 
Courts-martial never include a lower rank than commanders (equal 
to majors in the army) ; and it has been frequently urged in ob¬ 
jection to these tribunals, that persons of inferior degree, accused 
of crimes, have not the advantage which the constitutiou recognizes 
in other Courts, of being tried by their peers or equals. 

The observation of the cook is adduced, who, when deprived of 
his warrant, declared that had he been tried by a Court of cooks, 
instead of captains, his fate would have been different; and in¬ 
stances have certainly happened, in times gone by, where captains 
are supposed to have been influenced in favour of their own grade. 
All things consltlercd, we do not think that the composition of the 
Court would be amended or rendered more impartial by admitting 
officers of inferior rank; and as for common seamen, their habits, 
education, and subordinate situations, totally unfit them for the 
office of judges, particularly under circumstances when their free 
opinions would assuredly bo controlled by the presence of their 
superiors. 

The authority of Courts-martial extends to all offences com¬ 
mitted upon the sea, or in havens, creeks, &c. subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty, by persons of every description, 
soldiers as well as sailors, in actual service and full pay, in the 
fleets or ships of her Majesty; and also to the crimes of mutiny, 
desertion, or disobedience to lawful command, in any part of her 
Majesty's dominions on shore, when in actual service relative to 
the fleet; and under certain circumstances on shore out of her 
Majesty’s dominions,* Also to vessels commissioned by letters of 
marque, as Indiamen generally used to be, but not to hired victu¬ 
allers or transports: the attempt to bring these latter under the 
cognizance of Courts-martial having been decided in the negative 
by the law officers of the crown in 17!# 1, in the case of the crew of 
the Plymouth transport, charged with embezzling stores. 

But no officer on half pay is subject to the jnrisdietion of a 
Court-martial; and no person can be tried for any offence unless 
the complaint be made in writing, and a Court-martial ordered 
within three years after the offence shall have been committed, 
or within one year after the return of the ship to which the offender 
belongs into any of the ports of Great Britain or lrelaud, or 
within one year after the return of such offender.f 

There is no law or regulation to limit the time that a person can 
be kept under arrest awaiting Iris trial, because it is impossible in 
the naval service to calculate on the period that ships can be con¬ 
veniently assembled for the purpose of forming a Court. It often¬ 
times happens that close confinement in warm climates before the 
trial, is a greater punishment than the Court adjudges for the 
offence. In the army the time is limited to eight days, or until a 
Court-martial can be conveniently assembled. 

Occasionally, but to the credit of the naval service be it stated, 
but seldom, a necessity for Conrt-mArtial arises. It is hardly evor 
resorted to until all other mennH have failed, such as invaliding, 
exchanging, or applying to be superseded, when disagreement 
upon points of service occur between a captain and his oHieors. 
We believe, nnder present circumstances, this extreme course is 
never appealed to unless in very flagrant cases, or when brought 
about by the obstinacy of the parties in fault. It is a well under¬ 
stood thing, that if a junior officer exhibits charges against his 
superior, which he fails to substantiate, his prospects may be 
considered as ruined In the Navy j and there is good reason for dis¬ 
countenancing any attempts to dispute the authority of the cap¬ 
tain of a ship in a service, the very essence of whose discipline is 
implicit obedience. 

When a necessity arises for Court-martial, the person making 
the complaint on which it is intended to be founded, addresses a 
letter to the commander-in-chief of the fleet or squadron to 
which the ship belongs, setting forth the nature of the charges, 
the when and the where, &c. with the request that a Court-martial 
may be ordered. Should one of the officers make the charges, the 
letter must be transmitted to the captain, with the request that 
he will be pleased to forward it, and the admiral, or Admiralty if 
the matter occurs at home, gives the necessary directions for 
assembling a sufficient number of Blups, or if that cannot conve¬ 
niently be done on a foreign station, the ship is ordered to England 
with the prosecutor, prisoner, and witnesses on board, so as to 
bring the matter to issue as soon as possible, particularly if the 


* By the SSth article of war, enacted la 1748, at the suggestion of I-ord 
Anson, in consequence t,i the crew of the Wager, one of the ships of Ills 
expedition, having refused to acknowledge the authority of their officers 
after the ship was lost, ■ 
t zz George XI,, cap. 33. sec. 23. 


charge is of such a nature as to render close confinement of the 
prisoner necessary, which is always attended with inconvenience 
on board a ship. 

It is not imperative, however, upon the superior authorities to 
order a Court-martial, because such a step may, at an unseasonable 
time, be prejudicial to the service; in the case, for instance, of a 
junior officer bringing charges against bis commander when in the 
execution of some important duty; under such circumstances it is 
usual to postpone, and sometimes refuse it altogether, unless there 
appears good reason for granting it, without injury to the public 
service. 

Since the appointment of commanders to serve under captains 
in lme-of-battlc ships, the question has been mooted as to 
whether these officers are eligible under the provisions of the Act 
to sit as members of a Court-martial; for although their rank 
entitles them, it is argued that not being in coturjand of ships, 
they wore neither contemplated for members when' the Act was 
passed, nor defined as such. It is said that the sentence of a 
Court-martial so constituted, held at Halifax in 1835, upon a 
talented young officer,* was disputed, and intended to be brought 
under the consideration of the Courts of Law, or what would have 
been of worse consequence, actions for damages commenced against 
the members, had not the Admiralty restored that gentleman to 
his rank, the charges against him being, in fact, but trivial, and 
the Court to all appearance not fairly constituted. However this 
mny he, as much difference of opinion exists, it behoves the autho¬ 
rities to place the matter beyond dispute, cither by amending the 
Act, or obtaining the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, and 
publishing it, if favourable to tlie present practiced 

Besides the foregoing point, there are various matters which the 
subtlety of lawyers have never failed to involve in doubt, connected 
with the practice or proceedings of Courts-uinrtial; and as these 
only occur when officers of rank aud wealth, who are able to em¬ 
ploy the best legal talent, are submitted to the inquisition, it i* 
highly desirable that some plain and definite rules should be 
established for the government of these tribunals, so us to place 
the members beyond the consequence of doubt or errors, which 
tend to involve them in serious responsibilities. 

When the Secretary of the Admiralty lias submitted the letter 
demanding a Court-martial to the Board, or the commander- 
in-chief on a foreign station decides on ordering one to be 
assembled, u letter is uddressed to the officer selected to preside, 
being bis precept or commission for holding the Court, and the 
commandcr-iii-chief (the senior officer) issues memorandums or 
notices to the flag-officers ami captains of the squadron, an¬ 
nouncing that a Court-martial will be held on board of a particular 
ship, on a stated day, and ordering them to attend in full or un¬ 
dress uniform, as the case may be. He also notifies the president, 
and the captain of the ship wherein the Court-martial is to be 
held, to make proper arrangements. 

The president appoints a judge-advocate by warrant under his 
hand and seal; it is the duty of this gentleman to take minutes of 
the proceedings, to administer oaths, and to inform the Court 
upon points of practice or questions of law that may arise during 
the trial. He is allowed 8s. per diem during the time the Court- 
martial lasts, and as he has matters to attend to connected with 
the inquest, before and after the sitting, lie iB always allowed ten 
days’ expenses, or £4, although the Court-martial is finished in 
one day. This stipend is totally inadequate to compensate a 
gentleman who has been at the pains and expense to qualify him¬ 
self for an office, on his efficiency in which depends that harmony 
of motion so necessary to constitute a regular court. 

The provost-martial is also appointed under the president’s 
warrant, and has the custody of the prisoner until he is released 
by due course of law. His allowance is 4s. per diem. 

It is part of the business of the judge-advocate to give the 
person accused timely notice of his intended trial, and to obtain 
from him, as well as the prosecutor, a list of witnesses intended 
to be called, in order that they may be duly summoned. The 
notices must be given at least twenty-four hours before the day 
appointed for the Court-martial to be held. 

* Lieutenant Maw, nf the Prosldeht. 

t It lias always been the custom fur a flag-officer and captain, although 
serving in tho same ship, to sit Oil members of the some Court, and ts uum- 
manders are eligible for mombors, it is argued that no prejudice can arise by 
those also being admitted, although serving with cuptuins. The original 
Aet of 13 diaries 11,, upon which all subsequent regulations appear to have 
been founded, says that Courts-martial shall consist of commanders and 
captains, meaning evidently commanders of the first, second, and third 
posts, which Include^, flag-offleors and commanders. • 





When all these matters are performed, and the day of trial 
arrives, the ship selected (in England, generally the flag-ship,) 
fires a gun at eight o’clock in the morning, and hoists the nnion 
jack at the mizcii-pcak (the place from which tho ensign is at 
other times exhibited). This is the signal for a Court-martial to 
assemble, and the captains are rowed on board in their barges, 
and arrive before nine, which is generally the hour appointed for 
the proceedings to commence. 

The place in which the Court us«ally assembles is the fore-cabin, 
a space extending across the deck from side to side. A long 
table is laid nut, covered with green cloth, and, opposite to each 
rh.iir, pens, ink, and paper are placed for the use of the members. 
The president takes his seat on the starboard side of the ship at 
the head of the table, and the prosecutor is stationed behind him ; 
facing the president, at the bottom, is the judge-advocate, and the 
members are Tanged on each side according to their seniority, the 
highest in rank being on the right hand of the president, the next 
on lua left, and so on in succession, right and left, reaching to the 
bottom. 

The prisoner, who we will suppose to be one of the lieutenants 
of his ship, has been up to this time under arrest,—if at large, not 
doing any duty, nor appearing on the quarter-deck,— or confined 
to his cabin under charge of a sentry; according to the nature of 
the offence. lie is now brought into Court in custody of the 
provost-martial, who stands ovrr him with a drawn sword during 
the whole time of triul. The prisoner always appears dressed in 
full uniform, out of respect to the Court, and his sword is laid on 
the table : he takes his plane to the left of the judge-advocate, 
and, if attended by counsel, he is accommodated with a table, 
chairs, and writing materials, by permission of the president. The 
list of witnesses is then called ovrr, they are ordered into Court, 
and the public is admitted. 

The judge-advocate then rises, rends in an audible voice the 
warrant for assembling the Court-martial, and other documents, 
calls over the names of the members, and administers to each 
of them an oath, to the effect that they shall duly administer 
justice according to the articles of war, without partiality, 
favour, or affection, and in cases not defined by the aforesaid arti¬ 
cles, to the best of their ability, and not disclose or discover the 
opinion of any member, unless thereunto required by aet of par¬ 
liament. 

It is usual for three nr four members to lay their hands together 
on the evangelists, unless there he a book provided for each, and 
all together to repeat the words of the oath solemnly after the 
judge-advocate, who is also sworn by the president not to disclose 
or discover the opinions of the members. 

The charge is next read, and all the witnesses but the first being 
ordered to withdraw, ami to bo kept, pending the trial, from 
communicating with each other, his examination is taken after he 
has been sworn as follows:— 

“ 1, A 11, do most solemnly swear that in the evidence I shall 
give before the Court respecting the present trial, whether de¬ 
manded of me by question or not, and whether favourable or 
unfavourable to the prisoner, I shall declare the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth: So help roe God.” 

If a Roman Catholic, the witness is sworn on the cross, and 
according to the form of his religion, whatever It may be, for 
persons of all creeds ure admitted to give evidence. 

The station of the witness under examination is to the right of 
the judge-advocate, and the interrogation begins by the prose¬ 
cutor questioning him for the purpose of substantiating the 
charges. The questing generally put, after he has answered as to 
his being present at time and place, is " Relate to the Court what 
you saw or heard.” A11 the evidence is taken down by the judge- 
advocate in writing, and it greatly facilitates the proceedings when 
the prosecutor, the Court, or the prisoner, hands to him on a slip 
of pappr the question proposed, not only because it saves him the 
necessity of* writing it down, and afterwards repeating it to the 
witness hut the witness has no time for meditating on thg 
nnswer, in caso he may be disposed to give his evidence par¬ 
tially. 

After the examination in chief by the prosecutor, the questions 
propounded by the Court, and cross-examination by the prisoner, 
is ended, the evidence is read over to the witness, if he requires it, 
and he is at liberty to correct it, if not satisfied of its accuracy, 
lie is then ordered to withdraw, anotblr is called, and so on in 
succession, until the case for the prosecution is closed. It often 
happens that the prisoner craves of the Court some little time, 
generally until'the following morning, to prepare his defence, and 
if unprovided with a legal adviser, he is usually assisted Redraw¬ 


ing up his statement by tho judge-advocate *. , The same forms 
are gone through on the following morning, except swearing the 
Court, the prisoner now examining the witnesses in chief, and 
the prosecutor cross-examining. Testimonials both written and 
oral as to character arc produced, and the defence being closed, 
the Court is cleared, and the doors closed, in order that the 
members may deliberate on the sentence. 

The judge-advocate now reads over the whole of the minutes 
of the Court-nwrtial, dwelling on every point of the evidence •, and 
when that is done, the members of tho Court vote as to the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner, beginning with tho Junior member, 
and proceeding up to the president. If, upon a division, the 
votes are equal, the point is reconsidered; and if there is an 
equality of opinions upon the main charge, the favourable con¬ 
struction is adopfed. The president of naval Courts-martial has 
only a single vote like the other members. 

When this is settled, the judge-ndvoente draws up the sentence, 
which is signed by all the members of the Court, notwithstanding 
that the opinions are not unanimous, for the document receives its 
force and validity from the judgment of the majority. It is 
countersigned by the judge-advocate : the Court is then opened, 
the prisoner and the witnesses brought in, und the sentence read, 
all tho members appearing with their hats on. 

The form of the sentence, after the preamble, rum thus :— 
“ Having strictly examined the evidence in support of the charge, 
ns well as heard what the prisoner had to offer in his defence, and 
very maturely weighed and considered the same, the Court is of 
opinion, thnt the charge (is proved, or proved in part, or not 
proved, as the ease may be|; and do therefore adjudge," &c. 

If the prisoner is acquitted, the president, in returning him his 
sword, generally addresses a few words of congratulation on the 
event, and his hope th.it he will continue tn merit the good 
opinion of his brother officers anil superiors, notwithstanding 
what has occurred. If the sentence is unfavourable, and, as 
mostly happens under such circumstances, the prisoner is dis¬ 
missed tlie service, nothing more is said, he is withdrawn In 
custody of the provost-martini, his commission cancelled from 
that day, and his muni: removed from the Navy List. 

When the. Court-martial is finished, the union-jack, which, up 
to that time, had been exhibited from eight, in the morning to the 
hour of adjourning the Court each day, is hauled down, and all 
things resume their ordinary appearance. 

It has not happened for many years that a commissioned 
officer of the Navy has fallen under a charge affecting his life ; 
the last we. recollect wns the unfortunate case of Lieutenant 
Carnage, who was executed in the Downs in 1812, for the murder 
of n sergeant of marines, whom lie had been provoked to stab in 
a fit of passion, produced by the mutinous behaviour of the man. 
We may probably take occasion In the course, of these papers, 
when treating on punishments iuagenrrul, to describe the forms 
adopted on these melancholy occasions, where thu extremity of 
the law is put in execution. 

We shall in our next describe minutely the nature and capa¬ 
bility of the ship’s armament; after that the mode of paying the 
advance, and then proceed to bob. 

h rn AMTOcn,.. 

Thu port is magnificent; nature has done everything for it 
The eutrunce of its deep roadstead is about, seven hundred fathoms 
in breadth, wide enough to facilitate navigation, and allow vesaels to 
tack, but sufficiently narrow to break the force of the sea and admit 
of easy defence. It ia protected by batteries mounting three 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, to which eighteen mortars d-fa. 
Paixhans arc about to be added, and could not be forced. This 
entrance leads to several inner havens, formed by different creeks, 
or valleys, abutting on the principal valley, which offer sailors a 
choice of the most advantageous anchorage, according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the season. There is good holding-ground every-* 
where, and an equal depth of water up to the very shore. One 
might compare it to a tree, whose brunolics taperto a point. It is 
a repetition of what is seen at Malta, only that the channel is 
broader and the harbour more extensive j indeed, it eould accom¬ 
modate a fleet consisting of a limitless mftnber of vessels.— 
Human Expeditions against the Circassians. 

• It may wen* strange that tlio Judxo-advucotaswlio iippejus in tho llitht 
of u prosecutor for the Crown, should assist tho prisoner in his defence ; 
the objeet, however, of a Court-martiul is to urrivo at tho truth, and there¬ 
fore it becomes tho duty of thu Judge-advocate to bring forward all tho 
proofs lie can procure 

*2 . 
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'THE DEATH OF ATTILA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE. 

The fertile plains of Gaul lay waste, nnd her horror-stricken 
inhabitants saw no means of defence against the barbarian army 
ot one who made the princes of the eastern and western empire of 
Rome tremble at bis name : the cruel Attila, so justly termed 
“ The Scourge of God,” who for a season was permitted by 
divine justice to ravage the most civilised countries of Europe, 
like some deadly pestilence sent on earth as a warning and u 
punishment fos the crimes of mortals. 

Already the king of the Huns had reached the heart of Gnul, 
his progress marked by ruin and desolation, for it was a saying 
worthy of his ferocious pride, “ that the grass never grew on the 
spot where Attila’s horse had trod ! ” The places where populous 
cities nnd happy villages once lay, were only to be known by 
mingled bodies of every age and sex strewn aronnd, a few smoking 
ruins, or n solitary spire. In the unhappy city of Metz, the 
Church of St. Stephen was the only building that Attila left, to 
■how where it had once stood; and now, after a long and labo¬ 
rious march, he fixed his ramp under the walls of Orleans, relying 
on the secret invitatiou of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had 
promised to betray the city, and to revolt from the service of the 
empire. But this treacherous conspiracy was delected and dis¬ 
appointed. Orleans bad been strengthened with recent fortifica¬ 
tions, and the fierce assaults of the Huns were vigorously repulsed 
by the faithful valour of the brave soldiers and citizens, who 
defended the place. Their bishop, Anianous, a prelate of primi¬ 
tive sanctity and unshaken courage, with an eloquence that seemed 
almost that of inspiration, endeavoured to support the spirits of 
the garrison, until the arrival of expected succour: hut after nn 
obstinate siege, the walls were shaken by the haUering-rama of 
the Huns, and the women and children, with the old men and' 
persons incapable of bearing arms, lay prostrate in prayer. So 
well known was the ruthless cruelty of Attila’s soldiery, that 
mothers rushed with their newly-born infants to the baptismal 
font, desirous of having them dedicated to Heaven, ere one 
common massacre involved themselves, their babes, and the 
priests who served at the altar. Stdl, notwithstanding tiie urgent 
danger, the pious Anianous walked amidst the people with an 
unfaltering step, telling them to rely firmly on the merciful God, 
who had hitherto preserved them, and all would yet be well; for 
He never forsook, in the hour of danger, those who had always 
remembered him in prosperity. 

Beside Anianous, whilst he uttered those words of consolation, 
walked a young and beautifuj. girl, whose full blue eyes, fair com¬ 
plexion, and lofty stature, would have marked her us a descendant 
of the Franks, were it not that luxuriant dark hair, an aquiline 
nose, and a cast of features that was almost commanding, showed 
that she might also lay claiip to Roman origin. Her father, a 
brave Roman knight, when expiring from the wounds received in 
a battle dearly won, left bis infant daughter, Serena, and her 
mother, Thorismonda, to the care of his brother, Anianous. 
Thorismonda, whose beauty had first fixed the attention of her 
husband, when she was captured on the banks of her native 
Rhine, and whose amiable disposition had induced him to make 
her his bride, did not long require the care of the good bishop, 
but, pining in silent sorrow for the loss of her husband, only 
survived him a few months. Serena, however, lived to be the 
happiness of her uncle’s old age; and whilst in this hour of danger, 
she went through the city, imitating his example, encouraging the 
faint-hearted, praying with them, giving directions for the relief 
of the wounded, and even attending to them herself, she seemed 
so exquisitely lovely, that she might have been mistaken for a 
being superior to humanity, were it not for a-shade of deep 
anxiety, amounting almost to anguish, that might at times be seen 
to cloud her features, and which told too plainly she was not 
exempt from the griefs of mortals. And well might those looks 
express anxiety : that morning her betrothed lover, Gaudentius, a 
young and noble Roman, had been made prisoner in a sally 
against the Huns. Nothing but a sense of duty supported Serena 
against the blow j Bhe knew that if the wretchedness she inwardly 
felt were to appear, it wonld dishearten still more the women of 
the city, who looked up to her as to a guiding star, and their 
terrors might enervate the courage of the soldiers who defended 
them, even as the wiyneu of Carthage had awakened in her garri¬ 
son a courage almost superhuman. 

But now the lofty walls were shattered to their foundation, and 
breaches would too soon appear. Anianous, who had anxiously 
counted the days and hours, despatched a trusty messenger to 


observe from the rampart the face of the distant country. He 
returned twice without any intelligence that could inspire hope or 
comfort; but in his third report lie mentioned n small elond 
which he had faintly descried at the verge of the horizon. 11 It is 
the aid of God!” exclaimed the bishop, in a tone of pious confi¬ 
dence, and the whole multitude repeated after him, “ It is the aid 
of God! ” That remote object was indeed the impatient squadrons 
of Aitius, the Roman general, and of Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, pressing forward in deep and close array to the relief 
of Orleans. 

These words, which almost prophesied their arrival, were the 
last Serena ever heard her uncle utter: the next instant they were 
surrounded by a crowd of barbarians, whose misshapen figures 
and uncouth features wonld have been terrific in their mildest 
mood, but now that they were animated by tlicNdjirst of blood, 
and every evil pussion, gave them the appearance ofThose demons 
from whom they were fabled to have sprung. The grey hairs of 
Anianous, and the unresisting majesty of his aspect, were no 
protection ; Serena saw a bloody sword descend on his venerable 
brow, and he sank fainting to the earth. 

When she returned to a miserable consciousness, it was to find 
herself in a kind of waggon, in which were several other female 
captives, whose beauty, or whose rich apparel, which spoke a 
rank likely to procure a considerable ransom, rendered them 
worth the trouble of transporting, in the retreat, which the policy 
of Attila deemed advisable on the arrival of the Roman and 
Gothic forces before Orleans, llis caution made him dread even 
the possibility of defeat whilst in (he heart of Gaul: he had Iheie- 
fore sounded the retreat for his disappointed troops just as they 
had begun the pillage of the city. The Huns having passed to 
the rear by the vanguard ol'the Romans, and reached the smooth 
and level surface of the plain of Oh.iloiis, which was well adapted 
to the operations of the Scythian cavalry, anxiously endeavoured 
to reach a considerable eminence that commanded the surrounding 
country, the importance of which was well understood by the 
generals of each army; hut. they were anticipated by the young 
and valiant son of Theodoric, who, leading his troops first to the 
summit, rushed with irresistible weight on the lluns, who laboured 
to ascend it on the opposite side, and the possession of this 
advantageous post inspired the Roman and Gothic anny with a 
fair assurance of victory. 

It was at this moment that the anxiety of Attila led him to 
consult his priests andi haruspices to learn the event of the ap¬ 
proaching battle. And the scene which presented itself to the 
eyes of Serena, whose Utter had been drawn close enough to 
observe it, was one of thrilling interest. An altar bad been com¬ 
posed of faggots hastily piled to an enormous bcghl, and sur¬ 
mounted by the famous sword, plaeeil in an upright position, 
which had been presented to Attila by a shepherd, who, seeing a 
heifer wounded in the foot, followed the track of her blood till he 
discovered the point of an ancient weapon rising from the earth, 
which he dug from it with superstitious awe. 'The artful prince 
received it with every demonstration of pious gratitude, as the 
swoul of Mars ; and as the possessor of this celestial gift, he 
asserted his indefeasible claim to the dominion of the entire earth 
beneath the symbol of his tutelar deity. Attila stood surrounded 
by his white-robed priests and augurs, bis large bead, swarthy 
complexion, small deep-seated black eyes, flat nose, and thin- 
sealtered beard, gave him an aspect that scarcely deserved the 
name of human : yet his broad shoulders, and short square body, 
though as disproportioned ns his features, spoke of nervous and 
enduring strength, whilst the haughty step nnd demeanour of the 
king of the lluns, seemed to express a consciousness of supe¬ 
riority above the rest of mankind. Vet lie—the scourge of nations 
—often trembled inwardly from superstitious dread, and now 
with earnest looks beheld the progress of his bloody rites. Sheep, 
oxen, horses, the best and most faultless that could be procured, 
had bled beneath the ruthless symbol, when the chief priest waved 
aloft his blood-stained hand, and a numerous baud of Roman nud 
Gallic captives were led forward, their noble features and graceful 
forms strongly contrasting with the deformed and hideous crew 
that guarded them. Slowly thS hrrnspice counted the prisoners 
as they passed before him, then touching the hundredth captive 
with a long wand, ornamented with strange carvings, be was 
placed near the altar. He had thus selected ten, when, as another 
file advanced, the trcuibliug Sereun recognised amongst the num¬ 
ber Gaudentius—Jier own brave, noble Gaudentius, to whom in 
another month she was to have been united, now standing before 
the bloody altar of. a Pagan god, ready to fall a sacrifice to bis 
abominable worship. §he tried in vain to precede the priest in 











his sanguinary calculation; but a mist was before her eyes—she 
could not count—then she closed them, wondering she had not 
relapsed into insensibility, and offered up a fervent prayer for his 
preservation—it was heard, for when she again dared to look, the 
fatal wand had touched a captive within two of Gaudentius ! Fifty 
of the. hapless prisoners were now ranged beside tlie altur, and the 
horrible rites were continued by their unresisted slaughter. One 
by one they fell beneath the sacrffieial knife, whilst the priests 
chanted in a monotonous tone the following words :— 

41 Sword of tln» Deity, ln’foro tlieo lie 
The chosen victims—streams of precious port) 

Have cm led around thee—now wo close the rites, 

We seek thine usipury. Oh hear our prayer, 

Thou that tlio spirit of the Clod 

That wielded thtt ! and show us signs 
Propitious to our anus. Ho nt thy shrine, 

Chosen from the approaching field of death, shall bleed 
Tlio fuireht, bravest, noblest of the raco 
That dares oppose tliy worshippors.’* 

Hut three prisoners at length remained, the loftiest in stature 
and (he fairest in countenance of all the uumber, they lmd been 
selected ns tho victims from whom the auguries were to be drawn. 
Whilst life yet quivered in their limljH, after they had received 
their death stroke, the chief priest cut off the right arm of each, 
and tossing it on the pile, marked with eager eyes the manner of 
its descent. The disgusting and detestable ceremony was then 
concluded in a manner worthy of its commencement, by scruti¬ 
nising into the entrails of the victims, and closely examining even 
their bones, from which the hands of Attila himself cleared away 
the flesh. At length the monarch was told in mysterious language 
to expect a defeat in the approaching buttle. Hut nothing could 
daunt his savage courage: he harangued his troops with more 
than usual animation, and when, at length, lmnlly conquered in 
the conflict which ensued, a conflict fierce, various, obstinate, and 
bloody, he retired with his soldiers within the circle of waggons 
that fortified the camp, and collecting the saddles ami rich furni¬ 
ture of the cavalry, heaped them into a funeral pile, determining, 
if his entrenchments should he forced, to set fire to it, and, hy 
rushing headlong into the flames, deprive his enemies of the glory 
and satisfaction they might acquire by the death or captivity of 
Attila. Hut it was not the will of Heaven that he should as yet 
cease from ravaging the earth. ITis enenties were too much dis¬ 
abled, even hy victory, to cope again with their formidable anta¬ 
gonist, wlm seemed like a lion encompassed in bis den, and 
threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. The Huns were 
allowed to retreat unmolested beyond the Rhine; and neither 
the spirit nor the forces of Attila were diminished by his Gallic 
expedition. 

Serena and two more of the fairest captives had been presented 
as slaves worthy to attend on Attila’s favourite wife, Circa, who 
accompanied him in his expeditions, and who saw without repin¬ 
ing several rivals given to her in his household, secure of the 
authority she would still retain as mother of his eldest son. She 
treated her numerous slaves, on whom she prided herself as being 
chiefly Romans of noble birth, with kindness, the principal em¬ 
ployment of herself and her damsels being that of working the 
variegated embroidery which adorned the dress of the barbaric 
warriors ; and Scieua, captive though she was, felt deeply graioful 
to Heaven for having preserved her from a much worse fate, when 
she saw unhappy Christian maidens forced to become the w ives of 
tlu ir savage captors. , 

Some months passed on thus, anil Attila had advanced nearly to 
tlie gates of Home, breathing vengeance against the devoted city, 
if the princess ITonorio, sister of the emperor Valcutinian, whose 
rich dowry excited his avarice, were not given to him in marriage. 
What an insylt to tlie majesty of the queen of the world—impe¬ 
rial Rome! Hut the luxury and vices of her governors had 
gradually undermined her strength, and she, who once gave laws 
to the world, was now forced to receive them from a barbarian. 
An embassy was scut to the eamp^if Attila, offering to accede to 
his proposals within a certain time, provided he would evacuate 
Italy, and form a permanent peace with the empire. The Roman 
ambassadors were introduced into the tents of Attila, which were 
pitched by the banks of tlie softly-winding Mincius, whilst his 
Srythian cavalry trampled tlie farms of (Catullus and Virgil. The. 
Huns were ambitious of displaying their richest which were the 
fruits and evidence of their victories; the trappiugs of their horses, 
their swords, aftd even their shoes, were studded with precious 
stones, which had once sparkled on the necks and arms of .noble 
ladies, or adorned th| swords and helmets of their husbands. 


Their tables were profusely spread with golden plates, and vessels 
of gold and silver fashioned by the hands of Grecian artists. The 
monarch alone preserved the superior pride of adhering to the 
simplicity of his Scythian ancestors. The dress of Attila, hi| 
arms, and the furniture of his horse, were plain without ornnment, 
and of a uniform colour ; the royal table was served in wooden 
cups and platters, flesh was his only food, and the conqueror of 
the North never tasted the luxury of bread. lie listened with 
favourable attention to the Roman ambassadors, and tbc deliver¬ 
ance of Italy was purchased by the immense runstflni or dowry of 
the princess Honoris. But the king of tbc Huns threatened to 
return, more dreadful and more implacable, if the bride were not 
delivered to his messengers within the time stipulated by the treaty. 
In the mean time, ere he returned to Scythia, he determined to add 
to the number of his wives a beautiful maiden named Ildico, and 
liis marriage was to be celebrated with unusual magnificence. 
This young girl was a Vandal, whose entire family hud been de¬ 
stroyed with circumstances of peculiar barbarity by Attila; her 
exquisite beauty had saved her life, and the Scythian monarch, 
who had been struck by it, had long intended to make her his 
wife. But shortly after her captivity she had been afflicted with a 
lingering disorder, that baffled the skill of the physitduns of 
tbc camp, which contained many of different nations, wlu> were 
always treated with respect, and who sometimes gained their 
liberty from the barbarians whom their art had succoured. 
Serena had, in happier days, made the healing art her principal 
study, and both from her uncle and her mother had learned many 
valuable medical secrets. She heard the illness of the beautiful 
Ildico much spoken of, and usked permission to sec her. She was 
not long in discovering that her illness proceeded as much from 
mental as bodily causes. She endeavoured to breathe some con¬ 
solation into her soul, hut the unhappy girl at first seemed not to 
hear her, and then with a flashing eye and crimsoned cheek asked, 
what consolation there was for her, whose friends, parents, and 
lover were slaughtered before her eyes, “ except,” added ahe, “ the 
glory of becoming the bride of Attila.” These last words were 
uttered with a degree of bitterness and anguish combined, that 
drew tears from tbc eyes of Serena. She spoke to her of Clu-istiau 
patience and resignation. “ 1 am not a Christian,” exclaimed 
Ildico, ” talk not to me of patience, but revenge! Young 
Christian maiden, there is in your voice and in those tears which 
you have shed for me, that which inspires me with a degree of con¬ 
fidence in you thut I myself wonder at. I do not wish to die yet, 
though existence is u curse. Try your skill in restoring me to 
health ; your reward shall be a rieh <me : for Attila will not refuse 
any recompense I may ask for her who shall restore to its former 
bloom this fatal beauty.” From tins time she was assiduously 
attended by Serena, who administered to her several medicines of 
her own preparing, and either from alien' virtue, or tlie wisli to Iivo 
that beamed once more to inspire her, in less than a month Ildico 
appeared well, and beautiful us ever. She became much uttached 
to Serena, who endeavoured to impart to her some of the truths of 
Christianity ; but humility, patience, and above all, forgiveness of 
our enemies, were doctrines to which she would nut listen, or if 
she did, it was with impatience, as if fearful of being convinced. 

The time was now fixed xvlicn Ildico was to become one of the 
many wives of Attila, it was shortly after bis interview with the 
Roman ambassadors, and she told .Serena to name her reward for 
the care bestowed in restoring her to health. Serena then con¬ 
fided to tlie grateful convalescent her own sad atory, and said ahe 
only wished for her own lihcity and that of Gaudentius, who tlio 
hoped might yet be iu the camp. " If he yet lives, he shall be 
restored to you,” exclaimed Ildico, “ and I shall enjoy one moment 
of happiness iu*beholding yours.” She thou desired an interview 
with Attila, who instantly granted licr request, anil ordered that 
any Romau slaves in the camp who wire named Gandeotina 
should nppear. When Serena heard that six answered to the name, 
and amongst them she was to look for her Gaudentius, she could* 
scarcely find strength sufficient to walk to the place where they 
were assembled, so much did she dread a disappointment. At 
length she ventured, threw back her veil, and the next instant was 
clasped to the heart of her long-lost lover, who little thought, when 
he was thus summoned, what happiness awaited him. 

For the first time Serena saw a tear in the brilliant eye of Ildico, 
as she turned to thank her. “ Happy Serbia 1” were the only 
words she uttered, and then retired. Wheif Serena again sought 
her, b)ic insisted on bestowing upon her the richest gifts which 
the magnificent presents of Attila had left at her disposal, and 
then requested that she and Gaudentius would not depart until the 
day succeeding her own nuptials. Thqpe took place in two days 
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from thence: Ildico, magnificently clad, and sparkling with royal 
jewels, waa conducted to the tent of Attila by a numerous band of 
women, who walked in file*, and held aloft veil* of thin white 
linen, which formed a kind of canopy, beneath which walked the 
bride, surrounded by a chorus of young maidens, who chanted 
hymns and songs in the Scythian language. The marriage cere¬ 
mony was succeeded by a gorgeous feast, celebrated with barbaric 
pomp and festivity ; on it* conclusion, the bride was led to her 
chamber, at thf threshold of which she dismissed her attendants, 
and turning round, tenderly embraced Serena, who could hardly 
avoid shrinking and shuddering at the expression of her eyes—it 
was an almost indescribable mixture of haughty triumph, wildness, 
resolution, and despair. Yet dazzled by her beauty and splendid 
appearance, none had marked that fearful expression but Serena. 

Attila indulged that night in wine, to a degree that was unusual 
in him, and was rather carried than led to his bridal chamber. Ilis 
attendants were alarmed the next day by the unwonted length of 
his repose, and after attempting in vain to call him forth by loud 
and repeated cries, at last broke into the royal chamber, where 
they beheld the king stretched lifeless on the nuptial couch, bathed 
in the blood that flowed from a deep wound near the region of the 
heart. Beside the bed sat the bride wrapt in her veil, motionless 
as a statue, and still grasping firmly a small dagger stained to the 
very hilt with gore. She never spo'kc in answer to the questions 
put to her, anil bore the tortures, to which the revenge of the Huns 
subjected her, with unshaken fortitude, dying with a smile of 
triumph on her lips. 

The body of Attila was solemnly exposed under a silken pavilion 
in the midst of a plain, whilst a chosen squadron of the Huns 
wheeled around him in measured evolutions, chanting a funeral 
hymn to the memory of their hero, the scourge of his enemies, 
and the terror of the world. The barbarians then cut off a part of 
their hair, and gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, bewailing 
their leader as they said he deserved, not with the tears of women, 
but with the blood of warriors. Tho remains of Attila were 
privately buried at night, enclosed in three coffins of gold, silver, 
and iron ; a small river was turned from its course, a deep grave 
hollowed in its dry bed, the spoils of nations were thrown into it 
along with the royal body, the stream wus allowed again to flow 
over it; and lest the spot should be known, and the sepulchre 
violated by avarice or revenge, every captive who had assisted in 
preparing it was inhumanly murdered, whilst the same Huns who 
had just shown such immoderate grief, feasted with dissolute and 
intemperate mirth on the banks of the river that flowed over and 
Concealed the recent tomb of' their monarch ^ 

As the last acts of their king were held sacred, the liberty of 
Serena and Gaudentius was not disputed j they had no difficulty 
in leaving the camp, and returning to Orleans, found in their union 
a consolation for past sorrows, and spent a life of peace, and of 
still renewed and fervent gratitude to the divine power that had 
brought them through so many dangers into a haven of safe and 
happy rest j whilst they often reflected with pious awe on the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, which had first humbled the 
haughtiest of nations by the arm of a cruel barbarian, had permitted 
him to attain unlimited sway and power beyond all human control, 
and then, when his crimes aud pride were lit their height, in one 
instant, and by the weakest arm, had cut oflF from the face of 
the earth the unconquered Attila, “ the scourge of God.” 


HOW TO MAKE A DACCA IN. 

Sir Henry Pansiiawk had a horse that the then Earl of 
Exeter was much pleased with, and Mr Henry esteemed, because 
he deserved it. My lord, after some apology, desired Sir Henry 
to let him have his horse, and he would give him what he would. 
He replied, “ My lord, I have no thoughts of selling him but to 
serve you : I bought him of sucli a person, and gave so much for 
him, aud that shall be my price to you as I paid, being sixty 
pieces.” My Lord Exeter said, “That’s too much, but I will 
give yon, Sir Henry, fifty." To which he made no answer. Next 
day, my lord sent a gentleman with sixty pieces ; hut Sir Henry 
made answer, “ That was the price he paid, and once had offered 
him, my lord, at; but not being accepted, the price was now 
eighty.” At the receiving of this answer, my Lard Exeter 
stormed, and sent hi# servant back with seventy pieces. Sir 
Henry said, that, since my lord would not like him at eighty 
pieces, he would not sell him under a hundred pieces; and if he 
returned with less, he would not sell him at all. Upon which my 
Lord Exeter sent one hundred pieces, and hod the horso —-Lady 
Faushuwc's Memoirs. 


Lady Fanshawk, one of those noble-minded females whose 
characters are models for their sex, wrote a. memoir of her life (in 
the year 1676,) for the instruction of her only surviving son, Sir 
Richard Fanshawe. The MS. of this work was preserved by her 
descendants; and at last was printed in 1829, From this publi¬ 
cation, the following brief sketch is taken. 

“ Your father,” says Lady Fanshawe, addressing her son, “ was 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, knight and baronet, ona,qf the masters of 
the requests, secretary of the Latin tongue, b'jrgess for the 
university of Cambridge, and one of his majesty's most honourable 
privy council of England and Ireland, and his majesty’s ambas¬ 
sador to Portugal and Spain. He married me, the eldest daughter 
of Sir John Harrison, knight, of Balls, in the county of Hertford ; 
he was married at thirty-five years of age, and lived with me 
twenty-three years and twenty-nine days, aud lies buried in a new 
vault I purchased of Humphrey, lord bishop of London, in 
St. Mary’s chapel of Ware, near his ancestors, over which I built 
him a monument.’’ 

Lady Fanshawe was bom in London, in the year 1625. In her 
youth she was taught working all sorts of fine work with her 
needle, learning French, singing, the lute, virginals, and dancing. 
“ Notwithstanding,” she says, “ I learned as most did, yet wos I 
wild to that degree, that the hours of my beloved recreation took 
up too much of my time ; for 1 loved riding in the first place, run¬ 
ning, and all active pastimes ; in short, I was that which we graver 
people call a hoyting girl. But to be just to myself, I never did 
mischief to myself or people, nor one immodest word or action in 
my'life, though skipping and activity was my delight. Upon my 
mother’s death I then began to reflect; and, as an offering to her 
memory, I flung away those little childnesses that had foriurrly 
possessed me ; and, by my father’s command, took upon me charge 
of his bouse and family, which I so ordered by my excellent 
mother’s example, as found acceptance in liis sight. I was very 
well beloved by all our relations and my mother’s friends, whom I 
paid a great respect to, and I was ever ambitious to keep the best 
company, which I have done, I thank God, all the days of my 
life.” 

When the civil war broke out, Lady Fansbawe’s father, Sir John 
Harrison, took the Royalist side; and, after being plundered of 
his property, went to Oxford in 1043, where the court then was. 
“ My father commanded my sister and myself to come to him at 
Oxford ; and we, that had till that hour lived in great plenty and 
great order, found ourselves like fishes out of the water, aud the 
scene so changed, that we knew not at all how to act any part but 
obedience : for, from as good a house as any gentleman of England 
had, we came to a baker’s house in an obscure street, and lrom 
rooms well furnished, to lie in a very bad bed in a garret, to one 
dish of meat, and that not the best ordered, no money, for we were 
as poor ns Job, nor clothes more than a man or ta;o brought in 
their cloak-bags. We had the perpetual discourse of losing and 
gaining towns and men; at the windows the sad spectacle of war, 
sometimes plague, sometimes sicknesses of other kind, by reason of 
so many people being packed together ; always in want: yet I must 
needs say that moat bore it with a martyr-like cheerfulness.” 

Lady Fanshawe was married to Sir Richard Fanshawe in 1644. 
“ Nolle was at our wedding but my dear fatl cr, who, at my mother’s 
desire, gave me her wedding-ring, with which I was married, aud 
my sister Margaret, and my brother and sister Botclcr, Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterwards Lord Chancellor, and Sir Gooifery 
Palmer, the king’s attorney. Before I was married, my husband 
was sworn Secretary of War to the Prince [Charles M.J now our 
king, with a promise from Charles I. to be preferred as soon as 
Mccssion offered it, but both his fortune and my promised portion, 
which was made j£10,000, were both at that time in expectation, 
and we might truly be called tr. jrcljant adventurers, for the stock 
we set up our trading with did not amount to twenty pounds 
betwixt us : but, however, it was to us as a little piece id armour 
is against a bullet, which, if it be right placed, though no bigger 
than a shilling, serves aigwell as a whole suit of armour ; so our 
stock bought pen, ink, and paper, which was your father’s trade, 
and by it, 1 assure you, we lived better than those that were born 
to .£2000 a year, as long as he had his liberty.” 

Lady Fanshawe s husband, Sir Richard, bad an adventure in his 
youth, which hii wife thus narrates. He went over to Puri*, to 
visit Borne relations, Lord Strangford, and others. “The whole 
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Btook he carried with him was eighty pieces of gold, and French 
silver to the value of five pounds in his pocket; his gold was 
quilled in his doublet; he went by post to lodgings in the 
Fauxliourg St. Germain, with un intent to rest that night, and the 
next day to find out his kindred: but the devil, that never sleeps, 
so ordered it, that two friars entered the chamber wherein he was, 
and welcoming hiine being bis countrymen, invited him to play, he 
innocently only intending diversion, till his supper was ready. 
But that was not their design, for having engaged him, they left 
him not as long as he was worth a groat, which, when they disco¬ 
vered, they gave him five pieces of his money until Be could 
recruit himself by his friends, which he did the next day; and 
from that tinyk for ward never played for a piece. It came to pass 
that seven^tears after, my husband being in Huntingdonshire, at a 
bowling-green, with many persons of quality, one in the company 
wns called Captain Taller. My husband, who had a very quick 
and piercing eye, marked him much, ns knowing bis face, and 
found, through his peruke wig, and scarlet cloak, and buff suit, 
that his name was neither Captain nor Taller, but the honest 
Jesuit called Friar Sherwood, that had cheated him of the greatest 
part of his money, and after had lent him the five pieces; so your 
father went to him, and gave him his five pieces, and said, 1 Father 
Sherwood, I know you, and you know this;' at which he was 
extremely surprised, and begged of your father not to discover 
him, for his life was in danger.” 

Lady Funshawc’s first child was a son, who died an infant of a 
few days old. At this time, her husband had been obliged to leave 
her, which, being their first separation, under critical circum¬ 
stances, affected her very much, and she was ill for a considerable 
time. He sent for her, to come to him at Bristol; and when Bhe 
arrived, “ lie with all expressions of joy received me iu his arms, 
and gave me a hundred pieces of gold, saying, ‘ I know that thou, 
that keeps my heart so well, will keep my fortune, which from this 
time I will ever put into thy hands, as God shall bless me with 
increase/ And now I thought myself a perfect queen, and my 
hushand so glorious a crown, that 1 more vulued myself to be called 
by his name than born a princess, for 1 knew him very wise and 
very good, and his soul doated on me, upon which confidence I will 
tell you what happened. My Lady Rivers, a brave woman, and 
one that had suffered many thousand pounds loss for the king, 
and whom I had a great reverence for, and she a kindness for me 
as a kinswoman, iu discourse she tnaitly commended the know¬ 
ledge of state affairs, and that some women were very happy in a 
good understanding thereof, and that none was at first sight more 
capable than I. In the night she knew there came a post from 
Paris from the queen, and that she would be extremely glad to 
hear what the queen commanded the king in order to his affairs; 
saying, if 1 would ask my husband privately, he would tell me 
what he found in the packet, and I might tell her. 1 that was 
young and innocent, and to that day had never in my mouth what 
news, began to think there was more iu inquiring irto public 
affairs than 1 thought of, and that it being a fashionable thing 
would make me more beloved of my husband, if that had been 
possible, than I was. When my husband returned home from 
council, after welcoming me, as his custom ever was, he went 
with liis handful of papers into his Btudy for an hour or more; i 
followed him ; he turned hastily, anil naid, 1 What wouldst thou 
have, my life ?’ 1 told him, 1 heard the prince had received a 

packet from the queen, and I guessed it was that in his hand, ami 
I desired to know what was in it. lie smilingly replied, ‘ My 
love, I will immediately come to thee, pray thee go, for I am very 
busy/ When he enme out of his closet, I revived my suit; he 
kissed me, and talked of other things. At supper I would cat 
nothing; he as usual sal by me, and drank often to me, which 
was lus custom, and was full of discourse to company that was at 
table. t Going to bed, 1 asked again, and said 1 could not believe 
he loved me if he refused to tell me all he knew—but he answered 
nothing, hut stopped my mouth with kisses, bo we went to bed, 

I cried, and he went to sleep. Next morning, early, as bis custom 
was, lie called to rise, but ^egan to discourse with me first, to 
which I made no reply; he rose, came on the other Bide of the bed, 
and kissed me, and drew the curtains softly, and went to court. 
Wbcu he cume borne to dinner, he presently came to me, as was 
usual, and when 1 had him by the band, I said, ‘ Thou dost not 
care to see me troubled/ to whiclf he, taking me in his arms, 
answered, ' My dearest soul, nothing on earth can afflict me like 
that, and when you asked me of my business, it was wholly out of 
my powef to satisfy thee : for my life andjortune shall be thine, 
and every thuught of my heart in which the trust 1 am in njay not 
be revealed; but my honour is mv own, which I cannot preserve, i 


if I communicate the prince’s affairs; and pray thee with thia 
answer rest satisfied/ So great was his reuson and goodness, that 
upon consideration it made my folly appear to me so vile, that 
from that day until the day of his death, I never thought fit to aak 
him any business but what he communicated freely to me in order 
to his estate or family.” 

The plague increased so much in Bristol during the summer of 
1645, that the prince and all his retinue went to Barnstaple. 
“ But the prince’s affairs calling him from that place, we went to 
Launceston, in Cornwall, and thither came very many gentlemen 
of that county to do their duties to hia highness.” 11 From 
thence the court removed to Pendennis Castle, some time com¬ 
manded by Sir Nicholas Slanning, who lost his life bravely in the 
king’s service, and left an excellent name behind him.” Another 
remove was considered necessary; the prince crossing from the 
Lands-end to the Scilly Isles, folioned, among others, by Sir 
Richard Funshawe and kin wife. Beaidea being obliged to leave 
household valuables in the care of a false friend, who never 
accounted for them, (though Lady Panshawe estimated their value 
at 2001.) they were robbed on their passage. “ We having put all 
our present eBtate into two trunks, and carried them aboard with 
us in a ship commanded by Sir Nicholas Crispe, whose skill end 
honesty the master and seamen had no opinion of, my husband «u 
forced to appease their mutiny which his miscarriage caused; and 
taking out money to pay the seamen, that night following they 
broke open one of our trunks, and took out a bag of 60/. and a 
quantity of gold lace, with our best clothes and linen, with all my 
combs, gloves, and ribbons, which amounted to near 300/. more. 
The next day, after having been pillaged, and extremely sick, and 
big with child, I was set on shore almost dead in the Island of 
Scilly; when wc had got to our quarters near the oustle, where the 
prince lay, 1 went immediately to bed, which was so vile, that my 
footman ever lay in a better, and we had but three in the whole 
house, which consisted of four rooms, or rather partitions, two low 
rooms, and two little lofts, with a ladder to go up : in one of these 
they kept dried fish, which was his trade, and in this my husband's 
two clerks lay, one there was for my sister, and one for myself, 
and one amongst the rest of the servants; but when 1 waked in 
the morning, I was so cold I knew not what to do; but the day¬ 
light discovered that my bed was near swimming with the sea, 
which the owner told us afterwards it never did so but at spring¬ 
tide. With this we were destitute of clothes, and meat, and fuel 
—for half the court, to serve them a month; they were not to be 
had in the whole island, and truly we begged our daily bread of 
God, for wo thought every meal our last. The council sent for 
provisions to France, which served us, but they were bad, and a 
little of them; then, nfter three weeks and odd days, we set sail 
for the Isle of Jersey, where wc safely arrived, praised be God, 
beyond the belief of all the beholders from that island; for the 
pilot not knowing the way into^he harbour, sailed over the rocks, 
but being spring-tide, and by chance high water, God be praised, 
his highness and all of us came safe ashore through so great a 
danger. Sir George Carteret was lieutenant-governor of the 
island, under my lord St, Albans, a man formerly bred a sea-boy, 
and born in that islaud, the brother’s sou of Sir Philip Carteret, 
whose younger daughter he afterwards married. He endeavoured, 
with all liis power, to entertain his highness and court with all 
plenty and kindness possible, both which the island afforded, and 
what was wanting he sent for out of France.” 

Lady Fanslmwe’s second child was borii in Jersey. Sir Richard 
lost his situation when the prince went from Jersey to Paris. He 
afterwards went over to Caen, and from theuce sent his wife to 
.England, to try and raise money out of the wreck of their fortunes. 
" This wasa the first time I bud taken a journey without your 
father, and the first manage of business he ever put into my 
bands, in which 1 thank God 1 had complete success; for lodging 
in Fleet-street, at Mr. Kates the watchmaker, with my sister 
Boteler, I procured by the means of Colonel Copley, a great par¬ 
liament man, vrhoBe wife had formerly been obliged to our family, 
a paBS for your father to come and compound for 300/., which was 
a part of my fortune. When your father was come he was very 
private in London, for he was in daily fears to be imprisoned before 
he could raise money to go back again to jus master, who was not 
then in a condition to maintain him.” 

While Charles I. was at Hampton Court, shortly before hie 
execution, Lady Fanshawc “ went tln^c times to pay my duty to 
him, both as I was the daughter of his servant, and the wife of hia 
servant. The last time I ever saw him, when I took my leave, 1 
could not refrain weeping: when be had ^saluted me, 1 prayed to 
God to preserve bis majesty with long life and happy yean; ha 
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) atted me on the c&eek, and said, ‘ Child, if God plcaseth it ahali 
leso, but both yon and I must submit to God’s will, and you 
/ now in what hands I am in,’ then turning to your father, he 
laid, ‘Be suro, Dick, to tell my son all thul 1 have said, and 
deliver those letters to my wife; pray God bless her 1 I hope I 
shall do welland taking him in his arms, said, 1 Thou hast ever 
been an honest man, and 1 hope God will bless thee, and make 
thee a happy servant to my son, whom I have charged in my letter 
to continue his love and trust to you;’ adding, ‘ I do promise you, 
that if ever 1 aav restored to my dignity 1 will bountifully reward 
you both for your service and sufferings.’ Thus did we part from 
that glorious sun, that within a few months after was murdered, to 
the grief of all Christians that were not forsaken by God.’’ 

We reluctantly pass over Lady Fanshnwe's adventures, as told 
by herself, for our space is limited. She followed her husband to 
France, where she lived for some time in Paris amongst the suite 
of the royal refugees. Sir Richard then sent her to England once 
more, to try to raise money. She afterwards met him in Ireland, 
where they spent some months, living in a house near Cork. The 
news of Cromwell coming over to reduce Ireland compelled them 
to shift their quarters. “ During this time," she says, in her own 
exquisitely unaffected language, " I had, by the fall of a stumbling 
horse (beiug with child), broke my left wrist, which, because it 
was ill-set, put me to great and long pain, and 1 was in my bed 
when Cork revolted. By chance that day my husband was gone 
on business to Kinsalc: it was in the beginning of November, 
1650. At midnight 1 heard the great guns go oft', and thcroupou 
I called up my family to rise, which I did as well as I could in that 
condition. Hearing lamentable shrieks of men, women, and 
children, I asked at a window the cause; they told me they were 
all Irish, stripped and wounded, and turned out of the town, and 
that Colonel Jeifrics, with some others, had possessed themselves 
of the town for Cromwell.’’ She obtained a pass from Jeffries, but 
Cromwell was disappointed, when he was informed that the 
Fansliawes had been allowed to escape. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe was sent hv the prince (now diaries II.) 
to Spain, with letters to Philip IV., and his ambassadors at the 
Spanish court—Lord Cottmgton and Sir Edward Ilyde. On 
their voyage, the ship in which they sailed was menaced by a 
Turkish galley. The women were ordered to keep below. “ This 
beast (the captain) locked me up in the cabin: i knocked and 
called long to no purpose, until at length the cabin-boy came and 
opened the door. I, ull in tears, begged him to be so good as to 
give me his blue thrum cap he wore, and his tarred coal ; which he 
did, and I gave him half-a-crown; and putting them on, and 
flinging away my night-clothes, 1 crept up softly, and stood upon 
the deck by my husband's side, as free from sickness un<t fear as, 
I confess, from discretion: but it wus'the effect of that passion 
which I could never master.” 

The “ Turks’ man-of-war” tacked about, unwilling to engage; 
and, “when your father saw it convenient to retreat, looking upon 
me, he blessed himself, and snatched me up in his arms, snying, 

‘ Good God! that love can make this change I’ and, though lie 
seemingly chid me, he would laugh at it os often as he remembered 
that voyage." 

Sir Richard Fanshawe was unsuccessful in his mission to the 
Spanish court, which was to raise a sum of money. He returned 
to France towards the end of the year 1050. He afterwards 
joined Charles II. and the royalist forces in Scotland, while his 
wife went secretly to London. Here she remained seven months, 
“and in that time I did not go abroad seven times.” At last she 
received intelligence that her husband was taken prisoner ut the 
bnttie of Worcester. lie was brought to London, and kept “ in a 
little room in a bowling-green,” at Whitehall; und, during his 
imprisonment, Lady Fanshawe “failed not constantly logo, when 
the doek struck four in the morning, with a dark lantern in my 
hand, all alone and on foot, from my lodging in Chancery-lane, to 
Whitehall, in ut the entry that went out of King-street into the 
bowling-green. There I would go under his window, and softly 
call him; he (after the first time excepted) never failed to put out 
his head at the first call. Thus we talked together; and some¬ 
times 1 was so wet with the rain, that it went in at my neck and 
out at my heels. He directed me how I should make my ad¬ 
dresses, which I ever did, to their general, Cromwell, who had a 
great respect for your father, and would have bought him off to his 
service upon any terms."’ 

By her exertions, Sir Richard was allowed to go out on bail. 
During the whole term of Cromwell’s protectorate, they lived in 
retirement, in different parts of England, but mostly in London; 
be, at one time, being forbidden to go five miles beyond the 


metropolis. During this period of eight years, both Sir Richard 
and Lady Fanshawe suffered from personal illnesses and family 
bereavements. On the news of Cromwell’s death, in 1658, Sir 
Richard, on pretence of becoming tutor to the sou of the Eurl of 
Pembroke, whilst on his travels, obtained leave to quit England. 
Lady Fanshawe tried to get leave to join him, but was told that 
her husband had obtained his liberty by a trick, but that neither 
she nor her children should stir- She then went to the office 
where passes were granted; and, “ with as ill mien and tone as I 
could express, I told a fellow 1 found in the office, that 1 desired a 
pass for*l’aris to go to my husband. 1 Woman, what is your hus¬ 
band and your name V * Sir,’ Buid 1, with many courtesies, ‘ he 
is a young merchant, and my name is Ann Harrison.’ [Her 
maiden name.] ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ it will cost you a erpwn.’ Said 

I, ‘ That is a great sum for me; but pray put in a man 1 , my maid, 
and three childrenall which he immediately did, telling me a 
malignant would give him five pounds for such a pass. 

“ I thanked him kindly, and so went immediately to my lodg¬ 
ings ; and with my pen I made the great II of Harrison two //, 
and the rrs an,«, and the i an *, and the a an A, and the o a w, 
so completely that none could find out the change. With all 
speed 1 hired a barge, and that night, at six o'clock, I went to 
Gravesend, and from thenee by coach to Dover, where, upon my 
arrival, the searchers came and demanded my pass, which they 
were to keep for their discharge. When they had read it, they 
said, ‘Madam, you may go when you please.’ But, says one, ‘ 1 
little thought they would give a pass to so great a malignant, 
especially in so troublesome a time as this.’ ” She got over to 
Calais, and had narrowly escaped detention; for, her leaving 
London having been known, “ a post was sent to stay me.” 

Sir Richard and Lady Fanshawe had an interview with Charles 

II. , at Combes, near Paris. At the restoration, they returned 
with him to England. “So great were the acclamations and 
numbers of people, that it reached like one street from Dover to 
Whitehall. We lay that night at Dover, and the next day we went 
in Sir Arnold Brem’s coach towards London, where, on Sunday 
night, we came to a house in the Savoy. My niece, Fanshawe, 
then lay in the Strand, where 1 stood to sec the king’s entry with 
his brothers,—surely the most pompous show that ever was ; 
for the hearts of all men in this kingdom moved ut his 

Sir Richard Fanshawe was returned to Parliament for the 
university of Cambridge. He was afterwards sent to Portugal 
twice, on special missions; and, in 1664, was appointed ambassa¬ 
dor to the court of Madrid. In 1665 he was recalled, through the 
intrigues (as Lady Fanshawe affirms) of “the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon und his party,” and the Earl of Sandwich sent in his 
place. After Sir Richard had introduced the earl to the Spanish 
court, and was preparing for his journey from Madrid to England, 
he ” was taken ill with an ague, but turned to malignant fever,” of 
which he died; and Lady Fanshnwe hud the melancholy task of 
sending his body to England ; where she herself, with her family, 
shortly afterwards arrived. 

The rest of her life was spent in seclusion, ller affections, 
deprived of their chief, concentrated themselves on her family, and 
for the use of her son she wrote her autobiography. She died on 
the 20th of January, lOflg, in her fifty-fifth year. 

MEDITATIONS ON TOBACCO. 

Why should wc so much despyse 
So good ami holy an exercise, 

As dailie and late 
To meditate 

Where w'e drink tobacco ? 

The earthen pype, so liilie whyte, 

Doth show thou art a mortall wighte ; 

Yea, even suclie 
Rrocke with a tuche: 

• Thus thiuk, thru drink tobacco. 

And when the srnonk ascends on hye, 

Think on this earthlieYacitye 
Of worldlie stuff, 

Gon with a puff: 

Thus think, then drink tobacco. 

Lnstlie the ashes left behind 
Doe duylic serve to move the mind, 

That ashes and dust 
Becume we must: 

, Thus think, then drink tobacco. 

From the fannatync MS. in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


no. in. 

yUElTIU&R. PROGRESS OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM, WITH ITS 
INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND. 

Thk announcement of Llie discovery of magnetic somnambulism, 
together with a string of facts corroborative of the power it con¬ 
ferred of supplying the deficiencies of medical science, caused a 
prodigious sensation in the French capital. Fashion again seized 
upon animal magnetism, and, ill spite of the opposition of the 
medical profession, whose members were at length compelled to 
yield, whilst many flf them began to practise the new art, every 
one flocked to the priestesses of somnambulism, to discover, from 
their oracles, the unknown disease with which he was afflicted. 
Two treatises, long since forgotten, were written to show that the 
Delphic oracles of old were given nndcr the effect of animal mag¬ 
netism ; one enthusiast even went so far as to allege that this was 
the agent employed by our Saviour in curing diseases. Extensive 
establishments were now formed for the convenience of magne- 
tisers, somnambulists, and their patients. Here the oracles were 
delivered by sleeping virgins, under the control of the directing 
magnetiser of eacli institution. Quacks and cheats, who had 
exhausted their former means of imposition, found a never-failing 
resource in magnetic somnambulism, which ought to have, been 
designated “ Pnysdgurism.” The more sensible portion of the 
community, and more especially the men of talent belonging to the 
plebeian order, threw excessive ridicule upon these establishments, 
which, however, were ultimately converted to the most disgust¬ 
ingly immoral purposes. 

Flattered by the success of his discovery, which, in his own 
opinion, ranked him among the best benefactors of the. human 
race, M. dc Puysegur spared no exertions in bringing it to per¬ 
fection ; thereby udding, as he believed, fresh wreaths to tlio.se 
which already shaded his brow. lie had now numerous disciples, 
who soon became competitors. Each, in search of new effects, 
advanced in a path of his own making; but every path so made 
converged to the common centre of psychological absurdity, which 
now covers animal magnetism with a hard and think crust, that 
conceals tiie real gem, and, from the difficulty of its removal, has 
Hitherto proved an obstacle to the impartial examination of the 
latter. 

Meanwhile, the reign of Louis XV. having closed, his grandson, 
Louis XVI. had ascended the French throne. This was a virtuous 
but weak prince, with good intentions, but unable to resist a tor¬ 
rent which had been gradually swelling under the misgoveriiment 
of his predecessors, and was rendy to sweep away the French 
monarchy. The finances of the country had been exhausted by 
the profligate expenditure of Louis XIV. and his successor Louis 
XV. This latter king had reigned as if all he cared about was the 
holding together of the monarchy during his lifetime. Tiie nobles 
had also imperceptibly undermined the inner foundations of the 
formidable barrier that protected their order, to which the clergy 
were naturally united. The bondsmen of feudal despotism had, in 
the mean time, acquired some, knowledge of their social rights. 
The plebeian order were more than ever bowed to the earth with 
the weight of the. state burthens, whilst the ptivileged nobles were 
in the enjoyment of patents and pensions, and of certain 
imposts gruntfd to them by the monarch, and levied upon objects, 
not only of luxury, but of necessity, consumed by the people. As 
a climax to these evils, the national bankruptcy, long inevitable, 
notwithstanding tiie exertions of that political quack and over¬ 
rated statesman, M. Necker, the faster of the celebrated Madame 
de Staid, became a reality, and hundreds of thousands of families 
■were ruined. All these circumstances concurred to rouse the 
despairing energies of the suffering people, and the external 
pressure upon the edifice which separated the orders became so 
strong that the barrier fell inward witA a tremendous crash, 
crushing and destroying, as it fell, the whole ordcs of nobles, and 
with them the priests,—both of whom it had originally protected, 
—and eveu redfchiug and overturning the thruue itself. The 
populace sprang upon the prostrate ruins, destroying those indi¬ 


vidual nobles and clergy who had escaped. The French revolution 
had now broken out, and Anarchy commenced her reign of terror 
and blood. 

Like others of his order, the Marquis de Puysegur was 
obliged to atteud to his personal safety. His practice of animal 
magnetism was therefore suspended until more favourable times. 
The same cause put an end to the labours of all contemporary 

{ irofessors of the same art, and the practice of somnambulism was 
mown only by name as a thing which had existed. 

During the exacerbation of tiie revolutionary fiever, animal 
magnetism slept the slumber of neglect, without evincing either 
somnambulism or somniloquacity. Hut a new order of things 
arose. The genius of Napoleon Uonaparte having overthrown 
anarchy, constructed a strong and protecting government, which 
admitted to a certain station, in the new form which society had 
naturally assumed in France, the still surviving remnant of the old 
order of nobles. No sooner wus the imperial government esta¬ 
blished, than the Marquis de Puysegur assumed his magnetic 
labours, and tbe mysteries of somnambulism began once more to 
exercise a certain influence, especially among the fair sex,—an 
influence not almost exclusively confined, as before, to high-born 
lords and dames, but extending to all classes. The art of magne¬ 
tising had soon many eminent professors, who, refining upon the 
labours of M. dc Puysegur, hut acting with no better discrimina- 
tion, have, in the course of tiie Inst thirty years, raised animal 
magnetism to the eminence upon which it now stands, as an object 
of merited ridicule to the whole world. 

Italians and Germans have brought their concurrent labours in 
aid of the pretended science. The exaggerated and credulous en¬ 
thusiasm of the first, and the no less dangerous transcendentalism 
of the last, have become the allies of the delusions of somnambu¬ 
lism ; and, united with the mysticism iu which the weak-minded 
always delight, have produced that system of imposture which has 
deceived many men of understanding, and made them believe in 
effects which would have shaken the belief of the most credulous, 
even in the barbarous limes, when men of learuiug and talent 
believed iu magic and witchcraft. 

Amongst these pretended effects, wc may designate the follow¬ 
ing:—Tiie unlettered somnambulist, under the iuliueucc of 
magnetic sleep, can not only delect disease which is imperceptible 
to tiie medical practitioner, but point out the means of cure. 
During tiie operation of magnetic sleep, the somnambulist can 
perfectly and distinctly perceive, and understand, the whole of the 
internal organs mid complicated machinery of the human body, or 
that of any unimn!: she—for, as we hayt stated, tiie somnambulists 
arc generally girls—can likewise see through u thick wall; she can 
also sec anv objects, or read writing presented to or laid upon her 
abdomen, iter hack, or any other part of her body, her eyes being 
closed till tiie while. Tiie sleeper, glider magnetic influence, will' 
possesses the gift of somnambulism, can actually read tiie past, the 
present, and sometimes the future, anil also the uiugneliscr's 
thoughts, replying in un audible voice to questions lie ltus asked 
only mentally ; for there is between the magnetiser and every 
person he magnetises, whether the latter be gifted with somnam¬ 
bulism or not, a psychological connexion,—or “ a communion of 
souls,’’ as it lias been termed. Tiie magnetiser possesses an 
absolute power for ever over tl.e mind of u person he bus mine 
magnetised, “ having subdued that mind to the. volition of his 
ownand this influence extends to any distance, from a 
nciglibouiiiig room to tiie remotest ports of the earth. Thus, 
at his will, the maguetiser can operate upon his unconscious 
patient, thousands of miles off,— produce sleep,—and, if the thus 
magnetised person possess the fueulty of somnambulism, force ati 
audible reply to %ny question asked mentally -, the “ communion 
of souls” defying the restraint imposed by the space of distance. 
The magnetiser has equally the power of depriving the magnetised, 
whether near or at distance, of all sensation. 

It will hardly be credited that these wonders (our account of • 
which is in no wise exaggerated) form points of the sinccrest faith 
among the believers in the animal magnetism of which we have 
offered a sketch. Though, perhaps, Dr. Eliiotson lias not avowed 
his belief in llie.se facts so ojiciily as we have stated them, still Ins 
experiments at the North London Hospital »were intended to 
furnish evidence of every one of them; ana much evil would have 
ensued, hod not Mr. Wakley delected and exposed the imposition 
practised, by the pretended somnambulists, ffjion the doctor. We 
have u high respect for Dr. Eliiotson ; we consider him a clever 
and useful practitioner, likely to have occupied one of the highest 
stations in his profession, but for this unwonted credulity, and its 
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result. If, instead of believing in the mysticism, and, in many 
eases, attaching an nndao importance to effects resulting from 
faith in animal magnetism,—that is to say, from the workings of 
the excited imagination,—he had cnlmly examined Mesmerism, 
and its real power of action, as the mere physical effect of a phy¬ 
sical cause, and divested of its psychological and all other won¬ 
ders, he would have rendered good service to science. 

One of the most popular writers on animal magnetism is the 
late M. Bertrand, who long professed it in Paris, and by whom, 
through the agency of one of his somnambulists, many extraordi¬ 
nary cures are said to have been effected, and the peace and honour 
of many families preserved. The work written by M. de Puysdgur, 
though very explanatory, is nevertheless scarcely intelligible ; and, 
as a literary and scientific production, is far below that of the Baron 
Dupotet, which has, of late, been most severely handled by a very 
clever contemporary. 

M. Bertrand docs not deny that, without entire faith, the ope¬ 
rations of animal magnetism are powerless; whence we may infer 
a further admission, that its singular results arise from the mere 
action of an imagination too feeble to support the strength and 
weight of reason. But then he goes to the full length of the 
psychological absurdity connected with the art, and admits the 
power of magnetising at a distance, by which he defeats his own 
argument. If the magnetiser operate at a great distance, the 
magnetised must be unconscious of his intention of doing so, 
unless he has previously announced such intention, which it is not 
the practice to do: therefore, no aid can accrue to the operator 
from the workings of the patient’s imagination. Again, if, as M. 
Bertrand would lead his readers to believe, magnetism be a spi¬ 
ritual essence, acting upon a corresponding but weaker spiritual 
essence, surely neither physical action is required to make it set, 
nor can it be the cause of physical action. Now, although it is 
true that the magnetiser who operates at a distance is said to do so 
by the mere power of his will, and without muscular action, the 
person unconsciously magnetised is affected with sleep, sometimes 
with somnambulism, or with headaeh, or with pain in any of the 
limbs or organs, or with insensibility to pain, or even with 
syncope. In either of these cases,—admitting their truth, for the 
sake of argument,—the action must he physical, not spiritual, and 
similar to any other action that either causes or removes bodily 
disease, because spiritual causes can yield only spiritual effects. 
It therefore follows that animal magnetism, if it exist, must he a 
form or condition of matter, and net a spiritual essence. This 
leads us to the further fact, that, although it may he governed by 
unknown laws, it cannot p issibly produce any result contrary to 
those laws of matter which are known to us, because nature never 
impedes her own legislation. It is therefore clear that all the 
wonders of animal magnetism, which are violations of natural 
laws, have no existence. < 

As an instance of the inconsistency often shown hy men labour¬ 
ing under hallucinations, such as those shown nt the North 
London Hospital, we must call attention to the fact that Dr. 
Elliotson, in a work written by him on Human Physiology, after 
a clever exposition of the anatomical and physiological blunders 
committed by the somniloquent impostors, who, under the mag¬ 
netic influence, pretend to detect and prescribe for diseases, states, 
as Btrong evidence against the reality of their pretended faculty, 
that, in their medical treatment, they pursue the practice of the 
country they are in ; and that, for the same disorder which in 
France would be combated by them with ptisans and leeches, they 
would, in F.ngland, direct the ordeal of calomel and port wine. 

It has been observed, that, iu France, no physician of any emi¬ 
nence has avowed the practice of animal magnetism. Such 
practice has been rejected by Magendie, Dubois, Broussais, 
Raspail, Fariset, Mare, and many ethers. Every medical man 
who has avowed the practice of animal magnetism, and the won¬ 
ders attributed to it by M. de Puysegur and his contemporaries 
and successors, has been of mediocre professional reputation, and 
generally deficient in professional skill as well as in general philo¬ 
sophy. The only thing to bo lamented in the general rejection of 
the magnetic theory by the most eminent men of the day is, that, 
in their just indignation against its lies and absurdities, they have 
overlooked that wKieh, had it been submitted to proper examina¬ 
tion, would have been found really worth their attention. 

The continental 'professors of animal magnetism and their 
patients, and somnambulists, have, during the last five-and-twenty 
years, generally formed a body of dupes and impostors. More 
frequently the processors have been the former ; and the fruits of 
their too easy credulity have- been published to the world as well 


authenticated facts. Certain it is that, up to the present day, the 
practice of magnetic somnambulism has aided neither the science 
of medicine nor any other branch of human knowledge ; nor has 
it produced any known and acknowledged benefit to the human 
race. A few years since, a commission was appointed to examine, 
and report to the national institute of France, upon the existeuce 
and effects of animal magnetism. This* commission was mis¬ 
managed : the avowed belie-.ers in psychological magnetism, 
appointed, wore numerous; and the other members were induced 
to withdraw in disgust. The magnetists, therefore, had it all their 
own way, and, instead of a condemnatory, a laudatory report was 
made, in which not a single attribute claimed hy the Mesmerism of 
Puysegur and his followers, was disavowed. S^ill the members of 
the commission did not commit themselves by any specific acknow¬ 
ledgments : ail was generalized, but animal magnetism, bearing 
its miraculous plumage, was admitted to be a reality. Until very 
lately, this mysterious science was unable to gain a second footing 
in England. At leDgth, however, it claimed the rights of British 
hospitality, and wag lodged for a time at the North London Hos¬ 
pital. Thanks to the editor of the “ Lancet,” its monstrous and 
absurd assumptions have been reduced to their real value, and 
many weak-minded individuals thereby saved from dangerous 
delusions. 

11 But,” will the reader naturally urge, “ what, after all, if 
animal magnetism ?” By reading our two next articles, he will 
find his question answered hy all the information we are able to 
give. 

SPRING. 

Ilan., welcome Spring ! delightful Spring ! 

Thy joys are now begun : 

Earth’s frozen chains are rent in twain 
By yonder glorious sun. 

The dews of eve, on meadows green. 

And waving blades of corn, 
lake diamonds set in emeralds sheen, 

Are twinkling in the morn. 

•* Sweet Spring! 

In thee the snowdrop finds a grave ; 

Meanwhile the primrose pale 
Grows sweetly on Ihe sunny hank ; 

The daisy in the vale 
With golden eye looks beautiful; 

Young trees fresh odours fling,— 

Their incense rises to the skies 
In worshipping the Spring. 

Sweet Spring! 

All living things that life enjoy 
Are now instinct with love: 

In pairs fond creatures woo on earth, 

In pairs they woo above. 

The echoing woods in music speak. 

As winged minstrels sing. 

Uniting heaven and earth with song 
In welcoming the Spring. 

Sweet Spring 1 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, all 
Their lesson read tr man, 

il 

And teach him sorrow’s not the end 
Of Heaven’s benignant plan: 

However great our cares may be, 

However deep their sting, 

Like Winter’s storms they pass away, 

And welcome glorious Spring. 

• Sweet Spring! 
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FORAGERS. 

The reader must, we think, have observed amongst the various 
classes which compose that curious piece of mosaic work called 
society, one of a particularly puzzling sort of character. 11 is com¬ 
posed of persons, and very respectable-looking persons too, who 
contrive to live, and lire well, without any visible or known means 
of doing so. Out there is a means for all that, and we know the 
trick of the thiug. These persons forage : they brat about for a 
living, in a way which we hope presently to illustrate in a very 
plain, if not a satisfactory maimer. 

In the course of our life we have personally known three perfect 
specimens of tluydnss of persons we speak of. Three only ! but 
they were splendid geniuses in their several ways. We say in their 
tcveral ways ; because, though of precisely the same genus, and 
though proceeding on precisely the same principles, they were 
somewhat different both in their character and special modes of 
operation. # 

The first of these—we range them according to the chronological 
order of our acquaintance with them—was Dick Spelter, as he was 
familiarly called by his coevals; but our acquaintance with him 
having been in our younger years, and merely through his sons, 
who were our schoolfellows, we called him, with a respect for our 
elders becoming our years, Mister Spelter. 

Dick, who was at this time somewhere about forty-five years of 
age, was a personage of rather tall stature, hut somewhat bent. 
He stooped a little—a consequence, we believe, of intense mental 
application to the object of circumventing the difficulties oftlie day. 
His eye was always on the ground, and he was always busied in 
thought, even as he wound his way through the busiest streets 
of the city. Neither the hustling nor jostling of passing people, 
nor the perils of coach and cart, could for a moment withdraw 
him from the profound abstraction by which lie seemed always 
engrossed. The countenance of this prince of foragers, for so we 
reckon him, was a peculiar one. It had a startling sinister look ; 
proceeding, chiefly, from a habit he had acquired of galhciiug a 
large portion of his optical information by the tail of his eye, by 
side-long glances. This sinister expression was also heightened 
by an habitual grin, which lie intended, we dare say, tor a smile, and 
which on any other countenance would, perhaps, actually have 
been such a thing; hut on his it was the most nlarniiug-lnnking 
thing imaginable—cunning, sly, and roguish. Altogether, Dick's 
countenance, both in form and expression, bore a si range resem¬ 
blance to that of an overgrown cat: it exhibited the same indica¬ 
tions of a deep, designing, and treacherous nature. Hut the 
resemblance just spoken of held good in other particulars besides. 
Dick was quiet and demure, spoke little, and made uo noise what¬ 
ever of any kind. His step was slow, deliberate ami measured, 
light and stealthy. He rather glided than walked, and when in 
motion always carried his hands behind him beneath the skirts of 
his coot. Thus it was that he might have been seen skipping 
noiselessly, and you would imagine, unobserved, through the 
streets, but Dick was wide awake. He had all his eyes about him, 
or, at least, the corners of them, and nothing could escape their 
vigilance ; they were in quest of prey. Dick, in short, was whnt is 
called a deep one, and a sly one to boot. 

At the time we knew Mr. Spelter, Mr. Spelter was doing 
nothing; that is, he was not engaged in any business, nor occu¬ 
pied by any employment: yet Mr. Spelter had no other ostensible 
means of living, not the smallest; and yet, ngain, Mr. Spelter and 
his family lived well and comfortably. They wanted for nothing, 
neither food nor raiment. There was a man of talent for you 1 
Why we, oumelves, while we record the fact, are overwhelmed with 
admiration of his genius—of the genius of that man who could rear 
up a family, a large family on-nothing' 

When fie said that Mr. Spelter, when we knew him, was doing 
nothing, we will, of course, be understood in a particular and 
limited sense. He doing nothing! Mr. Spelter was doing /m 
immense deal. He was the busiest man in the busy city to which 
he belonged ; how else could hjs have done what he did ? Main¬ 
tained his family genteelly*without the vulgar aid of coin, the 
resource of your common-place ideal men. Dick’B notions were 
much too sublime for this. He created something, and something 
substantial too, out of nothing,—never stooped to inferior practice. 

Mr. Spelter, however, although rfbt engaged in any regular 
business during the time we enjoyed the honour of his acquaint¬ 
ance, had been so at one period of his life ; but what that haziness 
won, when of where he carried it on, we neve% knew,—nor did any 
body else. No one could tell what he had been, although there 
was a pretty genera} though vague idea, that he had been some¬ 


thing or other somewhere or sometime. This, indeed, is a never- 
ubsent feature in the cases of all his class. They have always 
started in the world in the regular way, hut have, some way or 
other, always fallen through it. 

It would gratify the reader, we dare say, if wo could give him 
“a swatch o’ Spelter’s way,”—if we would give a detailed speci¬ 
men of his proceedings in the way of foraging; but we must at 
ouce declare that we cannot do this. His ways were mysterious; 
you only saw results. AH that we can say about the matter is, 
then, that his house never wanted abundance «f the creature- 
comforts of life : there were hams, cheeses, kits of butter, boxes 
of candles and soap,—everything, in short, necessary to good 
housekeeping, and in never-failing, never-ending supply. But 
where they came from, or how obtained, who could tell I—we 
never could, nor could we ever even form a conjecture on the 
subject. There they were, and that is all we can say about them. 
We have reason, however, to believe that Dick did sometimes sail 
rather near the wind in some of his catering expeditions ; that is, 
that some of his transactions liad a shade—just a shade or so—of 
swindling in their complexion. We linve heard tlint something 
approaching to this was the character of a particular case of a Hack 
of potatoes, which Dick had somehow or other come across. Be 
this as it may, there certainly were some unpleasant consequences 
attending thia affair. Dick was actually pursued—not at law, for 
nobody ever dreamt of throwing away money in pursuing Dick at 
law,—but in his own proper person, and by the proper person of 
the owner of the potatoes. On time occasion, Dick, being hard 
pressed, took to the roof of his own house through a skylight; for 
the enemy lmd made a lodgment even in the very heart of his 
domicile ; and escaped, after exhibiting sundry feats of fearlessness 
and agility in skipping along steep roofs and scrambling over airily 
situated cliiinncj'K, all at the height of some hundred feet from the 
ground. It is said that the potato-man had the temerity to give 
Dick chase over a roof or two, but soon ahaudoned the pursuit, as 
equally hopeless as dangerous. 

The next in order of our foragers ia Sandy l.orimcr. Although 
pursuing the same, peculiar walk in life, and tiding on precisely the 
sume principles as Dick, Sandy was, in other respeets, a totally 
different man. He, again, was a stout, hold, noisy personage, 
with an imposing presence, and loud, hearty voice. Dick earned 
his points by circumvention ; Sandy by a cnup-da-mabi. Ho 
advanced boldly on his prey, pounced on it nt once, and boro it 
off in triumph. He did the thing by open, fearless—we suppose 
we must call it—effrontery. Sarnly bail formed a general intimacy, 
not merely a trading acquaintance (mark the excellent policy of 
this,) with a large circle of dealers of all sorts,—grocers, butchers, 
bakers, ike. ike. ike. Being on this footing with these persons, he 
entered their premises, when on the hunt for provender, with a 
licarty freedom and familiarity of ^tanner that admirably facilitated 
his subsequent proceedings, and altogether deprived them of the 
power of denial. They could not, in fact, find in their hearts to 
refuse hiiu anything, even though perfectly conscious at the 
moment that they would never see a farthing of its value; his 
manner was so taking, so plausible, so mi posing. The impudent 
courage of the man, too, was admirable; beyond nil prui-e. The 
length of ft seore, either as to figures or tune, or both, never 
daunted him in the slightest degree, lie would enter the shop 
where the. fatal document existed, mid fare the. iuditer thereof 
witIi ns hold and unflinching a front as if the money was due to 
him ; and that shop he never left without adding something to tho 
dismal record of his obligation. 

His butcher’s shop, for instance,—where there was, to our 
certain knowledge, a score against him a yard long, and which had 
been standing for years,—he would enter with a shout, an hilarious 
roar, slap the butcher on the shoulder with n hearty thwa :k, and 
ask tiim what news ? He would then turn round on his heel, and 
commence a regular survey of all the tid-lnts exposed for side, 
praising and admiring everything lie saw. At length his wgjl- 
praelised eye selects a choice morsel. 

“ There, now, Mr. B.,” ho would say, advancing towards the 
article in question, “there, now, is what 1 would call a nice little 
roast. That does you credit. What may the weight he ?*’ 

The butcher instinctively takes it down p and puts it into the 
scale; not, however, with much alacrity, for he has certain mis¬ 
givings on the subject. But Kandy ne.ver»ininds this, though he 
secs it very well: he is not to he driven from his purpose by sulky 
looks. “Eleven pounds and a half, Mr. Loriracr,” at length 
says the butcher. * 

' " Boy,” says Sandy, addressing a little rigged urchin, who ia in 
wailing to carry for customers, “ take this out to my house;” and, 
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without giving the butcher time to adopt counteracting measures, 
should he have contemplated them, the beef was popped into the 
boy's tray, and despatched from the premises. This is one 
particular point in the forager’s practice. Another is, never to 
trust to the seller of an article sending it home to you, but always 
to see it despatched, beyond hope of recal, before leaving the shop 
yourself. These points Mr. Lorimer always carefully observed, 
and his success was commensurate with his forethought. 

Uesides catering for the family, however, Mr. Lorimer picked up 
a very tolerably independent living of his own; and this he 
accomplished by the following process. On entering a grocer’s 
shop, he is particularly struck with the rich look of a cut cheese 
that is lying on the counter, lie openly expresses his admiration 
of it, being on a familiar footing with the shopkeeper. He takes 
up the knife that is lying beside it, with a hearty, pleasant freedom 
of manner ; keeping the shopkeeper the while in play by an ani¬ 
mated conversation, lie cuts off a whacking slice, and despatches 
it, having probably asked his friend to toss him over a biscuit. 
Luncheon, then, has been se.eured, but something is wanted to 
wash it down. A glass of ale or a draught of porter is in request, 
but this lie cannot with a good grace ask where he has had his 
cheese. Indeed, there is no such opportunity us would warrant 
him in asking it. lie muslcutch some one of his numerous friends 
in the liquor line in the act, in the particular predicament, of 
bottling; and this a little perseverance, aided by a shrewd guess of 
the most likely places, enables him to accomplish. lie lias also 
acquired the free entrance (by what means wc know not) of a 
certain range of bonded cellars, where he can, occasionally, pick 
up a glass or two of choice wine, which, with a biscuit, and per¬ 
haps a slice of 1mm foraged in some other quarter, lie can make a 
pretty substantial pussover. 

Such, then, is Mr. Lorimer. 

The next on our list is Major Longson,—the civil, polite, well- 
informed, bowirtg-iuid-scrapiug Major Longson. By the way, we 
never knew precisely how lie acquired this same military title ; we 
rather think it vvas n local-militia honour, for the major’s name 
never appeared in any army-list. Be this as it may, however, 
major he wns always called, and liy no other title was ho, known. 

The major was an elderly man, grey -headed, and of a grave, 
thoughtful, and intelligent countenance ; mild and pleasant of 
speech—soft, smooth, and insinuating; hut he was a most deter¬ 
mined forager ami a perfect master of his business, which, how¬ 
ever, he conducted in a quiet, gentlemanly sort of way. In his 
mode of proceeding there wns a peculiarity which does not charac¬ 
terise the practice of the other two. The major dealt largely in 
sample*, —samples of wine, samples of clicese, samples of tea, 
samples of everything; but we suppose we must be more explicit. 
To be so, then. The major had a habit of making tours amongst 
the dealers in the articles named, and all others usctul in house¬ 
keeping, (the major was a bachelor, and had therefore no family to 
provide for, nobody but himself.) and in the most polite and engag¬ 
ing manner possible, requested a sample of some particular com¬ 
modity. It was at once given him; and if (he article was, say 
tea, he never failed to go home with at least a pound weight in his 
pocket; and so of all the other necessaries of which he stood in 
need. 

We have often been surprised at the singular talent which the 
major possessed of scenting out edibles, and that iu the most 
unlikely places. lie must either have had some wondeiful gift of 
nose, or some strange intuitive guiding power that conducted him 
to his prey. A friend of ours and an acquaintance of the niujor’s, 
at whose place of business he occasionally called, onco happened 
to have a small consignment of tig., from Smyrna sent to him. 
Our friend was iu a totally different line of business, dealing in 
nothing that would either eat or drink, lmt of this consignment he 
took charge, stowing tiic drums of figs into n small dark backroom 
that they might he out of harm’s way ; being too tempting an 
article to keep in on exposed place. But, of all the depredators 
whom our friend dreaded, there was no one whom he so much 
feared as the major, whose foraging habits he well knew. When 
he came, therefore, the door of the little apartment iu which the 
figs were stored was always carefully closed, and every allusion to 
the delicate fruit sedulously avoided iu his presence, t ain pre¬ 
caution ! Bootless anxiety ! One morning the major entered our 
friend’s counting-housc^vvith a peculiarly bland couutcnanre, and 
smiling and bowing, said,, he had been informed that Mr. S. had 
got a consignment of tigs! If perfectly convenient, lie would like 
to see them -,—he was extremely foud of tigs;—a fine wholesome 

fruit, ate. Her,. 

W c leave the reader to conceive our friend’s amazement and 


mortification on being thus addressed by the major—the man, of 
ail others, from whom he was mostdesirous to conceal the luscious 
treasure ; for he knew that he wonld not only carry off the usual 
sample for himself, but that he would come day after day, as long 
ns a fig remained, to get samples for his friends, (this, of course, 
fudge,) in an affected zeal to find purchasers for the consignee. 
AU this accordingly took place, and the major effected an entrance 
into the fig-room, carried off his sample, and returned to the charge 
next day; but, fortunately, the figs had been all disposed of and 
removed in the interim. Our friend could never cunceive where 
or how the major had obtained his intelligence in the case just 
mentioned; hut it was, after ail, only one of a thousand every whit 
as mysterious ami unaccountable. The major ugis evidently born 
with an intuitive talent for finding the depositories of good things, 
be these where they might: they could not escape him ; for his 
vigilance was great, his BCent unerring. 

Being fond of all sorts of delectable edibles, fish was, of course, 
on the major’s list; and he was, fortunately, so situated locally as 
to put a good deal of enjoyment of this kindln his way. He lived, 
in the first place, in a village situated on the sea-coast, several of 
the wealthier inhabitants of which kept pleasure-boats, with which 
they went frequently a-fishing for amusement. Now, the move¬ 
ments of these boats the major watched with a sharp and wary eye, 
so Hint they could not land a tail, on returning from a piscatory 
expedition, without his presence or his knowledge. Hovering 
Hbout on the coast, like a huge sea-gull, he pounced on the boat 
the moment it touched the strand ; having been seen, some time 
previously, lmwing, and scraping, and smiling to the party as they 
approached the shore. “ Pleasant day, gentlemen, for your ex¬ 
cursion ;—excellent sport, 1 hope—some beautiful fish, no doubt. 
Ah ! there now !”— (the major is now leaning over the gunwale, 
and pointing out with his cane some of the choicest specimens of 
the finny tribe which it contains,)—“ there is a lovely fish: three 
pound weight, if it’s an ounce. There is another beautiful fish, 
—and there—and there—and there ; all these are excellent.” The 
amateur fishermen take the hint, and the major is invited to take a 
few. He runs up to the house: in a twiukling a servant-girl, 
with a clean towel or a basin, is at the side of the boat, with the 
major's compliments to “ the gentlemen," and in another twin¬ 
kling a dozen of the best fish are on their way to the, major’s 
kitchen ! 

CURIOUS INSTANCE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 

A youN o man of fortune, who had led what is called so gay a 
life as considerably to injure both his health and fortune, was at 
length obliged to consult the physician upon the means of restor¬ 
ing at least the former. One of his priucipal complaints was the 
frequent presence of a set of apparitions, resembling a band of 
figures dressed in green, who performed iu his drawing-room n 
singular dance, to which he was compelled to bear witness ; though 
he knew, to his great annoyance, that the whole corps tie ballet 
existed only in his own imagination. Ilia physician immediately 
informed him, that lie had lived upon town too fast and too long 
not to require an exchange to a more healthy and natural course 
of life. He therefore prescribed a gentle course of medicine, but 
earnestly recommended to his patient to retire to his own house in 
the country, observe a temperate diet and early hours, practising 
regular exercise, on the same principle avoiding fatigue; and 
assured him that, by doing so, he might bid adieu to black spirits 
and white, blue, green, and grey, with all their trumpery. The 
patient observed the advice, and prospered, llis physician, after 
the interval of a month, received a grateful letter from him, ac¬ 
knowledging the success of his regimen. The green goblins had 
disappeared, and with them the unpleasant train of emotions to 
which their visits had given rise, and the patient had ordered his 
town-house to be disfurnished and sold, while the furniture was to 
be sent down to his residence in the country, where he wns deter¬ 
mined in future to spend his life, without exposing himself to the 
temptations of town. One would have supposed this a well-devised 
scheme for health. But, alas 1 no^sooner had the furniture of the 
London drawing-room been placed in order in the gallery of the 
old manor-house, than the former delusion returned in full force ! 
—the green figurantes, whom the patient’s depraved imagination 
had so long associated with these moveables, came capering und 
frisking to accompany them, exclaiming with great glee, as if the 
sufferer should have been rejoiced to see them—“ Here we all are ! 
here we all arc!” The visionary, if I recollect right, was so much 
shocked at their appearance, that he retired ubrosd, in despair that 
any port of Britain could shelter him from the daily persecution 
of this domestic ballet.— Sir fValter Seott, 
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THE HORSE-CHESNUTS OF THE PALAIS ROYAL. 

On the evening of the 12th of July 178!), the Parisians first 
learned that their favourite, N’ecker, had been banished from the 
court. The garden of the Palais Royal, which was the place of 
rendezvous of the agitators of that day, was thronged with citizens. 
All were in agitation and confusion. Indignation and wishes for 
revenge filled every breast, but no one dared to give vent to the 
thoughts which burned within him Suddenly a young man broke 
from the crowd, and mounting upon a table which had been placed 
for refreshments under the noble trees which then shaded the 
garden, he thus addressed the people : “ Let ns each wear a'green 
branch—for green is the colour of hope—and let us march against 
our oppressors.” m 

Popular indignation is like a train laid of gunpowder. Though 
fraught withlnighty mischief, it remains cold and quiet till the 
animating spark is applied which makes it burst forth with resist¬ 
less fury. Thus it was with the Parisians. The words of Camille 
Desmoulins (for it was he who had addressed them) were the 
enlivening spark j his hearers were seized with a sudden enthu¬ 
siasm that bore everything before it. They tore down the branches 
of the magnificent horse-chesnuts which hung above their heads ; 
they spent the following day in organizing their measures and 
supplying themselves with arms; and on July I-lth, with the 
horse-chesnut branches yet woven round their hats, they had 
attacked and taken the Baa tile. 

Those horse-chesnuts 1 Little did their planter think they would 
ever serve as emblems of liberty. In the year 1629, the Cardinal 
Richelieu began to build the magnificent palace, since called the 
Palais Royal; and in the central garden lie had planted horse- 
chesnut trees, then newly introduced into France j be having con¬ 
ceived the idea of having them trained so as to form one vnst 
canopy supported on arches, to throw a refreshing shade over the 
whole garden. The Cardinal was then in the zenith of his power; 
a body guard hnd just been appointed to attend him; lie had 
triumphed over his enemies; and, in fact, ruled France more 
despotically than any absolute monarch, lie said himself, that 
whatever he willed he did ; and as he willed to make his horsc- 
chesnuts magnificent trees, all that man could do, aided by un¬ 
bounded power and unlimited wealth, was done. It is said that 
the Cardinal expended .100,000 francs upon this garden, and that 
it amply repaid the wealth and labour bestowed upon it. 

In this garden Louis XIII, delighted t» walk with his favourite 
minister ; and when Richelieu died he left it and the palace to his 
sovereign. Louis died a few months after the Cardinal, ami the 
palace, the name of which was now changed from the Palais 
Cardinal to the Palais Royal, becamUthe favourite resilience of Anne 
of Austria, mother of Louis XIV., during his minority. Under 
the shade of these trees did that much-praised monarch imbibe his 
first lessons of tyranny from the nrtful Mazarin ; under these trees 
were those measures devised which led to all the trouhles of the 
Fronde j and in this garden Mazarin received the mandate which, 
for a time, banished him from France. 

When Louis XIV. attained his full power, he gave this palace 
to his brother Philip, duke of Orleans ; whose wife, the Princess 
Henrietta of England, drank in this garden the fatal call sttere'e 
which caused her death. Ilis second wife, the witty Duchess, 
whose Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. are so well known, 
delighted to walk under these trees, and by her amusing sallies to 
delight her attendant nobles. In 1787, the Palais Royal came 
into the possession of the famous Egalite ; and as it was then his 
great object to be popular, he threw the garden open to the public. 

From this period rae garden of the Palais Royal was the 
general rendezvous of the Parisian citizens; and here they met to 
discuss the measures of government and organize their resistance. 
Rents were placed at intervals under the trees ; and in the centre, 
under the shade of the largest tree in the garden, the famous 
Arbre de Cracovie, was a table, on which the citizens were sup¬ 
plied by the servants of the Duke with refreshments gratis. It wqp 
on this table that Camille Desmoulins mounted when he addressed 
the people; and from this tree that the first badges of French 
liberty were tom. Alas! tlfht they who fought so bravely for 
freedom should so abuse it when obtained. But their minds had 
been debased by slavery, aud they struggled against their oppressors 
like demons rather than like men. 

Soon after the commencement of tlfc Revolution, the greater 
part of the trees of the Palais Royal were removed, and a row of 
shops, and gambling and coffee houses, were erected; and a circus 
was erected in"the centre among the remaining trees. 

In 1798 this building took fire, and was burnt to the ground, the 


venerable horse-chesnuts perishing in the flames. I’ale and sickly 
suckers, which look like ghosts of the former trees, have risen 
from the roots; but their lews no longer wear the bright tints of 
hope; they are brown and withered, like the hopes of the Parisians. 

One of these trees comes into leaf much sooner than the others ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that when Napoleon Bonaparte returned 
from Elba on March 20th, 1811, the only tree, in leaf at that early 
season which could give his foil iwers green boughs, was a tree in 
the garden of tile Palais Royal, and one in the gardens of tho 
Tuileries which had been reared from the same old stock, 

HINTS ABOUT TIIE INVISIBLE WORLD. 

W mat a vast world is nearly crumbled into ruins under tin) 
iron grasp of intellect! AU that CBn he conreived of the most 
sublime, mean, terrific, vulgar, wild, and stupid, is limping 
together, like a worthless pile of rubbish 1 “ Airs from heaven, 

nntl blasts from hell,” are resolved into agitations of the atmo¬ 
sphere. Old women are as snug and safe as if they were in para¬ 
dise. One would he hanged if lie drowned a witch. Mrs. Veal's 
ghost sells no more of “ Drelineonrt on Death.” The “ second 
sight ” is a pair of spectacles. Milton's celestial host are shorn 
of their beams ” by the same process which has divested Slink - 
speare’s hags of all their unearthly terrors. The very schoolboy, 
passing through a churchyard, instead of "whistling to keep his 
courage up,” discourses of “ natural magic.” The mechanic, 
travelling in the dark, is us composed as the assessor of the West¬ 
minster Assembly, who, when lie beheld his sntanic majesty 
standing by his bedside, waited patiently to receive his commands, 
but the silence continuing unbroken, lie coolly told him, “ if tliou 
hast nothing to do, 1 have,” uud so turned himself to sleep. No 
man now guts a chance of drawing up u deed of partnership, 
signed with his own blood. Quacks sell pills, hut nobody lias 
discovered the e/i.eir vital. Nature, in the " Invisible World,” 
once “ abhorred a vacuum,” and therefore “ no place was void, 
but nil full of spirits, devils, or other inhabitants; not so much as 
a hair-breadth was empty in heaven, earth, or water above or 
under the earth.” But the very invisible world is becoming a 
vacuum itsclt; where spirits, devils, hobgoblins, fairies, witches, 
and alt thu other rout, once sported, roaring, yelling, singing, 
dancing, nr riding on broomsticks, there is now nothing but 
atmospheric vapours, exhalations, aurora borealis, steam-engines, 
and natural phenomena. 

A plague on their natural phenomena ! One How-a-days can¬ 
not indulge in a good ghost-story without being laughed at! It 
is ns hard to get a believer in witclyraft, as it was once to find a 
sceptic who would dare to doubt. Everything must be explained 
and expounded; our very children begin to question, inquire 
if angels really have wings, ask for the. precise latitude and longi¬ 
tude of Robinson Crusoe's l.slanj, and wonder what kind of a 
bundle the huucst 1’tlgrim in his Progress had tied upon his hark. 
It was not so with our forefathers. They believed too much, anil 
we believe too little. The catalogue ol what they did believe is 
formidable enough. “ Some one knave in a white sheet hath 
cozened and ubuseil many thousands, specially when Robin (lood- 
fellow kept such a coil in the country. In our childhood our 
mothers’ maids have so terrified us with nu ugly devil having 
horns on his head, fire in his mouth, and a tail at his breech ; 
eyes like a basin, fungs like i. dog, claws like a bear, a skin like 
a negro, and a voice roaring like a lion, whereby we start and arc 
afraid when we hear one cry Bah! and they have so fruyil us 
with bull-beggars, spirits, witches, urchins, elves, hags, fuiries, 
satyrs, Pans, faunes, sylvans, Kitt-with-tlie-eandlestii k, tritons, 
centaurs, dwarfs, giants, imps, conjurors, nymphs, changelings, 
incubus, Robin (ioodfellow, the spoorn, the luan-in-tlie-oiik, the 
hellwnin, the fire-drake, the pueklc, Tom Tbomb, Hobgoblin, 
Tom Tumbler, Boneless, and such other bugbears, that we are 
afraid of our own shadows, insomuch that some, never fear the 
devil but on a dark night; and then u polled sheep is a perilous 
beast, and many times is taken for our father’s soul, specially in 
a churchyard, where a right hardy man heretofore durst not to 
have passed by night hut his Lair would stand upright. Well, 
thanks he to Oml, this wretched aud cowardly infidelity, since tho 
preaching of the gospel, is in part forgotten! and, doubtless, the 
rest of these illusions will, in a short time, by Hod’s grace, lie 
detected, and vanish away.” ■ 

“ It would require a better dcmonologlNt than 1 am,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, " to explain tiie various obsolete superstitions 
which Reginald Scot has introduced os articles of the old English- 
faith, into the preceding passage. . . Tlu^catalogue, however, 
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serves to show what progress the English havo made in two 
centuries, in forgetting the very names of objects which had been 
the sources of terror to their ancestors of the Elizabethan age.” 

To the same effect speaks Godwin. " The improvements that 
have been made in natural philosophy have, by degrees, convinced 
the enlightened part of mankind that the material universe is 
everywhere subject to laws, fixed in their weight, measure, and 
duration, capable of the most exact calculation, and which in no 
case admit of variation and exception Itwns otherwise in the 
infa..ry and less mature state of human knowledge. The chain 
of causes and consequences was yet unrecognised ; and events 
occurred for which no sagacity that wua then in being was able to 
assign an original. Hence men felt themselves habitually dis¬ 
posed to refer many of the appearances with which they were 
conversant to the agency of invisible intelligence ; sometimes 
under the influence of a benignant disposition, sometimes of 
malice, and sometimes, perhaps, from an inclination to moke 
themselves sport of the wonder and astonishment of ignorant 
mortals. Omens and portents told these men of some piece of 
good or ill fortune speedily to befall them. The flight of birds 
was watched by them as foretokening somewhat important. 
Thunder excited in them a feeling of supcrnntnral terror. 
Eclipses with fear of change perplexed the nations. The pheno¬ 
mena of the heavens, regular and irregular, were anxiously re¬ 
marked from the same principle. During the hours of darkness 
men were apt to see a supernatural being in every bush; and 
they could not cross a receptacle for the dead, without expecting 
to encounter some one of the departed uneasily wandering among 
graves, or commissioned to reveal somewhat momentous and 
deeply affecting to the survivors. Fairies danced in the moonlight 
glnde ; und something preternntural perpetually occurred to fill 
the living with admiration and awe." 

That nil this rubbish has been swept away is certainly matter 
of sincere congratulation. The intellect of man must neuessarily 
have been pressed down under such a load of imaginary nonsense. 
The affections were depraved and perverted under the fear of 
witchcraft. Law was abused, religion insulted, and the character 
of God affronted by tho most stupid, mean, and cruel supersti¬ 
tions. lint has not wheat been rooted np in weeding out. the 
tares ? Has the public mind not lost somewhat of that relish for 
those works of high imagination which deal with invisible things ? 
In giving up ghosts have we not nearly lost sight of angels ? Jt 
seems to be an inevitable concomitant of man’s progress, that in 
great alterations and transitions something should he lost ns well 
as gained. The hand-loom weavers of Glasgow, Preston, Ac., 
have long groaned under the effect of those gigantic inventions 
which have diffused manufactures over the world The. road- 
innkeepers and stage-coach proprietors are feeling the effects of 
railroads. So, in the region of mind, we have lost as well as 
gained j and in turning out *hc black, grey, green, and blue 
spirits, with nil their trumpery, from the invisible world, we 
have nearly demolished tho iuvisiblo world altogether. Opinion 
is, doubtless, in this respect, as in other matters, in a state of 
gradual fusion. To separate the genuine metal from the refuse 
incorporated with it, a melting of the entire mass seems neces¬ 
sary. But it is very unlikely that the mind of man can rnttnin 
at rest without an “invisible world.” The vast void which, in 
all ages, and in all countries, has been filled up with botii the 
poetry and the prose of superstition, must be occupied with just 
and commensurate opinions, worthy of man as a rational being, 
and of the progress of society. 

Meantime, we confess to a strong tendency, not so much to 
believe in a ghost, as to be afraid of one. Wo do not like to 
think of spirits when solitary at dark midnight. We are inclined 
to wonder, with Dr. Johnson, how “ six thousand years have now 
elapsed since the creation of the world, and still it seems unde¬ 
cided whether or not there has been an instance of the spirit of 1 
nny person appearing after death. All argument is against it, 
■but all belief is far it," 

An intimutc friend, on whose entire veracity we can rely, com¬ 
municates the following ease, which shows that strange doings do 
still occasionally occur, in spite of modern philosophy. 

We were residing in a house (about seven years ago) in whieh 
a variety of noises vlere heard, similar in nature and character to 
those whieh Southey has so minutely related in his Life of the 
Wesleys, as occurring in the house of their parents. Every 
attempt was made by persons not disposed to give themselves up 
to the influence of blind terror, in order to discover by what 
means the noises and disturbances were produced, but in vain. 


As the house was a boarding-school for a Belect number of young 
ladies, it was of great importance to the amiable and intelligent 
mistress of the mansion, that it should not be known, even to the 
inmates, that “ midnight scenes ” occurred, as they would very 
naturally be attributed to trickery, and as Bhe herself did so attri¬ 
bute them. Little notice was therefore taken of tho disturbances, 
and the servants were quietly changed, without tho real reason 
being assigned. Still the noises continued, and the whole house¬ 
hold became aware of them. oA strict search aud investigation 
led to nothing—there seemed no possible means of communication 
by which they could he produced, and the inmates appeared all 
too visihly under the influence of terror to be likely to be con¬ 
niving at any trick. The writer hns sat up with the lady of the 
house (a woman of polished education and very excellent sense 
and courage), and heard the fall of a heavy foot approachiug the 
room-door ; and when a rush was made into the pnssuge nothing 
could be seen. A latch purposely fastened hns been shaken with 
great violence, no person being within tho closet, the door of 
which it secured. Noises like animals lighting and scratching in 
passages, and like something furiously sweeping up and down 
stairs, were perpetually heard. The writer was sitting with 
several other persons in the kitchen, when the supposed appari¬ 
tion, ghost, or evil spirit, came distinctly down stairs, rushed 
across the kitchen-floor, apparently entered a large water-butt, 
agitated the wnter with violence, as if it had been all thrown out 
suddenly, while not a drop was fouud to be spilled, nor the water 
in the least disturbed. Blows were also distributed by the wicked 
spirit or malicious trickster—the writer received one while lying 
in bed awake. These were the general character of the nocturnal 
disturbances ; if they were the result of trick, they were managed 
with a dexterity, uuil continued with a perseverance, quite asto¬ 
nishing, and worthy of some nobler employment, while their 
effect wus most disastrous—they ruined the school, nml shortly 
afterwards the mistress of the school died. 

The reader may depend on the facts as here stated, and perhaps 
some of them may have had similar circumstances coming under 
their personal cognizance. The modus opera ndi may be explained 
by Brewster, hut we have never yet been able to clear up, to our 
own satisfaction, whether the noises proceeded from ghosts, cats, 
rats, or quicksilver. They have, at all events, left on onr minds 
a strong disposition to swallow a good ghost, story, and a tendency 
to bear a grudge against any hard-headed member of a Mechanics’ 
institution, who would -poll us of our pleasure in believing it. 

Lest we should lose favour with any ot our readers, we will 
freely confess, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, that “ tales of 
ghosts and demonology are out of date at. forty years and upwards; 
it is only in the morning of 4i('e that this feeling of superstition 
‘comes o’er ns like a summer cloud,’ affecting us with fear, 
which is solemn and awful rather than painful. The present 
fashion of the world seems to he ill-suilul for studies of this 
fantastic nalure; and the most ordinary mechanic has learning 
sufficient to lnugh at the figments which, in former times, were 
believed by persons far advanced in the deepest knowledge of 
the age. ° 

“ 1 cannot, however, in conscience, carry my opinion of my 
countrymen's good sense so far as to exculpate them entirely 
from the charge of credulity. Those who are disposed to look 
lor them may, without much trouble, see such manifest signs, 
both of superstition and the disposition to believe in its doctrines, 
as nmy render it. no useless occupation to compare the follies of 
our fathers with our own. The sailors have a proverb that every 
man in his lifetime must eat a peck of impurity; and it seems 
yet more clear that every generation of the human race must 
swallow a certain measure of nonsense. Thera remains hope, 
however, that the grosser faults of our ancestors are now out of 
date ; and that whatever follies the present race may be guilty of, 
the sense of humanity is too universally spread to permit them to 
think of tormenting wretches till they confess what is impossible, 
gpd then burning them for their pains.” 


SKCBKTfc. 

A secure is like silence—you cannot talk about it, and keep 
it; it is like money—when once you know there is any concealed, 
it is half discovered. “ My dear Murphy,” said an Irishman to 
his friend, “ why did you betray the secret I told you ? j s it 
betraying you cal?it? Sure, when 1 found I wasn’t able to keep 
it mysolf, didn’t I do well to tell it to somebody that could ? • 

Tin Trumpet, •> * 
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CAN THIS BE SAID OF YOU! 

The Habits of a Man of Business. —A sacred regard to 
the principles of justice forms the basis of every transaction, and 
regulates the conduct of the upright man of business. He is strict 
in keeping his engagements, does nothing carelessly or in a hurry, 
employs nobody to do what he can easily do himself, kcepB every¬ 
thing in its proper place, leaves nothing undone that ought to be 
done, and which circumstances peftnjtlcd him to do;—keeps his 
designs and business from the view of others, is prompt and deci¬ 
sive with his customers, and does not oveb-trade with his 
capital; —prefers short credits to long ones, and cash to credit at 
all times, when thej can be advantageously made, either in buying 
or selling, and small profits in credit-caBes with little risk, to the 
chance of better gains with more hnzard. He is clear nnd explicit 
in nil his bargains; leaves nothing of consequence to memory, 
which lie can and ought to commit to writing; keeps copies of all 
his important letters which he sends away, and has every letter, 
invoice, Ac. belonging to his business titled, classed, and put 
away ; never suffers his desk to be confused with many papers 
lying upon it; is always at the head of h,is business, well knowing 
that, if he leave it, it will leave him ; holds it as a maxim, that he 
whose credit is suspected is not safe to be trusted; is constantly 
examining his books, and sees through all his affairs as far as care 
and attention enable him ; balances regularly at stated times, and 
then makes out nnd transmits ail his accounts current to his cus¬ 
tomers, both at home and abroad ; avoids, as much us possible, all 
sorts of accommodation in money matters and law-suits, where 
there is the least hazard; is economical in his expenditure, always 
living within his income ; keeps a memorandum-book, with a 
pencil, in his porket, in which lie notes every little particular 
relative to appointments, addresses, and petty-cash matters; is 
cautious how he becomes security for any person, and is generous 
only when urged by motives of humanity. 

QUARREL BETWEEN A LORD CHIEF J USTICE 
AND A COURT-MARTIAL. 

Occasion a i.i.y, cases have occurred where members of Courts- 
martial have been subjected to heavy penalties, for exercising an 
arbitrary or unjust authority; nnd these have been produced by 
appeal to the higher courts of law at ’Westminster, which take 
precedence of Court-martial law, and sometimes reverse or annul 
the proceedings of these inquests. We shall relate one instance, 
where the dignity and supremacy of the Court of Common l’lcas 
was. established, and a question which, up to that time, appears 
to have been involved in doubt, set at rest for ever by the firm 
conduct of Chief Justice Willes. It is a very remarkable ease, 
and lias been alluded to by Sir John Barrow in his recently 
published life of Lord Anson, for it occurred during the time 
that his lordship held a scat at the Board of Admiralty. 

The mailer was this. In the year 1743, Captain Harry Pow- 
lett, commanding the Orford, 50, in the W'csl Indies, brought his 
lieutenant of marines, George Fry, to trial, ou chnrges of dis¬ 
obedience of orders, &e. Sir Chaloner Ogle was president of the 
Court-martial, which adjudged Fry to fifteen years’ imprisonment 1 
to be dismissed the corps, and rendered incapable of ever serving 
his Majesty in any future capacity. It appears, that not only 
was Mr. Fry kept fourteen months in close arrest, but that the 
evidence against him was not oral, being made up of the deposi¬ 
tions of persons whom Jie had never seen or heard of, reduced to 
writing several days before the Court assembled; and that alto¬ 
gether the proceedings, as well as the sentence, were illegal. 

On the case being represented to the Privy Council, the king 
was pleased to remit the punishment, and order Mr. Fry to be 
released ; hqj: that gentleman forthwith instituted proceedings in 
the Common Pleas against the president of the Court-martial, and 
recovered jtlOOO damages: the judge moreover informing him,* 
that lie was at liberty to bring a separate action against every 
member of the Court. s 

Acting upon this advice, Mi? Fry took occasion, while a Court- 
martial was sitting at Deptford upon Admirals Matthews and 
Lestock in 1746, to sue out a writ of capias against Rear- 
admiral Maync, and Captain Kentone, two members of the Court 
who had formerly tried him, and, both being arrested, the other 
members were highly incensed at this insult to* their authority, 
and, having met twice in consultation, drew up resolutions on 
each oocasion,* expressing themselves with node degree of acri¬ 


mony against Chief Justice Whiles. They forwarded their resolu¬ 
tions to the Admiralty, requesting they might be laid before the 
king, nnd demanded “ satisfaction for the high insult on their 
president (Moyne) from all persons how high soever in office, 
who had set on foot this arrest, or in any degree advised or pro¬ 
moted it,” nnd remonstrating, that, by the said arrest, “the 
order, discipline, and government, of his Mnjesty’s armies by sea 
was dissolved.” 

The Lords of the Admiralty, participating in the feedings of the 
Court, instantly laid the resolutions before the king, who, being 
remarkably tenacious respecting military discipline espoused the 
cause of the officers, and commanded the Duke of Newcastle, his 
principal secretary of state, to inform the Lords of the Admiralty, 
“ that his Majesty expressed great displeasure at the insult offered 
to the Court-martial, by which tho military discipline of the Navy 
is so murh affected ; and the king highly disapproves of the beha¬ 
viour of Lieutenant Fry on the occasion,” Ac. 

But the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Picas was nothing 
daunted by these manifestations. No sooner was lie apprised of 
the. resolutions of the Court-martial, than he caused each indi¬ 
vidual member to he taken into custody, nnd he. wus proceeding 
forthwith to punish them for contempt of Court, aud assert the 
dignity and aiilhonty of his office, when he was induced to stay 
his proceedings by the following apology, signed by the president 
and alt the members of the Court:— 

“ As nothing is more becoming a gentleman than to acknow¬ 
ledge himself to be in the wrong, so soon as lie is sensible he is 
so, nml to make satisfaction to any person he lias injured ; we 
therefore, whose names are underwritten, being thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that wo were entirely mistaken in the opinion we hnd 
conceived of Lord Chief Justice Willed, think ourselves obliged in 
honour, ns well as justice, to make him satisfaction as far as it ia 
in our power. And, as the injury we did him was of a public 
nature, we do, in this public manner declare, that we are now 
satisfied the reflections cast upon him in our resolutions of the 
lfitli and 21st of May last, were unjust, unwarrantable, nnd with¬ 
out any foundation whatsoever: and wc do ask pardon of his 
lordship, and of the Court of Common Pleas, for the indignity 
offered both to him and the Court.” 

The apology was signed by Rear-admirals Mnync nnd John 
Bing, and fourteen captains, and it was ordered to be registered 
in tho Remembrance Office: “a memorial,” as the Lord Chief 
Justice observed, ” to tho present anil future ages, that whoever 
set themselves up in opposition to tin: laws, or think themselves 
above the law, will in the end find themselves mistaken.” The 
apology, and J udgo Willes’s acceptation, were also inserted in the 
London Gazette of the 15th November, 1746. 

In commenting on this remarkable affair, Sir John Barrow 
expresses a doubt whether any Chief Justico of the present day 
would, for such an offence, have exacted such an npology ; or. 
wlielher if lie did, uny body of navifl officers assembled on such a 
public duty, would have submitted to moke one of so humiliating 
a nature? We know not how this may be ; hut, with the abovo 
caso on record, wc imagine it would be difficult to find any body 
of naval officers so ignorant, or so wilful, as to bring ubout the 
necessity for such a step, by treating the authority of the superior 
Courts witli contempt. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A CBTHAI.IAN ABORIGINES. 

The natives were well acquainted with the effect of a musket, 
although not the least alarmed at having one fired off' near them. 
Everything they saw excited their admiration, particularly tho 
carpenter’s tools and our clothes ; but what apprared to surprise 
them above all yther things was the effect produced upon the flesh 
by a burning-glass, and of its causing the explosion of a trrJn of 
gunpowder. They perfectly understood that it was from the sun 
that the fire was produced ; for, on one occasion, when Jack re¬ 
quested me to watch two or three strangers whom lie hnd brought 
to visit us, I explained to him that it could not be done whilst the 
sun was clouded. He thru waited patiently for five minutes, 
until the sunshine reappeared, when he instantly reminded me of 
the removal of the obstacle. lie was a good deal surprised al iny 
collecting the rays of the sun upon my own haigl, supposing ilint I 
was callous to the pain, from which he had himself before shrunk; 
hut, as I held the glass within the focus distance, no painful sen¬ 
sation was produced: after which, he presqpted me Ins own arm, 
and allowed me to burn it, no long os I chute to hold the glass, 
without flinching in the least; which, with greater reason, equally 
astonished us in uur turn .—Major MilcheU. • 
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INDIAN COSMOGONY. 

The Chippcwayan Indians believe “ that at first tlio globe was one Mist 
and entire mean, inhabited by no creature, except a mighty bird, w hose eyes 
were fire and whose glances were lightning, and tho clapping of whose wings 
wan thunder. On Ins descent to the wean, and on his approaching it, the 
earth instantly rose up and remained on tho surface of tho water."— 
Mackenzie’s Travels. 

TEASING WITH ttUESTlON8. 

Boswell says that Dr. Johnson could not bear being teased with questions. 
"I was once present," ho says, “ when a gentleman (the gentleman is sup¬ 
posed to have been Dos well liimself) asked so many, an • Wlmt did you do, 
sir ?' ‘What did you nay. sir?’ thnt he at last grewenragod, and said. *1 
will not be put to the question. Don’t you consider, sir, that these arc not 
tho manners of a gentleman 9 I will not be bnited w itli what and why .- what 
is this? wliat is that? why is n cow’s tail long? why is a fox's tail bushy ?’ 
The gcntlemun, who was a good deal out of countenance, said, * Why, sir, 
you are so good, that I ventured to trouble you.' To which he answered, 
1 Kir, my being so pood Is no reason why you should be so ill /"* 

EFFORT. 

Thus it is, that God wills man to be great—that God wills man to be 
happy. Effort Is the condition —Effort tho means. Effort the vehicle and the 
hope of all that he is ever to be. Effort over nature—effort over the woihl 
—effort, especially, over Iliwself r—kev. G. Armstrong. 

TIME PRESENT. 

The present moment Is Important chiefly ns it affects those which arc 
future; begins, or strengthens nn evil or virtuous lmbit, deprives or amends 
tho soul, hardens or softens the heart, and contributes in this way to ndi.irico 
us towards heaven, or towards hell. There J** no man who is not better or 
wnisc to-day. by means of what lie thought, designed, or did yesterday. The 
present day, thercfoie, is not only important in it-elf, as a season for which 
we must give an account, but because of tlio influence which it will have on 
the events of the morrow.— Her. T. H might. 

CONTENTMENT. 

That lovely bird of Paradise, Christian contentment, can sit and sing in a 
cage of affliction and confinement, or fly at liberty through the vast expanse, 
with almost equal satisfaction; while •* Even so, Father, for ho it scemcth 
good in tliv sight,” is the chief note of its celestial song!— Swain. 

COOn AND EVIL. 

Why there is pain and death in the world, it luw not yet pleased tho 
Father to declare; hut since his goodness is abundant, and bis wisdom nod 
power have no boundH, we cannot doubt (nit that the reasons, when they 
shall lie made known, will attest some hidden wMoin, which Man is not yet 
able to comprehend. AH thnt we yet know Is, that everything exists by 
God’s absolute decree : that evil exists; and therefore that evil exists by 
God’s absolute decree. Why plagues nml earthquakes have desolated the 
earth, why pain and guilt have troubled mnnkind, we may hope to learn 
hereafter ; and till then we may wait patiently, since we sec how beauty 
iibcs up out of the dust, how peace issues from woe, nnd how purity is 
wrought out of repentance.— Martinenu's Essays. 

o 

INFANCY. 

It mny have been observed of children who arc well treated, and in tole¬ 
rably luippy circumstances, there in a certain air of composure and eonn- 
deuce which wo could call an nirof nuthmlty inmen, and which arises front 
their ignorance of fenr, nnd their habit of finding themselves deferred to in 
many of their desires. These, blind w ith the consciousness of weakness, 
with tho simplicity natural to their age, and the imperfect expansion of 
their mental powers, produce an expression of a most exquisite nature, hut 
which though commonly seen, is most difficult to sei/o; this is what the 
older Ttullan painters havo given, not perfectly, hut In a very surprising 
degree. Some of the groups of angels hanging in festoons from clouds, will 
bo found to present an astonishing variety of this sort of beauty—Judges nf 
three years old, SoldicrN of/<utr, Philosophers of two. Put who shall paint this 
expression, equal to the remembrance of it, in the bosoms of those who have 
been most interested to observe it ? Who that hns closely and quietly observed 
fho progrOM of an infant’s mind, if • development, by attaching itself like a 
woodbine to the old supports of the family; putting forth to-day a tendril; 
to-morrow, a bud ; next day, a flower; who shall think of seeing it perfect 
in painting ? Tnn child’s face, curiosity and love stand liko cherubs ready 
to fly from his eyes: his mind is ever active, and ever making now disco¬ 
ver i cm •, over rewarding its own activity, nnd ever Becking the assistance of 
others; it is the only agreeable view of existence; and to be melancholy in 
regarding a child, it is necessary to think of him when he shall be ono no 
lunger — John Scott . 

controversy. 

Controversy, indAd, is unfavourable to piety, and to every Christian 
feeling: It is too commonly tho food of malevolence, rancour, and obstinacy; 
but the examination jpul compiuison of the different parts of tlu* Scriptmc, 
and the attention to tho. revealed counsels of God, which religious inquiry 
induces, arc favourable to the growth of vital religion, and tho impression of 
faith upon the heart; far moru.fnvourablc, if wo judge from experience, than 
a settled culm.— Sun ’t ei •s Apostolical Preaching. 


If length of days be tliy portion, make it not thy expectation ; reckon not 
upon long life, but live always beyond thy account, lie that so often sur- 
viveth his expectation lives ninny lives, nml will hardly complain of the 
shortness of his days. Time past is gone liko n shadow : make times to 
coino present, conceive that near which may be far off; approximate thy 
past times by present apprehensions nf them; livn like a neighbour unto 
death, nnd think there is but littlo to come. And since there is something 
hi us that must still live on, join both lives tugether, unite them in thy 
thoughts and actions, and llvo i\ one but for tho other, lie who thus 
ordcrcth the* purposes of his life will never be far from the next, and is In 
some manner already In it, by a happy conformity, and close apprehen¬ 
sion of it.— Sir Thomas Browne’s Posthumous Works. 

GENTLEMEN. 

Whoever is open, loyal, and true, whoever is bj humane nnd affable 
demeanour; whoever is honourable in himself, nnd in his judgment of 
others, nnd requires no law but his word to make him fulfil nn engagement; 
such a man is a gentleman; and such a man mny bo found amongst tlio 
tillers of tlio ground.—Df Vcre. 

DEATH. 

Death but supplies the oil for tho inextinguishable lamp of life.— 
Omniana . 

BAPTISM IN RUSSIA. 

In the rich houses, two tables are laid out in Hie drawing-room by tho 
priests ; one 5 s covered with holy images, oil the other is placed an enormous 
silver basin, filled with water, surrounded by small wax tapcis. Tho chief 
priest begins by consecrating the font, ami plunging a silver cross repeatedly 
in ilic water; ho then takes the child, and, after reciting certain prayers, 
mull esses it completely. The process of immeision takes place twice, and 
so i igorously that the head must disappear under tlu* watur; the infant is 
then lestoied to Its nuiso, mid the sacrament is finally administered. In 
former times, when a child had tlio misfortune to be born in whiter, it was 
plunged without pity under the ice, or into water of the same temperature. 
In the present day, that rigour has been relaxed by permission of tho 
church, and warm water substituted for tlio other; but the common people 
still adhere scrupulously to the ancient practice in all seasons. On these 
occasions numbers nf the children arc baptised at the Haim* time on the ice, 
and the cold often proves fatal to them. It sometimes happen**, also, that a 
child slips through the hands of tho priest, nnd Is lost, in which easo he only 
exclaims, “ God has been pleased to take this infant to himself : linml mu 
anotherand the poor people submit to their loss without a murmur, as 
tho dispensation of Heaven.— City of the Czar, hy That. Jiaikes , Esq. 

MANUF \CTURE OF TAB. 

The machinery of the world could scarcely go on without tar; yet we 
seldom inquire how it It made. Fir-trees {pinns silrestris). which uro 
stunted, or from situation not adapted to the saw-mill, aic peeled of the 
hark a fathom or two up the stem. This is duuc l»y degrees, so that the 
tree should not decay and dry up at once, hut for five or six years should 
remain in a vogetnting state, alive hut not growing. Tlic sap thus checked 
makes the wood richer in tar; and at the end of six yenra the tree is cut 
down, and is found almost entirely converted into the substance ft om which 
tar is distilled. The routs, rotten stubs, mid scorched trunk* of the trees 
felled for clearing land, are all used for making tar. Jn the burning or 
distilling, the state of the weather, rain, or wind, in packing the kiln, will 
make a difference of 15 or 20 per cent, in the produce of tnr. The labour of 
transporting the tar out of the forest to tho river side is very great. Tho 
bun ds containing tar are always very thiclc^ind stiung, because on the way 
to market they havo often to be committed to the stream to carry them 
down the rapids and falls.— Lai lip’s Sweden. 

s RUSSIAN HUMANITY, 

j At the defile nf Annanour, a quarantine station, wo met a poor peasant, 
overwhelmed with grief, prostrated before the commandant, nnd exclaim¬ 
ing, •• My w ife and parents are lying dead of tlio plague in the next village, 

I am afraid to bury them." Tlio Russian instantly despatched a party of 
soldiers to set fire to nil the neighbouring hiunlcta; and turning to me, said 
smilingly, “ Tis my vocation.” T gave the ^unfortunate sufferer a few 
roubles, which tho commandant noticing, he laughed, and ridiculed tho 
concern I expressed for the miserable Ossatinian. 1 subsequently mentioned 
the circumstance to Ficld-Mnrshnl Count Paskewitscli at Tlflis, who also 
laughed, and said, “You Englishmen are always inclined to regard with 
seriousness the veriest trifles !"—Captain Mtgnan’s Journey . 

TRUE CONTENTMENT. 

It is right to he contented with what w r o have, but never with what wo al¬ 
though the exact reverse is tlio case with most men.—Life of Sir J. 
Mackintosh. 

JT WAG13 LI'S TAIL ! 

A humorist planted himself in an attitude of astonishment, with Ills eyes 
riveted on the well-known lion that gmces the tup of Northumberland 
House In the Strnml, and by exclaiming •• It wags!—it wags again !” con¬ 
trived in ft few minutes tf blockade the street with a crowd, all eagerly 
watting till tho lion should do them the honour of wagging his tail again l 
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imputed to animal magnetism, and even the very existence of any 


WflAT AdilMAL MAGNETISM IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 

Let it not be imagined that we set up any pretensions to teach 
animal magnetism. Our purpose is to acquaint the general 
reader with wbat wc know on the subject, in order to assist him, 
so far as we are able, in forming an idea of what animal magnet¬ 
ism really is. The investigation of anything we may commu¬ 
nicate, and the application of any reality it may possess, we leave 
to those eminent philosophers who have hitherto been deterred 
from submitting Mesmerism to serious consideration, on account 
of the absurdities so interwoven as to appear identical with it, but 
who perhaps will give it their attention when it is presented to 
them divested of all miraculous agency. 

In stating our convictions to the public, we feel bound to show 
that they overtook ns amid the strongest nnti-mugnctic prepos¬ 
sessions entertained from early life, and confirmed by finding, 
from actual experiment, the reputed miracles of animal magnetism 
to be wholly false, and ils pretended pysehological sympathies to 
he nothing more than illusions raised in the over-cxcited imagina¬ 
tions of weak nnd credulous individuals. Could we effect this 
without bringing our personal doings to the reader’s notice, we 
would certainly avoid any such intrusion upon his attention; but 
as we cannot avoid talking of ourselves, wc most earnestly depre¬ 
cate being taxed with egotism. 

Not many years after the close of the long continsutul war, 
which ended with the rc-establishmcnt of the French monarchy 
iii the person of Louis XVIII., we visited the capital of France. 
The extraordinary vngarics of animat magnetism were then ex- ! 
citing great interest. The controversies of the magnetists and 
the anti-magnelists were as animated as those of the Gluckists 
nnd the Piccinists * in times past. Disbelieving every wonder 

* tiluck and Ficcinl (pronounced Pitchini) may be ranked among tin; 
founders of the mudera musical drama or opera. During the Inst century 
they settled in France, where they exercised tlieir art us rivals. Gluck, 
being a German, brought with him tho poetic energy peculiar to his 
country. By means of new orchestral combinations, ho gave to a power¬ 
fully dramatic and heart-searching lnuslo a truth of colouring till then 
unknown. He was the first to lireHk through tho rigid rules established by 
the old contrapuntists, whiuh, being wholly arbitrary and originally applied 
to the infancy of art, were unfit for its adolcscencs, beenuso they frequently 
marred poetic expression* This violation of established academic rale, 
though so great an improvement that It has been followed by all Gluck's 
successors, and is adopted by every modem composer, led to the assertion 
by Handel, who was Jealous of every appearance of genius in another, that 
Gluck was Ignorant of counterpoint But tho operas of Handel ore for¬ 
gotten, because they are devoid of colouring and dramatic effect, being only 
a stern and rigid, though admirable outlino, in a style not adapted to the 
effects of the drama, but peculiar to the musio of the church, and therefore, 
appreciated by persons only of musical learning. The operas of G luck have 
remained, because, though learned, they nre powerfully dramatic, and are 
therefore understood by tho multitude* 

ricctni was a native of Italy. He introduced the beautiful and flowing 
melodies of his country; hut he had nulthor the power of expression and 
colouring, nor the mechanical skill in instrumentation, belonging lo Gluck. 
The respective styles of these two celebrated men may be considered to 
illustrate the difference of character which Mffflame do MaM distinguishes 
between the poetry of the north and that of the south: {be totter depicting 
sunshine and flowers, shady groves and gentle dalliance, Interspersed with 

VOL. I. * • 


such principle, we were as much surprised as amused by tho 
earnest, and even angry tone, of those who gave faith to the 
miracles wrought by the magnotisers and their somnambulists. 
Wc could almost fancy ourselves carried back to the days of 
Fuust, or to those of Michael Scott; with the only difference, that 
the sorceries of animal magnetism were not imputed to the agency 
of Satan. 

A singular inconsistency was shown by certain of the magnetista 
who professed materialism: these persons, believing matter to be 
eternal, motion to be the life of matter, and also eternal, and 
animal and vegetable life to be a mere condition of matter inse¬ 
parable from organisation, nevertheless maintained, by their argu¬ 
ments and writings, the psychological or spiritual attributes of 
animal magnetism. The greater number of the magnetists were, 
however, rigid catholics, who not unfrequently, in their impious 
fanaticism, coupled the juggling of the somnambulists with the 
name of divine inspiration. 

Though nothing could shake our opinion of these monstrous 
absurdities, and our total disbelief in animal magnetism, we 
resolved personally to put to the test the powers of the somnam¬ 
bulists. We have done so, and we most earnestly declare that we 
have witnessed no one case in whiuh any individual of common 
sense, and in possession of a very ordinary degree of mental 
firmness, might not detect the imposture. The first of these 
scenes which we witnessed has made some impression upon our 
memory, because we were ourselves the patient, and we imme¬ 
diately committed to paper nil that passed: we therefore give 
it to the reader as the best specimcu we are able to adduce of 
the magnetic doings which we witnessed in somnambulism, and 
which gnvc to our anti-magnetii^ prepossessions the force of 
ndamant. 

We were acquainted with an Italian, a mad-brained and enthu¬ 
siastic votary of the muses and of animal magnetism. We were 
amused by his eccentricities, and he was our freejuent guest. 
With his bold and startling asseverations of the miracles effected 
by the Mesmerism of Puyscgur, he always coupled an energetic 
proposal of “ocular demonstration.’’ Wc resolved at last to 
accept his “demonstration.’’ We were then suffering from disease 
of the liver, upon which was a tumour sensible to the external 
touch. This led to a disturbance of the stomach, and we laboured 
under some of the most unpleasant symptoms of dyspepsia. Our 
Italian friend, though aware that our health was disordered, knew 
not the cause; and the more easily to get at the truth, we felt 
justified in employing a rust. From the disturbed state of the 
stomach, we were often troubled with intermittent pulsation—that* 
is to say, at every four or five beats the pulse would stop during 
one beat. This was a purely nervous action. Bidding our friend 
feel our pulse, and making him observe the intermission, we 

passionate bursts of lovo nnd jealousy; the former representing stormy 
passions, inflexible sternness of inlinl. mists, tempests, crags, precipices, and 
mountain torrents. Tho rival merits of those edfopuaers gave rise to a 
violent controversy between their rcsiiective adnffrors, who wu.’U therefore 
distinguished as Gluckists and Piccinists. 
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informed him that we had a disease of the heart, and had resolved 
to take his advice and ascertain the exact nature of the disorder 
and the means of cure, by consulting a somnambulist whom he 
recommended,—the magnetiser being his friend. Accordingly a 
day was fixed, and, at the time appointed, we got into a cabriolet 
with the Italian, and were driven to the Hue du Ilelder. 

Ascending to the troisiemc au-ilexsux de Ventresol , which, in 
plain English, means the fourth floor, we rang a bell, and were 
ushered by a servant into n very nicely furnished salon. Here we 
were presently joined by the magnetiser, accompanied by a tall 
and remarkabij handsome, dark-eyed girl. This last was the 
somnambulist; and we may safely aver that no creature of more 
exquisitely lovely person, or more elrgant and graceful manners, 
ever exercised that vocation. The usual courtesies having passed, 
the somnambulist seated herself upon a sofa; the operator sat 
upon a. favleuil facing her. Their feet and their knees met. The 
magnetiser having jerked his hands about towards her face during 
about a minute and a half, her eyes gradually closed, and her 
head at length fell upon the cushion. Her master then placed 
her feet upon the sofa, on which she reclined upon her back at 
full length. She now slept the sleep of magnetic somnambulism. 
Placing his hand upon her white, lofty, and well-shaped forehead, 
the magnetiser commenced the following dialogue, which I here 
record word for word ns it was spoken. 

Magnetiser. Art thou asleep, child ? ( Dors-tu , man enfant f) 

■ Somnambulist. Yes, father! (Oui, monpire !) 

Mag. Dost thou, this day, possess the magnetic vision of the 
somnambnlist ? (/.a vue magndtique du samnambule?) 

Som. I do, father. 

Mag. Look at me then, and state the appearance which 1 pre¬ 
sent to thy sight. 

Som. (Without moving from her posture, and with her eyes 
firmly closed.) Your face is encircled with a halo (line a u rente) 
of brilliant light, a bright stream of which issues from the extre¬ 
mity of each linger placed upon my forehead. 

Mag. What sensation docs this appearance cause in you ? 

Som. Veneration, respect, and submission. 

Mag. Very well, child (Bien, mon enfant). Now tell me 
who holds thee by the hand. (So saying, he placed her hand 
in ours.) 

Som. A stranger. 

Mag. Who and what is he? 

Som. An Englishman in ill health, come to submit to the 
magnetic influences (se saumetlre aux influences may antiques), 
to which lie refers for the discovery and cure of his disease. 

The magnetiser here informed us, that we might ask her any 
questions, through him, whfether relating or not to our henith. 
Before entering upon this last topic, he was anxious, he Said, to 
give us the most, convincing evidence of thu marvellous faculty 
possessed by the somnambulist before us. We accordingly began 
our interrogatory thus : — * 

We. Wlmt do my pockets contain ? 

Som. It is not becoming to search the pockets of gentlemen 
(II est inconvenant de foutlier dans les poches des messieurs). 
Nevertheless, J will look into yours. One pocket of your coat 
contains a green silk handkerchief, the other is empty. In your 
right waistcoat pocket yon hare a watch, in your left an English 
penknife («» canif anglais). The left pocket of your trousers 
(de voire pantalon) holds a purse of red silk, with a gilt clasp; 
the other lias a bunch of keys. 

She was right; but her being so is easily explained. We had 
taken out the purse and opened it, so that its contents might 
easily be seen, soon after our arrival, in order to send his fare to 
the cabriolet driver. The watch was visible enough. The pen¬ 
knife had served, prior to the magnetic sleep, to cut the string 
that bound a paper containing acidulated lozenges. Finally, the 
bunch of keys had rattled -, and we had used the handkerchief. 

Wb. What hour does my watch indicate ? 

Som. Twenty minutes to noon (Midi moins vingt). 

This was a very near guess: it wuqted twenty-two minutes 
of noon. 

We. Head the maker’s name inside the watch. 

Som. I cannot distinguish the letters upon the metal; they 
seem ail of a jumble. 

There happened to be no maker’s name. We had received the 
watch upon trial frt^m M. Guidon, a wholesale manufacturer, 
residing in Hue ,Iean,Jacques Jtousseau, on the condition that, 
if it suited, lie would put Ilia name upon it. Of course, if we 
returned it, the name engraved would be that of any watchmaker 


who might purchase the watch for re-snle. In this instance, there¬ 
fore, we gave the lady the full “ benefit of the doubt." 

We. What coins are contained in my purse ? 

Som. Three napoleons and two tive-frauc pieces. 

Wit. Belle dormouse, you mistake, there are four napoleons. 

Som. (Hesitating) True! I bad overlooked one: two had stuck 
together (deux s’etaient tollls ensemble). 

We. How many keys does my bunch contain ? 

Som. (After a tolerably longjiause) Fou!’. 

We. (Exhibiting the bunch,'which contained six.) That is not 
the number. 

The magnetiser observed thut Mademoiselle had probably over¬ 
looked the two little ones. This of courso gave her the cue ; the 
magnetiser repeated the question, informing her that she was in 
error. *■ 

Som. C’est vrai. Two smaller keys on the bunch were con¬ 
cealed by the ring. There arc six altogether. 

This alleged concealment by the ring of the two small keys 
implied an admission that to the eyes of magnetic somnambulism 
all opaque bodies do not become transparent. We, however, made 
no remark to the magnetiser 

The Italian now wrote something upon a square piece of paper, 
which lie put into our left hund, our right being occupied in hold¬ 
ing the Rmall white, and beautifully-formed hand, of Mademoiselle 
Felicie, the fair somnambulist. In compliance with his direction, 
we placed this puper, with the writing downward, upon the person 
of the sleeper, a little below her waist. 

Mag. Head the. writing upon thy abdomen ( sur ton ventre). 

Som. (In a tone of voice as if reading) Je desire hue vous 
GUKR iHSiEZ sion ami (I wish that you may rure my friend). 

We turned lip the paper : it Imre, in pretty large characters, 
the very words she had pronounced. Whether or not the Italian 
was in league with the girl, or with the magnetiser, or with both, 
we never could come at any direct evidence to show, but we have 
no moral doubt that one or oilier was the case. Suddenly relin¬ 
quishing the hand we held, and running to the table, we rapidly 
seized a pen, pretended to dip it into the ink, and appeared to 
write something. Approaching tlic sleeping girl, and resuming 
her hand, we placed our pretended writing upon the same spot as 
the paper given to us by the Italian, and directed the magnetiser 
to demand the contents. 

Som. Tiie Englishman writes so bad a hand that I cannot well 
make it out (Monsieur l’Anglais a nne icriture si difficile qua 
j'ai braucoup dr. peine *U la drehiffrer). 1 perceive an i, and an 
«i, and an s, but all appears so confused that it will take too long 
a time to make it out. 

We now turned up the paper, and showed that it liore no 
writing at all. The magnetiser and the Italian both exclaimed 
that this was unfair; that the somnambulist conhl not be expected 
to give a correct reply, because, by relinquishing her hand, we 
had ourselves broken tho magnetic connexion between us, and 
tliis could be renewed by the magnetiser only —a fact which 
neither had mentioned before the failure of the experiment. 

“ Rut,” said the magnetiser. “ Monsieur must be very difficult 
of belief, and very unreasonable in his demands (bien exigeant), 
if he be not now convinced of the powers conferred by magnetic 
somnambulism upon Mademoiselle ; we had therefore better lose 
no more time, but proceed at once to the business for which we 
are assembled.” 

Having assented, the magnetiser, again placing iu ours the 
hand of the beautiful Felicie, which we found by no means dis¬ 
agreeable, the magnetic connexion between us was renewed, 
and we resumed our interrogatory through the medium of the 
magnetiser aB before. 

We. I am, as you have stated, in ill health, and require your 
assistance. I wish you to examine the interior of my body, and 
acquaint me with the disease that afflicts me, together with the 
means of cure. ' 

SjoM. (after a pause of twenty minutes, during which the 
inagnetiser made us a sign not to speak.) I have carefully ex¬ 
amined the intornel structure of the stranger’s body. All its 
mechanism is in proper urder except the main-spring of its action 
(le grand ressort de son mouvcmenl), the heart. The action of 
the left ventricle is impeded, a short stoppage of the pulse is the 
consequence, and the blood is retarded in ita courae (dans son 
cours). 1 see Ihia take, .place every instant. The heurt is iu a 
swollen and irritated condition. All this disturbance arises from a 
large red pimple (un gros bouton rouge) just under the left ven¬ 
tricle, and close to its junction with the aorta. This pimple is as 
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large as a small boil («» petti clou). When it shall be removed 
the disorder will cease, and the patient be cured (le malj.le sera 
gueri). To effect such removal, he must, this evening, apply 
twenty-five leeches to the epigastrium, and, the moment they have 
fallen, cover their bites with a linseed-meal poultice having 
laudanum upon it (tm cataplasme opiate tie farinc de grain tie 
liit). A ptisan must be made inxhe following manner : into a new 
pipkin (unc marmile*neuve de terre) must be put four large poppy 
heads, a quarter of a pound of eaquelicot flowers, a handful of 
maidenhair ( mpillaire ), one of marsh-mallows (t/uimauve), three 
ounces of liquorice root, and upon these, three litres* of river water 
must be poured; the marmite must be covered and its contents 
boiled gently until the liquid is reduced to two litres; it must then 
be strained and tftc following ingredients added,—three grains of 
kermes.f tjycc of acetate of morphine, and an ounce of gum- 
arabic, the latter being first pounded, afterwards rubbed up in a 
mortar wiLh some of the ptisan, and, when quite dissolved, mixed 
with the whole. The patient must drink a small cupfull of this 
ptisan every hour (d’lieure en heure). In u month he will be 
restored to health. 

Wk. Arc my stomach and liver in good order? 

Som. The stomach of the malade is a little out of order (mb pen 
derange) by the disorder ; but his liver is in a perfect condition 
{If. foie est pnrfait). 

Perfectly satisfied with the specimen we have described of the 
intuitive attainments in anatomy, physiology, and medicine of the 
fair Fclicie, wc requested that her magnetic slumber might “ cease 
and determine.” Accordingly, a few flourishes of the mngnetiscr’s 
fingers close to her head made her open her large, almond-shaped, 
ant! certainly most lustrous and expressive eyes. She immediately 
rose from the sola. In reply to a question we asked, she nssured 
us that she had not the slightest recollection or knowledge of what, 
had passed during her "somnambulism.” Having given a fee of 
fifteen francs to the mngnetiser, and one of ten to bis fair pupil, 
we shook the former by the hand, gallantly kished that of the latter, 
to which ceremony she submitted with a very good grace, and 
departed accompanied by the Italian, who, as we paced the street 
towards the Boulerart, thus broke forth .— 

“ Well, what do you think of magnetism at last ? I hope you 
are now convinced. You will of course commence, without loss of 
time, the. treatment prescribed V 

“ 1 shall do no such tiling,’ 1 wc replied. “ What has just 
occurred is a most absurd piece of mummery, which would rather 
strengthen my anti-magnetic opinions, could they be strengthened. 
Tiie fact is, there is nothing the matter with my heart. For the 
sake of getting at the truth, I imposed upon you, for which I beg 
your pardon.” 

“ But I felt the disturbance in your pulse consequent upon a 
derangement of the functions of the heart." 

We explained to him the nature of our disorder, which we may 
here state yielded in due time to proper medical treatment. The 
Italian seemed confounded, mid we verily believe his own faith iu 
animal magnetism was shaken. 

Wc have u-cd no exaggeration in describing this scene; we 
might, without uny deviation from truth, have given much stronger 
tints to the picture. We may add, that every subsequent trial of 
magnetic somnambulism proved even a more signal failure than 
the one we have described. 

About six or eight months after this occurrence—wc were then 
quite free from our late disease—we were introduced to M. de 
Puysegur, a veneiable-looking man, whose hair bespoke the winter 
of life, whilst bis bror was deeply indented with the furrow* of 
age,-- perhaps with those of study nlso. He spoke of his own dis¬ 
coveries in Mesmerism, and tried to give us belief. 

“ You do not act wisely,” said he, " in suffering your mind to 
be biassed by the attempts of unskilful persons. Were you ever 
magnetised#*” 

"No!” 

“ Then nllow me to magnetise you. This I can do effectually : 
for although faith in magnetism assist the operator, still incredulity 
cannot antagonise the action pf 4ie magnetic fluid. If I succeed 
in imparting to you magnetic sleep, will you then acknowledge the 
existence and influence of animal magnetism ?” 

“ l will acknowledge its existence assuredly.” 

To give this only surviving pupil of Mcsmerthe benefit of every 
circumstance that could assist him, we submitted, under his direc¬ 
tion to a dietetic and medicinal preparation. Oil the day of the 


* A hire is about equal to an imperial quart. t 

t Kennes mineral, or the bydrosulphurettcdfexldc of antimony.* 


trial we took Beats facing one another, each foot and each knee u. 
contuct with those opposite to it. M. de Puysegur begau with 
sundry frictions upon the palms of our hands, and upon our 
shoulders and arms, frequently resting his bunds one upon each 
side of our head. Meanwhile, his eyes were riveted upon ours in. 
earnest gaze. We had an irresistible inclination to laugh, which 
we indulged now and then. The noble magnetiser bore this with 
the greatest good-humour, lie laboured hard, for a considerable 
time, to produce, iu us sleep, 

“ That sometimes shuts up sorrow's eyg:” 
but it was vain labour : we slept not. From his efforts, though 
the weather was cold, heavy drops of perspiration ran in rapid 
succession from lits brow. 

“ I can no more (jc n’en pew plus)," said he at length ; “ you 
are too strong for me. If I continue, I shall sleep, not you. In¬ 
stead of imparting the magnetic fluid, I am receiving it. Rut have 
you really felt no unusual sensation during my exertions ?” 

“ None whutever.” 

" Crst ineoncevahle (it is inconceivable). Yours is a singular 
idiosyncrasy.” 

- Having thus broken the icc, wc resolved to he ourselves mag¬ 
netised whenever a good opportunity offered, and in the course of 
a couple of months prior to our return to England, wo withstood 
assaults of many of flic celebrated magtictiscrs in the French 
capitul. No one produced upon us any effect of which wo wero 
conscious. One only, M. Bertrand, attributed his failure to our 
want of faith; nil the others imputed theirs to our being too 
strong,—that is to say, an overmatch for them iu the quantity wo 
naturally possessed of the magnetic fluid. 

Some years after this, wc again visited the French capital. The 
venerable Marquis de Puysegur was dead ; so was our Kaltnu friend. 
Rut new niagnetisers bad sprung up, and the doings of the som¬ 
nambulists were as marvellous as ever. 

One morning, a young physician, an anti-magnetist like our¬ 
selves, culled upon us to request that we would accompany him to 
the house of a friend who was to be magnetised that morning by an 
extraordinarily successful professor, lately arrived from one of the 
southern departemens .* 

“ He has a certain reputation,” said the doctor, ‘‘in his own 
conntry ; and wc shall, no doubt, derive considerable, amusement 
from the scene.” 

The magnetiser wns a stout powerful man, more than six feet 
high, with herculean limbs and “ strung-knit sinews," and there¬ 
fore very unlikely to find a p 0 tient "too strong" for him. He 
magnetised by “ passes,"—that is (o gav, placing the extremity of 
the middle finger upon that of the thumb, lie jerked both hands 
forward, spreading at the same time his fingers. This method, he 
said, “ propelled the fluid with so powerful an impetus that its 
impingement upon the patient’s Ijjnd was strong enough to drive 
it like a torrent to the bruin.” 

We have given the precise words used by the magnetiser, who 
explained his system to us in English, which he spoke remarkably 
well. 

The yuung doctor and I stood close to the operator as lie applied 
his “ passes" to his patient. We were, however, on different sides. 
On a sudden I experienced a strange sensation of faintness; the 
doctor nlso complained of being ill, and we both passed through 
an open window into a balcony, where the fresh air soon relieved 
us. On returning to our respective stations near the operator, 
the same faintness again affected us, and we were, relieved by the 
same means. Imputing our indisposition to the heat of the room, 
we stationed ourselves at a short distance from the window, where 
we Experienced no further inconvenience. The patient, who had. 
become very pale, at last declared that he should faint. He wns 
now really very ill. A smelling-bottle was applied under his nose, 
bis face was sprinkled with cold water ; on a sudden he was relieved 
by a violent action of the bowels. The magnetising was adjourned 
to a future dny. • 

The illness which the young doctor and we ourselves, as well 
as the patient, had experienced, made but little impression upon 
us at the time, and was soon forgotten. It waa, however, after¬ 
wards brought to our recollection in the manner we are about to 

explain. • 

At a reunion dansanlr, which took place at the house of a 
mutual friend, we met M. de L -, a Frissoli physician of exten¬ 

sive practice, lie was a muu of very renrflikable appearance, and 
past the prime of life. Delighted with his conversation, with his . 
professional philosophy, and with the knowledge he displayed on 

* Franco w divided into ti/partemm** instead of provinces or counties. 

» 2 « 
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a variety of subjects, we intimated a desire to be allowed to culti¬ 
vate his acquaintance during our residence at Paris. This, he 
was polite enough to say, would aiford him pleasure equal to that 
expressed by us. It chanced that, on the following day, we 
were suddenly taken so ill as to lose all consciousness. Dr. de 
L—— being resident in the neighbourhood, the people of the 
hotel sent for him as the nearest physician at hand. Under his 
treatment we speedily recovered. This circumstance led to a close 
intimacy between us. Among a variety of topics that formed the 
subject of our conversation, when together, that of animal mag¬ 
netism was at last mentioned. 

“ Have you any faith in it, Doctor ? ” we asked. 

“ None in somnambulism and its wonders; none in the pre¬ 
tended psychological effects of animal magnetism; none in any 
of the various absnrditics attached to Mesmerism : but that a 
principle does exist, of wonderful power and effect, and which 
may be termed animal magnetism, for want of a more appropriate 
name, 1 firmly believe; nay more, 1 employ it in my practice, 
but without the knowledge of my patients, or anybody else. You 
are the first to whom 1 have confessed us much ; and you will no 
doubt be not a little surprised when 1 add, that 1 have very sue. 
cessfully used it upon yourself, 1 say nothing about it, because 

I would not have the credit of being humbugged (domin' dans le 
panneau ) by the marvels coupled, in general opinion, with animal 
magnetism, which I must tell you is a purely physical effect, 
resulting from a causo implanted by nature, and common to all 
warm-blooded animals. There is nothing marvellous in it except 
its action ; and there arc various other effects in nature equally 
marvellous. Though he certainly covered it with a thick varnish 
of empiricism, Mesmcr never dreamt of imputing any supernatural 
powers to animal magnetism.” 

“ Why do you not," said we, “ publish your opinions, and dis¬ 
close what animal magnetism really is ? ” 

“ Because,” Dr. de L-replied, " I have no desire to be’ 

considered a quack; neither have I strength of mind or of body, 
had 1 even leisure, to wage a war of extermination, as it must be, 
against the prejudices of the anti-magnetists, and the absurd 
assumptions and pretended miracles which constitute the faith 
of the magnetists. I shall leave behind me copious materials, 
which they who will hereafter possess them may publish if they 
think fit.” 

“ But what evidence do you offer of the existence of animal 
magnetism ?" 

“ I hope to give you plenty before I have done; meanwhile, I 
will make the presence of the fluid sensible to you,” 

So saying, lie held his fingers extended, with the ends within an 
inch of our forehead. 

“ Do you feel anything ? ” he inquired. 

“ Yes! there seems to issue a stream of cold wind,” we replied, 

II from the tips of your fingers, similar to the wind produced by 
the electric fluid issuing from a metallic point, though not so 
strong.” 

“ Precisely ! that is the magnetic fluid.” 

A thought came at that moment which induced us to state 
what we had recently experienced and witnessed, during the , 
operation of the provincial magneliser, which wc have already 
described. 

“ Your sickness and that of your friend,” replied M. de L-, 

“ were no doubt occasioned by your being too near the clumsy 
operator, who, by his foolish passes, was flinging about his own 
magnetic fluid. When beyond its influence, you were neither of 
you affected. The faintness and subsequent catharsis of the 
patient proceeded from a more direct application of the «ame 
cause. I have frequently produced the same effects upon parti¬ 
cular idiosyncrasies. Passes are unnecessary in communicating 
the magnetic fluid; the electric circle is alone sufficient. But I 
will explain to you what 1 consider animal magnetism to be, and 
ftute to you some of its ordinary effects.” 

This article having already far exceeded our usual limits, we 
will give the doctors explanation in our next, which will close 
the subject. __ 

SYMPATHY. 

1 cannot contentedly frame a prayer for myself in particular, 
without a catalogue for my friends, nor request a happiness 
wherein my sociable 8l»position doth not desire the fellowship of 
my neighbour. I never hear the toll of a passing, though in my 
mirth, without my prayers and best wishes for the departing 
spirit: I cannot go to cure the body of my patient, hut I forget 
ii. v profession, and call unto God for his soul. —Sir T. Browne. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

Who is it that comes mumping along in the race of the days, 
clothed in a sackcloth shirt, and new tights and dancing-pumps—• 
a curious compound of mirth and melancholy, where grins and 
groans struggle for the mastery;—a simpering widow—a laughing 
Don Quixote—a harlequin in ^reduced circumstances—the old 
man and his ass—to what shall I liken thee, mysterious vision, 
that hobbling unwillingly, flank.d with two opiuions like a hand¬ 
cuffed deserter between his guards, appenreth sorely puzzled, now 
listening to mortification, and now inclining to merry-making? 
()! Good-Friday, the rubric callcth thee a fast, but the profane 
insist on a traditional error of the press, and, reading feast, do eat 
and drink accordingly; but for fear of a mistake or in compassion 
to tender consciences, considerately place salt-eel — I beg 
pardon, salt-cod—at the head of the table. 

Time was, thou wert more honoured, and preachings at Paul's 
Cross proclaimed thy presence; but Paul’s Cross lias vanished, 
and sackcloth is in disrepute; and thou, oh! Good Friday, 
although thou dost in some sort keep thy state, yet nrt thou fallen 
from thy ancient observances. Thy honours are wrested from 
thee, and thy mortification is moth-eaten. And yet compunction 
stiff hangs upon those who violate the rigidity of thy ordinances. 
The Quaker boldly flings open his shop, and rejoices as greatly iu 
the display of his broad window, ns of his broad brim; but few are 
hardy enough to go all lengths with him. Many a door is open, 
hut you may always see a lingering shrinkingness from a ful. exhi¬ 
bition of the stores within. Some shroud themselves beneath the 
shelter of onc-half of their shutters, others content themselves with 
two or three, whilst, even in the shops of the boldest, a little 
shutter may be delected screwed up in the extreme corner. The 
school-boy, all agog for the enjoyment of his Easter Holidays, 
feels dubious on Good Friday, and whilst angling for tittlebats iu 
the New River, seems nneasy at his post, and nervously jerking 
at the phantom of a nibble, fails in fixing the fish. 

Thou art an anomaly, Janus.faced day ; one side of thee looketh 
grimly on Lent, the other gaily on Easter, and the very hot cross¬ 
buns we devour at breakfast, prove that thou art not altogether a 
fast. Some there are whom stern necessity compels to work on 
this day, but whilst they lay the flattering unction of Easter 
Monday to their souls, they toil unwillingly. The comfortable 
closed shutters of others, seem to scorn their naked openness, and 
the very printers’ devili, who among other devilries, share this 
curse, look dejected as they flit to and fro, amidst their dingy 
dens. 

Strange that in England, such opposite opinions should be held 
respecting the observance of this day; opinions varying from even 
Catholic strictness, (far exceeding that which regulates a Catholic 
Sunday,) through all degrees, to no observance at all. It is, per¬ 
haps, best as it is; but we are far from desiring that it should 
cease to be regarded. Each mnn will use it as seems best to him. 
and the mere circumstance of its being u closed day for all public 
business, gives the necessary liberty, and none can forget the cause 
where public holidays are so rare. The most careless cannot 
forget the purpose of the observance of Good Friday. The recol¬ 
lection of the great sacrifice is revived, in the minds of the most 
uuthiuking; and, as we have before observed, there is, even 
among those who do uot think it right or necessary to celebrate it 
by religious observances, a disinclination to turn the day into one 
of revelry, albeit it is a leisure day—with us an oasis in the 
wilderness. 

Many who make it a practice, and a praiseworthy practice, to 
worship God in public on Good Friday, yet hold it not improper to 
occupy the rest of the day in secular employment or amusement. 
With the suburban population of a city, it is the great gardening 
day with many, who never on any other occasion have time or 
opportunity to do more to their flower-beds, than pluck out a 
weed, or remove an unsightly stone laid bare by a summer shower. 
Oil the afLernoon of a Good Friday, many a good citizen plies his 
unpractised hands, and sows bis annuals in the little beds of his 
straitly enclosed garden. His wjfc and children hover round him, 
and many a reproof he undergoes'from the more experienced 
matron, when she finds him sowing sweet-peas close to the box- 
border, and mignionette in the centre; but all is taken in good port, 
and the blunderer promises to be wiser—next Good Friday. 

When Good Friday arrives, we feel convinced, in spite of any 
ill-natured north-east wind that will blow, that spring is conic; 
perchance, you find your hot cross-bun crossed with a bunch of 
primroses, “those sweet infantas of the year,” find you defy 
Bdreas. Let him do hie worst—you enjoy a day. 0 citizen ! an 
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extra day—a second day in the week, O rare indulgence 1 in the 
bosom of your family, and you hound into the world again like a 
giant refreshed, not with new wine, but with the renewed feelings 
of earlier days. Blessed are the rare days of leisure unto those 
who labour ! 

What an amazing effect have the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church had, in retaining her hold over the minds of 
men 1 They are so imposing, so adapted to work upon the weaker 
portion of our minds, our passions, that for the time, many a good 
Protestant has been more than half a Catholic. Who has ever 
beheld the midnight-mass in the Sistine Chapel on the eve of 
Easter—who has ever heard those mournful tones, the low, weak, 
pleadings of the agonizing spirit, Mis-e-re-re, Mis-e-re-re, and not 
trembled ? But the moment is arrived—the crash of the organ, 
till then tiiute — the blaze of the unveiled altar, till then 
shrouded—proclaim the glorification of the Lamb—and a thou¬ 
sand voices hail the tidings, 

Jubilate! Jubilate 1 
Christ Is risen! 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
REA'. GEORGE CRABBE* 

Amidst the diversity and ceosdesB change of opinion with 
respect to the most modern poets, it is pleasing to turn to one 
whose merits have constantly been admitted. While others have 
risen and fallen with the varying scale of popular taste, Crabbe 
preserved one consistent character for excellence, neither elevated 
nor depressed by any transient burst of excitement. The reader 
who approaches his works has no false veil of prejudice to remove 
before he can enter upon their enjoyment. Living apart from the 
hustling scenes, and uncommitted to the party interests of his day, 
it was tlie rare felicity of Crabbe to appear before the world suc¬ 
cessfully claiming justice for lus Muse. No error of exclusive 
political policy, no unfortunate theory of morals, no blinded 
devotion to a false revolutionary principle, came between our 
author aud popular esteem. He was looked upon only as the poet, 
and his works, as they appeared, were received and canvassed 
with an impartiality and regard but rarclg paid to living genius. 
The opposite principles of the hostile Reviews met for once in har¬ 
mony on the peaceful ground oflctters, anil early acknowledged, 
with just discrimination, the new claimant for the rewards of 
poesy. Honoured with the patronage of Burke, equally flattered 
by the admiration of Fox, noticed by Johnson, reverenced as a 
parent by the rising talent of the day, and preserving this influ¬ 
ence through a long literary career, Crabbe has already attained 
his permanent station with the world. Criticism, relieved from 
the burden of establishing his fair fame, has left the agreeable 
duty of noting the excellences by which it was ensured. 

The biography of Crabbe, as written by his sou, forms no unapt 
prelude to his verse. The same gentleness and tender humanity, 
—the same sympathy with man, regardless of the accident of 
station,—the same keen sense of the domestic relations,—the same 
healthy tone, of feeling that characterises his poetry, appear in the 
unobtrusive incidents of his life. The simple history of the poet, 
natural, kind, and benevolent,—the noble heart and head of 
genius, without its perversity,—must commend itself to all. It is 
a literary memorial that should be well received; for, in exchange 
for the melancholy errors and misfortunes of poets, it offers the 
story of a well-spent life, violating no law of social intercourse,— 
of an honourable reputation earned without envy or detraction 
from others. In connexion with the striking example of Scott, it 
may tend to disabuse the world of an old fallacy, that genius most 
ever be irregular, and the best wit§ be looked for among the worst 
livers. * 

Crabbe was bom of poor but reputable parents, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, at the small sea-faring town of Aldborough, 
on the coast of Suffolk, amidst the ruggM and desolate scenes so 
vividly described in his poem of '* The Village*"' In his early 
youth were seen the germs of the future. While his brothers were 
venturing on thb ocean, the scene of their fiitute livelihood, the 
——-- - - -- - * 

* Fijpstliu >'sw York Review. 


more quiet and gentle George might be seen withdrawn from the 
rest, devouring such specimens of literature as strayed to the hum¬ 
ble shed of the fisherman. Among these, the poetical corner of a 
philosophical Magazine became an especial object of bis emulation. 
This, in a hoy of ten, was an early predilection for the Muse; but 
genius will find its peculiar aliment, and, to the credit of our 
poet’s father, he appreciated the talents of his son, and devoted 
him to the calling of a surgeon, It was daring t|je apprenticeship 
to this profession, while in his twentieth year, that he first appeared 
in print. He published, in Ipswich, a short poem, entitled 
“ Inebriety,” which, in its strictures on “ the deacon sly,” the 
“ easy chaplain,” and the “ reverend wig,” at the banquet of the 
lord, contrasts curiously with the after days of Crabbe, whan he 
himself became chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, and feasted at 
his table. Its success was inconsiderable, and the poet turned 
more sedulously to his professional studies. In these, probably 
from a deficiency in preparation,—the opportunity for which his 
father’s circumstauoes did not permit,—but ultimately from the 
want of the necessary manual tact, Crabbe was never very success¬ 
ful. lie felt the reproach, but conscious of his merits in a supe¬ 
rior walk, resolved to venture the future upon a struggle, the 
uncertainty of which, with all his discouragements, he had not 
fully appreciated. He determined to seek his fortune as a literary 
man in the metropolis. 

With fresh youthful hopes,—the fond wishes of a gentle and 
faithful heart, the Myra of his early love, destined to become in 
happier times his wife,—and a small sum of money (barely three 
pounds), Crabbe set out for London, the grave of so many cherished 
expectations and imaginary successes. Unconsciously to himself, 
for the event had not reached him at Aldborough, he waB entering 
upon a similar career to that in which Chattcrton had bo lately 
fallen a victim. This he soon learned, and a disheartening pro¬ 
spect lay before him. Nothing daunted, however, he prepared a 
small collection of poems, and offered them for publication. They 
were courteously refused by the publisher. He made another 
attempt, which met with the like ill success. In the mean time, 
he had tried an anonymous publication, “The Candidate,” ad¬ 
dressed to the authors of the Monthly Review, which had been 
partially successful, end was likely Jo afford him “ something,” 
when the fuilure of the publisher extinguished this bright hope. 
His funds were exhausted, and the scanty relief obtainod by 
parting with the few articles of value he possessed, every day grew 
less. He had exerted himself iftbly, bat had not succeeded. 
With the prospect of starvation before him, he addressed a letter 
to Lord North, and, after a cold delay, his request for employment 
was denied. Application to Lord Shelburne aud tbe Chancellor, 
Thurluw, met a similar fate. A journal tbat he wrote during this 
period lias been preserved, and its simple record of his hopes ami 
his disappointment, ever sustained by firm religious confidence, 
attaches the reader insensibly to the author.- Crabbe made one 
more attempt, and, os he afterwards expressed himself, “ he fixed 
.—impelled by some propitious influence, in some happy mo¬ 
ment,—upon Edmund Burke, one of the first of Englishmen, and, 
in the capacity and energy of his mind, one of the greatest of 
human beings.” The letter he oddreased to that eminent states¬ 
man was not to*bc mistaken: the air it bore of sincerity, tempered 
by melancholy resignation, could not be counterfeit. An early 
interview was appointed by Burke, and from that instant the 
difficulties of the poet were past. But this is a theme on whirl* 
his son must speak. The following is an honourable expression of 
his enthusiasm, in “ The Life 

*• He went into Mr. Burke's room, a poor young adventurer, 
spurned by the opulent and rejected by the publishers, his last 
shilling gone, and all but his last hope with it: he came out virtu¬ 
ally secure of almost all the good fortune that, by successive steps, 
afterward fell to his lot,—his genius acknowledged by one whose 
verdict could not he questioned,—his character end manners ap. 
preciated and approved by a noble and capyious heart, whose 
benevolence knew no limits but its power—that of a giant in 
intellect, who was, in feeling, an unso{d>isticated child; a bright 
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example of the close affinity between superlative talents and the I more human emotions of common life rather than the high bursts 


warmth of the generous affections. Mr. Crabbe had afterwards 
many other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted him 
in his professional career *, but it was one hand alone that rescued 
him when he was sinking."—Vol. i. p. 93. 

The friendship of Burke to our poet was everything, lie 
shortly became established in the family circle at Reaconsfield, and 
was frequently the companion of the statesman in his private 
walks. One of ,the first fruits of this intercourse was a severer 
oriticism than the poet had been accustomed to, of his different 
manuscripts. Of these there must have been a various stock. He 
mentions in the journal a poem of 350 lines, with the fanciful title 
of “ An Epistle from the Devilthen there were “ Poetical 
Epistles, with a preface by the learned Martinus Scriblerus; ” 
** The Hero, an Epistle to Prince. William Henry; ” and a prose 
treatise, being “ A Plan for the Examination of our Moral and 
Religious Opinions,” with two dramas. These were at once 
rejected, ana the poet’s powers fastened on “ The Library,” and 
“ The Village works which, on their publication, at once ele¬ 
vated him in the literary world. 

The disposition of Crabbe lmd always been religious. Nothing 
less, indeed, than this powerful principle could have sustained him 
through the difficulties of his early life. His private journal 
breathes the most devotional spirit. It was with no improper 
feelings, then, that he professed to Burke nn attachment for the 
ministry, and through his interest was admitted to orders. From 
this periud the events of Crabbe’s life may bo briefly comprised. 
Through the continual kindness of his patron, he became chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland, when he published the “Village.” The 
“ Newspaper” appeared in 1785; and, twenty-two years after¬ 
wards, "The Parish Register,” “The Borough,” “Tales in 
Verse,” and “ Talcs of the Hall,” with a volume of poems, com¬ 
plete the list of his works. For the copyright of the “Tales of 
the Hall,” in 1819, he received from Murray the liberal sum of 
three thousand pounds. Tiie intervals of those various publica¬ 
tions were mostly spent in the quiet of domestic life, in the 
discharge of his clerical duties, and in the labour of his pen. 
Dnring the latter part of his life, Crabbe made occasional journeys 
to London, where he was always received in the first walks of 
•ociety. He also paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott, with whom he 
had long held correspondence, at Edinburgh. The personal anec¬ 
dotes of his life, if not extraordinary, aic always pleasing. He 
was a fluent writer, and found occasion, at times, to submit his 
productions to what he calls a “grand incremation," which was 
not huddled over in a chimney, hut regularly consummated in the 
open air; his children officiating with great glee at the bonfire. 
He would be seized with the poetic inspiration, especially during 
a snow- storm : on one such occasion he composed the very power¬ 
ful tale of “ Sir Eustace Grey.-’ At otic time he was taken with 
the desire to see the ocean again ; and, “mounting his horse, rode 
alone to the const of Lincolnshire, sixty miles from his house, 
dipped in the waves that washed the beach of Aldborongh, and 
returned to Stratliern.” lie had the gentlest disposition; nnd, as 
in the rase of Cowper, a striking fondness for the society of intel¬ 
ligent females, affords evidence of the purity and simplicity of his 
character. Tiie correspondence with Mary Leadbeatrr, in which 
he so naturally assumes the demure phrase nnd conversation of 
Quakerism, does him honour fur its artless sincerity. His devo¬ 
tion to the study of botany (evidences of which are scattered through 
his poems) was also the mark of a simple mind. A naturalist is, 
with rare exceptions, a good man. Crabbe was always a friend to 
fiction, and, what may excite surprise, not confined to the more 
classic, he devoured eagerly his package from London, of ail the 
productions of the season, lie iound something in the poorest: 
a great writer is not always the severest critic. He was emi¬ 
nently the man of private life—the kind father, the constant 
friend; and, ever ready to the rail of the poor, lie was loved by all. 
It was a melancholy day at his village of Trowbridge, when, in 
1832 , Crabbe, at the. udvtmccd age of seventy-eight, died, full of 
years and honour. The anthems selected at his funeral accorded 
well with the feelings of those who knew him best. 

" When the eo” heard him, then ft blessed him; 

And when the eye saw him. It jravo witneas of him, 

Be delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him 

Tluit hud nrmt help him: 

Kindness, and meekness, and comfort, were In ills tongue." 

This slight sketch of the life of Crabbe has been given for its 
Illustration of the spirit of his poetry. The gentler traits of his 
poetical characters were always drawn from himself. As we are 
naturally led, i n reading the plays of Shakspeare, to distinguish the 


of passion, and weave them into the history of the dramatist, so 
the disposition of Crabbe may be truly gathered from his verse. 
There is a populai idea that our author deals only in the severer 
traits of nature ; that he is ever groping iti poor-houses and dun¬ 
geons, among tho vicious and unfortunate; that his pages abound 
with harshness and gloom ; that he pictures only the penaeroao of 
life in its most repulsive aspect. " This is not tho character of the 
great poet of actual life. He lias been more just to nature. In 
his moral anatomy of society, he has laid bare many errors and 
misfortunes of the species. He has painted life as it came before 
him, and never violated truth for sickly sentiment. He has drawn 
a portion of society—the village poor—as they, truly exist. But 
he has found too “ the soul of goodness in things evil."—The 
tares and wheat of this world spring up together, aml'Vn whatever 
rank of men there must be much good. No one observes this 
truth more than our poet; and in his darkest pictures we have 
gleams of the kindliest virtues. The severity of Crahbe’s muse 
consists in the faithful portraiture of nature. If n man is not 
always happy, it is not the poet’s fault. There is too much of 
sober reality in life to make the picture other than it is. This 
Crabbe ktiows, for he writes of scenes under his own observation. 
He lived auiid the people he describes, felt their little occasional 
joys, and saudened over their many misfortunes. But in the 
gloomiest character he never “ oversteps the modesty of nature.” 
He does not accumulate horrors far effect. He has no extravagant 
and unnatural heroes pouring forth their morbid Benlimcnt in his 
pages. There is no sickly affectation, but a pure and healthy por¬ 
trait of life—of life it may he in its uuhnppiest, but in its least 
artificial development, where society has done little to alter its 
rough uneducated tones, when the actual feelings and passions of 
man may be traced at every footstep. 

It has been objected against Crabbe that he has modelled him¬ 
self after Pope; and he has been considered by some—ignorant of 
the true character of his writings—but a mere imitator. Horace 
Smith has favoured this injustice by a note to the Rejected 
Addresses, where, merely for the sake of the point, Crabbe is cha¬ 
racterised as “ Pope in worsted stockings." It is not tiie first 
instance in which troth has been sacrificed to a witticism. No 
intelligent reader of their poetry can confound the different merits 
of Pope and Crabbe. They belong to independent schools. The 
excellence of one consists in the perfection of the Aitificiat, the 
merit of the other in the purer love of the Natural. Pope reflects 
the nice shades of a court life, and adopts himself to the polished 
society around him. He lives among lords and ladies. He pene¬ 
trates beneath the surface of character, but it is within the circle 
of a court, and after a classical model. Out of Queen Anne's 
reign he would have been nothing. We can form no ideu uf him 
removed from the wits and gentlemen of his day. lie is a master 
of elegance, and has power as a saLirist; can dilute upon the vir¬ 
tues of Atticus, or heighten the crimes of Atossa. lie can follow 
where one has gone before. He can revive the felicity of Horace 
or the vehemence of Juvenal. Out of the track of the artificial, 
the conventional, he is nothing; within it he reigns supreme. 
Crabbe is of another order. He hns no model to copy after, llo 
throws himself upon a subject that derives no aid from romance or 
classic association. He paints the least popular part of society. 
He hns to overcome a powerful prejudice against his characters. 
He struggles where art can avail him little; where his whole suc¬ 
cess must depend upon nature. His personages have nothing in 
them to please the taste, or enlist the fancy of the polished. 
They come before us at every disadvantage. They are out of the 
pale of good society. They have no relish of high life to add inte¬ 
rest to their virtues, or throw a softening shadow over their crimes. 
They do not belong to the court standard. According to 
Touchstone’s scale they would infallibly be condemned: “ If thou 
never wast at court, thou art in a parlous state, shepherd!” But 
they have something in their composition prior to and independent 
of this artificial excitement. They are vigorous specimens of 
human nature in its elementary traits, and have their whole chnrm 
in being simply men. They intcreft us as they feel and suffer, as 
they truly exist in themselves, not as they act in an outward pa¬ 
geant. They have the feelings and passions of the species, and 
their example comes home to our own breasts. It is in this 
respect that " one touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 
The Artificial most be content with admiration; the Natural 
claims our sympathy. This is the distinction. I’opc tieklts the 
sense with fine periods, or gains the fancy by a sparkling picture; 
While Crabbe leaves an impression on the heart. There may nut 
be a single line to be quoted for its Valiancy, like a finished 
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couplet of Pope; but the passage from our author shall convey a 
force and reality, the bard of Twickenham—were he twice the 
master of art he is—could never attain. 

A word of apology for the poetry of Crabbe is hardly needed. 
Time was when this might be necessary, but a returning sense of 
justice is rapidly coming over the age, and tho world is fast ac¬ 
knowledging that the relations of lifo, however simple, afford a true 
ground of poetry. It is pleasing to remark this change in favour 
of sound taste. Wordsworth, but lately negleeled, begins to 
receive his due honours. He is no longer laughed at for his 
childishness. This is a triumph of humanity ; for it permits the 
poor aud humble, ns well as the great, to feel they ton have emo¬ 
tions and sympathies worthy of poesy; that their Bimple hopes 
may also be " dfarried to immortal verse," If we have taught a 
man sclf-rjpipect, we have led him to the path of virtue. When he 
feels that his existence, however unobtruded upon the world, is an 
object of sacred regard to the poet; he must think more nobly of 
himself and live more wisely. The age is made better by such 
works as “The I.yrical Ballads,” and “Tho Uorough.” Ques¬ 
tion nut their cluim to poetry. The denial Is not founded on a 
proper understanding or the art. Poetry is bom not only of the 
lofty and the imaginative, but of the simple and pathetic. The 
attendant of human feelings and human passions, it exists ulike for 
the means aud the extremes of life. Wherever man is separated 
from the gross earth beneath him, and connected by any link with 
the vast and beautiful above him ; wherever there exists an image 
of a greater good than the conditions of sense offer; wherever the 
limited, intellectual, and moral part of our nature sighs after the 
great and the perfect j wherever any of the mysterious links of the 
chain bending together the piesent with the untried future, are 
visible—there, in their just degree, like the nature aud spirit of 
poetry, “ soaring in tiie high region of its fancies,” it may 
approach “ the uzure throne, the sapphire blaze.” It may be 
“ choiring to the young-eyed cherubim,” and it may sing of “ the 
humblest flower that decks the mead,” or speak of the smallest 
hope that breaks the darkness of the least educated. It is not to 
be limited in its application. It is not built on learning, or founded 
on the canons of the critic. It is itself the foundation of all just 
critical laws. Its fresh source is in the human heart; its province 
is in the wide map of human relations ; it is bounded only by the 
horizon of human emotion ; its heritage is the race of man,— 
and its task-work is to connect and blend the sentiment of the 
true, the good, the beautiful, the infinite, and eternal, with 
all the passions and emotions that beat in the heart of universal 
humanity. 

A PICTURE. 

Hunting the buck, 

1 found him sitting by a fountain’s side, 

Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 

And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 

A garland lay him by, made by himself, 

Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 

Stuck in that mystic order, tbat tbc rareness 
Delighted me. But ever when be turned 
His tender eyes upon 'em, he would weep, 

As if he meant to make 'em grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell iu his face, I asked him all his story. 

He told me tfiat his parents gentle died, 

Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs, 

Which did not stop their courses; and the sun, 

Which still, he thank’d him, yielded him his light. 

Then took he up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as couutry people hold, 

Did signify; and bow ajl, order’d thus, 

Express’d his grief: ‘and to my thoughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wish’d: so that, methought, I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entsrtained him, 

Who was as glad to follow ; and have gpt 
The trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy, 

That’ever master kept. • 

PhiUuter, by Beaumont and FliteMr. 


WILD SCENES IN THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE* 

Mr. Hoffman has thrown together a number of slight but 
lively sketches, descriptive of scenes in the forest and prairie, 
personal adventures, Indian superstitions and traditions, all of 
which have such an air of vrauemblance, aud are, withal, so 
animated, aB to interest the reader more strongly than at first 
sight would appear likely. A portion of them relate to the wild 
scenes of the northern part of the state of New York, which, 
strange to say, has been, until very recently, a terra incognita. 
Others relate to the “ Far West," and one or two belong to city 
and civilised life. Some of the Indian superstitious are very 
singular and striking. 

If the reader will glance over a map of the United States, he 
will perceive that the great state of New York has a kind of tri¬ 
angular shape, its apex being at the city of New York, and its 
base extending uloug the St. Lawrence. “ Everybody," says 
Mr. Hoffman, “was aware that the Hudson rose among a group 
of mountains in the northern part of the state of New York; anil 
if you looked upon the map, tome of the lakes which formed its 
head waters sccuicd to be laid down with suflioient particularity. 
Few, however, until the legislature instituted the geological survey 
which is now iu progress, had any idea that the mountains upon 
which this noble river rises overtopped the Catskills and the 
Alleghanies, and were among the loftiest in the United States: or 
that the lakes from which it draws its birth were equally remarkable 
for their prodigal numbers, their picturesque variety, and their 
wild afld characteristic beauty.” The sources of the Hudson were 
only explored during 1837 •, and “ the worthy Knickerbockers 
were not a little surprised, when they learned, from the first official 
report of the surveying corps, that their famous river was fed by 
mountain snows for ten months in the year.” Mr. Hoffman 
started on an excursion to the sources of the Hudson. We will 
confine ourselves to the state of New York; and, as a specimen 
of our author’s manner of telling a story, quote one relating to 
that early and disastrous time wheu the loue settlers in the forest 
were exposed to miduight Indian visits, and to have their slumbers 
disturbed by the whoop of a ferocious war-party, that often spared, 
in their savage fury, neither mau, woman nor child. The story also 
illustrates the nature of that mutual hatred and spirit of revenge, 
which too often arises, mid is cherished, wherever settlers are 
guided only by their own feelings, instead of an enlightened policy, 
in their dealings with uborigincs. 

“ TIIU DEAD CLEAnlNO. 

“ Scliroon Lake is the largest, and perhaps the finest body of 
water among the myriad lakes fchich form the sources of the 
Hudson. ‘ The Schroon,’ as it is culled by the country people, 
has, indeed, been likened by travellers to the celebrated lake of 
Como, which it is said to resemble in the configuration of its 
shores, it is about ten miles 1 9 length, broad, deep, and girt with 
mountains, which, though not so lofty us mauy in the northern 
part of the state of New York, are still picturesque in form, wnilo 
they enclose a thousand pastoral valleys aud sequestered dells 
among their liclily-wooded defiles. 

“ In one of the loveliest of these glens, near a fine spring, well- 
known to the decr-stulker, there flourished, a few years since, a 
weeping willow, which, for aught I know, may be still gracing the 
spot. The existence of such un exotic in the midst of our 
primitive forest would excite the curiosity of the most casual ob¬ 
server of nature, even if other objects adjacent did not arrest his 
attention, as he emerged from the deep woods around, to the sunny 
glade where if grew. On tbc side of a sleep bank, opposite to 
the willow, the remains of an old fireplace were to be seen ; and 
blackened timbers, witli indications of rough masonry, could be 
discovered by turning aside the wild raspberry-bushes that had 
overgrown the further side uf the knoll. These ruins betokened 
something more than the remains of a buuting-camp; and the 
forester who should traverse an extensive thicket of young beeches 
and wild cherry-trees, within a few yards of this spot, would be 
at no loss to determine that he had lighted upon the deserted home 
of some settler of perhaps forty years back;—a scene where the 
toil, the privation, and the dangers of a pioneer’s life had been, 
once endured, but where the hand of implement hud wrought 
in vain, for the forest had already closed over the little domain 
that had been briefly rescued from its emlyace ; and the place was 
now wliut iu the language of the country is called a ‘ dead clearing.' 

“The story of this ruined homestead is a very common one in the 

• ••Wild Scenes In the Forest and Prairie." % 0. F. Hoffman, £sq., 
author or “ A Winter in the Far West.” London, Bentley, lfHV. 
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private family annals of the state of New York, which has always 
been exposed to the perils of frontier warfare, and which, for 
twenty years, at the close of the seventeenth century, and through¬ 
out the whole of that which followed it, was the battle-field of the 
most formidable Indian confederacy that ever arrayed itself against 
the Christian powers on the shores of this continent. The broken 
remains of that confederacy still possess large tracts of valuable 
land in the centre of our most populous districts; while their 
brethren of the same colour, but of a feebler lineage, have been 
driven westward a thousand miles from our borders. And when 
this remnant of flie Iroquois shall have dwindled from among us, 
their names will still live in the majestic lakes and noble rivers 
that embalm the memory of their language. They will live, too, 
unhappily, in many a dark legend of ruthless violence, like that 
which I have to relate. 

“ It was in the same year when Sullivan's army gave the finishing 
blow to the military power of the Six Nations, that a settler, who 
had come in from the New Hampshire grants to this part of Tryon 
County, (as the northern and western region of New York was at 
that time called,) was sitting with his wife, who held an infant to 
her bosom, enjoying his evening pipe beside his hearth. The 
blaze of the large maple-wood fire spread warmly upon the un¬ 
pointed beams above, and lighted up the timbers of the shanty 
with a mellow glow that gave an air cheerfulness and comfort 
to the rudely-furnished apartment. F' •m the grey hairs and 
weather-beaten features of the settler, he appeared to be a man 
considerably on the wrong side of forty, while the young bright¬ 
haired mother by his side had not yet passed the sunny season of early 
youth. The disparity of their years, however, had evidently not pre¬ 
vented the growth of the strongest affection between them. There 
was a soft and happy look of content about the girl, as she sur¬ 
veyed the brown woodsman, now watching the smoke-wreaths 
from his pipe os they enried over his head, now taking his axe 
upon liis lap and feeling its edge with a sort of caressing gesture, 
as if the inanimate thing could he conscious of the silent compli¬ 
ment he paid to its temper, when thinking over the enlargement 
of the clearing he had wrought by its aid during the day. Nor 
did the eye of the young mother kindle less affectionately when 
the brawny pioneer, carefully depositing the simple instrnment, 
which is the pride of an American woodsman, behind the chimney, 
turned to tnke the hand of the infant, which she pressed to her 
bosom, and shared at the same time with her the caresses which 
he bestowed on the child. 

“ 1 That boy’s a raal credit to you, Bet. But I think, if lie 
cries to-night, as he has for the last week, I must make a papoose- 
cradle for him to-morrow, and -swing him somewhere outside of 
the shanty, where his squalling can’t keep us awake. Your face 
is growing as white as a silver birch, from loss of sleep o'uights.’ 

“ 1 Why, John, how you talk ! I’m sure Yorpy never cries ; — 
never, I mean, worth talking of.’, 

“ As the mother spoke, she pressed the unhappy little youngster 
somewhat too closely to her bosom, and lie awoke with one of 
those discordant outbreaks of iufant passion with which the hopeful 
scions of humanity sometimes test the comforts of married life. 

“ 1 Baby—why, baby—there—there now ! wlmt will it have ?— 
does it want to see brother Ben ? Hush—hush- -he's eoinin with 
something for baby I Hush, now, darling 1—Will it have this ?’ 

“ ‘Why, Bet, my dear,’ said the father, ‘don’t give the bra! 
Ben’s powder-horn to play with; for thof he does like you as 
much as my first missus, his own mother and flesh and blood, the 
lad doesn't love to have his hunting tools discomboborated. God’s 
weather ! where can the tormented chap be staying ?—he ought to 
be home by this time.’ With these words he walked to the door, 
and stood for a moment commenting upon the mildness of the 
night, and wondering why Ben did not return. But' the mother 
was too much engaged, in soothing the infant, by rooking him to 
and fr in her anna, to reply. 

“ * Now don’t, don’t, gal,’ continued the kind-hearted woods- 
mah, turning from the door, which he left open ; ‘ you’ll tiro your¬ 
self to death. Let me take him—there, now—there,’ said he, as 
she relinquished the child to his arms; and, addressing the last 
words to the popr perverse, little thing, he walked up and down the 
room with It, vainly trying to lull its gust of passion or peevishness. 

V” liush 1 you littlt varmint, you I’ Baid the father at lost, 
growing impatient; 1 hush I or I’ll call in the Indians to carry you 
off— l Trill. 

“The settler was just turning in his walk, near the open 
threshold, as he uttered the ill-omened words, when a swarthy hand, 
reaching ovor his shou^er, clutched the child front his arms, and 
brained it against the doorpost, in the same moment that the 


tomahawk of another savage struck him td the floor. A dozen 
painted demons sprang over his prostrate body into the centre of 
the room. The simple scene of domestic joy, hut a moment before 
so sheltered and homelike, was changed on the instant. The 
mummied nursling was flung upon the embers near the feet of its 
frantic mother, who slipped and fell in the blood of her husband, 
as she plucked her child from the coals and sprang towards the 
door. It was a blow of mercy, though not beaut as such, which 
dismissed her spirit, as she stftiggled to rise with her lifeless 
harden. The embers of the fire soon strewed the apartment, while 
the savages danced among them with the mad glee of the devil’s 
own children, until the smoke and blaze, ascending to the roof- 
tree, drove them from the scene of their infernal orgies. 

“ The next day’s sun shone upon that smouldering ruin os 
brightly as if unconscious of the horrors which his light revealed. 
.So complete had been the devastation of the flames, that little but 
ashes now remained; and the blue smoke curled up among the 
embowering trees us gently as if it rose only from a cottagrr’s 
hospitable fire. The oriole, perched upon a cedar-lop, whistled as 
usual to his mate, swinging in his nest upon the pendant branches 
of a willow which had been planted by the ill-tatcd settler near a 
spring not far from his door ; while the cat-bird from the brier- 
thicket replied in mocking notes blither and dearer than those he 
aimed to imitate. The swallow only, driven from her nest in the 
eaves, and whirling in disordered flight around the place, seemed 
in sharp cries to sympathise with the desolation which had come 
over it. 

“ There was one human mourner, however, amid the scene. A 
youth of sixteen sat with his head buried in his hands upon a 
fallen tree hard by. So still and motionless he seemed, that his 
form might almost be thought to have been carved out of the grey 
wood, with which his faded garments assimilated in colour. It 
would not be difficult to surmise what passed in the bosom of the 
young forester, as at last, after rising with an effort, he advanced 
to the funeral pyre of his household, and, turning over the dry 
embers, disengaged ahull-burned cloven skull from among them. 
He threw himself upon the grass and hit the ground with a fierce 
agony that showed some self-reproach must he mingled with his 
sorrow. 

“ ‘ My father ! my father !’ he cried, writhing iu anguish ; ‘ why 
—why did 1 not come home at once, when I heard that the Black 
Wolf Had gone north with his band !’ A burst of tears seemed 
to relieve him for a moment j and then, with greater bitterness 
than ever lie resumed, ‘ Fool—thrice accursed fool that I was !—1 
might have known that he would strike for these mountains, instead 
of taking the Sacondugu route, where the palatine ycegars were 
out and on the watch for him. To die so like a brute iu the hands 
of a butcher—without one word of warning—to he burned like a 
wood-chuck in his hole—stricken to death without a chance of 
dealing one blow for his defence ! My father! my poor father ! 
Oh, God! I cannot bear it.’ 

“ But the youth knew not the self-renovating spirit of life’s 
springtime, when he thought that his first sorrow, bitter as it was, 
would blast his manhood for ever. A first grief never blights the 
heart of man. The sapling hickory may be bowed—may be 
shattered by the storm, but it has an elasticity and toughness of 
fibre that keep it from perishing. It is only long exposure to a 
succession of harsh und biting winds that steals away its vigour, 
drinks up its sap of life, and sends a chill at last to the roots wliicli 
nourished its vitality. 

“ That day of cruel woe, like all others, had an end for the young 
forester : und, when the waning moon rose upon the scene of his 
ruined home, her yellow light disclosed the boy kneeling upon the 
sod wherewith he had covered up the hones of his only earthly 
relatives. Site, too, was sole witness to the vow of undying 
vengeance which he swore upon the spot against the whole race 
of red men. 

“ There are but too many traditions surviving in this region to 
prove the fulfilment of this fearful vow. But I leave the dire feats 
of ‘ Bloody Ben,’ by which name only is the avenger now re¬ 
membered, to some annalist who firds greater pleasure than I do 
in such horrible details. My business, here, is only to describe 
the first deed by which he* requited the murderous act of the 
Indians. 

“ The seasons had twice gone their round since destruction had 
come over the house of the settler, and his son had never yet re¬ 
visited the gput,wbieh, with the exuberant growth of an American 
soil, had partly relapsed into its native wildness, from,the tangled 
vines and thickets wifich had overgrown the clearing. The strong 
arm Of the government had for a while driven the Indiana beyond 
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the reach of private vengeance; but uow they were again returning 
to their favourite hunting-ground north of the Mohawk, and around 
the sources of the Hudson. Some even had ventured into Albany 
to dispose of their packs and skins, and carry back a supply of 
powder and other necessaries of the hunter of the wilderness. It 
was two of these that the orphan youth dogged from the settle¬ 
ments, on their way through the northern forests, to the spot where 
his oath of vengeance Jiao been recorded. The sequel may best 
be told in the words of an old hunter, under whose guidance I 
made ray first and only visit to the Dead Clearing. 

“ ‘ It was about two o'clock of a hot August afternoon, that 
Ben, after thus following up their trail for three days, came upon 
the two Injuna jist where the moose-runway makes an opening 
in the forest, and lets the light down upon yon willow that still 
flourishes beside the old hemlock. The Injuns were Bitting beneath 
the willow,**thinking themselves sheltered by the rocky bank 
opposite, and a mass of underwood which had shot up round the 
top of an oak, which had been twisted off in u tornado ou some 
former day, and then lay imbedded in weeds beneath the knoll. 
But, a few yards from this bank, in that thicket round the roots 
of you mossy old beech, Ben fuund a shelter, from which, at any 
moment, he could creep up and cover either with his fire from 
Dehind the knoll. But, as he bad only . one-barrel piece, it re¬ 
quired full as cool a hand a« his to wait and take both the crecturs 
at one shot. Bloody Ben, though, was jist the chap to do it. 
Like enough he waited there or manoeuvred round for an hoar to 
gel his chance, which did come at lost, howsumdever. The Injuns, 
who, in their own way, arc mighty talkers, you must know,—that 
is, when they have really something to talk about,— got into some 
arg rment, wherein figures, about which they know mighty little, 
were concerned. One *ook out his scalping-knife to make marks 
u, mi the earth to help him ■ while the other trying to make 
mailers clearer by the aid of his fingers, their heads came near 
each other, jist as you may have seen those of white people when 
they get parroiching right in earnest. So they argufied and they 
counted, getting nearer and nearer as they became more eager, till 
their skulls, almost touching, came within the exact range of Ben’s 
rifle : and then Ben, lie ups and sends the ball so clean through 
both, that it buried itself iu a sapling behind them. And that, I 
think, was pretty well for the first shot of a lad of eighteen ; and 
Bloody Ben himself never confessed to making a better one after¬ 
words.’ 

“ The Tourist, who should now seek tb» scene of this adventure, 
would, perhaps, look in vain for the graceful exotic that once 
marked the spot. The weeping willow, which was only a thrifty 
sapling when the Indians met their death beneath its fatal shade, 
was changed into an old decayed trunk, with but one living branch 
when I beheld it; and a ponderous vine was rapidly strangling the 
life from this decrepit limb. The hardy growth of the native 
forest had nearly obliterated the improvements of the pioneer. 
The wild animals, iu drinking from the spring hard by. hud dis¬ 
lodged the flat stones from its brink ; tall weeds waved amid the 
spreading pool; and the fox had made his den in the rocky knoll 
upon whose side once stood the settler's cabin of Tut: Dead 
Clearinh." 


EDUCATION OF T1IE RUSSIAN’ POOR. 

The process of education of the Russian poor is perhaps melan¬ 
choly to relnte, and difficult to believe, but it is efficacious. The 
cane and the whip perform the miracle in most instances. A 
master will say to hip slave, “ You must he a musician; ” to 
another, “ You must be a tailor.” If either murmurs, he is beat; 
and this method is continued, till the one produces a tolerable 
coat, or the other sings a national air iu good tunc, or can join in 
a chorus. It is with these crude materials that the Russians have 
found the Secret of organising their great military force. The 
peasant, before he is completely formed to the profession of«a 
soldier, undergoes privations and sufferings innumerable; but, this 
ordeal once passed, be acquires m constitution of iron. Like the 
cement which becomes more hard from exposure to the open air, 
the Russian soldier is hardy, indefatigable, proof againBt the incle¬ 
mencies of the seasons, enduring hunger and thirst with patience, 
and fearing more the cane of his officsr than the cannon of the 
enemy. The impassibility of the Muscovite tyider fire is almost 
proverbial; and if passive mechanical courage is the essence of a 
good soldier, dt is certainly to be found in thg Russian ranks,— 
Britith and Fortign Review for Jan. 183 , 9 , , , 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE METROPOLIS. 

LONDON INSTITUTION. 

This establishment can scarcely be termed a public Institution, 
as admittance to the library anu reading-rooms is given only to 
proprietors, and those who arc furnished with a proprietor’s 
ticket. But it is of such a magnitude, and possesses such a 
valuable collection of books, as to deserve publi# attention. It 
originated with the merchants and bankers of the City, who held 
their first meeting at the London Tavern, 23d May, 1805. The 
original subscription of proprietors was fixed at seventy-five 
guineas, and of life-subscribers at twenty guineas. The list wa* 
quickly filled up, and by the 18th January, 1800, the institution 
was opened in a large mansion on the eastern aide of the Old 
Jewry, nearly opposite to Frederick’s-plaee ; erected by Sir Robert 
Clayton for keeping his shrievalty in 1671, and mentioned by 
Evcljn in his Diary. The library at this time amounted to ten 
thousand volumes. The institution was subsequently removed to 
premises in King's-Arms yard, and from thence was removed 
to the fine building erected for the purpose iu Moorfields, and now 
forming a very conspicuous object on the north side of Finsbury 
Circus. The front is 102 feel C inches wide, exclusive of the side 
doors, which are 15 feet each ; the height is nearly (it) feet to the 
apex of the pediment. The house comprises a basement story 
within a sunken area, a ground floor, arid two stories above, 
consisting of the library and gallery. The exterior of the buildiug 
is embellished by a very beautiful double portico, the upper por¬ 
tion supported on Corinthian columns, resting on the ground-floor 
portico, which consists of two solid piers and as many Doric 
columns. The proportions of the varioug parts forming the 
facade are so true and exact, as to present a whole in which mag¬ 
nificence and elegance arc admirably combined. There are few 
buildiuga in London which display better taste in the design, and 
perhaps none are so well situated, for the facility with which they 
can he advantageously contemplated. The inside fully corresponds 
with the elegance of the exterior. The hall, supported by two 
rows of fluted Doric columns, appears the realization of u Roman 
atrium : on each side, doors lend to the pamphlet-room, news¬ 
room, comruittce-room, and private apartments. Immediately 
facing the entrance are glass doors leading to the staircase, which 
is exceedingly beautiful. It is double, and leads to a wide atone 
platform, or landing-place, from wlych the library is entered by 
the outer door; the gallery by two side staircases, concealed 
within the walls. The library is a very noble room; it occupies 
the whole of the first floor. It is 87 feet iu length by 42 in width, 
and 28 in height. The interior area is ill shape an octagonal 
parallelogram, with four smull apartments at the angles; the sides 
are divided by piers, faced with pilasters, into recesses elevated two 
steps above the floor, containing double bookcases. The pier* 
also support a light but substantial gallery, extending completely 
round the apartment, and lined with bookcases. The books con¬ 
tained in the whole room amounted, in 1835, when the classed 
catalogue was prepared, to upwards of twenty-six thousand, and 
since then there has been a very considerable addition. 

Around the reading-room six large tables are arranged, at one 
of which the librarian is seated; and at the western extremity there 
is a raised desk, at which the sub-librarian has his post. Imme¬ 
diately below his seat stands a magnificent sarcophagus of polished 
ouk, presented by Sir Thomas Baring, hart., the president, and 
appropriated to the reception of a splendid work on Egypt, which 
accompanied the gift. 

This reading-room is one of the most agreeable pieces cf study 
that exists. There is hardly any disturbance from external 
sounds, so that you can scarcely conceive you arc in the heart of 
the City. A small part only of the Circus is paved, and, though 
the rolling of the distant omnibuses may be faintly heard, the pass¬ 
ing of the few carriages that wander into the Circus gives but iittia 
annoyance. The books in the room are open to all the visitors, 
and access to them is rendered easy by their arrangement, which 
is very fully described in the catalogue; it*is constructed on no 
excellent a plan as to deserve to be the model in all libraries. By 
a reference to it, you can at onee discover •'but books the library 
contains on any subject, and in what part of the room the book 
you happen to want is to be found. If the hook be in the gallery 
or cannot be readily discovered, the librarians are always ready to 
-ive prompt attention, and both are particublfly polite in pointing 
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out the beat or most advisable book to consult on any point to 
which you are directing your inquiries. The little apartments in 
the corners are snug retreats, where the occasional munnur of a 
whispered conversation may be avoided, if it should annoy the 
student. The only thing to'be found fault with is, that these little 
closets are not lighted at night; and, if a work bo then required 
from them, it must be obtained by the aid of the librarian’s 
lantern. 

Tlie collection has been very judiciously selected, and in every 
class is well provided, and in some, particularly English Anti¬ 
quities, and (Topography, and Philology, including Literary 
History and Criticism, the productions of Miscellaneous Latin 
Authors, and Grammars and Dictionaries, it is rich ; and as new 
books of interest and information appear, they are constantly added 
to the stores already collected, it is also rieh in parliamentary 
history, and this department is constantly increasing by the addi¬ 
tion of all the Parliamentary Reports. The pamphlet-room and 
news-room are amply supplied and are very constantly attended, 
but the library is not much resorted to. It is rare to see more 
than twenty persons in the room at one time, except occasionally 
in the evening, when many gentlemen look in to spend an hour or 
two in turning over the newe.r publications; hut the number of 
students, or literary men, who make use of this fine library is 
small. 

One peculiar feature of this institution is its Soirees, or Evening 
Conversaaioni, which are held once n week during the Spring 
season. At such times, models, works of arc, objects of natural 
history, Ac. are occasionally exhibited for the entertainment of the 
visitors, and, iu the course of the evening, a short lecture is deli¬ 
vered in the theatre. On such occasions the library may be seen 
filled with well-dressed ladies, who are accustomed to make a tour 
it promenade around the library, before and after the lecture, 
a process rather annoying to those who are occupied with their 
books. 

The theatre of the institution is a separate building entered by 
a door at the foot of the stairs. It is particularly excellent in its 
construction and arrangement, and the laboratory and apparatus 
attached, are distinguished for their completeness. Here lectures 
on various subjects are delivered during the season, to which pro¬ 
prietors and subscribers to the course are admitted, but the holder 
of a proprietor’s transferable ticket has no right of entrance. No 
subscription or separate tickets are issued for the lectures delivered 
at the soirdes; but every proprietor has, besides his own admis¬ 
sion, the privilege of personally introducing a visitor, though he 
cannot introduce any person by his transferable ticket. 

Such is a brief outline of this valuable institution. It is, per¬ 
haps, to be regretted that the proprietors do not extend the facility 
of admission, and permit the entrance of annnal subscribers, but it 
is probable that they are deterred by the additional risk which their 
property would be exposed to,,and which could not be obviated 
except by an additional outlay for extra librarians, &c. and a total 
change of the present Bystem, under which the visitor feels almost 
as If he were sitting in his own private library, with a few friends 
in his company. They may also consider that among 940 
proprietors, almost all residents in London or its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, it cannot be very difficult to discover one, willing to 
lend his ticket (a handsome bronze medal, by the way) to a student 
who is desirous of using the stores of the library. 

The institution is supported by the proceeds of its capital, and 
an annual aubscription of two guineas paid by each proprietor. It 
is opened at ten o’clock in the morning; the library closes at ten 
in the evening, but the pamphlet and news-rooms are kept open 
till eleven, except on Saturdays, when all the doors are shut at 
three o’clock. 

A YANKEE PEDLAR. 

“ 1 reckon our folka don’t want none of them fixings,” said an 
Ohio housewife to a Connecticut pedlar, who produced a pair of 
beaded mocassins, a shooting pouch, and other hunting parapher¬ 
nalia from his pack: “ the boys have plenty of such trash of their 
own providing.” The patient pedestrian offered next some pret¬ 
tily woven basket-ware, and carved wooden bowls, to tempt a pur¬ 
chase from the settler's wife. “No! nor them notlier!” cried 
the virago; 11 the Miami Injun* do our basketing, and the Buck¬ 
eyes make better boyls than you can carve from your Yankee J 
poplars. What does thu fool mean by trying to sell us things we 
con make better nor him 1 Throw open your pack, my manny, 
and let roe choose for myself among your knicknacks Hoffman’s \ 

Wild Scene*. 1 | 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
JOHN LEDYARD. 

John Ledyard was a remarkable instance of thepower possessed 
by a mind confidently relying on its own resources, of attaining the 
object determined upon. When he had "fixed his mind upon a 
thing, notjung turned him frdm his purpose; and we shall find 
him, when disappointed of promised assistance, sotting out with an 
axe, two dogs, and a tobacco-pipe, as his sole companions in 
exploring the wilds of America. It is not our intention to hold his 
character up as an object of unlimited admiration; for, not to 
speak of other failings,—such aa his impatience of control or 
reproof, and his unsettled habits,—the very excess %f the quality 
by which he attained such surprising results, his self-confidence, 
frequently led him to act with a wiifuInesB and want of caution 
which did him much injury. Confident in himself, he took too 
little heed of the morrow, and thus was often obliged to encounter 
difficulties which the exercise of a little prudence might have pre¬ 
vented. The result of these failings will be seen in the short 
narrative we are about to enter upon ; they are to be lamented and 
avoided. But his determined perseverance, which enabled him to 
triumph over obstacles which would have daunted and disheartened 
almost any other man, is to be admired, and to be regarded as a 
worthy object of our imitation. 

Jobu Ledyard was born at Groton, a small village in Connecti¬ 
cut : be was the eldest of four children, who, by the death of their 
father, were early thrown upon the sole care of their mother, who 
was left in very straitened circumstances. She was a woman 
possessing excellent qualities and a well-informed mind, and, above 
all, eminent for piety and the religious virtues. Her early instruc¬ 
tions were never forgotten by her son John, who was tenderly 
attached to her. Some years after his father's death, John 
Ledyard was taken charge of by his grandfather, who sent him to 
the grammar-school at Hartford, and subsequently placed him in a 
lawyer’s office. This situation by no means suited John Ledyard, 
who, after a few months’ trial, gave up the law. His fondness for 
wandering and ad venturi was probably the cause of the choice he 
now made of a pursuit. A college had shortly before been esta¬ 
blished at Hanover, then almost a wilderness, for the education of 
Indians and of young men designed as Indian missionaries. The 
principal, Dr. Wheelock, offered to receive Ledyard, who accord¬ 
ingly repaired to Dartmouth College, where, however, he continued 
scarcely a yeor. Three months of this time were occupied In a 
ramble among the Indians, which he undertook unaccompanied, 
and of which we possess no particulars, further than that the time 
was spent in wandering through the forests, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in company with the various tribes with whom he fell 
in, and that his excursions extended as far as Canada. 

The routine of the college duties was irksome to one for whom 
the forest had such charms ; and, though he could study the Greek 
Testament in his solitary canoe, on the brink of a cataract, yet he 
could but ill brook the confinement of a class-room. 

His conduct, though strictly moral, was in other respects so 
irregular as to call down reproof, which Ledyard could not endure. 
He determined to leave college, and he effected his purpose in a 
manner the most characteristic. He felled a large tree on the 
banka of the Connecticut, and, with the aid of his companions, 
shaped it into a canoe, fifty feet long and three broad, in which he 
embarked, with a good stock of provisions, a bearskin,’ a paddle, a 
Greek Testament, and an Orid, and trusted himself upon a river 
interrupted by rapids and falls, with which he was totally unac¬ 
quainted. Fourteen years afterwards, he told Mr. Jefferson that 
lie was deeply engaged in readfhg "when his canoe approached 
Bellows’s Falls, where he was suddenly roused by the noise of the 
waters rushing among the rocks through the nsrrow passage. 
The danger was imminent, as no boat could go down that Fall 
without being instantly dashed in pieces; and it was with difficulty 
that he gained the,shore. He procured oxen, and having conveyed 
his canoe overland past the Falls, and continuing his solitary voyage 
without accident, surprised his friends at Hartford with his very 
unexpected appearance., 
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Having totally abandoned the idea of the Indian mission, he 
now desired to devote himself to the ministry, in which he was 
(not very judiciously) encouraged by some of his friends, and seve¬ 
ral ministers to whom he applied. Their good-nature made them 
unuilling to discourage him in a pursuit in which his talents were 
fully equal to the labour, but for which his peculiar character ren¬ 
dered him very unfit. Some time, though not a long period, was 
spent in study, and h*e sought to obtain his object—immediate 
admission to the ministry—with flis accustomed energy ; but he 
was foiled in his efforts, and at length abandoned his design. He 
now fell in with an old friend of his father, a Captain Dcsliou, the 
master of a merchantman; and on board hia ship, about to sail 
from New London, bound to Gibraltar, the ilarbary coast, and 
home by way of tffe West Indies, he entered as a common sailor, 
although hoswns treated by the captain rattier ns a friend and 
associate, than according to the rank lie held on board the vessel. 
This was not an unnatural step on the part of an ardent young mun 
disappointed in the Bcliemca which he had wished to realise, and 
whose adventurous disposition made the bight of foreign lands 
desirable,even in the humble station of acommon sailor. Nothing 
very remarkable occurred during the voyage, save at Gibraltar, 
where, during a short residence on shore, he took a fauey for 
the army, and actually enlisted in a British regiment, and was lost 
to his shipmates, until the captain accidentally discovered him on 
parade, going through the exercise with scrupulous accuracy. 
Captain Deshon remonstrated with him, and urged him to return 
to the ship. He said he enlisted because he was partial to the. 
service, and thought the profession of a soldier well suited to a 
man of honour and enterprise. Eventually he was released, and 
returned to America with Captain Deshon. 

W hen once more in America, he found himself wholly without 
occupation, and saw no opening for pushing his fortune. The 
wandering mania appears to have already seized him, as, in a letter 
lie wrote from Gibraltar, he told his friends that lie hail allotted to 
himself a further seven years’ wandering. He had heard from his 
grandfather that he had relations in England who were rich, and in 
the hope of discovering these, and by their means obtaining assist¬ 
ance in prosecuting bis favourite schemes of travel, he worked his 
passage to Plymouth, and literally begged his way to London, 
indulging all the time bright dreams of the future. He succeeded 
in discovering his relations, but, his claims being at first doubted, 
he indignantly left the house; and, although assistance was after¬ 
wards tendered, he refused to accept it. * 

Captain Cook was now preparing to set out on the voyage from 
which he was never to return, and Ledyard determined to make, 
one of the expedition. With this view lie enlisted in the marines, 
and then, contriving to obtain an interview with Captain Cook, 
found no difficulty In persuading him to take him as one of the 
complement. Cook promoted him to the rank of corporal, and 
in that capacity he served during the voyage. He kept a journal 
during this period; but, on his return to England, it was, in 
common with ail oilier journals and memoranda made by any one 
on board, taken possession of by the Admiralty, in order to prevent 
any mis-statements in the first public account of the expedition. 

Ledyard subsequently published an account of the voyage, in 
America; but ns this, although curious in some respects, e*pe- 
cialiy as regards the circumstances of Captain Cook’s death, relates 
to matters already well knowu, we shall not advert to it, except in 
one affair in which he was personally engaged, and which much 
affected his future course of life. After exploring Nootka Sound, 
where Ledyard made many observations on the advantages to be 
obtained from a trade in furs with the natives, the vessels arrived 
at the island of Onalaska, where they were much surprised at 
meeting with many signs of European intercourse among the 
natives. This made Captain Cook very desirous of exploring the 
island, but he was in doubt as to the best means of accomplishing 
his object* Ledyard volunteered his services, which were gladly 
accepted by Cook, who appreciated his character. He set out, 
entirely unarmed, under the guidance of the natives, who, after a 
tedious journey on foot across the island, conducted him to a 
settlement made by the Rsisdfons, who had these established a 
station in communication with their establiahment in Kamtschatka, 
for the purpose of carrying on the fur-trade. Ledyard succeeded 
in his mission, and an interview took place between Captain Cook 
and some of the Russians, who accompanied Ledyard back to the 
vessels. The observations he made here confirmed him in bis 
views of the practicability of establishing a v/ry profitable trade in 
furs ; and which was still further strengthened when he became 
aware of the very high price that might be obtained for tbjm in 
China. lie made, jyjjj carefully recorded, very minutd* inquiries 


on this subject, which have since been appreciated, although the 
projector met nothing bnt discouragement. 

Ledyard returned to England with the expedition, and conti¬ 
nued upwards of two years in the service, but, the American war 
having now bioken out, he for some time declined engaging against 
his countrymen. He, however, at length embarked on board n 
vessel destined for America, but he took the earliest opportunity 
to desert. After visiting his friends, and suffering sufficient time 
to elapse to prevent the probability of a seizure from the English 
powers, he bent ail the energies of his mind, and they were great, 
to the accomplishment of the scheme he had formgd, of establish¬ 
ing a trade with the North-west of America. Everything he pro- 
loseilhns been since shown to be well founded, but the difficulties 
le encountered prevented him and his country from reaping the 
reward. Upwards of two years were consumed in attempts to 
effect this object. The scheme was repeatedly taken up and aban¬ 
doned by different merchants. Ledyard'a exertions were extreme. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and New London, were again 
and again visited; nnd repeatedly the cup of hope was raised to 
his lips, bul to be dashed away. 

At length, finding all hope of support in America, vain, he 
resolved to expend the slender stock of money he possessed, 
derived from the remuneration he received for liis lost time, from 
the merchants who had withdrawn from the enterprise, in visiting 
France, with the intention of engaging some of the merchants of 
L’Oricnt in his design. At L’Orient he was detained a whole 
year; his scheme wus at first entertained, nnd lie appeared to be 
on the point of realizing all his expectations. But the neuron was 
unpropitious, and after delays most vexatious to his ardent mind, 
it was abandoned. Yet undaunted, he proceeded to Paris ; he 
knew he was right, ami that the timidity which made his supporters, 
one after another, draw back, was unreasonable. ' In Paris,’ 
thought he, ‘ i shall surely find some who will duly value the plana 
1 propose. ’ 

•Mr. Jefferson, who was at this time minister from the United 
States to the Court of France, at once perceived the advantages that 
would flow from such a voyage as Ledyard proposed, nnd approved 
highly of his design; but lie took no steps in promoting it at pre¬ 
sent, although the expedition under Lewis and Clarke, which he 
projected twenty years afterwards, had its origin in the views sug¬ 
gested by Ledyard. 

He had not been many days in Paris when he met the celebrated 
adventurer, Paul Jones, at that time acting under a commission 
from the United States, and who had come to Paris for the pur¬ 
pose of recovering the value of several prizes he had taken and sent 
into French ports. Jones's ardeyt spirit eagerly caught at the 
schemes proposed by Ledyard. He joined heartily in forwarding 
them ; proposed to engage two vessels, store them with a fitting 
cargo, proceed with Ledynrd to the North-west coast, spend six 
months in building a fort nnd stpekade, and collecting furs, and 
then, leaving Ledyard in charge of this establishment, proceed with 
a curgo of fur to China ; barter them for Chinese produce, and 
then proceeding, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, either to 
Europe or the United States, sell hiB cargo, and taking on board 
articles fit for the Indian market, return to the fort.* Jones was 
so earnest in the business, that he advanced money to Ledyard for 
the purchase of curgo for the outfit; but just at this crisis he was 
called away t.o L’Orient, where be was detained surnc months. 
Either unexpected obstacles occurred, or his ardour cooled, for he 
abandoned the scheme he bad been so earnest in, and Ledyard 
once more had the mortification to sec liis dearest hopes blighted 
at the very moment when his prospects seemed to be brightest. 
Ledyard next endeavoured to organise a company in Paris for the 
purpose of carrying out his darling scheme, and in the plan he 
proposed to* them be designed to return himself over-land to the 
United States, after despatching a vessel to China. After months 
of unavailing efforts this scheme proved abortive, and Ledyard 
found himself once more cast loose on the world. 

Nothing daunted, he now proposed to apply to the Empresg of 
Russia for permission to travel across her dominions to Behring's 
Straits. Mr. Jefferson approved his plan, and introduced him to 
Baron Grimm, the confidential agent of the Empress, by whom the 
application was forwarded.to Petersburgh j but five months elapsed 
without bringing an answer, during wliichAiine Ledyard subsisted 
on supplies levied on “vice-consuls, consuls, ministers, and pleni¬ 
potentiaries.” At length, just when he mas thinking of setting off - 
without the permission of the Empress,* a proceeding from which 

* This was precisely the plsn proposed by Hi, Aster, when ha established 
his settlement at Colombia Itiver. * 
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his friends dissuaded him, he received a letter from Sir James 
Hall, who had seen and befriended him at Paris, which induced him 
to go to Loudon. He there found an English ship in complete 
readiness to sail for the Pacific Ocean. Sir James Hall introduced 
him to the owners, who immediately offered him a free passage in 
the vessel, with the promise that he should be set on shore at any 
place on the North-west coast which he might choose. The mer¬ 
chants, no doubt, hoped to profit somewhat by his knowledge and 
experience. One of Cook’s officers was also going out in the same 
vessel. The day before he was to go on board, he thus wrote to 
Mr. Jefferson Sir James Hail presented me with twenty 
guineas, pro lorn publico: 1 bought two great dogs, an Indian pipe, 
and a hatchet. My want of time, as well as of money, will prevent 
my going any otherwise than indifferently equipped for such an 
enterprise; hut it is certain that 1 shall be much more in want 
before I see Virginia.” 

Here we must leave this enterprising traveller. The remainder 
of his adventures shall be given in another Number. 


THK BLESSING OP THE WATERS. 

On the 18th inst. (Jau.), which is the Russian Twelfth-day, a 
religious ceremony takes place on the Neva, which I believe lias 
no parallel in any other country, unless we udduce the now obso¬ 
lete custom at Venice of the Doge espousing the sea. This cere¬ 
mony is called the blessing of the waters: and the object is, that 
the river Neva may, by the prayers of the nation, be rendered 
propitious to the navigation, and all other purposei to which 
rivers may be applicable in the neighbourhood of a great and dii ty 
capital. The whole population of St. Petershurgh and the environs 
is collected on the quays to witness this Bolemn invocation. An 
octagon temple, formed of wooden trellis-work, adorned with 
pictures, gilded cherubs, and other religious emblems, is erected 
on the ice opposite to the winter palace. There are four entrances 
to this paviliun, which is approached from the shore by a woods* 
communication built on massive piles; that which faces the 
palace is decorated with a picture representing the baptism of our 
Saviour in the river Jordan. In the centre of this building is dug 
a large hole in the ice, which, at this season of the year, is gene¬ 
rally four or five feet in depth ; as, with some appearance of 
inconsistency, the nation has singled out this period for blessing 
the waters, when the climate has rendered them completely invisi¬ 
ble. Over this apertnre is suspended, from the dome above, the 
figure of a dove. In the momiog, the emperor, empress, and 
imperial family, with the court, assist at divine service in the 
chape], at which the metropolitan archbishop, with the principal 
clergy, preside; this service lasts from 11 till 12 o’clock. At 
that hour the procession issues from the palace; in front appears 
a priest bearing a lantern ; then others with a cross, banners, and 
holy images; the court choristers precede the archbishop and 
clergy, who are arrayed in goigeous vestments, with flowing 
beards; then come the pages and subalterns bearing the colours 
of the different regiments of guards; last of all the emperor, fol¬ 
lowed by the graud-dukes, and escorted l>y the great officers of 
state, his military staff, generals and courtiers, all bareheaded, 
and apparently impressed with the solemnity of the scene. As soon 
as the emperor has tnken his position at one of the doors of the 
pavilion, the archimandrite recites the prayers, and the choristers 
sing the responses; the blessing is performed by plunging a silver 
cross in the waters, of which a vase is presented to his majesty. 
A signal rocket announces the conclnsion of the ceremony, and 
the cannon from the fortress again announce to the civet the 
beatification of proverbially the most unwholesome waters in all 
Christendom. The empress and her court are seated at the 
windows of the palace; the foreign ministers, &c., v ; ew the pro¬ 
cession from those of the Ilermitnge, which command the quays; 
but, as the ceremony itself lasts for nearly twenty-five minutes, it 
must he a severe trial for the emperor and his suite to remain so 
lung uncovered in this piercing climate. As soon as the actors in 
this curious scene have retired, there is a general rush of the 
common people towards the temple;—mothers are seen plunging 
their infants into the sacred opening which has been made in the 
river, while various individuals fill their pitchers with the holy 
water and carry it bomq to their families, undaunted by the severe 
cold which freezes it during their walk. On the same day, at 
Constantinople, the Greek patriarch performs a like ceremony. 
He throws the cross int6 ,'he sea ; ana it ia asserted that skilful 
divers eagerly await the operation, and generally succeed in seis¬ 
ing it before it reaches the bottom.—(From The City qf the 
Csar.) 


A VISIT TO BARCLAY, PERKINS, AND CO. 

On the southern banks of the Thames, between Southwark and 
London bridges, lies the hugest brewery in the world—the chief 
of those establishments which have made this great city the head¬ 
quarters of malt liquor as well as civilisation. Ask any of the 
“fellowship porters” the way to Barclay,'Perkins, and Co.’s, 
and there, from any one of these-unaffected lovers of “ heavy wet,” 
you will get a direct direction. “ There, Sir, right down afore 
ye i ” and truly it would be difficult to miss a sight of the brewery, 
the buildings of which cover eleven aeret of ground. But how 
to find out the entrance is the puzzle; you must thread your way 
through narrow lanes, thronged with drays, while a rumbling 
sound reminds one of barrels and bogibeads, and tile olfactory 
organs testify that a brewery is not only near, but round about— 
for communication between the buildings is maintained by suspen¬ 
sion bridges over the lanes. At last we arrive at the gateway ; 
don’t you see the Ancuor, Sir, the symbol of Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co. ? Ail brewers have their sign—their symbol—their 
emblem ; and the anchor of Barclay, Perkins, and Co., is stamped, 
twisted, and interwoven on or in everything appertaining to the 
brewery—the very lamp-posts are propped up by the anchor. 

Now, entering the gateway, we pass what may be termed the 
porter's lodge. An equivocal, or rather a very unequivocal sort 
of porter’s lodge it is : porter-pots give intimation that beer is 
“ drank on the premises,” and though the court were clear of 
barrels and drays, cne might have little hesitation in affirming as 
a verity, that wc had entered a stronghold of the powerful spirit 
of malt. By the way, what is the etymology of 11 porter 1 ” A 
shrewd brewer of the olden time is said to have compounded a 
sort of half-and-half, which became very acceptable to those 
brawny fellows who, as the Dictionary says, “carry goods for 
hire; ” and hence porter, a drink for porters, became a drink for 
the million. But “ beer” is the genuine cockney name for “heavy 
wet; ” “ Be ah! ’’ as the pot-boy bawls it, Sunday and Saturday, 
at eleven, at one, at eight, and at nine o’clock, in every narrow 
street, latte, or alley, where a hard-working and beer-loving popu¬ 
lation may be found. 

Hilloa, stand aside—here is a troop of the “ rank and file ” 
of the Brewery. Shoulder your—brooms; one looks almost 
instinctively to see whether or not the brooms are shaped in the 
form of an anchor. These men have just been cleansing out 
some of the huge receptacles—for malt is a cleanly spirit, and will 
resent as an injury any attempt to brew it in dirty beds. For 
this purpose a copious supply of water is a grand essential in a 
brewery. Water, did we say ? Oh, do not mention the insipid 
word. Not a soul in all this establishment would admit it into 
his mouth. “Liquor” is the word, Sir;—we dare say, in the 
rainy months of winter, draymen and broom-men, breweis, tap¬ 
sters, smiths, farriers, and “ sample” men, will all be heard 
deploring the continuance of liquorish weather. 

But let us proceed to the counting-house, a range of buildings 
which fronts us as we enter the gateway. Here are a host of 
clerks and collectors; we might fancy that we were not in a 
brewery but a bank. In one of the rooms, looking down upon 
the busy deskmen below, is a bust of as characteristic a head as 
one might meet in a day's walk. This is the head of an old 
servant of the firm, who saved his ,£20,000 while in his employ¬ 
ment ; and his bust is placed here, as a kind of presiding genius, 
a perpetual remembrancer and exemplar for hia brethren of the 
quill who shall come after him. A sharp, shrewd old man, he 
must have been in his day ; took care of number one, doubtless, 
yet had a corner in hiB heart for something more than himself. 
He probably eschewed water, dreading the stomach-ache; and 
kept his spirit bland and kindly by an occasional draughtpf “ two- 
year old.” Only think of a servant in a private establishment 
accumulating his £20,000 1 An old fellow died the other day, 
leaving upwards of £70,000, accumulated whilst he was a mes¬ 
senger ; but he was a messenger of the House of Commons, and 
flourished during the “palmy dayB," wtfen half-crowns and “some¬ 
thing more ” were freely given for seats in the gallery. 

Talking of old folks and old times, do you know to whom this 
brewery once belonged ?- It was the property of Tbraie, the 
friend of Johnson, and whos^house at Streatham was a home for 
the Doctor during its owner's life. Thrale’s beautiful, clever, 
versatile, volatile wife, married a second time, and, under the 
Italian name of Piozz\ ia not without her notability. Dr. John¬ 
son was one of Thrale’s executors. “ I could not,” says Boswell, 
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“ but be somewhat divetteil by hearing Johnson talk in a pompons 
manner of bis new office, and particularly of the concerns of the 
brewery, which it was at last resolved should be sold. Lord 
Lucan tells a very good story, which, if not precisely exact, is 
certainly characteristics!; that when the sale of Tbrale’s brewery 
was going forward, Johnson appeared bustling about, with an ink- 
horn and pen in his button-hole, like an exciseman; and on 
being asked what he really considered to be the value of the 
property which was to be diBposrffi of, answered, 1 We are not 
here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice! ' " 

The story is very likely an apocryphal one : but Dr. Johnson 
did certainly sell the “ potentiality ’’ of becoming rich—very rich, 
not certainly “ bejtoml the dreams of avarice," but beyond what 
Thrale, at least, could ever have imagined. The brewery waa 
sold to Me^Vs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., for .£"133,000; the 
eapital now invested in it is stated to be somewhat about a million 
and a half. 

From out of the eonnting-house issues a gentlemanly, affable 
man, under whoso guidance we propose to walk over the concern, 
ltut our friendly guide might himself be unable to thread his way 
through all the maxes of this amazing manufactory of “ liquor; ” 
at least there accompanies us a shrewd old mnn in a flannel 
jaekel, whose office it is to act the “ Cicerone ” for viaiting parties. 
An intelligent, sharp little man he is, not without a spice of 
humour; and though, of course, he has “expectations” at the 
conclusion of the visit, there is nothing in his manner indicative 
that his attention and quiet kind of garrulity are influenced by 
“considerations.” But where shall we go first? Let us begin 
with the beginning, though it may not be in the exact order in 
which a visitor nuiy be conducted over the establishment. 

Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co. do not make any malt 
fur themselves,—they buy it. W’hen the malt arrives, it is 
all carried up to the stores by the laborious process of manual 
labour. Here the visitor will see tire contrast between human 
labour and machinery. The malt, as it arrives, is carried up to 
the stores sack by sack; and at the same moment, and in the 
same neighbourhood, where this inartificial process is going on, 
the ground malt is carried from the grinding-mill, at the rate of 
00 quarters an hour, up an enclosed box or shaft, called a “ Jacob’s 
ladder," and emptied into its proper receptacle. Lift a small 
door or opening in the shaft—there, yon see the little baskets or 
boxes, full of ground mult, flying up, and, as they revolve, they 
empty themselves, and fill again. Now, why ia it that the aame 
machinery cannot be made to lift the sacks of malt as they arrive 
into the granary, instead of having two or three dozen stout 
fellows staggering up glairs, and along narrow passages, each with 
a sack on his shoulder ? Oh ! there is a reason fur this; ■South¬ 
wark, where the brewery lies, is under the municipal jurisdiction of 
the “City,” and within these municipal bounds the “ fellowship 
porters ’’ have a monopoly, and while sacks continue to be carried 
on men’s shoulders “for hire," they contend that their shoulders 
should enjoy the privilege. They get tiro-pence for every sack of 
malt they carry from below up to the granary ; but Messrs. Bar¬ 
clay, Perkins, and Co., “ argufy ’’ in this way:—These lads have a 
monopoly, or a privilege, call it what you will; twopence a sack 
is no trifle tu us, seeing that, on an average, we use (stand aghast, 
ye members of a temperance society) two thousand quarters of 
malt weekly ; but then the fellowship porters wo Vt drink a drop 
of any sort of beer but Barclay, Perkins, and C'o.’s, and of that 
they consume no inconsiderable quantity. This is, we presume, 
what is called “reasoning in a circle, or an argument which 
returns into itself. * 

Bestowing a passing glance on the huge bins for containing the 
malt (there is stowage for 36,000 quarters), we go down to look 
at the mill which ia crushing the malt, and turning it into “ grist.” 
We may hen remark the different kinds of malt used (Barclay, 
Perkins, auaCo. now brew ale, as well as porter) ; the pale malt 
for the ale, the brown malt for the porter, and the roasted os 
black malt, which is employed to give the dark colouring. These 
different-coloured malts are prodqped by different processes in the 
drying or the making of the mAt. 

Pshaw! but our nice black coats are becoming odious! Let no 
gentleman visit this part of the concern in full dress, and no lady 
in block silk or satin. What with the duat from the grinding- 
mill, and a few “ shoulders " from the fellowship porters, at they 
climb the narrow stairs with their twopenny seeks, one is made 
quite a figure. It is dry, choking work, too; one has no heart 
for conversation; we listen to all that is told us,»but ask few ques¬ 
tions. Relief, however, ishand. Step 4hia way—look ah thdke 


goodly tuns; we shall have a drop of genuine “ two-year old.” 
Now, if ever you wish to enjoy a refreshing drop ont of a pewter- 
pot, come here'; first get covered with dust, and nearly choked 
with it, and then step hither. Hum ! but this is porter—let us 
have a bit of bread and cheese. Another draught;—why, this is 
admirable !—another—it ia exquisite I One begins to feel quite 
cheerful,—almost hearty; fine, wholesome, stuff that. Any more 
porter, gentlemeu ? Oh! certainly, we shall taste it again ^two- 
year old, is it ? Let us have another slice of bread and cheese, 
tin’s porter quite gives one an appetite! 

We are now in a fine lively humour for visiting Hie rest of the 
establishment. Here then are the mashing-tuns, when; the grist, or 
ground malt, is deposited, to undergo tho first process in the whole 
art of converting it into liquor. Matt, in its conversion into beer, 
undergoes eight different specific operations; it is mashed, boiled, 
cooled, fermented, racked, or vatteil, and fined, or cleansed. These 
operations are, in such an establishment as the one wc are now 
visiting, carried on in a vast and magnificent atyle. The mush- 
ing-tuns, the coppers, and the fermenting-tuns, are all “ inland ” 
seas; tiiere you look down on a dark brown ocean,—here yon 
ogeend steps to gaze on a surface of milk-white foam. But have a 
care of your head--be,ware of the carbonic acid gas ! Our little 
guide iu the flannel jacket told us of a French lady who would 
go up the steps to have a third peep ; but her head became giddy; 
she staggered, she slipped ; she would have fallen disastrously, but 
he, albeit a. John Bail, and therefore by birth and breeding defi¬ 
cient in the promptitude of politeness, caught her in his arms and 
restored her to herself. 

Marvellously capacious arc the vats, whose contents would float 
the biggest man-of-war in the navy. Thrale, when ho had the 
brewery, thought it was something of a brag to say that he bad 
four vats, each of which held 1,(500 barrels, above a thousand 
hogsheads. There are now one hundred and thirty-six vats, 
varying in their contents from above 4,000 barrels down to 500. 
There are, on an average, a thousand barrels of beer sent out 
daily. One hundred and sixty-two fat aleck horses are employed 
in dragging drays to all parts of London. There arc a smithy and a 
farriery, and a steam-engine, shining like polished silver, aod 
water-tanka (we beg pardon, “ liquor" tanks) pillared high in air, 
and a railroad for coals, and—a world within itself. 

Now, kind reader, it were impossible to go out of this lesser 
world into the larger world of London, without stepping into the 
“ sample " room, and tasting a drop of “gemmae" good ale. 
How tempting it looks, in those long funnel-shaped glasses 1 
“ Ha ! dat ish goot! ” "Another glass, sir?” “ Aye, to be sure, 
with pleasure!” “ There now, that will do—let moderation have tho 
helm in the ship of pleasure.” But we are all in excellent humour 
with one another. “ Good bye, gentlemen—hope to have the 
pleasure of swing you all again—good bye, good bye ! ” 


AN AFUICAN SCENE. 

The reports of four savages of theBatlapi tribe induced ns to 
halt a day for the purpose of hunting. Leaving the waggons at 
day-break, attended by these men, we took a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion through a park of magnificent camel-thorn trees, many of 
which were groaning under the huge nests of the social grosbeak; 
whilst others were decorated with green clusters of misletoe, the 
bright scarlet berries of which were highly ornamental. We soon 
perceived large herds of quuggas an# brindled gnus, which conti¬ 
nued to join each other until the whole plain seemed alive. The 
clatter of the hoofs was perfectly astounding, and I could compare 
it to nothing but to the din of a tremendous charge of cavalry, or 
the nulling of a mighty tempest. I could not estimate the accu¬ 
mulated numbers at less than fifteen thousand; a great extent of 
country being actually chequered black and white with their con¬ 
gregated masses. As the panic caused by the report of our rifles 
extended, clouds of dust hovered over them ; and the long necks 
of troops of ostriches were also to be seen towering above the head* 
of their less gigantic neighbours, and sailing past with astonishing 
rapidity. Groups of purple sasaaybys and brilliant red and yellow 
hartebeests likewise lent their aid to complete the picture, which 
must have been seen to be properly understood, and which beg¬ 
gars all attempt at description. The savage# kept in our wake, 
dexterously despatching the wounded gnus by a touch on the spine 
with the point of an assagai, and instantly covering up the carcase 
with bushes, to save them from the voracity of the vultures, which 
hung about us like specks in the firmament, and descended with the 
velocity of lightning, as each discharge of our artillery gave token 
of prey_ Captain Harris’* Expedition into Southern Africa. 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND PECULIARITIES OP TRADES. 

THIS TAILOR AND THE SHOEMAKER. 

Each trade may be said to have its own peculiar characteristic 
—something in physical and mental appearance, and constitution, 
by which its members or professors may be, speaking generally, 
at once known. Each trade has also its technical dialect—its 
peculiar phraseology—its free-masonry of words and signs, which 
stamp the individuals as belonging to a class. Some of these 
phrases find their way into the language of common life, nnd me 
used, as many things are used, withont reference to their origin. 
Thus individuals, when they feel themselves not quite themselves, 
will say, that they are “ all out of sorts: ’’ but nobody but a 
compositor can enjoy the double meaning of the phrase; and if 
our readers are curious respecting this double meaning, they will, 
no doubt, get a full and ample explanation from any unfortunate 
compositor who has been doomed to turn for six months. . 

The trade which presents the most nnmorous salient paints, 
on which everybody thinks himself or herself qualified lo crack 
a joke, is, of course, that of the tailor. The tailor ! “ time out 
of mind ” tho but and target of every witling in tha community 
—the ubiquitous, the mercurial, tbu speechifying, the all-accom¬ 
plished tailor 1 In London we have, to use the style of a vendor 
of braised oranges and rotten apples, tailors “ of all sorts and all 
sizes, all kinds and all prices." What a stride is there between 
the tailor of the "east" and tha "west" endsl How finely 
diversified and how nicely graduated are the classes—" small by 
degrees,” but not "beautifully less," from the aristocrat who 
flourishes in full dress in St. James’s Street, to the miserable 
stitcher for a slop-dealer in Poplar, who may be seen emerging 
from a dingy door, with his rags fluttering in the breeze, and so 
full of the milk of human kindness, so exclusively occupied in 
clothiug the nakedness of others, that he has apparently got no 
time to tack his own duds together! We once saw such a rascal 
in Fleet-street in the middle of a fine sunshiny day; he was in 
company with one or two of his species, rather better clothed 
than himself; but none of' them had the sagacity of the great 
body of their brethren, who carefully strap down their trousers, 
to hide the bulge at the knee; they therefore proclaimed them¬ 
selves tailors by every motion of their knee-pans and calves. 
They evidently soon felt themselves uncomfortable in the public 
gaze ; and slunk up a passage which led to a tap-room. 

But the tailor we wish to describe is not the " west-end ” 
dandy, or exquisite, who deems it requisite to display in liis own 
proper person all the elegances of a perfect " fit,” nor yet the 
ragged wretch whose money, spirit, health, and time, are squan¬ 
dered in the tap-room, and whose very pointless needle seems 
ashamed of the rents in its raster's clothes. We wish to describe 
the average tailor, who stands between the extremes, and may be 
taken as the symbol of his race—the human personification of 
the spirit of stitch. First, then, as to his physical characteristics. 
Your genuine tailor is generally a thin, pale personage, with a 
'nose which has an upward tendency. If he is diminutive, and 
dresses tolerably, then he is a smart, dapper man, who looks up 
In your face with a smirking Bmile, his knees apparently doing 
you homage. If he is tall, then, in spite of all his efforts to the 
contrary, he stands on uneasy legs, and swings about in such 
a way, that you dread be is about to drop down upon you. 
Whenever we see a robust member of the profession, we feel a 
difficulty in believing him to be a tailor, and cannot at all associate 
him with his calling. "He is a moving exemplification of an in¬ 
congruity, a practical solecism, a living lie. A stout man a tailor! 
A thumping piece of mortality devoting its energies to the tacking 


of bits of cloth together 1 Muscular paws holding a needle I Pohl 
it is preposterous! 

Everybody affects to know a tailor in the street. Not his 
speech, but bis limbs “bewray” him. He hath a courtier-like 
propensity to bend the knee; and with a customer he can “ hang 
a tongue." His knees are indeed miracles of felicitous facility. 
They can twine, and twine, apd twine; on the street they seem 
lo be ever longing to be on the stretch. ' They have a retiring 
propensity, for their general inclination is inwards—but like a 
bashful man turned bravo, they affect an air of indifference, 
and bend backwards or forwards, inwards or outwards. Oh, those 
miraculous knees ! 

Has the reader ever observed that the tailor’s coat, we mean 
his dress coat—the coat that is, for the time, the pride of his 
heart—is always too well made ? This may seem paradoxical, but, 
we think, there is truth in the remark. There is in the tailor's 
coat a jimmincss, a mathematical precision of cut, an apparent 
over-anxiety about the fit, that imparts to it a detestable sort of 
ucuuracy. I here is something offensive to good taste even in its 
perfection. It wholly wants the ease and grace of what we would 
call a well-made coat. But this is perhaps as much the fault of 
the man as the making—round shoulders would spoil the best- 
made coat in the world. 

The tailor is a lively, ftierry fellow, and not tmfrequeutly a 
witty dog. lie is much given to social meetings, and in these 
distinguishes himself by a great flow of animal spirits, an amusing 
versatility, and, we may add, volubility of tongue. He sings, 
spouts, speechifies, talks, and argues, with a spirit nnd vivacity 
wholly and peculiarly his own. He is, however, apt to get 
quarrelsome in his cups—the merry meetings of the profession 
very often ending in a general row, preceded by a stormy debate, 
which gives warning of the coming strife. 

The tailor is much given to theatricals, and generally prefers 
heroin characters. There is, in truth, a dash of heroism and 
romance in his own composition, which quite belies the base 
insinuation that he is a near approach to a decimal fraction, tho 
ninth part of a man. He is fond of the warlike, and delights in 
witnessing, or simulating in his own person, this particular 
development of the human constitution. The tailor, in short, 
seems always to have a hankering disposition to “ follow to the 
field some warlike lord," although we are not sure that he is 
more guilty than his neighbours of actually perpetrating this 
folly. 

Did the reader ever pay any particular attention to his shoe¬ 
maker's accounts? We mean did lie ever do so, considering 
them abstractly, and merely as specimens of caligraphy. If he 
did, ho must have been struck, we think, with their extraordinary 
sameness as regards the hand-writing, or rather scrawling, and 
the perfect similarity in the particular of orthography, that marks 
every one of these interesting documents. 

Let it be observed, however, that we do not s]ieak of your 
flashy shoemaker—your fashionable boot and shoe warehouseman, 
whose windows and doors are radiant with plates and bars of 
polished brass. We do not apeak of him, for all his business is 
■done after a ship-shape fashion. His bills are as smart as copper¬ 
plate and fine writing can make them. They are all right. 

Our shoemaker is your respectable old tradesman, who was in 
business long before shoemakers dreamt of flashy establishments. 
His shop is a little dingy place, well filled though, and, in despite 
of its dinginess, exhibiting very marked signs of substantial 
wealth. a 

Our friend himself is a little, stout, thickset, elderly man, of— 
vre must confess it—rather fierce aspect. Have a core of him, ye 
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dilatory payers; he isfiot a man to be trifled with,—his round, 
-full face, partaking much of the complexion of his own leather, to 
which it seems, in process of time, to bare assimilated, having 
acquired a sort of light dry brown colour. A leathern apron, a 
■cratch wig, brown also, and a pair of spectacles, raised high on 
his forehead, completes the picture of our shoemaker—our ancient, 
unpretending shoemaker. 

But it is with his accounts, his yearly or half-yearly bills, as 
the case may be, that we have particularly to do on the present 
occasion. And we ask, did any man ever sec the slightest differ¬ 
ence, excepting perhaps in amount, between the account of one 
such shoemaker as we have described and another, during, if his 
experience gbes so far back, the last half century; and, however 
different or distant the parties from whom they emanated might 
be, are they not all distinguished by precisely the same cramp 
hand, and all show a similar spirited iadependence of orthography, 


as the following!— 

C it. d. 

To hailing and souling your Bols . . . 3 10 

To too peaces on your Shos .... 13 

To pare Shos for the childde ... 2 f) 

To pare bots for yorself . . . . 1 10 0 

To sowling pare Shoos .... 20 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 


Wc wish we could conveniently exhibit here a fac-similc of this 
account. If we could, we are very certain the reader would at 
once recognise it. 

However ungainly or uncouth our worthy friend’s hills may be 
in appearance, they are always sufficiently correct in the matter 
of calculation. In this, the main thing, tho old boy makes few 
mistakes. Ilis summations are correct to n farthing. Catch him 
erring there! 

Wherefore should the baker be such a reckless, wild, and 
roving blade ’ Is it because he works in a /i 0 /-housc ? Or why 
should the butcher—the “ bold butcher ”—go bare-headed, and 
carry his meat in a wooden tray or tfough on his shoulder ? 
We ouce saw a collision between a ‘‘doctor’s boy” and a 
buLeher’s boy: the one bad a basket full of little phials, nicely 
labelled ; the other a tray full of meat. After the shock, they 
both turned about and looked at each other, like a couple of 
grinning bull-dog3 : but “meat” heat “doctors’ stuff” all to 
pieces, sundry bottles being smashed in the fray. On reviewing 
the field of battle, we picked up the neck of a phial, containing a 
cork, with a label attached, on which was written, “ The mixture 
—two tea-spoonsful to he taken every four hours,” Taking a 
hint from this, wc will n it present our readers with the whole of 
our “ mixture ” at ouce, but give it to them in moderate doses. 

FLY-FISHING AT EISENHAMMER, 

The Rev. Mr. Gleig, in his Visit to Bohemia and Hungary, in 
1P37, enjoyed a day’s fishing at Eisenhammer:—“ A more unpfo- 
pi lions day for the angler can scarcely be imagined j for a cold oast 
wind blew, and from time to time a thin, drilling rain beat in 
onr fanes. Still we determined to make the attempt; and truly 
we had no cause to repent of our resolution. In the course of 
four hours, jrbich we devoted to the sport, we caught upwards of 
ten pounds of tront; the number of fish killed being at the same 
time only eleven,—a clear proof that the Bohemian Iser deservas 
just as much praise as Sir Humphrey Davy, in his charming little 
bonk, has bestowed upon its namesake near Munich. But killing 
the trout constituted by no means the sole amusement which we 
that day enjoyed. An English fishing-rod and fishing tackle were 
objects quite as novel to the good folks of Eisenhammer as they 
had been to the citizens of Gabel; and ihe consequence was, that 
we had the entire population of the village and hamlets round ia 
our train. When first I hooked a trout, there Was a general rush 
to the river’s side ; the movement being produced, manifestly 
enough, by alarm lest the line should breaR; and, while the 
animal was floundering and springing about in twelve feet of wider 


at least, two or three young men could scarcely be restrained from 
jumping in. But when they saw the monster—and a very large 
fellow he was,—after runniog away with some fathoms of line, and 
bending the rod like a willow waud, gradually lose his strength, 
and sail reluctantly towards the shore, 1 really thought they would 
have gone crazy with delight. They jumped about, spore, and 
shouted like mad people, nud made such a plunge into the shal¬ 
lows to bring him out, that we had well nigh lost him. The seene 
was altogether quite irresistible. 

“There was no work pel-formed that day in.the iron foundry. 
Every soul belonging to it, from tho auperiutendwt down to tha 
errand-boy, came forth to swell our train ; and we walked up the 
lsor, attended ns never Highland chief was, even in the good old 
times of heritable jurisdictions. Nor wss this all. A religious 
procession—that is to say, a numerous body of peasants from 
some of the villages near, bound on a pilgrimage to the shrine Of 
St. James, in Starkenback,—happened to descend the bill just as 
I was playing a fish ; and the effect produced upon them was 
quite as miraculous as could have been brought about by the saint 
himself. The sound of their psalmody ceased j the crucifix was 
lowered; and man and woman, boy and maiden, breaking loose 
from their ranks, flocked down to ascertain the cause of the phe¬ 
nomenon.” 

PECULIARITIES IN NATIONAL FEELING. 

Othello murders his wife; he gives orders for the murder of 
his lieutenant; he ends by murdering himself. Yet he never loses 
the esteem and affection of a Northern reader —his iutrepid and 
ardent spirit redeeming everything. The unsuspecting confidence 
with which he listens to his adviser, the agony with which he 
shrinks from the thought of shame, the tempest of passions with 
which he commits his crimes, and the haughty fearlessness with 
which he avows them, give an extraordinary interest to his cha¬ 
racter. Iago, on the contrary, is the object of universal loathing. 
Many are inclined to suspect that Shukspeare had been reduced 
into an exaggeration unusual with him, aud has drawn a monster 
which has no archetype in human nature. Now, wo Buspect thst 
an Italian audience, in the fifteenth century, would have felt very 
differently. Othello would have inspired nothing but detestation 
and contempt. The folly with which he trusts to the friendly pro- 
fessions of a man whose promotion be hud detracted—the credulity 
with which he takes unsupported assertions, and trivial circum¬ 
stances for unanswerable proofs—the violence with which he 
silences the exculpation, till the exculpation can only aggravate his 
misery, would have excited the abhorrence and disgust of the spec¬ 
tators. The conduct of Iago they would assuredly have con¬ 
demned ; but they would have condemned it as we condemn that 
of his victim. .Something of interest and respect would have 
mingled with their disapprobation. The readiness of his wit, the 
clearness of his judgment, the skill with which he penetrates the 
dispositions of others und conceals his own, would have ensured to 
him a certain portion of their esteem.— Edinburgh Review. 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MIND. 

Max, at the age of twenty, retains not a particle of the matter 
in which his mind wss invested when he was born. Nevertheless, 
at the age of eighty years, he is conscious of being the same indivi¬ 
dual he wss as far back as his memory can go—that is to say, to 
the period when he was four or five years old. Whatever it be, 
therefore, in which this consciousness of identity resides, it cannot 
consist of a material substance, since, if it had been material, it 
must have been repeatedly changed; and the source of identity 
must have been destroyed. It is, consequently, sn ethereal spirit, 
and as it remains the same, throughout ail the alterations that can 
take place in The body, it is not dependent on the body for its 
existence; and is thus calculated to survive the ever-changing 
frame by which it is encircled. That frame becomes stiff, cold, and 
motionless, when the circulation of the blood ceaics; it is con¬ 
signed to the earth, and is separated by insects into n thousaiftl 
other forms of matter; but the mind undergoes no such transfor¬ 
mation. It is unassailable by the worm. If matter, subject as it 
is to perpetual changes, do not, and cannot possibly, perish, how 
can the mind perish,- which knows of no mutation ? There is no 
machinery prepared, by which such an object cjuld be accomplished; 
nor could machinery be prepared for such a purpose, without an 
entire subversion of the Ians of nature. ,Rit as these laws have 
emanated from the wisdom of the Creator, they could not be 
altered, much less subverted, without involving an inconsistency, 
into which it is impossible for Divine wisdpm to falL—JDiiMin 
Review, No. I. 
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JOHN HULL ABROAD. 

John Jlnll la certainly a strange specimen of humanity when contrasted 
with other notions. It is Impossible for one moment to mistake him ; ho 
has an air and manner peculiar to himself; he enters the saloon of the hotel 
with a sturdy step and straightforward look, taking no notice of the saluta¬ 
tion that foreigners usually make when a stranger enters. John says to 
himself, •* I don't know the follows, then why should they how to me ? or if 
they choose to do so, that is no reason why I should bow to them!" You 
can read his supreme eontenipt for foreigners and everything foreign on his 
brow. He has an unconquerable antipathy to taking off bis hat, clthor in 
saluting in the street, or entering a public room. Renee, from a neglect of 
this easily adopted custom of the Continent, ho gets tho credit of being a 
mannerless cub. In England, a gentleman never thinks of taking off his 
hat, except it be to salute a lady; whereas all over the Continent, the custom 
prevail*, .from tho highest to the lowest rank. Row an English bar-maid 
would stare If my Lord This or That wore to take off his liat, and make her 
a profound salutation in»walklng past her little nenlin 1 Yot so It Is 
throughout the Continent^ and tho Englishman who, from ignorance, or, 
moot likely, from thinking U humbug, neglects this formality, is at onto sot 
down a* entirely deficient in the breeding of a gentleman— Dr. Cumming's 
Jfotemfa Wanderer. 

THE REWARD OF TOIL. 

What men most covet, wealth, distinction, power. 

Are baubles nothing worth, that only servo 
To route us up, as children in the schools 
Are roused up to exertion. The reward 
Is In the race we run, not in the prise; 

And they the few, that hare it era they cam It, 

Having by favour or inheritance 

These dangerous gifts placed in tlielr idle hands. 

And all tliut should await on worth well tried, 

All in the glorious days of old reserved 
For manhood most mature, or reverend ago. 

Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 
That glows In him who on himself rolics 
Entering the lists of life— Rogers. 

INTERCHANGE OK KNOWLEDGE. 

There is, or ought to bo. a commerce or Interchange of counsel and know¬ 
ledge aa well as of other things; and where men lutvo not these of their turn 
growth, they should thankfully receive what may boimportod from other 
quarters.— Wollaston's Religion of Nature, 

AN IDLE MAN’S BOOK. 

Montaigne's Essays hav%bcon called by a cardinal, " The Breviary of 
IdlersIt Is therefore the book for many men. 

A PHILOSOPHER'S CONVERSATION. 

A philosopher’s ordinary language and admission in general conversations 
or writings ad populum, are his watch compared with liis astronomical 
time-piece. He sets tho former by the town-clock, not because ho believes 
It right, but becauso his neighbours and his cook go by it ,—CuIeridgc'e 
Table Talk. 

THE BORROWED PETTICOAT. 

Mr. Lalng, who was steward to General Sharp, of Houston, near Uplinll, 
had a terrier dog, which gave many proofs of his sagacity. Upon one occa¬ 
sion, his wife lent a whlto petticoat to a neighbour, in which to attend a 
christening. The dog observed Ids mistress make the loan, and followed 
the woman home who borrowed the article; never quitted her, but accom¬ 
panied her to the christening, leaped several times on her kneo; nor did he 
lose sight of her till tho ploce of dress was at last restored to Mrs. Lalng. 
During the time this person was at tho christening, she was much afraid 
the dog would attempt to tear the pettloout off her, as she well know tho 
objoot of his attendance.— Anecdotes of Rapt. 

ENNUI. 

A gentleman In Paris remarked that tho English had no word to express 
" ennui,” which he thought the more remarkable as they were so subject 
to tbatevll. " No,” replied le Comte de L-, “ in England it Is conceived to 
be the natural atate, and synonymoiw with existence, and therefore no 
word Is requisite."—d. Burr’s Journal. 

A FAVOURITE SERVANT. 

“ How long has Jervis, your butler, lived with you ?" asked I of Lord 
Ksltwlok. " Why, ho lived nine years with me ; and, since then, I have 
lived five years with him," replied his lordship.— The Pergusons. 

SWANS. 

During severe cold weather, swans assemble together and form a sort of 
commonwealth. IVhej the frost threatens to usurp their domain, they 
congregate, and dash the water with all tha extent of their wings, making a 
noise which Is heard very far, and whioh, whether in the night or the day, 
is-louder in proportion tw it freezes more intensely. Their efforts are so 
effootual, that there are Aw instances of a flock of swans having quitted 
the water in the longest /rests; though a single swan, which has strayed, 
from tho general body, bas sometimes been arrested by the loc in tbe 
middle of the canals.— it. Brouvelle, 


" POVERTY. n 

It Is the usual plea of poverty to blame misfortune, when the Ill-finished 
cause of complaint is n work of their own forging. I will eitlior make my 
fortunes good, or be content they arc no worse. If they are not so good as I 
would they should have been, they are not so bad ns 1 know they might have 
been. What though I am not so happy us I desire? ’tis well I am net so 
wretched os I deserve— Warwick's Spare Minutes. 

CHOICE OF A PURSUIT. 

Every day, every hour of our ‘ixlatcucc raises somo new topic which 
awakens a rational curiosity to discuss and master it; the difficulty Ucs In 
finding the ability to comprehend, illustrate, and embody it. IIo who par- 
sum unsubstantial ornament, like vapoury shadows will find himself mocked 
by perpetual delusions, till he sinks Into languor, and at last Into Inipn- 
tenoc. The struggle to outdo nature, or glvo a sickly.substitute for it, which 
may scorn more beautiful to a corrupt taste, ends not merely in disappoint¬ 
ment, but In despair — Sir E lSrgdgcs. , 

ETIQUETTE ON THE SCAFFOLD. 

On the Oth of March, IMS, in pursuance of a sentence passed by Cromwell 
and tho Commonwealth, the Royalist leaders, tbe Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Holland, and tho Lord Capcl, were executed in front of Westminster 
Hall. They were brought to tho block and beheaded one at a time, each of 
them addressing the people; and tho Lord Capol being the last of the three, 
os soon as he ascended the scaffold, he lookrd very vigorously about, oud 
asked whether tho other lords had spoken to the peoplo with their hats on f 
and boing told that they were bare, ho gave his hat to his servant, and then 
with a clear and strong voice he spoko.— Clarendon. 

GKKY HAIRS. 

" Grey hairs.” says the wise man, are a crown of glory,” if the owner of 
them '* is found in the way of righteousness.” 

“ A hoary head, with sense combined, 

Claims veneration from mankind; 

Hut—If with foily joined—it bears 
The badge of ignominious years." 

camel’s milk. 

The milk of the camel forms a prominent article of diet amongst tho 
Arabs. They drink it either fresh or sour. They are fond of sour milk, and 
it seems that tho milk of the camel turns sour sooner than that of most other 
animals, iluttor and cheese arc very scltlom made of this milk, it is 
remarkablo that some of the tribes refuse to sell milk to tho towns-peoplo, 
tho epithet “ milk-seller” being regarded as a term of grout opprobrium. It 
is also obsorvablo, that the Arabs not only drink tlio camel's milk them¬ 
selves. but give great quantities of it to their horses. Foals also ere weaned 
from their dams In thirty days, and for the next hundred days are fed 
exclusively on camel’s milk 1 and during tho ensuing hundred, they rcceivo 
n bucket of milk along with their barley. 

TONGUE FOR TONGUE. 

During the war between England and Spain, commissioners on both aides 
were appointed to treat of peace. The Spanish commissioners proposed 
that the negotiations should be carried on in tho French tongue, observing 
sarcastically, that the gentlemen of England could not ho ignorant of the 
language of their follow-subjects, their queen being Queen of Franoe ns well 
as England. " Nay, in faith, gentlemen,” replied Dr. Dale, one of the 
English commissioners, 11 the French is too vulgar for a business of that 
importance; we will therefore. If you please, rather treat In Hebrew, the 
language of Jerusalem, of which your master calls himself king, and In 
which you must of course bo as well skilled as wc aro hi French ."—Rook of 
Table Talk. 

A DEBT OF HONOUR. 

A person, who hod lent Mr. Fox a sum of money upon bond, under very 
pressing circumstances, having learned that Mr. Fox was In possession of 
cash, wont and urged the payment of Ills debt. Mr. Fox told him he should 
be happy to do it, but that ho woe bound to pay rome debts of honour. 
Upon tills the creditor thrust his bond Into tbo fire, and said, “ Now, sir, 
mine Is a debt of honour!’’ 

“ By land or sea ' 

Honour you.'U find tho universal plea; 

The clt, who cheats behind the counter-board, 

Freiende as mueh to honour as my lord!” 

Soileau, quoted fry Bucke. 

KOORDISH ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF £tFB. 

.The mohmaunder told me a man of a certain trlbo had tlio day before 
murdered his fhther, “ He will, of course, be put to death,'' I observed. 

“ 1 do not think he will,” said tho mehmaunder; “ he is himsnlf heir, and 
them Is no one to demand the blood. 1 * * VWlll not the prince of the oountry 
lake care that this parricide does not escape?” “Tho woly," he coolly 
replied, “ cannot Interfere in a ease like this, unless appealed to; and after 
all. If the affair be agitated, the murder will be compounded." Among 
Koortls, who ora always at w^r, the life of on active young man is much too 
valuable to be taken away on account of adeod old one.— Captain Mignan’s 
Winter Journey. > 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 


# NO. VII. 

THE ARMAMENT OF A SEVENTY-FOUR GUN SHIP. 

•• With roomy ilockn, and guns of mighty strength, 

Whose low-laid mouths each mounting billow laves, 

Deep in her draught, and wnrllko in her length, 

8ho seems a sea-wasp flying o’er the waves."— Drydkn. 

Bbfokr entering on a general description of the ship’s arma¬ 
ment, it will be proper to explain, once for all, the meaning of 
the popular ■ terms used in gunnery, in order to enable the un¬ 
initiated reader to understand their application on this and other 
occasions, when the mention of them mey occur in the course of 
these papers. 

Guns are the ordnance with which ships are armed ; they are 
never called camion or artillery, neither are the missiles projected 
therefrom called cannon-balls : such terms are not to be found in 
the seaman’s vocabulary. 

Guns vary very much in length, weight, and calibre, and some¬ 
what in form, but in the latter respect they all approach to the 
shape of a cone, the largest and strongest part being the breech, 
near to which the gunpowder in exploding exorta the greatest 
force, and gradually tapering until the charge is ejected at the 
muzzle. It may be therefore laid down as a general rule, that a 
cone is the most perfect form for a piece of ordnance, and that 
raised rings, swell muzzles, or ornaments, add to the weight, and 
but little to the strength or utility of a gtfa; being only useful for 
affording facilities in lashing or securing it, and often adopted for 
no other purpose than to improve the symmetry of its appear¬ 
ance. All ships' cannon are therefore called indifferently gum, 
except Carronadkb *, another sort of ordnance, differing in many 
essential properties, being short pieces of large calibre, and com¬ 
paratively light weight, calculated for the upper deck* of ships, or 
(he general armament of small vessels, which are not of sufficient 
stability to sustain heavy guns. The earronade was dosigned by 
the late Mr. Millar of Dalswinton, and introduced by his friend 
General Melville, about the year 1779. They take their name 
from the Carron iron-works in Stirlingshire, where they ffere 
originally cast, and where all the iron ordnance used by Govern¬ 
ment is now manufactured. 

The term Shot is used indifferently for every species of misfile, 
distinguished as round shot, grape ahot, canister shot, double- 
headed shot, and chain shot, which latter has been discontinued 
in the British service for many years, but is still used by foreigners. 
Round shot is as nearly spherical as it can be produced by casting, 
as its nam* implies. Grape shot is composed of a number of 

* When oarmnadea were first oast, they wero aU of sixtj-cighi pounder 
calibre, and culled tmathtrt. One of the first ships armed with them was 
the Rainbow, and afterwards the (gatton, SO, Captain, now Admiral, Sir 
Henry Trollope, who, at his prosing request, was permitted to substitute 
smashers for tho eigh teen-pounder long gune on the lower deck of those ships. 
Their superiority was established shortly afterwards, when In tho first ship 
ho ruptured a French frigate, and In the Station beat off six French Teasels 
that had purposely come out of the Texel, anticipating the easy capture of 
tho lirltish ship. Carronodeswcre adopted in the navy about the year 
179!, after a tedious correspondence between the Boafd* of Admiralty and 
Ordnance. 

VOk I. 


iron balls bound together, somewhat in the fornf of a bunch of 
grapes. Canil ter shot it a lot of still smaller iron balls 
ioclosed in a tin case or canister, end the double-headed shot is 
a casting of two half spheroids connected by a strong iron bar, 
and used for firing at masts and rigging, for the purpose of dis¬ 
mantling an opponent. The size and weight of the materials 
composing each of these, we shall presently describe. 

And first of the guns. The form of those in general use, as well 
as the carriages on which they are mounted, ia pretty accurately 
represented by the small brass cannon exhibited in toy-ihopa. 
Before being turned out of the lathe, after boring, the piece ie 
lined by the workmen into four equal divisions, and a notch out 
at the breech and muzzle, to denote the quarterlnga > this is done 
to assist the marksman in taking aim. By casting the eye along 
the side notches, and bringing these to bear upon the objeot 
aimed at, the height or elevation is ascertained, but not the 
direction ; for the piece being conical, such line ia not parallel to 
the axis, but converging thereto; it therefore becomes necessary 
to take another view along the top of the gun *, and bring the 
notches to bear on the object for direction, ao that in fact two 
operations are required to point the gun. 

Mow, to the artilleryman, who practises upon dry land, and whose 
platform is immovable, this is not very material; because, after 
he has once taken his elevation, he may dispense with any further 
trouble on that account as long aa the object fired at is stationary, 
or not materially increasing or diminishing its distance; but to 
the aea gunner, whose platform, being the ship’s deck, is con¬ 
stantly undulated by the motion of the wavee, or inclined more or 
less according to the force of the wind, this double operation is 
perplexing in the extreme. When he has secured the elevation, 
and fixed liis quoin (a species of wedge) under the breech of the 
gun, he finds that the ship's r&piif motion, or an alteration of her 
line of progress, has made a considerable deviation in hit lino of 
direction ; and when that is adjusted by training the piece, a look 
at the side notches will convince him that the elevation must be 
again amended; and thna considerable time ia lost in the fruitless 
endeavour to accomplish both matters, so that very often the gun 
is fired at random, and the shot thrown away. 

It is remarkable that so obvious an impediment as this pre¬ 
sented to gun-practice at sea, was never remedied until nearly the 
close of last war, particularly aa the means for doing to wen 
palpably simple, and had been, in fact, promulgated by Robins 
In a paper entitled. 11 On pointing or directing of Camion to atriko 
distant Objects,” published in his “ Mathematic Tracts ” in 1761. 
Indeed, so far back as 1731, the manner of obviating this impedi¬ 
ment, produced by the conical form of a gun, is recommended in 
“ Grey’s Treatise of Gunnery," in the following words “ rfut 
when the object is so near that you con take aim (which always 
happens in firing point-blank, or in battering walls) you need 
only dispart your piece, by fixing notched s^jeks, or something of 
that kind, on its mnzzle or trunnion rings, and of such lengths 

* This view along the notches on the top of yffi gun is called the " Hu 
Line ofilelal." When adopted it gives an elevation more or leas aoootding < 
to the difference in diameter between the broeoh and the mnanie. 

T 


Brad Wary tad Eraau, Friaiin, Wklitfrlw. 
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(heights) as to equal the gun’* thickness at the base ring.” 
Again : “ Some sort of rule might also be contrived for directing 
guns in sea engagements, such as viewing by sights raised, on 
ordnance, to a just height near the trunnion' and muzzle rings. 
If a sea gunner would accustom himself to use them on all 
occasions, and had capacity enough to make reasonable allow¬ 
ances, he would And them of very great service in time of action.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the generality of naval officers—we 
may say the whole, with the exception of the present Admiral 
Sir P. Vere Broke •, then captain of the Shannon frigate, and Sir 
John Pechellf, commanding the St. Domingo about tho close of 
last war—werfl either ignorant, or entirely disregarded this essen¬ 
tial point; which is the more remarkable, as many were educated 
in the Naval College at Portsmouth, an institution established 
expressly for the purpose of affording to cadets the instruction 
adapted for their profession, and where both the theory and prac¬ 
tice of gunnery were taught. 

The gun is Axed npon its carriage, or rather laid thereon, being 
suspended by two strong projecting pieces near the balance of its 
centre, denominated trunnions, and these are covered over with 
iron patches called cap-squares, secured by forelocks; the piece is 
thus at liberty to he oscillated with slight exertion, and to hare 
its extremities raised or depressed at pleasure; this is performed 
at the breech by means of quoins or wedges sliding npon a bed of 
wood, which latter may be removed to Sower the breech to the 
greatest extent, and elevate the muzzle as far as the port-hole 
will admit. 

The carriage is formed of strong sido-pieces of elm called 
brackets, which are bolted to oaken axle-trees, resting on wooden 
trucks, for the convenience of moving the whole back and fore. 
The gun is discharged by means of a lock screwed on to the side 
of a vent-patch near the touch-hole, and its recoil is limited by a 
stout piece of rope ealled a breechcn, which is rove through a ring 
at the breech, the ends being secured to bolts on each aide of the 
port-hole. The gun is moved (or run, as it is called,) in or out 
of the port by means of tackles, and more nicely adjusted by 
direction of the captain of the gun (the marksman) by handspikes: 
the process of loading, pointing, bring, spnnging, &c., we shall 
describe nnder the head “ Exercise.” 

Ships are rated according to their size and complement of men, 
bnt third-rates, such as we are describing, are denominated 70’s, 
72’a, 7-1’s, 76’s, or 78’s, (eighty-gun ships are second-rates,) 
according to the actual number of cannon mounted. The follow¬ 
ing is the regulation -.— 

“ The ships and vessels of her Majesty's fleet shall be established 
with such proportion, and nature of ordnance, as the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of tha Admiralty may from time to time direct, in 
pursuance of such regulations os her Majesty may make in that 
behalf. 

“ Although her Majesty’s ships and vessels are rated according 
to their complements, they Uiall be denominated ns to their 
ordnance, according to the number of guns and carronades which 
they actually carry.”— Naval Instructions, p. 2. 

During the last war, it was the custom to distinguish ships, 
and to rate them in classes, as follows:—120’s, 100’s, 98’s, H4’s, 
80’s, 74’s, C4's, 50’s, 38’s, 3G’s, 32’s, and so on; and the ships 
always carried several (sometimes 15 or 20) more guns than were 
thus expressed; but such a practice afforded no clue to the real 
force of the ship. In foreign navies the plan is still continued, 
and some of the American rated 76’s carry upwards of 100 guns. 

Since these papers were commenced, a new scale of armament 
has been promulgated by the Lords of the Admiralty, to be hence¬ 
forth adopted in all her Majesty’s Ships. It is a very groat 
improvement, assimilating as nearly as possible the calibre on ail 
the decks, and giving to every vessel some guns .capable of dis¬ 
charging shells horizontally. We shall hereafter refer particularly 
to this alteration, and the improvement it is calculated to effect; 
bttt for the present confine our description to the old armament, 
upon which the calculations we have already set forth, as to 
Weights, &c., are founded. 

Our vessel, as we have already stated in our Fifth Article, 
(** Lost don Saturday Journai, No. XII.,) mounts exactly 74 

• The officer who captured the American frigate, Chesapeake, In such 
gallant style; an exploit to be attributed to the care «Itli which ho had 
trained Ills crow to the practice of gunnery. A single broadside threw the 
enuiny Into confusion, killed or wounded the principal officers, drove the 
men from tlietr quarter!, cmd enabled him to carry her, by boarding, in j 
fifteen minutes. 

t This officer published s smell tract In MM, giving ample directions on 
this and some other important points of practical sea gunnery. j 


guns, and ia therefore denominated a seventy-four gun ship. The 
principal battery is on the lower deck, and, as the whole twenty- 
eight pieces of ordnance there arranged are precisely alike, a 
description of one will suffice. 

The length of these pieces is nine feet and a half, their weight 
between fifty-five and fifty-six owt.; they cannot be cast of exactly 
the same Weight, and therefore, roundly speaking, they are esti¬ 
mated at the latter sum. The carriage weight eight cwt. one qr. 
six lbs.; the rope, blocks, and other matters connected with it, 
weigh above one cwt. more, so that altogether the mounted gnn 
may be taken at sixty-five cwt. The distance charge used for the 
longest range, with a single shot, is one-third the weight of the 
latter, or ten lbs. eleven oz. of coarse-grained powder, and this is 
inclosed in a flannel bag, called a cartridge *, tied at the end, and 
also in the middle, to preserve its oblong stmpe. For decreased 
distance and close quarters the charge is diniiniah-d to six lbs., 
and when double shotting with two round shot, or a round and 
grape shot (a favourite charge), to four lbs. This gun is capable 
of projecting two Bhot through the sides of a ship of equal force 
when within point blank distance. The various duties of the 
thirteen men and a boy, which compose the crew of this gun, we 
shall describe nnder “ Exercise,” 

The length to which a long thirty-two ponnder recoils upon a 
level platform has been ascertained to be eight feet, but as this is 
inconvenient, and moreover unnecessary, because no more recoil 
is required than just sufficient to bring the muzzle within the port¬ 
hole, for the greater facility of loading, it is limited to the extent 
of between three and four feet by the breechen, a stout rope, eight 
inches in circumference, the strain upon which is very consider* 
able when the gun gets warm, for it then recoils with greater 
violence f, and the force is increased when the platform becomes 
inclined by the heel of the ship, when fired from the weather side. 
The range of the thirty.two pounder, with a full charge, and 
point blank, single shotted, is about three hundred and fifty yards. 
By elevating the gun to the greatest extent thut the port-hole 
will admit (about eleven degrees), it is increased to two thousand 
five hundred yards?, and at one thousand yards very good practice, 
hs it is called, may be made ; that is, the shot directed by a skil¬ 
ful marksman within the rim of a target, eight or ten feet square, 
with one degree or a little more of elevation. 

The grape (never used but at closo quarters, for they will not 
penetrate the sides of stout ships,) are formed of nine cast balls 
of three lbs., covered w)th painted canvas, and tied round a spike 
having an iron bottom of the calibre of the piece; the weight is 
thirty-four lbs. one oz.; the lashing is torn away by the explosion 
of the powder, and they spread as they leave the gun, proving 
highly destructive in cutting the musts, sails, and rigging, pene¬ 
trating the sides of small vessels, or against boats. 

Canister shot, for thirty-two pounders, consist of seventy iron 
balls of eight oz. inclosed in a tin case, and they are used against 
men or boats unsheltered, or against troops; and for this purpose 
bags of musket-balls, six hundred in a bag, are also used, which 
being fired from a broadside of guns, produce a shower of destruc¬ 
tion fatal to all within its reach. The double-headed shot will 
range with tolerable accuracy up to six hundred or seven hundred 
yarils, but not to penetrate a ship’s side, and they are generally 
directed at the masts and rigging. So mnch for the lower battery: 
the next, upon the main deck, is composed of thirty long eightten- 
paunders, and these guns, although not much inferior in their 
range, are greatly so in their effect, on account of the reduced 
weight of tile missile, it being a law in projectiles that, with pro¬ 
portionate charges, and the same elevation and windage—the 
resistance of the air to bodies passing through it, is as the squares 
of their diameters, but the weight of the bodies, or power to over¬ 
come such resistance, increases with their density, being as the 
cubes of thoir diameters. Heavy missiles (their form being alike) 

• formerly atrong paper cartridges were used with Sonnet Bottoms • the 
adoption of entire flannel la a great Improvement, not being so liable to 
Mar and to splU the powder, or to leave Ignited fragment* In the gun when 
discharged. 

t Ho eatlsfaotory reason hoe ever bjen^hown why a cannon or any other 
piece of ordnance should recoil With greater violence, and consequently 
project the shot with greater three, when It becomes heated, dome hare attri¬ 
buted this to tha warmth of the metal noting upon the powder, and making 
It stronger; but guns are discharged so rapidly that such effect must be 
tery small, and Insufficient te’produce tho effect. 

7 In situations where the gun can be elevated up to forty-five degrees, e 
much longer range Alight be obtained, probably little Short of three miles, 
there are many cases on record where shot have been projected to that 
distance; but their force la then spent. 
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will also penetrate deeper, for shot not only penetrate in propor¬ 
tion to tlieir diameter, hut as the squares of their velocities. The 
advantage of larger calibre moreover descends to the grape, 
canister, ttc., nil which are composed of heavier materials. 

The eighteen-pounders on the main deck battery are nine feet 
long, and forty cwt. Their distance charge of powder is six lbs., 
gradually reduced to,four lbs., the lowest three lbs. The carriage 
is six cwt., and the tackling, breeding, &e., about one cwt., making 
altogether forty-seven cwt. The recoil (about b!x feet six inches 
on a level platform) is regulated on the same principle as already 
described, the circumference of the breechen to sustain the shock 
being live and a half inches, and this is often broken, or the bolts 
that secure it to Jhe ship's side drawn out, by the violence of the 
recoil. The grape for these guns is composed of balls of one lb. 
eight os., And weighs nearly sixteen lbs. The canister contains 
forty.fwo balls of six os., and the bag of musket-balls about four 
hundred. The rnnge of IH's, 24’s, and 32’g, not varying very 
much, is generally taken under one hend, called the range of long 
guns. The crew of the eightcen-poundcr consists of ten men and 
a boy. We next arrive at the two nine-pounders on the fore¬ 
castle j these are eight and a half feet long, and weigh twenty-three 
cwt. one qtr. The foil charge is three lbs. of powder, reduced to 
two lbs. four oz., the lowest one lb. eight oz. The windage of 
these and the other long guns, already described, being great, is 
the reason for such large charges of powder, for a considerable 
portion of its expansive force is wasted by passing off around the 
sides of tho shot. The carriage of the ninc-pounder weighs four 
cwt., and the breechen is four and a half inches, weighing with the 
tackles about half a cwt. ; being altogether about twenty-eight 
ewt. The capacity of this gun is much less than the heavier ones 
below, and its range smaller, for the reasons nlreaily explained; 
it is principally used for firing at suspicious vessels when in chase, 
to oblige them to he»ve-to (stop) to undergo an cximiuation. 
The balls in tho grape-shot for the ninc-pounder weigh thirteen 
oz., and the whole complete seven lbs. six or.. The canister 
contains forty-four of three oz., and the bag of musket-bulls about 
two hundred. The crew of the ninc-pounder consists of eight 
men and a boy. 

The seven carronades on each side of (he quarter-deck are of 
thirty-two pounder CAlibre, four feet long, and weighing seventeen 
ewt. 'The full charge is one-twelfth of the shot's weight, or two 
lhs. ten oz.; the immense difference Ijctwccn this and ten lbs. 
eleven oz., the full charge of the long gun, is, first, on account of 
the smaller windage, and secondly, that these pieces arc not 
designed to act at long ranges, but principally for close quarters, 
when, owing to tlieir great calibre, they are much more destruc¬ 
tive than long guns, for a long gun of this weight would only tuke 
a shot of six lbs. 

"Carronades are not mounted on carriages like guns, but on 
slides, weighing six cwt. two qtrs. fourteen lbs., on these they are 
worked, with great facility and quickness, by seven men and a 
boy; and, when not in use, these slides are so arranged os to 
take up bat little space across the deck. Tho point blank range 
of a thirty-two pounder carronade is two hundred and fifty yards, 
and its long range, at five degrees elevation, one thousand yarda, 
which is about the range of a long gun, with one degree of eleva¬ 
tion only; giving the latter a far greater facility of aiming 
correctly in distunt firing. There is no specified reduced charge 
for this piece, but the charge is generally reduced as the gun 
warms, and sometimes it is loaded with two shots, which b a 
dangerous practice, and strains the tackling and ship’s side. As 
this gun has but a srflall recoil, its breeching is very stout, being 
nine inches in circumference, notwithstanding which it is fre- I 
qucntly broken. The shot of different sorts used for carronades, 
are precisely similar to those fired from the long gnns. 

Having now described the nature and capability of the artillery 
on board, ike shall enumerate the various weapons supplied for 
the use of the boarders, and small-armed men, postponing tke 
manner of distributing them to be described under the head of 
“Exercise.” Over and above gho muskets of the marines, one 
to each individual, one hufidred muskets and bayonets, with 
cartridge-boxes, &c., complete, are allowed for arming the seamen. 
These arc somewhat lighter than soldiers’ muskets, being only 
eleven lbs. four oz. Besides these, yiere arc seventy pairs of 
pistols, weighing six lbs. eight oz. per pair, two buudred cutlasses 
about five lbs. each, one hundred boarding-pike*, seven feet long, 
weighing four lbs., and sixty pole-axes, or tomahawks, weighing 
seven tbs. each. Seven thousand musket-ball Cartridges, and two 
thousand pistol ditto, are supplied for the above, with some calks 


of fine powder, and several cwt. of lead, for making more, when 
these arc exhausted. 

When the reader becomes acquainted with the imposing force 
which a ship possesses, not ouly as regards her artillery, but 
capable of being detached under cover of her guns, or, if need be, 
to a considerable distance, he will the more fuily appreciate the 
value of fleeta, which contain within themselves the elements for 
successful attacks upon places that are not strongly fortified j and 
it will also account for the conquests we have made and retained 
by our naval supremacy, in all parts of th« world. An old 
author has truly remarked, that “ he who commands the sea will 
always be obeyed on shoreand it is a fact, that, in the year 
1747, the Dutch, with n squadron of ships, and 4000 troops On 
board, alarmed tho whole coast of France, giving employment to 
full 100,000 soldiers, who were marched and countermarched from 
point to point, and harassed extremely, whilst the squadron sailed 
alongshore, now threatening one position and now another. But 
the estimation in which a ship of wur should bn. considered, is 
more strongly portrayed by Monsieur Dupin, than in any lan¬ 
guage that we cun express it; we shall therefore give a translation 
of his words. “ If we would appreciate the real force of a ship of 
war, we must not say a snip is in battle a floating battery, with 
which wc cau securely kill or wound more than a fourth, or a fifth, 
or a tenth of the seamen of another skip of equal force. We 
should say a modern ship of war is a floating battery, which can 
only be compelled to yield to batteries of the same description. 
It is a fortress which is able to resist the sea, in all seasona, in the 
midst of every tempest. It is a fortress which transports itself 
with a rapidity infinitely superior to that of the lightest troops of 
a land army, in such a way, as to run over a fourth part of the 
great circle of the globe in less time than a continental army can 
pass from Spain to Poland, or from Franco to Russia. Now, 
when such immense inarches are undertaken, the naval army 
experiences neither fatigues, nor privations, nor wants, nor the 
epidemics which destroy so many land armies. Without accident 
to her crew a ship of war passea tho winter in the midst of the 
polur ice, in a degree of cold exceeding that which caused tho 
destruction of the finest army thut modem times have seen. In 
short, a naval force not only transports itself, exempt from suffer¬ 
ing and fatigue, it also transports the land army, and communi¬ 
cates to it its own movements. By means of it the powers wiio 
have only u smull number of soldiers, arc enabled to multiply them 
by sudden and unexpected disembarkations, on the vulncrablo 
points of an enemy's coast.” 

EXPLANATION OF SOME TERMS IN NAUTICAL 
GUNNERY. 

Wkiuiit of Metal signifies the weight of iron which the 
whole of the guns are capable or projecting ut ono round from 
both sides, when single shotted. 

Broadside Wright of Mktal means the same discharged 
from one side only, and in large ships amounts to just half of 
the former. In open vessels, armed with guns on circular aweeps, 
which traverse all around, and can be discharged on either side, 
the weight of metal is included in both broadsides. In short, 
broadside weight qf metal means the weight that can be projected 
from one side. 

Cai.iuius, or caliber, ia the diameter of the bore or barrel, and 
also tho diameter of tho shot. Thus wo speak of a "ship’s 
calibre ” by the known weight which her armament represents. 

In. dec. pts. 

The calibre of an 84-pounder is 10 00 
• .... 08 8 05 

— 42 • 0 8i 

— 32 0 41 


The reader will observe that sea ordnance is always distin-' 
guiehed by the above enumeration of weight, there being no such 
guns in the British service as 48-poundcr* or 74-pounders, as 
frequently stated by person* palming their assumed knowledge on 
t 2 a 
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the ignorant. This is one of the many touchstones by which 
pretension to nautical information is easily detected. 

In order to afford facility in loading, the diameter of the shot is 
always somewhat smaller than the bore of the piece, and this 
difference is styled 

Windagb, being usually thirty decimal parts of an inch in 
guns, and half that quantity in carrouades, but varying materially, 
owing to the rusting of the shot, its inequality of surface, or mal¬ 
formation in tbe original casting. 

The Ax is is, ijs its name implies, an ideal line supposed to run 
along the centre of the bore. 

Point-Blank is a term often confounded with horizontal, or 
rather used to imply horizontal firing, but it signifies that the gun 
is directed straight to the object, the mark aimed at being on a 
lane with the axis, which may be either above or below the 
orizon. 

Point-Blank Distance is therefore no fixed measure, although 
it is generally implied by the space of three hundred yards, being 
the distance the majority of guns are capable of projecting their 
shot in a straight line, before the action of gravity becomes percep¬ 
tible ; but this space varies not only with the quality of the guns, 
hut the amount of the charge of powder and nature of the missile. 

Horizontal Fikino presumes the gun to be discharged when 
the axis is parallel to the surface of the water, and when tbe shot 
will (within the point-blank distance) strike any object if not 
higher than the platform from which it is fired. When the distance 
is greater it becomes necessary to resort to t 

Elkvation, which is attained by sinking the breech of the 
gun, and pointing the axis above the object, so that the shot may 
describe a parabola or curve (counteracting the action of gravity 
during its flight), and alighting upon the target. The amount of 
elevation necessary for the distance, which is either measured or 
assumed, is known by reference to tables calculated for guns and 
charges of all descriptions, and founded on the mean of a set of 
practical experiments. 

Sights, or more properly speaking, disparts, are now inva¬ 
riably fixed on the guns, on tbe top of the second reinforce ring 
(about the middle of tbe piece), in ships whose guns are dis¬ 
charged through port-holes. In open vessels, and steamers with 
heavy guns on circular sweeps, they should be placed on the top 
of the muzzle. Wherever placed, the height is easily obtained by 
measuring tbe gun at the breech, and the spot selected tor the 
sight, and setting up half the difference of tbe diameter, which 
gives a line parallel with the axis of the piece at a single view, 
and dispenses with the necessity for referring to tlis side notches. 

Sights are made further available by means of a sliding pillar, 
on which is engraved a scale graduated to tangents of degrees; 
and thus as much elevation as the carriage and the port will admit 
can be set whenever required, regulated by the table of ranges, the 
distance being measured or assumed. 

The space betneen the graduated lines upon the sliding pillar 
it governed by the length between it and the dispart patch, and 
the scule is formed by the following rule:—Multiply the length 
in feet by twenty-two, the tangent of one degree to one foot being 
decimal twenty-two, or very nearly so ; and observing thiB ratio 
the product will be the distance between each degree upon the 
scale, which may afterwards be graduated to half and quarter 
degrees. 

The principle described is that known as “ Millar’B Sight,” 
which is simple aid as good as any, and this is the sort usually 
selected. The sights are fitted by workmen fiom the gun-wharf, 
but most officers take tbe precaution to test their accuracy by the 
above rule, or by constructing a mathematical figure. 

TUB ROOK OF THU WORLD. 

’ Of this fair volume which we “ World ” do name, 

If we the sbeetk*hnd leaves could turn with care, 

«. Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame. 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare, 

Find out His power, which wildest powers doth tame, 

His providence extending everywhere j 
His justice, which proud rebels doth not spare, 
la every page, »o period of the same: 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

■Well pleas’d with colour’d vellum, leaves of gold, 

Fair dangling ribbdhds, leaving what is best, 

On the great writer's sense, ne’er taking hold; 

Or if by chance, we stay our minds on aught, 

It is some picture on the margin wrought. 

Drummond of Hawthonidcn. 


THE ART OF PUFFING 

Tub skill, ingenuity, and profound knowledge of the weaker 
points of human credulity brought into play in the exercise (now 
universal) of puffing, places it at once in the rank cf an art. 
Indeed, it had attained that distinction seventy years ago; for 
Dr. Johnson writes on “ The Art of Advertising ” in the fortieth 
number of “ The Idler," and says, “ The trade of advertising is 
now so near perfection, that it is not easy to propose any improve¬ 
ment.” But when he was congratulating the puffers of his day 
on the perfection to which they had brought their art, it was, in 
reality, only in its infancy. The man whom he mentions as 
advertising “ a wash-ball that had the wonderful quality of giving 
an exquisite edge to the razor,” is immeasurably surpassed by the 
most common-place productions of tbe present generation of 
puffers : and the vendor of ” the beautifying fluid ” he records 
“ who, with a generous abhorrence of ostentation, confesses that 
it will not restore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty,” would 
be utterly ashamed of his modesty had he lived to witness the 
cbemico-literary efforts of that genius whose 11 Macassar oil ” 
covers bald heads with luxuriant locks, and fills newspapers with 
attestations of the fact. In short, if advertising was an art in 
Johnson’s time, it has become, in the present day, one of the 
finest of the fine arts. 

Resources of so high a character, and of such infinite variety, 
arc drawn upon for the exercise of this art, that there is scarcely 
a branch of the sciences or a department of literature which is 
not employed in it. A physician, for instance, whose practice 
scarcely pays for the shoeing of the horses to his carriage (a puff 
upon wheels), writes a book upon physiology, or the measles, and 
may, perchance, like Byron, “ wake one morning and find himself 
famous.” An elaborate putt' in a dozen volumes octavo, consist¬ 
ing of an English version of a Greek piny, with notes, (aided by 
a laudatory critique in a leading review by the same hand), has 
been known to translate the translator from a lean rectory to a 
fat bishopric; and Mr. Robert Warren, of number thirty in the 
Strand, owes his celebrity and his affluence as much to tbe Uack 
muses as to the less ethereal article in which he trades; for, 
from the anthology he hus published from time to time, may be 
selected epigrams better than Martial's, and lyrics equal to 
Moore’s:—so excellent indeed, that it becomes a question whether 
anything that poets huve sung in praise of love and war surpasses 
the verses which have been written to immortalise—blacking. 

The grand end and aim of puffing is, of course, notoriety, and 
never did any invention so completely work out its object. Some 
men are celebrated for their greatness, either of soul or achieve¬ 
ment; others again become celebrated (by dint of the utmost 
perseverance in puffing) merely for their notoriety ; among the 
former we may number the Duke of Wellington and Lord Byron; 
with the latter must he classed a famous auctioneer and the pro¬ 
prietor of “ Dalby's Carminative.” Now, as to mere notoriety, 
there is no question but the auctioneer is nearly as well known 
by name to multitudes of readers as is the hero of Waterloo. 
Nay, even in the matter of greatness, the comparison holds 
good ; for frequent perusals of the hammer-man’s advertisements 
| have convinced us that he is as great in his walk of life,—that is 
| to say, in auctioneering—as the “ great captain ” is eminent in 
war. 

Hence, we need hardly add, Dr. Johnson was quite wrong: 
for the trade of advertising has been improved upon, and so 
extensively, we boldly affirm, as to have reached its acme. It 
may be just possible some century hence to travel faster thnn one 
now does on the Birmingham railway; future voyagers may get 
to America in one week, instead of two, or lately six ; and perhaps 
some future Watt may construct a machine to teach little children 
spelling, or to work out astronomical calculations, by means of 
cag-whecls ; but tbe art of puffing is, we again assert, positively 
incapable of further improvement; tor to such a pitch has it 
arrived, that it is impossible to eat, to drink, to walk, to ride, 
to dress, to read, to write, or (since the invention of the patent 
respirators) to breathe, withouf encountering a puff. Ex.gr. 
A double sheet of puffs is necessary to every Englishman’s break¬ 
fast. We eat our dinners off so many vehicles for the puffs of the 
late respected Mr. Wedgewood. Every possible variety of beve¬ 
rage, from champagne to “humble porter, is contained in a vessel 
adorned with advertisements, whether stuck on a Burgundy bottle, 
or engraved on a pewter pot. We cannot walk through a single 
street without obs-rving that it is lined with puffs, either exhi¬ 
bited jn shop-windows,,or inscribed upon brass plates ; the dead 
walls are plastered with puffs, and tk^trottuirs are paved with 
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them. We cannot rifle in an omnibus or a cab without finding 
an advertisement hung up in it, or travel a few miles into the 
country, without encountering the persevering efforts of woll- 
chalkcrs. As to dress, we are covered all over with puffs from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot; we tread upon a 
shoemaker's puff carefully pasted upon the inner sole, and are 
tiled with hatters’ puffs stamped upon the lining of our beavers, 
or our gossamers, as*the case may be ; a tailor’s puff is stitched 
under the collar of every coat, %nd we can’t keep out the wet 
without advertising the house of Macintosh and Co. Then for 
reading: what is a book written for but to puff off either the 
author or the subject ? Books of travels are puffs for the living; 
biographies puffs for the dead; poetry is the medium for the 
puffs of sentimentalists; and a modern novel is the vehicle of 
puffs for patricians, and anti-puffs for “ the vulgar ;’’ many a 
medical botk has been written to puff a patent medicine, and 
many n mechanical one to recommend a favourite invention; in 
fact, a book is an epitome of puffs. Lastly, to prove that one 
cannot write without a host of puffs impeding the current of 
thought, we need only mention that we are at this moment scrib- 
bliug with a pen having “ Tanner, London,” impressed upon it, 
ami that it is fixed into a holder which heralds the ingenuity of 
“ S. Mordan and Co.,” while the maker’s name is either woven into, 
or stamped upon, every sheet of our paper in four different places. 
In short, whatever we do, wherever we go; whether we stand, 
sit, or lie; in sickness or in health; hungry or thirsty; at home 
or abroad, multitudinous legions of puffs surround, envelop, and 
settle upon us, “ thick as the leaves that strew the vales of 
Valombrosa.” 

CELESTINA, A SPANISH STORY, BY FLORIAN. 

[ Jimh Pierre Claris de Pierian was Trom of ti noble family in the Overmen, 
In 1755. His uncle was married to antocoof Voltaire; and, whllo young, 
Flormn was taken toFcmey, and had the satisfaction of hearing Voltaire 
speak encouragingly of his talents. Afterwards ho became page to the Due 
de PentliU-vre, who introduced him into tho army, and otherwise befriended 
him. He quilted the army, and devoted himself to literature, producing, 
in 171)3, the romance of “ (Mates," in imitation of Cervantes: his mothor 
being a Castilian, ho was, by liur means, familiar with the Spanish lan¬ 
guage. This work was followed by other productions, but for eomo tirno 
they did not attract much attention, until his fubleB, comedies, and short 
tales, made hint exceedingly popular. He was imprisoned during the 
revolutionary period, writing, during his incarceration, tho romance of 
” Guillaume Tell." He died in 1704. 

Though Floriun is dellcient In power, and his “ plots" aro very Inarti¬ 
ficial, he is a pleasing writer, and his tales have considerable attraction for 
young minds. They weio at one time very popular In England, In spite of 
the French tone of sentiment and feeling which pervade them, and which 
detract from their moral value. It must, however, be admitted, that 
Floriun was a moral wrltor In a very Immoral age; and he was a man of 
integrity, for he appropriated a portion of the profits of his writings to pay 
off family debts. ] 

Celebtina, in her seventeenth year, was the first beauty of 
Granada. She was an orphan, and the heiress of a large fortune; 
and lived under the guardianship of her uncle Alonzo, an old and 
avaricious man, who occupied his days in counting his dneatt, and 
his nights in silencing the serenades with which his niece wa« each 
evening entertained. He designed her for his only son Henriquez, 
a notorious dnnee. The beauty of Celestina was so great, that 
almost all the young cavaliers of Granada were in love with her; 
and as she was never to be seen except at mass, the church 
which she attended was crowded with young men. Amongst these, 
Don Pedro, a young man of twenty, ana captain in a troop of 
horse, was pre-eminent. Handsome, gentle, witty, the eyes of all 
the ladies of Granada were attracted by him, whilst among them 
all he saw only Celestina; and she, who could not avoid perceiving 
this, felt jterself gradually influenced by the dumb eloquence of 
his eyes, and could not help replying by soft glances. 

Thus passed a month, when Don Pedro found meant to conyey 
a letter to his mistress, informing her of what she already well 
knew. As soon as she had re^l this epistle, the cruel Celestina 
sent it back to Don Pedro In great indignation. But she had a 
remarkably retentive memory, and did not forget a word of what 
she had read, and eight days afterwards was able to give a distinct 
reply to every paragraph. Bat Don Pedro had perseverance, and 
Celestina had charity, and at length consented to talk to him at 
her window, according to the Spanish fashion p where windows are 
of more service by night than by day, and are tbc old-established 
meeting-pious of impassioned lovers. TheK, when the street'is 
deserted, the. lover appears, gliding cautiously along, muffled In bit 


cloak, and bis faithful sword in his hand. He approaches the 
window, defended with strong bars on the outside and shutter* 
within. But the shutters are gently unclosed, and the lovely 
Spaniard appears ; her trembling voice awakes the low echoes of 
the night in a murmured inquiry if none ti waiting beneath her 
window ; her lover answers, vows are exchanged, and even kisses 
pass between the envious gratings. But the day is breaking—they 
must part: an hour is spent in breathing forth their passionate 
adieus; and they separate, leaving unsaid a multitude of things most 
necessary to be imparted. 

Celestina’s window was at the back of the hqnse, and looked 
upon a piece of waste ground, around which were a few poor ill- 
built houses belonging to the lowest class of people. Don Pedro’s 
old nurse happened to live in a room immediately opposite to 
Celestina’s window. This he determined to secure ; he went to 
his nurse, and after blaming himscif for having so long negleotcd 
her, lie insisted on removing her to his own house. The poor 
woman, affected even to tears by the kindness of her foster-son, 
refused his offer at first; but, at length giving way, she left her old 
apartments to his care, and was installed at Don Pedro’s house. 

Never was king more happy at taking possession of a throne, 
than was Don Pedro when he found himself installed in the mise¬ 
rable apartment abandoned by his nurse. He spent the day in 
watching the movements of his mistress, and the night in ronversing 
beneath her window; but this happiness was suddenly interrupted 
by the arrival of Henriquez, the intended husband of Celestina, 
who made his appearance bearing in bis hand a declaration of love, 
written for him in Latin by his tutor. 

That night an earnest consultation was held at the window, and 
meantime the contract of marriage was in preparation, and the 
marriage-day was fixed. A flight to Portugal was determined on 
as the only means to avoid so direful a catastrophe, and it was 
settled that they should get married as soon as they should reach 
Lisbon, and make terms with her guardian afterwards. Celestina 
was to provide herself with a casket of jewels which had been left 
her by her mother; this was of considerable value, and on its pro¬ 
ceeds they were to support themselves until their affairs were 
settled. Nothing was needed but the key of the grating, winch 
Celestina undertook to procure. Eleven o’clock the next night 
was fixed for the escape. Pedro was to provide horses outside the 
gates, and was to meet Celestina at that hour, assist her in her 
descent, and fly with her to Portugal. Never was there a better- 
planned elopement. 

Don Pedro employed all the next day in making preparations for 
hti departure. Celestina arranged and re-arranged her jewel-box 
twenty times over, and was particularly careful not to forget a 
beautiful emerald which her lover had presented to her. Celestina 
and her casket were quite ready by eight o'clock, and it was not 
quite ten when Pedro, who had sent hti carriage forward, 
approached the rendezvous. . 

As he drew near, he heard a voice calling for help, and perceived 
two men attacked by five bravos, who, armed with swords and 
bludgeons, were on the point of overpowering them. Pedro’s 
natural bravery would not allow him to leave the weaker party 
undefended ; he drew hti sword and rushed to their assistance; lie 
quickly wounded two of the assailants, and the others took to 
flight. What was his surprise iu recognising in tho men he had 
preserved no others than Don Alonzo and bis son Henriquez 1 
The young cavaliers of the town who were enamoured of Celestina, 
and were aware that she was about to be married to Henriquez, 
had been base enough to hire assassins to destroy him; and, but for 
the bravery of Don Pedro, would have succeeded in their design. 
Pedro did hti best to disembarrass himself from their acknowledg¬ 
ments, but Henriquez, who prided himself on having acquired 
politeness at Salamanca, insisted on csrrying him home and keep¬ 
ing him there all night. Pedro was in despair, fur the cluck had 
already struck eleven. Alas ! he did not even guess the extent of 
hti misfortune. 

sOne of the bravos who ran from the fray, passed muffled ujj in 
nis cloak beneath Celcstina’s window. It was a dark night; and 
the anxious girl, who had opened the grating, perceived him, and 
mistaking him for Pedro, called gently to him, and full of joy and 
impatience handed him the casket. “ Take these diamonds, Don 
Pedro,” she said, “ and hold them for me whilst I descend.” The 
bravo, hearing these words, eagerly snatched the casket, and made 
off without speaking a word; and whilst Uclestina was getting out, 
he had already fled to a distance. What was the terror aud mi* 
prise of poor Celestina when she found herself alone in the street, 
and could nowhere perceive him whom she had mistaken for Don 
Pedro ! Her first idea was that he had gdhe forward for fear o< 
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exciting suspicion by funding beneath the window, and ahe 
followed the way ahe supposed him to be gone, calling him softly 
as ahe hastened along. No answer was returned, and ahe was 
seized with terror. What should she do ? Should she return to 
her uncle’s honse, or should ahe leave the city and endeavour to 
find the servants who were waiting for Don Pedro ! She balanced 
these doubts in her mind, but could not determine. Still she 
walked onward: she soon became bewildered, and knew not where 
■he was. Presently she met a man, and inquired of him if she waa 
sear the city gate. He pointed out the way to 'her. This gave her 
courage: she hastened onwards, and soon was beyond the walla of 
Granada, but she could not discover any one in waiting. She 
had no thought of blaming or misdoubting her lover: ahe hoped 
each moment waa bringing her nearer to him; and she pursued the 
highway, trembling at each bush, and calling on Don Pedro at every 
step. But the farther she went, the farther was she from the right 
track. She had left the city by the gate directly opposite to the 
road to Portugal. 

Meantime, Don Pedro could not disengage himself from 
Henriquez and his father. They would not quit him, and abso¬ 
lutely forced him to enter the house with them; and Pedro, hoping 
that Celestinu would hear of his arrival, reluctantly complied. 
Alonzo went directly to his niece’s room, to tell her of the danger 
from which her intended husband had so fortunately escaped. He 
called, but received no answer: he entered, and was horrified 
when he beheld the open window. His cries soon brought the 
servants, and the alarm was given alt over the house. Pedro, in 
despair, declared lie would run to seek her; and Henriqucz, thank¬ 
ing him for his friendly sympathy, prepared to accompany him. 
But Pedro avoided this by proposiug that they should take different 
roads; and not doubting that Celcstina had taken the road to 
Portugal, he offered to seek her in that direction, and proposed 
that lienriquez should pursue the opposite path. 

The unhappy Celestina was on the road to the Alpuxaras, when 
•he thought she heard the sound of horses’ feet. Her first thought 
was that Don Pedro was seeking her, but her second was the fear 
of travellers or brigands; and, trembling with terror, she crept 
behind a bush by the road-side, from whence she beheld Hcnri- 
quez and several attendants pass by. Dreading to fall once more 
Into the power of Alonzo, she turned from tho high road, and 
plunged into the surrounding wood. The Alpuxaras are a chain 
of mountains extending from Granada to the sea ; they are inha¬ 
bited only by shepherds and labourers. An arid and stony soil, a 
few chesnut-trees scattered here and there, torrents, and roaring 
waterfalls, and a few goats wandering among the summits of the 
mountains, were the objects beheld by Celestina in the first light 
of the morning. Worn out with grief and fatigue, and her feet 
wounded by the rough stones, she seated herself on a rock, beside 
which trickled a little rill. The silence of the place,—the wild 
country around her,—the sound.of many waterfalls subdued by 
distance, and the murmur of the rill falling into the basin it had 
worn, ail united to remind poor Celestina of her unhappy fate— 
abandoned in ade-ert by all the world. Her tenrR fell fast as she 
reflected on her situation, but sbe thought more of Don Pedro. 
“It waa not to him,” thought she, “that I gave the diamonds. 
How was it that I could mistake him I Ah ! why did not my 
heart warn me that I was wrong ? I know he is seeking me ; he 
weeps far away from me, and I shall die far from him !” 

Her mournful thoughts were suddenly interrupted by the sound 
of a flute, and presently she heard a sweet but uncultivated voioe 
singing a rustic air, in which the fleeting pleasures of love are 
deplored, and the inconstancy of a lover was complained of. 
Celestina rose to discover the musician, and at no great distance 
■he discovered a young goatherd, sitting beneath a willow, watch¬ 
ing with tearful eyes the water that flowed at his feet: he held a 
flute in his hand, and by his side lay a stick and a small bundle 
wrupped up in a goat-skin. 

“ You seem to be abandoned and cast off,’’ said Celestina to the 
«tr>nger: “ take pity on one who, like yourself, is so also. Direct 
me, 1 beg of you, to some house or village among these mountains, 
where I may And, not repose,—that, alas I is impossible,—but 
food.” 

“ Alas, madam!” replied the goatherd, “ I would with pleasure 
conduct you myself tcPGadara, which lies behind these rocks; but 
you would not desire me to return, if you knew thnt my mistress 
is to be married this dtty to my rival. I am about to leave these 
mountains, never more to return; and I carry nothing with me 
bat my flute, a suit of olothes in this bundle, and the remembrance 
of my lost happiness,” 

These words inspired Celestina with a new design. “ My 
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friend,” saidshe,*“ you have no money, anS you will need it. I 
have a few pieces of gold, which I will divide with you, if you will 
give me the dress in your bundle.” The goatherd accepted her 
offer. Celestina gave him twelve ducats, and, after receiving 
directions as to the road to Gadara, took leave of the goatherd, 
and, retiring among the rocks, put on tho dress she had pur¬ 
chased. 

Thus equipped, she took the ro>d to the village, and, entering 
the market-place, inquired of the peasants she found assembled 
there, if none of them wanted a farm-servant. They gathered 
round her, and looked at her with surprise: the young girls especi. 
ally admired her beautiful fair hair, which flowed over her shoulders; 
her mild, sparkling eyes, modestly cast down; and her light, 
slender figure. Nobody could imagine where this beautiful young 
man could have come from. One supposed it was a great lord in 
disguise; another, that it was a prince who had fallen inwove with a 
shepherdess ; and the magistrate assured them that it was Apollo, 
who had returned a second time to take care of their sheep. 

Celestina, who had taken the name of Marcello, was not long in 
finding a master; no other than the old alcalde of the village, 
who was regarded as the most worthy man in all the country. 
This good farmer (for the alcaldes of the villages are not of higher 
rank) soon conceived a great friendship for Marcelio. Before a 
month had elapsed, he took him from the care of his flock, and 
put all Ids household under his charge ; and Marcelio acquitted 
himself with such mildness and fidelity as to be beloved by both 
master and servants. At the end of six months, the alcalde, who 
waa more than eighty years old, left the whole care of his property 
to Marcelio ; he even consulted him on the causes which came 
before him for his decision, and he had never made Buch just 
decrees as since he had been directed by Marcelio. Marcelio was 
the pattern and the delight of the village; his mildness, his grace, 
his wisdom, gained ell hearts. “ Behold,” said the mothers to 
their soob, —“ behold this handsome Marcelio: he is always with 
his master; he is unceasingly occupied in making his old age 
happy, and does not, like you, leave his work to run after the 
village girls.” 

Thus two years passed away. Celestina, whose thoughts were 
always occupied with Don Pedro, had secretly sent a shepherd, on 
whom she could rely, to make inquiries at Granada concerning her 
lover, Alonzo, and Henriijuez. The shepherd reported that 
Alonzo was dead, that Hennquez was married, aad that nothing 
had been heard of Don T *dro for two years. CeleBtina now lost 
all hope of ever aeeing him again, and endeavoured to accustom 
herself to her lot, and to find happiness in the peace and friend¬ 
ship she enjoyed in the village. The old alcalde at length fell 
dangerously ill. Marcelio paid him all the attentions of the most 
affectionate son, and the good old man behaved like a grateful 
father, and at his death left all his property to his faithful 
Marcelio. 

All the villagers mourned their alcalde, and, after rendering lum 
the funeral honoura with more tears than pomp, they assembled 
to elect his successor. In Spain, certain villages possess the 
privilege of electing their alcaldes,—that is to say, the magistrate 
who judges all suits, takes cognizance of all crimes, causes the 
guilty to be taken into custody, examines them, and delivers them 
over to the superior jurisdiction, which generally confirms the 
sentence passed by the alcalde. 

The assembled villagers unanimously elected him whom the old 
alcalde had designed for his successor. The old men, followed by 
all the youngsters of the village, went In formal procession to carry 
the ensign of his dignity, a white wand, to Marcelio. Celestina 
accepted it; and, affected even to tears with this testimony of the 
affection of these honest people, she resolved to consecrate her life, 
formerly destined for love, to their happiness. 

Leaving the new alcalde buay with the cares of office, let us 
return to the unfortunate Pedro, whom we left galloping on the 
road to Portugal, and at each step increasing the distance from his 
beloved. 

He reached Lisbon without obtaining any intelligence of 
Celestina. He retraced his ttepc, apd made every possible re¬ 
search, and retained again to Lisbon with no better fortune. 
After six months of fruitless inquiry, he felt satisfied that Celes¬ 
tina had not returned to Granada, and he resolved to go to 
Seville, where he knew slip had relations. He found, on his 
arrival, that they had just sailed in the Mexican fleet; and, 
doubting not that there he should recover his long-lost mistress in 
Mexico, he hastened on board the last vessel in the fleet, which 
was on the point df sailing. He arrived safely, discovered tho 
relations 7 of Celestina, but'they knew nothing concerning her. He 
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returned to Spain s the renal encountered a Storm, and was 
wrecked on the coast of Granada. Don Pedro and some others of 
the passengers escaped, and, proceeding into the mountains in 
search of shelter, wore led by chance or Cupid to Gadara. 

Don Pedro and his companions went into the first inn they 
came to; and they were congratulating each other on their escape, 
when a dispute arose between one of the passengers and a soldier, 
concerning a casket which the soldier had saved and the passenger 
claimed as his property. Don ralro, who endeavoured to settle 
the quarrel, proposed that the passenger, in order to prove his 
claim, should state what the bos contained ; which was done, and 
the box opened to ascertain if what was said were true : but what 
was (lie surprise of Don Pedro when he recognized Celestina's 
jewels, and amongfthem the emerald he had given her I 

“ How ^jd you come by these jewels ?” he demanded of the 
passenger, in a voice of fury. 

“What is that to you?" replied the pretended owner, “it is 
enough that they belong to me—and so saying, he attempted to 
snatch them from Don Pedro, who repnlsed him, and both draw¬ 
ing their swords, they fought, and after a few passes the passenger 
fell wounded. Don Pedro was soised and hurried to prison, and 
the master of the inn sent his wife to fetch the enre to attend the 
dying man, whilst he himself ran with the casket to the alcalde, 
and informed him of what had happened. 

What was the surprise, the joy, the terror of Celestina, on 
recognizing her diamonds, and hearing that they had been chal¬ 
lenged by the gentleman who was in custody! She went at once 
to the inn, where the curd had already arrived ; and the wounded 
man, who believed himself dying, affected by his exhortations, 
acknowledged to the alcalde that, two years before, as he wss 
passing at night through a street in Granada, a woman at a win¬ 
dow gave him the casket, telling him to hold it while she caine 
down i that he ran away with the jewels, and he begged pardon of 
God for the robbery. Celestina hastened to the prison : how her 
heart beat as she went I She quickened her steps : everything 
proved that it was Don Pedro whom she was abont to behold, but 
she feared being recognised by him. She pulled her hat down 
over her eyes, muffled herself in her olonk, and, preceded by a 
turnkey who carried a light, she entered the dungeon. 

She was scarcely at the foot of the stairs when she recognised 
Don Pedro. Joy almost took away her senses. She leaned 
against the wall; her head declined on her shoulder, and the tears 
flowed down her cheeks. By a grentAffort she repressed her 
emotion, and forcing herself to speak boldly, she approached the 
prisoner. “Stranger," said she, in a feigned voice, and often 
pausing to take breath, “ you have wounded your companion, it 
is feared to death. What have you to aay to cxcuae such an 
action?" After speaking these words she could no longer support 
herself, but, sitting down on a stone, covered her face with her 
hands. 

“ Alcalde,” replied Don Pedro, " I have committed no crime; 
it was but an act of justice; but I desire death, for death alone 
can end the misfortunes of which that wretch was the first cause.” 
He said no more, but the name of Celestina was heard upon his 
lips. 

Celestina trembled when she heard him pronounce her name: 
she was no longer mistress of her transport; she rose, and was on 
the point of throwing herself into the arms of her lover, when the 
presence of the gaoler restrained her. She turned away her Byes, 
and, stifling her sobs, desired to be left alone with the prisoner. 
She was obeyed. Suffering her tears of joy to flow more freely, 
she now approached Don Pedro, and taking him by the hand# she 
said, in a voice interrupted by her sobs, “ You still love her, who 
lives but for you?" 

At that voice, at those words, Pedro raised his head, and 
scarcely dared to believe his eves: " Oh, heaven, is it you ? is it 
my Celestina, or an angel who takes her figure ? Ah, it is 
thee I" cried he, pressing her in his srms, and bathing her with 
his tears: “ it is my wife, my friend—all my misfortuucs are 
ended.” 

And it was so. As the wgutftled man proved likely to recover, 
Celestina had power to restore Don Pedro to liberty, and, assem¬ 
bling all the villagers, sbe publicly declared her sex end her adven¬ 
tures, and resigned her office; and presenting Don Pedro to them 
as her intended husband, requested rfhe cord to complete her 
happiness by uniting them. But now one of the old villagers 
Stepped forth. “ Oh, stranger," said he, “whf will you take from 
ns our alcalds ? his loss we cannot repair. Condescend to remain 
with us; be yourself our alcalde, onr mastef, our friend. In a 
great city, the cowardly ajyj the wicked,*who have the saide rank, 


will think themselves your equals (—here, each virtuous inhabitant 
will look upon you ns a father.” 

Pedro, whose wanderings had made him well inclined to rest, 
and who loved the people by whom his Celestina was so honoured, 
consented. Two days after, the lovers were married, and never 
was a bridal feast celebrated more blithely. Pedro paid one more 
visit to cities, and then bade adieu to them for ever. Ha visited 
Granada, and, ufter a tedious process, succeeded in recovering his 
wife's fortun^from Henriquez: he then retired to Gadara, where 
he and Celestina lived long, well, and happily. They were 
mourned for by those who looked upon them with love and vene¬ 
ration, and their memory is revered to this day. 


HISTORICAL EPISODES. 

CLANDESTINE MAItKIAOE OF THE EARL OF HERTFORD AND 
LADY CATHERINE GREY. 

Hknby the Seventh— he who wou the fight of Bosworth, 
and twined the roses of York and Lancaster—had a daughter 
(sister, of course, of Henry VIII.) who, after being married for 
three months to Louis XII. of Prance, married the Duke of 
Suffolk. From this marringa sprang a daughter, who married 
Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, afterwards created Duke of 
Suffolk; and these were the parents of a family of daughters, the 
eldest of whom—the accomplished, amiable, and unfortunate 
Lady Jane Grey,—is well known to all readers of English his¬ 
tory. 

It was tho ambition of her parents that caused the ruin of Lady 
Jane Grey. The hereditary right la the throue, though very well 
understood, and even acted on, was still not so distinctly defined 
as to prevent attempts to secure that glittering temptation, the 
crown. The wars between the houses of York and Lancaster 
were waged on mingled notions of hereditary right and the right 
of power or possession ; and, though Henry VII. maybe said to 
have settled the succession, and to have left a secured crown to 
his son, Henry VIII., the latter, by his repeated marriages, 
divorces, and the passing of acta of ilirgitim&cy against his own 
children, did much to disturb opinion about the right of succes¬ 
sion. Moreover, when Edward VI. was dying, he was prevailed 
upon by the Duke of Northumberland to make a will, excluding 
his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, from the tlirouc, and settling the 
crown on Lady Jane Grey, the eldest daughter of the Suffolk 
family, who was married to a son of Northumberland's. Lady 
Jane Grey’s mother, who was a nfece of Henry VIII., gave up 
her right in favour of her daughter; but Lady Jane herself gave 
a very reluctant assent to the ambitious scheme of her father and 
father-in-law. Mary became queen, almoBt without a struggle; 
and Lady Jane Grey, along witli Her young husband, was involved 
in the ruin of a project to which she could hardly be said to have 
been a party. 

Some years afterwards, we find Lady Catherine Grey, a sister 
of Lady Jane’s, at Elizabeth's court, in the capacity (seemingly) 
of a maid of honour. She had been married to Lord Herbert, a 
son of the Earl of Pembroke; but the earl, fearful of nil connexion 
with royal blood, especially under such a jealous reign, procured 
an immediate divorce. But Lady Catherine herself, doubtless, 
saw no reason why the “ blond royal" that ran in her veins should 
be a cause rf exclusion from a participation in the enjoyments of 
social and domestic life i so she entered into a secret contract 
with the Earl of Uertford, whose sister, Lady Jane Seymour, was 
a companion of Lady Catherine's at court. ’ ‘ The queen went one 
morning to Eitham to hunt, when Lady Jane and Lady Catherine, 
according to previous concert, leaving the palace at Westminster 
by the stairs at the orchard, went along by the sands (it would be 
hard to go along the river-side by the tamii now-a-daya,] to the 
earl’s house in Canon-row. Louy Jane then went for a priest, 
ana the parties were married. The earl accompanied them balk 
to (die water-stairs of his house, pat them into a boat, and they 
returned to the court time enough for dinner in Master Comptrol¬ 
ler’s chamber. Having consummated his marriage, Lord Hertford 
travelled into Prance.’’* , 

But whisperings began to run through the court ( and Lady 
Catherine, aware tout the matter could not be kept from the sharp 
ears of the queen, “ first confessed it prieately to Mrs. Sentlowe^ 
and afterwards sought Lord Robert Dudley’s chamber, to break 
out to him that the was married, in toe hope of softening the anger 

• Ellis’s Original Let tore, Second Berts*, toL 1L 
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of the queen; but Elizabeth committed her to the Tower, where 
she was afterwards delivered of a son. Lord Hertford was sum¬ 
moned home, to answer for his misdemeanour; when, confessing 
the marriage, he also was committed to the Tower.” 

Now, the pleasant comedy was turned into a tragedy: a formal 
commission of inquiry was issued, at the head of which was 
Archbishop Parker, Bishop Grindal, and Sir William Petre; 
“ when the parties being unable, within a time prescribed, to 
produce witnesses of the marriage, a definitive sentence was pro¬ 
nounced against them; and their imprisonment ordered to be 
continued dnririg the queen’s pleasure.” So, because the priest 
who married them probably thought it prudent to keep out of the 
way, the young couple, who mutually acknowledged their marri¬ 
age, and were willing to live together as loving man and wife, were 
committed to the Tower, at the pleasure of an arbitrary shrew ! 

The families of the parties stirred themselves in behalf of the 
young couple. Lady Catherine’s uncle, Lord John Grey, of 
Pyrgo, in Essex, wrote to Sir William Cecil (Lord Burleigh) in 
behalf of his niece. “ In faith,” says he, 11 1 would I were the 
queen’s confessor this Lent, that I might join her in penance to 
forgive and forget; or otherwise able to step into the pulpit, to 
tell her highness that God will not forgive her, unless she freely 
forgive all the world.” But Elizabeth was not a woman to be 
either intimidated or cajoled ; and therefore, when we find Lady 
Catherine removed from the Tower to the custody of her uncle in 
Essex, we are not to infer that the independent language of the 
uncle was the sole cause of the change. “ The ravages of the 
plague,” says Sir Henry Ellis, ‘‘in London, in 1563, induced 
Queen Elizabeth to relax somewhat of her severity toward Lord 
Hertford and Lady Catherine. Secretary Cecil, writing to Sir 
Thomas Smith in Prance, in the month of August of that year, 
says, ‘My Lord of Hertford and my Lady Catherine, by cause of 
the plague, are thus delivered: he with his mother, as a prisoner ; 
she with her uncle, my Lord John Grey.’ He adds—‘ They die 
in London above a thousand in a week.’ ” 

While Lady Catherine was with her uncle at Pyrgo, several 
letters were sent, from them botli to Cecil, entreating the queen'B 
forgiveness. With one of Lord Grey’s letters was sent n petition 
from Lady Catherine to the queen, the style of which, if judged by 
our modern ideas, is quite offensive. Only think of one woman 
asking another woman forgiveness for a venial offence In the fol¬ 
lowing language—language, we might almost think, borrowed from 
the Liturgy:— 

“ I dare not presume, most gracious sovereign, to crave pardon 
for my disobedient and rash matching of myself, without your 
highness's consent,—I only iribst humbly sue unto your highness 
to continue your merciful nature toward me. I knowledge myself 
a most unworthy creature to fail so much of your gracious favour 
as I have done. My just felt misery and continual grief doth 
teach me daily, more and mort 1 , the greatness of my fault, and 
your princely pity increaaeth my sorrow, that have so forgotten my 
duty towards your majesty. This is my great torment of mind. 
May it therefore please your most excellent majesty to license me 
to be a most lowly suitor unto your highness, to extend toward 
my miserable state your majesty’s favour and accustomed mercy, 
which, upon my knees, in all humble wise I crave, with my daily 
prayers to God, long to continue and preserve your majesty’s reign 
over us.—From Pyrgo, the 7th of November, 1563.” 

Perhaps Elizabeth might have relaxed in her despotic and harsh 
treatment of Lord and Lady Hertford, if a Marplot had not come 
in the way. One John Hales, who had been clerk oHhe hanaper 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, wrote a book on the ticklish 
subject of the succession to the crown, and introduced the claims 
of the Grey family, as well as the debatable point of the marriage. 
“ Here,” says Secretary Cecil, 11 is fallen out a troublesome fond 
matter. John Hales had secretly made a book in the time of the 
last parliament, wherein he had taken upon him to discuss no 
email matter, iz. the title to the crown after the queen’s ma¬ 
jesty. Having confuted and rejected the line of the Scottish 
queen, and made the line of the Lady Frances, mother to the Indy 
Catherine, only next and lawful. He ii committed to the Fleet 
for this boldness, specially because he hath communicated it to 
sundry persons. Mr Lord John Grey is in trouble also for it. 
Beside this, John Hales hath procured sentences und counsels of 
lawyers from beyoud seas to be written in maintenance of the 
Earl of Hertford's marriage. This dealing of his offendeth the 
queen’s majesty very much.” 

No doubt it did; the royal shrew was not to be trifled with, and 
ao poor Lord Hertford and his wife were sent back to the Tower 
again. Anne, Duchess of Somerset, mother of Lord Hertford, 


wrote to Cecil, seating forth—“ how unmeet it is this young cou¬ 
ple should wax old in prison,” but all to no purpose. Meantime, 
Lord Hertford, by bribing his keepers, was permitted to pass 
from bis own apartments to those of his wife, in the Tower. 
Another child was born, and this roused all the wrath of the 
" virgin queen.” Lord Hertford was fined in the monstrous sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds,—a large sum of money in those days. 
This fine was divided into three parts, add was alleged to be 
inflicted for a triple crime: five' thousand for the original offence, 
five thousand for breaking hie prieon, and five thousand for 
repeating his vicious act. 

But death came to release Lady Catherine from her arbitrary 
and cruel imprisonment, A copy of a manuscript, entitled “ the 
Manner of her Departing,” is given by Sir Hihry Ellis ; and he 
adds, very justly, “ the reader will peruse it with j feeling of 
pity.” After describing the prayers and pious ejaculations which 
she uttered, the narrative mentions that La*; Hopton said to her, 
*' Madam, be of good comfort, for with God his favour you shall 
live and escape this; for Mrs. Cousen saith you have escaped many 
dangers, when you were as like to die as you be now.” “ No, no, 
my lady, my time is come, and it is not God’s will that I should 
live any longer; and his will be done, and not mine.” Then, 
looking upon those that were about her—“ As 1 am, so shall you 
be; behold the picture of yourselves!” After conversation on one 
or two matters, 11 calling unto her woman, she said, ‘ Give me the 
box wherein my wedding ring is;’ and when she had it, she 
opened it, and took out a ring with a pointed diamond, and said, 
' Here, Sir Owen, deliver this unto my lord; this is the ring that 
1 received of him when I gave myself to him, and gave him my 
faith.’ ‘ What say you, madam,' said Sir Owen, ‘ was this your 
wedding ring ?’ ‘ No, Sir Owen,’ she said, ‘ this was the ring of 
my assurance unto my lord; and there is my wedding ring,’ 
taking another ring, all of gold, out of the box, Baying, 1 Deliver 
this also my lord, and pray him, even as I have been to him, (as 
I take God to witness 1 have been,) a true and a faithful wife, that 
he would be a loving and a natural father unto my children, unto 
whom I give the same blessing that God gave to Abraham, Isaac, 
end Jacob.’ And then took ahe out another ring with a death's 
head, and said, ‘ This shall be the last token unto my lord that 
ever I shall send him : it is the picture of myself.' The words 
about the death's head were these—‘ While I live, yours !’ and so, 
looking down upon her hands, and perceiving the nails to look 
purple, said, ‘ Lo, here lie is come !’ and then, as it were with a 
joyful countenance, she said, ‘ Welcome, Death !’ and embracing 
herself with her armB, and lifting up her eyes and hands nnto 
heaven, knocking her hands upon her breast, she brake forth, and 
said, ‘ O Lord, for thy manifold mercies, blot out of the book all 
mine offences!' Whereby Sir Owen, perceiving her to draw 
towards her end, said to Mr. Bockeham, ‘ Were it not best to send 
to the church, that the bell 4 ' may be rung ?’ and she herself hearing 
him, said, ‘ Good Sir Owen, let it be so.’ Then, immediately 
perceiving her end to be near, she entered into prayer, and said, 
‘ O Lord, unto thy hands 1 commend my soul! Lord JeBUS, re¬ 
ceive my spirit I’ and so, putting down her eyes with her own 
hands, she yielded unto God her meek spirit, at nine of the clock 
in the morning, the 27th of January, 1567.’’ 

“The marriage,” says Sir Henry Ellis, “between Lady Cathe¬ 
rine Grey and the Earl of Hertford was not established till 1606; 
when the priest who had joined them being produced, and other 
circumstances agreeing, a jury at common law found it a good 
marriage.” Lord Hertford was nine gears in prison. 

We may conclude this touching and even tragic story with 
aomething approaching to farce. Lady Mary Grey, a sister of 
Lady Catherine, who is described as having been the most dimi¬ 
nutive lady about the court of Elizabeth, imitated her sister in the 
matter of secrecy in her marriage. She was married privately 
to Henry Keys, the queen’s gentleman porter. The marriage does 
not seem to have been a very romantic one, nor, on the lady’s part, 
a Very dignified one; but the insignificance of it might have shel¬ 
tered the couple from the royal virgin’s vengeance. That 
“ omnibus” secretary, Cecil, writing all the way to France, says 
to Sir Thomas Smith—“ Here is an unhappy chance, and mon¬ 
strous. The seijeant porter, being the biggest gentleman in this 
court, hath married secretly the Lady Mary Grey, the least of all 
the court. They are committed to several prisons. The offence 
is very great." Sir Henry Ellis gives copies of two letters from 
Lady Mary Grey fo Cecil, begging f or pardon . 

• The •• passing boy.” It was rung at the passing front life to death, 
with the intention that those who heard It ihonld pray for the person 
dying, “ *=» 
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THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 

Tan visitor of London who walks along the narrow street called 
the Old Bailey, leading from Ludgate Hill, and crossing Newgate- 
street, would find it hard to fancy that a portion of the wall of the 
city once ran along it. Yet, so it was ; and the prison of New¬ 
gate preserves in its name the memorial of a new gate having been 
struck through the wall, Lud-gatc mot being a sufficient thorough¬ 
fare. Prisoners were, in ancieut times, confined in apartments 
adjoining or over the gate of the city or castle, if they were not 
removed to a place of greater security. Hence, when the prison 
was built in the room of the prison of the gate, it retained the name 
of Newgate. • 

The origin of the term “ Bailey,” the reader, if he ib curious in 
etymology, ffiay trace from one of two words, or from a combination 
of them both. It may come from “ ballium,” an outer bulwark ; 
a portion of the ditch outside the city wall lay along the site of the 
street called the Old Bailey, and the term “ ballium ” was applied 
to a ditch as well as to outworks. “ The Old Bailey,” say the 
antiquarians, “ near Lud Gate in London, received its name from 
its relative position in regard of the antient wall of the city." 
But perhaps the name was perpetuated by its association with the 
French 11 Bailie,’’ signifying to be delivered to the caro of one’s 
keeper or bail. For, as a man accused of crime is held, by our old 
common law, to be innocent until proved to be guilty, so, strictly 
speaking, no man should be imprisoned, or suffer bodily restraint 
or coercion of auy kind, until sentence is pronounced against him. 
To prevent, however, the escape of the guilty, accused persons 
were required to be bailie, or bailed—to find sureties who would 
be answerable fur their appearance when called upon to take their 
friul; and those who could not find friends or neighbours willing 
to undergo this responsibility, were, of course, committed to 
prison for security. 

The Old Bailey, with the adjoining prison of Newgate, have been 
as famous in the annals of crime, as London is in the history of 
Britain. The prison, until just the other day almoat, was pre¬ 
eminent as a school of iniquity; other prisons might iiave been 
bad, but considering that Newgate was the criminal receptacle of 
such a city as London, it was abominable. Every body has heard 
of the labours of Mrs. Fry; and this consideration should cheer 
ail philanthropic labourers, that even if their aims are only indi¬ 
vidual, yet those very individual aims powerfully help forward 
great general good. The main object of Mrs. Fry and her fellow- 
workers was doubtless the immediate personal reformation of the 
unhappy victims of iniquity confined in prisons; but in doing so, 
they powerfully aided the progress of the great question of prison 
reform. 

We have already given in the London Saturday Jour.nai. 
(No. IV., pp. 60—62), some details respecting the gradual ameli¬ 
oration of the Criminal Law, and the numbers who were executed 
annually till within a very recent period, as contrasted with the 
milder administration of the law in the present day. As a sort of 
finish to those statements, we here present the reader with a pic¬ 
ture of “ The Condemned Sermon, as it used to be performed 
eight times a year within the prison of Newgate, over criminals 
condemned to die at the Old Bailey. The writer of this sketch 
is Mr. E. G. Wakefield, the well-known political economist, and 
author of “ England und America.” He was himself confined in 
Newgate, and had ample opportunity for studying the details, of 
whicli he has composed his picture. Some of our readers may be 
familiar with it, as it has repeatedly appeared in print; and others 
may think that there*is exaggeration in the statements. But we 
have his own authority that not a circumstance is stated which he did 
not witness: it was written so recently as 1830, and may be taken 
as a powerful dramatic sketch of scenes, the memory of which is 
already facing away, but which, only a very few years sgo, were 
performed, at intervals of six weeks or two months each, within 
the heart of the City of London. • 

“The condemned service is conducted with peculiar solemnity, 
being attended by the sheriff im their great gold chains, end is in 
other ways calculated to make a strong impression on the minds of 
the congregation, who may be considered oi representing the cri¬ 
minals of tbe metropolis. Whether the impression be a good or 
a bad one, I leave the reader to decides but in order that he may 
have the necessary materials for deciding juatly, I lay before bim 
the following description of a condemned service, premising only 
this—that pot a circumstance is stated which 1 have not 
witnessed. * 


“ The sheriffs are already seated in their own pew, accompanied 
by their under-sheriffs, and two friends drawn thither by curioiity. 
Not far from them appear two tall footmen, swelling with pride at 
their state liveries. The ordinary is in his desk: his surplice is 
evidently fresh from the mangle: and those who see him every day 
observe an air of peculiar solemnity, and perhaps of importance, 
in bis face and maimer. The clerk is busied, searching out the 
psalms proper for the occasion. 

“The tragedy begins. Enter first the school-master and his 
pupils; then the prikoners for trial; next the transports, amongst 
whom are the late companions of the condemnrd«nen ; and then 
the women. Lastly come tho condemned. They are four in 
number. The first is a youth, about eighteen apparently. He is 
to die for stealing in a dwelling-house goods valued at more than 
5/. His features have no felonious cast: on the contrary, they 
are handsome, intelligent, and even pleasing. Craft, and fear, and 
debauchery, have not yet had time to put decided marks on him. 
He steps boldly, with bis head upright, looks to the women's gal¬ 
lery, and smiles. His intention is to pass for a brave fellow with 
those who have brought him to this untimely end ; but the attempt 
fails; fear is stronger in him thun vanity. Suddenly his bead 
droops ; and, as he sits down, his bent knees tremble and knock 
together. The second is an older criminal, on whose countenance 
villain is distinctly written. He haB been sentenced to death 
before, but reprieved, and transported for life. Having incurred 
the penalty of death by the act, in itself innocent, of returning to 
England, he is now about to die fur a burglary committed since 
his return. His glance at the sheriffs and the ordinary tells of 
scorn and defiance. But even this hardened ruffian will wince st 
the most trying moment, as we shall see presently. The third is 
a sheep-stealer, a poor ignorant creature, in whose case there arc 
mitigating points, but who is to be hanged in consequence of some 
report having reached the car of the Secretary of State, that this 
is not his first offence; and, secondly, because of late a good many 
sheep have been stolen by other people, lie is quite content to 
die : indeed, the exertions of the chapluin and others have brought 
him firmly to believe, that his situation is enviable, and that the 
gates of Heaven are open to receive him. Now observe the 
fourth—that miserable old man in a tattered suit of black. He is 
already half dead. He is Baid to be a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and has been convicted of forgery. The great efforts 
made to save his life, not only by his friends but by many utter 
strangers, fed him with hope until his doom was sealed. He is 
now under the influence of despair, lie staggers towards the 
pew, reels into it, stumbles forward, flings himself on to the ground, 
and, by a curious twist of the spine, buries his head under his 
body. The sheriffs shudder, their inquisitive friends crane for¬ 
ward ; the keeper frowns on the excited congregation; the lately 
smirking footmen close their eyes and forget their liveries; the 
ordinary clasps his hands; the«turnkeys cry ‘ hush !' and the 
old clerk lifts up his cracked voice, saying, ‘ Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God.' 

“ People of Loudon ! is there any scene in any play so striking as 
this tragedy in real life, which is acted eight timeB a year in the 
midst of your serene homes ? 

11 They sing the Morning Hymn, which of course reminds the 
condemned of their prospect for to-morrow morning. Eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning is to be their last moment. They 
come to the burial service. The youth, who alone, of those fur 
whom it is intended, is both able and willing to read, is, from 
want of practice, at a loss to find the place in his prayer-book. 
The ordinary observes him, looks to the sheriffs, and says aloud 
the 1 Service for the Dead! ’ The youth's liunds tremble as they 
hold the book upside-down. The burglar is heard to mutter an 
angry oath. *The sheep-stealer smiles, and, extending his arms 
upwards, looks with a glad expression to the roof of lire chapph 
The forger has never moved. 

“ Let us pass on. All have sung the ' Lamentation of a Sinner,* 
an! have seemed to pray, ‘ especially for those now awaiting the 
awful execution of the law.’ We come to the sermon. 

“ The ordinary of Newgate is an orthodox, uuaffected Church of 
England divine, who preaches plain homely discourses, as fit as 
any religious discourse can he fit (or the irritated audience. The 
sermon of this day, whether eloquent or pf&in, useful or useless, 
must produce a striking effect at the moment of its delivery. TLo 
text, without another word, is enough toftise the wildest passion^ 
of the audience, already fretted by an exhibition of gross injustice, 
and by the contradiction involved in the conjunction of religion 
with the taking away of live*. ‘ The sacrifitya of God are a broken 
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heart: a broken and contrite heart, O God 1 thou wilt not deipise. ’ 
For a while the preacher addressee himself to the congregation at 
large, who listen attentively—eicepting the clergyman -and the 
burglar, of whom the former is still rolled up at the bottom of the 
condemned pew, whilst the eyes of the latter are wandering round 
the chapel, and one of them is occasionally winked, impudently, at 
some acquaintance amongst the prisoners for trial. At length the 
ordinary pauses: and then, in a deep tone, which, though hardly 
above a whisper, is audible to all, says—‘ Now to you, my poor 
fellow-mortals, who are about to suffer the last penalty of the law.’ 
But why should. I repeat the whole 1 It is enough to say, that in 
the same solemn tone ho talks for about ten minutes of crimes, 
punishments, bonds, shame, ignominy, sorrow, sufferings, wretched¬ 
ness, pangs, childless parents, widows, and helpless orphans, 
broken and contrite hearts, and death to-morrow morning for the 
benefit of society. What happens 1 The dying men are dreadfully 
agitated. The young stealer in a dwelling-house no longer has the 
lesst pretence to bravery. He grasps the back of the pew; his 
legs give way; he utters a faint groan, and sinks on the floor. 
Why does no one stir to help him ? Where would be the use ? 
The hardened burglar moves not, nor does he speak i but his face 
is of an ashy paleness i and, if you look carefully, you may see 
blood trickling from his lip, which he has bitten unconsciously, or 
from rage, or to rouse his fainting courage. The poor sheep- 
stealer is in a frenzy. He throws his hands far from him and 
shouts aloud, ‘ Mercy, good Lord ! mercy is all 1 ask. The 
Lord in his mercy come! There! there I I see the Lamb of God! 
Oh ! how happy ! Oh! this is happy I’ Meanwhile, the clergy¬ 
man, still bent into the form of a sleeping dog, struggles violently,— 
his feet, legs, hands, and arms, even the muscles of his back, move 
with a quick jerking motion, not naturally, but, as it were, like the 
affected parts of a galvanized corpse. Suddenly be utters a short 
sharp scream, and all is still. 

“ The silence is short. As the ordinary proceeds 1 to conclude* 
the women set up a yell, which is mixed with a rustling noise, 
occasioned by the removal of those whose hysterics have ended In 
fainting. ' The sheriffs cover their faces j and one of their inquisi¬ 
tive friends blows his nose with his glove. The keeper tries to 
appear unmoved; bnt his eye wanders anxiously over the com¬ 
bustible assembly. The children round the communion-table 
stare and gape with childish wonder. The two masses of 
prisoners for trial undulate and slightly murmur; while the 
capital convicts, who were lately in that black pew, appear faint 
with emotion. 

“ This exhibition lasts for some minutes, and then the con¬ 
gregation disperses; the condemned returning to the cells; the 
forger carried by turnkeys; the youth sobbing convulsively, as a 
passionate child; the burglar muttering curses nnd savage expres¬ 
sions of defiance ; whilst the poor sheep-stealer shakes hands with 
the turnkeys, and points upward with madness in his look 1" 

Such scenes are now of rare occurrence: the year 1838 (as 
was remarked in the article in this Journal already alluded to) 
passed without a 11 condemned sermon” having been preached in 
Newgate, and without an execution in the metropolis. 

The Old Bailey was the great criminal court of the metropolis, 
and derived its importance from that circumstance. The chief 
part of London lies in Middlesex, and the large population of the 
metropolis afforded ample employment to the court. But Its 
jurisdiction did nut extend beyond the comity; and, therefore, as 
London began to spread on the other side of the Thames, great 
anomalies presented themselves. A prisoner who committed an 
offence ou the Middlesex side of the Thames, would be committed 
to Newgate, and tried, probably, in a few weeks, for the sessions 
at the Old Bailey were held eight times a year; while, if be crossed 
the river, and committed an offence in Lambeth, or at Greenwich, 
hg would be transferred to the Surrey or Kent assizes, and might 
be in prison four or five months before trial. To remedy this and 
other inconveniences, an act of parliament was passed in 1834, 
creating a Central Criminal Court, to be held at the Old 
Bailey, which has jurisdiction over offences committed in all places 
within ten miles of St. Paul's,—an extent which includes portions 
of Surrey, Kent, and Essex, as well as Middlesex. Offences com¬ 
mitted on the high seas, within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
of England, can also he tried in this court; so that the reader may 
observe occasionally in the newspapers, notices of sailors and 
others apprehended at soph distant ports as Bristol or Liverpool, 
nnd brought up to be 'tried at tne Central Criminal Court. 
Its sittings are held twelve times a year, or once a month; and, as 
each session generally occupies a fortnight, and sometimes nearly 
three weeks, the space between them is exceedingly brief. 


We may easily learn the fact of the Court beingiu session by the 
scene presented in Old Bailey street. Straw is laid down in the 
narrow street, to deaden the noise of passing carriages; while 
groups of idling or curious individuals, policemen and witnesses in 
attendance, may be seen swarming about the entrances of the 
Court, or crossing over to the public-houses. In the earlier part 
of the session, the Grand Jury are busy in their own room, exa¬ 
mining the bills of indictment; in the “ Old Court,” two of the 
Judges may be presiding; arid, In the "New Court,” the 
Recorder or Common-Serjeant: so that, in fact, during each ses¬ 
sion of the Central Criminal Court, there may be said to he three 
tribunals sitting, investigating and trying offences. 

The 11 Old Court ” is the chief or main court at the Old Bailey; 
here the judges, from choice or predilection, generally choose to 
sit, the " New Court ” never being hououred with the presence of 
a judge, unless there is a pressure of business. In the “ Old 
Court,” therefore, the more Berious crimes are tried, and to it the 
public attention is more generally directed. The Recorder and 
Common Serjeant of the Corporation of the City of London pre¬ 
side in the 11 New Court,” and also in the absence of the judges, 
in the ” Old Court; ” sometimes in the mornings before the 
judges arrive, and in the evenings, if they go away early. 

Formerly, the Recorder used personally to report to the King 
in Council the cases of all thore tried at the Old Bailey, against 
whom sentence of death was recorded. The sentences of the 
various prisoners wore also pronounced by him after the trials were 
over. The accession of her present Majesty rendered necessary 
a change in the practice of reporting in Council the cases of those 
against whom sentence of death was recorded; there being, of 
course, many cases the details of which could not be, with pro¬ 
priety, gone into in presence of the Queen. An act was therefore 
passed, soon after her accession, assimilating the practice of the 
Central Criminal Court to those of other criminal courts, which 
has somewhat diminished the personal importance of the Recorder. 

The “ Old Court” is an oblong room, along one side of which 
is the “ Bench,”—a range of crimson-cushioned seats, the central 
seat having a canopy over it, on which is the royal arms. The 
act of Parliament creating the Central Criminal Court, makes the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen judges of the court, but they take no 
part beyond being present. There are seldom more than two or 
three members of the Corporation on the bench at a time. On 
the right hand of the bench is the jury box ; in the centre of the 
room is a table, round Vhich sit the counsel; and opposite the 
bench is the “ dock ”—a square box, the front of which is tech- 
nically called the “ bar.” Over the dock is a small gallery for 
visitors, who most pay for admission, from one shilling and six¬ 
pence and upwards each, according as the door-keeper estimates 
the importance of the trial, or the eagerness of the persons to be 
admitted. This is a disgraceful practice. By the common law, 
courts of justice ought freely to be open;—you can walk with¬ 
out obstruction into the space below the bar in the House of 
Lords, during the arguing of an appeal case; the superior 
courts at Westminster HaU are as freely open as a place of 
worship; but the doom of the Old Bailey are only unlocked by 
silver keys. 

We have entered, we will say, during the progress of a trial.— 
A witness is under examination in the witness-box ; one or two of 
the counsel are eagerly consulting together; others are carelessly 
reading newspapers ; and perhaps the prisoner at the bar trem¬ 
bling for his fate. Enter the grand jury, accompanied by an 
officer bearing a wand : the trial is interrupted; the clerk of the 
court reads aloud the " true bills” returned against prisoners; 
and the frequent recurrence of the word “ felony,” as he readB, 
soon tells the unpractised stranger that the larger portion of the 
business of the Central Criminal Court arises from those mean 
and petty Crimea which spring from the combined influence of 
ignorance, vice, end poverty. When the grand jury .retire, the 
trial ia resumed; and after its conclusion, a crowd of men, women, 
and youths may be aeon pouring into the dock, ascending by a 
staircase, through a covered passage, from the adjoiaing prison of 
Newgate. A strange medley theyueern, and a humbling spectacle 
they present,—some in tatters, some decently clothed, some 
looking round with a frown or with an air of indifference, others 
gazing, tittering, or wondering. These prisoners are arraigned by 
the "hatch,” to save time their crimes being of a class. They 
are told that they have the privilege of challenging the jury, but 
possibly the greatei number do not understand what that means. 
Then each juryman is sworn separately by the officer,of the court 
—“ You shall well''and truly try, and true deliverance make, 
bctWeen'Our sovereign lady the Queen jind the prisoners at the 
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bur, whom you shall Ave in charge, and a trije verdict give, 
according to the evidence. So help yon God ! ” After the usual 
proclamation has been made, calling upon all -witnesses to come 
forward, Ike., the group in the dock are conducted back to the 
prison, except the one or two whose particular rase is to be taken 
first, and then a trial begins. It is only the mass of petty 
thieves, and professional dealers in crime, who are thus arraigned 
by the “ lumpImportant or peculiar cases generally stand by 
themselves. , 

We were in the “ Old Court" the other day, when a decent- 
looking man was placed at the bar, charged with a paltry felony— 
the stealing of a few sovereigns. In looking at him, the first 
feeling wa9 that of regret, that a man apparently so respectable— 
an honest-looking tradesman—should have had his moral sense so 
blunted as to incur the chance of standing at that bar for a matter 
of ten or elswen pounds. Straightway the prosecutor mounted 
the witness-box, and all eyes were fixed upon him. You might 
travel over London, and, amongst all its fops, witlings, and 
cinnamon idiots, find it hard to match him. His shirt collar was 
turned down, after the fashion stupidly called Byronic; his hair, 
parted across his head, and pasted tight down, terminated in 
most elaborately-formed curls behind. Some of the male portion 
of the audienco sneered, and some of the ladies smiled—possibly 
one or two might have thought him a nice-looking young man. 
The book was put into his hand by the officer, who began —“ The 
evidence which you shall give"— when he was stopped by the 
witness informing him that he affirmed. What was he ? a 
Quaker ? He was a Quaker in the matter of affirmation. That 
would uot do: did he now belong, or lmd he ever belonged, to 
the Quakers ? No. Well, then, what was he ? a Separatist, or 
a Moravian? No—he was a Christian. He must bo more 
explicit. What sect did he belong to ? He was an Israelite. 
“ Oh, then,” exclaimed the counsel for the defence, (a well-known 
Irish barrister, who may be said to take the lead in the Central 
Criminal Court,) “ swear him on the Old Testament." Ah! but 
he wus not a Jew —he was a Christian Israelite : the result of the 
trial did not prove him to be “ an Israelite indeed, in whom was 
no guile." Search was now made in the books, to see under wlint 
set he could claim exemption from taking an oath; and, during 
the delay, the Israelite looked around him, now folding his arms, 
now leaning on the brass railing which Burmounts the witness- 
box, and seemed to enjoy his self-importance. At last the judge 
informed him, that none of the acts of parhament which permitted 
certain classes of dissenters to give evidence on affirmation could 
be interpreted as reaching him, and that therefore his evidence 
must be given on oath, or not at all. “ Well, then," exclaimed 
the magnanimous Israelite, " rather than justice should be 
defeated, I will take the oath ! ” A new difficulty arose, started 
by the ingenious counsel for the defence. How had he given his 
evidence before the grand jury? On affirmation. Then, it was 
contended, the indictment was a nullity—as worthless ns a piece 
of waste paper. The grand jury had no right to take iiis evidence 
on affirmation, seeing he was not legally entitled to the privilege j 
therefore, their " true bill” was no bill at ail. This was a poser; 
it gave rise to a tedious search in the books for precedents and 
cases in point, nearly all the law library of the Court having been 
brought down, to be thumbed and turned over. During the 
delay, the Israelite tried to shed light on the darkness ; be more 
than once began a speech with—“ My lord, and gentlemen of (he 
jury,” but was promptly silenced; the judge, on one occasion, 
saying—“ Hold your tongue, air! don’t you interfere.” At last 
the objection was reserved, tor the purpose of allowing the trial to 
go on ; the Israelite wat sworn, and gave his evidence. He deposed 
to having left a carpet-bag iu a lodging which he had quitted; and 
on returning, found it had been rifled, and eleven sovereigns taken 
from a purse. The money, he affirmed, was found on the prisoner, 
when his person was searched by officers whom be had introduced, 
in order to ipprehend him. The result of the trial may he told in 
a few words. The prosecutor, who turned out to be a hawker j, 
(a title, however, he would not acknowledge,) lodged in a house, 
sharing half a bed, at the rate of one shilling and sixpence a week I 
—(his appearance presenting a moat remarkable and ludicrous 
contrast to this statement)-—and had concocted his villanous 
charge for the purpose of gratifying some malignant revenge. 
The money was clearly proved to be the property of the prisoner, 
while the prosecutor was not worth a sffipenoe. The jury stopped 
the case, and the judge told the intended victiufc that he left the 
bar without aa imputation on his character: and yet, perhaps, 
but for the exertions of counsel, this oliy-looking, affected, and 
sanctimonious pretending rascal, who swallowed his scruples, and 


took an oath, that justice should not be impeded, would hava 
transported an honest man, if he could I To such uses may our 
courts of justice be occasionally perverted! 

The number of persona tried at the Central Criminal Court 
is between three and four thousand annually. The number of 
criminal offenders within the range of the jurisdiction of the Court 
pay be taken at upwards of four thousand, or about one offender 
in every five hundred of the population. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JOHN LEDYARD. 

CONCLUSION, 

When the anchor was raised, and the sails were spread to a 
fair wind, Ledyard believed that at last the wish of his heart would 
be fulfilled; but he seemed burn for disappointment. The Teasel 
was not out of sight of land, when it was brought back for some 
breach of the revenue laws, and ultimately condemned. This was 
a severe blow to poor Ledyard : he rallied manfully against it, and 
renewing his project of a journey through Siberia, and thenos to 
America, a subscription was raised for the purpose of enabling him 
to carry his design into execution. Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Hunter, 
Sir James Hall, and Colonel Smith were his chief patrons. The 
amount raised could not have been very large, since we find that, 
on his arrival at Hamburgh, he had but ten guineas left. Here 
he found that Major Langbain, a very eccentric American traveller, 
had recently been at the hotel where Ledyard lodged, and that ho 
had gone off to Copenhagen without his baggage, taking with him 
only one spare shirt, and very few other articles of clothing. His 
trunks were to be sent after him, but, being accidentally delayed, 
he*had written for them in terms which induced Ledyard to 
believe he was in waut of money. Ledyard hastened to relieve 
the imagined distress of his countryman, and, although it was far 
out of his way, he went straight to Copenhagen, where he found 
Langbain in a very awkward situation, without money or friends, 
and shut up in his room for want of decent apparel to appear 
abroad iu. Ledyard’s ten guineas soon vanished. He spent two 
weeks with Langbain, but could not persuade him to join him in 
his expedition even as far as Petersburg; Langbain refused, 
saying—" No 1 I esteem you ; but 1 can travel in the way 1 do 
with no mnn on earth." Ledyard consequently prepared to set 
out for Petersburg by himself; but bow was he to do this with¬ 
out a farthing ? lie drew a small bill on Colonel Smith, and he 
hod the good fortune to meet with a merchant who consented to 
cash it for him. A Hum had been Iffft in the colonel's hands to 
answer such an exigence, but uot to the foil amount of the bill; 
which was, however, duly honoured when it came to hand. Thus 
furnished, he set out, and arrived at Stockholm about the end of 
January, 1787. The common roufts from Stockholm to Peters¬ 
burg is across the Gulf of Bothnia to Abo in Finland, touching 
at the isles of Aland on the passage,—a journey performed over 
the ice in winter; but the season was so mild that the ice was too 
insecure to risk a passage, and no alternative remained but travel¬ 
ling round the gulf into Lapland, and thenco through the whole 
extent of Finland to Petersburg, or staying at Stockholm till the 
passage to Abo was open. He did not long hesitate, but set out 
at once, alone and on foot, for Tornea, at tbe bead of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, but a few miles south of the arctic circle, and thence he 
proceeded to Petersburg, where be arrived before the 20th of 
March, without money, and almost destitute of clothes. How ho 
performed this surprising journey is not known) nor even the route 
which he took from Tornea; but, in a letter to Mr. Jefferson, he 
speaks of passing through the most unfrequented parts of Finland, 
from whence it is concluded that he did not follow lha usual coast 
road to Aho. It is a most astonishing fact, that he was able tm 
accomplish this formidable journey within seven weeks of the time 
of leaving Stockholm, making the average distance travelled about 
two hundred miles a week. * 

He had letters of introduction with him, and soon found friends 
at Petersburg, and, venturing to draw for twenty pounds on Sir 
Joseph Banks, was (for him) well supplied with money. Mr. 
W illiam Brown, a Scotch physician, was proceeding to the pro¬ 
vince of Kolyvan, in the employment of theTsmpress. Ledyard 
joined him, and thus had a companion on |jis tour for more than 
three thousand miles. From this arrangement he enjoyed an . 
important advantage, for Dr. Brown travelled at the expense of 
the Government; and, as Ledyard went with him by permission 
of the proper authority, his travelling charges were probably 
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dr frayed—in part at least—from the public funds. The party 
left Petcrshurgh on the 1st of June, and in six days arrived at 
Moscow, where they hired a person to go with them to Kazan, a 
distance of 550 miles, and drive their kibitka with three horses. 

They staid a week at Kazan, and then commenced their journey 
to Tobolsk, where they arrived on the lltli of July, having crossed 
the Ural mountains, and passed the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia. The face of the country had hitherto been level, with 
hardly an eminence springing from the great plain which spreads 
over the vast territory from Moscow to Tobolsk. The ascent of 
the Ural mountains was so gradual as scarcely to form an excep¬ 
tion to this general remark, and nothing could be more monoto¬ 
nous and dreary than the interminable wastes over which their 
route hud led them since leaving Kazan, with here and there a 
miserable village, and unproductive culture of the soil. Tobolsk 
is a city of considerable interest, having been once the capital of 
all Siberia. It stands at the junction of two large rivers, the 
Tobol and Irtish. It is a handsome, well-built town, and some 
good society is to be found there, as it is the chief place of resi¬ 
dence for persons exiled for political offences ; and, as has been 
naively remarked by Captain Cochrane, in his account of this 
place, “no government banishes fools.” But, as it was the 
object of both our travellers to push on with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion, they made but a short stay at Tobolsk, and proceeded 
forward to Bamaoul, the capital of the province of Kolyvan, 
where Dr. Brown was about to take up his residence. This place 
is, in muuy respects, one of the most agreeable places of residence 
in Siberia. The province, of which it is the capital, is a rich 
mining district, and this brings together in the town persons of 
science and respectability, who are employed as public officers to 
superintend the working of the mines. The surrounding country, 
moreover, is well suited to agriculture, abounding in good lands 
for pasture and grain, supporting vast herds of cattle, and pro¬ 
ducing vegetables in great profusion. In consequence of these 
bounties of nature, there is an overflowing and cheap market, an 
ahsence of want, and much positive happiness among the people. 
It is in the fifty-third degree of uorlh latitude. 

The following extract is from that part of Ledyard’s journal 
which he wrote at Bamaoul:— 

“ The face of the country, from Petcrshurgh to Kolyvan, is one 
continued plain. The soil, before arriving at Kazan, is very well 
cultivated ; afterwards, cultivation gradually ceases. On the 
route to Kazan we saw large mounds of earth,—often of twenty, 
thirty, and forty feet elevation; which 1 conjectured, and on in¬ 
quiry found, to be ancient sepulchres. There is an aualogy 
between these and our own graves and the Egyptian pyramids; 
and an exact resemblance befween these and those piles, supposed 
to be of monumental earth, which are found among some of the 
tribes of North America. We first saw Tartars before our arrival 
at Kazan; and also u woman with her nails painted red, like the 
Cochin Chinese. *’ 

“ Notwithstanding the modern introduction of linen into Russia, 
the garments of the peasantry still retain not only the form, hut 
the manner of ornamenting them, which was practised when they 
wore skins. This resembles the Tartar mode of ornamenting, 
and is but a modification of the wampum * ornament, which is 
still discernible, westward from Russia to Denmark, among the 
Finlanders, Laplanders, and Swedes. In the United States of 
America, os in Russia, we have made an effort to convert our 
Tartars to think and net like us : but to what effect f Among us, 
Sampson Occum was pushed the farthest within the pale of civili¬ 
sation i but just as the sanguine divine, who brought him there, 
was forming the highest expectations he fled, and sought his own 
elysium in the bosom of his native forests. In Russia they have 
none so distinguished i here they are commonly footmen, or 
lackeys of some other kind. The Marquis de la Fayette had a 
oung American Tartar of the Onandago tribe, who came to see 
im, and the Marquis at much expense equipped him iu rich 
Indian dresses. After staying some time, he did as Occuiq, did. 
When I was at school at Mount Ida [Dartmouth College], many 
Indians were there, most of whom gave some promise of being 
civilised, and some were sent forth to preach; but as far as I 
observed myself, and have been since informed, they all returned 
to the home and customs of their fathers, and followed the incli¬ 
nations which nature had so deeply enstamped on their character.” 

* The peculiar omame.it of the North American Indians; it will be 
again mentioned hereafter. Ledyard’s favourite theory was, that tho North 
American Indians and Tartars were the some race, and he here adduces 
the wampum as an evidence of its correctness 


In a letter lo ( Mr. Jefferson, written frdSi Bamaoul on the 29ih 
of July, 1787, he thus expresses himself:— 

“ How I have come thus far, and bow I am to go atill farther, 
is an enigma that I must disclose to you on some huppier occa¬ 
sion. I shall never be able without seeing you in person, and 
perhaps not then, to inform you how universally and circum¬ 
stantially the Tartars resemble the aborigines of America. They 
are the same people; the most ancient and the most numerous 
of any other ; anil bad not a/mall sea divided them, they would 
all have been still known by the same name. The cloak of civili¬ 
sation aits as ill upon them as upon our American Tartars. They 
have been a long time Tartars, and it will be a long time before 
they will be any other kind of people. 1 shall send this letter to 
Petersburgh, to the care of Professor Pallas. 0 He will transmit it 
to you, together with one for the Marquis*, in the mail of the 
Count S£gur. My health is perfectly good; but notwithstanding 
the vigour of my body, my mind keeps the start of me, and 1 
anticipate my future fate with the most lively ardour. Pity it is, 
that in such a career one should be subjected, like a horse, to 
the beggarly impediments of sleep and hunger." 

It was arranged that he should travel from Bamaoul to Irkutsk, 
a distance of 1732 versts, or 1155 miles, three versts being equal to 
two miles, with the courier who carried the mail. This was another 
fortunate circumstance, and enabled the traveller to proceed much 
more rapidly than it would otherwise have been possible, and it ap¬ 
pears that all the expenses were defrayed by the government. Be¬ 
tween Bamaoul and Tomsk, the first halting-place, a distance of about 
300 miles passed over in two days and three nights, the effects of the 
violent winds, which frequently desolate whole districts, were very 
perceptible. At Tomsk, n miserable town, the abode of the vilest 
and most wretched convicts, they were detained two or three days, 
but were hospitably entertained by the governor, a Frenchman. 
In ten days from the time of leaving Tomsk, they arrived in 
Irtusk, over a road of which he speaks in no terms of commenda¬ 
tion. From Tomsk to Yeneasey the country exhibited rather an 
agreeable aspect and marks of cultivation, and in this region he 
first found the “ real craggy peaked hill or mountain,’’ and from 
Krasnojarsk to Irkutsk was the first stony road which he had 
passed over in the Russian dominions. The streets of Tobolsk, 
and some of the other towns on his route, were paved with wood. 

From Irkutsk, where he was delayed for some days waiting for 
the post, he proceeded to the river Lena, and there embarking in 
a bateau, arrived at Yakutsk, after a fatiguing voyage of twenty- 
two days. When lie Eft Irkutsk, it was just in the midst of 
harvest-time, and the reapers were in the fields; but, when he 
entered Yakutsk, the snow was Bix inches deep, and the boys 
were whipping their tops on the ice. Here his travels in prose¬ 
cution of his favourite scheme were put au end to. Under pre¬ 
tence that the seasou was too far advanced, the governor at first 
threw difficulties in his way, and at length absolutely prevented 
him from proceeding. Lcdyard made several unavailing attempts 
to proceed, as he believed, and truly, that the difficulties were 
exaggerated, but he was forced to give way, and occupied himself 
during liis sojourn in inquiries upon the condition of the country 
and its inhabitants ; holding ever before his eyes his favourite 
idea, that the Tartars and the North American Indians were the 
same race; he was also curious iu his inquiries respecting the 
variation of colour in different races, and the causes of those 
variations, as he felt a strong desire to prove that these were 
caused .by exterior circumstances, and not from an organic 
distinction. His notes on this subject are loose and undigested ; 
and we cannot afford room for them at present. Whilst at 
Yakutsk he met with Captain Billings, the commander of a Rus¬ 
sian expedition of discovery, and an old fellow companion in 
Cook’s voyage. Billings had been assistant to Bayly the astro¬ 
nomer, attached to Cook's expedition, and had had the good 
fortune to he employed by the Empress Catherine in the explo¬ 
ration of the North-eastern regions of her territories. Billings 
was going up to Irkutsk, and, without any idea of the fate that 
awaited hia friend, persuaded him to accompany him, merely to 
pasa away the time in society. One evening Lcdyard was sud¬ 
denly arrested by the Russian jfbli.ie, acting under an order just 
received from the Empress; he was hurried into a kibitka, and 
carried as fast as post-horses could convey him to the frontiers of 
Foland, where he was coolly turned adrift, and told that it was 
at the risk of bis life if b3 ever attempted to enter Russia again. 
At first sight such a proceeding, after the great facilities that had 

• The Marquis do la Fayette, who had shown Ledynrd imioli attention at 
PSfli. t 
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been afforded to him in the earlier part of hia jihirney, appears 
atrange, but it ia eaaily accounted for. When Ledyard obtained 
his pasaport and government protection the court waa abroad, and 
occupied by amusements, and probably the Empreas thought that 
by showing a trifling favour to an American, ahe would engage him 
in her service -, and she was at that time extremely anxious to 
retain men of talent of any nation, and to spread abroad a good 
idea of her own administration ; consequently, she considered it 
good policy to show favour to Ledyard, who was represented as 
u mere traveller, and from whom no harm waa to be dreaded. 
The governor of Yakutsk must have Known well that the views 
of Ledyard would, if realised, very much weaken the Russian 
power in Eastern Asia, and, at least, very much interfere with 
the establishments already made, and still extending, by which 
they then enjoyed a monopoly of the fur trade with the North¬ 
western American Indians. No wonder that he held Ledyard 
fast, till he could send home and get a ukase of banishment 
against our unfortunate traveller. Is it possible to conceive the 
feelings of a man, who, after triumphing over every difficulty, 
after penetrating from London to Yakutsk, one-half of the circum¬ 
ference of the globe, or nearly so, in the earnest pursuit of a 
purpose on which his mind was set; for the sake of which he 
had hazarded everything ; for which he had suffered cold, hunger, 
and faligup, when he found himself at length, after being 
trained on by flattering hopes, disappointed ? Who that reads 
this narrative, and believes himBelf of sufficient spirit to have 
gone through what Ledyard suffered, would have borne up as he 
did ? 

lie was turned adrift on the frontiers of Poland, without a 
penny, and commanded never to set foot agaiu in Russia. He 
managed to raise five pounds on a draft on Sir Joseph Banks, 
and with these slender means contrived to reach London, where 
he arrived in the beginning of May, “ disappointed, ragged, aud 
pennyless.” lie was received with great kindness by Sir Joseph 
Banks, who gave him a recommendation to the African Associa¬ 
tion, who were, then seeking for a traveller willing to explore the 
interior of Africa, and, if possible, discover the source of the 
Niger, Ledyard at once acceded to the proposition, and, on 
being asked when he should be ready to set out, promptly replied, 
“ To-morrow morning.'’ 

He left London on the 30th of June, and proceeded without 
accident to Cairo, but juat as lie was on the point of setting out 
with the caravan to Sennaar, he was nfltiicked by illness, occa¬ 
sioned by exposure to the sun, and, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the best physicians at Cairo, he expired towards the end of 
November, 17811, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 


THE POOR MAN’S MAY. 

Sweet May ! they tell me thou art come : 

Thou art not come to me ; 

I cannot spare a single hour, 

Sweet May! to welcome thee. 

God knows how hard I’ve worked this week, 

To earn my children bread; 

And see wc have an empty board,— 

My children are unfed. 

And thou art still the same sweet May 
My childhood loved so well. 

When humming like a happy bee 
Along some primrose dell. 

I thought, oh ! what a lovely world 
Is this, dear God has given ; 

Add wondered any one should seek 
For any other heaven 1 

The hawthorn bads are ( come again, 

And apple blossoms too ; 

And all the idle, happy birds 
May sing the long day thgpugh. 

The old green lane awakes on«e more, 

And looks perhaps for me, @ 

Alas'. green lane, my heart may die— 

I cannot come to thee. t 

From Poems by John and Mary San mint. • • 


THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
FRAME. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

The lungs are only one of the organs whose primary office ia the 
purification of the blood. There are other elements, besides 
carbon and hydrogen, which have a tendency to accumulate in it 
to excess, yet the lungs are capable of removing none hut them. 
Moreover, the lungs alone would be unable to enrfy off the whole 
excess even of these two substances. Hence a necessity for other 
excreting organs,—that is, for organs whose function is to secrete 
from the blood, and carry out of the system, whatever, either by 
its noxious qualities or its superabundant quantity, tends to dete¬ 
riorate the blood. 

Azote is the basis of animal structure, to which it is indeed 
peculiar, not entering at all into the composition of vegetables. J t 
has been mentioned that a quantity of this gas is absorbed into the 
blood at every inspiration, and the need of some apparatus to 
limit the amount retained in the system is therefore obvious. This 
office is performed by the kidneys , two glandular bodies, situated 
one on each side of the spine, and possessing a very complicated 
structure. The importance of these organs may be estimated from 
the fact, that about a thousand ounces of blood circulate through 
them every hour. The secretion of the kidneys consists of a largo 
quantity of fluid derived from the aqueous constituents of the 
blood, and holding in solution a great variety of substances,—that 
peculiar to, and giving its name to the secretion, being urea, a 
highly annualised substance, the basis of which is azote. 

The skin is an organ of great complexity and varied functions. 
It is composed of three layers,—the cuticle (or external skin), the 
rele mucosum (or mucous network), and the cutis (the true or 
internal skin). The cuticle is a thin, yet firm and strong, insensible 
membrane; the principal office of which is to diminish the force 
of external impressions ; it also serves as a covering to the whole 
body, and confines and protects the soft tissues lying beneath. 
The rete mucosum connects the cuticle with the cutis, and is the 
seat of the colouring matter of the skin. The cutis is the chief 
part of the compound structure to which it belongs. It is com¬ 
posed of an infinite, number of capillaries and nerves, of which, 
indeed, it wholly consists. These Capillaries are the agents which 
perform the specific function of the skin,—the secretion and ex¬ 
cretion of a large proportion of the superfluous hydrogen of the 
blood. Under ordinary circumstances, this element is removed 
by the skin in the form of an invisible vapour, which, when 
more abundantly evolved, condenses on the surface of the body. 
The former is called insensible, the latter sensible, perspiration. 
Along with these watery particles, and held in solution by them, a 
considerable number of other substances arc conveyed out of the 
system. The quantity of matter excreted by the skin is exceed- 
ingly variable, depending chiefly on the degree of temperature to 
which the individual is exposed, which operates in this way liy 
determining the distribution of the blood; great heat or exertion 
causing a large proportion of the entire mass of that fluid to flow 
into the cutaneous capillaries. In a state of health, insensible 
perspiration goes on uninterruptedly, and the average amount Of 
this secretion in an adult lias been estimated at from twenty to 
forty ounces in four-and-twenty hours. 

The liver has been already mentioned as assisting in digestion 
by means of its secretion, the bile. We have now to show its uses 
as a depurating organ. The liver is the only organ in the body (if 
we except the lungs) whose secretion fs formed from venous* 
blood : the kidneys, (lie pancreas, the salivary glands, derive their 
respective products from arterial blood. Not so the liver. The 
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veins of the digestive organs, instead of returning tire blood directly 
to the heart, unite to form a large vein, the vena porta, which 
ramifies throughout the liver, and furnishes the materials from 
which the bile is eliminated. The principal constituents of bile 
are carbon and hydrogen, to that, by this process, the blood sent 
to the liver is freed from a large portion of those elements, and 
prepared for being more completely purified in the lunge. The 
liver is therefore subsidiary to the proper organs of respiration, 
from which ithliffers chiefly in the mode by which it decarbonizes 
the blood. 

Here maybe mentioned tbe proper digestive function of the 
liver, by virtue of which it assists the stomach and other orgaus of 
digestion. Fluids, more especially fermented or spirituous liquors, 
are rapidly removed from the stomach by its capillary veins and 
absorbents, and are thus conveyed to the liver, to which, by 
similar means, are brought various products of tbe other organs, 
whose veins terminate there. Here these substances undergo a 
change, with the nature of which we are not acquainted, but 
which is doubtless a process of digestion, and are then transmitted 
with the blood into the heart and lungs. Hence it plainly appears 
that the liver is a digestive os well as an excreting and respiratory 
organ, being destined to operate upon substances on which the 
other digestive organs are not capable of acting. These various 
functions account for the great size of tbe liver, ami its intimate 
connexion with the stomach, as well as for its extraordinary deve¬ 
lopment in some of the lower classes of animals, as Ashes and 
reptiles, whose respiratory system is simple and on a small scale. 

The principal functions of tbe intestine! are, as we have seen, 
the separation of the nutritious from the excreinentitious parts of 
the food, *nd tbe removal of the latter. These are not all, how¬ 
ever t the mucous lining of the intestines is thickly studded with 
glands, which acereto a large quantity of fluid, consisting of effete 
particles of every kind entering into the composition of the body, 
and which is ejected along with the excrementitious portions of the 
bile and aliment. 

It frequently happens that more nutriment is formed than the 
system requires, end hence tlie blood becomes loaded with carbon 
and hydrogen. In such cases these elements combine, forming 
at, which is separated from the blood, and deposited, in various 
parts of the body, in the cellular tissue, by the capillary arteriea 
of that tissue. 

By tbe combined operation of these organs—the lungs, tbe 
kidneys, tbe skin, the liver, the intestines, and by the ccliular 
tissue, the blood is maintained in the proper condition for the 
carrying on of its function with regularity and perfection. To this 
end they are all indispensable; and, although their activity varies 
with varying circumstances, and one or more may, for a time, take 
scarcely any part in this grand process, their inactivity being 
compensated for by the greater vigour of others, yet health is not 
compatible with tbe continued cessation of tho function of any one 
of them. It it observable that more than one oigpn is provided 
for each of the matters excreted from the blood; the object of 
vlhich arrangement ia to prevent the serious evils which would 
arise from the temporary derangement of an organ of this kind, 
were there none to supply its piece. Hence all the organs*just 
enumerated are closely implicated with one another, all being 
affected, to a greater or lesa extent, by tbe condition of each. The 
practical consequences of this fact are of the highest importance, 
and will hereafter be pointed out. 

Tbe complicated aqd elaborate apparatus provided for the 
maintenance of orginictife, especially as so much of it seems to 
produce no positive good, but merely to serve as preventives of 
evil, may, at first sight, appear to betoken imperfection in the 


origins! constitution of the animal economy. The human frame 
is, doubtless, a structure far from simple, yet no part of it is 
superfluous. On the contrary, we find in it a wonderful economy 
of instruments; various snd apparently independent effects being 
produced by one set of means and agencies, in a way which never 
fails to excite our admiration, by the display of profound wisdom 
and perfect control over the di&teriala employed which such mani¬ 
festations indicate. Some remarkable instances of this kind next 
claim our attention. 

One of the essential characteristics of life is a temperature more 
or less elevated, independent of that of the Aedia by which living 
beings are surrounded. A certain degree uf hqet, varying in 
different classes of organised bodies, is indispensable to the conti¬ 
nuance of life, every deviation from it bring either a cause or a 
consequence of disease, and, when it reaches beyond a given point, 
destructive of life. The production and regulation of this tempe¬ 
rature are effected by the organs of organic life : so long as they arc 
healthy and vigorous, the exact degree of beat required Is kept up 
in the animal economy, in apite of the influence uf external agents. 

Tbe sources of terrestrial heat are both numerous and diversified, 
yet “ the discoveries of chemists have referred most of these to the 
general head of chemical combination. Thus, fire, or the com¬ 
bustion of inflammable bodies, is nothing more than a \iolcut 
chemical action attending the combination of their ingredients with 
the oxygen of the air." * 

This brief quotation contains tbe explanation of the generation 
of animal heat. Carbon, an inflammable substance, tbe basis of 
coal, wood, Ac.., is continually entering into the blood, and at 
constantly being removed from it, by combining with oxygen. 
Here, then, are all the conditions necessary to the production of 
heal. Thus, the same process that purifies the blood also generates 
the vital heat, equally indispensable with the blood to organized 
existence : the accumulation of carbon in the blood is, therefore, 
not an evil,—not a circumstance indicative of imperfection,—but 
one absolutely esecntinl to life, and a mark of beneficent design. 

So far, the theory of animal heat is free from difficulty, but in 
other respects it is still, to some extent, unsettled,—-that theory 
which appears most satisfactorily to account for all the observed 
phenomena involving several points in physiology which arc yet 
matters of dispute. On this account, and as the subject docs not 
bear directly on the object we have in view, we shall not enter upon 
it here, further than to quote the conclusion at which Dr. S. Smith 
arrives respecting the question. “The result of the whole is the 
complete establishment of the fact that the production of heat in 
the animal body is a chemical operation dependent on the combi¬ 
nation of oxygen with carbon in the capillary arteries of fhr system, 
—that is, it is tho result of the burning of charcoal at every point 
of the body." 

Numerous experiments have decisively proved that tins chemical 
process is greatly aided by the vital functions of the nervous 
system, which are, indeed, essential to its continuance. In whnt 
mode it is so, however, we are still ignorant: whether, as some 
suppose, by the electrical properties which they attribute to the 
nervous centres, or by the direct generation of heat, being unde¬ 
termined. 

One of the beat ascertained lays of heat is its tendency to equal 
distribution. Now, since the metfia in which animals exist are 
liable to great and sudden variations of temperature, it might be 
supposed that the heat of Animals would undergo corresponding 
changes. Such, however,'“Is not the case. The natural heat of 
man remains, with little variation, the same In the hottest regions 

--- — - '* • " ” 

* fiv J. HcnchcU's discourse on the Study of .Yatural PhJIusophy, p. 312. 
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of the tropics and in tie midst of the ice-bound Means around the 
poles: najr, even when exposed to artificially created temperatures, 
higher than any that are met with in the warmest climates. The 
processes by which this is accomplished, and which come under 
the denomination of those which protect the animal economy from 
external agents, ore next to be considered. 

It has been proved! by experiment that the quantity of oxygen 
consumed by man diminishes in proportion as the temperature of 
the atmosphere rises: for, as the air expands in the same pro¬ 
portion, fewer particles of oxygen enter the lungs, and con¬ 
sequently less carbgnic acid is formed; the excess of carbon not 
removed by respiration being, in suoh cases, secreted by the liver, 
as already explained. Here, then, is a direct provision for coun¬ 
teracting the effect of too high an external temperature, by 
limiting the amount of animal heat generated. 

The influence of heat upon the distribution of the blood has been 
before alluded to, and this is another means for effecting the pur¬ 
pose under consideration. When an animal is removed into a 
higher temperature, the action of the heart is increased, the circu¬ 
lation is accelerated, and thus a larger quantity of blood is sent to 
the lungs and skin. In these organs, being acted upon by the heat, 
a portion of the watery constituents of the blood is converted into 
vapour and poured out on their surfaces, whence it is carried off by 
the surrounding air. Now, the change of a substance from a state 
of less to one of greater rarity occasions the absorption of caloric ; 
the vapour or steam arising from boiling water, for instance, pre¬ 
vents it ever rising above a certain temperature, whatever degree 
ot heat it may be subjected to. lu like manner, evaporation front 
animals lowers their temperature by absorbing and carrying off the 
superabundant heat; and so effectual is this process that persons 
may remain for considerable periods in an atmospiiere many 
degrees hotter than boiling water, witiiout injury and almost with¬ 
out inconvenience ! In sucit circumstances the loss of substance 
is, of course, very great; men engaged in gas-works, «tc. 
frequently lose four or five pounds in weight in a short time. 

Man is exposed to degrees of temperature as far below his own 
natural heat ns those just referred to aro above it. In the polar 
regions the temperature of the atmosphere is sometimes as low as 
forty or fifty degrees below aero, that is, 140 degrees lower than 
that of mau. which latter is nevertheless maintained in spite of the 
constant radiation of heat from his body. It must be noted, 
however, that man could not long exist under such circumstances 
but for the assistance of art; he clothes himself in the thick furs 
with which the lower animals destined to inhabit such localities, 
are provided, and which, being bad conductors of heat, diminish 
greatly the loss of caloric. The natural provisions for enabling 
mau to resist tho influence of intense cold are principally, increased 
consumption of oxygen and production of carbonic acid, and dimi¬ 
nution of evaporation. Cold contracts the capillaries on the sur¬ 
faces of the body, and thus lessens the quantity of blood contained 
in them, and thereby, and by the direct influence of low tempera¬ 
ture, evaporation is, to a great extent, prevented. It may be 
observed, also, that the food of animals living in cold climates is 
almost exclusively animal, which contains a larger proportion than 
vegetables of carbon and hydrogen—at least, of those elements in 
a state fit to enter into and form part of the body, which thus 
receives a more abundant supplj- of combustible matter than it 
would if vegetables were the chief articles of food. 

Before concluding this exposition of the laws of organic life, we 
must briefly describo two sets of organs which exert a general 
influence upon that as well as upon the animal,life, namely, the 
absorbent system and the organic nerves. 

The absorbent system consists of lacleals, ! ympluitioe, gn<j a 


peculiar class of glands, termed conglobate. Collectively, the 
office of those organs is, as the nemo denotes, to take up the 
various particles that come in contact with their extremitiee, and 
to convey them into the blood. The thoracic duct la the common 
termination of the whole absorbent system. The special functions 
of the lacteals have been already stated. The lymphatics are 
exceedingly minute vessels, closely resembling the lecteals in 
structure; they penetrate every part of the body, and are probably 
the sources of the absorbent power of the skin, dhd of the surface 
of several internal organs, by means of which substances placed 
upon them are speedily removed into the circulation. But the 
characteristic office of the lymphatics is, in conjunction with the 
capillaries, to build up and keep in repair the organs of the body. 
Pervading every tissue in countless numbers, they remove the 
worn-out particles from their various combinations, and thus pre¬ 
pare the receptacles in which the capillary arteries deposit the 
newly-formed particles, and hence they have been aptly termed 
the architects of the animal structure. On them Is greatly depen¬ 
dent the condition of the entire frame. If they are too active, the 
body becomes emaciated and weakened; if insufficiently so, depo¬ 
sition proceeds too rapidly, and a plethoric state of the system Is 
induced, and, at the same time, noxious particles are suffered to 
remain and accumulate. 

Sensibility is generally regarded as an essential attribute of 
nerves. This, however, is nu erroneous notion. The nervous 
system is composed of two parts, the sentient, of which the brain 
and spinal cord are tbe central masses, and the organic, which is 
not susceptible of sensation. The former presides over the func¬ 
tions of aniinul life ; the latter over the processes by which vege¬ 
tative existence is preserved. The organic nerves are developed 
before the sentient part of the nervous system, and consequently 
are originally independent of it; but afterwards these two systems 
unite and exert great mutual influence. Organic nerves take their 
rise in the abdomen and thorax, the cavities which contain the 
principal organs of the organic life, the great trunks of the arteries 
supplying which are completely enveloped in a complicated net¬ 
work of organic nerves, andfitnmcntssderived from which accompany 
all, even the minutest ramifications of the arteries, becoming 
larger and more numerous as the sire of the arteries diminishes. 
Organic nerves are indispensable to the carrying on of all the pro¬ 
cesses of organic life : digestion,«ecretion, absorption, nutrition, 
would at once cease, but for their co-operation witli the arterial 
capillaries. It is conjectured, and with much appearance of 
reason, that they perform their important part in the animal 
economy by means of tho electric fluid, which they are supposed 
to convey to the capillaries, where it exerts a chemical iaflucoccon 
the blood. Numerous experiments have been made with a view to 
determine this question, but physiologists are not yet agreed 
respecting it. Be this as it may, it is certain that the functions of 
any organ are interrupted by the removal of its organic nerves, 
but may, for a time at least, be re-established by conveying s gal¬ 
vanic current to the organ affected. 

We have thus completed a brief outline of so much of the 
organic life ns is necessary for our purpose. Our readers will now 
be able to understand the principles on which the practical direc¬ 
tions for the preservation of health, to be hereafter given, 
are founded, and to apply those general rules to their own 
individual cases, intelligently and beneficially. Health consists in 
the regular and natural performance of the functions of organio 
life,* being influenced by the animal life merely through it* actifln 
upon them. We have, therefore, given a far more full account of 
those functions, than it will be necessary to do with regard to the 
animal functions of locomotion and sensation. Our exposition is 
still necessarily Imperfect i and those of our readers whom we may 
have succeeded in Interesting in the subject wo refer for fuller 
information to Dr. Southwood Smith’s work on “ The Philosophy 
of Health,” which contains a most complete and luminous expo¬ 
sition of every branch of the subject, and to which we take this 
opportunity of expressing our great obligations in the foregoing 
compendium. • 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL. 

It ill very rcmarkablo that Wells Cathedral was finished in 1349, two years 
after the birth of Cimahue, the restorer of painting In Italy; and the work 
mis going on at the sumo time that Nicolo Pisano, tho Italian restorer of 
sculpture, exercised tho art in his own country: it was also finished forty- 
six yoars before the Cathedral of Amiens, and thirty-six years before the 
Cathedral of Orvloto was begun; and It eeoma to bo the first specimen of 
such magnificent and varied sculpture, united in a series of sacred history, 
that is to be found in Western Europe_ Flagman's Lecture on Sculpture. 

PAST DRIVING. . 

“ Coachman," qpld an outside passenger to one who woe driving at a 
furious rate over one of the most mountainous roads In tho north of 
England, "haveyou no consideration forour lives and lhnba ?"—« What ore 
your lives and limbs to me," was tho reply; “ I am behind my timo 
New York Mirror. 

IPHIGKNIA IN AllLIS. 

Renton the earth her maiden veil she throws, 

That emulates tho rose; 

And on the slid attendants rolling 
The trembling lustre of her dewy eyes. 

Their grief-impassioned souls controlling. 

That ennobled, modest grace, 

Which tho mimic pencil tries 
In the imag'd form to trace. 

The breathing picturo shows; 

And as. amidst ills fcNtal pleasures, 

Dor father oft rejoiced to hoar 
Her voice in soft mellifluous measures 
Warble the sprightly-fancied sir— 

Bo now in act to speak the virgin stands; 

Hut when the third libation paid. 

She heard her father's dread commands 
Enjoining silence, sho obey'd: 

And for her country's good, 

With patient, meek submissive mind 
To her hard fnto resign'd. 

Pour'd out tho rich stream of her blood. 

Potter's JEschylus. 

A DUTCH ASSEMBLY. 

An nnfortunato Irishman known by the name of Lord Kerry, being tho 
other night at one of the Hutch assemblies, and quite overcome with its 
stupidity, yawned so terribly that he fairly dislocated his jaw. It was 
immediately set again ; but he has suffered much from tile accident, and is 
still confined by it to his lied. lie is a mail upwards of fifty, nnd conse¬ 
quently, must Iinvo been frequently oimuicd beforo. But such peculiar 
ennui was more than lie had bargniued for, or had power to resist. You 
may think tills is a miiiloanecdotc. lint 1 assure you I hnvo told you the plum 
mutter of fact.— Lcller of M- G. Lewie. 

PtltST INSTANCE OP BRIBERY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

1571 A. 11, 13 — May 10. Thomas Hong, ■■ a very simple man nnd unfit" 
to serve, is questioned how lie came to bo elected. Ho confesses that ho 
gave the Mayor of Westbury and another four pounds f,r his place in 
Parliament. They are ordered to ifnny Hits hum, to appear to answer sueh 
things as should be objected against them in that house, and a fine of 
twenty pounds is to ho assessed on tho corporation unil inhabitants nf 
Westbury, for their scandalous a ttoinpt— Parry's Parliaments and 
Councili of England. 

DISPROPORTIONED PUNISHMENTS. 

Wh on ever tho offence Inspires less horror than tho punishment, tho 
rigour of the penal law is obliged to giro way to tho common feelings of 
mankind.— Gibbon. 

A NEGRO CHILD’S BURIAL. 

A friend, who had maided some timo in Brazil, told an anecdote, which 
was extremely pleasing to me, on account nf tho distinct and animating 
faith it implied. When walking on the beach, lie overtook a negro woman, 
carrying a large tray upon her head. Thinking sho had fruit or flowers to 
sell, ho called to hor to stop. On being asked what she had In her tray, she 
lowered the burthen upesi the sand, and gently uncovered ft. It was a dead 
negro babe, covered with a neat white robe, with n garland around Its head, 
Ijnd n bunch of flowers in the little hands, that lay clasped upon its bosom. 
“Is this your child V" asked my friend. "It was mine a few days ago," she 
said; " but tt is the Madonna's now, I am carrying It to the church to be 
buried. It if a little angel naic." “ How beautifully you have laid it out!" 
aitld tho traveller. 11 Ah!" replied thenvgro, 11 that is nothing compared to 
the beautiful bright wings with which it is flying through heaven 1"— The 
Mother'! Hook. 

THE TRIGGER FISH, 

We were boardod by some littlo canoes, hollowed from logs, when fully 
ten miles from tho shorn; nor did the poor fishermen in these frail vessels 
appear to feel any concern at tho distance. From one of theso boats we 
obtained aomo fish of an ,val shape, of one to two pounds in weight und a 
deep blue colour, spotted IfII over with white. Bailors call them •• trigger" 
fish becuusc their large back-fin cannot be pressed backward liy a strong 
effort, but is levelled by the slightest touch on a smaller fin, planted a little 
below it—Voyage «f Uk Brig Himmaleh. 
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ANECDOTE OP KING JAmEs I. 

In the midst of the Spanish match, the king, who was at Theobalds, woe 
much discomposed by missing some Important papers which he had received 
respecting it. On recollection, ho was persuaded that he had intrusted them 
to his old servant Gib, a Scotchman and gentleman of his bed-chamber, 
(lib on being called declared, humbly but firmly, that no such papers had 
ever been given to his care; on which the king, transported with rage, after 
much reviling, kicked him as be kneeled before him. " Sir," exclaimed 
Gib, instantly rising, " I have served you from my youth and you never 
found me unfaithful; 1 have not deserved this from you, nor oan I live 
longor with you under this dlsgraoe: fare yo well sir, 1 will never see your 
face moreand ho instantly took horse for London. No sooner was the 
circumstance known In tho palace, than the papers were brought to the king 
by Endyinlou Porter, to whom he had given them. Ifo asked for Gib, and 
being told he was gone, ordered thorn to post after him and bring linn bock; 
vowing that ho would neither oat, drink, nor sleep till he saw lilm. And 
when he at length beheld him entering his chamber, ho kneeled dawn and 
very earnestly beggod his pardon; nor would he rise from tli!>i humble pos¬ 
ture till he had in a manner compelled the confused and astonished Gib to 
pronounce the words of absolution.—JW in Aikin's Memoirs of James t. 

THE SONG OF TUB LARK. 

Tho Lark proclaimed tho joys of tho coming year, and awakened endless 
hopes, whllo she soared circling higher and higher, till, at length, her song 
was like the soft whisper of an angel holding converse with the spring, under 
the bluo arch of heaven —1 'he Story without an End. 

WHO NEVER COMMEND BUT WITH A “BUT.” 

I knew a man who never heard any one praised but ho damped the praise. 
He did praise, occasionally, but then it was to mortify the listener. If the 
listener praised, m turn, ho would immediately change sides, and begin to 
censure the very person bo had before eulogised. He went to church every 
Sunday; rend the prayers audibly; sung with tho clerk; would cry like a 
child in misfcirtuuo; and, in the course of an hour, siug a song to drive Ills 
care away. He never commended but with a 11 but." With him Nauimm 
was an honourable man, and a mighty man of valour-— hut— —lie wan a 
leper!— Bucke's Book of Human Character. 

CHEAP. 

A tradesman in tho country tendered an account in which wits tho 
following item; and, considering the job, his charge was certainly mode¬ 
rate “ To hanging wickets and myself, seven hours, five shillings and six¬ 
pence.”—Aric York Mirror. 

THE HONEY-BIRD. 

In tho country of the Amakusu wild honey is found plentifully, and tho 
natives very frequently avail themselves of tho assistance of the honey-bird, 
nr bee-ciiekno, (Cuculus Indicator), in searching for it. This bird, svhioh is 
■if a cinereous oulonr, and tumewhut larger than the common sparrosv, is 
well known in South Africa for its extraordinary faculty of discovering the 
hives nr nests of the wild bees, which in that country are constructed ellhor 
in hollow trees, in crevice# of the rooks, or in holes in tho ground. Being 
extremely fond of honey, and of tho bccs’-eggs, or larvae, and at the same 
time unublo, without assistance, to obtain access to the bee-hives nature lias 
supplied tho Indicator with tho singular Instlnot of calling to its aid certain 
other animals, and especially man himself, to enable it to attain its object. 
Tills is a fact long ago established on the authority ot Sparrman, Yaillant, 
and other scientific travellers in Southern Africa. With tho habits of this 
curious bird I was myself acquainted during my resldunco in tho interior of 
the Cape colony, and have often partaken of wild honey procured by its 
guidance. It usually sits in a tree by the way-side, nnd, when any pas¬ 
senger approaches, greets him with its peculiar cry of eherr-aaihcrr t cherr- 
a-rherr I If lie shows any disposition to attend to its cull, it flies on before 
him in short flights, from treo to tree, till it leads him to the spot where it 
knows a beo-hive to bo concealed. It then sits atlll und silent tilt he has 
extracted the honeycomb, of which it expects a portion as its share nf tha 
spoil; and this share the natives who profit by Its guidance never fall to 
leave It. Borne of tho native Hottentots assert, also, that to obtain access to 
the hires In hollow trees, tho honey-bird sometimes calls to its aid tho wood¬ 
pecker, a bird which finds in the larvae, or young bees, a treat ns enticing 
to its taste os the honey ia to that of its Ingenious or soclate— African Sketches, 
Op Thomas Pringle. 

A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 

Wh«n Drury-lnne Theatre was burnt, Bannister the comedian was 
amongst tho losers of property, ns well oa nf sitnatlon. liis wife was a 
relation of Bundle tho goldsmith, who sent Bannister the following 
letter:— 

•* Ludgate-hilt, 27 Feb. 1800. 

“.Bear SirI have great pleasure In inclosing you a bank-note tor Slav., 
which I hope you will do me the favour to accept,4n consideration of tho 
loss you may sustain Horn the late scriona change in the concern. 

“ I remain, dear sir, with tho greatest regard for your wellarc, your friend 
and humble servant, . “ Phm.ip Rcnui.e. 

“ I presums thore will he a subscription opened fur those in diet revs." 

Bannister's Memoirs. 

_ _ 1 _—-.- 

London; WILLIAM .SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fhabkb 
h Co. Dublin ; Cuban h Co.—Printed by Bradbury tt Evans, Whltefriaru. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
No. V. 


CONCLUDING VIEW OF THE NATURE OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

“You arc aware,” continued M. de L., “ that, beaidea light 
and heat, there are two other imponderable and prodigiously 
subtle bodies, which lend their concurrent aid in governing the 
universe of matter and its changes,—so far, at least, as regards the 
planet we inhabit; I mean electricity and magnetism. Many 
philosophers regard these four substances or elements as impart¬ 
ing condition to matter, rather than as forming any part of matter 
itself. But, imponderable though they be, they nevertheless 
occupy space, and two of them, at least, offer resistance; facts 
evident to the physical senses of organised beings: they may, 
therefore, justly be considered matter. I accordingly term them 
‘bodies.’ By their nature, light, heat, electricity, and magne¬ 
tism, are fluids, bnt of more refined and penetrating action than 
the most subtle and expansive of the elastic fluids called ‘ gases.’ 
The necessity of light, and its chemical action upon matter, needs 
not now to be discussed, any more than the properties of heat, by 
which all nature is maintained in form and life. But if light be 
necessary to bring about many changes in matter inorganic, and, in 
most cases, indispensable to the very life of organised matter; and 
if heat be indispensable to impart form and bulk to the material 
world; electricity and magnetism arc equally so to direct the 
general polarity of matter,—a condition necesaary, not only to 
marshal it to the laws of gravitation and motion, but to excite those 
changes arising from what is termed ‘ chemical action.’ Besides 
the general polarity of the world, its component parts, even, no 
doubt, to its ultimate atoms, have individual polarity, governed by 
the same laws. This is, however, foreign to the subject now nnder 
our consideration, but may form a topic on aome future occasion. 

“ Thus, then, electricity and magnetism have an action upon 
matter,' from which it renders them as inseparable as light and 
beat. Volta having discovered galvanism to be identical with elec¬ 
tricity, some other philosopher may hereafter show that magnetism 
is only a modification of the electric principle; that the polarity of 
matter, and the chemical arrangements dependent upon it, are 
directed by one fluid only, and not by two; that, in short, the 
whole material universe is under the control of a general directing 
or governing principle, which may be called 1 electricity,’ or 1 mag¬ 
netism,’ or by some more appropriate name.* 

« That there is a very dose connexion between electricity and 
magnetism is evident from the discoveries of the Danish philoso¬ 
pher, Oersted, in 1819. Ills experiments have been since 
followed out and Illustrated by Ampire, De la Rive, Arago, your 
own Davy, and many other illuatriouf men. These discoveries 
show most satisfactorily thatch* action of magnetism is under the 

* The word electricity Is derived from the Greek word IjKtierpov (elec¬ 
tron), which signifies amber. This name wee given from the circum¬ 
stance that the discoverer of electricity, Thales of Miletus, found It to arise 
fiorn the friction of amber. Magnetism monies from the Laths word 
“ magnes,” which means the lodes tone, or stone that attracts Iron.—” Mag¬ 
net nd se ferrum alllclt et tralilt. Cie. • 
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direct influence of dcctricity. They further jSstify the well- 
grounded supposition that the immediate oanse of the variation in 
the magnetic needle, which so materially affects navigation, is the 
action of electricity utuler polar connexion. I will endeavour to 
explain this to you more clearly. 

“ The two poles of a voltaic apparatus,—the positive pole, oa 
you know, yielding vitreous, the negative yielding resiaous, elec¬ 
tricity,—arc connected by a wire of platinum, gold, or iron. 
This wire, being rectilinear almost from end to end, is directed in 
the exact line of the magnetic meridian. If a magnetic needle, 
properly suspended, and attached to a diagram representing the 
points of the mariner’s compass, be placed with its centra immedi¬ 
ately wi*r this connecting wire, the pole of the needle nearest to 
the negative electric pole will decline towards the witsr; but, if the 
needle be placed in the same situation above the connecting wire, its 
declination will be towards the east. In neither case, however, 
does the declination exceed an angle of ninety degrees. Some day, 
I will show you two or three singular experiments connected with 
this fact, which very materially strengthen the evidence it offera of 
so close a connexion between electricity and magnetism, that iden¬ 
tity may almost be inferred. 

“ There is another point which I must notice. If light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism, be matter, though imponderable, do 
they enter into chemical union with matter 1 My opinion is, that 
they do. Heat gives form and bulk to all bodies, by lying between 
their ultimate atoms, which it keeps asunder to the utmost extent 
permitted by the power of cohesion peculiar to the separata 
qualities of each body. The different bulks and specific qualities 
of bodies depend, therefore, upon \ho interposition of heat, tho 
substances which contain the greatest quantity being the most 
porous, and therefore the lightest, because their constituent atoms 
are the farthest asunder. But tW heat which regulates this spe¬ 
cific gravity, and that also which maintains matter in its several 
conditions of solid, liquid, and vapour or gas;—that is to say, the 
constituent heat of matter—loses by its combination, by ita very 
quality of constituent beat, its distinctive property of affording sen¬ 
sible warmth. Constituent heat doea not affect the most delicate 
thermometer. But whefl this kind of heat is separated from the 
body to which it is united, it immediately resumes its power of 
affording warmth, and will act upon the mercury in the thermo¬ 
meter. For example : steam and boiling water are of the aame 
precise temperature—100° centigrade *; but steam absorbs, be¬ 
yond this, -55$-8° t of constituent heat, although its temperature 
never exceeds 100°. Did it not absorb this heat, it would remain 
water at the temperature of steam. When this latter is re-con¬ 
densed to water, it parts with its constituent heat, which, on being 
lib&ated, recovers the property it had lost, and sensibly affects the 
surrounding media. Again : ice, and water just melted from ice, 
show the same temperature, that of Eero?-, but tbe water has 
absorbed 77.812’§ of heat, which has become insensible, but with¬ 
out which the water at zero would have remained ice. This latter 

• Fahrenheit. f .1000" mooausp# by I-’atirenhoit's scald. 

} 32” Fahrenheit. { 140° Fahrenheit's Male. 

u 
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■olid will never melt unless the surrounding media supply this 
constituent beat; a fact which explains the cause of the atmosphere 
being sometimes colder during a thaw than before it commenced. 
Now, it is by chemical combination only that elementary bodies 
part with their distinctive properties; therefore, we are justified in 
supposing constituent heat to be in chemical union. With regard 
to light, we know that many chemical changes require its presence, 
and that it is necessary to the life Of organized matter; yet, we 
cannot clearly trace its existence in combination. The case is 
different with electricity. Tins principle enters largely into the 
composition of many, perhaps of all, bodies.' Your Dr. Faraday, 
the worthy andfacomplished pupil and successor of that great and 
good philosopher, Davy, has recently shown that a single drop of 
water contains electric matter sufficient for a powerful thunder¬ 
storm : but this electric matter in union with water shows none of 
the distinctive properties of electricity; whence we have a right to 
conclude that it is in chemical union. 

“ What 1 wish you to understand is, that bodies, requiring 
electricity in its active state, contain it in its dormant or combined 
condition; that, therefore, such bodies may obtain their Bupply of 
electricity by the natural course of chemical action, without the 
aid of what, in the older philosophy of modern times, is called 
the grand reservoir, the necessity of a constant recourse to which 
would make them mere conductors of the fluid from the general 
mass of the earth, whilst their very constituent matter is full of it. 
This is more especially applicable to organized matter, which is 
never free from electrical influence; whilst inert or inorganic 
matter may possibly remain for ages without its active electrical 
power being called into operation. In all organic matter, both 
vegetable and animal, the electric action is always going on. It is 
well known that some vegetables, from the mere excitement of the 
atmosphere, give out electric sparks visible at night. A hairy 
man will produce, in the dark, visible electric sparks, by stripping 
a silk stocking from his leg. The back of a cat, when dry and 
warm, will, by friction, yield electric sparks; and, if the electric 
circle be formed, a shock may be given either to the animal itself 
or to the person who holds her. I have often in this way pro¬ 
duced in my fingers a very sharp pain from the electric fluid. 

“ Both vegetable and animal bodies imbibe this fluid from 
every medium that tends to preserve their life. The former 
receive it from the soil they inhabit; from the atmosphere ; from 
the water taken up by their roots as nourishment, and decom¬ 
posed,—the oxygen being set free, the hydrogen retained, and the 
electric matter, liberated by the decomposition of the water, either 
brought into action or forming new combinations. Animals 
receive the electric fluid with the food they take, with the liquids 
they imbibe; it is present iif every part of their bodies, and its 
influence is employed in every chemicjd change of the matter de¬ 
rived from their food, assimilated and converted into blood 
charged with the elements of life. This blood receives electricity 
from the atmospheric air inhaljd in respiration. Not only is it 
decarbonised by the oxygen of the nir breathed, which returns 
from the lungs in the form of carbonic acid, but the electrical 
action imparted by the air to the. blood qualifies its chemical 
elements for those secretions which maintain the animal frame, und 
consequently animal life. 

“ Physical animal life is the mere machinery of organization 
set in motion. But there exists someth jpg more:—intelligence to 
direct that machinery; intelligence and volition to make it work 
to a profitable moral end ; intelligence to distinguish good from 
evil;—that intelligence, in short, which constitutes spiritual life, 
and is, by a mysterious exercise of Divine will, united for a time 
to the physical life of the human body; though, when this latter 
is destroyed and extinct from any defect or injury, or by the 
wearing out or destruction of the organization tjiat formed it, 
the immortal spiritual life is emancipated, in all its freshness, 
and vigour, and consciousness, to be eternally responsible for any 
misdirection it may have given to the physical life during their 
union in the body. 

There is another question, which I would pass without notice, 
did 1 not consider it necessary to my case. It is this. The most 
learned theologians, the wisest and best of our spiritual teachers, 
deny to the inferior animals the possession of any but the mere 
physical life. They consider that the life immortal, or the spi¬ 
ritual essence which constitutes mind, belongs solely to man,—he 
alone being called to fill a higher future destiny. After mature 
consideration, I am compelled to assent to this doctrine, for the 
following reasons i—The instinct of all the inferior animals is 
perfect the moment their organs are mature. They require no 
instruction, but their .natural instinct never improves. When tho 


young are able to take care of themselves; the parents cast them 
off, and know th%m no more. Intuitively the bird builds its nest, 
the beaver constructs its hut, the rabbit makes its burrow, the bee 
forma its honeycomb, the spider spins its web,—each as perfectly, 
but not more so, than at any previous period of the world’s existence. 
Each animal exercises the several functions of its peculiar organi¬ 
zation, because the sensations of physical life impel it to do so.* 
On the other hand, the attainments of man are progressive, be¬ 
cause they result from the lessons of reason, which belongs to 
spiritual life. Moreover, this reason—this spark of apirituai life 
—showing man the difference between good and evil, makes him 
resist many improper calls and propensities of physical life, which 
the inferior animals instinctively indulge, because they have no 
such spiritual check. I could extend this argupient much farther, 
and answer many anticipated objections; but by so doing, at 
present, I should lose sight of the main question. I qiill therefore 
at once make my point, which is this:—Animal magnetism being 
common to the inferior warm-blooded animals, as well as to man, 
it cannot possibly be other than an effect of matter, wholly uncon¬ 
nected with anything spiritual, because these animals possess 
only physical without spiritual life, and psychological action 
cannot exist where there is no soul. 

“ I now come to the real physical question before us, the 
nature and action of animal magnetism. I have already explained 
to you that a general governing principle, in the condition of on 
invisible and subtle fluid, pervades the world of matter; that all 
bodieg contain this principle reduced to an inactive state by che¬ 
mical operation; and that, in organised matter, the governing 
fluid, by the effect of the continued chemical action which sup¬ 
ports life, is in never-ceRsing progress of liberation and resumed 
activity. Not only does it direct every exercise of the animal 
functions, but it is the immediate agent of the will of motion; that 
is to gay, it carries from the brain to the nerves, the volition by 
which any particular set of muscles is put in motion, and thereby 
enables the will belonging to the physical l\fe consequent upon 
organization, to perform the voluntary functions of the body; 
whilst, unbidden by any but the eternal and benevolent God from 
whom it proceeds, it secretly directs the involuntary functions. 
This is thk fluid or animal magnetism. Now, physiolo¬ 
gists admit that there is a ‘ nervous fluid’ from which the organ* 
derive their power of voluntary and involuntary, sensible and 
insensible muscular action, subservient to the laws of gravitation 
and dynamics;—but they have made no inquiry into the origin of 
this * nervous fluid;' thety have never sought from it any further 
action; they have nevertried to discover whether any other voluntary 
or involuntary faculties arc derived from it, independently of thoso 
appertaining to the known functions of individual life. They have 
very unjustifiably taken it for granted, that the origin of this fluid 
is one of tho mysteries of the creation beyond tiie reach of human 
investigation ; they have taken it for granted, also, that ita action 
| is limited to what they already know. Glimpses of facts, uuob- 
| served by them, have been caught by ignorant and credulous 
1 individuals, and advantage taken of such glimpses hy quacks and 
cheats to delude the weak and excite the contempt of the wise. 
To these causes are we to attribute the present disreputable con¬ 
dition of animal magnetism, coupled, as it is, with all the lies that 
tho most monstrous empiricism could invent, and with the delu* 
sions successfully practised upon badly informed and superficial 
minds, by even the very dregs of society. 

“ The hypothesis that electricity h the sole governing principle 
of material polarity and of chemical action, under the inference that 
magnetism is ono of its varieties or modifications, naturally leads 
us to the conclusion that the nervous fluid, (which is the governing 
principle of animal life, is likewise electricity. In addition to what 
1 have already stated to justify this conclusion, 1 may adduce the 
further well-known fact that, on the nerves of animal bodies 
recently deprived of life, but before the muscles have become rigid 
and therefore incapable of renewed motion, voltaic electricity pro¬ 
duces so powerful an effect os to induce considerable muscular 
action.t It is also most effective, when properly applied, in 

• Much has been raid and written tonzoming the reasoning powers of 
animals; and we dally see extraordinary instances of instinctive intelli¬ 
gence in thoso domesticated with man, as well ss in them which range tho 
forest und tho desert In wild freedom. Out this intelligence is tho more 
reault of organization : It Is directed solely to physical effects, and cannot 
reach a moral caueo. 

* One of tho most striking instances on record ie that exhibited by Dr. TXre, 
at Glasgow, November 4th, 1818, in his experiments upon the body of the 
executed murderer C’lvdosdalo, The reality of muscular motion Imparted 
by the apparatus not only to the limbs of tho corpse, but to tho muscles of 
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restoring the action of physical life suspended by*suffocation. If 
the phrenic nerve be laid bare and exposed to the direct operation 
of the fluid, by means of conducting wires, the piny of the lungs is 
instantly resumed, and the electric spark rekindles the flame of 
life, pro\ ided the animal heat be not exhausted. I have witnessed 
this effect on many occasions; I have myself produced it with the 
electricity of my own voltaic apparatus, the power of which Is 
known to you. In my’professiona^ practice, I apply this process 
for restoring suspended animation, whenever an opportunity 
offers; because, in every case where no vital organ is disturbed, 
and the minimum of animal warmth necessary for the support of 
life is retained, I have found it successful. The nervous fluid, or, 
if it may be so callej, the animal-magnetic fluid, is then most pro¬ 
bably one of the forma of electricity,—a position the more tenable 
because it ejgilains most of the known phenomena really arising 
from animal magnetism, and is in perfect accordance with the 
whole. 

“ I will endeavour to give you a brief general outline of these 
phenomena, so far, at least, as I am acquainted with them. 

“ lly the power of the will, as I have before stated, the nervous 
fluid is, in an instant, directed by the brain to a nerve or set of 
nerves, in order to bring about muscular action, which is so rapid 
a consequence as to be almost simultaneous with volition. Now, 
such diieetion and its immediate consequence in muscular motion, 
show that the muscular fibre through which it passes is a good 
conductor of the fluid. If, therefore, the will can propel the ner¬ 
vous fluid to Hiiy nerve at the extremity of the body—let us say, for 
instauce, at the tips of the fingers,—may we not justly infer tliat, ns 
no known obstacle exists, the will can also drive the fluid beyond 
that nerve end out of the body altogether, provided there be any 
conductor to receive it ? That such is actually the case is fully 
evident to the least informed of the magnetisers. I will go a step 
further, and tell you that not only can this be done by the force of 
volition and with perfect consciousness of the ability to do it, but 
it is constantly effected, without consciousness, by the inferior 
warm-blooded animals as well ns by the human species. The 
caresses of the former bestowed upon their young; their lickings 
and rubbings, and the various inodes of contact they employ, cause 
a transmission of magnetic fluid, which soothes the pains attendant 
upon the immaturity of animal nature. If the lickings of the dam 
quiet the cub, in like manner the human mother, or the human 
nurse will, by her caresses and her handlings, assuage the pains 
and stop the cries of the suffering babe. *In both cases, there is u 
voluntary though unconscious communication of the nervous fluid, 
which is that of animal magnetism, or animal electricity—call it 
which you will. Further, this fluid is transmitted in the caresses 
of fraternal as well as parental affection, ill those of holy friend¬ 
ship, in those oflove. With reference to this latter, I have seen, 
in the course of my professional career, much to prove the extra¬ 
ordinary influence of animal magnetism in pregnancy, and during 
the whole period of gestation, lu the exercise of the human feel¬ 
ings and affections, who lias not, without knowing it, felt the 
power of animal magnetism I Who, in bodily suffering and 
anguish of mind, has not experienced its soothing effect 1 Do we 
not all know that actual ^ontact induced by sympathy is more 
efficacious than verbal sympathy without it?—that the gitaspofa 
friendly hand, the kiss of sisterly or conjugal affection, an embrace, 
the placing of a hand upon the head, or the shoulder, or the arm, 
or any other part of the sufferer's body, will produce a wonder¬ 
fully quieting and consolatory effect, which the most tender words 
without it will fail to do ? We have ail felt this: we can all, 
therefore, bear witness Of its truth. This is the unconscious exer¬ 
cise of animal magnetism; in all such coses, thero is o transmission 
of magnetic fluid, arising from an exercise of the ordinary laws to 
which organic animal nature has been subjected by the great 
AND DENE VOLK NT FIRST CAUSE. 

"The facility of transmitting the animal-magnetic fluid, by an 
operation of the will, requires, tike the exercise of every other 
animal faculty, a little practice to make it perfect. The mind 
should not wander, but the wb^je attention be devoted to the 
operation. I must also obsefve’that, like every other fluid, tliat 
of animal magnetism lias a tendency to equilibrium ; therefore, 
the body containing the greater quantity will part with a portion 
to that which has less. Further: the active governing fluid of 

the murderer's fucr, tu Ills ejes, and mouth, producing every variety of 
expression, from the placid and Jocular to the most ttrrtfie, was so startling 
that nnegcntleiqpn actually fainted, and terror tirovo several from the room. 
Dr. lire expressed the opinion that, but for the sections niudo by the sur¬ 
geons present, vitality might have been restored* * * 


the animal body naturally resides in the blood. When, therefore, 
by an operation of the will, the direction of the fluid to a nerve 
is followed by muscular action, tiie sumo operation of the will 
has simultaneously charged with an excess of blood the vessels 
belonging to that nerve,—for every nerve, however minute, has 
an artery and a vein,—or, more properly speaking, it has charged 
the vessels attached to the numerous nerves, or ramifications of 
nerves, which are united to each bmicli of muscle. It follows, 
therefore, that a phjegmatic individual, however robust, is less 
charged with the magnetic fluid, and therefore less qualified to 
magnetise, than one of sanguineous temperament. 1 will illus¬ 
trate this. Feel ray hand." 

Wc did so : the doctor’s hand was at the ordinary temperature 
of that, of a man in health. A few moments after, he desired 
us to feel it again: it was in a burning heat, as if of strong fever. 

" I am,” said he, “ of excessively sanguineous temperament, 
and therefore a good magnetiscr. The first time you felt my 
hand, it was in its normal condition ; tiie second time it was 
acted upon by my will to magnetise, and the vessels were there¬ 
fore filled with an excess of blood: hence its high temperature. 
No doubt, in the contact, you received from me a portion 'of 
magnetic fluid. 

"As 1 continue my explanation, you will naturally perceive 
that the science of medicine may gather many iinportunt advan¬ 
tages from the agency of anitnal magnetism. I confess to you, 
that, although in my practice I derive great assistance from the 
use of this agent, 1 am but an infant in knowledge of tiie results 
that 1 anticipate, when its separation from the monstrous lies 
with which it is now yoked shall have dispelled the prejudice 
that, like n thick mist, conceals it for a time from the attention 
of tiie learned, 

" One of the most singular effects of animal mngnelism is that 
of magnetic sleep. This is a sort of lethargic condition, arising 
from pressure on the brain, caused by an excess of magnetic 
fluid communicated by a transmission to that organ. The 
lethargy thus induced sn strongly resembles sleep, as not only 
to afford rest under bodily iatigue, but to leave the mind unfet¬ 
tered to a certain limited extent. 1 am not, however, prepared 
to say that dreams ever occur during this kind of sleep, because I 
have never yet met au individual, even one who, whilst under its 
influence, had replied to questions, who retained the slightest 
recollection of having dreamed. You appear surprised at my 
allusion to answering questions ; hut of this you may be asuured, 
that most, if not all, individuals who, in natural sleep, have an 
idiosyncratic propensity to sonmiloinience, will reply to questions 
when under the influence* of mugnctic sleep, although 1 know no 
instance of any such magnetised sleeper being the first to speak. 
The faculty of speaking must he excited. I may add, that us the 
uction of the mental organs, which may correspond with the 
phrenological developments, is irf great measure suspended, the 
sleeper who speaks unconsciously will nlwuys utter the truth. 
Such a faculty would prove a terrible engine for the discovery of 
personal crime. God forbid that it should ever be applied to such 
a purpose ! the evils to which it might lead would bo incalcula¬ 
bly greater than any good it could afford. 

" Mcxmcr certainly discovered magnetic sleep, hut made do use 
of the discovery. His pupil, Puysegur, having found idiosyncratic 
somniloquence under the magnetic action, invented somnambulism, 
and brought to light the alleged marvels of that condition, lie 
was ignorant, weak-minded, and credulous; hut not more so, per¬ 
haps ilun ‘hose of my professional brethren who are now pursuing 
the snii.e illusory course. 

"Magnetic sleep is very easily communicated by any individual 
who has practised the transmission of the magnetic fluid. I need 
scarcely observe, that such transmission cannot take place even at 
the distance of a few feet, except by means of a conductor at < 
proper temperature,—a thing not easily obtained. The operator 
musA, therefore, be near, and his fingers within half an inch of the 
patient’s skin, if not in contact. Further, the electric circle is 
necessary. A great number of individuals of both sexes* utterly 
ignorant of the real nature of animal magnetism, produce this 
mugnctic sleep, and are able to do so upon persons even uncon¬ 
scious of being the objects of magnetic acticyi. This faculty is, 
like a medicinal poison, dangerous in the hands of the ignorant or 

unprincipled. . , • „ . . , 

"In my practice, I have obtained manjrbeneficial resu,.■, from 
magnetic sleep. I may mention two severe case* of the riost 
distressing hysterical or uterine affection, which have occurred 
withiu the last six months. One patient wis fourteen years of 
it 2 
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age; the other fifteen. Goth cases had resisted oil medical treat¬ 
ment. Four hours of magnetic sleep each day cured these young 
persons in n few weeks; the colour of their complexion was 
restored, their appetite returned, and they now enjoy the most 
robust health. In hundreds of cases, I have produced, by similar 
means, healthy action in females of all ages between sixteen and 
forty-five, upou whom the use of the most powerful emmena- 
gogues had made no impression. In ordinary hysteria, which is 
peculiar to females, and also in many nervous complaints to which 
men are subject, I find magnetic sleep a very successful and admi¬ 
rable agent. I cannot explain to you the specific action of mag¬ 
netism in any of the cases I have described, nor indeed in any 
other, because I know it not: I only state the facts I have 
witnessed, leaving the discovery of such action to more able heads 
than mine. 1 have always found the insoumoleucc arising from 
acute and from chronic disease, or from uuy other cause, yield to 
the magnetic action; and, by this agent, I have obtained refreshing 
rest for patients who otherwise would have had Done. I employed 
this power upon yourself during your late severe attack, and the 
sleep from which you derived so much benefit was magnetic. If 
you remember, I always came to awaken you, having given strict 
injunctions to the nurse that you should not be disturbed! -You 
always slept from the time I left you at night until I returned in 
the morning,—and that, too, without the dangerous use of 
sedatives.* 

“ I have told you that the lethargy, or sleep of animal magnetism, 
is produced by an excess of the fluid pressing upon the brain. It 
follows, therefore, that to put an end to such a condition, its cause 
must be removed by extracting the excess of fluid. This leads us 
to the following corollary : if the magnetic fluid can be communi¬ 
cated at will, it can also be withdrawn at will,—a very important 
point, as you will presently perceive. You are aware that the 
nerves are the sole organs of sensation, or feeling,—a property 
which they derive, not from their constituent matter, but from 
their being formed to receive, and from their actually receiving, 
by means of an action of the brain, a portion of the nervous or 
magnetic fluid, by which sensation is imparted. You know also 
that muscular action, both voluntary and involuntary, arisea from 
precisely the same cause, the action of the brain which directs the 
fluid to the nerves. You further know that pressure upon the 
brain prevents that organ from sending the fluid to the nerves; 
and that paralysis is the consequence, because the nerves 
corresponding with the part under pressure lose their property of 
sensation and of action. Now, although the pressure of a subtle, 
imponderable fluid like the animal-magnetic, be cot sufficient to 
cause paralysis, nevertheless; it suspends volition, and causes a 
temporary cessation of all muscular motion except the involuntary 
motion of the vital organs, necessary to carry on life. The limbs 
of the sleeper become powerless, and the respiration—added to 
the talking, where it occursv-is alone indicative of life. Do 
you not think that, under such circumstances, the nervous or mag¬ 
netic fluid that remains, might he extracted from any particular 
nerves, and the muscles and their appendages to which such nerves 
communicate feeling, he thereby deprived altogether of sensation ? 
That this has been done, is beyond doubt. There are several well- 
authenticated cases on record; among them is that of a lady who, 
under magnetic sleep, and partially deprived of sensation in the 
manner I have described, underwent excision of a cancer from her 
breast, without being sensible of the operation. I will introduce 
you this very day to a retired officer of rank in our navy,—a 
veteran ‘ of a hundred battles,’ and one whose word cannot be 
doubted. Dreading the consequence of the extraction of a dan¬ 
gerous splinter from his knee, he deferred it from time to time. 
Being advised to submit to the operation whilst unijor the influence 
of magnetic sleep, the limb being deprived of sensation by, the 
jnngnetisor, he ridiculed the thing as impossible. The importuni¬ 
ties of his family, however, prevailed, and he consented to undergo 
the extraction in the manner described. He will inform you, that 
he not only felt no pain, but was wholly unconscious of what was 
passing.t 

‘ ‘ On individuals not asleep, the magnetic fluid haa various kinds 
of action, arising, no doubt, from idiocratic causes. In aome 1 
have produced sickness and vomiting; in others, griping pains and 
catharsis. In some 1 , 1 have assuaged pains in different parts of the 

body; in others I have caused pains, and even syncope. Applied 

— - - ■ <- 

* This was strictly true; and wo were more than once surprised that the 
doctor should so frequently find us asleep. 

t Wo sow this officer, wbe himself related to us the particulars of his 
case, which were perfectly corroborative of the doetor's s ta temen t. 


to a patient tn r one way, its effect may be beneficial; applied in 
another way it may have an opposite result Facts and experience 
should be the only guides to a medical man in its application, and 
these guides must themselves be governed by correct judgment. 
I frequently cure nervous head-ache by transmitting the fluid 
through the ends of my fingers, as I have cured it also by a trans¬ 
mission of the common electric fluid through a metallic point. I 
often put a atop to tooth-ache by touching the diseased tootli with 
my finger. In this case, no Houbt, the magnetic fluid appeasea 
the exacerbation of the nerve caused by contact with the air. But 
I will show you a variety of effects from the magnetic action, if 
you will devote a few weeks to the subject. You shall see my 
patients, not one of whom is conscious of being magnetised. 
Many of them would ridicule the idea of such a thing, and fancy 
that I was jesting if I told them the truth. Whenever, therefore, 
you see me lay one hand on the head and the olher r on the chest, 
or when I place both hands on any other part of a patient’s 
person, pray observe the result.” 

M. de L- ceased speaking. It is sufficient to add, that he 

convinced us of the truth of his theory by examples, to the evi¬ 
dence of which we should have been insane had we not yielded. 
It is quite impossible for us here to give a statement of cases;— 
these would fill a volume. It is also unnecessary ; for, as we have 
explained in a former article, we do not pretend to teach animal 
magnetism ; though we must, with candour, admit that, in writing 
for the information, and to satisfy the curiosity of the general 
reader, we have a lurking hope that the slight sketch we have 
given may induce some men of genius to investigate the subject, 
and examine the true character of animal magnetism as a new and 
useful branch of physiological science. 

[In concluding this scries of papers on Animal Maunstibm, wc wish to 
remind our renders of what has been accomplished In them, and to inform 
them liow far wo are to bo considered responsible for tbo speculations 
advanced In the present paper. In the first three pnpers, our able and 
Intelligent correspondent gave a brief sketch of tho history of Animal 
Magnetism; In the fourth, he gave the results of his own personal expe¬ 
rience, which ended In his conversion to a belief that there it a maonktic 
fluid ; and, In the present and concluding paper, he Illustrates his belief 
by an attompt to elucidate it eoientifically. Ills conclusions are—1. Mag¬ 
netism is probably ono of tho modified forms of electricity. 2. Animal 
magnetism la simply electricity existing In warm-blooded animals. And 
3. That this electricity may be communicuted or withdrawn by an exertion 
of the will, and that therefore it is possible to make it a powerful subser¬ 
vient agent In tbo cure of disease. Wo leave tbeso conclusions, especially 
the last ono, to tho consideration of our readers: not without a four that 
some of them, liko ourselves, may incline to be sceptical, in spite oven of 
tho eloquent enthusiasm of our correspondent. Wo, however, cordially 
concur In tho recommendation with which he concludes this paper. 

15d. Lond. Sat. Journal.] 


THE MAID OF ALL WORK’S HOLIDAY. 

When Mary gets leave to go ou^for the day, she not only 
leaves her “place,” in the sense of quitting for a time the scene 
of her labours, but she literally leaves “Mary” behind, and 
becomes a kind of “ Miss.” She is elevated in the scale of society. 
She holds out the “ flag and sign ’’ of gentility in the form of a 
white pocket-handkerchief, which she carries in her right hand; 
and assumes a degree of oriental splendour iu the shawl which 
depends from her left arm. Her feet an<F ancles display the step 
of temporary promotion from black worsted to white cotton. Her 
shoe-strings and her bonnet-ribands are crisp with their newness. 
But tho "prime touch of all is to be seen in her gloves, which are 
of white silk. - And joy it is to poor Mary to sit for once at a tea- 
table in assurance of being undiaturbed by miasus’s hell. She is 
qow her own missus, and a belle into the bargain ; and her laugh¬ 
ing little clapper goes on at a delectable rate in ringing the changes 
of family gossip; and how the Catcher’s young man always wants 
to put his nasty greasy bands upon tier whenever missus sends her 
to market; ana one of the young gentlemen who visits her young 
master had the “imperance” to speak to her in the street, not 
recognising her in her holiday costume; and then she laughs her¬ 
self to fits iu thinking “ liow stupid to be sure he did look ” when 
she told him of ,Jiia blunder; and then, having enjoyed herself 
thoroughly, she returns home, and dreams that she and the butcher’s 
man have made a 1 match of it after all.— Prater'a Magazine, Jan. 
1839 - 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS RESPECTING PHOTOGENIC 
DRAWING. 

Sincb we last noticed thii new art, which has 80 itrongly 
attracted public attention, many experimcnti have been made, 
attended with the moat gratifying results. It is evident that this 
art is destined to take S very high rank; and the ease with which 
copies of any design may be multiplied, without the intervention 
of a press and the necessity of great care and skill in the printer, 
as iu engraving and lithography, will probably soon render it the 
favourite medium for the circulation of drawings. It remains, 
however, for us to explain how this multiplication of one design 
can be attained, as hitherto we have only described the process of 
obtaining a representation of any particular object. 

To understand the means by which this is effected, it must be 
borne in mind that the whole Burface of the prepared paper, if ex¬ 
posed to the light, will in a short time change from white to a deep 
violet, and, if very sensitive, nearly black ; but if any opaque sub¬ 
stance be interposed between the paper and the light, the portion 
so covered remains white, while all around it is coloured. Thus a 
white outline of whatever was desired to be represented was 
obtained, and in copyiug a print by this means a double opera¬ 
tion was necessary; for in the first instance it was completely 
reversed, all the dark parts of the print being white in the draw¬ 
ing, and vice versi, and it became necessary to obtain a transposed 
impression of the reversed drawing, to produce a correct copy of 
the print. In Mr. Talbot’s first communication to the Royal 
Society, he omitted to state the means which he had used to 
procure accurately shaded drawings aud dark outlines, and to 
multiply impressions of the same design j but the researches of 
artists soon led them to the method necessary to obtain these 
results. This circumstance has led to an unpleasant altercation 
between Mr. Wilmore, an engraver, and Mr. Talbot, as to their 
respective claims to the merit of this application. It seems very 
evident that both may “ divide the crown?” and we are sorry that 
any such dispute should have taken place. As we are not at all 
desirous of making onr pages the arena of strife, we shall pass 
over the subject, and proceed to describe the process. 

The desired effect is obtained by the medium of a glass plate, 
which in Mr. Talbot’s process is smeared over with a solution of 
resin in turpentine, and, when half dry, held over the smoke of a 
candle, by which a dark ground, which will not rub off, is procured. 
Upon this a design is traced with a needle, leaving the glass 
transparent, and on the application of prepared paper a very 
perfect copy is procured, every line which the needle haa traced 
being represented by a dark liue on the paper. Mr. Talbot has 
also employed paintings on glass, executed “with transparent 
varnish of different colours, which, by the action of light, produce 
as many shadowy tinta upon the resulting image. The blue colour 
gives a dark shade, the # yellow, red, &c., &c., various feebler ones.’’ 
A strong outline is given by the use of the needle, and drawings 
obtained by this process bear a strong resemblance to mezzotinto 
engravings. * 

Mr. Hav^Jl, the distinguished painter, has made use of a dif¬ 
ferent process, productive of nearly the same results, but admitting 
of greater facility in producing effect He published an accoidit 
of his mode of process in the Library Gazette of the 30th March, 
from which we transcribe it. 

11 My first attempt was a transfer of a powerful etching, by 
Rembrandt, of an old man reading; and instead of a bright face 
with black hair, I had a black face wfth white hair, white eyes, 
white nostrils, white mouth, Ac., &c.; and I soon discovered the 
impossibility -of getting any resemblance to the power of the 
original by a second transfer. Still there was the power, of/he 


new delineation before me j and to remedy It* defects I applied It 
to a new process altogether, to produce the true lights and 
shadows in their right plaees. A square of thin gkus was placed 
over the well-known etching, of 1 Faust conjuring Mephle- 
tophiles to appear in the form of a bright star.’ I then painted 
on the high lights with thick white lead, mixed with copal varnish, 
and sugar of lead, to make it dry quickly; dor the half-tinta 
made the white less‘opaque with the varnish, and graduated the 
tints off into the glass for the deep shadows. I allowed this to 
dry, aud the following day (February 27th) retouched the whole, 
by removing, with the point of a knife, the white ground, to repre¬ 
sent the dark etched lines of the original. The glass thus painted, 
when placed upon black paper, looked like a powerful mezzotinto 
engraving. I placed a sheet of prepared paper upon the painted 
surface; and, to make the contact perfect, put three layers of 
flannel at the back, and tied the whole down to a board. There 
happened to be a bright aun, and, in ten minutes, the parts of the 
gloss exposed had made a deep purplish Mark on the piper. On 
removing the glass, I had a tolerably good impression, but the 
hulf-tints had absorbed too much of the violet ray. I immediately 
painted the parts over with black on the other side of the glasa, 
which answers to the practice of engravers in stopping out, when 
a plate is bitten in too fast by tho acid. This may be wiped off, 
renewed, or suffered ft remain, at pleasure. 

“ There is no advantage in letting the glass remain too long in 
the light, as it deepens the middle tints, and does not blacken th#>- 
shadows in the same proportion. The fixation with salt entirely 
failed; with the iodide of potassium, succeeded very well. The 
effect of the drawing may be heightened at pleasure, by touching 
the lights with strong iodide of potassium, and the darks with a 
strong solution of the nitrate of silver, dropped upon tin with a 
camel’s-hair pencil: this instantly turns black. With these the 
drawing may be invigorated; and the whole will resemble a mezzo¬ 
tinto print, or a rich sepia drawing." 

It requires the experienced hand of an artist to produce effect* 
by this process; but the power of etching outlines on glass 1* 
more easily acquired, and can be applied with facility to obtaining 
copies of writings, as well as drawings, and may be not unsuccess¬ 
fully adopted for circulars, Ac. 

The English process lias been declared by M. Daguerre to be 
totally different.from that practised by him, and it appears to be 
tbe case, since the accounts given of it represent the drawings 
obtained in the camera as at once giving figures, correctly shaded,— 
a result which cqn only be obtained with us by a double operation, 
or the use of shaded glass. M. Daguerre has, however, given no 
further description of thlk process, nor have we any accounts of 
farther experiments upon it in France. His recent heavy mis¬ 
fortune in the loss of the Diorama by fire, has probably prevented 
him from giving attention to the “ Doguerotype.” 

Mr. Talbot has communicated to the Royal Society a new re¬ 
cipe for the preparation of sensitive paper. It is as follows s— 

“ Take good writing-paper, and wash it over with nitrate of ailver | 
then with bromide of potassium; and afterwards again with 
nitrate of silver; drying it at tho fire between each operation.” 
Thft paper is fonnd to be exceedingly sensitive to weak ligkt, 
changing its colour from pale yellow to green and deep purple 
with extreme rapidity ; but it does not appear to be preferable to 
the paper prepared by the former process, as the Impression is 
ssid to be less deep; of this, however, we liAe not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of satisfying ourselves. It may, j^owever, be found ex¬ 
tremely useful when a strong light cannotfte commanded. 

We observe that boxes fitted up with every requisite for tho 
exercise of the photogenic art, are advertised by Messrs. Ackermans 
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of the Strand, and that prepared paper may be obtained at the 
shops of various opticians; but, for the benefit of those who are 
desirous of preparing the paper themselves, we will transcribe the 
proportions stated to be the best, as given by Mr. C. Toogood 
Downing, in a communication to the Literary Gazette, calculated 
upon the known chemical qualities of the materials. 

For the first process of Mr. Talbot: thirty grains of nitrate of 
silver, ten grains of common salt, and twenty-nine and a half of 
Iodide of potassium (the best medium for fixing the drawing), to 
the ounce of water. 

If bromide of potassium be employed, as in Mr. Talbot’s late 
process, the proportion should be twenty-one grains nearly to the 
ounce of water. 

If hydro-sulphate of soda is used for fixing the shadow, instead 
of iodide of potassium, no definite proportion need be observed, 
as it acts in a peculiar manner upon the unblackened chloride. 

We have now brought our account of this new art up to the 
present time, and have mentioned every fact of importance already 
made public. There is every reason to believe that its application 
will become very extensive, and that new facts in relation to it 
will be discovered. We regard the subject as one of great import¬ 
ance, and shall from time to time communicate all the intelligence 
we can gather concerning it to our readers. 

. . - . - . —. — . .» 

JACQUERIE AMONG THE ANCIENT GAULS. 

The first exploit of Maximinn, though it is mentioned in a few 
words by our imperfect writers, deserves, from its singularity, to 
be recorded in a history of human manners. He suppressed the 
peasants of Gaul, who, under the appellation of Bagandm, had 
risen in general insurrection,—very similar to those which, in the 
fourteenth century, successively afflicted both France and England. 
It should seem that very many of those institutions referred, by 
an easy solution, to the feudal system, are derived from the 
Celtic barbarians. When Ctcsar subdued the Gauls, that great 
nation was already divided into three orders of men—the clergy, 
the nobility, and the common people. The first governed by 
superstition, the second by arms, but the third and last was not of 
any weight or account in the public councils. It was very natural 
for the plebeians, oppressed by debt, or apprehensive of injuries, 
to implore the protection of some powerful chief, who uoquired 
over their persons and property*lhe same absolute right as, among 
the Greeks and Romans, a master exercised over his slaves. The 
greatest part of the nation was gradually reduced into a state of 
servitude, compelled to perpetual labour on the estates of the 
Gallic nobles, and confined to the soil, either by the real weight of 
fetters, or by the no less cruel and forcible restraints of the laws. 
During the long series of troubles which agitated Gaul, from the 
reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian, the condition of these 
servile peasants was peculiarly miserable, and they experienced at 
once the complicated tyranny of their masters, of the barbarians, 
of the soldiers, and of the officers of the revenuo. 

Their patience was at Inst provoked into despair : on every side 
they rose in multitudes, armed with rustic weapons,, and with irre¬ 
sistible fury. The ploughman berame a foot soldier, the sliephtrd 
mounted on horseback,—the deserted villages and open towns 
were abandoned to the flames,—and the ravages of the peasants 
equalled those of the fiercest barbarians. They asserted the 
natural rights of men, but they asserted those rights with the ibost 
savage cruelty. The Gallic nobles, justly dreading their revenge, 
took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled from the wild scene of 
anarchy. The peasants reigned without control, and two of their 
most daring leaders had the folly and rashness to assume the 
imperial ornaments.' Their power soon expired at the approach 
of the legions. The strength of union and discipline obtained an 
easy victory over n licentious and divided multitude. A severe 
retaliation was inflicted on the peasants who were found in arms; 
the affrighted remnant returned to their respective habitations, 
and their unsuccessful effort for freedom served only to confirm 
their slavery_ Gibbon. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

Next to that pure and holy affection which a mother bears to 
her child, must that be ranked which subsists between the chil¬ 
dren of the same parents, the brothers and sisters of a family, 
when the feelings bubble up from the fountain of the heart un¬ 
tainted and pure. I do not mean to say that this affection is of 
the same class with the maternal one—that it springs spontaneously 
—that it is to be found pure in uncivilized and uncultivated man. 
No, it requires a moral process to purify it; and intellect and 
taste must be thrown in, to give that sweetness to the stream, 
which makes domestic happiness so refreshing. But when bro¬ 
thers and sisters, thus taught to love one another, can also regard 
each as bound to each by more than merely natural ties— 1 * knit 
together in love for the truth’s sake” —then the family becomes 
a Bethel, and the Spirit of Love dwelleth in the midst of it. 

The touching story in the Gospel, where the Redeemer of the 
world visits and loves 11 Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus,” 
beautifully exemplifies these remarks. We are not told of their 
parents: doubtless they were dead, gathered to that all but 
immortal slumber which comes over the faculties of man, and from 
which he shall not awake until the sound of the trumpet, “ waxing 
louder and louder.” shall peal into the deepest caverns of earth 
and sea, and assemble all— all —the millions of our race, “ from 
Adam to bis youngest bom,” around the great Arbiter. This 
was, perhaps, one of the reasons why He stept aside, as it were, in 
his probation, and tarried for a season in the orphan household. 
How completely does such a scene in his history prove him to be 
“ bone of our bone, and flesh of our fleshevery fibre, every 
feeling, in nice and exquisite sympathy with us ; until manhood, 
unable to master its emotions, dissolved into tears at a brother’s 
grave 1 

Such a family I am now about to describe, bearing in many 
striking and singular points a near resemblance to the family of 
Bethany. They were three in number—two sisters and a brother; 
their parents were dead, not indeed without leaving them as much 
of this world’s goods as renders life a double blessing, but they 
died infinitely happier in the conviction that their children were 
11 rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which God hath provided 
for those that love him.” So high was the mother’s joy at the 
thought of all her children constituting a portion of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, that she held up her hands in her expiring 
moments, saying, “ Lord, let now thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes liuve doubly seen thy salvation !’’ 

Isabella, the elder sister, was an active-minded girl; probably, 
having been early under the necessity of taking the management 
of household affairs, her education had given her character that 
activity which marked her; yet she must have been naturally of 
an energetic turn. To a stranger ber air might have appeared dis¬ 
tant, and her manner sharper than beseems the sex ; yet to those 
who were intimate with her, she was known to possess a heart 
feelingly alive to ail the charities of life, and a mind devoted to her 
God. The younger sister was more interesting in her appearance, 
but deficient in those mental qualities which so strikingly charac¬ 
terised Isabella. Nevertheless, she had the good sense—I may 
say, the grace —to look up to her sister as her superior; and to 
love ber with the mingled affection which one might bear to a 
mother, a sister, and a Christian. Tbeir only rivalry was in the 
path of duty, and they were not ashamed to hold frequent converse 
with each other on their everlasting prospects. 

But the brother, how shall I describe him ? With an intelligent 
mind, stored by an extensive though miscellaneous reading with a 
general knowledge, possessing a kind heart and n frank disposition, 
honourable in all his actions, and ignorant of the world and much 
of its depravity, he was yet a danyemus character. Dangerous! 
was he not a Christian man, one whose mental and moral qualifi¬ 
cations entitled him to the esteem of all with whom-he came in con¬ 
tact ? Yes | but he was under the influence of sensation to an 
extreme degree; he was one of those who can attain such a stand¬ 
ing in Christianity as to appear to an observer so spiritually bright, 
so determined on the side of God and godliness, so nervously scru¬ 
pulous as to all that conoerns consistency of character, that no man 
could possibly doubt that he would ever, by a revulsion of feeling, 
descend from his elevated position. *' Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel," was writ'.en upon him ; every effort of his mind 
was like each wave of the flowing tide, sparkling in the sun-beam, 
until it breaks upoil the shore, and dies away into foam. Alas! too 
many of such characters, even while they abhor the name of hypo* 
crite, become a disgrace to Christianity I 

The two sisters loved their broth?* with all the ardour which 
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nature and grace inspire, when their united voices chord within the 
bosom. A sarcastic observer of human weaknesses and foibles 
might have indulged in a sardonic grin at the doating attachment 
which they manifested towards their brother i be might have 
laughed his petty, nay, his spiteful, laugh, at the electric effect 
which the mention of his name produced upon them. Lot these 
sneerers laugh away. They dwell but in the outer court of tlio 
temple of the feeling/; they cannot enter its “holy of holies," and 
bow before nature in her sacred* chamber; they know not “ the 
untrodden ways beside tho spring of love," neither can they taste 
of the cup which is full and overflowing with the pure waters of 
love and peace. If a stranger talked of the worth and talent of 
Erasmus, the full, dark eye of the younger sister would expand 
with a brilliancy as mild and radiant as ever streamed from under 
the eyelids of human being, and her countenance would lighten 
with a smile moro glorious, more refreshing to tho lover of 
unaffected simplicity, than the light of the harvest moon, when she 
walks in her brightness over the face of heaven. Isabella’s tempe¬ 
rament did not permit her changing feelings to appear so obvious 
In her manner; she was one of those who can control and conceal 
what is felt. Nevertheless, her pleasurable emotions were also 
easily excited when her brother's name was the theme of admira¬ 
tion, and there was no way in which a flatterer could sooner over¬ 
come her good sense than by dilating upon bis accomplishments 
and virtues. 

And he was worthy. No brother could be more kind, more 
affectionate, more devoted; the simplest act of courtesy was ren¬ 
dered more courteous by its manner ; in the very tone of his voice, 
as he regularly bade them “good night," before retiring to rest, 
there was a richness and a fulness which indicated fervour of affec¬ 
tion. In their dwelling there was light and peace; and the two 
sisters would often embrace each other in tho fulness of joy, 
thanking the God of mercy, who, though he had taken the parents 
away, had yet left them such a brother. 

But Erasmus walked not in his uprightness. There met him 
on his way, first, “ the pride of life," then “the lust of the eye,” 
and behind them, masked, “false though fair," came “the lust 
of the flesh," and he bowed his head and worshipped them. 
If angels strike their golden harps, and chauut anew the anthem of 
salvation over every child of mortality who passes from “ death to 
life," how must they veil their faces in sorrow, when one retumeth 
from life to death! The sonl dies again; it becomes a fearful 
spectacle to men, and the body is its sspulchre; and the depraved 
and excited passions me worse than a Roman guard, to watch that 
no friendly remembrance of God's love and mercy, no “ repentance 
that needeth not to be repented of,” may come to steal him away, 
in the vain hope, that they are sleeping ! Oh, ye who are yet in 
the freshness of your first love, may ye never have your feelings 
excoriated, may you never approach so near the fire of pihallowed 
passion as to he scorched by its power ! They who are laid down 
in the tomb of the backslider, are bound hand and fool in their 
gravc-clothes, and are never again able to arise, until He 
pronounces the magic words, “ Come forth 1" and turning round to 
the Christian frieuds who arc gazing with wonder and compassion, 
bids them, “ Loose them, and let them go 1" 

Isabella and Helen marvelled exceedingly at the change in their 
brother’s conduct, and their love blinded them as to its cause, 
until Isabella, who, though ignorant of the ways of the world, was 
sharp and shrewd, discovered it. Formerly these children of 
alfectiou knew each other’s movements and occupations freely and 
unreservedly; all their little pleasures were in common, and an 
angry or a fretful lqok seldom veiled their countenances. Now, 
Erasmus threw over his outgoings and incomings an air of mystery 
andconceulment, resisted kindly inquiry with petulance, and shut 
his heart to those rays of affection winch once expanded its 
blossom-leaves, and gave them freshness and colouring. In the 
early moments of his backsliding, conscience occasionally smote 
him, and he would return to weep, and ask his sisters’forgiveness, 
and then go out to sin again I l once thought of tracing him in 
his downward course, and presenting it to the reader’s eye; to 
show how gradually the qpnacience becomes “ seared as with a 
hot iron," and to warn the young Christian of the danger of 
listening to the voice of the “charmer,’’ when he would seduce 
him from the path of duty. But it is a delicate and a difficult 
thing to do. It Is exceedingly difficult to describe ccenes which 
border upon those things “ of which it i* s shame even to speak," 
without their having a tendency to injure a delicate mind, and to 
pain a tender conscience. Let me, therefore, tench them nob It 
to sufficient to know that a departure froth purity turned that 


happy threshold into a desolate and dreary abode ; and the sisters 
mourned for their brother, and refused to be comforted— became 
he tea* not. 

Months passed away, and Erasmus was still in the prison of 
his passions; at times be struggled to escape, but his efforts were 
never crowned with success, because never attempted in the right 
way. They were the fitful struggles of disgust, and mortifioatiou, 
and pride, and alarm; while that hearty determination, utterly 
and totally to forsake sin, was wanting. One Sunday he strolled 
into a well-known tond well-frequented chapel, when a favourite 
hymn of his sisters' was being sung, and sung«to the very tune 
which they most admired. Memory at once flew over the gulf 
which sin had created in his Christian course, and, as he lookad 
back across the blackness and darkness of the chasm, he saw a 
sunny spot, where he had once “ laid himself down in peace, tor 
the Lord sustained him." He arose, and walked out of that 
house of worship, for its atmosphere was too ethereal for those 
living thoughts of horror and remorse which gnawed him within. 
And, as he walked along, the words of the hymn rang in his mind, 
and durk clouds gntliered, and thunders rolled, for conscience WM 
enjoying an hour of triumph. 

A low, plaintive voice, soliciting charily, attracted the attention 
of Erasmus. It was a female's, whoso countenance seemed to 
say, “Disease and poverty have worked their will with met 
Even iu this region of probation, suffering, the child of sin, hath 
blasted me with her touch!’’ lie looked again, and there ap¬ 
peared something in her look and manner very different from 
that of those shameless and wretched beings, whoso souls are, 
as it were, petrified in their bodies. “ Poor creature I ” be thought, 
“ thou hast, perhaps, been exposed to unavoidable misery, while 
ail my suffering proceeds from myself /” At the impulse of the 
moment, he emptied into the beggar's hand the contents of his 
purse, which consisted of a little loose silver ; and, as he walked 
away amid a shower of extravagant blessings, pride whispered 
the benediction of complacency in his ear. It grew upon him 
insensibly that he had laid an acceptable offering on the altar of 
universal charity, and that am. goodness had not departed from 
him : he looked up to heaven, aud vowed to the great God that be 
would no louger grieve him, but from henceforth walk in his ways, 
aud keep his statutes for evermore. Little did Erasmus dream 
that he was, in effect, holding out, as it were, a bribe to the good¬ 
ness of God to return and take possession of his heart; and that it 
might be said to hitu, as it was said to one of old, “ Thy money 
perish with thee!’’ 

Returning home to seal with his sisters, by tho sacrament of 
affectionate coufession and forgiveness, the vow he had made to 
God, he was met by a few gay companions, with whom he had 
grown familiar. They urged him to accompany them in their 
walk, and lie consented, determining to preserve a gravity of 
aspect aud seriousucss of conversation in consistency with the vow 
which lie had made. But he found it extremely difficult so to 
do; aud, ere he was aware, he waa entrapped into a consent to 
dine with the party. Why need I attempt to describe what 
followed ? Remember, reader, it was the Sabbath day, “ holy of 
the Lord, and honourable;" and marvel that a Christian man 
could spend such a day in such company. Erasmus felt himself 
sinking, and he drowned all thought in additional draughts of 
wine ; and at last gambling was introduced, which absorbed every 
feeling of the soul. This was the guiltiest night that Erasmus 
had ever spent The whole party rushed out about midnight, 
inflamed with liquor, to brawl aud swagger in the streets, and 
enjoy what they esteemed mirth; and the poor fallen and degraded 
professor of Christianity sneaked after them, and, drunk as hs 
was, trembling lest some one among those he met would recognise 
him. After* rambling about till they were tired, they entered on 
of those private gambling-houses which so disgrace large cities ( 
and here Erasmus met the fate of every novice in such scene/ of 
iniquity. He was robbed, plundered, stripped; be tang, danced, 
Mia leaped, affected a careless air and gay attitude ;— in fact, he 
did not need to affect, for ho was delirious, mad, utterly dUd| 
and the delirium did not terminate next day ; for, with one or 
two wild associates, the debauch was prolonged, until nature, out¬ 
raged and exhausted, suffered her perverter to toll prostrate on the 
earth. , , 

As he was passing through the horrible sensations which suc¬ 
ceed a fit of drunkenness, Ids first thought »«• to put an end to 
his existence. Disgraced and beggarM, be could not toce his 
fellow man; and yet he dared to mink of meeting the Hidden 
One of eternity in his own everlasting abiding-place 1 No, no l 
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No self-murderer think* of miitino God. His idea is, (if pride 
and }>assion wilt permit an idea to be formed,) that he will escape 
into some remote comer of creation, and there hide himself from 
creature and from Creator. But another temptation entered the 
mind of Erasmus, and chased out the first. He had squandered 
his substance, and plunged himself in debt. With a fearful 
heart and a tremulous hand, he drew out a bill, to which he 
attached the name of a worthy man, who had been a friend of his 
father's, and was still a friend of the family. It was successful;— 
Erasmus received the money, and thus filled‘the measure of his 
iniquity by forgery! 

His debts were paid; but there remained a tomething behind 
which he could never redeem—a debt which he could never cancel. 
When his fever had cooled down, and he could look calmly at the 
situation in which he had placed himself, he shuddered with 
horror. A prison and a gibbet rose before his eyes; the gay, and 
amiable, and much-loved Erasmus become an object of pity or 
idle curiosity to a rude and gazing mob; and bis sisters—he 
almost leaped at the thought—his sisters! oh, agony, agony! He 
■aw the soft and fair-haired girl, ever hia peculiar favourite, borne 
fainting away from the last parting scene, while she whose firm 
step and unquivering lip betokened strength of nerve and mental 
endurance, wrung liia hand with that expression of unutterable 
Woe which lodgeth within the silent sufferer’s heart. And he 
heard the loud laugh of the scorners, as they assembled at the was¬ 
sail board, and talked of hypocrisy, and imposition, and priestcraft, 
and Christianity, and blessed themselves in their folly; and he 
saw good men hanging their heads abashed, and sighing over 
the fearful fall of one who had given promise of becoming a cedar 
in Lebanon. 

Erasmus arose to fly for ever from his home, his country, and 
hia friends. The stricken deer darts into the concealment of the 
forest, and wota not that the arrow is in its side: we may change 
country and climate—we cannot change the heart! His prepa¬ 
rations, however, did not escape the notice of Isabella, and some 
vague expressions which escaped him roused all her suspicions. 
With her accustomed promptitude and energy, she questioned his 
meaning, and besought him, if there remained in his heart one 
■park of affection, to tell her what lie was about to do. The ap. 
peal was rendered irresistible by the younger sister clasping him 
In her arms, and declaring that where he went there she would go, 
and where he died there she would die: he disengaged himself 
from her grasp, confessed his crime, und with a maniac look 
exclaimed he must fly from them, from happiness, and from God, 
a wanderer and a vagabond upon the face of the earth ! 

A scream burat from Helen ;»but she was recalled to her recol¬ 
lection by the authoritative air of Isabella, who never opened her 
Ups, nor uttered any exclamation either of wonder or of aorrow. 
The support of the family was derived from a legacy, which was 

f aid yearly, but which was to copse at a certain definite period, 
n addition to this, three equal sums of money had been deposited 
In the nutional bank, in their respective names, under the verbal 
condition that they should touch nothing but the interest until 
they were severally settled in life. Erasmus had already squan- ] 
dered his own, and the bill which he had forged amounted to more ; 
than what belonged to both his sisters. lie saw at once what was | 
meant by Isabella, and in passionate language declared he never 
would consent to beggar them, as well ar himself. The tone in 
which she bade him hold his peace confounded him: she quietly 
gathered her mantle about her, commanded him to accompany her, 
and procured the money and the bill ere the forenoon had passed 
over their heads 1 On returning home, she walked deliberately np 
to the fire, and threw the cause ol their terror and alarm into it, 
and, as she watched it blazing, a long convulsive sob escaped her, 
and a few tears trickled down her cheek. Not so Helen. She 
hag remained at home in oil the torturing misery of suspense and 
doubt; and, when she actually saw the fatal document burning, 
ahe looked alternately at brother and aister, and then ran about the 
rooqi in an hysterical exuberance of joy. Then beholding Erasmus 
with his head reclined upon a table, and hearing his groans, she 
ran towards him, and kissed him again and again, telling him, 

“ All it right, aii it right!” The girls had destroyed their only 
meant of independence as to worldly prospects—but they never 
thought of that—they thought of their brother. 

But thia prompt and energetic deed, and the temporal sacrifice j 
of those noble-minded cultures, doubtless saved a brother from 
disgrace, and disentangled his soul from the snares of the de¬ 
stroyer. His future conduct showed that, though the toe gold 
had become dim, it was the precious metal still; fori with heart 


humbled to the Very dust, he returned to the path of duty. A 
series of self-denials, and of kind devoted attachment, proved his 

gratitude to his sisters—what could repay them i _but all their 

cheerfulness could never remove the melancholy which the remem¬ 
brance of his fall had settled down upon his spirit. In spite even 
of himself, it marred his future usefulness, for he became like one 
whose nervous system is destroyed, trembling at every step with 
excessive cautiousness. 

NATIONAL SONGS.* 

We are not going to write an essay on National Song*,—albeit, 
many excellent things have been said, und doubtless many more 
might be said, on that fascinating and not unimportant sub¬ 
ject. We have been too much delighted with those before ua to 
think of those of other lands; nay, we cannot turn to those of 
other times, when we are full of Samuel Lover’s modern “ Songs 
of the Superstitious of Ireland." Many of them are already as 
“ familiar in our mouths as household words —we cannot past 
along the street without encountering 11 Rory O’More;’’ but the 
marriage of music to immortal verse is a union more advantageous 
to the former than the latter. Muaic, whilst it may make poor 
versei tolerable, takes from us the power of that undivided atten¬ 
tion which good poetry deserves, and many a beauty is dimmed by 
its harmonious companion. But we have been gratified in 
perusing the little volume of Songs and Ballads recently published 
by Mr. Lover, We give one, which, though illustrative of a 
German, not au Irish superstition, is a gem. 

“ THE ANGEL’S WIND. 

" There is a German superstition, that, when a sudden silence takes place 
In a company, an angel at that moment makes a circuit among them, and 
Uio first person who breaks the silence Is supposed to have bean touched by 
the wing of the passing seraph. Fur the purposes of poetry, I thought two 
persons preferable to many lu illustrating this very beautiful superstition. 

“ When, by the evening’s quiet light, 

There ait two silent lovers, 

They say, while in such tranquil plight, 

An angel round them hovers; 

And further still old legends tell, 

The first who breaks the silent spell, 

To say a soft and pleasing thing, 

Hath felt the passing angel’s wing. 

“ Thus, a musing minstrel stray’d 

• By the Bummer ocean, 

Gazing on a lovely maid, 

With a bard’s devotion : 

Yet his love he never spoke, 

Till now the silent spell he broke; 

The hidden fire to flame did spring, 

Fauned by the passing angel’s wing ! 

'“1 have loved thee well and long, 

With hope of Heaven’s own making i 
This is not a poet’s song, 

But a true heart's speaking:— 

I will love thee still untired !’ * 

He felt—he spoke—like one inspired; 

The words did from truth's fountain spring, 

Up wakened by the nngel's wing. 

« 

“ Silence o’er the maiden fell, 

• Her beauty lovelier making; 

And by her blush, he knew full well 
The dawn of love wa/bf baking. 

It came like sunshine o'er his heart t 
He felt that they should never part. 

She apoke—and»oh I the lovely thing 
Had felt the passing angel’s wing." 

* Bongs and Ballads, by Samuel Lover. ISmo. London, l&y. Chapman 
and Dill. 
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MISSIONARY AND MERCANTILE VOYAGE TO 
JAPAN AND MALAYSIA. 

Wk have just met with two very interesting volumes,* recently 
published iu America, containing accounts of two expeditions sent 
out by the American house of Oliphant and Co., merchants at 
Canton, with the purpose of ascertaining what could be done to 
open up a commercial and religious intercourse for the United 
States flag with Japan and tKe Malaysian archipelago, one 
chief object being to ascertain the probability of success in esta¬ 
blishing Christian missions in either of these countries. It 
appears that, although the firm are not the recognised agents 
of the American government, yet, in the voyage to the archi¬ 
pelago, they evidently acted in concert with it; since, in the 
instructions delivered to the captain, he Is informed that any 
additions lie might make to nautical knowledge by surveys, &c., 
would be appreciated not only by themselves, but by their govern¬ 
ment : and he is also authorised to promise that a consul should 
be sent to the capital of Borneo (Berni), if desired by the snltan. 
This method of employing private houses in the establishment of 
trade, and the extension of Christianity, would seem not to be 
without its advantages;—it is a mode of communication which 
appears most likely to prevent any jealousy of the interference of 
a foreign power, und to establish a free and amicable intercourse. 
There is, however, no intimation that the plan was successful in 
the present instance; but in regard to the whole of the commer¬ 
cial part of the expedition we are left very much in the dark, the 
information given being chiefly confined to the results of the 
inquiries made with the view of establishing missionary posts, and 
nolices of the natural productions of the places visited. 

We will, in the first place, advert to the voyage of the ship 
Morrison to Japan, which, although not the first in order of time, 
holds the first place in the volumes before us, and was undertaken 
whilst the Ilimmaleh was yet at aea. 

In the early part of the year 1837 it singularly happened, that 
no less than three parties of shipwrecked Japanese were assembled 
togrther at Canton. One of these had been thrown on shore on 
the North-west coast of America, near the river Oregon, and had 
been rescued from the hands of the Indians by the superintendant 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who had Bent them to China, 
where they were received under the roof of Mr. Gutzlaff, the cele¬ 
brated Danish missionary. This party was three in number. A 
second, consisting of six, had been cast away on the island of 
Hainan, and had been brought thence to Canton, under the imme¬ 
diate care of the Hong merchants. The third party, consisting of 
four, arrived at Macao from Manilla, and found a home with their 
countrymen at the house of Mr. Gutzlaff. Their account of them¬ 
selves was, 11 that they had left a port in Satsuma more than two 
years before for Nagasaki; that they had been driven by a typhoon 
on the northern shores of Luzonia, one of the Philippine islands, 
and that they were there seized by men of black skiu and curly 
hair, who carried them into the interior.” There was nothing 
improbable in this story, it being well known that Japanese junks 
have been wrecked before on the same coast, and that there still 
exists a negro, or Papuan race, in the forests and inaccessible 
interior of that beautiful island. These men contrived to escape 
from their savage captors, and, reaching the Spanish settlement 
at Manilla, were conveyed to Macao. 

The presence of these men suggested the idea of attempting to 
open an American trade with Japan, by an expedition undertaken 
for the return of hia subjects to the emneror. The Americans 
had never had any trade with Japan, nnd might therefore plead 
that they were not included in the prohibition, by which the 
European nations formerly trading to Japan were interdicted. 
To show that their intentions were purely peaceful, the vessel was 
disarmed, and Mrs. King, the wife of oue of the partners of the 
firm, who pent as supercargo, consented to accompany her hus¬ 
band. It was a matter of debato whether any Japanese transla¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, and other religious works, should be taken; 
but it was at length determined that nothing of the sort should be 
carried, from the fear of algrceing the religious scruples of the 
people; it was considered that, since religious disputes had been 
the cause of the original banishment of the Europeans, it would 
be most prudent to establish a commercial intimacy on a sure 
footing, before venturing on the subject of religious intercourse. 

* The claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited in 
notes of voyages made In 1837, from Canton, In the smp Morrison and brig 
IHmmsiIeh, under the direction of the owners, i roll. lima New York, 
French; London, Wiley and Putnam. 1899. 1 


Even the Dutch, who enjoy a privileged trade at the aingle port 
of Nagasaki, are strictly prohibited from any propagation, or even 
mention, of religion ; although the Japanese are quite aware that 
theirs is widely different from the Romau Catholic, ut which they 
conceived so great a disgust. 

Tliis voyage ended in complete disappointment. After touch¬ 
ing at Napakiang, the port of Loo-Choo, to take up Mr. Gutzlaff, 
who met them there in the English frigate Raleigh, the Morrison 
| proceeded to the bay of Yeddo, the residence of the emperor, 
which was preferred to Nagasaki, as it was feared that the Dutch 
influence there might be prejudicial. Dropping allchor off Cosims, 
at the entrance of the harbour, they were boarded by some of the 
natives, and the despatches which had been prepared, explaining 
the motives of the visit, were forwarded ; but no other answer 
was returned, save a smart cannonade the next morning, from 
which they had great difficulty in escaping. When they had got 
clear they began to consider what next should be done, as the 
Japanese declined any proposition to put them ashore, except by 
permission of the authorities; as they said, even if they succeeded 
in reaching their own homes, they would be immediately inquired 
after and punished for returning in an illegal manner. They 
recommended that an attempt should be made at Kugbsima, the 
chief port of Satsuma,—the southern division of the islnud of 
Kiusiu,—and the residence of one of the most powerful and least 
dependent of the feudal princes. On their arrival off the port the 
Japanese were sent ashore at their own request, as they enter¬ 
tained an idea that their ill auccess at Yeddo was partly owing to 
their having been kept out of sight. They were received with 
many expressions of kindness and commiseration by the inhabi¬ 
tants, and on their return on bourd, brought one of the village 
officers with them. A packet for the prince was intrusted to this 
dignitary, who promised to forward it immediately. Two of the 
Japanese returned with him, and their account of their adventures 
was taken officially by the village authorities, and promised to be 
forwnrded, together with the packet banded over by Mr. King. 
A pilot was furnished, who led them to an auchorage, and soon 
after a boat came from the villnge, to announce " that a high 
officer would be sent on the following day, and that meantime 
they should be carried to a safer anchorage. When this announce¬ 
ment was made, the packet which hud been sent on shore was 
returned unopened, and unhappily in a wny which made it impos¬ 
sible for Mr. King to refuse to receive it, i. e. without bis 
knowing it.” 

The particular manner in which this return was effected we are 
not informed of, but as its return was unknown, Mr. King deter¬ 
mined to wait till some answer was received. In the course of 
the following day “one coarse rude man, with two sabres (the 
distinguishing mark of a man in office), remarked, in the after¬ 
noon, that wo should not be taken to a better anchorage, and 
that if we wished to trade we mqgt go to Nagasaki. Mr. Gutzluff 
was also told that there were serious disturbances, famines, insur¬ 
rections, &c., in the country, and even at the capital; and that 
Osaca, the third city of the empire, had been burned, by order of 
the government, or of one of the contending parties; circum¬ 
stances that might possibly have influenced the people in their 
reception of the Americans. The day passed over, and no demon¬ 
strations of hostility were made, bat no official communications 
were received. A slight warning was given early next morning 
by a fisherman, who pulled alongside, and told them they had 
better go off,—apparently from the impulse of kind feeling. Soon 
after, canron were brought down and placed on all the heights; 
but the operation was not immediately perceived, as everything 
going on was concealed by screens of striped cloths, such as are 
said by Golownin to be stretched, on great occasion*;, in front of 
tlm Japanese fortresses. A brisk fire was soon opened, and the 
Morrison was obliged again to beat a hasty retreat.. Considering 
it now useless to make auy other attempt at landing hia unfor¬ 
tunate charge, Mr. King directed his course homewards, and the 
Morrison reached Macao, without any further mischance nr any 
occurrence of particular interest. The shipwrecked Japanese 
were afterwards provided for in different services in China. 

Mr. King, considering that, after the repulse of the Morrison, 
no new private American expedition has any cbance of gaining u 
footing in Japan, and that it is an object of importance that such 
should be obtained, proposes that, in case-a remonstrance made 
by a small armed squadron should be disregarded, that one of two 
modes should be adopted, for the purpose of proving to* the 
Japanese that they are powerless against European eoeteion, if it 
be exerted against them. 
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Thu first, ii to intercept and torn back the supplies of rice and 
Ash brought in junks to Yeddo: a project only objectionable from 
the misery it would cause to the people from the fault of their 
rulers. The other is to place a strong guard at Kngfisima, 
the southernmost port of japan, and then proceed to Loo-Choo, 
and the other islands at present in subjection to Japan, and 
declare them independent! a measure which Mr. King considers as 
likely to be productive of the happiest results, and to lead to a 
free communication with, and the great improvement of, all these 
Islands, which are at present in a very impoverished condition, 
the effect of tynfbny and oppression. 

We have been brief in our notice of this voyage, which is 
chiefly carious as an additional instance of the persevering adhe- 
rence of the Japanese government (for the people seem well 
Inclined to strangers) in their singular line of policy. It appears 
very clear that unless some mode of coercion be adopted, it is not 
likely to be abandoned; bat it is a question whether the trouble 
and expense of forcing a trade would remunerate the American, 
or any other government; since Japan is by no means a rich 
country, and her principal export consists of copper, which can be 
procured elsewhere. 

The commercial advantages to be obtained from a safe and free 
communication with the islands of the Malaysian archipelago, 
rich beyond estimation in all the productions of the East, are 
infinitely greater; and the voyage of the Himmaleh, undertaken 
by the same house (Messrs. Oliphant and Co.) in the precedin, 
year, and not completed when the Morrison set sail, had that 
object In view, and was especially directed to missionary purposes. 
The Rev. E. Steevens, a gentleman attached to the American 
mission, and highly esteemed for his talents and character, joined 
the expedition, and, on his lamented death at Singapore, his 
place was supplied by the Rev. James T. Dickenson, also a 
member of the American miasion. G. T. Lay, Esq., “ an accom¬ 
plished Englishman, who had served under Captain Beecbey as 
naturalist to the expedition of the Blossom in 1825 to 1828, and 
had lately come out as agent for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,” also accompanied this expedition. It is from his pen 
that the account of the Himmaleh proceeds; but, although of 
exceeding interest, it does not trace the whole progress of the 
voyage *. In explanation of this it is Ktated in the preface, that 
“ circumstances out of the control of the owners have prevented 
them from adding to Mr. Lay’s missionary and scientific notes 
any of a commercial or nautical character, and consequently there 
is less of value to communicate than was anticipated in the outset 
of the attempt." 

The object of the voyage, o» stated in the instructions given to 
the captain, were to proceed to Singapore, and there take in an 
Investment for trade at Borneo, the ehief city of that island, Bemi, 
being regarded as the port of destination. An examination of the 
coasts of Borneo was recommenced, and the captain was at liberty 
to examine Celebes, and any other places which time would 
permit, their return being necessary by the spring. 

The death of Mr. Steevens at Singapore caused some delay, 
and the Himmaleh did not leave that place till the 30th of Jauuary, 
when their course was directed immediately to Macassar, which 
they reached on the 10th of February, and from whence they did 
not depart till the 6th of March, in consequence of the death of 
some of the seamen, and the difficulty ftf supplying their places 
with Javanese seamen. This place, which is a Dutch settlement, 
is situated at the south-west of Celebes. Its inhabitants, a Malay 
race, have some distinctive marks, which point them out as b 
different tribe from the Bugis, the inhabitants of the Bay of 
Bonin (many of whom are, however, to be found in Macassar), 
and the other tribes, who inhabit the different parts of the island. 
Here, as at other Dutch colonies, the policy has beefi, and still is, 
t<? check ail native improvement, and to reduce the people as low 
as possible, by discouraging their trade; and hence the Macas¬ 
sars, who formerly were a people of some consequence, and 
carried on an active commerce with their neighbours, are' now 
reduced to insignificance. Here, and at the other places touched 
at on the route to Borneo, Mr, Lay and hia companion, Mr. 
Dickenson, made good use of their time in excursions into the 
country, and prooured some interesting information, chiefly as to 

’ 4 ------ 11 - - ■ . ..-— -*--- 

• The remark* on the meteorology, mutlo, and natural history, of the 
countries visited, appended, are very valuable: they are written in a 
delightful manner, and iff/he true spirit of philosophical inquiry. Wo 
regret that they aro so short. We can here only thus briefly refer to them, 
but cannot deny mireolvos the pleasure of making a few extracts from them 
tn some succeeding Numbers. 


soil and climate ;«but at Macassar alone did they meet with any 
encouragement in the distribution of books. They had several in 
the Bugis' dialect, which was read without much difficulty by the 
Macassars, and great eagerness was manifested to obtain them. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on each point of the 
voyage, and we must haateu on to Borneo, the most important 
object, and the most interesting, because leaat known. 

After touching at Tcrnate, a small islantl near lololo, ono of 
the Moluccas, on which there is a Dutch settlement, and where 
Mr. Lay made an arduous ascent to the crater of a volcano, and 
at Zamboanga, a Spanish settlement on the southern side of 
Mindanao, the Himmaleh proceeded to Bemi. 

This place is one of the few of any consequence among all the 
archipelago which is not under foreign domination. It is peopled 
by Malays, who are governed by a sultan, who in his turn is 
governed by his minister; and a very amusing accdunt of the 
audience-chamber is given by Mr. Lay, which we shall tran¬ 
scribe. 

11 A levee was an amusing sight. On one hand yon might see 
the minister, in person a small man, sitting with a demure coun¬ 
tenance at a moat respectful distance, and now and then uttering 
some expressions in a subdued and plaintive strain: ou the other, 
the sultan, with a proud stare mingled with a wild anxiety, who 
felt these soft words to be severe strictures upon his behaviour, 
coming, too, from a man who expected that they should not only 
be felt, but be considered as cautions for regulating his conduct 
in future. He resembled an animal with oue foot iu a trap, who 
would fain change his uneasy position with no less cost than the 
loss of a limb. The minister, to whom we have referred more 
than once, is the chief executive officer in the state. The dis¬ 
tinction between him and the sultan was very concisely made by 
a brother of the latter in conversation with myself and fellow- 
traveller one evening. 'The one speaks, and the other acts.' 
The entire control and management of all public matters are 
placed in the bauds of the latter, who, from the advantage of snch 
a situation when a man of talent, like Muda Ilasim, can enact his 
owu pleasure, and so leave the sultan a mere pompous title, 
surrounded, indeed, with the habiliments of war aud majesty, but 
destitute of any real power or authority." 

The inhabitants are Mahomedans, but their observance of their 
religion is very lax. Their form of government, as is general 
among the Malays, is feudal; and, as each chief prides himself 
ou having a number of hir retainers residing round him for keeping 
up a numerous harem, eaclt “ great house ” is surrounded by a 
cluster of little ones, which gives a very irregular appearance to this 
aqueous city; for, as it is very customary with the Malays, a great 
part of the buildings are erected on piles, over the shallow parts 
of the bay, and this not from want of room on shore, but from 
choice. The sovereign is elective; bat he must belong to one 
particular family, and this mode of succession is, as is natural, 
often productive of serious disturbances. The soil is rich and 
productive, but ill cultivated; pepper, upland rice, and pines, are 
grown on the upland hills, and a good trade once set on foot 
would doubtless soon change the face of the island, and increase 
its products to an immense extent. The fine river on which the 
city stands affords very great facility for communication with the 
interior of this important island, which is three times the size of 
Great Britain, and the introduction of Christianity would, as must 
always be the case, tend materially to humanize the society. Here 
are no strong Mohamedan prejudices to overcome, since, although 
the religion is professed, it is but little reverenced. The abolition 
of polygamy would stand most in the way of the success of the 
missionary. It was, However, encouraging ’io find that no oppo¬ 
sition was made to the introduction of the Scriptures; but, on the 
oontrary, a desire to possess them evinced, even by the prime 
minister, Muda Hasim, who is represented as a man quite in 
advance of his countrymen, and exceedingly desirous of imuroving 
the condition of his countrymen, and introducing among them 
the knowledge of European inventions. But a sudden stop was 

K ut to the landing of a single copy of the Scriptures, or any other 
talay book, by the captain, who.was of opinion that, although 
they might be well received then, yet that the consequence would 
be, that “ he should have his throat cat if he came that way 
another year." 

This is the only intimation we have that the trade at Bemi was 
of a sufficiently encouraging nature to render a second visit advis¬ 
able ; but that a considerable and very profitable commerce may 
be carried on by vessels properly manned and orjncd is very 
certain; the resources of these islands are not yet nude available 
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to one-tenth of the extent a comparative]; snail regular inter¬ 
course would develop. Although the trade of piracy is a de¬ 
lightful amusement to the Malays, who, as is the case with most 
half-civilised nations of a warlike character, think there is no 
dishonour in robbing with the strong hand, yet they are not of a 
daring disposition, and are easily checked by an appearance of 
power. The inhabitants of Berni are already awed by the proxi¬ 
mity of Singapore, afcd have ceased to practise piracy themselves, 
although they still too often Ilford a shelter to others who 
continue it. 

The held now under our notice is a wide one, and deserving of 
great attention, both by the merchant and the missionary, and we 
hope ere long to hear of other voyages in those seas, more deci¬ 
dedly successful (Stan that of the Himmaleb. 

- t - - — — " - - - - 

THE MERRY MONTH OP MAY. 


'• Quern of fresh Flowers, 

Whom vernal stars obey, 

Bring thy warm showers, 

Bring thy genial ray: 

In Nature’s greenest livery ilrest, 

Descend on earth’s expectant breast. 

To earth and hcaren a welcome guest. 

Thou Merry Month or M*v 1 

“ Mark how we meet tboc 
At dawn of dewy day I 
Hark I how we greet thee 
With our roundelay 1 
While all the goodly things that ho 
In earth, and air, and ample sea, 

Arc waking up to welcome thee, 

Thou Merry Month ot> May ! 

“ Flocks on the mountains, 

And bird* upon their spray. 

Tree, turf, and fountains. 

All hold holiday; 

And t.ove—the life of living things,— 

Love waves his torch, and claps his wings, 

And loud and wide thy praises sings. 

Thou Merry Month or May !" 

Bishop Henan. 

Whrn the opening Spring, “ with dewy fingers cold,” has shed 
its morning-light of hope on the coming year, and the succeeding 
sunshine and showers of chequered April have prepared the 
breathing earth for the renewal of its vegetation, then conies the 
consummation of the spring in all its rich freshness, anil the 
Month op May opens wide its portals of clear and glorious light, 
inviting every created being throughout the wide universe of G oils 
dominions to rejoice and be glad. " Rise up, my lore, my fair 
one, and come away. For, Io 1 the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the sing¬ 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land.” As the winter has passed from the face of nature, so 
the winter of the soul has gone from man, and the primeval air of 
Eden seems again to breathe around him, and all creation to glow 
again divinely with the Spirit of the Most High ; and, as that 
“ happy seat” of our first parents was dimmed and marred in its 
purity by sin and disobedience, so the soul of man, redeemed from 
the curse, looks fondly to it* restoration to innocence and happi¬ 
ness in the paradise of “ eternal spring” beyond the skies.* 

May is the springtime of hope nnd promise—the rainbow of the 
reviving year. Campbell, in his address to that " triumphal arch 
of the eky, seye— , 

<• When o’er the green undeluged earth, 
v Heaven’s covenant thuu didst shine, 

How came the world’s grey lathors forth 
To watch thy sacred sign!” , 

And the mental eye, eurrounded at this eeaion with every cheering 
object in nature, to raiee hopeVid encourage aspiration after that 
“ better land,” travels onward In vision to brighter and more 
perennial scenes, and penetrates the rainbow-vell of promise:— 

" Such the glorious vista Faith . 

Opens through the gates i#Death I" 

The glorious Sun—the "god of gladness,” ‘*of this great world 
both eye an d soul,"—now-assumes hie dominion, and, 11 with eur- 

» dcoMoxou's beautiful Sonnet on bpring. • a 


passing glory crowned,” walks forth in hie strength and brightness 
through the fields of air, ami takes his meridian stand in the deep- 
blue vault of heaven; and while hie radiant beams illumine the 
wide concave of the sky, “ the light clouds sublime, spread thin 
and fleecy white,” float gaily in his rays, and set oft'in vivid con¬ 
trast tlie tint and beauty of the " summer heaven’s delicious blue” 
and the purity of the glowing transparent ether. Light airs and 
gentle zephyrs skim over the meadows and fields, woods and hills, 
all mantled in green and decked with blossom, diffusing in soft 
eddies the hreathflig fragrance of the vegetable kingdom. The 
rivers and streams roll joyously on in their channelled course, 
through enamelled plains or craggy deils, with their rising trout 
and salmon, and sailing May-flics; tho lakes reflecting, in “modest 
pride,” and with dimpling wave, the wooded islands studding 
their bosom, and the cottages, woods, and mountains, stretching 
dose along their shores ; while the “ birds on every bough,” or 
passing on hasty wing of business through the air. the lowing 
herds of ranging cattle, and the shrill, intermitted, or drowsy 
notes of the insect tribes, make a mingled harmony to the ear. 
Even Man, laden with his thousand woes, real and imaginary, and 
endowed with his conscious “ knowledge of good and evil,” feela 
the spirit of life animate his inmost heart, and speaks the joy he 
feels, " where nothing strikes his eyu hut Rights of blisa.” 

The month of May was the third of the year of Romulus, nnd 
the fifth of that of Numn and Julius Ciesur, as it remains at present. 
Its name existed at a period long anterior to the time of the foun¬ 
dation of Romo, as the m/ijiti or great month, from the vigour of 
nature at this suason, but was adopted nnd confirmed by Romulus 
in compliment to the majores, or elders, who formed the senators 
of his council; in the same manner us the subsequent month of June 
was named Junius, in allusion to the juniorn or younger subjects, 
who formed thewurriors of his army. < libers suppose it to have been 
originally derived from the goddess Main, the niuther of Mercury, 
or of Maia, the bon/t dea (or good goddess, that is, mother Earth), 
to whom sacrifices were offered on the first of May. liy our Saxon 
ancestors it was termed the tri-miMii mouth, or month in which 
the cows could be milked three times a day, tram the lnxiiriancy 
of the tender juicy grass. The Germans of the present day de¬ 
nominate it the If’uime-Monat, or month of delight and joy. 
The ancients characterised it as “ adorning the earth with flowers,” 
"chequering the fields with varied grass,” and designate it as the 
green and vcidant, the flowery and vernal, the showery and stormy, 
the dewy and fruitful, the bland and luxuriant, the pleasant and 
grateful—the joyous, sprightly, and festive month of May; and 
from tlie prevalence of sunshine, regarded it ns saered to Apollo. 
The English poets and people generally, seem to agree in conferring 
on it the epithet of “ mkiuiv,” though Milton, in the exubcronco 
of his feeling, hesitates not to term it the “jolly” May; and in 
associating the name und remembrance of this happy month with 
every object connected with theyteason : thus we have our “ Msy” 
Or Mny-blossom, May-ings, May-games, May-poles, May-qnaen, 
May-lily, May-wort, May-weed, May-flower, May-apple, May-fly, 
and May-butter, besides many others. The ancient painters 
represented May as a youth of lovely countenance, arrayed in a 
robe of white and green, embroidered with flowers, having on his 
head a garland of white and damask roses, with a lute in one 
band, and a nightingale perched on the fore-finger of the other. 
Less fancifully classic, Ifut with a simpler dignity of genuine feeling 
and pure love of nature, our own ancestors have represented May 
as the loveliest of their village maidens, and have " rifled all the 
breathing spring” to deck her with garlauds and flowers, as their 
Queen of May. 

May is the season when nature assumes her new livery for the 
year. With what beauty, truth, and pathos, does the patriotic 
Purns depict the native charms of this season, in allusion to tho 
captivity and hard fate of Mary Queen of Scots, who, in |his 
mouth, was brought to England as a prisoner of state 1 

“ Now Nntaru hangs her mantis green 
* On erery bineming tree, • 

And spreads her ,h«eu o' dailies white 
Out o’er the «ra»»y lee. 

>• Now lav’rork, wake the merry mom. 

Aloft on dewy wing, # 

The merle in hla noun-tide bower, 

Makes woodland echoes ^ng. 

“ Now bloom! the lily on Hit beak, * 

The primrose down the brae t 
Thu lmwthom '■ budding In the (lea, 

And milk-white Is tits *Us.» 
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The mwnest bind In fail Scotland 
May rove their tweet* umsn*,— 

But I. the Queen of a’ Scotland, 

Maun lie in prluon Strang." 

“ Graves, fields, and meadovs,” says Addison, "are at every 
season of the year pleasant to look upon, but never so much so as 
in the opening of the spring, when they are all new and fresh, with 
their first gloss upon them, and not yet too much accustomed and 
familiar to the eyeand now indeed the living verdure beneath our 
fleet, the buds just bursting into young leaves, afld the rich blossoms 
of the trees, are in all their freshness, beauty, and fragrance, and 
ebarm every sense with their grateful influence. Luxuriant blades 
of tender grass carpet every field and bank, meadow and ranging 
hill, with mantling green; and the simple daisy, pale primrose, yel¬ 
low cowslip, and rich glowing butter-cup, are spangling the banks 
and meads with their lively contrast. The hawthorn boughs, stud¬ 
ded with white May-blossom, adorn the lanes and hedges in every 
direction, and perfume the country far and wide with their rich 
fragrance, and especially in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
villages— 

" Down by the hamlet's hawthorn-scented way.” 

The sweet-briar, eglantine, honeysuckle, and woodbine, hang 
in festoons nt the whitewashed porch of the clean humble cottage, 
with its “ nicely-sanded floorwhile the orchards and gardens 
are “ all breathing balm,” with the bloom of their fruit-trees, 
lilacs, and laburnums, and glittering with gorgeous beds of waving 
tulips, virgin-lilies, and blooming roses. The water-violet and 
buck-bean unfold their petals as aquatic plants, the ferns of the 
forest expand their reticulated shapes, and rite delicate blue-bells 
and forget-me-nots, " hidden from day’s garish eye,” unfold, in 
the seclusion of woods and ruins, their simple and modest beauty; 
while the 41 desert air” of moors and woodlands, heaths and wilds, 
have their “ waste places” enlivened by the clear bright yellow 
flowers of the gorse and broom. The horse-chesnuts, too, are laden 
with rich white bloasom, and the waving of the tender blades of the 
corn-field gladdens the anxious eye of the husbandman, 

The favourite horse now enjoys the fresh paddock, while the 
younger and wilder colts of his species roam at large, in spon¬ 
taneous gallops and unbridled joys, over the unfettered pastures 
of the hill-sides; the cows ruminate in full enjoyment of their 
new-sprioging herbage, and yield to the dairymaid their creamy 
■tores, for fresh May-butter and abundant cheese ; while the 
lowing herds of cattle, and bleating flocks of sheep with their young 
gambolling lambs, are heard far and wide throughout the land:— 
“ See how the youngllnRk frisk slang the meadn, 

Ah May comes on, anil ‘wakes the balmy wind,— 

KampanL with life, tbelr Joy all joy exceeds 1” Thomson. 

The antlered stag with his graceful company of nimble deer, now 
enjoy their new verdant lawns ang ample parks, and give to the 
domains through which they range at pleasure an sir of patrician 
dignity 

*' Now the deer rustle through the thorny brake, 

And the birds sing concealed.” 

To the feathered tribes, indeed, the month of May is one of vital 
interest, for they now form alliances, build their varied nesta with 
instinctive skill, and lay their eggs,—all circumstances to them of 
first-rate importance. The sky-lark ii fiift to greet the break of 
day, and announce the early morning to the world, warbling with 
cheerful alacrity his lively cadences, while, poised in mid-air, he 
41 singing up to heaven-gate ascends.” 

"To bear the lark begin bis flight, 

And singing, runIp the dull night, 

From Id* waiclKoner In tho aklei, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rite. M Milton. f , 

Next comes the louder and more official clarion of nature’s 
trumpeter-in-ordinary, the plumed chieftain of the poultry-yard, 
and yalius eriitatus of the fable, who— 

“ with lively din— 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

And to the stock, or the bora-door, 

Stoutly struts his damn before." 

The blackbird and thrush, with their melodious voices and 
mellow notes, bid a welcome from bush and brake to the cheerful 
May, and warble forth, wjrs Isaak Walton, such ditties as no art 
or instrument can reach‘d to. On the waters, or among their 
sedgy banks, the various kinds of wild-fowl make their appearance; 
the cuckoo'a double note, of ominous import, sounds day and night 
across the fields; the stock and turtle-doves sound their harmo¬ 


nious love-tones ia the depth of woods; and the active crows are 
seen flying with lusty wing on affairs connected with their own do¬ 
mestic polity. The spotted flycatcher builds her nest in vines or 
sweet-briar, against the wail and near our doors—the quietest and 
most familiar of our summer birds; the sedge-bird sings inces¬ 
santly during the breeding time, and, imitating the notes of other 
birds, is colled the English mock-bird ; and the swallow skima the 
earth, and with plaatic skill repairs or rebuilds her family mansion 
beneath the skirt and protectidn of our roof. As evening ap¬ 
proaches, the goat-sucker, or fern-owl, searches for her prey, 
uttering a moat disagreeable and discordant noise. All being 
hushed, the divine nightingale commences in this month her 
“love-laboured song,” and entrances into ecstacy every mor!..l 
ear so favoured as to be an auditor of her unearthly melody. The 
poets of every age and clime have done honour to the celestial 
warbling of this favourite songstress ; but the simple and beautiful 
reflection of the venerable lzaak Walton is, we think, not sur¬ 
passed by any other meed of approbation :—"The nightingale,” he 
says, ‘'another of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet loud 
music out of her little instrumental throat, that it might make 
mankind to think miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, 
when the very labourer aleepa securely, should hear, as I have 
often, the dear airs, the sweet descants, the nnturul rising and 
falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might well be 
lifted above earth, and say, Lord, what music hast thou provided 
for the saints in heaven, when thou offordest bad men Buch music 
on earth!” 

Among the insect creation, the bee swarms, the glow-worm gives 
her light, and the Mav-fly appears on the waters in this month.— 
The bee traverses on busy wing the realms of air, with headlong 
haste examines with her sucker the latent materials for honey and 
honey-comb in the petalled recesses of the flowery world, and 
41 sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet,” singing gaily at her 
toil, and returning laden with tieasure, after miles of excursive 
travel, to her remembered hive. The glow-worm is seen, as even¬ 
ing advances, on the dry banks of woods and pastures, shedding 
her phosphorescent and brilliant halo among the dark leaves of her 
retreat. The May-fly of the angler 1 b, according to Gilbert White, 
the shortest-lived ot any of the insect race, emerging from ita < 
chrysalis-cerements jn the water at about six in the evening, and 
dying at eleven the same night. Our young readers may be ac¬ 
quainted with the beautiful lines in reference to this brief span of 
existence, in the Penny Mayatsinc of 1832, at page G4, written 
by Charles Knight, the well-known bookseller. 

The finny tribes, during the month of May, are in full vigour, 
and the 44 patient angler" pursues his 41 contemplative recreation” 
to his heart’s content and the full windings of his line. May ia 
especially the fly-fishers'month; for the Complete Angler of 
Walton and Cotton has its dialogue entirely confined to the first 
and ninth of May. The opening of this matchless composition is a 
conference between an angler, a hunter, and a falconer, 14 stretch¬ 
ing their legs up Tottenham-hill, on a fine fresh May-morning j” 
and Cotton, in diacoursing on thia month, lays, 44 And now, sir, 
that we are entering into the month of May, 1 think it requisite 
to beg not only yoar attention, but also your best patience ; for I 
must now be a little tedious with you, and dwell upon this month 
longer than ordinary ; which, that you may better endure, 1 must 
tell you this month deserves and require! to be insisted on; for¬ 
asmuch as it alone, and the next following, afford more pleasure 
to the fly-angler than all the rest.” Cotton, indeed, “ the affec¬ 
tionate son and servant,” (aa he respectfully styles himself), of his 
“most worthy father and friend, Mr. lzaak Walton, the Elder,” 
wag himself a Derbyshire angler, and residetf near the celebrated 
Dove-Dale; and Walton saya, in their commendation, “ 1 think 
the beat trout-anglers be in Derbyshire, for the waters there are 
clear to an extremitybeing also equally complimentary in 
referring to the romeutic streams of the Peak of Derbyshire, for, 
in speaking of the Lathkin and the Wye, near Bakewell, he thus 
expatiates : 14 The Lathkin is by many degrees the purest and most 
transparent stream that 1 ever yet taw, either at home or abroad; 
and breeds, it la said, the reddest and the best trout in England; 
end the Wye is a most delicate, clear river, end breeds admirable 
trout and grayling.” This honoured Wire, we may also add, 
roll* itt clear and serpentine waters through the vale of lladdon, 
in every varsity of depth and shallowness, or of slowness and 
rapidity, winding it* playful course over the level meadows—in a 
straight line of only two miles from Bakewell to Haddon-hall, 
through an actual length of nearly nine miles in measured dis¬ 
tance ; and on it* vevdant banks, at this Mason of the year, the 
Bumerauc assemblage of bsethren of the angle and votaries of the 
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“ gentle art” majr be truly said to celebrate all thy anglers’ honours j 
due to their merry month of May. 

May forms the confine of boundary between spring and summer, 
and has, in all ages and countries, been hailed as the fresh glowing 
forenoon of the day of human life, whose bright vision dwells 
enshrined in the memory, associated with all those feelings which 
bloom in the heart in the May-tide of our lives. Our English 
poets have felt this truth in all its fulness, and have delighted 
to apply it. " • 

“ Flushed by the spirit of the gonial year. 

Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher hloom 
Shoots, less nod less, the live earnatlon round; 

Her lips blush deeper sweets—she breathes of youth."— Thomson. 

The month of May is the period when all nature ia “ blooming 
and benevolent,” and the finer and more tender feelinga of our 
nature develope themselves—the month of Love. The objects of 
the inanimate world are the glad reflectors of their Creator’s glory, 
and in air or earth, sky or ocean, remind man of the imagined 
glories of that Eden he has lost;—the wild tribes of the brute 
creation evince their animal spirits with uncontrolled restraint 
while the heart of man, on the contrary, is vibrating in unison 
with mingled causes of excitement, and influenced by the thou¬ 
sand joys he feels glowing within him and around him :—“ in 
short,” says Addison, “our souls are delightfully lost and 
bewildered in a pleasing delusion.” 

11 In joyous youth, what soul hath never known 
Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to its own?'* Campbell. 

Shakspeare very pointedly speaks of this attribute of the month, 
when he says, 

“ Lore, whom month vrai ever May 1" 

And Milton sanctions its presence in the nuptial-bower of his 
vemal paradise: 

" Here Lore hlv golden tliafu employs, here lights 
Hij constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 

Reigns here and revels." 

But there are feelings and principles of a higher order than even 
the most refined afTection of one human creature for another, 
founded on that love to the Creator which leads to the works of 
benevolence and Christian charity, so signally promoted by the 
public meetings in our metropolis whjph crowd the diary of the 
month of May. This is an homage to the God of the seasons, and 
his means of regenerating his “ eternal spring” within the human 
breast, of a character incomparably higher, because more endur¬ 
ing, than the fugitive ecstacies and inward joys not based on an 
imperishable foundation. 


CLAIMS OP SOCIETY ON YOUNG MEN.* 

When Catiline attempted to overthrow the liberties of Rome, 
he began by corrupting the young men of the city, and forming 
them for deeds of daring and crime. In this he acted with keen 
discernment of what constitutes the strength and safety of a com¬ 
munity—the virtue and intelligence of its vouTH—espe¬ 
cially of its YOUNG MEN. This class of persons has, with much 
propriety, been denominated the flower of a country—the rising 
hope of the chureh and society. Whilst they are preserved 
uncorrupted, and come forward with enlightened minds and good 
morals, to act their respective parts on the stage of life, the 
foundations of social order and happiness are secure, and no wea¬ 
pon formed against the safety of the community can prosper. 

Tills, indeed, is a truth so obvious, that all wise and benevolent 
men, whether statesmen, philanthropists, or ministers fit religion, 
have always felt a deep and peculiar interest in this class of 
society ; and in all attempts to produce reformation and advance 
human happiness, the young, and particularly yonng men, have 
engaged their first and chief regards. . 

IIow entirely this accords with the spirit of inspiration, it ia 
needless to remark. Hard]y #ny one trait of the Bible ia more 
prominent than its benevolent concern for the youthful generations 
of men. On them its instructions drop as the rain, and distil as 
the dew; around their path it pours its purest light and sweetest 
promises; and by every motive of kindness and entreaty, of 
invitation and warning, aims to form tncmflbr duty and happiness, 
for holiness and God. • ' 

■ From Lectures to Young Men, by the Rev. I>% Hawes, of .Hartford, 
New England. , , 


I. The claims, then, of which we apeak, are of the most 
weighty and serious character. They grow out of those indisiolu- 
ble relations which yon sustain to society; and those invaluable 
interests, social, civil, and religious, which have come down to tu, 
a most precious inheritance, from our fathers, and which, with all 
the duties and responsibilities connected with them, are aoon to be 
transferred to your hands and to your keeping. I look forward ■ 
few short years, and see the aspect of society entirely chaiwed. 
The venerable fathers, who have borne the beat and burden of the 
day, are dropping, ‘one after another, into the grave, and soon 
they will all be gone. Of those, too, who ureanow the acting 
members of society, some have passed the meridian of life, other* 
are passiug it, and all will soon be going down its decline, to 
mingle with the generations who have disappeared before them, 
from this transient scene of action. To a mind seriously contem¬ 
plating this mournful fact, it is an inquiry of deep and tender 
interest:—who are to rise up and fill their places 1 To whom are 
to be committed tbe invaluable interests of this community? 
Who are to sustain its responsibilities and discharge its duties ? 
You anticipate the answer. It ia tu you, young men, that theie 
interests are to be committed and these responsibilities transferred. 
You are fast advancing to fill the places of those who arc fast 
retiring to give place to a new generation. You are soon to occupy 
the houses, and own tbe property, and fill the offices, and possess 
the power, and direct the influence that are now in other hands. 
The various departments of business and trust, tbe pulpit and the 
bar,—our courts of justice and halls of legislation,—our civil, 
religious, and literary institutions,—all, in short, that constitute 
society, and goes to make life useful and happy, arc to be in your 
hands and under your control. 

This representation is not made to excite your vanity, but to 
impress you with a due sense of your obligations. You cannot 
take a rational view of the stations to which you are advancing, or 
of the duties that are coming upon you, without feeling deeply 
your need of high and peculiar qualifications. In committing to 
you her interests and privileges, society imposes upon you corre¬ 
sponding claims, and demands that you be prepared to fill, with 
honour and usefulness, the places which you are destined to 
occupy. She looks to you for future protection and support, and 
while she opens her arms to welcome you to her high immunities 
and her hopes, she requires of you the cultivation of those virtues, 
and the attainment of those qualifications, which can alone prepare 
you for the duties and scenes of future life. 

Such, then, being the claims of society, let us inquire— 

TI. How you may be prepared tp meet them. 

1. And, first of all, it is demanded that you awake to a serious 
consideration of the duties and prospects before you. I mention 
this first, because, if a young man caunot be persuaded to consider 
what he is, end what he is to became in future life, nothing worthy 
or good can be expected of him. And, unhappily, this is the 
character of too many young men. They caunot be made to 
think. They seem resolved to live only for the present moment, 
and for present gratification. As if the whole of their existence 
were comprised in the passing hour, and they had no concern in 
any future duty or event, they never cast forward a thought to 
their coming days, nor inquire how they are to fulfil the great cod 
of their being. • 

Of these gay and thoughtless triflers, soeiety lmi nothing to 
expect. They may have their little day of sunshiue and pleasure; 
then they will vanish and be forgotten, as if they bad never been. 
This is unworthy the character of a rational being. Man was 
made for a nobler end than thus to pass away life in mere levity 
end trifling. He was made for thought and reflection; he was 
made to serve God and his generation, in a life of beneficent 
ajtion; and he never exercises his faculties more in accordance 
with the dignity of his nature, thnn when he considers the end f8r 
which he was created, and inquires how he may best fulfil the 
gigat purposes of his being. And this, my friends, is en exercise 
peculiarly appropriate at your time of life. Joyous and flattering 
as the prospect before you may seem, let me tell you there is much 
in it tbst is fitted to nuke you serious end thoughtful. You 
cannot take a just view of your state and prospects, without feel¬ 
ing that you are placed in circumstanccs a of deep and solemn 
interest. Your Creator lias placed you here in the midst of • 
shifting and transient scene, to sojourn § little while as proba¬ 
tioners for eternity, then to pass from tBe stage and be herb no 
more. He has formed you for society, for duty and happiness; 
and lias so connected you with t.be living beings around you, that 
they, as well as yourselves, are to feel the*good or ill effects of 
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your conduct, long after you shall have gone to render up your 
account at his bar. How imperious, to beings in such a state, is 
the duty of consideration! How wise, how all-important to 
inquire—What am I, and what is my destination in this and the 
future world ? For what end was I created, and for what purpose 
placed here in the midst of beings like myself ? What are the 
relations which I sustain to those beings and to society ? Whnt 
the duties which I owe to them P How can I be prepared to 
perform those duties, and how accomplish the^great end for which 
my Creator gave me existence, and placed me in this world of 
probation and trial P The man who thinks lightly of such inqui¬ 
ries, or who never brings them home to his own bosom, as matters 
of direct, personal concern, violates every principle of reason and 
common prudence. Let me press them upon yon, my young 
friends, as demanding 'your first and chief attention. They are 
indeed grave inquiries ; and light, trifling minds may reject them 
because they are so. They are suggested by the reality of tilings; 
and never, without a due consideration of them, can you be 
qualified for the duties of life, or sustain the responsibilities so 
soon to come upon you as members of society. 

2. Another requisite for meeting the claims of society is 
intelligence, or a careful cultivation of your minds. In despotic 
governments, where the subject is a mere vassal, and has no part 
either in making or executing the laws, ignorance is, no doubt, as 
the advocates of legitimacy claim, an essential qualification of a 
good citizen. The less he knows of his rights, the more con¬ 
tented he is to be deprived of them ; nml the less lie understands 
of duty, the more pliable he is as a mere instrument of nmbition 
and power. Not so in this country (United States). Here 
every man is a public man. He has an interest in the community, 
and exerts an important influence over the interests of others. He 
is a freeman; and this ought always to mean the same thing ns an 
intelligent man. He possesses the right, of suffrage j and, in the 
exercise of that right, he is often called to aid in the election of 
rulers,—to deliberate and act respecting the public welfare,—to 
fill offices of influence and trust, and to perform innumerable 
duties in the course of life, which can he well performed only in 
the possession of an intelligent and well-furnished mind. And 
certainly, whatever be a man’s circumstances, he cannot but be a 
happier and more useful man by possessing such a mind. 

It is not an extended, critical acquaintance with the sciences, on 
which I here insist; this must of necessity be coufincd to a few : 
but such a measure of knowledge as may bo acquired by men of 
business, by all men who will but make a proper use of their 
faculties and time. Franklin was a man of bushicss; lie was an 
apprentice boy in a printiug-ofiicc ; but by a careful improvement 
of that time, which by many young men is thruwn away, he 
became one of the wisest statesmen uiul most distinguished philo¬ 
sophers of bis day. Sherman, too, of our own state, was a man 
of business; he was a shne-i - aker; but by self-impulse, by 
patient, untiring effort, he rose from the bench of the shoe-maker, 
seated himself in the halls of congress, and there took his placo 
with the first. 

A small portion of that leisure time which you all possess, and 
which, by too many, is given to dissipation ami idleness, would 
enable any young man to acquire a very general knowledge of 
men and things. A judicious economy pf that time, for one year, 
would afford you opportunity to read a great many useful volumes, 
and to treasure up much useful knowledge. The means of intel¬ 
lectual improvement were never more abundant or accessible to 
all classes of persona than at the present day; and, I may add, 
never were there stronger inducements for young men to avail 
themselves of those means, mul to aim at high attainments in 
knowledge. Society is rapidly advancing in general improvement; 
the field of enterprise is fast widening, and useful talents of every 
kind find ample scope for employment. And permit me to remind 
you, my friends, that, in respect to mental improvement, the 
present is the most important period of your life. It is, indeed, 
the only period in which you can enter upon such a courstf of 
improvement with any hope of success. If from the age offifteen 
to twenty-five a young man neglects the cultivation of his mind, 
he will probably neglect it tiU the end of life. If during that 
period he does not form a habit of reading, of observation, and 
reflection, he will neCer form such a habit; but go through the 
world as the dull use goes to market, none the wiser for all the 
wonders that are spreatipround him. 

I am the more anxious to impress this subjrct on your minds, 
because I consider your usefulness, your present and future happi¬ 
ness, as most intimately connected with it. A young man who 
has a fondness for hooks, or u taste for the works of nature and 


art, is not only preparing to appear with honour and usefulness 
as a member of society, but is secure from a thousand temptation* 
and evils to which he would otherwise be exposed. He knows 
what to do with his leisure time. It does not hang heavily an hia 
hands. He has no inducement to resort to bad company, or the 
haunts of dissipation and vice; he has higher and nobler source* 
of enjoyment in himself. At pleasure, he can call around him 
the best of company,—the wisest and greatest men of every age 
and country,—and feast his mind with the rich stores of knowledge 
whieh they spread before him. A lover of good books can never 
be in want of good society, nor in much danger of seeking enjoy¬ 
ment in the low pleasures of sensuality and vice. 

3. Another thing demanded of you by society, is an upright 
and virtuous character. If « young man is lodse in his principles 
and habits; if he lives without plan and without object, spending 
his time in idleness and pleasure, there is more hope of a fool 
than of him. He is sure to become a worthless character, and a 
pernicious member of society. He forgets his high destination as 
a rational, immortal being; he degrades himself to a level with 
the brute; and is not only disqualified for all the serious duties 
of life, hut proves himself a nuisance and a curse to all with whom 
he is connected. 

No young man con hope to rise in society, or act worthily his 
part in life, without a fair, moral character. The basis of such a 
character is virtuous principle; or a deep, fixed sense of moral 
obligation, sustained and invigorated by the fear and the love of 
God. The roan who possesses such a character can be trusted. 
Integrity, truth, benevolence, justice, are not with him words 
without meaning ; he knows and he feels their sacred import, and 
aims, in the whole tenor of his life, to exemplify the virtues they 
express. Such a man has decision of character ;—he knows wliat 
is right, and is firm in doing it. Such a wan lias independence 
of character;—he thinks and acts for himself, and is not to be 
made a tool of to serve the purposes of party. Such a man has 
consistency of character ;—he pursues a straight forward course, 
and what he is to-day, you are sure of finding him to-morrow. 
Such a man has true worth of character ;—aud his life is a blessing 
to himself, to his family, to society, aud to the world. 

Aim then, my friends, to attain this character,—aim at virtue 
and moral excellence. This is the first, the indispensable qualifi¬ 
cation of a good citizen. It imparts life, and strength, and beauty, 
not only to individual character, but to all the institutions and 
interests of society. Itais indeed the dew and the ruin that 
nourish the vino and the fig-tree, by which we are shaded and 
refreshed. 

4. Another thing demanded of you by society is public spirit. 
Every young man should come forward in life with a determination 
to do all the good he can, and to leave the world the better tor 
his having lived in it, 11c should consider that lie was not made 
for himself alone; but for society, for maukind, and for God. 
He should feel that he is a constituent, responsible member of the 
great family of man; and while he should psy particular attention 
to the wants and the welfare of those with whom he is immediately 
connected, he should accustom himself to send his thoughts abroad, 
over the wide field of practical benevolence, and early learn to feel 
and act for the good of his species. 

I say early , because if you do not begin, in the morning of life, 
to cherish a public spirit—a spirit of active, enterprising benevo¬ 
lence, you will probubly never possess much of it. This is a 
virtue that rarely springs up late in life. If it grow and flourish 
at all, it must be planted in youth, and be nourished by the warm 
sunshine and rain of the spring season of life. He who cares only 
for himself in youth, will be a very niggard in manhood, and a 
wretched miser in old age. 

Aud consider what a poor, miserable kind of existence it is, to 
live only to one’s self. It is indeed but half living. “ Selfishness 
has been well termed a starveling vice. It is its own .curse. He 
who does no good, gets none, lie who cares not for others, will 
soon find that others will not care for him. As he lives to him¬ 
self, so he will die to himself, and nobody will miss him, or be 
sorry that he is gone *.’* » 

Guard against this temper, my friends, a* most unworthy in 
itself, and destructive of all respectability and usefulness. Culti¬ 
vate a spirit of enlarged benevolence,—a generous, self-denying, 
public spirit, which shall cruse you to feel and take an interest in 
whatever affects the fflippiness, or conduces to the improvement 
of your fellow-men. Especially is this a duty incumbent on you 
at the present day. It is a day of action,—of action, in the cause 
-* -- 
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of God and human happiness. The young men <jf this generation 
are called to a great work. God is fast preparing the way for 
this world's emancipation from the thraldom and misery under 
which it has been groaning for six thousand years; and to those 
who are now coming upon the stage, does he extend the high 
privilege and honour »of hearing a part in effecting this glorious 
work. See to it, then, that you forfeit not the honour, by acting 
on the principle of a narrow and contracted selfishness. Cherish 
that noble, that disinterested, that rare patriotism, which will 
make you prefer the public interest to your own;—your country’s 
prosperity and glory to your own honour and emolument. 

III. In glancing at the motives which urge upon you the duty 
of being prepared to meet the claims of society, it is encouraging 
to observe, 

1. That the qualifications demanded are entirely within your 
power. There is not one of you who cannot awake to a serious 
consideration of the duties and responsibilities that are soon to 
be devolved upon you; and this is the first and main thing neces¬ 
sary to your being prepared to sustain them. There is not one 
of you who cannot become intelligent, virtuous, public-spirited, 
and pious; and, adorned with these graces, you will be prepared 
to fill, with honour to yourselves, and usefulness to society, 
the various stations to which God in his providence may call 
you. 

2. It is a consideration of great weight, that the claims, of 
which we have been speaking, are fixed upon you, and there is 
no possibility of escaping from them. God has brought you into 
being in circumstances of deep and solemn interest. He has cast 
your lot in the midst of a Christian and civilised society, and 
surrounded you with privileges of a very high and peculiar cha¬ 
racter. Soon you are to come upon the stage to act the part 
assigned you,—soon to have committed to you all the various 
and infinitely important interests of this community. And for 
the wanner in which you sustain these interests, you are held 
accountable at the bar of your fiual Judge. In this matter there 
is no discharge, and there is no neutrality. Whether you shall 
exist as members of society, and finally give account of your 
conduct, is not submitted to your choice. This point God has 
decided. You must exist; you must exist in the midst of society; 
—burdened with the weighty responsibilities that grow out of the 
relations you sustain to the living beings around you, and to the 
generations that are coming after you; jnd you must take the 
eternal consequences of living and acting in these deeply inter¬ 
esting circumstances. Nothing more, one would think, need bo 
said to excite you to n diligent improvement of your talents, and 
to an untiring, faithful discharge of the duties which you owe to 
yourselves, to your fellow-men, and to God. 

3. Consider next the value of the interests that are soon to be 
committed to you. Much is said, and most justly, of the happy 
state of society in which our lot is cast. We may truly say, the 
lines hate fallen to us in pleasant places, and wo have a goodly 
heritage. It is a heritage which is endeared to us by a thousand 
tender and sacred associations; for which our fathers laboured and 
prayed ; for which they lived and died;—which has been preserved 
to us through many dangers and conflicts, and at a great expense 
of treasure and blood. It is a heritage, on which the smiles of 
Heaven have always rested,—which comprises more good with less 
evil, than is anywhere else to be found on earth: which contains, 
in short, all that is moBt essential to the perfection and happiness 
of man, both in this and the future world. Of this inheritance, 
young men, you are soon to be the guardians and defenders. To 
all its institutions and blessings, to all its privileges and hopes, you 
are the natural heirs, and on you lies the weighty obligation of 
preserving it entire, for the generation that is to succeed you. If 
you fail to be qualified for the high trust, or prove unfaithful in 
the sacred duties which it involves, how fearful the consequences, 
— how irreparable the loss I It is entirely in your power to turn 
this garden of the Lord into a desolation: to sweep from it aty 
that is goodly and fair. Let but the rising generation come upon 
the stage, without intelligence, without virtue, without public 
spirit, without piety j inconsiderate, dissipated, vicious; and in 
thirty years, the dismal change would be realised. Yes, my beloved 
friends, on you it depends, under God, whether this goodly inheri¬ 
tance shall bo preserved or destroyed; whether the morals, the 
religion, the good order and freedom whifli now so happily prevail 
in the community, shall be continued, or give plgce to profligacy, 
to irreligion, and wild misrule. 

4. While you aim to fulfil the duties which you owe to society, 


you take the most effectual measures to promote pour own respec¬ 
tability and happiness. The young man of reconsideration and 
thoughtlessness, of gaiety and fashion, may shine and sparkle for 
a little moment; and during that moment, lie may be the admire* 
tion, ond perhaps envy, of persons as vain and thoughtless as him¬ 
self. But he soon passes the season of gaiety uud mirth, and what 
is he then t A worthless, neglected cipher in society. His pre¬ 
sent course of life has no reference to the scenes and duties of riper 
years. His youth is entirely disconnected from his manhood. It 
is a portion of his existence which he throws away; and perhaps 
worse than throws away, because he oontracts habits which unfit 
him for sober lifi., and cleave to him as an enfeebling, disgusting 
disease, all his days. 

Beaux and fops, and the whole pleasure-loving fraternity, are 
short-lived creatures. They look pretty in the gay sunshine of 
summer ; but, poor things 1 they cannot endure the approach of 
autumn and winter. They have their little hour of enjoyment, and 
that is the end of them. 

Ou the other hand, the young man who seriously considers the 
nature and design of his being; who shuns the society and flees 
the amusements of the thoughtless and the vicious; who devotes 
his vacant hours to the improvement of his mind and heart, and 
aims at the acquisition of those habits and virtues which may qua¬ 
lify him for the duties of life,—sueh a young man cannot fail to 
rise in respectability, in influence, and honour. 

His virtues and attainments make room for him in society, and 
draw around him the confidence and respect, the affection and 
support, of all worthy and good men. The pursuits of his youth 
bear directly on the enjoyments and usefulness of his manhood. 
There is no waste of his existence ; no contraction of bad habits to 
obscure the meridian or darken the decline of life. The course 
upon which he enters, like the path of the just, shines brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. This motive, niy young friends, 
you cannot duly consider without feeling itsconstraininglnflucncc. 
You are all in the pursuit of happiness; you all desire the esteem 
and respect of your fellow-men. Here is the way, and the only 
way, to attain it. An enlightened mind, a virtuous character, a 
useful life ;—these are the dignity and the glory of mau. They 
make him lovely in the sight of augels and God; and secure for 
him present peace and everlasting happiness. 

5. Consider, again, how pleasant will be the retrospect of past 
life, if you faithfully serve Goil and your generation according to 
his will. It is but a little time, before you, who are young, will bo 
looking upon a generation rising up to take your places, just as the 
fathers are now looking upon you. You will soon pass the meri- 
diuu of life, ond he going down its decline to the invisible world. 
Consider that time as come—as present. Think of yourselves as 
retiring from the scene of action ; your heads whitened with the 
snows of age, and your limbs stiffened with the frosts of winter. 
O, how cheering to be able now to^iok back upon a life of bene¬ 
ficent and useful action ; a life spent in the service of God and for 
the good of mankind ! How pleasant and cons.ling to reflect, that 
you have done your duty as members of society, and have sus¬ 
tained, honourably, the great interests that were committed to you! 
How animating, too, the prospect before you,—how glorious the 
anticipations of the future ! A11 the great interests of society safe ; 
all its institutions secure und flourishing; a generation rising up 
under the influence of youf example and training, intelligent, vir¬ 
tuous, enterprising; prepnred to fill your places, and carry oil the 
system of human affairs. To them you commend all that you hold 
most dear on earth,—the high Interests of the church and 
Society,—happy in the assurance, that they will sustain the sacred 
trust, and transmit the precious inheritance entire to 'hose who 
shall come after them. To a mind gladdened with such reflections 
and prospects,* how bright and benignant shines the sun of 
declining life? The shades of evening gather around him in. 
peace; he reposes in joyful hope, and all his powers are 
invigorated and cheered by the delightful visions that burst upon 
his view. # 

And now, in view of the whole, may I not hope, that ere you rise 
from your seats, and in every future emergency of life, prompted 
by the warm impulse of duty, you will raise to heaven the expres¬ 
sive prayer, 

11 Father of light and life I Thau good supreme ! 

O teach me what Is good! Teach ns Thvsclf I 

Save me from fully, vanity, and vice, • * 

From every low pursuit I And feed my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue purs ; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bUss.” 
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TALEATIVENR88. 

A talkative fellow is like an unbroocd drum, which beats a wise man out 
of hla wits. Surely nature did not guard the tongue with tho double fence 
of teeth and lips, but that she meant it should net move too nimbly. I like 
In 1 no rrates, when of n scholar full of words he asked a double fee: one to 
learn him to speak welt, another to teach him to hold his peace.—Owen 
FcHham. 

ANECDOTE or A TERRIER. 

At Dunnihia Castlo, in Sutherlandshire. the northern seat of the Duke of 
Sutherland, there wns, in May, 182V, to be seen a terrier-bitch nursing a brood 
of ducklings She had had a litter of whelps a few weeks before, whleh were 
taken from her atM drowned. The unfortunate mother was quite disconso¬ 
late, till she perceived the brood of ducklings, which die immediately seised 
and carried olT to her lair, whero she retained them, following them out and 
in with the greatest attention, and nursing them, after her own fashion, with 
the most affectionate anxiety. .When theducklings, fallowing their natural 
instinct, went into tho water, their foster-mother exhibited the utmost 
alarm : and as soon as they returned to land, she snatched them up in her 
mouth nnd ran home with them. What odds to the singularity of tho cir¬ 
cumstance Is, that the same animal, when deprived of a litter of puppies the 
following year, seized two cock-chickens, which she reared with the like 
oare she bestowed on her former family. When tho young cocks began to 
try their voices, their foster-mother wns as much annoyed ns she formerly 
seemed to be by the swimming of the ducklings, and nover failed to repress 
their attempts at crowing— Brown's Anecdotes of Dogs. 

RECREATION. 

Make thy recreation servant to thy business, lest thou become slavo to thy 
recrention. When thou goest up into the mountain, leave this servant in 
the valley; when thou goest to the city, leave him in the suburbs, and 
remember the servant must not bo greater than the master— Quarles. 

INDIAN IKK. 

The Chinese, or, as It is miscalled, Indian ink has been erroneously 
supposed to consist of the secretion of u speelesof sepia, oreuttle-fbJi. It is, 
however, all manufaettired from lamp-blaek nnd gluten, with tho addition 
of a little musk to give it u more agreeable odour. 1’ire Coutancin gave the 
following as a process for making the ink:-A number of lighted wicks are 
put intoa vessel full of oil; over tills is hnng a dome or funnel-shaped cover 
of Iron, at such a distance as to receive the smoke. When well coated with 
lamp-black, this Is brushed off nnd collected upon paper; it is then well 
mixed in a mortar with a solution of gum or gluten, and whon reduced to 
the consistence of paste, is put into little moulds, where it receives tlioso 
shapes and Impressions with whleh It comes to this country- It Is occa¬ 
sionally manufactured in n great variety of forms and sizes, and stamped 
with ornamental duviocs, either plain or in gold and various colours.— The 
Chinese, lip J. f. Davies. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

A cheerful companion Is a treasure; nnd all will gather around you ns 
inch If you are faithful to yourself; exercise will make you cheerful, and 
cheerfulness will make friends,— '{odd's Student's Manual. 

ECONOMY. 

A11 to whom want Is tcrriblo. upon whatever principle, ought to think 
themselves obliged to learn the sago maxims of our parsimonious ancestors, 
and attain the salutary art of contracting expense; for without economy 
nano can be rich, and with it few can be poor. The more power of saving 
what is already in our hnnds must be of easy acquisition to every mind ; 
anil as the example of Lord Bacon may show that tho highest intellect 
cannot sufcly neglect It, a thousand instances every day prove that the 
humblest may practise it with success.—B ambler, 

DANGERS OF SOLITUDE. 

He had need to bo well underlaid that knows how to entertain himsolf 
with his own thoughts. Company, variety (I employments or recreations 
may wear out the day with the emptiest hearts; but when a man has no society 
but of himself, no task to set himself upon but what arises from his own 
bosoin, surely, if lie have not a good stock of former notions, or an inward 
mint of new, he shall soon run out of all, and, as some forlorn bankrupt, 
grow weary of himself— Bishop llall. 

UNIVERSAL ATTRIBUTES OF WOMEN. 

I have observed among all nations that tho women ornament themselves 
more than the men; that wherever found they are the same kind, civil, 
•obliging, humane, tender beings; that they arc ever Inclined to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous arid modest. They do not hesitate, like men, to perform 
a hospitable or generous action ; not liaugbty nor arrogant, nor supercilious, 
hut full of courtesy, and fond of society; industrious, economical, lngapiou*; 
more liable In general to err than man, but in general, also, more virtuous, 
and performing more good actions than he. I never addressed myself, in 
the language of decency and friendship, to a woman, whether civilised or 
savage, without receiving a decent and friendly answer. With man it has 
often been otherwise. In wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable 
Denmark, through ft'onest Sweden, frozen Lapliuid, rude and churlish 
Finland, unprincipled Hussla, and tho wide-spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar, If hungry, dry. lq]d, wet, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to 
me, and uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, so worthy of the appella¬ 
tion of benevolence, these actions have been performed in so free and kind 
a manner, that, if I was dry, 1 drank tho sweet draught, and if hungry, ate 
the coarse morsel with s double relish— Ledpard's Siberian Journal. 


SECRETS OF COMFORT. 

Though sometimes small evils, llko invisible Insects, Inflict pain, and a 
single hair may stop a vast machine, yet the chtef secret of comfort lies in 
not suffering trifles to vox one, and in prudently cultivating an undergrowth 
of small pleasures, since very few great ones, alas 1 are let on long leases— 
Sharp's Essaps. 

THE GRATEFUL BONS!e. 

A mandarin, who took much pride fn appearing with a number of jewels 
on every part of his robe, was once accosted by on old sly bonze,who, following 
him through several streets and bowing often to tlio ground, thanked him for 
ills Jewels. " What does the man mean 1 " cried tho mandarin. '■ Friend, 
I never gavo thee any of my jewels." “ No," replied the other, " but you 
hare let me look at them, and that is sli the use you can make of them 
yourself; so thore Is no difference between us, except that you hare the 
troublo of watching them, and that Is an employment 1 do not much desire." 
Goldsmith's Citizen of Ue World. 

ANTS OF GUIANA. 

In the far-extending wilds of Guiana, tho traveller will be astonished at 
tho immense quantity of ontB whfoh ho perceives on the ground and in tho 
trees. They liavo nests in tho branches four or five times ns large ns that 
of the rook, and they have a covered-way from them to tho ground. In this 
covered-nay thousands are perpetually passing and repasslng, nnd if you 
deBtroypartofit,thcytiimtoandImmodlatcIyrepairit. Other speelesof ants, 
again, havo no covered-way, but travel, exposod to view, upon the surface of 
the earth. You will sometimes sec a string of these ants n mllo long, each 
carrying in its mouth to its nest a green leaf, the size of a sixpence. It Is 
wonderful to observe tlio order in which they move, nnd with what pains 
and labour they surmount the obstructions of the path—IFaterfen. 

CAPABILITY GREATER THAN PERFORMANCE. 

Men arc often capable of greater things than they perform. They are sent 
Juto tho world with bills of credit, and seldom draw to their full extent— 
Horace Walpole. 

EARLY COMMERCE OF BRITAIN. 

At tlio time of the Invasion, the Romans flattered themselves with tho 
hope of conquering on Island of which the shores abounded with pearls, 
and the soil with ores of tho more precious metals. Their avarice was, how- 
over, defeated. Of gold*or silver not the smallest truce was discovered; nor 
wore the British pearls of a size or colour which could reward the labour of 
the collector. Yet tho Invasion produced one advantage to tho natives. 
They sought, and at last discovered, ores of tho very metals after whleh 
Roman avarice hod so anxiously but fruitlessly inquired; and the British 
exports, at tho cniumsncemeot of tho Christian era, comprised, if wo may 
credit a contemporary and well-informed writer, corn nnd cattio, gold and 
sllvor, tin, lead, and Iron, skins, dares, and dogs.— Lingard. 

THE IMAGINATION. 

The faculty of Imagination is the great spring of human activity, and the 
principal source of humnn improvement. As It delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and characters more perfect than those which we arc acquainted 
with, it prevents us from over being completely satisfied with our present 
condition, nr with our post attainments; and engages us continually in the 
pursuit of some untried enjoyment, or of some ideal excellence, lienee the 
ardour of the selfish to bettor their fortunes, and to add to their personal 
accomplishments ; and hence the zeal of the patriot and tho philosopher to 
advanco the virtue and the happiness of the human race. Destroy this 
faculty, and tho rendition of man will become as stationary os that of the 
brutes— Dugald Stewart. 

A FEW WORDS—TO T1JF. WISE. 

A few words may encourage the benevolent passions, and may dispose 
people to live in pence and happinoss;—a few words may set them at 
variance, and may lead to misery —Miss Edgworth. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SPEAKING AND WRITING. 

A good speaker cannot fail to he at least a tolerable writer; waiving, as 
he must then do, ail the personal and physical elements of figure, rolee, 
manner, Ac. that might go to constitute in port bis oratorical excellence. 
But the faculty of writing is ono that may grow up In the shade; many s 
man strong on paper, might go forth from bis closet, and prove himself A 
mere child In tho senate, at the bar, or on tho hustings. 

MEASURE TOUR STRENGTH. 

1 had been passing s day at St. Omer, on my way to Paris. To while away 
.the time, to deliver myself from the tediousness of an Inn, I had boen 
playing draughts, drinking coffee, and discussing all sorts o."subjects with a 
young Englishman, intended, I believe, for s physician, who hod been edit, 
dated abroad from his childhood. In the course of our conference, quite 
gratuitously, and without the smallest provocation on my part, he began to 
talk downright infidelity. I accepted his obalicnge, unadvisedly, for I was 
unequal to the contest. lie had studied the subject, was conversant with 
the main arguments, had got up a variety of paints upon it; and besides In 
was readier with his words than myself, and probably, with his wits also. 
On the whole, I was no match for him. We were long and deep in the dis¬ 
cussion ; it wns only Just aiT was about to start, that he went away, and 
left mo with my whole mind In a ferment— Self-Formation. 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, US, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fsssim 
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A TOUCH AT THE “TIMES.” 

We are very partial to a kind of dozing stare over the great 
advertising broadsheet of the Times. With reverence we speak 
it, we have often enjoyed as much instruction and as much 
amusement from it, as from a perusal of those interior columns 
wherein float the awful thunder-clouds. Not that we presume to 
be indifferent to the magical words which duly appear under the 
time- worn emblem—the dial, pointing everlastingly to precisely 
fivo minutes past six, and reminding us of all that has taken place 
in Printing-house Square during our tranquil slumbers; and the 

three bonks_the book of the Past, and the yet unopened book of 

the Future; while in the centre, broad, conspicuous, and staring, 
stands THE TIMES, claiming instant attention— 

“ The present moment Is our ain. 

The nelst wo novor saw!" 

But it is of the times, as reflected in the advertising sheet of the 
Times, that we wish now to talk to our readers. Lackington, 
the bookseller, in his “ Life,” and Fearon, the wine and spirit 
merchant, before a committee of the House of Commons, have 
spoken of the gratification which their respective businesses 
afforded them, in the study of the physiognomies and appearance 
of their customers. On the same principle, the collecting clerk in 
the counting-house of the Times must have a profound insight 
into rlic structure of our social state. The bearers of that flood of 
advertisements, which sets in daily and Incessantly to Printing- 
house square, must present to him a study of the most varied and 
interesting nature. Yet, after all, he maybe only an “honest 
rogue,” who considers that looking in folks’ faces is no part of 
his business, which is simply to take money, give receipts, and 
enter results accordingly. 

To us every advertisement has eyes, mouth, and ears: it is the 
shadow of somebody; it is the expression of some individual’s 
wishes, hopes, fears, or anxieties. We look upon the Times as a 
sort of social mash-tun, where the bruised malt of human society 
is 1 aid, to undergo the first process of being converted into liquor. 
Cravers and canters, beggars and boostera, the poor and the 
proud, the careless loser and the houeat finder, the enthusiastic 
inventor and the embarrassed tradesmen, the shabby genteel and 
the genteel shabby, the sanguine lazy man and the struggling 
industrious one, horse-dealers and quacks, ship-owners and auc¬ 
tioneers, booksellers and tailors, all meet here, as on common 
ground: it is a sort of great ”shooting gallery,” where every 
man, whether he be a marksman or not, may try his *Iuck, on 
payment of -in entrance-fee. There is but one door for the lite¬ 
rary man, the author of several popular works, and the laundress 
who has good drying grounds and fine air. Are you a young 
man, a good classical scholag * university graduate, willing to 
make yourself generally useful, and to whom salary ia no object? 
Go to the Times, any day of the year, and you will be suited. 
'Would you like board and lodging in a musical family, without 
young children, and where you could enjoy good society ? Ad- 
vcitise in the Times, and you will receive 365 a)fpKcations. Have 
vot. r. * • 
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you a sum of money “ lying idle at your banker’s ?” Publish it in 
the Times, and you might as well upset a bee-hive. Do you want 
a baby taken care of “ from the month,” or a widow of respect¬ 
ability to superintend “ your domestic arrangements ?” or a young 
lady, who teaches music, drawing, manners, morals, and all the 
accomplishments, and speaks French ^s fluently as a native? or a 
young man who knowa four languages, and haa trai died much on 
the Continent ? or a share in a lucrative business, where you can 
be a sleeping partner, and realise fifty per ccut. ? Go to the 
Times, for these and a thousand other wants, and it will be 
marvellous if you do not get somebody or something that will 
do. 

There arc certain titles and certain expressions in (ho adver¬ 
tisements, on which the Times must realise a handsome annual 
sum. Such, for instance, as—“ Respectable references given and 
required,” “ Board and Lodging,’’ “ Sales by Auction,” and 
“ Want Places—all letters to be post-paid.” A professional 
gentleman has a house larger than lie can occupy himself, and 
would be glad to meet with two brothers or friends, or a married 
couple without children, who would help him to fill it—“ respec¬ 
table references given and required.” A commercial man, whose 
flourishing business would be the better for additional capital to 
extend it, is desirous of meeting with a gentleman possessed of 
two thousands in cash—“ respectable references given and re¬ 
quired.” A party who have engaged a yacht for a pleasure-trip to 
the Mediterranean, wish a few ladies and gentlemen to joiu them 
—“ respectable references given and required." The friends of a 
lady, who has moved in good society, arc desirous of obtaining 
for her a situation to preside over a gentleman’s establishment— 
“ respectable references given and required.” The constant 
recurrence of such a phrase in the many advertisements of the 
Times, reminds us of the kissing of the maible toe of a statue 
by thousands of devotees. 

A clever lady has told us “ how to observe” when wo are on 
our travels ; and aa there is no reason why we may not observe at 
home as well as abroad, wc may here point out one or two fuels 
to be observed by the reader of the advertising broadsheet of the 
Times. 1. From the great number of advertisements, in which 
respectable or unexceptionable references are offered to be given, 
as compared with those which also require them, we infer (of 
course) that more people ask favours than bestow them. 2. 
From the great standing number of Boars and Lodging ads. 
(this is the sawe-time abbreviation of the printers) we infer that 
then are a great number of unmarried young and middlc-agej 
men resident in London, and that a considerable number of 
families live by administering to their creature-comfort. 3. From 
the Dumber of offers of “ Apnrtmenta,” furnished or unfurnished, 
we infer that it is difficult in London to get a small comfortable 
house in a genteel situation, adapted to a limited income, or a 
small family; and that, therefore, people who wish to be thought 
respectable (though possessed of limited means) take larger 
houses than they require, in the hope of jaeeting with families to 
share them with them. Now, these three inferences are about as 

Filoiiri, Whltefrlara. 
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good as some to he met with in travellers’ books, sold at ten shil¬ 
lings or a guinea the volume. 

Hut we have another 11 how to observe” observation to make, 
more important than the preceding— namely, the sameness, the 
want of distinctive character, which pervades the great mass of 
situation-silking advertisements. We do not allude to the adver¬ 
tisements of butlers, cooks, and housemaids, who must ask after 
a given and approved fashion; but to the advertisements of 
educated ludies*hnd gentlemen. When we have read the advertise- 
ninn of one governess, we have read five hundred. Poor things ! 
it would not do for them to appear the least outre, or to scare the 
conventional proprieties of phrase; so they ull march in full 
dress, wear a melancholy smile, drop a dignified curtsey, and, in 
quiet, lisping accents, announce, that they arc competent to 
instruct in English, French, and Italian,—can handle the harp 
amt piano,—and give tlie most unexceptionable references to 
families where they have had the pleasure of living for the last 
three or four years. Casually taking up a copy of the Times as 
we write, we observe Jfiht a family near town want a governess, 
who must he "a lady of decided religious principles and of culti¬ 
vated mind, capable of instructing advanced ns well as younger 
pupils in the usual branches of a refined and solid education, and 
of forming their characters on Christian principles." Here are 
lofty drinands, qualifications, mental and moral, required of the 
rartr order; and one is tempted to ask what salary this family 
near town intends to give to such a qualified lady, should they meet 
with one, and wliat treatment they intend to give her. All we 
know is, that marriages, comfortable marriages, would he more 
numerous even than they arc, if surh ladies were more abundant. 
Teaching ladies arc certainly more entitled to sympathy than 
teaching gentlemen; and yet we frequently feel our gorge rising at 
the numerous advertisements of Messrs. Srjueers and Co., all of 
them asking for intelligent and educated young men to come and 
he kicked. It was, therefore, with a genuine hearty relish, that we 
read one the other day, asking for « tutor to go out with pupils to 
the East Indies, at a salary of first 200/., and then 300/., and 
to pass the hot months of Vhc year at a cool station on the 
Nilghrrry hills. Run, run, yc graduates of Cambridge and 
Oxford 1 

Talking of want of chnracttr in the advertisements, wc may 
ohsner, 1'uit.hrr, that our pleasure in reading tlie advertisements 
in the Times is derived more from their variety' in matter Ilian in 
manner. T\ hen oil advertising Englishman steps out of the usual 
routine, he rarely does it well, unless he he a professions 1 quack, 
and advertising is a part of his regular business. Some time ago, 
an advertisement appeared, repeated at intervals, which announced 
that tlie advertiser wanted a situation as a sort of confidential 
hanger-on to a gentleman : he could talk, walk, run, ride, shoot, 
and sing an excellent song, but never better than his patron, unless 
required. This was out of the usual order, but it was vulgar, and 
only suited to catch the eye. of a Marquis Fordwater. But, gene¬ 
rally speaking, situations arc sought, and people ask for partners, 
Clerks, and servants, in a certain established phraseology, unless 
occasionally a young man announces that his “ abilities are greater 
than his means,” and that, therefore, he would like “ to take a 
leading situation in a house, at a liberal salary, with a view of 
becoming a partner.” Listen, however, to a foreigner. " I am,” 
says Meyer, the Director of the Bibliographic Institution at 
Uihlbourghausen in (Inxony, “ the sole proprietor of avast copper 
ore formation, which, jiroved by two years’ researches made upon 
it, extends over a tratt of one and a quarter English miles in 
length." Then, after describing the present and prospective value 
of this property, anf} bis wish to associate with persons of capital 


to “ form an establishment on joint*account,” be bluntly says, 
“ in Oermany it would be very difficult, if at all possible, to find 
qualified partners, therefore 1 will not try it.” 

For ourselves, when we wish to enjoy one of the advertising 
broadsheets,*we begin with the beginning, find read on to the end. 
We have neither the intention nor the means of moving from our 
domicile in this great metropolis; yet we like to see what ships are 
sailing for Calcutta or Jamaica, and wliat steam-communication 
there is between London and St. Petersburgh, or London and 
Aberdeen. We have but little to spare in the way of charity; yet 
we read with keen interest appeals “ to flic henrvoleut and 
humane,” not without suspicion, at times, that they are specula¬ 
tions on wliat five or ten shillings may produce; or in the hope 
that,ifone bea‘‘case of real distress," the humanity of Englishmen 
will not be appealed to in vain. We have but little iutcrest in 
buying and selling; yet we like to see what chances are in the way, 
or what bargains are on the wind. Not a particle of concern have 
wc in any company, either for making a railroad, or manufacturing 
moonshine; yet we sometimes coil fresh issued prospectuses as 
earnestly as if we were about to take from two to five hnndrcd 
shares. We require neither tutors nor cooks, governesses nor 
housemaids, roan geldings nor dappled grey cobs—but somebody 
always does; and, therefore, as we affect to be philosophers, we 
say, in the spirit of the old Roman, ” I am a man; whatever con¬ 
cerns humanity concerns me.” Above all do we sympathise with 
the ingenious inventors, who are persuaded that if any kind body 
would just hold out his purse to be emptifed, they would realise 
fortunes. Such may be seen in every paper. We pick up one, 
out of several recent papers lying at onr elbow, and looking in 
the most random manner, find one addressing “ Promoters of 
Science,” but warning people not to apply unless they can com¬ 
mand £T0,000; another telling “ Capitalists” that he offers them 
an opportunity, “ which is seldom or ever to be met with, of 
yielding an immense fortune,” and asking for a gentleman with 
from £2000 to £3000 ; and a third from a lady—dear, honest, 
ingenious soul 1—who would fill the pockets of anybody that would 
advance her ^GO. 

But we cannot say that we like to see a clergyman “ in full 
orders,” and of “ evangelicul principles,” advertising for a chapel 
to rent or buy, for that looks (though the transaction may be right 
enough in particular cases) like turning religion into a job ; nor 
can we sympathise with those who offer five, ten, fifry, or a hundred 
pounds, for a situation, for that bus the appearance of a sneaking 
bribe;—in Dublin they do it after an Irish and droll fashion, for, 
instead of saying openly and broadly fifty pounds, an advertiser 
offers fifty thanks. Nor do we like to see advertised, as was the 
case the other day, a genuine lock of Milton’s hair, for that is on 
a par with the offer of a child’s caul. And we feci n kind of half, 
nervous sensation when we see an advertisement for a secretary, or 
for a master to an endowed school, or for i matron to a workhouse, 
or for a manager to a banking company, or even fur a porter to a 
warehouse: for we can see the news running like wildfire, the 
crowds running like mad, the certificates signing, the letters 
writing, heaven and earth moved, to secure the “ berth.” Oh 1 
may it never be our lot to form one of a thousand candidates for a 
situation of ;£300 per annum; nor one in five hundred competi¬ 
tors for a prize essay, the successful candidate to receive fifty 
pounds ! And this brings us to our last observation, for our glass 
is run : firstly, newspapers, in providing for the mere passing gra. 
tification of the moment,eare storing up far more ample materials 
for future history, than an absolute monarch could accomplish, 
with a whole host of clerks, chroniclers, and aqnalists, in his 
train ;• and, secondly, if oil materials for future history perished. 
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except the advertising columns of the Timet, whet estimate would 
be formed of our social state? “The people of the island which 
was called Great Uiitain,” might the historian of the year 2555 
write, “ were cannibals of a strange and peculiar order; they not 
only lived upon one another, but they swallowed each other whole; 
and there was a hugt^worm in the enttails of their social existence, 
which had a million mouths, and Aery mouth cried Give, give I and 
yet they were never satisfied !” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

Piisiuie no TiinHAir., of Bayard in Dauphiny, who obtained 
the enviable distinction of the good as well as that of the coura¬ 
geous linight, wna boin in the year 147(5. He was the second son 
of Aymon de Terrail, also a distinguished ltnight; who, at the age 
of fourscore, feeling that death was fast appmaching, called his 
four .‘■'ons to his bedside, in the presence of their mother, to learn 
from their own lips llie paths of life they each wished to pursue. 
The eldest, George, hoping to keep up the dignity of his family, 
desired never to leave the chateau, aud dutifully to attend upon 
his father to the. end of his days. 

Vciy well,” replied the old man; “since thou Invest the 
house, thou shall slay at home to fight the bears.” An occu¬ 
pation, it must be stated, neither easy nor inglorious; for Sir 
Brum was by no means a despicable enemy, and kept the hunters 
not only constantly vigilant, but afforded them great and frequent 
peiil. 

Piet re’s turn came next; and, to the delight of his father, he 
chose the profession of arms; hoping, as he said, to emulate the 
fame of an ancestry, whose warlike deeds already graced the pages 
of history. 

“ My child !” exclaimed the father, weeping for joy, “ may God 
give thee grace to do so.” 

The other two sons chose the church, of which they afterwards 
became important dignitaries. How Pierre fulfilled the high 
vocation he had selected, we shall presently relate; but what 
success the elder brother met with against the bears no historian 
ha’h recorded. 

A more graphic picture of the latter days of chivalry could not 
be presented than that which the memoirs of Bayard atlorda ; for, 
besides that kind of interest which is derived from adventurous 
deeds performed at a lime when the son of every country gen¬ 
tleman in Europe, who aspired to knighthood, became the hero of 
muny a romantic feat, the biography of the “good knight” exhi¬ 
bits many passing details of the domestic habits of the time,— 
every trait of his character and adventure of his life having been 
recorded, and carefully preserved. 

So impatient was the father to see his young aspirant equipped, 
that, the morning next ufter the solemn scene by the bedside, he 
despatched a messenger for his wife’s brother, Monseigneur the 
Abbot of Esnay, who arrived at the Chateau de Bayard the same 
evening. Other relations were assembled, and Pierre “ watted on 
them at dinner.” * After which, the family conclave agreed that 
he should enter the service of the Duke of Savoy, between whom 
and the house of Bayard there had long existed a firm friendship. 
The whole matter seems to have been conducted with the utmost 
haste: for the following morning was the time fixed on for his 
presentation to the duke. The bishop sent off in |ll speed to 
Grenoble for his tailor, who, promptly nrriving with sundry 
assistants, worked all night with such diligence, that, after break¬ 
fast, the embryo soldier presented himself in the castle court in 
his new garments, mounted on a fine little horse, which his ujurie 
had given him ; and his daring and successful feats, in spite of the 
animnl’s efforts to throw, him, excited the admiration of the 
beholders, and gave earnest of his future proficiency in horseman¬ 
ship. 

H is mnther, who had been sitting in one of the towers weeping, 
called him apart, and entreated him I‘ to love snd serve God, and 
never to omit the duty of praying night and morning,—to be loyal 

* Vide “ The right Joyous, and Pleasant History of the Feats, Jests, and 
Prowesassof fchevaller Bayard, the good Knight, without fear y reproach. 
By ths Loyal Servant.'’ Translated from f curious old Fnqpb qprk.— 
London, UJ55. . 


in word and deed,—to be kind to the widow and orphan, and 
bountiful to the poor.” Then taking a little purse, containing 
six gold crowns, “ from her sleeve,” gave them to her son, di li- 
veringat the same time a little portmanteau with his linen, to one 
of the bishop's attend,mis, whom situ also charged to pmythat 
the servant cf the squire, under whose rare l’icirc might be 
placed, would look well after him till lie grew older; a request that 
was lo be enforced by a gratuity of two crowns, with which she 
also entrusted the ip-hop's attendant. 

Chambcrrv, the seat of the dukes of Savoy, was at no great dis¬ 
tance, and Pierre arrived there with his uneie on the evening after 
his departure from home, and the next morning he was formally 
presented to the duke, who courteously accepted him “ na a good 
and fair present; with the hope that God would make Imu a brave 
man.” 

A period of six months, passed in (he family of the Savoy, wag 
so well employed by the young apprenti (let armet, in wrestling, 
leaping, riding, and throning the bar,—besides frequent pretepis 
and exercises of a mural and spiritual nature, - that In: was thought 
worthy of presentation to Cbailcs the Eighth of France, then at 
Lyons. But before (lint event, Pierre, us became an a-pirimt to 
all the honours and attributes of knighthood, had chosen tioui the 
ducal court of Ins mistress a " t'jyre lailye,” on whom lie ret his 
affections, and who sincerely returned his passion which Im hoped 
to incicusr by such deeds in her service as should be uoilitv of her 
virtue ami heauly. The lovers palled with many teuis, hut 
ulleviatcd their pangs by the mutual assurance of such frequent 
correspondence by letter as was practicable in those times : a 
promise which, notwithstanding an event gcneially fatal to such 
pledges, which afterwards occurred, was faithfully kept, eien until 
death. 

Bayard’s exhibition of horsemanship before the king drew forth 
llic applause of the whole couit; which was in a manner perpetu¬ 
ated hv the nickname ot “ l'icqurt” il obtained for him. thailei 
was so delighted with the curvet ting of the horse, anil the grace of 
his rider, that, de-mug to see Bayard repeat the action, kept 
shouting to the young horseman, “ pia/uea, pici/ucz ! ” (•• spur, 
spur ! the royal pages and the rest of the Inslacdeis echoing 
the word, the whole arena resounded with “ pu-qne a, picr/ura ! 
The king transferred Pirquet to the care of (lie Lend de Ligiiy, 
head of the noble house of Luxembourg, with whom he r.imtiiined 
as page until arriving at the age of seventeen, and then was en¬ 
rolled in De Ligny’s company ; but Pierre had made lum-rlf so 
great a favourite that be still retained lus household appoinlimnt, 
with an allowance of three horses aud three hundred ciowus a-year. 

We now approach a pnssngc in Mnyaid'shistmy which makes us 
tremble for the sans rejirocko applied to his chaiaeter ; hut we are 
fain to he consoled by the Ntnkmg example the following tiaiibae- 
tion affurds of the dangers of ambition and had company. At 
this time a Burgundian knight, Ane Claude de Y.iudre, litli'g up 
ins shields—the chivulric signal of a challenge—at Lyons, and, 
with the king’s permission, invited all adventurers to encounter 
him, either with spear on horseback, or with battle-axe on foot. 
Piequcl looked wistfully at the shields, and said, ‘‘Ah, good 
lord, if 1 knew how to put myself in filling array, I would right 
gladly touch them I” by which action he would have signified his 
acceptance of the challenge. 

Now, it happened that Bayard had formed an intimacy with a 
comrade named Bellabie, who was eiidentlv one of those free, 
daring, unacmpulous young gentlemen with whom the profession 
of arniH had for many years abounded. To tins person Picquet 
com in Ulrica ted Ins regret that the want, of fitting armour and 
horses would urc'dit him entering the lists against Vaudt'f. 
Bellabre replied, *• Hast thou not a rich uncle in the fat Abbot of 
| Esnay ? Par Dieu, we will go to him, and, if he will not'supply 
the money, we will make free with emtier and mitre, tin I 
believe, when he knows your good intentions, he will pioduce it 
willingly.” 

• Fired by this assurance, Picquet holdly touched the shields, to 
the utter amazement ot Montjoye, king at arms, who was stationed 
in due form to write down the name of each appellant. * How ! 
my young friend,” exclaimed that officer, “ and do yt.u umleitako 
to combat with Messire Claude de Vandrc, who is one of the 
fiercest knights in Christendom 1" Pieqifot answered modestly, 
that" heonly desired to learn theuseof aims from tlm-e whoconli. 
teach him;” and hoped that, " with dfud’s grace, he. might So 
something to please his ladyc.” In truth, the young adventurer 
felt much more apprehension at the preliminary interview with his 
uncle, than at the encouuter with the “ fiercest of knights.” 

The two friends instantly set off for Esnay, had the eloquence of 

X2. 
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Bellabre to Tar overcame the scruples of the half-grudging prelate, 
that it not only procured an hundred crowns for the purchase of a 
couple of strong horses, but also an order, under the abbot’s own 
band, to Laurencin, a merchant of Lyons, to furnish the now 
happy nephew with such apparel as lie might require. But here 
comes that part of the affair which makes one regret that our hero 
was sans pear of abetting a dishonest net, and that his ready ac¬ 
quiescence in the scheme of Ilellabrc does not leave him quite sans 
reprochc. 

The moment the friends began their backward journey, the 
tempter exclainfed, while reading the good uncle's order, “ Ala 
fop, when the gods send good fortune men should not refuse it;— 
the order is unlimited—let us make the most of it 1” and, on 
reaching the merchant’s house, Beliabrc boldly stated that his 
instructions were to have his young friend fitted out in a manner 
that should eclipse the whole rourt; and, there being nothing to 
contradict him in the order, Laurencin supplied gold and silver 
studs, embroidered satins, with velvets and other silks, to the 
amount of eight hundred crowns; while, not muny hours after, 
the abbot’s messenger arrived to restrict the order to an hundred 
and twenty. Perhaps, opinions in the chivalrous ages were much 
more liberal concerning sucli matters than they are at present; 
for the royal serviteur, in relating this story, sets it in the light of 
nn admirable practical joke, which the defrauded priest himself 
ouvht to have enjoyed. 

The military part of the adventure passed off well. Claude dr 
Vnudre behaved like a good and valiant knight; for, “ whether it 
w.is Heaven decreed that the honour should be Bayard's, or that 
JMessiir. Claude de Vaudrif did not, in courtesy, exert his wonted 
prowess against so yonng a combatant, certain it is that no one in 
the whole combat played his part better or so well.” In short, 
Picquet obtained from the ladies the honours of the day, and the 
ti ick which had been played upon the Abbot of Esnay became a 
popular court-jest. 

After this adventure, Pierre was equally successful in a similar 
one. Having been sent to his master's company stationed at 
Aire, he gave a tourney himself, and carried off the prizes against 
no less than fovty-six opponents, who oil did their best, and were 
not, like Claude dc Vaudrc, merciful to his youth. But this mimic 
fighting was soon exchanged for active service. The expedition of 
Charles against Naples called Picquet into Italy, where he at once 
distinguished himself. 

The French king having entered Naples without a struggle, a 
league was formed between the Pope, the Spaniards, the republic 
of Venice, nnd the treacherous Lodovico Sforza, to intercept 
himsrlf and his whole army: they waited for him at Fornovo, with 
forty thousand men, but were beaten by the French, who, with 
their Swiss allies, only numbered nine thousand. Bayard had 
two horses shot under him; and was afterwards sent with the 
Lord de Ligny to Ostia, to threaten Rome. Four hundred Spanish 
men-at-arms having fallen into the hands of the little band of 
French, one of the captains, named Sotomnyer, was, among 
others, put under Bayard’s charge, and having broken his parole, 
the latter, though Buffering from ague, challenged him to fight, 
and killed him on the spot by a thrust in the throat. This so 
wounded the pride of the Spaniards, that—there being a truce 
just then—they proposed a combat of thirteen to thirteen, 
which the French accepted, and won. TBayard and Lord Orosi 
Laving battled against thirteen adversaries during four hours, and 
at last gained the victory. On his return to France, Pierre, who 
had already attained the honour of knighthood, found the fame of 
his deeds had preceded him, and he was received with every token 
of honour by his countrymen. 

During the interval of leisure which occurred soon after the 
accession of Louis XII. to the throne, Bayard paid a dutiful visit 
to the widow of his first patron, (for the Duke of Savoy had died 
during his absence); when he learnt, alas! that his “ ladye love” 
hail become the wile of the rich Seigneur de Fluxas. Instead of 
torturing himself with vain regrets, he rejoiced at the fair one’s 
good fortune; while she “ desiring, ns a virtuous woman might, to 
let the good knight see that the honourable love which bIib had 
borne him in her youth still lasted,” advised him to hold a tour¬ 
ney ; while Bayard, so far from taking the smallest advantage of 
so frank a declaration* replied that he would rather die than press 
her with a dishonourable suit, aud merely solicited “ one of her 
sleeves,” and presently 'Sent a trumpet to the neighbouring garri¬ 
sons, proclaiming a prize, consisting of the sleeve, with a ruby 
woi ih one hundred ducats, “ to him who should perform best at 
three strokes of the spear and twelve of the sword, in honour of 
the Dame de FluxaB." As at Lyons, so in this instance, the good 


knight was pronounced the victor ; and, having referred the dis¬ 
posal of the prize to the lady, she gave Hie jewel to the knight who 
was thought to have done best after him, nnd kept the sleeve •• for 
his sake.” Of all this the husband was a spectator; but sn well 
did he estimate the characters of the dame aud her first lover, that 
he entertained no feeling of jealousy. 

In 1499, the Italian wars of Louis the Twelfth rommenred, and 
Bayard was again summoned from jousts and tourneys to sieges 
and battles. While in garrison; about twenty miles from Milan, 
the good knight, having led out an ndventure against tlncc hun¬ 
dred of the enemy’s horse, madly followed up an advantage he had 
gained into the very heart of the city, and was taken prisoner; 
lmt, when the general knew who he was, he generously set him 
free. 

Soon after this occurrence, Bayard, being stationed at an out¬ 
post, received intelligence that a rich money-lender, escorted by a 
party of the enemy’s horse, was on his way to the Spanish general. 
There were two ways by which the party might pass, and, station¬ 
ing himself at one, and an officer, named Tnrdieu, at the other of 
the roads, the chevalier felt pretty secure ofliis prey. It happened 
that he fell in with the prize, which was found to consist of fifteen 
thousand ducats. Tardieu demanded half of the plunder, having 
asgisted, as he said, in the eutreprisc (undertaking). Bayard 
refused the claim, saying, with a smile, '• Truly—but you were 
not at the prise" (taking). Tardieu referred the dispute to the 
commander-in-chief, who decided against him ; which, however, 
he bore with the utmost good-humour, swearing, “ by St. George, 
that lie was a most unlucky dog !" 

“ Are they not pretty things ?” asked le bon chevalier, tanta¬ 
lising his comrade by displaying the ducats. 

“Theyare, indeed,” replied the disappointed Tardieu j "half 
that sum would make me rich for life!" 

Bayard’s answer was prompt as it was generous. “ Only 
half?” he said; “ then take them.” The astonished soldier fell 
on his knees, and expressed his gratitude with tears of joy. 

During this war, the chevalier concerted a scheme for captur¬ 
ing Pope Julius, whose ullegiance to their enemies had rendered 
him extremely obnoxious to the French. Ilia holiness would cer¬ 
tainly have been taken, but for a snow-storm, which obliged him to 
return to the castle of St. Felice, whence he had startrd. As it 
was, Bayard sq closely pursued him, that, had the Pope not leaped 
out of his litter, and actually helped to raise the drawbridge with 
his own hands, he would have been taken. 

Though the good knight would have rejoiced in making his 
holiness a prisoner by stratagem, yet he would not countenance 
treachery against him. While at Ferarra with the duke, the latter 
proposed to get the Pope poisoned by means of a spy ; whereat 
the good knight said, ” O ! my lord, 1 can never believe that so 
worthy a prince as you will consent to so black a treachery ; and 
were I assured of it, I swear to you by my soul, I would apprise 
the Pope thereof before it were night.” The duke shrugged up 
his shoulders, spat upon the ground, nnd said, “ My lord Bayard, 
would that 1 had killed all my enemies as I did that! Tfowbeit, 
since the thing is not to your liking, it shall be given up.” Thus, 
for the want of the good chevalier's concurrence, the scheme was 
abandoned. 

Bayard next appears at the siege of Padua, which having been 
recovered by the Venetians, was besieged by the allies associated 
by the league of Cambray, to which the French were subscribers. 
The command of the whole army was entrusted to the Emperor 
Maximilian “ the moneyless.” The place was fortified with con¬ 
summate labour and skill, and before the besiegers could tako up 
their ground there wore four barricades vo be won upon the 
Vicenza road, two hundred paces apart from each other. The 
charge of winning them was entrusted to Beyard, who gained the 
first and drove the enemy back to the second, which was also 
taken after a good half-hour's assault. The defendants were pur¬ 
sued so closely, and with such good effect, that instead of making 
a stand at the third barrier, they betook themselves at once to the 
last; where they made a resolute stand, and the conflict continued 
for about an hour with pikes and prquebusses. The good knight 
grew impatient, and said to his companions, “ these people detain 
us too long, let ns alight and press forward to the barrier!” 
Some thirty or forty gens-d’armes immediately dismounted, ar.d 
raising their visors and couching their lances, pushed on to the 
barricade. But the besiege!! were continually reinforced by fresh 
troops from the city, and Bayard seeing this, excluimed, “ they 
will keep us here these six years at this rate; sound the trumpet, 
and let erery one fellow me I” and he led on so fierce an assault 
that the Italians retired at pike’s length from the barricade. “ On, 
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comrades !” he cried, “ they are ours!" and legping the barrier, 
he was gallantly followed, and not less perilously received ; but the 
sight of his danger excited the French, aud he was speedily sup¬ 
ported in such strength that he remained master of the ground. 
“ Thus were the barricades before Padua won at mid-day, whereby 
the French horse as Veil as foot acquired great honour; above all, 
the good knight to whom the honour was universally ascribed.”— 
This was all the glory won by the besiegers, for the town proved 
too well fortified for their most strenuous efforts, and the siege 
was raised. 

The siege of Brescia, which was laid in 1512 hy the French 
under Gaston de Foix, the young and heroic Duke of Nemours, was 
not less disastrous to Bayard than it was to the town and inhabit¬ 
ants. The ehevalter, having objected to the plan of attack, pro¬ 
posed the substitution of dismounted cavalry for infantry at a 
particular point, exposed to the deadly aim of the enemy’s 
urqurbussiers. The Duke replied, “ You say truly, my Lord 
Bayard, but where is the captain who will expose his troop to so 
much danger “ That will I,” said the good knight, “and be 
assured that the company whereof 1 have the charge, will this day 
do honour to the king and you.” 

Alter the duke had summoned the city, and the assuiled had 
refused to surrender it, a general assault was determined on. 
The ascent being slippery, De Foix, “ to show that he would not 
be among the last, doffed his shoes,” and many followed his 
example. They won the rampart, and Bayard was the first person 
who entered, almost immediately receiving a deep wound in the 
thigh, from a pike which broke aud was left hanging in the wound. 
“ (Jomrides,” said he, “ march on, the town is won. As for me 
1 ran go no further, I am slain!” 

As soon as the citadel was taken, they carried him into the 
goodliest mansion they could find. The owner, a man of great 
wealth, had fled to a neighbouring convent, leaving his wife and 
two fair daughleia to the mercy of u soldiery, who pillaged and 
ma-sorred the inhabitants without restraint. The daughters hid 
tliciuselics in a buy-loft, and the mother beseeching Bayard and 
his troop to spare, their lives, was answered, “ Madam, it may 
be tlmt 1 shall not iccovcr from this wound of mine; but while 1 
live no wrong shall be done to you or your daughters.” He then 
sent an escort lor the husband, who was conducted safely home. 
The family, however, considered themselves as Ins prisoners, nnd 
all their goods and chattels ns his properly by the lot of war ; and, 
seeing I he generous temper of the guild flight, administered to his 
wunts wiili sueli assiduity, and treated his wound with so much 
skill, that he was not long in recovering. On the day of his 
departme, hoping that u handsome offering might prevent his 
exacting a ruinous sum, the lady entered his room, and presented 
him with a steel box full of ducats. Bayard laughed, and asked 
how many ducats there were there ? The lady answered only 
2,500, but if he were not content therewith a larger sum should be 
produced. He refused to take any, but being entreated with an 
earnestness which proved the sincerity of his hostess, he sent for 
her daughters, and giving each of them one thousand ducats 
towards tWir marriage-portions, desired that the remaining five 
hundred should be distributed among the poor nuns whose con¬ 
vent hud been pillaged. Such instances of Bayard’s generosity 
were hy no means few. Indeed, he never retained more of the 
money which the fortune cf war brought into his possession than 
was sufficient to supply his immediate wants, generally distributing 
the ransoms be received for bis prisoners amongst the soldiers of 
his troop. 

Scarcely recovered from his wound, Bayard was summoned to 
France ro fly to the‘relief of Terouennc, hotly besieged by the 
troops of the then young Henry VIII. of England. Though the 
encounter which ensued did no honour to the French army, 
Bayard did not partake of the disgrace. From the exceeding haste 
with which the Gallic horsemen thought it prudent to fly from the 
English lances, the fray before Terouennc has been celebrated as 
“ the Battle of Spurs.” During that precipitous retreat, the good 
kniglit, coming to a narrow pass through which only one soldier 
could advance at a time, he commanded a halt, and succeeded in 
gaining sufficient time for tHfc French army to re form and renew 
the action ; but was, unhappily, taken prisoner for his gallantry. 
Being taunted by one of ilia enemies with the question, “ How 
came it that Bayard, who it wai said never retreated, turned his back 
upon them ?” he replied, “ If I had fftd, I should not have been 
here.” His country was too sensible of his,value to allow of 
leaving him long in the hands of enemies, and the good chevalier 
was speedily ransomed. • . 


Soon after the accession of Francis I. to the throne of France, 
in 1515, Bayard returned to Italy, the old scene of warfare, and 
fought against the Swiss allies of Ludovico Sl'urza by the side of 
Ids sovereign at the battle of Marignano, one of the most sangui¬ 
nary conflicts that had ever been fought on Italian ground ; for it 
is a curious fact, that the warfare in those times—before the 
universal employment of “ villanons saltpetre”—were much in the 
nature of assault d'armes, performed according to strict rule. 
Whatever combatants were weury of fighting withdrew, their place* 
being supplied witlp fresh men ; and the battle was always inter* 
rupted by the approach of night. Hence th% loss of life at 
Marignano—of which it has been recorded that “ all other fight* 
compared with this were but as children’s sport; this is the wsr 
of giants”—was looked upon by the Venetians, who came up just 
at its close, as prodigious. Fraucis having been witness of 
Bayard's romantic and daring feats, desired to receive the honour 
of knighthood at the Chevalier’s hands, and Bayard had the 
honour of dubbing bis majesty on the field. 

After various services—among the most signal of which wai 
the successful defence of Meytiret on the Netherland frontier— 
we again find the good knight in the heat of battle at Ravenna, and 
though success attended his companions in arm*, he received a 
wound which laid his ihoulder-bouo bare, lie was, however, able 
to cross the Alps, and visit his unciu at Grenoble, where he was 
seized with a fever. 

At the disastrous battle of Sesia the lion chevalier received his 
death-wound. He was conducting the rear of the French army 
when retreating in good order before the Spaniards, when a stone 
from a hacquebut struck him across the loins aud fractured his 
spine. He instantly knew it was a denth-stroke, and exclaimed, 

“ Jesus !’’ and, ufter a pause, added “ O God, I am slam!” He 
then drew forth his sword, nnd kissing the cross at its handle, pro¬ 
nounced these words audibly : “ Miserere mei, Dcus, secundum 
mngnam misericordiam tuam I” He did not immediately full from 
his horse but held by the saddle-bow, till his stewurd lifted him off 
anil placed him under a tree; and there, earnestly gazing on thl 
cross of his sword, confessed to his servant, there being no priest 
near. No entreaties would induce him to consent to being moved, 
and lie urged his companions not to linger with him lest they might 
be taken by the Spaniards. When they came up anil understood who 
be was, they treated him with the most honourable kindness. A 
tent was spread for him, and he was laid upon u camp-bed ; nnd 
a priest having been procured, he confessed devoutly. The 
Spanish general, the Marquis of Pescara, on seeing him, 
exclaimed, “ Would God, gentle Lord Bayard, ihat by parting 
with a quart of my own blood (bo tlmt could be done without loss 
of life), and by abstaining from flesh far two years, I might have 
kept you whole and my prisuner; for my treatment of you should 
have manifested how highly I honoured the exalted prowess thut 
was in you.” After this eulogium, Bayard uttered a prayer 

“ My God 1 1 am assured thafthou hast declared thyself ever 
ready to receive into mercy, and to forgive whoso shall return to 
thco with a sincere heart, however great a sinner he may have 
been. Alas 1 my Creator and Redeemer, I have grievously 
offended thee during my life, of which I repent with my whole 
soul. Full well 1 know, that had I spent an hundred years in a 
desert on bread on water, even that would not have entitled me to 
enter thy kingdom of hfuven, unless it hud pleased thee of thy 
great and infinite goodness to receive me into the same; for no 
creature is able in this world to merit so high a reward. My 
Father and Saviour 1 I entreat thee to pass over the faults by mo 
committed, and show me thy abundant clemency instead of thy 
rigorous justice.” 

With these words expired in the year 1521, at the age of forty- 
eight, Pierre de Terrail, •* the chevalier without feur or re- 
pftach,” one of the last and best representatives of the days of 
chivalry. _ * 

The Spanish general appointed certain gentlemen to bear bis 
bojjy to a church, where solemn service was performed over it for 
two days; and his own people carried it home for interment. The 
magistrates of Grenoble, with most of the inhabitants and nobles 
of the surrounding country, went out to meet the much-honoured 
corpse, and it was finally deposited in the convent of minims 
which the Abbot of Esnay bad founded. A monument was after¬ 
wards erected to him there, not by the king whom be had served 
so faithfully—not by the nation of which is the proudest boasts 
but by an individual no otherwise cdtmected with him than 
as being a native of the same province, and an admirer of his 
worth. 
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THE JEW OUTWITTED BY THE SAILOR. 

It in curious arid urnusing to witness, on pay-iluy in a man-of- 
war, the operation of dealing between a seaman and a Jew. They 
meet with a perfect nnder-iUnding that each shall endeavour to 
over-reach, or, more pi only '.peaking, to client the other. The 
seaman, whose character for disinterestedness is proverbial, 
although scrupulously honest in other respects, has not the 
smallest compunction in cheating,—or rather in attempting to 
cheat, for he seldom succteds in cheating—u Jew. We need 
hurdly state tliu^. in the emleaionr, he generally becomes the prey 
of Ida more wary and subtle opponent. 

During the time that laige payments were made in bank paper, 
« tery common and successful practice adopted by the Jew to 
detraud his sailor customer, was to return change for n note of less 
value than the one he had accepted in payment. The seaman, 
having received a large sum at the pay-table, in notes of different 
value, crammed into lus pockets, thought himself clever in hating 
• few shillings in (he value of an article, when he was often put off 
with change for a two or a Jive , instead of a ten-pound note. 
Disputes sometimes arise; but, as the men are usually half-stupid 
with drink, and can give no clear account of the mode in which 
they have spent their money,—as, moreover, they are frequently 
robbed by tlie women,—and the accused party is Imid in protest¬ 
ing his innocence by the most solemn asseverations, there is a 
difficulty, or nearly an impossibility, in obtaining proof and 
redress. We, however, recollect un occasion (uud it is a solitary 
One) when a seaman cheated a Jew at his own practice; and the 
truth was only discovered several months after the event hap[iened, 
by the confession of one of the parties. 

Upon an occasion of paying prize-money to the crew of a frigate 
is Plymouth Sound, at the commencement of last war, u boat- 
twain's mate complained to the first lieutenant, that a Jew had 
defrauded him of a ten-pound note, which lie had given in payment 
for a hat, tendering him the change of a two-pound note instead. 
The charge wns sifted with more than ordinary attention, as both 
parties courted investigation, and reference was made to the prize- 
agent’s hooks, for the number of the ten-pound note paid to the 
complainant. The note in question was missing, hut it appeared 
that the two-pound note, which the Jew insisted he had received 
in payment, had formed purt of the complainant’s share, and as 
the missing note could not be found upon him, the case was dis¬ 
missed, on the supposition that the charge was either unfounded, or 
that the Jew had put uwuy the note before n search wns made. 
The reference to the prize-agent’s hooks in the cabin, when the 
business of payment had not concluded, gRve the seainuu the idea of 
a deep-laid scheme, which he put in practice about a twelvemonth 
afterwards. 

The tiigate having been fortunate in raptures, prize-money or 
wages were always pmd (oftentimes in considerable sums to the 
tty officers), un the day he lore sailing. The share of the 
atswuin’s mate on the next occasion was upwards of seventy 
pounds, and he was paid in a fifty-pound and sinullei- notes, When 
matters had arrived at a tolerable state of hustle on the main deck, 
the business of the dealing at its height, bank-notes passing ill 
payment for watches and other articles with extiaordinavy rapidity, 
this boatswain's mate, having taken a messmate into his plot, 
exchanged his fifty-pound note with hisacolleague fur a five, and 
tent him to the devoted Jew, with instructions to purchase a 
jacket. This was effected, the note tendered, and the chango 
reeeived. Not long after, the boatswain’s mate approached the 
Same stand, and, alter a little haggling, bought a handkerchief, or 
smne cheap article, and gave the live-pound note in payment. 
Now, it is contrary to the practice of the children of Israel to 
conclude any bargains so long as a buyer seems disposed to extend 
his pnrehases, and although on these occasions they take the 
|frecantii>ii to secure payment for the first article delivered, they 
are, rrhictant to render up change and uluse the dealing, until 
furiher solicitation to buy become* hopeless. After a while, a 
filial denial for farther dealing whs accepted, and the change ten¬ 
dered. Our strategist required the balance of fifty, instead of five 
pounds; high words arose, recrimination* and allusions to the 
former affair were bandied, and an appeal once more made to the 
same first lieutenant, on the tame quarter-deck. The officer 
adopted his former course, and, ou reference, ascertained that a 
fifty-pound note foum^on the Jew was paid to the complainant, 
ho far things looked suspicious; but the dealer asserted that he 
could point out the man from whom he received it. The hands 
were turned up, the crew passed in review, and he immediately 
selected vUe iudividurl, who denied the charge, stating, in expla¬ 


nation, that he had paid for his purchase with a /ice-pound uute, 
and received change for the same, which he produced. No other 
money than what lie accounted for was found upon him; whilst 
reference to the prize-agent showed that lie bad received the very 
five-pound note produced. The matter was now clear: the Jew 
attempted to call witnesses, but no further 1 earing was permitti d. 
He wus turned out of the ship, with his wares, amidst the oppro¬ 
briums of the crew ; and even his own frutecjiity joined in the ery, 
so conclusive did the case apperr. 

We have related this circumstance because it is one ease- cer¬ 
tainly the only one we ever knew—where a seaman succeeded in 
cheating a Jew ; and it is remarkable, that the two men concerned 
in this dishunest proceeding were the best seamen in the ship, 
and would probably have given their last shiilt ig lu any deserving 
object. When, after a leugtli of time, the matter became known 
to the first lieutenant, he obliged the boatswain’s mate to make 
restitution to the suffering party, on the ship’s return to port; but 
the Jew was never afterwards permitted to come on board ; neither 
could the two seamen be persuaded that they had committed any 
offence in conspiriug to “ do a Jew.” 

THE GARDEN. 

How vainly men themselves amase, 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays: 

And their incessant labours see 
Crown’d from some single herb, or tree, 

Whose short nnd narrow-verged shads 
Docs prudently their toils upbraid ; 

While all the flow’ra, and trees, do clpso 
To weave the garlands of repose. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innocence, thy sister dear ( 

Mistaken lung, I sought you then 
In busy compunicB of men. 

Your sacred plauts, if here below, 

Only among the plants will grow. 

Society is all but rude 

To this delicious solitude. 

* 

No white nor red was ever seen 
Su am’rous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress' name. 

Little, alas 1 they know or heed, 

How far these beauties her exceed ! 

Fair trees I where’er your barks I wound, 

No name shall but your own be fouud. 

When we have run our passions’ heat, 

Lore hither makes his best retreat. 

The gods, who mortal beauty chase, 

Still in a tree did end their race. 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow ; 

And Fan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed'. 

' What wond'rous life is this I lead 1 
Ripe apples drop about my head. 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 

The nectarine, and curious peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach. 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnar’d with flow'rs, I fall cn gross. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 

Withdraws into Its happiness i 
The mipd, that ocean where each kind 
„ * Does straight >a its own resemblance find. 
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Yet it creak's, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas j . 

Annihilating all that’s rna to 

To a green thought in u green shade. 

Here at th\ fountain's sliding font, 

As at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs docs glide: 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets, and claps its silver wings ; 

And, till prepared for longer flight, 

Waves m its plumes the various light. 

Such was the happy garden state, 

While man there walk’d without a mats : 

After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet 1 
Hut 'twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises arc in one, 

To live in paradise alene. 

How well the skilful gard’ner drew 
Of flow’rs, nnd herbs, this dial new i 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Docs through a fragrant zodiac run : 

And, ns it works, th’ industrious bee 
Computes its time ns well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon'd but with herbs and flow’rs ? 

Andrew Marvel. 


TIIE MUD-BATHS OF THE CRIMEA. 

To tlie many peculiar and remarkable objects in the Crimea 
which nttracl the attention of the scientitic traveller, the mud-baths 
of Silk rertainly should be added. .Sak is a large Tartarian village 
in the smith-western part of the Crimea, and is situated near the 
north-eastern shore of Tusly, one of the largest of the numerous 
salt lakes in that peninsula. This lake is about six or seven wersts 
long, nnd neatly two or tlnee broad. Its banks, which arc ot clay, 
me generally high and steep ; hut near the village of Sak, they are 
fist, or gently sloping. The country around, even to a great dis¬ 
tance, is a slightly wavy and almost uniform plain, which only 
produces grass and a few plants of a kind of wormwood ; hut nu 
tree of any description is to be seen. There are flocks of 
dromedaries, horses, black cattle, and sheep ; and near the banks 
of the lake, arc a few larks and whistling plovers. Toward! the 
end ot the month of June, when the writer resided in the village 
of SnU, almost ull the plants of the plains were burnt up, by an 
unusually early and very aeorchiug heat; a dead stillness reigned 
around, which was seldom interrupted except by the cay of the 
whistling plover, and the chirping of the grasshopper. 

In winter, nnd the early part of spring, when the moisture of 
the atmosphere has thoroughly soaked the parched plains, the 
rain-water anil melted snow swell the salt lake, and cause it to 
Overflow the lower parts of its banks. Later in spring, on the con¬ 
trary, nnd during summer, when the heat is excessive and there is 
but little rain, the water in the lake become* very much diminished 
in consequence of evaporation, and leaves the flat parts of its 
banks exposed, particularly near the village of Sak. When the 
water first recedes, the soil only remains soaked with a solutioif of 
the numerous salts which the lake contains; but when it recedes 
farther, it leaves behind it, cat ifccount of its becoming by degrees 
more concentrated, a thick layer of salt, which gradually extends 
over the surface of the exposed parts, and forms a general 
covering, that has exactly the appearance of smooth and 
shining ice. • 

The salt is collected in summer, and heaped up on the banks of 
the lake in immense quantities, where it is purified by the rains 
and the action of the air for a whole year; aryl it ia then^sold for 


domestic purposes. ^ Those parts of the soil that are cleared by the 
removal of the salt are found to contain a great quantity of liquid, 
consisting of various kinds of salts of a black colour, und this is 
particularly the case in the neighbourhood of Sak; where, for a 
great length of time, this saline liquid has been used for medicinal 
purposes from May to September. A long and tolerably deep 
trench is dug, which, with the mud that is taken from it, is lelt to 
warm in the sun; the patient is then laid in the trench, and 
covered up with the mnd, except his head and throat, when a 
copious perspiration soon takes plane all over the body, and he 
must remain in this situation as long a a he cun. He is afterwards 
washed with water from the lake, or is put in a bnjb of the same 
water, and is then laid in bed to promote a perspiration, which is 
considered highly efficacious In promoting his cure. 

This mud-bath bus been found to be of the greatest service to 
persons afflicted with chronic rheumatism, clnuiiic gout, and 
many other diseases. Many have been entirely cured by it, when 
all other remedies have failed. Yet it must be observed, that 
some patients, who have submitted to this mode of treatment, 
have been obliged to give it up after the first or second trial, 
because their skin has become irritated, their nervous system sud¬ 
denly disturbed, nnd their pulse, violently agitated. 

The very efficacious effects which those baths have produced 
have extended their fame not only over the Crimen, but also over 
the adjoining continent, and patients resort to them in greater 
numbers every year. The accommodation in the poor and mise¬ 
rable huts of the Tartars was not only very uncomfortable, hut for 
many patients even dangerous; and it was also very expensive. It 
must, therefore, be a gicnt satisfaction to those who wish to try 
the mud-baths at Sak, that, for two years past, a tolerably largo 
mid well-arranged dwelling-house has been erected there by the 
Russian government, in which any respectable pet son may have a 
very comfortable lodging, entirely free of expense. This house 
stands quite by itself, between tlie village of Sak and the lake, and 
consists of one story of solid stone-work, of an oblong form, 
standing nearly due east and west. It is ornamented in ihe Easlern 
style, with several small towers. That side of (lie building which 
faces the south, and commumls an extensive view of the lake nnd 
the surrounding couutry, lias a projection tbe whole length of Ilia 
bouse, which contains two dwcUmg-roouis, and a deep verandah 
supported by wooden pillars ; so that any of tlie inmules may be 
protected from tlie scorching rays of the sun while walking under 
it, or while inhabiting those rooms facing the. south. A similar, 
but narrower, verandah is on tbe north side ot the building. The 
rooms have all tolerably high eeiliugs, but vaiy in length und 
width. .Snme of them ore large enough for a family. The doors 
and passages are so ai ranged, that several looms may lorm a 
separate lodging for one family ; or one may he so separated from 
the others, that a person may live lu it alum* The windows are 
large und ot clear glass, and the rooms have deal floors. They are 
almost till much better lu-nihlied than those in any of the inns in 
the Crimea, with the exception pftrhtips of the Hotel de Paris, in 
Fendosia. F.ven beds and bedclothes are found in this new 
building, which are but seldom met with in the inns of the Crimea. 
It is also kept exceedingly clean throughout, and strikes those 
who come to it from the hotels of Symphcropol with a most 
agreeable surprise. There are two wings on the north side, which 
also contain dwelling-rooms to which are added, stables, coach¬ 
houses, the house, of the manager of the establishment, Ihe kitchen, 
and two small houses for the servants j and there are high stone 
walls which divide these buildings. The whole forms a qmulian¬ 
gle, with a large court-yard in the centre. There is plenty o' cool, 
pure, and well.tasted water; and the domestic arrangements are 
undertaken by the manager of the establishment. 

The season for the baths begins on the 1st of July, when the 
principal physician of the city of Eupatoria comes to icside in the 
mansion. A large tent, divided bv paiiitions into a great many 
small apartments, is then erected over the place where tho mud- 
baths are to be formed; tlie ground having been previously covered 
with a suitable floor of boards, so that neither the tent nor the 
visitors may be in any danger of sinking in tlie mire. ’Fhc 
writer unfortunately arrived somewhat too late to see the tent 
erected and the baths used, but he was informed, that on* side of 
the tent consists of a long wooden frame covered with canvas, 
and contains as many doors as there are divisions within. These 
doors are all towards the south, and, whAi a trench is dug in 
any apartment for a patient, the door is_left open, so that tlie 
rays of the noon-day suu may sufficiently warm the treneh und 
the mud that was taken out of it, before tbe patient it put into 
his bath. 
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OUTLINES OF MODERN DEPREDATION. 

The only remnant of the “mounted highwayman” which we 
have in England, is the dead body of Dick Turpin, galvanised by 
Ainsworth, Dickens, Bentley, Colburn, aud Co. and made to per¬ 
form sundry strange antics, as if it were yet alive. So highly civi- 
liaed have we become, that robbery and thieving have lost every 
particle of their supposed romance, generosity, and daring—the 
thieving of modern times never exhibits anything of the daring of 
the lion, though it still continues to be practised with all the 
sneaking cunning of the cat. On the strength of the old and trite 
axiom, that a knowledge of a disease is half its cure, we proceed to 
lay before our readers the outlines of modern depredation, as 
sketched for us by the Commissioners for inquiring into the best 
means of establishing a Constabulary Force throughout England 
end Wales. The following facts are all drawn from their Report, 
recently published. 

“We find,” says the Report, “ no traces of mounted highway 
robbers amongBt the class of habitual depredators, and could find 
no recent cases of the robbery of mails, or of travellers in stage 
coaches by robbers of that description. The last case of robbery 
br a mounted highway robber, was that of a man executed for an 
offence of this description committed near Taunton in the year 
1831. The suppression of highway robberies in the vicinity of the 
metropolis dates from the appointment of an armed horse-patrol. 
At present, the roads in the suburbs of the metropolis are traversed 
by your Majesty’s subjects at all hours of the night, almost with 
the same security as in the day. Robberies in the neighbourhood 
of provincial towns are rendered more hazardous than here¬ 
tofore, by the increased number of turnpikes and other means of 
recognition and of detection. To the stoppage of coaches, and 
robberies by such acts of violence, have succeeded the simple 
thefts of parcels, which is a species of delinquency more safe and 
lucrative, and, as far ns we are informed, they arc more frequent 
than highway robberies were formerly. But footpad robberies, 
the robberies of single passengers committed with violence, are still 
so far frequent as to render travelling at night in many districts 
extremely insecure.’' The number of persons apprehended aud 
committed for trial, in England, charged with robbery committed 
with violence, was 331 in 1836, and 290 in 1837. The following 
are some general statements:— 

First: it is stated that there are, on an average, a hundred 
thousand commitments annually, of the able-bodied population to 
the jails of England and Wales; and second, that from twelve to 
twenty thousand persons are constantly in the criminal jails. 
But we would, of course, form a very wrong notion of the amount 
of crime, if we were to frame our estimate of it from the number 
of commitments. The commissioners conjecture that there are at 
least 40,000 persons in England living wholly by depredation. 
The common answer of prisoners, as to the number of depredations 
in which they have been engaged, is ■ ‘ Impossible to tell,” “ Can’t 
recollect,'’ “ Too many to remember.” Pickpockets—that is to 
say, the lowest class of thieves, who live by small and petty 
crimes—calculate that they must steal, at least, about six podket 
handkerchiefs (or things of that value) a day, in order barely to 
live ■, and these pocket-handkerchiefs are sold to the Jews in Field 
Lane, and similar places, for a shilling or one shilling and three¬ 
pence, each i if one happens to be very good, the thief may get 
eighteen-pence for it. There are, reckoning in round numbers, 
about 800 professed pickpockets in the metropolis, and about 3700 
common thieves. If each of these steal, on an average, seven 
shillings’ worth daily, imarder “ to live,” there is an amount of 
nearly sixteen hundred pounds of value taken from the pockets 


&c. of the people of the ” great metropolis,” every day, in the 
working out of one department of crime 1 One can hardly believe 
this—and yet the good folks of the Town Council of Liverpool 
reckoned in 1836, that in their town there were a thousand adult 
thieves, whose weekly income being not lgss than 40s. per week 
each, amounted to a total annually of ,£104,000; 500 ditto, who 
work and steal, whose fruit of crime was n round annual sum of 
£26,000; and 1200 juvenile ithieves, earning weekly 10s. each, 
amounting to £31,200 ; while the entire annual amount earned by 
the professors of crime and vice in the borough of Liverpool was 
set down at £734,240. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our rentiers to the following 
table. In Liverpool, Bristol, Bath, Hull, and Ncwoastlc-upon- 
Tyne, there are police establishments framed and conducted upon 
the principle of the Metropolitan. The following, therefore, is a 
comparative statement affirmed to have been prepared with great 
care, showing the character of the districts with which a police, 
acting upon the principle of an incessant and vigilant superintend¬ 
ence, has to deal. 

TABLE showing the number of Depredators, Offenders, and Suspected Per¬ 
sons, who have been brought within tlio cognisance of the Police iff tlm 
following districts or places in the year 1837, comprehending—I. Persons 
who have no visible means of subsistence, and who are bclinrd to liro 
wholly by violation of the law; as, by habitual depreciation, by fraud, liy 
prostitution, Ac. II. Parsons following some ostensible and legul occupa¬ 
tion, but who are known to hare committed an offence, mid aie believed to 
augment their gains by habitual or occasional violation of the law, ill. 
Persons not known to have committed any offences, but known ns ussorimes 
of the above Classes, and otherwise deemed to be Suspicious Characters 



Number of 


Proportion 


Depredators, 

Numbers 

of known bad 


Offenders, 

in these 

Character. 

District or Place. 

and 

Closses 

to the 


Suspected 

Persons. 

Migrant. 

Population. 

Metropolitan Police District . 

Hi,901 

2.712 

1 in S9 

Borough of Liverpool 

4,711 


1 in do 

City and County of Bristol 

•Vim 

0<n 

1 in 111 

City of Bath 

Town and County of Kingston-un- 

1,1,01 


1 in 57 

liuil. 

Town and County of Newcastlo-on- 

037 

303 

1 in 

Tyne .... 

2.014 

4.U 

1 in 27 


What 1 some of our readers may exclaim, the proportion of 
known bad characters in the metropolis is to the population as 1 
in 89 1 Then, deducting the very old and the very young, and the 
sick, and the home-occupied, and the absent, every second or third 
person we pass in the streets must be a bad character, ready for 
cheating, swindling, robbing, or pocket-picking, ns circumstances 
or inclination may permit or prompt! It is difficult to keep down 
a suspicion of exaggeration; the returns are prepared by the only 
parties wlio can do so, the beads of the police; and yet, however 
honourable these parties may be, one can hardly help thinking that 
there must always be a strong tendency to augmentation, when 
people, who live by their profession, are called upon to state the 
amount of business which they have to transact. 

But the table requires some explanation. Amongst the 17,000 
bad characters of the metropolis are set down 2768 " habitual 
dia'urbcra of the public peace,” about 1300 vagranta, and about 
7000 females leading an infamous life. This will leave about 5000 
who may be considered as habitual eliminal offenders ; and when 
we consider (as was stated in a recent Number) that there are 
between three and four thousand persons tried annually at the 
Central Criminal Court, it &es not appear that the numbers stated 
are wide of accuracy,. 

There is another matter in the table which merits ’he attention 
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of the reader. It is the column headed “ Numbers in these classes an assortment of cird for that purpose; and stopping at conve- 


migrant.” Thus, out of the 17,000 bad characters in the metro¬ 
polis, 2712 (say 3000) are sot down as migrants. These, it will 
be readily concluded, are vagrants and thieves, who start upon 
provincial excursions^ either at stated periods or when they find it 
convenient to do so. {or the reception of these travellers, there 
are lodg'*$-houses—.thieving hotels—over the whole country. 

The trampers’ lodging-house il distinct from the beer-shop or 
the public-house, or any licensed place of public accommodation ; 
it is not only the place of resort of the mendicant, but of the 
common thief; it is the ‘ flash -house* of the rural district; it is 
the receiving houfe for stolen goods ; it is the most extensively 
established school for juvenile delinquency, and commonly, at the 
same time, the most infamous house in the district.” These 
houses abound everywhere: a tramper states, that there is a 
lodging-house for “ travellers ” in every village; and that these 
travellers tell the people that they are seeking for work, but 
inwardly pray to God they may never get it I Metropolitan 
lodging-house keepers have establishments in the provinces, 
managed by their “ agents.” These low lodging-houses issue 
their “ cards.” It is stated that there arc from 150 to 200 of them 
in Chester; they are numerous in Brighton; and about 2000 
trampers frequent Chelmsford in the course of a year. In the 
small town of Llanfyllin, there are three lodging-houses. One of 
these is kept by an old woman, known by the name of Old Peggy. 
She never lets a tramp go to bed without money or money’s worth, 
and the broken victuals a tramp brings home is sold by her to poor 
persons who keep dogs,—such as rat-catchers, &c. One man 
told a druggist of the town, that for twopence Old I’cggy would 
give him scraps enough to keep his dog for a week or more. This 
druggist stated that Old Peggy has often come to him, suying, 
11 God bless you, doctor, sell me a ha’porth o’ tar.” When first 
applied to, he asked, “ What do you want with tar ?” The reply 
was, “ Why, to make a land sailor. I want a hnp'orlh just to 
daub a chap's canvas trousers with ; and,that’s how 1 makes a land 
sailor, doctor!’ ” 

We shall give, in another article, some details, taken from the 
personal narratives of thieves, as communicated to the commis¬ 
sioners, which will illustrate the manner iu which these “ travel¬ 
lers ” carry on their operations : meantime, we proceed with our 
*• outlines.” 

Plundering the cargoes of passage-boats on the canals has 
hitherto formed a great branch of modern thieving. Owing to the 
number of small tunnels through which the boats on the canals 
have to pass, the goods are covered with a tarpaulin, instead of 
having a hatchway over them. The “ art and mystery” of ab¬ 
straction has accordingly been extensively practised, from the 
captains of these boats down to the humblest labourer on the 
banks or about the locks. Mr. Pickford, of the firm of Pickford 
and Co., says, they " can pilfer from a bale of silk almost, if not 
quite, without its being known ; they can take out of a bale of 
silk just one hank, without undoing the stitches, and it makes a 
very trifling deviation in the weight, which can hardly ba detected. 
Then with tea. If they have a large lot of tea on board, they 
make just a little sort of break in the corner of the chest; a tea- 
cheat is never without some sort of break; and they take, a 
handful out of one and a handful out of another. ” The packages 
that go aboard of these boats nr/packed by hydraulic presses, and 
so firm as to form an arch, so that the centre, when drawn out, 
will not decrease the bulk of the whole. The boatmen rob the 
packages in the most ingenious manner^ taking impressions of the 
seals on corks, and resealing; matching the cord with which the 
packages are secured,— the captain of the boat generally keeping 


nieot places for the purpose of “ breaking bulk.” “ When,’ says 
a depredator, “ we took wine or spirits, we knocked a hoop aside, 
and made a hole on one side for letting out the liquor, and one on 
the other for letting in air: when we had taken what we wanted, 
we put water in to make it up, and pegged up the hole, and 
replaced the hoop. We had a borer for drawing sugar or dry 
goods; we slipped the hoop, made a small hole under it, and took 
what we liked.” " As an honest labourer,” says another depreda¬ 
tor, 11 for factory work, 1 got eleven shillings to fliirtcen shillings; 
but, while 1 was boating, I have made fifty shillings in one trip, by 
taking goods out of packages. I have cleared five pounds in a 
week by depredations." And another says, “ When boating, I 
always took a little of something every journey. The highest sum 
I got was twenty-five pounds one trip. The whole crew were 
engaged in depredations, and 1 did as my companions did, and 
took goods of nil sorts, which they sold to the different receivers 
on the canal. If wc got one half for it, we thought well; the 
captain was the salesman, and used to have two shares for his 
trouble and risk, he having to make all deficiencies good.” “Wo 
never feared anything,” adds uuothcr, “ for there are no constables 
on the cunals. There arc a few bank-riders on the criisI, but the 
driver gives us the signal, and we get the cloth down, and make 
all right.” 

Poaching, sheep-stealing, highway robbery, and pilfering, pre¬ 
vail in the rural districts. Near towns, where facilities exist of 
disposing of farm and garden produce, thieving is carried on 
systematically. At one pluce, it was a practice for thieves to take 
orders from purchasers for fruit whilst it was growing. "A 
farmer told me the other day,” says a witness, “ of a great bargain 
he had made; he got from such a one twenty-eight shillings a ton 
for his mangel wurzcl. 1 Why, the fellow sells it himself again at 
twenty.five shillings; there must be something wrong somewhere/ 
The fanner took the hint, and investigated the case. A day or 
two day after, the man came again for half a ton. lie had it as 
usual; but he was followed, anil, on examination, we found the 
hnif-lon to be twenty-two hundred weight, instend of ten! ” 

A prisoner was asked, “ Whit is your culling iu life —A 
labouring man on a farm. 

“ What are yon here for ’—They said 1 look some potatoes. 

“ They very often steal iu yo*r neighbourhood!—There ia a 
deal of robbery. 

" What sort of robberies arc committed in your neighbourhood 1 
—Sometimes housebreaking; sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another, just ns they gives their minds lo. 

When persons are plundered, they go and (ell the constable ? 
—No, they don’t; they ^r.ake it uwuy’ (they compromise it) with 
the people as robbed them. 

“ Ho they break into gentlemen’s houses ?—Sometimes; but 
they break more into one another’s cottages, and take just what 
they may like. 

“ Is there any sheep-stealing ?—Yes, sometimes a sheep goes. 

J‘ If a sheep is stolen, do they sell it to the butchers, or salt it 
dovfei for their own use ’—They salt it, and bury it in some pla?e 
under ground, and put a large flag (stone) over it. 

% Do the farmers go to the constable ?—No. « 

" Are they afraid ’—Yes; they me afraid that worse may happen 
after to them. 

“ Is there any magistrate ?—Yes, about five miles off; they ba 
terrible strict about poaching. • 

" Do the housebreakers go in gangs ?—^cs, seven or eightto a. 
housebreaking job. * 

“Do they travel any distance to commit robberies?—Yes ; 
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they will go twelve or fourteen miles out to housebreaking or 
poaching. 

“ Do these men spend their time idling about all day ?—They 
arc always idle by day, and spending money at bccr-bouses. 

“ They have plenty of money ?—Lots of it, always. 

“ Is it well known that they are housebreakers and thieves ?— 
Yes. 

•' Are they watched ?—The farmers watch their own houses, not 
knowing when they may he attacked i theso fellows are getting so 
uncommon 'hard-faced' (daring).” 

The coasts of England are disgraced by the practices of 
“ wreckers,” to an extent which one can hardly believe of this 
humane, civilised, and Christian country. It is indeed an ill wind 
that blows nobody good—so say the wreckers of Cornwall and 
Cheshire. On a portion of the Cheshire coast, not far from 
Liverpool, the habits of the people are those of reokless wreckers. 
They will rob those who have escaped the porili of the sea, and 
come safe to shore; they will mutilate dead bodies far the sake of 
rings and personal ornaments;■—a hurricane generally produces to 
them a glorious harvest. Similar charges can be brought agaiust 
the people of the south-eastern and the south-western coasts of 
England, though those of Cheshire and Cornwall are the worst. 
We lift up our hands in amazement and horror, when we hear of 
an African or a New Zealand tribe seizing some of our luckless 
shipwrecked countrymen, and cither putting them to death or 
carrying them off captive; yet at this very hour, not only 
foreigners, but “ our own people and our own kindred,” can bear 
testimony to the fact, that tribes of savages dwell round the 
English ooasts. But for the coast-guard, matters would be worse 
even than they are. 

PETRIFYING SPRINGS IN TIBET. 

An extremely interesting account is given in the Asiatic 
Rescarohes, vol. xii., of a journey undertaken, and, after many 
dangers and privations, accomplished, by Captain Moorcroft, to 
explore that part of Little Tibrt where the shawl goat is postured; 
and also to visit the celebrated lake Miinsarowur, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which the Indus has its origin. The lake has no outlet; 
but as it is difficult to imagine that evaporation can be sufficiently 
powerful, iu so cold a climate,, to dissipate the large quantity of 
water brought into the lake, in the season of thaw, from the sur¬ 
rounding mountains, Mr. Moorcroft imagines that it may, when 
thus swollen, and at its highest level, communicate with lake 
Rowan, with which the river Sutlej is supposed to have a commu¬ 
nication. Of the difficulties and dangers of the journey it would 
be impossible to give a condensed acco&it; paths were traversed 
which appeared impassable to any creature except the sure-footed 
geat of Tibet; paths, before which even the " mauvais pas" of 
the Alps shrinks into insignificance; torrents were crossed by 
means of bridges which seemed scarcely passable even for the light 
tread of the goat; and to crown the whole, the party were obliged 
to endure molestation, delay, and oven temporary captivity, by the 
savage Inhabitants of these uncivilized regions. But the object 
was eventually gained; and the account remains but one of the 
thousand proofs of what intrepidity and perseverance &ay 
achieve. The following is the description of some petrifying 
springs near Tirtdpfiri, on the river Sutlej, which is an affluent of 
the Indus. 

'^To the west of the town, and Rbont a quarter of amile distant, 
are the hot springs, forming one of the most extraordinary pheno¬ 
mena I have ever witnessed. From two mouths, about six inches 
in diameter, issue two streams, bubbling about four inches higher 


than tiie level of the stony substance whence they escape. The 
water is very clear, and so hot, that the hand cannot bear to he put 
into it for an instant; and a large volume of smoke curls round 
them constantly They burst forth from a table of calcareous 
stone nearly half an inch in diameter, and noised in most places 
ten or twelve feet above the plain ou wldwh it stands. This has 
been formed by the deposite from the water of the springs while 
cooling. Immediately surrounding the springs, the stone is as 
white as the purest stucco. The water flowing over a surface nearly 
horizontal, as it escapes from the vents forms shallow basins, of 
different size and shape. The edges of ail these basins are 
curiously marked with indentations and projections, like the teps 
of mushrooms and fleurs-de-lis, formed by calcareous matter, pre¬ 
vented from uniting in one uniform line by the continual but gentle 
undulation of the water entering into and escaping from the several 
basins, which are emptied by small and successive fails into the sur¬ 
rounding plain. By degrees, however, the fringed edge becomes 
solid, and contracting the basin, of which the hollow flits likewise, 
the water takes a new course and makes new reservoirs which in. 
their turn become solid. Although the water appears perfectly 
transparent, the calcareous earth, which it deposits, is of different 
colours ; in the first instance, near the mouth, it is delicately white 
without a stain j at a little distance it assumes a pale straw tint j 
and further on, a deep saffron hue ; in a second, the deposite has a 
rosy hue, which, as it recedes from the source, becomes of a deeper 
red. These various colours are deposited in the strata, which har¬ 
dening, retain the tinges they received when soft; and give rise to 
variously stratified and veined stone and marble. The whiils, 
twists, kuots, and waves, which some of the fractured edges ex¬ 
hibit, are whimsically curious, and show all the changes which the 
stony matter undergoes, from soft tufa to hard marble. I observed 
that the marble is generally formed in the middle of the depth of 
the mass, rising up with nearly a perpendicular front o f tile height 
before mentioned; the tabic must have been tiie work of ages. 
The calcareous mutter, which is so largely dissolved and suspended 
by the water whilst hot, it probably furnished by the chalky moun¬ 
tains above Tirlopuri; but the origin of the beat, 1 have no clue to 
discover. The water must he most strangely situated, for two 
streams so inconsiderable to throw down such a prodigious quan¬ 
tity of earth j and the surface, where quiet, is also covered with a 
thin crust of semi-transparent matter like that which rises on 
supersaturated lime-water.” 

INDIAN PICTURK-WRITING. 

Tim Rev. Mr. West, who was a chaplain to the Hudson’s-Bay 
Company, in a narrative of a journey which lie undertook, in 
1820, within the territory of the Red-River colony, says, “We 
forded Broad River, on the banks of which we saw seierai dent 
which the hears had scratched for shelter ; and seeing t lie smoke 
of an Indian tent-fire at some distance before us, in the direction 
wc were going, wc quickened our step, and reached it before we 
stopped to breakfast. Wc found the whole family clothed in deer¬ 
skins, and upon a hunting excursion from Chureh.hil). The 
Indiau, or rather a half-breed, was very communicative, and told 
me that, though he was leading an Indian life, his father was 
formerly a master at one of the Company’s posts, and lie proposed 
accompanying our party to the factory. lie had two sons, he 
said, who were gone in pursuit of a deer; and, on quitting the 
encampment, to travel with us, he would leave some signs for 
them to follow us on their return. They were di awn upon a 
bfbad piece of wood, which he prepared with an axe. They were, 
1st, a tent struck, to intimate that a party had gone forward in a 
particular direction ; 2d, five rude figures, Indicating the number 
of the party, and exhibiting, by their dress and accoutrements, the 
rank or condition of each individual,—viz. a European chief, a 
European servant, an Indian attendant, and the two Indians 
from the encampment; 3d, a curvilinear figure, with the two 
extremities of the curve pointing towards the hiodermost of the 
figures, to intimate to the Indian’s two sons that they were to 
follow the party.” * 
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ADVENTURES OF A SCOTCH CAM ETONIAN IN 
SEARCH OF A UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 

Tub Cameronians are so called after the Rev. Richard Came¬ 
ron, who was killed in a conflict at Airdsmoss, in Ayrshire, on 
the 20th of July, luSl. They are also called “ M'Millans,” or 
“ M'Millanites,” from name of the first minister who espoused 
their cause after the,revolution ; and also sometimes “ Ci've- 
nanters,” from their adherence to, the national covenant of Scot¬ 
land, and the solemn league and covenant of the three kingdoms. 
But their proper designation is that of “Reformed Presbyterians,” 
or, in Scotland, where they had their origin, “ Old Presbyterian 
Dissenters.’’ There are upwards of thirty churches of Cume- 
rouians in Scollau4, and n few in Ireland, besides a considerable 
number in America. 

The Cameronians are noted as being the straitest and sternest 
of the Presbyterians, in their adherence to practice as well as 
doctrine, as handed down to them by their forefathers from the 
“ times of persecution.” Until recently there were considerable 
numbers of the old people nmongst them, who presented fine 
specimens of what.the old Covenanters were, when they met to 
worship on the hill-side, armed with Bible nnd sword. But the 
modern Cameronians are becoming fast modernised, and do not 

E resent many noticeable peculiarities to distinguish them paiticu- 
irlv from their other Presbyterian brethren. 

The parents of Amicus Veritatis (the “ friend of truth,”) were 
Scotch Cameronians, staunch, stern, and sturdy, possessing ail 
the peculiarities of their peculiar party, with no small share of its 
piety and devotednesj. They carefully trained up their children 
in the way they wished them to go—set before their eyes n fair 
example of the power even of gloomy Calvinism, in teaching to 
deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, mingled at the same time 
will! a cordial affection for four-hour sermons, and a patient zeal 
in undertaking ten and twenty mile walks on sacramental occa¬ 
sions. They plumed themselves highly on their complete and I 
total separation from Antichrist, both in word and deed, and yet 
all the while were fast fettered by one of his ehains. Deeming 
themselves to be walking in the light of Scripture purity, they 
disdained to listen to any preacher of uuothcr sect—and set down 
those of their own communion who did so, as having “ itching j 
ears.” If their own woitliy minister (and he was a worthy and ; 
a good man) happened to be prevented, by any circumstance, front 
“holding forth the word,” in their own place of worship, they 
never dreamed of going anywhere else, fcut stayed at home, nnd 
carefully read “ the Boke.” The snored volume wns not to them 
“ a spring shut up, and a fountain scaled ; for by the law and 
the testimony did they strive to measure both doctrines arid deeds 
—and duly morn and even were the family gathered together to 
attend the reading, as it is emphatically called. The shortness 
of the brcukfiist hour shortened their morning devotions—but in 
the evening the psalm was regularly sung, or latlier crooned, to 
the same tune which had been regularly used for a long series of , 
years—and then the patriarch of the family, alter reading the 
chapter in his own quiet and monotonous tone, would accompany ; 
it witli remarks not inappropriate ; and afterwards kneeling down, 
breathe a heart felt prayer to the Father of the spirits of ail flesh, 
imploring for his household merey and grace, that they might tie 
kept from falling, and guided all their journey through, until 
they arrived at the Canaan above. All! (heir worship was indeed | 
<• worship in spirit and in truth.” Though the services were : 
occasionally prolonged until the junior portion of the family were 
asleep—still the prayer ascended from sincere lips, and faith 
unfeigned. , 

Amicus was a favourite from his birth ; and as he was a “donee 
auld-farrent chap,” the favouritism was not thrown away. One 
thing, however, vexed his parents—as lie grew up, he manifested 
symptoms of what they termed “a new-fangled disposition; " j 
and this was first observable by sundry objections to the lengthy i 
sermons he was accustomed to hear, and occasional scruples to j 
commit to memory the huge portions of Scripture assigned him I 
on Sunday afternoons. As he got older, he manifested still more 
of it-endeavoured to break through the regular mill-horse rouud 1 
of duties, whleh were scrupulously and unswervingly observed in ! 
the domestic course of instruction and devotion—nnd at times 
absented himself from the meeting-house, if any popular preacher 
happened to be near at hand. The* truth was, that Amicus, 
though an obedient and obliging sou, was labouring to follow in 
the wake of the “ march of intellect," and th/light was pouring 
i. through the crevices of the Cameroiiian gutters with which ! 
his mind bad been darkened. He ha£ sense and penetration < 


enough to observe, *lliat pious ns his parents and tlieir parlv 
might he, Iheir religions system tended to contract the mind, and 
tinge it with gloom— and as he approached manhood he Celt an 
irresistible disiru to walk abroad, and view that win Id of which 
lie had hitherto only heard as it were by the hearing cf the ear 
—so, like most Scotchmen, prudently and judiciously revolving 
the idea, that though his own country was n very good country, 
lie might do better ill another, he gathered up all lie had, mid 
departed to what lie considered, in his simplicity, a comparatively 
distant land, carrying w ' 1 ' 1 him *h« prayers and the counsels 
of his father and mother, and the kind wishes ol his Iriends. 

Amicus arrived in Lotidun, with all that peculiar nveisiou to 
the Establishment which his education might be supposed calcu¬ 
lated to'inspire. He had never been trained to eoteitain any 
great reverence for popery or prelacy ; and though ignorant of 
the Articles, Liturgy, and form of worship of the established 
church, arul Hint from the best of all reasons, having never read 
the one nor seen the other, lie yet, regarded her ns a daughter of 
the “ mother of harlots,” decked and adorned with her trimmings, 
and pitching her tent in the immediate vicinity of Babylon. But 
being now free from observation and control, lie thought lie might 
do worse than cuter an episcopal church, lie gazed around with 
a mingled feeling of curinsily mid admiration ; hut when the first 
tones of the organ ponied upon his ears, all his autiviathies rushed 
to their citadel, and a cold shuddering sensation crept through 
his veins. He ventured, however, to stand it out; and ua the 
service proceeded, he listened with more composure and less con¬ 
tempt, until at last hits taste (for he And taste) was so gained 
upon by the beauty and sublimity of the prayers, as almost invo¬ 
luntarily, at one time, to bend his knee, though lie could not 
bring it to I he grouml. The prayers and responses were read and 
given with that solemnity and emphasis of iicreut and manner, so 
inuth desired by those, who rumbuie correct taste with deep devo¬ 
tion ; nnd even though Amiens shrunk a little at the bowing of 
the bead at the name of Jesus, because lie fancied it was so 
jmpith-like, lie begun to admit the thought, that a read prayer 
might be sincere, nnd tlmt ninny bowed not merely their heads, 
but tbeir hearts. The sermon, however, crowned the measure of 
his astonishment. A man who wns “ sae daft as to chutige his 
goon,” actually preached an excellent sermon—and Amicus de¬ 
parted, surprised and pleased that any good could come out of 
Nazareth. He repealed his visits, and lack visit found him 
heller pleased j there fell from Ins eyes as it had been scales, 
and he looked up, determining no longer to walk in darkness, or, 
mole-like, to hide himself I coin (he light of day. Just about this 
tune lie came in cnntnel with the Roman Catholic objection to 
Protestantism--its want of unity. *t’lie objection is good, thought 
Amiens ; it must do nothing for (hul church which, in spile of 
nil ils infallibility, lias been lorn bv divisions . yet it comes power¬ 
fully upon Protestants who claim the right of judging for them¬ 
selves, and appeal to the Bible as*heir only rule of faith. Surely 
if llu-rc lie but one (lod. and one Bible, there can he, or ought to 
he, but one church ■ and how does it come that there nre such a 
vast variety of sects in the (Christian worid? The idea was 
stnrtling, and lie determined to pursue it to the uttermost. To 
find out the sect nearest tho purity of the truth, became the 
nbsoibiug desire of his soul, and to it every oilier consideration 
was compelled to yield.* Blit notwithstanding his new-formad 
admiration ot the establishment, his prejudices were too strong 
for him to consider it as the purest; and so out lie went a scet- 
huiiling—though it might truly be said, be went out not knowing 
whither lit; ivpiit. 

The Methodists—the hustling, laborious, indefatigable Method¬ 
ists—first attracted Ins attention. Their zeal wus manifest, 
their activity,was pleasing, and their piety truly persuasive. 
Amicus walked over to them at oner, and felt for a while pleased 
and'jiappy. Tlieir prayer-meetings, el.iss-meettngs, build-meek- 
ings; tlieir love-feasts, their sermons, their exhortations, from 
house to house; their teaching of llie young, tlieir kindness to 
th# old, and their visits to (he suk, all indicated u people whose 
hearts were warm in u good cause, and zealously affected in a 
good thing. Moreover, they were under iieiive discipline, pro¬ 
viding tlieir own spiritual officers, building tlieir own places of 
worship, raising tlieir own funds, divided into rank and tile, ready 
to assail the for, wheresoever lie might eiftrcm.li himself i and 
fearless of peril by laud or sea, proclaiming the glad tiding* of, 
salvation to the perishing sons of Adam, ^fin ely, thought Amicus, 
of a truth God is with them : the good they tiave done, proe.'aims 
that his blessing is upon them ; tbeir increasing numbers testify 
tbeir success, and if any marks can identify,* Christian people, it 
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must be such as these. Hut, alas ! in the vfcry midst of hts plea¬ 
sure and satisfaction, he was cruelly disturbed. The doctrine of 
election met him fair in the face, and like the angel with his fiery 
sword, that stopped the progress of the covetous soothsayer, 
prevented him from turning to the right hand or the left. He 
had never considered it before, having taken it upon trust, like 
many wore of his opinions. Now, justice and impartiality de¬ 
manded a fair examination ; and as his puny intellect approached 
the stihjeet, it seemed like a pigmy attempting to unseat the 
Andes. There it lay, a gulf, deep, dark, and unfathomable; it 
seemed like the Deity himself, veiled in clouds, while darkness 
was under his Seet. The more he read, and the more he thought, 
it became more dark and obscure—“ My sheep shall never perish ” 
—“ I myself mii/ht he a castaway ”—“ No man can come unto 
me except the Father draw him ’’—“ Give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure.” " Oh, where am I?"’ cried Amicus ; 
and he turned his feeble brain away from a contemplation so 
profound. 

Another doctrine now presented itself, and renewed his vexation 
and disappointment. What! do the Methodists teach the possi¬ 
bility of attaining perfection in this life ? Amicus looked inward 
and sighed. He opened his Bible, and could find nothing to bear 
it out, though one or two passages were strained to prove the 
doctrine. 11 1 will never be a perfect Methodist!” he exclaimed; 
and just at this unfavourable moment he detected some incon¬ 
sistencies in the conduct of one of the most vehement of bis new 
friends. “ Ob, I see it nil—they screw up their feelings so high, 
that they lose their elasticity; they climb their devotional ladder 
with such rapidity that they lose their balance, and down they 
tumble to mother earth, with a velocity which astonishes the by¬ 
standers." He now began to scrutinise everything connected 
with Methodism with severity. “ 1 am sadly afraid,’' said he, 
” that they sometimes substitute their own feelings for that com¬ 
plete and full salvation I hey so freely jirenoh; ” and becoming 
more and more dissatisfied because be could not immediately 
find the perfection that he wished, away he walked, just ns lie 
came, and lulled not till he landed right among the Quakers. 

What a total transition ! from the land of bustle to the region 
of repose. The very atmosphere seemed charged with stillness, 
and Ihe world shut out, with the hum and din of its perplexing 
and petty affairs. Novel ns it was, the spiiit of Amicus wtis 
charmed and captivated ; the entire absence of pomp and parade 
won upon bis mountaineer prejudices ; and though the silence 
was broken by n female voice, n stiange sight to one who had 
never heard the weaker vessel admonishing publicly the lords of 
crealiun, yet the feeling it excited was anything but one of con¬ 
tempt. lie cast his eye over'thc whole assembly ; the gravity of 
the men, not u muscle discomposed, but every feature apparently 
indicative of peace within ; the modest attire, the shainel'accdnesa 
and sobriety of the females—it was irresistible. “ Here are the 
fruits of Christianity,— what ntore can 1 want? whut more do I 
seek ? ” And withal there sprang up along with Ihe wheat a tare 
in the mind of Amicus. •* They are. all well-to-do in the world ; 
people say, they arc very kind to each other—they seem to enjoy 
this life, and to be sure of the newt.” lie saw tins, but passed it 
by ; for corrupt motives surely could uot influence him in seetuug 
after truth, lie (bought, too, that (but reader, this thouyht was 
at the very bottom of bis heart—he <^>uld hardly see it himself) 
he might want a wife, and there seemed some very excellent young 
ladies in the connexion. Let that pass, however; it is hardly i 
worth mentioning. He began to examine their principles, and 
wanted to know how he would acquire them. Barclay’s Apology 
was put into his hand. “ What ti thick volume ! it will take me 
a long time to read that.” He turned over the leaves, and reud 
the contents. “ Universal light—immediate revelation — the 
influence of the Spirit—election-Tut 1 there is election ngnin., I 
tremble when so much is said about it— ivah— what about *var ? 
Yes, war is a most unchristian practice—the fruit of evil passions 
—but, what! no fighting at all, not even in self-defence ? ” All 
tbe covenanter rose within his soul. lie recollected with ».hat 
emotion his good old father used to tell of the time, when upon a 
hill side, the tender female with her child in her lap, and the 
stern husband nnd son, girded with belt and bandoleer, would 
listen to some venerable l’oiuvdtcxt, a Bible in oue hand, and a 
sword in the other, a id all the while a scout on some neighbouring 
height to give notice of the approach of the enemy. “No, no," 
he would mutter agafry “ war is detestable, but it is necessary 
sometimes.” Aud just at the back of this idea came in another. 

” I wonder how I would look in a Quaker gaib ?” And then to 
leant the dialect of the men of Ephraim I lie saw that if he 


became a Quaker, lie must emphatically become a “ new man." 
All his religious doctrines, taught him from the time he could sit 
round the fire, must be torn up by the roots. Ills practice, too, 
must be changed; lie must doff his old hat, and make a wig of 
his new, remould his speech, and submit to a renovation, un¬ 
equivocal and complete. The perfection doctrine also met him 
here, and lie concluded that if he coulclpiot be a perfect Mellio- 
dist, he could as little be a perfect Quaker; and so away he 
walked, fretted and annoyed that as yet he had made no progress 
in his discovery of a perfect sect framed upon a primitive mo,lei. 

He was in that happn state of mind, which some nffiirn ij 
requisite for the “ calm inquiry ” after truth—indifferent to every 
thing. One day he would be in raptures with the glorious birth¬ 
right of Protestants—freedom of inquiry. M'nd—immortal mind, 
was never intended by its Creator to be controlled, except by H IM- 
sKi.e—good, great, everlasting good, has been the result of its free, 
unfettered exercise—it ought never to bow beneath the yoke of 
mortal man, or submit to the impositions of priestcraft. Next 
day all would he changed. He could find no rest for the sole of 
liia foot amid the flood of opinions that covers the face of 
Christendom. He wished for some standard, some infallible 
standard, forgetting that there was the Bible, and here was his 
mind. In this state of doubt and indecision, he hecame alarmed 
at an idea he had met with, that men might go down to hell with a 
lantern in their hand. “ True, true, it is an appalling truth—the 
light which is in me may be darkness, thick palpable darkness 
—I may wulk for a time in the light of my own fire, and the sparks 
which I have kindled, and then lie down in remediless sorrow ! ” 
He had latterly been disposed to admire tlie hackneyed couplet of 
Pope, but now he began to weigh its value ;— “ graceless zealots ” 
may fight for “modes of faith,’’ and equally graceless liberals may 
think that his “ cannot be wrong whose life is in the right ”—but 
there is one mode of faith, for which bis servants do not tight, and 
the only one which produces the right sort of life. Alruid of 
being found among the despisers of God aud his unspeakable gift, 
Amicus, withnut much consideration, joined a body of In.ic- 
pendents, and was again restored to happiness and self-satisfaction. 
Amongst these good people he concluded himself settled lor life. 
So much plainness and simplicity—so much scriptural purity, and 
so much love for one another—they seemed to hold the command¬ 
ments of the Redeemer with a single eye. Besides, though they 
believed in election, they told him not to trouble his head about it, 
for it was among the secret things of the Almighty. “ This ii 
just what I wnnt,” said lie, nnd congratulated himself on having 
ariived ut nc plus ultra. He was invited one Sunday to dinner, 
and another Sunday to tea—he was cordially shaken by the band 
when met upon the street—a smile of good-humoured content sal 
upon many of their countenances—they were so strict, and yet so 
liberal—their faith seemed to purify their hearts, and to work by 
love—and all apparently were so desirous of walking in all the 
commandments of the Lord blameless—that Amicus marvelled 
how be had shut his eyes so long, and overlooked such a truly 
excellent body of Christian people. He attended their private 
meetings, and was cnlled upon to pray occasionally ; the tervour 
of his prayers gained him a high reputation ; and the one thought 
he was where lie ought to be, and the others concluded that they 
bad added to their number a pious and a devoted young man. 
The novelty passed away, and Amicus began to imagine that every 
thing was not so pleasant and delightful as at first. His mind 
i required more than ordinary excitement; and, as all went on 
quietly and smoothly, he began to feel restless. They seemed to 
be overlooking him, aud there appeared to be some among them 
who made themselves of more consequence than the rest. His 
pride was touched, and he ventured, during a case of discipline, to 
express what lie thought. “Young meu are exhorted to be sober, 
minded,” was the pastor’s reply,—and vexed and chagrined, 
Amicus sat down. His love was cooled, and he did not much cure 
if he was away—but dcccucy required him to suppress .his feelings. 

A new subject, however, started before him and diverted Ins 
attention. The millennium absorbed his every thought, and ho 
wus in raptures with the glorious scheme. The personal reign, 
the resurrection of the saints, the restoration of the Jews, and the 
Redeemer presiding in grace and grandeur over the nations of the 
earth, filled his heart and elevated his soul. He coaid scarcely 
endure a contradiction of his new opinions; it must be so - see 
how many good Chriatiaqp believe it—the idea is rich—it is a 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort. He now exhorted 
his friends to prepare for the coming of their Lord; and if miy 
one ventured to hiut that ho did not believe he would come, 
Amicus' could scarcely be restrained from counting him as worse 
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than an infidel. One discovery led on to another.* Europe could 
not have been more amazed at the discovery of America, or filled 
with more valorous adventurers, than llie mind of Amicus with 
lofty and daring imaginations. Troth must be followed whitherso¬ 
ever she will lead, became his mallo and his motive. lie descried 
new land again, and maaej-ight for it. Christ died for nil men— 
for all —yes, for all; “riot for ours only, hut also for the sins 
of the whole world.” *It was perfectly plain—nothing could be 
plainer; and Amicus set about with zeal and assiduity to pro- 
pngate his new doctrines. Another and another imagination 
crowded in upon his mind j he embraced the idea that it was 
likely the saints would eat and drink after the general resurrec¬ 
tion, and began to contend for it. Wherever he went he could 
not rest, until, like some gallant cavalier, he would lay down bis 
new opinions, glove-like, upon the table, and challenge the whole 
company round. He hud no time to talk about any thing but tho 
millennium, the personal reign, and the universality of Christ's 
death. The drivelling preachers of a drivelling generation kept 
the people in bondage ; and one day he attacked his pastor, for 
presuming to preach a sermon on the subject, in which not a 
single new idea was contained. Now came the tug of war ; und 
Amicus silenced, but not convinced, determined to leave men 
whose minds were so contracted, and who only seemed to sleep 
the sounder as the coming of our Lord drew near. A deputation 
was appointed to wait upon him, and inquire his reasons for with¬ 
drawing. This only increased bis self-importance, and he would 
listen to no terms of accommodation, unless bis new doctrines 
weie received and embraced. His zeal swullowed up his common 
sense ; and he seemed utterly unaware that, while ranting nbnut the 
downfall of Antichrist, he was doing his best to uphold him. He 
was now left to himself, and fo- a season disdained to enter within 
the walls of a church. A friend met him and hinted, “ forsake 
not the assembling of yourselves together.” He started; the 
cold waters of amazement flowed in upon his soul. A cloud, 
dark and heavy, gathered round his mind : the Christian world 
assumed the appearance of a stage, and ull the men and women 
merely players. Time and eteinity, heaven and hell, salvation 
and damnation, appeared as figures of speech, to* which nothing 
definite could be assigned. The pearl of great price was on 
ingenious device, a cralty invention to gain to a number a portion 
of this world's goods; and the wicked one, with all his hosts, 
were dramatis persona-, introduced to overawe the timid, and keep 
them in subjection to the clergy. Thisacloud passed away, and 
Amicus feared exceedingly as he entered into another. “ All, an 
angry God lias given me over to a reprobnte mind 1 The evil 
spirit once cast out, has returned, and finding his former habita¬ 
tion swept and garnished, has taken with him seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and they have entered in and trken 
possession ! Oh 1 it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God—to count the blood of the covenant an unholy thing, 
and to do despite to the Spirit of his grace! ” The mind of Amicus 
was now in a state pitiably dreary. His morbid imagination and 
fanatic feelings pictured himself as a withered thing upon the 
face of the earth—withered for a time, and lost for eternity. 
When it was evening he wished it were morning, and when it was 
morning, he wished for the evening. Without God, and without 
hope in the world, there seemed to remain nothing else for him 
hut n certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation. 
He trembled lest death would sooo come, and gibbet bis soul for 
ever, a spectacle to angels and to men. He regarded himself as 
a vessel of wrath, fitted for destruction, and waiting to be filled 
with the lava of the wrath of a holy God. He looked around him 
and about him, to see Where the thunderbolt would issue that was 
to level him with the earth. But time passed on, and nothing 
strange appeared. The blue heavens were still over his tyead, and 
the ground still firm beneath his feet. Hope, which appeared to 
have hid hirev-farcwcll, now unveiled her calm, benignant face, and 
smiled again upon him. He looked into his Bible, which had 
befti neglected, snd there he found the same promises, the samp 
exhortations, the same threatening-!, as he had seen before. No 
alteration had taken place in tlje text of the Sacred Volume. The 
waters of salvation were as clear and sweet as ever they were—and 
the invitation was still, “ Whosoever will, let him take of it 
fteely.” What is wrong with me? said Amicus, and he rubbed 
his eyes. He had cried out, “ Oh, t^nt I may know where to 
find him 1 1 would order my cause before him, and fill my mouth 
with arguments.” But here h e was still, sitting where he had 
ever been, on. a throne of grace and love, extending the regal 
sceptre to all who came within his courts, and granting peace, and 
light, and joy, to those who eraved his favour. •* Oh! my God>,” 
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Amicus cried, “ 1 have circumscribed thy salvation and thy grace 
—I have doubted thy free love and thy free favour—and been 
aiming to walk by sight, and not by faith.” lie now began to 
suspect that all was wrong in h.’s religions system—that he must 
have built upon a wrong foundation — that he had mistaken the 
great end of religion—and that he had been substituting himself 
for the truth which he had been seeking. Gradually, pence and 
composure regained possession of his mind, and the troubled 
waters of n morbid imagination subdued to a culm, which was the 
more pleasing and delightful after the storm. 

Amiens now resolved to reject nit bis fancies and ins whims, 'and 
wnlk quietly in the old way and beaten path of righteousness ; con¬ 
cluding it better to leave it to others to bunt for truth, than to 
break his own nead and heart in the ehaso. Alas ! it is said there 
is no peace to the wicked—and poor Amicus, though striving to 
walk in the narrow road, roneluded there was to be no peace for 
him. A new dilemma awaited him—in the present state of the 
Christian world, divided into sects and parties, ho could not hold 
communion with all, and he could not stand aloof from all. lie 
was just where he was when he began the search—with this differ¬ 
ence, that he was quite indisposed to begin it over ngnin. He 
sighed for primitive simplicity, but it was gone with the years 
before the flood ! He looked at the aspect of the Christian world, 
and it seemed broken into segments—diversified by many-coloured 
strata—but which, instead of running in parallel lines, intersected 
each other at angles of ail sorts and sizes. The Church, instead of 
looking forth, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners, resembled a scattered ami a divided host, 
“ faint, yet pursuing.” He sighed, and almost sickened at the 
sight. Oh, that she would fling away those petty differences which 
weaken her strength and impede her powers—gather herself up 
like a giant refreshed with wme—and go forth to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty ! A gleam of hope dawned upon Amicus. 
A single individual, when his heart is right, may do a great deal of 
good. Wlmt could or would hinder Amiens from railing tho 
attention of Christians to the duty and expediency of a catholic 
union ? The very idea was charming. He felt his heart heat with 
joy at the prospect of linving his talents usefully employed ; and ho 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and breathed a hasty prayer that he 
might be the humble and tho honoured instrument of effecting a 
change so great, so glorious, and so good. Down he sat, to draw 
out a plan tor a grand combination. The state dignity of the 
Establishment was to he lowered—the vulgarity of the Methodists 
was to be improved—the sternness of the Presbyterian was to bo 
softened —the rough garment of John the Dipperwns to be smoothed 
down—the pride of the Independent was to be laid low—and all 
the fry of small sects were to be r.harmcd out of their boles and 
corners at llie sound of the music, and the blast of the union 
trumpet—while last, though not least, the tribes of Ephraim, and 
the half tribe of Mnnasseh, abstract'd from their spiritual abstrac¬ 
tions, were to be seen slowly and deliberately moving up to join 
the camp, their coats angled, and their broad brims cut—and the 
surety and the certainty of their allegiance to the cause certified 
by a yea, yea. Nothing could he finer than such an idea. 
Amicus saw the whole scene before him—he saw the Macedonian 
phalanx drawn up in battle array ; and as the sun of righteousness 
shone upon its burnisbed^armour, the brilliant reflection scared 
the infidel birds of prey, that were hovering around, and sent them 
screeching, hooting, and flapping their wings, into the den Of 
darkness from which they sprung. 

No time was to be lost, for every moment was precious. 
Amicus wrote letters—copied out his plans—and strove by every 
figure of speech to rouse and alarm the sons of Zion to the guilt 
of disunion, and the immediate necessity for a general effort. He 
shoyed how Antichrist could not. stand such a sight—that the very 
thoujfht would paralyse his frame, preparatory to bis giving up the; 
ghost—the angel was about to fling the mill-stone into the sen, and 
the other augel was stretching his wings, to take his wondrous 
flight in the midst of heaven, and proclaim the everlasting Gospd 
round the globe. No man could resist such reasoning; and 
accordingly. Amicus carried his papers and his plans to a friend, 
to take his advire as to the first things to be done, or the first per¬ 
sons addressed. The papers were read, and the plans detailed; 
but his friend was silent, or evidently endeavouring to suppress a 
smile. “What do you think?” asked Ainieus. “Nothing.” 
“Nothing! what makes you smile?" “J»was reading a book 
called the Spiritual Quixote, the other day, and—” Amicus 
gathered up bis papers, and rushing out of the house, scampered 
off like a hare before the wind. He tumbled into bed—wondered 
that he had never before found out that he hSd but one eye —and, 
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after calling himself an ass ami a fool, (ell asleep. Next morning 
lie awoke, and was astonished nt the view his pillow had enabled 
him to take of the subject. “ I sec it all,” said Amicus, “ and 
1 might have seen it before. We might as well try to kick the 
mountains iiPo the sea, as attempt, instantaneously, to lop otf the 
picpuliees of men in religious matters. Time will work it— 
the diffusion of knowledge will work it—co-operation will work it 
—and men will yet become as united together as the nature 
of the human mind will permit. But what am I to do? 1 am 
neither a churchman nor a dissenter —and, Imd Amiens not been 
taught by experience, lie might have fallen into another fit of 
amusement But something seemed to whisper what lie ought 
to do. Decide for yourself, instead of trying ulift to decide for 
other people ; net upon your own convictions of what is Truth, 
and give a similar liberty to all who elaim it. Perhaps all these 
varioua sectB may one. day he fused into ft homogeneous mass, as 
man asrends to that higher platform of judgment which he Is 
yet destined to reach. Meantime, wait in patii'.kck, and wait in 
Hopr. You, yourself, a mere particle ol humanity, may he dead, 
and in your rpiiet grave, long before that time arrives, when Homan 
Catholicism, and Chureh-of-linglandism, and Presbyterianism, 
and Independentism, and nil tbe host of them, arc fused down, 
and compounded into one vast utid compact frame of Christianity. 
But do your duty. Assist in sowing the seed, from wlneh is to 
Spring that great tree, the leaves of which ate to be fair, ami the 
fruit thereof much, and in it food for all ; under whose shadow 
the beasts of the field arc to abide, and the fouls of heaven to 
dwell in its boughs ; and all flesh arc to be fed by it. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN IDEAL ORATOR. 

From the earliest moment that my hearing could appreciate 
sound, and the heart be moved nt the music of speech, oratory 
has been the darling passion of my soul. Not that 1 ever set my 
desires upon being an orator myself—not that I ever actually 
wanted or wished personally to command the applause of n listen¬ 
ing senate, or move an outrageous mob at my will. No—I am an 
ideal orator—a dreamy preacher—and my audiences are ull men 
of straw. When but an urchin, the carelessness of my guardians 
permitted me to nttend the theatre, and even at tint early age, 
whether walking or sitting, in the silent field or the crowded 
street, amid the chorus of nature's aviary, or the . umbling of the 
carts atul the rattling of the poaches—all was alike to me. I saw 
nothing, I heard nothing, J knew nothing, hut a crowded amphi¬ 
theatre of human fanes, rising, as it were, from earth to heaven, 
Bpotted with eyes like a peacock’s tail, or sparkling like diamonds 
on a dowager's ball head—thefl the slow music of the orchestra— 
then, anon, your humble servant would make his appearance, 
either os a crooked little man, or a tall majestic Roman-of 
course, either a “ laughing devil ” in my sneer, or a dnrk “ frown 
of vengeance " on my knitted brow—while the hitherto calm, Imt 
expectant audience, rolled a thunder of applause, which came as 
sweet upon the soul as the south wind from the spice gardens 
upon the grateful sense. Often have I stood on the street with 
my arms folded, until the “three times three” had evaporated, 
perfectly indifferent either to applause or censure, and possessing 
no feeling bnt the consciousness of my powers. Delivered from 
the peril of theatrical contamination, I had my mind more imme¬ 
diately directed towards religion j and during the course of a 
short, life I have preached perhaps as many sermons ns all the 
'ministers of the British islands have done, put together,'* The 
royal circle have again and again been melted into tears by the 
overflowing tenderness and faithful expostulation of my discourses; 
1 have enchanted both houses of parliament into a ailence so 
profound, that the falling of a pin would have sounded like the 
tinkling of a cymbal—while my versatile humility and versatile 
talents can at once fly from the chapel royal to Salisbury plain, 
appear ol.ul in nil ffle gorgeousness of sareidolal dignity, address¬ 
ing the nobles of tbe land, or in primiiivc simplicity, and with 
steiitmi in lungs, aim in ten thousnnd case-hardened colliers. I 
hive diseiuhodird every popular preacher of the present day. und, 
wlule their audiences never perceived the transmigration, have 
carried their several styles and manners to the loftiest pitch of 


sublimity. I have superseded Chalmers—annihilated Wardtaw— 
and extinguished all and every of the lights that adorn the Estab¬ 
lishment or the dissenters. Nay, with less excuse and rnoie 
impudence than Saul, I have resuscitated the Samuels of all 
former ages, just to make them die ognip,°of mortification, nr to 
jump into their graves, iu order to hide their diminished heads. 

Now, I am not, properly speaking, an absent man. Let reality 
lay her cold hand upon me, and ail my visions vimi-h. Lot nta 
be addressed by any one, and in a moment the drop-scene falls, 
which veils my glories, and no mortal man or woman would ever 
suspect that I had been up in my own third heavens, uml had 
come down like a flash of lightning. But let me he left again in 
silenee, either in company or in solitude, and up I go, like a 
feather on the wind. Oh, what labours I go through without 
fatigue or flinching! However incredible it may seem, I have 
preached fifty powerful sermons in a day to overflowing and 
delighted audiences, whose admiration of my amazing abilities 
eould only be matched by my meek and humble spiiit, smiling 
good-naturedly at the foolishness of the people in running alter 
me. Atul I might long have enjoyed my popularity. I might 
long have trudged like the ploughboy, not whistling, but preaching 
as I went, had not a piercing, probing, dissecting philosopher, 
cruelly unseated my happiness, and disturbed my sweet, dreamy, 
preaching repose. 

This man has succeeded in convincing me, that to allow my 
imagination to absorb and monopolise my waking moments is 
absurd, and selfish, and unchristian. He Buys that it is absurd, 
because all creation becomes to me a sealed book, and that, 
instead of looking abroad upon the earth's surface, and drinking 
in new ideas from the light and loveliness that surrounds me, I 
creep like a snail into my own shell, or like a land-crab into its 
hole, or rather like a solitary cormorant preying upon putrid 
| matter, when iresh fish might be had for the diving ; or like the 
sloth on its tree, stripping it bare, and then dropping down on the 
| ground of real life with a heart-rending cry. Moreover, he says it 
is selfish, for nobody shares with nte my mental feasts. I hide my 
spoil, and then turn inward, the moment 1 am left alone, to gor¬ 
mandize, like the grave, never saying, “It is enough.” The 
horse-leech hath two daughters, crying, “ Give, give !” bnt my 
imagination has a hundred mouths, or rather like a whirlpool that 
sucks in everything—like “ loud Lofludou,” that 

“ Whirls to death tho roaring whale!“ 

and draws in corks and weed with the same ease and facility, and 
without either rhyme or reason. But further, the deponent said 
it was unchristian ; for the domineering influence of imagina¬ 
tion was a vice requiring to be mortified as much as any other vine 
of mind or body, and that I planted my shadow on n throne, 
making the powers of my mind dance round, or nod perpetually, 
like a Chinese mandarin, or like a notable Scotch baronet, always 
“ boo, boo, booing and thus, after ransacking his imagination 
for figures to show me the folly of mine, he, with a smile, con¬ 
cluded the lecture by assuring me that 1 would make a wretched 
bad Quaker; for at the silent meetings I would be up and away, 
over mountains and rivers, or else pouring out an impassioned 
Strain, petrifying, if not electrifying, the children of gravity, 

I heard all, and was astonished. 1 vowed thnt, if ever my 
imagination played vagrant, and ran away with me again, I would 
scourge it to the Mendicity, or lock it np in the House of Correc¬ 
tion ; nay, I determined to break its impudent spirit, and give it 
hard labour and dry (bod: but it grins at me. Just when 1 think 
I have it, like the boy with the butterfly—away-»-whiz!—np it 
goes, mounts the pulpit,spins the Bible, gives out the text, and I, 
•with Open mouth, look on, till my own eloquence carries me a%ay, 
not in a fainting fit, but in a fit of sublimity. 1 have handcuffed 
it—1 have put drags on its (feet—I have loaded its body with 
chains; bnt it slips the handcuffs, kicks the drags at my head, 
puts the chains in its pocket, and then off it flies, not to the tombs, 
but to the pulpit, and there labours mightily in its vocation An 
old frigid mathematician told me, the other day, thnt, like foolish 
parents, I must eat the fruit of my folly j for 1 had indulged my 
bantling to sncll'a pernicious extent, that it was no wonder the 
spoiled child would play ficaks ! What consolation is this forme, 
that ftiahea, above all things, to be a decent, jogging Clnistian 
than 1 So indignant dm I, at times, thnt, if scourging my poor 
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flesh would frighten the tormentor of my existence, I would imi¬ 
tate the monks of La Trappe, and “ not spare.” But permit me 
to detail a few of the inconveniences I have suffered in consequence 
of the exercise of my talents. 

1. I could not sice*) one night, and getting up, walked About the 
room. My mind wnA^jsposed to be solemn, and I thought of the 
time when the heavens would depart as a scroll, and the millions 
of the human race, from Adam to^iis youngest bora, should meet 
at the rlose of time's chronicle j and my heart sunk at the indif¬ 
ference of men to the awful truth. The voice of the watchmen 
spoke of hours, and days, and years, rushing past like a flood. An 
immense auditory was round me in a moment, and I carried them 
beyond the boundaries of visible, and scaled the heights of the 
everlasting bills; yea, I bore them aloft into regions “ forsaken of 
the foot,” and skirted, with untiring pinion, the gulf that sepa¬ 
rates heaven and hell: when, lo ! a sharp jingling sound scattered 
my audience, and comfortably assured me that I had shattered the 
looking-glass into a hundred fragments. I was not long out of 
bed. 

2. Once, when on a very pleasant excursion with a few friends, 
among n horn was a young lady in whose good graces I wished to stand 
rathtr favourably, we spent an hour or two at a well-known water¬ 
fall. Silence reigned among the company, as if all wished to enjoy 
the tui bulence of the waters. An incidental observation was made 
on how flue and forcible a figure a cataract supplies to the orator. 
Gradually a film passed over my eyes,—rocks, trees, and water, 
receded from my sight—a copious perspiration broke upon my 
body—I was literally bathed in dew; und no wonder, for I was 
pouring ont a torrent of eloquence lo as crowded and respectable 
an auditory e.s ever surrounded a pulpit. My theme was the 
progress and the triumph ot eternal truth. 1 compared it to a 
flood rolling majestically on, and that over all opposition it would 
dash, like the cataract in its course. Ay, tko powers of darkness 
might combine, but as soon could they hint out the sun or dry up 
the ocean 1 Yes !—A shock paralysed my powers. I have no 
distinct recollection of u\y situation, till 1 was drawn out of the 
water, shaking my shaggy locks, and looking foolishly forlorn. 
We had been standing on the bank, and, just as I reached the 
climax of my oration, 1 clasped the young lady, and both went into 
the stream. After we had all recovered our “ propriety,” and were 
pnt to rights, a sharp investigation was made into my motives, 
which ended in n hearty laugh, aud we drove merrily home; but, 
alas! the young lady has ever since regaftled me as a sort of inno¬ 
cent musing idiot, very fit to laugh at, but very unlit for being her 
proper lord and master, 

3. At an anniversary meeting, one of the speakers did not 
particularly attract my attention : in truth, he was a dull, ploddiug 
fellow, rather injuring his cause, than serving it. After a few 
minutes’reverie, by a sort of light-footed, fairy magic, I exchanged 
situations with him, and produced such an effect that many thou¬ 
sand pounds were instantly collected. The president proposed a 
special vote of thanks, but 1 started up and declared that 1 would 
not permit it, as it was invidious. A faint scream made me open 
my eyes: in my gesticnlations, 1 had struck a respectable lady on 
the face ; everybody was staring, some whispering that I was mad, 
and others that 1 should he handed over to the police; when my 
own indescribable ludicrously-looking embarrassment saved me. 

4. Having gone to church one Sabbath in rather a high state of 

excitement, from the expectation of hearing a splendid and popular 
preacher, and feeling annoyed at seeing a reverend Dry-as-dust In 
his place, I crept, as usual, into myself. On this occasion I was 
so gloriously Bublime, § that I was very nearly confounded. My 
theme was the Bible. What a range did I take, in tracing the 
past, the present, and the probable progress of the bleated 
“ Book! ” 1 beheld it emerging at the Reformation, and gather¬ 

ing itself up in its strength, like a giant refreshed with sleep, 
amusing the human mind from its lethargy, and shaking Europe to 
its centre—I saw it now knocking at the palace-gates of Eastern 
monarch*, wrestling with superstition, and smiting the hydra to 
the earth— I saw it dow touching the chains of the slave, and they 
dropped from his arm—I saw it ifbw breathing upon the mists that 
overhung the earth, and they rolled up the mountains' sides—1 saw 
it kindling a fire in the frigid xone, and the Ice melted away—I saw 
it pouting oil upon the tempestuous waves of this world’s affairs, 
and, as lar as the eye could reach, billWsr after billow sunk down 
into a sea of glass—1 saw it stretching its wand over contending 
hosts, and the warriors dashed their weapons dh the ground, and 
ru.-lird into eaeh other’s embrace—I saw it stalling with one foot 
on the land, and another in the sea, and stretching a canopy of 
light and love over and arounj the giobe^-1 saw tt rooting up the 


thorns and nettles and briars of the wilderness, nod the rose smiltd 
in tlicir stead, and the wild beast vanished, nnd the vine and the 
fig-tree yielded their fruit, and old men came from the chimney- 
corner to sit in the evening breeze, and multitudes of little children 
sported in the beams of the setting eun, and the lowing of tits 
cattle broke upon the ear, and the fields waved their peaceful ban* 
ners, and nodded to mother earth, chanting “ Plenty, plenty, 
plenty!"— turn— and I took the Bible in my transport, and held 
it up to the view of my audience —thbn 1—and the Bible flew out 
of my hand, and I strained to catch it, and flew out of the pulpit 
myself, aud came down with a tremendous eras* on the head of 
the clerk below, whose neck was nearly broken, and 1—looked up, 
and found myself lying at the bottom of the pew, with several books 
on the top of me, anu some yonng ladies tittering, while a kind 
matron raised me np, whisperingly hoped I was not hurt, hade me 
remember the young man in the Acts, and never sleep during 
sermon again I 

These are but a specimen of the miseries I endure | and being 
naturally sensitive and bashful, 1 dread the idea of ridicule and 
eccentricity, and yet 1 am continually making myself ridiculous 
and eccentric. What concerns me most is, that these dreaniings 
do actually iucrust a coat of selfislineas about the spirit, and shut 
up the natural flow of the charities of the heart, it incloses the 
dreamer in a world of his own, to which he retires on every pos- 
Bible opportunity. Every attempt to coerce my oratorical powers 
is just attempting to bind Samson in his strength, or to tie an eagle 
with u rope of sand. I preach daily, hourly, without ceasing, but 
I preach without profit. I can scarcely read more than a verse of 
tho Bible without preaching, or follow a sentence of a prayer with¬ 
out preaching, or hear a few animating expressions without 
preaching. 1 have heard of a disease which turns all aliment into 
water. My mind turns everything into preaching; and It will 
soon be as porous as a sponge, unless some benevolent friend out 
suggest a cure for me. 


WAU ABOUT WORDS. 

In most of the domestic broils which have agitated civilised 
communities, the result lias been determined, or seriously affected, 
by the nature of the prevalent talk r,—by the nature of the topics 
or phrases which have figured in the war of words. These topics 
or phrases have been more than pretexts; more than varnish ; 
more than distinguishing cockades mounted by the opposite 
parties. 

For example. If the bulk of the people of England had thought 
and reasoned with Mr. Burke,—hntT been imbued with the spirit, 
and had seized tho scope, of his arguments,—her needless and 
disastrous war with her American colonies would have been stiAed 
at the birth. The stupid and infuriate majority, who rushed into 
that odious war, could perceive aiM discourse of nothing but the 
sovereignty of the mother-country, and her so-called right to tax 
her colonial subjects. 

But, granting that the mother-country was properly the sove¬ 
reign of the colonies,—granting that the fact of her sovereignty 
was proved by invariable practice,—and granting her so-called 
right to tax her colonial subjects, this was hardly a topic to mote 
an enlightened people. • 

Is it the interest of England to insist upon her sovereignty t II 
it her interest to exercise her right without the approbation of the 
colonists ? For the chance of a slight revenue, to be wrung from 
her American subjects, aud of a trifling relief from the taxation 
which now oppresses herself, shall she drive those reluctant sub¬ 
jects to assert their alleged independence,—visit her own children 
with the evil,of war,—squander her treasures and soldiers in 
trying to keep them down, and desolate the very region from 
whiiv the revenue must he drawn ? * * * But argumetitl 

drawn from utility were not to the dull taste of the stupid and 
infuriate majority. The rabble, great and small, would hear of 
notfling but their right. “ They’d a right to tax the colonist*, 
and tax ’em they would—ay, that they would." Just as if a right 
were worth a rush of itself, or a something to be cherished slid 
asserted independently of the good that it may bring. 

Mr. Burke would have taught them better,—would have purged 
their muddled brains, and “laid the fever in fheir souls ” with ti.e 
healing principle of utility. He asked tlieqj what they would let, 
if the project of coercion should succeed f and implored them to 
compare the advantage with the hazard and the cost. But lite 
sound practical men still insisted on their right, and sagaciously 
shook their heads at Mm, as a refiner end U theorist.—/Insfe/is 
Province of Juriiprudenco delctfttiticd* 
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ingenuity in the construction of the feet of 

WATER-FOWL. 

The web-foot of a water-fowl Iw on inimitable paddle, and nil tho Ingenuity 
of the present day exerted to Improvo our steam-bunts makes nothing to 
approach it. Tho flexor tendon of the toes of tho duck is so directed over 
the heads of the bones of the thigh nnd leg, that it is mode tight whon tho 
creature bends its legs, and is relaxed when the leg Is stretched out. When 
the bird draws its foot up, the toes are drawn together, in consequence of the 
bent position of the bones of the leg pressing on tho tendon. When, on the 
contrary, it pushes the leg out straight, in making the Btroko, tho tendons 
ore relieved from (ho pressure of tho heel-bone, nnd ttfe toes are permitted 
to be fully extended and at the snmo time expanded, bo that tho web between 
them meets tbe resistance of a large volume of water.— Lord Brougham. 

FIRST APPEARANCE AT COURT. 

Lcnnnrd Bolikoffer, a Swiss nobleman, who, on the conclusion of tho Swiss 
union, went to Paris as nmhnwnlor, had a large dog, which on his depar¬ 
ture he ordered to be shut up for eight days. This was done ; yot, at the 
end of that period, the dog traced his wny to tho French capital (400 miles), 
and on the day of audience, rushed in. nil covered with mud, and leaped up 
mad for Joy upon his master. In tho family castle of Thuringia there is a 
painting of the btory.—Anecdotes of Animals. 

THUNDER STORMS. 

To determine the distance of a thunder storm, It in only necessary to 
ascertain the number of seconds which intervene between tho sight of tho 
lightning nnd hearing the sound, nnd these multiplied by 1090, tho number 
of foot tlmt sound travels in n second, will glvo ill feet an approximate cstl- 
mato of tho distance of the electrified cloud from the place of observation.— 
The Earth , hg W. M. Higgins. 

INSTINCTIVE DREAD OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

A man. who used to come every dny to the celebrated Dr. James's bouse, 
was so beloved by three cocker spaniels which ho kept, that they never failed 
to jump into his lap, and caress him tho whole time lie staid. It happened 
tlmt this man was bitten by a mad dog, nnd the very first night lie came 
under the Influence of tho distemper, they all ran away from him to tho very 
top of the garret-stairs, burking and howling, and showing Bigns of distress 
nnd consternation. The man was cured, but tho dogs wore not rcconcilud to 
him for three ycarB afterwards.— Browne*s Anecdotes of Dogs. 

A JOKE, NO JOKE. 

I heard of one neer Oxford who borrowed 501. of his father In daw, so Itt 
wn* to be concluded when it was to bo pnid, and they being a little knavish 
concluded the noth of next February ; hee being an Ignorant follow, assented, 
the lawyer drew tho writings accordingly, but the* fellow cannot get Ids 
money to tills day, heo lives at Maratun, near Oxford .—Diary if the Rev. 
J. Ward. 

VISIONS OF ANGELS. 

Our modern young gentlemen are but ill phints, grow like cucumbers 
more to belly than head, and have but little pips for hearts. It was quite 
different in my younger days. Who would believe it now ? But wo were 
certainly in somo way glfled then. We saw nngcls—and now ono scarcely 
even hunrs of them. It won an angel-seeing ugo ; I have myself seen many. 
I first began to nee them about seventeen years of age ; nnd that was In the 
year—but no, there is no occasion to mention the your; the angels might not 
like again to visit me if I did, and I 1 still live in hope. I cannot exactly say 
how many I saw before l was twenty ; but they nil struck mo as having very 
beautiful hair; their eyes were heavenly: but, if the first sight was en¬ 
chanting, the first touch of tho little finger of ono thrilled mo all over, and 
then I know and felt it was an nngel.— Blackwood. 

THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing inonr nature, that when the heart Is 
touched and softened by some tranquil happli^ss or affectionate feeling, tho 
memory of the dead comes over it most powerfully and Irresistibly. It 
would almost seem ns though our better thoughts and sympathies were 
ch-irma, in virtue of which the soul is enabled to hold somo vague and mys¬ 
terious Intercourse with the spirits of those whom we dearly loved in Ufa 
Alas! how often nnd how long may those patient angels hover above us, 
wntching for tho spoil which is so seldom uttered, and so soon forgotten !— 
Dickens. 

EGOTISM. 

Contempt is egotism in ill-humour. Appctlto without moral affection, 
Social sympathy, and even without passion nnd Imagination—In*plain 
English, mere lu«»t,—is the basest form of egotism, and being infra human, 
or below humanity, should be pronounced with the borah breathing, os he - 
gt atasm.—Coleridge. 

TOLERATION. 

I should violate my own arm rather than a church, nor willingly deface 
the memory of saint or martyr. At tho sight of a cross or crucifix I can dis¬ 
pone with my hat, but Bcarco with the thought or memory of my Saviour: 
I e uinnt laugh at hut roller pity tho fruitless Journeys of pilgrims, or con¬ 
temn the miserable condition of frinrs; for, though misplaced in olrcum- 
Htance. there is anmethirg in it of devotion. I could nevor hear the Ave 
Marla bell without an elfcvntlon, or think it a sufficient warrant because 
they erred in one clrcirni'ntance, for me to err in all, that la, in silence and 
dumb contempt; whilst, therefore, they directed their devotions to her, I 
offered mine to God, imd roctifiod the errors of their prayers by rightly 
ordering mino own.— Browne's Keligio Medici. 


A"CURE FOR EATING TOO MUCH. 

A cortaino woman did cat much before her husband, nnd hee complained 
of her to her mother; shco told him itt was her fault, for slice advisd him 
to let her have her home to worme her; nnd she ndvisd her to eat little 
before her husband, but to pny itt in privato: and^o shee did, which very 
much pleased him, insomuch tlmt hee forgnvoJrdno pound of her portion 
which was left behind, for worming her. —Diaryof the Rev. J. Ward. 

THE TROPHY OF VICTORY. 

The following Instance of the fidelity and courage of a terrier occurred at 
Glasgow One evening, ns a young gentleman of the name of Ilnrdie was 
passing through St. Andrew's Square, on his way home to his father's houso 
in Charlotto-Btreot, he was stopped opposite the north-west corner of 
St. Andrew’s church by a man armed with a large stick, who seized him by 
the breast, nnd striking him a violent blow nn t? o head, desired him 
instantly to deliver his watch. As he was preparing to repeat tho blow, a 
terrier belonging to Mr. Ilnrdie sprang at the ruffian, nnd seized him by the 
thriiut. nnd Ills master at tho same time giving him a violent push, bo fell 
backwards nnd dropt his stick, which tho other immediately seized nnd car¬ 
ried off. The terrier soon after followed him home, bearing In his teeth, as 
a trophy of his courage, nearly half tho front of the man's waistcoat, in the 
lining of which hulf-a guinca was found carefully sewed up. Tho wafstcout 
wns of coarse woollen stuff, with a black stripe, much worn nnd tattered, 
nnd not at nil corresponding with the elegance of tho walking-stick, which 
had a gilt head, and contulned a handsome small sword.— A needotes of Dogs. 

ADVANTAGE OF THE MODERNS. 

Though there were many giants of old in physics and philosophy, yet I any 
with Didacus Stella, "a dwarf standing on tho shouldursof a giant, may seo 
further than tho giant himself.”— Burton. 

BEGIN NOTHING OF WHICH THOU HAST NOT WELL 
CONSIDERED THE END. 

A certain Cham of Tartary, travelling with his nobles, was mot by n drrvlsc, 
who cried with a loud voice, “Whoever will give me a hundred pieces of 
gold, I will give him iv piece of advice." The Cham ordered him tho sum, 
upon which the dervlse said, 

M Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered the end." 

Tho courtiers hearing this plain sentence, smiled, and said with a sneer, 
" The dervlse is well pnid for his maxim." Ilut tho king was so well pleased 
with tho answer, that he ordered it to bo written in golden letters on several 
parts of his palnce, and engraved on all his pluto. Not long after, the 
Clinni'H surgeon wns bribed to kill him with n poisoned lancet at the timo 
he let him blood. One day, when the Cham’s arm was bound, and the fatal 
lancet in tho surgeon's hand, ho read on the basin, 

“ Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered the. end" 

IIo immediately started, and let tho lancot fall out of his hand. The Cham 
observing Ills confusion, inquired the reason: tho surgeon fell prostrate, 
confessed tho whole affair, and was pardoned; hut the conspirators were put 
to death. Tho Cham, turning to his courtiers, who hud heard tho advice 
with contempt, told them, that counsel could not be too highly valued 
which had saved a Cham's life.— Spectator. 

INTELLECTUAL MODESTY. 

We should never estimate the soundness of principles by our own ability 
to defend them; or consider an objection as unanswerable, to which we can 
find no reply. It is an absurd self-con Aden co, especially in a young person, 
to abandon his principles as soon as lie may find himself worsted in argu¬ 
ment. There is no defence against flippant sophistry so effectual ns an Intel¬ 
ligent modesty. Indeed, genuine firmness of mind consists greatly in an 
habitual recollection of our own moderate powers and acquirements.— 
Taylor't Elements of Thought. 

IIABIT. 

We arc so wonderfully formed, that, while we are creatures vehemently 
desirous of novelty, we are as strongly attached to habit nnd custom. But 
it is the nature of things which hold us by custom, to affect us very little 
while we are In p 9 ssession of them, but strongly when they are absent. I 
remember to have frequented a certain place every day for a long time toge¬ 
ther : and I may truly say, that so far from finding pleasure in it. I wns 
nffcctod with a sort of uneasiness and disgust: T came. I went, I returned 
without pleasure; yet if by any means I passed by the usual time of my 
going thither, I was remarkably uneasy, and was not quiet till l had got 
into my old track. They who use snuff, take it almost without being sen¬ 
sible that they take it, and the acute sense of smell is deadened, so as to feel 
hardly anything from so sharp a stimulus : yet deprive the snuff-taker af 
his box, and ho is the most unensy mortal in tho world.— Burke. 

t COST OF ADVERTISING QUACK MEDICINES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The cost of advertising quack medicines in tho twenty-four States, 
annually, is supposed to amount to two hundred thousand dollars. A pock 
of pills a day is considered necessary for Boston, and half a bushel for N*w 
York. On an average, only one in twenty-five who toko them is nctunlly 
sick ; and the proportion of those who disponse with some necessary of lifo 
to purchase nostrums which (% do them a positive injury, is in tho ratio of 
eighty-seven to every hundred throughout the country— American Medical 
Journal. 

Loncfon: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: FaaSKR 
dr Co. c Dublin: Curst A Co.—Printed by Bradbury k Evans, White friars. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

. NO. VIII. 

PAY-DAY.—ROUTINE AT SKA. ■ 

“ Come nil hands ahoy to tlio anchor. 

Prom friends and rotations to go."—D ibdim. 

Our ship is now ready for sea, and the last thing to be per¬ 
formed, before proceeding on a cruise, is to pay the crew the 
customary advance of wages. 

It has always been the practice to delay this important event 
until the vessel is on the point of quitting the port s not only to 
prevent desertion, but owing to tho difficulty of restraining seamen 
when they have money at command; and also because it is 
probable—nay certain—that many of them wonld dissipate every 
shilling, regardless of providing olothes, and the necessaries they 
i equire, during their contemplated absence from England. 

The payment of this small Bum is, however, but an indifferent 
affair, compared to the scenes which our recollections associate 
with pay-days of former times, when seamen received the arrears 
of several years’ wages in a lump, and lavished the whole in a few 
hours, after the usual manner of this prodigal and thoughtless 
class, who are truly said to 

“ Earn tholr money at Boa like horses. 

To squander It Idly Uko asses on shore." 

Nevertheless, between two and three thousand pounds being 
circulated in the issue of two months’# advance, the affair still 
merits the attention of the children of Israel, who, by long pre¬ 
scription, claim an exclusive right to the appropriation of seamen’s 
earnings in London, as well as the outporte, and maintain it so 
pertinaciously as to render the competition of other dealers 
hopeless. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon, the snpeiintendant of the 
diik-yard, attended by several pay-clerks from the Cheque 
Office, provided with the cash and duplicates of the ship’s bodes, 
arrive on hoard ; but long before they make their appearance— 
generally from the first dawn of day—the ship is surrounded and 
beset with shore boats, the occupant of each being most inde¬ 
fatigable and incessant in his prayer to be admitted on board, 
assuring the officers he has the best and cheapest goods that ten 
possibly be provided for the seaman’s wants. It is remarkable 
that, by some mode of obtaining intelligence through their brethren 
in the metropolis, the Jews ere always acquainted with the day 
appointed for making payments of wages, or prise money, to a 
ship of war, even before the post-admiral himself, much leu the 
officers belonging to the vessel. 

The Jews succeed generally in obtaining admittance in the course 
of the day, in sufficient numbers to occupy, with their wares, the 
spaces between the guns on fivi main-deck, which now assumes 
the appearance of a fair, or baxaar, where ell sorts of articles, 
such as wearing apparel, gown pieces for the Udiee, watches, and 
trinkets that attract the seamen's attention, ere ostentatiously 
exhibited. 

The payment of wages takes place in the forte-cabin, the captain 
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always attending; the men aro mustered in squad! as their names 
stand on the books, and kept in readiness to be called forward 
singly to receive their quotas. As nothing is deducted from the 
two months’ advance for slops, or other charges, the business 
proceeds rapidly, and in a ship of this class is finished in two or 
three hours. It is usual to keep open some of the petty ofiicere’ 
rating until this day, in reserve for volunteers that may appear i 
but now every man’s rating must be assigned him, as upon that 
depends the amount he receives. 

When the auperintendant departs, and the day advances, the 
dealing, like Tam O’Shanter’s mirth, grown “ fast end furious; ” 
considerable relaxation of discipline is tolerated, for It is difficult 
to prevent the introdnetion of spirits upon such an occasion as 
this, when many strangers are admitted, and the ** right of 
search,” so rigorously maintained at other seasons, cannot be 
strictly exercised. 

Every man is expected to provide himseif with the following 
articles of wearing apparel, and if he cannot afford to purchase 
all he wants to complete his “ kit,” as his wardrobe is called, 
out of the advance, the deficiency is made up of slops supplied 
by the purser, and charged against his accruing wages;—Two 
blue jackets, two blue trowsers, one waistcoat, four shirts, one 
pair of shoes, two hats, one scrubbing-brush. If the ship is 
ordered to a warm climate, four white duck frocks, instead of 
shirts, and four ditto trousers. These articles are indispensable^ 
but most of the seamen have more, and nearly all have, In 
addition, pea-jackets. 

In the appropriation of purchases, the ladies of course assert their 
claim for a share, and the Jew dealers fail not to display such arti¬ 
cles of female attire as women delight to adorn themselves withal. 
On occasions when large payments are made, these are to be had in 
every variety, and what with on# outlay or another, poor Jack 
is generally minus of his receipts before sunset, when strangers 
are ordered to quit, and the first-lieutenant congratulates himself, 
not without reason, that the business of the day—a weary one to 
him—is over. 

The seaman is your true philosopher—the morning finds him 
renovated by rest, minus his money to be snre, bat little regret¬ 
ting the wont of it, and resolved, in tho words of the song, ” to go 
to sea for more.” Preparations are now made for unmooring, and 
boats arrive to take the women on shore. We confess we hove 
never happened to witness a realisation of the affecting “ partings'* 
described by fhe poet t on the contrary, this matter has always 
appeared to us accomplished somewhat in a style of indifferenej. 
HowYver that may be, a scene such as a poetical imagination 
might conceive seldom or never occurs—some waving of hands— 
verf different from lily white—there is, “ and them an end;’*— 
the work of the ship soon absorbs the seaman’s attention. As 
the morning advances, Blue Peter is hoisted, mbs captain end all 
'persons belonging to the vessel repair on board, the pilot shortly 
after appears, the sails we looted and set.^he ponderous ayhor > 
hove up (lifted) to the bows, and, wind f»d tide permitting, the 
ship proceeds to sea. 
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Until fairly clear of the port, the vessel is under the pilot’s 
charge j when that it effected lie takes his leave, receiving a certi¬ 
ficate entitling him to his feu. A course for the destination it 
then shaped by the master, and the watch is set, or oalled, as it 
is styled. During the time the ship is in the neighbourhood of 
the land, and in soundings, it is usunl to keep a leadsman heaving 
the lead, and ever and anon denoting the depth of water by a 
peculiar song, the correct performance of which is considered 
essential in an able seaman. 

It generally takes the whole of the first day at sea to stow away 
different articles, and get matters to rights ; ns soon aa this is 
accomplished, on the morrow generally, things assume a certain 
routine. We shall describe the usual occurrences of one day, 
noting generally such variations as are made weekly, or monthly; 
prior to which it may be as well to specify briefly the duties of 
the different classes into which the ship’s company is divided, 
reserving a more minute detail of the several duties or the officers 
for a future occasion. 

The crew are divided into starboard and larboard watch, and 
each watch lias a certain proportion of men in the following 
classes :—(Junner’s crew, 9; carpenter’s crew, 4 j forecastle men, 
22; fore-top men, 22 ; main-top men, 25 ; mlzen-top men, 9 ; 
after-guard, 31); wsisters, 58 ; marines, 90. 

The boatswain’s mates and quarter-masters, being always kept 
On the alert, are generally placed in three watches, as well as the 
lieutenants, males, and midshipmen. When it is necessary to 
obtain more strength during the watch, the idlert are oalled, a 
body of about 40 persons, composed of the mechanics, servants, 
Ac., who arc excused from keeping regular watch, but liable to 
all calls during the night. 

The denominations wc have enumerated require men of various 
abilities to perform their duties properly. The quarter-master’s 
and gunner's orew are composed of the best and oldest seamen, 
and these have no very active duties to perform, that require 
great physical exertion. The boatswain's mates are good seameu, 
selected for strength and activity, and it falls to their duty to 
wield the "cat" at punishment. The forecastle men are the 
most distinguished in the able seamen's ratings, and generally 
supply leadsmen, steersmen, &c.; they are heavier men than the 
fore and mnin-top men, also smart active sailors, though not 
necessarily thorough seamen, their principal duty being aloft about 
the sails and rigging. The mizen-top men are lads, or flrst-claas 
boys, who emulate the fore-top men, and as they grow strong and 
perfect themselves they arc advanced to that station, and obtain 
the rating of “ ordinaries." 

The afterguard and waiste^g are half seamen, or landmen, 
more particularly the latter, upon whom, and the marines, the 
principal heavy work of pulling and hauling falls. The waisters 
perform all the dirty drudgery of the ship. Each of these classes 
has leaders, called captains and second captains, being good sea¬ 
men, capable of directing the 'others how and where to apply 
their labour. Tbe strongest portion of the second-class boys, 
not required for servants, are stationed in different parts of the 
watch, for the purpose of instruction, and as these are capable of 
becoming smart active men-of-war seamen, if properly attended to, 
it behoves the captain of every ship to insure that this shall 
be done. 

It would be entering more minutcly'than our design warrants 
to describe at length how the men are stationed, either at " all 
hands," " the watch,” or " the watch and idlers,” for different 
evolutions ; suffice it to say, that, although no general arrange¬ 
ment ia specified, this ia accomplished in all ships much in the 
tame manuer, every precaution being taken that nothing shall be 
left undone that may insure speed, decision, and uniformity, in 
the various evolutions ; for upon perfection in these matters the 
credit of a ship, aa to discipline and consequent ability to perform 
•nr service of which a vessel is capable, depends, t 

Taking the routine for one day, and commencing with the 
morning watch, which relieves the middle watch at four o’clock; 
thfe watch is muBtered by one of the midshipmen, each man 
passing before the lieutenant as he answers to his name, and the 
captains of different classes testifying for those placed on look¬ 
outs, in the sick list, or absent from any sufficient cause. The 
ropes are then coiled up, and preparations made for washing 
decks, an operatioh invariably performed every morning, when 
the weather permits, Uy scrubbing the quarter-deck, main-deck, 
poop, and forecastle, with sand and broomB, followed by plentiful 
ablutiona of water, thrown about in all directions, so as thoroughly 
to cleanse away the dirt. Twice or three times a week the decks 


are boly-stoned * in addition to the broom-scrubbing, and under 
this treatment tUfey very soon assume a beautiful whiteness, the 
grain of the wood relieved by the black Btreaks of pitch seams. 
As daylight begins to dawn, look-out men are ordered to the fore 
and main-top-gallant-masta’ head, and those .stationed around the 
gangways &c. withdrawn. In war time it Js usual for an active 
mate or midshipman to go aloft and swee^the horizon with his 
telescope as the dawn breaks, for sometimes a fast-sailing vessel, 
which would esaape in chase,,is brought under the guns, and 
captured, before she becomes aware that an enemy is so near. 
For this reason a wary cruiser keeps everything prepared for 
making sail on the instant, and a couple of guns on each side 
always ready to bo brought to bear on a vessel discovered under 
such circumstances. , 

The first lieutenant and master generally appear on deck at 
daylight, and the former takes charge of the watch whilst the 
proper officer goes below to make his toilet. The boatswain and 
carpenter are also required to make a visit of scrutiny to each 
mast-head every morning, and to report any defect that they may 
discover in the spars, sails, or rigging, whilst the gunner goes 
round the decks to inspect the artillery. Meanwhile, the cooks 
arc preparing breakfast, and at six the people below arc aroused, 
and required to lash up their hammocks, which are brought up 
by notice of the boatswain’s pipe at half-past six, or seven o’clock. 
The watch below is then set to clean the lower deck, and prepare 
the mess places for breakfast, whilst those on deck coil down the 
ropes, set the required quantity of sail ueatly, and clean the small- 
arms, usually kept at hand ready for use, a measure of duily 
necessity to prevent their rusting in the saline atmosphere. 

The captain may, or may not, make his appearance thus early. 
His motions are entirely regulated by his will, for he is supreme 
on board. The officers, denominated idlers (the marine officers, 
surgeon, assistant-surgeon, chaplain, and purser, and naval 
instructor, as well as the youug gentlemen volunteers too youug to 
be stationed in watches), usually come on deck about an hour 
before breakfast, to inhale the fresh air. At half-past seven the 
cook appears with a sample of the morning’s meal, which ho 
tenders to the officer of the watch for his approval, and the men 
intended to relieve the sentinels, the wheel, and the look-outs, are 
ordered to get their meal. At eight o’clock precisely, if no special 
duty interferes to prevent It, the word is given to “ pipe to break¬ 
fast," and the boatswain and his mates perform a flourish of 
whistling upon their silver calls, peculiar to the occasion, which 
though not particularly musical, is a very acceptable hearing to the 
men with appetites sharpened by the healthy breezes of the sea. 
Thus ends the morning watch, eight o’clock being the hour when 
all classes, officers and men, retire to breakfast, and at which, or 
at other meals, they are never disturbed, unless on special occa¬ 
sions, when it cannot be avoided. The first-lieutenant generally, 
and sometimes the officer and one of the midshipmen of the 
morning watch, breakfast with the captain, and it is usual for the 
mate or one of the midshipmen to be invited to breakfast in the 
ward-room. 

We should have stated, that the duty of heaving the log, and 
marking the ship’s rate of progress on the log.board, devolves upon 
the mate of the watch; and this is afterwards copied into the log¬ 
book, by the second master, who bands it to every officer of u 
watch, in order that he may attach hia initials to certify its correct¬ 
ness. The mate of the wateh also calls the lieutenant who is to 
keep the next watch, whilst a quarter-master warns the midship, 
men. At half-past eight the forenoon-watch is piped up, mid the 
officers of tbe morning-watch relieved. Between this and noon 
is the busiest period of the day, for all the vrew, above and below, 
are in full employment. A division is exercised at the guns, or at 
small-arms, the mechanics are engaged at their aeveral crafts, the 
captain receives the reports of the surgeon aud others, visits the 
sick-bay (hospital), and occasionally every part of the ship, whilst 
the people below are employed in cleaning the lower-deck, orlops, 
and store-rooms, and various minor affairs. In the course of the 
forenoon, the captain and ward-room stewards deliver the message 
of Invitation to those (elected to iMne in the cabin and ward-room. 
At half-past eleven, the officers ana yOung gentlemen are summoned 
on deck with their sextants and quadrants, to take the aititudo of 
the Bun. The cook appears again on the quarter-deck with a 

" Holy'Stones” are squarg^plecet of freestone, and no called because In 
using them the men go on their knees. “ Handbibles ” are billets of wood, 
about tbe sloe of brtoVs, and used to rub die sand on the dock in the same 
position. The seamen have assigned these names to the articles, which are 
known afoot by no otlser. 
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sample of the soup prepared for dinner, and nfcnoon approaches, 
all work is suspended, and the decks cleared up and swept. 

Reporting noon, is an amusing routine, and exemplifies the great 
authority of the captain, for he actually assumes the power whioh 
Joshua possessed oflmaking time stand still. It is usual for the 
master, when he ha^ascertained that the sun’s ascension is at 
its height, to salute the captain, or officer of the watoh, informing 
him that it is “ twelve o’clock.” If all things are ready, he 
replies, “ Make it so, and pipe*to dinner;” but if anything re¬ 
mains to be done which requires a few minutes’ labour, he hesitates 
not to suspend the event until such is accomplished ; and when 
ready, and not before, he declares his pleasure, that it shall be 
noon. 

We have already detailed the ship’s allowance; in serving it out, 
the utmost fairness and impartiality is observed. An indifferent 
person being selected, he takes in his hand the cook’s fork, a large 
iron instrument called by the seamen “ the tormentors,” and as 
each mess is called, pricks for a piece of meat out of a tub, where 
it hna been ail thrown promiscuously together.* Vegetables and 
puddings are boiled in nets, or bags, having attached to them a line 
with a copper label bearing a number, ana the cook of each mess 
attends with his utensils to receive these and the allowance of meat, 
which are all appropriated and removed in a few minutes. Mean¬ 
while, the important operation of mixing the grog is going forward, 
a master's mate superintending the whole; whilst a quarter-master, 
another petty officer, and a sergeant or corporal of marines, attend 
on behalf of the crew, and the purser’s steward on the part of the 
purser, on this, and indeed every other occasion where provisions 
are served out, to see that justice is done to both parties. The 
mates and midshipmen invited to dine in the cabin and ward-room, 
relieve those who have the watch, in order that they may get their 
dinner. 

At one bell (half-past twelve), a boatswain’s mate gives one chirp 
on his call, and sings out “ grog ho." The summons is obeyed 
instantrr, and the allowance delivered to the cook of each mess, 
who carries it below, and divides it amongst his messmates, using a 
measure somewhat smaller than that above, by which means due 
allowance is made for waste, and a portion of surplus, called for 
shortness “ plus” i* reserved as the perquisite of tho cook, in 
consideration of his extra labonr. As may be supposed, the 
office of cook is cove.ted, and appropriated in rotation, day after 
day. 

At one o’clock the a/fernoon-watch it called, and the business 
of exercising, &c. resumed. At two o'clock (usually the ward¬ 
room dinner hour), the officer of the forenoou-watch, who is invited 
to the captain's table, relieves the lieutenant in charge of the deck, 
who resumes his post at three, when the captain’s dinner is 
announced. As the afternoon-watch approaches its termination of 
four o’clock, the decks are again cleared up and swept, and at four 
the boatswain’s mate pi]ies to supper, when the men either receive 
tea ready prepared, or hot water from the cook, in proportion to 
the nupiber in each mess. The next is the firet dog-watch, during 
which the work to be performed depends upon tho season of the 
year. In some ships the men are allowed ail the time after four 
o’clock for relaxation or pastime, until the drum beats to quarters, 
when every person flies to his station, and answers to his name, as 
it is called over by one of the midshipmen attached to his divison. 
When an examination has taken place as to the condition of the 
guns, and the stores ordered to be kept in readiness, and the lieu¬ 
tenant of every division has made his report, the men are formed 
in a line, and the captain, or should he decline, the flrst-lieutenant, 
usually accompanied by the surgeon, passes along in front of the 
ranks, minutely scrutinising the features of every man in order to 
ascertain his sobriety, for it is extremely dangerous to leave a 
drunken man free from restraint on board a ship, not Qnly on hia 
own account, but on account of the mischief he might do to others; 
indeed, the. safety of the ship requires that every one in that con¬ 
dition should be deprived of the power of doing Injury. It is in¬ 
credible in what a short apace of time the officers are familiar sot 
only with the feature*, but the voice of every man in the ship, and 
it is necessary that they should*become so ae early as possible in 
order to judge correctly, for a seaman will never admit that he is 

• The casks of salt meal contain fifty-two place* of pork, four pounds 
each, or thirty-eight pieces of beef, eight pound* each. In cutting up, these 
pieces are reduced to portions of three ptunds, bolng tho allowance for 
four men. The scraps arc called “ skewer pieces," and, bolng made Into 
lota, are served to every mem in Its turn. Of thescPlhe men make •• Ma¬ 
ples " and •• lokscouse;" nautical dishes peculiar to themselves. In cutting 
up fresh beef, one pound extra In every seven (or Ilvo, aooordlhg to the 
quality,) I* changed for prime pieces. * * s 


druuk, so long as he can stand upright, or walk a plank, which 
means keeping his feet within the lines made by the seams on each 
side of a plank in the deck. By the time all these matter* ore 
accomplished, in the first or second dog-watch, the period gene¬ 
rally arrives for putting the ship under the sail Intended to be 
carried during the night, and should time permit, or the work ba 
lubberly performed, the men when aloft are exercised at reefing, 
until they effect what is desired, to the satisfaction of the captain- 
The hammocks are next piped down, and aa it grows dark, look-out 
men are withdrawn'from the mast-head, and others placed around 
the ship, who cnll out every half hour during thwnight from their 
stations as follows : Starboard-quarter, starboard-gangway, star¬ 
board-bow, larboard-bow, larboard-gangway, larboard-quarter— 
life-buoy. These look-out men arc relieved every hour, and kept 
alert by constant visits from the midshipmen of the watch. The 
person stationed at the Hfc-buoy has the charge of that instrument, 
which is suspended at the stern, and primed by a gunner's mate at 
quarters every night: it in capable of being instantly detached by 
nulling a trigger-line, that also fires off a lock igniting a blue 
light, which burns for a considerable time, directing the man in 
the water to a means of help, as well as the boats despatched from 
the ship, to what point to row to his assistance, and to pick up the 
life-buoy. 

The eeeond dog-watoh ends at eight o'clock, and at the begin¬ 
ning of the first watch the captain issues his written or verbal orders 
for the night, which the officer of every succeeding watch commu¬ 
nicates to the one who relieves him. At midnight, the middle 
watch succeeds to the first, and at four o’clock we arrive at the 
point where we commenced our routine, namely, the morning 
watch. During the first and middle watch the docks below are 
visited every half-hour, and no work is done beyond pumping out 
the ship should it be required. Prior to the introduction of tanks, 
and force-pumps, which communicate with the coppers, it was 
usual to hoist up butts of water during the middle watch : at pre¬ 
sent the men are not disturbed with any work of this kind ; hut ail 
those not on the look-outs, or in bad weather stationed In positions 
to reduce the sails suddenly, are permitted to lie down in their 
pea-jackets under cover from the weather. 

This is the daily routine, only varied by washing clothes on 
Mondays and Fridays; Divisions at which every nran is expected 
to appear clean shaved and with a clean shirt, Thursdays and 
Sundays. Divine service on the latter day. Washing the lower 
deck on Saturdays, after which it is thoroughly ventilated and 
dried; also slinging ciean hummocks, and airing bedding. A 
monthly muster of clothe* and serving out of slops and tobacco. 
One evening in each week is allowed the crew to mend their clothes. 
All other matters which require a more minute detail will be 
described under the head of the Duty of each Officer belonging to 
the Ship. 

Horn's UTOPIA. 

The 11 Utopia ” is a philosophical romance, in which More, 
after the manner of Plato, erects an imaginary republic, arrangei 
a society in a form entirely new, and endows it with institutions 
more likely to secure its happiness than any which mankind have 
hitherto experienced. But, with all the model of Plato, the 
republic of the Utopians assumes an actual existence: it is disco¬ 
vered by an adventurous navigator in a distant part of the new 
hemisphere, where it had for many ages continued to flourish; 
and More duly communicates to the world what he learned from 
the narrative of this intelligent eye-witness. The work is divided 
into two books, of which the first is occupied by a dialogue, con¬ 
taining a number of strictures on the most prominent defect* in 
the political *institutions of the old world. The pleasing manner 
in* Which this part of the work is written, the felicity of the style, 
theelegance of the satire, the acuteness of the remarks on men 
and manners, the freedom and manliness of the opinions, would 
have raised it to distinction in any age ; but in the rude and igno¬ 
rant period when it appeared, they entitle it to high admiration. 
Similar praise is due to various passages In the second part, 
where the country, the manners, and the political institutions of 
the Utopians are described. Yet, while we allow much to the 
ingenuity, much to the judgment of the* author, it must be 
acknowledged, that many of the laws and practices of thissnew* 
republic ere by no means improvements 4 that the author has been 
more successful in exposing defects than in providing remedies; 
and that his regulations are often fitted rather for brings of his 
own fancy, than for those with whom the Creator has peopled tfaie 
world.— Jifoodiarmid, 

Y 2 
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HOURS WITH THE POETS_KEATS' “ ENDYMION.” 

Rooks are your true magicians : here are we now seated in a 
small room, scarcely eight feet square, yet large enough, by the 
assistance of these Magi, to contain all the greatest minds of the 
earth. Little is our wealth, but we hare only to utter our *‘ Open 
Sesame !”—the leaves fly asunder,—and what mines of Golconds 
are half so rich as the heaped-up store the poets have here spread 
before us? What monarchs can claim the possession of jewels 
so bright, rich,c priceless, and enduring as their thoughts ? A 
dazzling treasure ! We possess ourselves of as much of it as we 
are able; we fill our hearts and souls with it, and, what is once 
thus possessed, no earthly power can lessen or deprive us of: yet 
all the while the glittering heap dwindles not; we invite others to 
share with us, and the wealth, instead of diminishing, grows— 
ay, visibly swells—as more and more is taken away 1 Blessed 
and beautiful ordination of God, that our truest perceptions should 
be those received in the light of a common sympathy; that our 
highest, purest, and fullest enjoyments should increase as they 
become more social i 

But are these dumb enchantments—books only “ wealth” to 
us j are they not friends, to sorrow with ub when we sorrow, to 
joy with us when we joy; are they not at all times sweet and 
elevating society ? When worn out by the toils or anxieties of 
the day, never do they refuse to discourse us their most eloquent 
music. What a world of ennobling impulses there is contained in 
the thought that Shakspeare and Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Scott, are content to dwell with the meanest of us 1 No roof 
can be too poor for them, no hearth too humble: we may have 
them telling, whenever we please, of the wonders of that nature it 
is their mission to expound. 

WeBelect, on the present occasion, Keats’ “ Endymion,” and 
have opened the leaves at its commencement. 

“ A thing of beauty Is a Joy for ever I” 
is the poet’s utterance as be bounds forth, expressing, in those few 
and simple, but exquisite words, the faith that has o’erinformed 
his own spirit, and now bids him go on his way rejoicing to teach 
it to others. 

“ A thing of beauty <■ a Joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass Into nothingness j hut still will beep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Tull of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing; 

Therefore, on every morrow, are wo wreathing 
A flowery band to hind ui) to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of th’ Inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days. 

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-dnrken'd ways 
Made for our searching: yes, In spite of sll, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the enn, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a slftidy boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 
With tho green world they live on; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
'Gainst the hot season; the inid-foreat brake. 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 

And such, too, is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

• All lovely tales that we have heard or road : * 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, ‘ 

Touring unto us bom the heavens' brink." 

‘ These are beautiful Hues,—“a joy,” indeed, “for ever,” to all 
who can receive them into their hearU with a cordial apprehension of 
their truth, of their surpassing loveliness and power. How deeply 
their author felt what he inculcated, bis biography affectingly 

J )roves. Born in qne of the humbler ranks of life, bis genius 
luqst the trammels of circumstance, and elevated him to a posi¬ 
tion in the loftiest department of literature;—he was emphatically 
acknowledged to be n poet I Unfortunately for him, during the 
period of the publication of his poems, party politics nged high,— 
his opinions were too ardent to be concealed, and, according to 
tie iufamoui custom of the time, the poet was to be crushed for 


the politician. On the publication of “Endymion,” from which 
poem all onr quotations are taken, Keats was assailed by the then 
Quarterly Reviewer, and the morbidly-acuta sensitiveness of his 
victim enhanced a thousandfold the effect of the attack. The poet’e 
life, destined by disease to be abort, was rattle shorter; the poi¬ 
soned arrows struck deep into his heart; iiwain he went abroad to 
inhale, as he had wished, “ the warm soutnhe died at the early 
age of twenty-four, though not without creating for the world, 
even in the short time allotted him, poems that it certainly will 
never “ willingly let die,” and which, if equalled in one instance 
(Shelley's), have never been surpassed by any of our “young 
poets.” Measuring what he had done only by the standard of 
perfection he had set up in his mind, he was unjust to himself, 
and his assailants had the gratification of fancying that the young 
poet, in the bitterness of ms heart, whilst lying on his death-bed, 
had paid homage to their prowess, in desiring that his epitaph 
should be—“ Here lies one whose name was writ in water! ” 
And did not aU this fling a “pall” over lus spirit, which no 
“ shape” could move away ? Was the poet’s faith still un¬ 
changed? Leigh Hunt has recorded that, “a little before he 
died, he said ' he felt the daisies growing over him 1’ ” 

The subject of the poem before us is one of the most beautiful 
passages of the beautiful mythology of Greece—Endymion is the 
youth enamoured of the Moon—and exquisitely has our author 
touched it! Here is part of an invocation to Pan. 

“ O thou, whose mighty polaoo-roof doth hang 
From Jagged trunkB, and overshadowoth 
Eternal whispers, gluouis, tho birth, Ufo, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness; 

Who lovcet to seo tho hamadryads dress 
Their ruffled looks where meeting linzels darken ; 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and honrken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds— 

In desolated places -, where dank moisture breeds 
Tho pipy hemlock to etrongo overgrowth. 

Bethinking thee how melancholy loth 
Tliou wnst to lose fair Syrinx,—do thou now, 

By thy lnvo's milky brow! 

By all the trembling maxes that sbo ran. 

Hear us, great Pan 1'' 

Hamadryads are no more, fugitive maidens no longer escape by 
metamorphosis into treds or plants, Pan himself has not only 
lost his divinity, but his very existence is shrewdly questioned. 
But let us cry with our author, 

" O, aweet Fancy 1 let her loose r 

She may still delight in these charming poetical fictions; still 
people the woods with ideal forms ; still afford to us same spiritual 
glimpses, without which the world were indeed forlorn. In the 
following passage, Endymion describes to his sister the dream, or 
vision, in which the divine object of bis adoration appeared to him 
in her earthly guise. 

*• Mothought I lay 

Watching tho zenith, whero the milky way 
Among tho stars In virgin splendour pours; 

And travelling my eye, until the doom 
Of heaven appear’d to open for my flight, 

I became loth and fearful to'alight 

From such high soaring by a downward glance: 

Bo kept me etedfast In that airy trance, 

Spreading Imaginary pinions wide, » 

When, presently, the stars began to glide, 

And Mint away, before my eager view: 

Xt which I sigh'd that I could not pursuo, 

And dropt my vision to the horizon's verge; 

And to! from opening etonds, 1 saw emerge 
Tho loveliest moon that ever silver'd o’er 
A shell for Neptune's goblet: she did soar 
Bo passionately bright, my Gogsled soul 
Commingling with her argent spheres did roll 
Through clear and cloudy, even when she went 
At hut Into a dark and vapoury tent. 

• • S’ • • 

Again I logged,—and, O ye deities, 

Who from Olympus watch our destinies! 

• Whence that completed form of aU complctcue:.' ? 

■ ■ Whence oame that high perfection of all sweetness 1 
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Speak, stubborn Earth, and t»U whore, O where 
Bast thou a symbol of her golden hair: i 
Hot oat-sheaves drooping In the western sun; 

Not—thy soft hand, fair sister 1 lot. me shun 
Suoh follylnSbefore thee—yet she had. 

Indeed, looks ||rlght enough to make me mad; 

And they were simply gordlan'd up and braided, 

Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded. 

Her pearl-round ears, whiUftiock, and orbbd brow; 

The which were blended In, 1 know not how. 

With suoh a paradise of lips and eyes, 

Blush-tinted cheeks, half smiles, and faintest sighs. 

That, whe^I think thereon, my spirit clings 
And plays about its fnnoy, till the stings 
Of human neighbourhood onvenom all. 

Unto what awful power shall I call ? 

To what high fane T—Ah 1 see her hovering foot. 

More bluely vcln'd, more soft, more whltoly sweet 
Than those of sea-born Venus, when she rose 
From nut her cradlo shell. The wind outblows 
Her scarf Into a fluttering pavilion: 

•T Is blue, and over-spangled with a million 
Of little eyes, as though thou wort to shed 
Over the darkest, lushest blue-bell bed. 

Handfuls of daisies." 

Here is a corresponding picture, and both may hang together in 
that palace of the Soul the poets from all time have been decking 
out for that noblest of sovereigns. The subject is Adonis, who, 
after bis death by the boar, was again restored to life, “ each 
summer time,” by Jove, in pity to the entreatings of Venus, and, 
by her care, is he thus watched and tended during his long sleep. 
After Endymion had 

“ a thousand mazes overgone. 

At lost, with sudden Btcp, he came upon 
A chamber, myrtlo-wall'd, embower'd high. 

Full of light, luceneo, tender minstrelsy, 

And more of beautiful and strange bostde: 

For, on a silken cuuch of rosy pride, 

In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth. 

Of fondest beauty; fonder. In fair sooth. 

Than sighs could fathom, or contentment roach: 

And coverlids, gold-tinted like the peach, 

Or ripe Ootolwr's fedod marigolds. 

Fell sleek about him In a thousand folds, 

* * * * 

.— Sldeway bis face reposed 

On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed, 

By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
To elumbory pout j just ae the morning south 
Disports a dew-Upp'd raw. Above his head, 

Four lily stalks did their white honours wod 
To moke a coronal; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of overy bloom and hue, 

Together intertwined and trammeU'd fresh: 

The vine of glossy sprout; the ivy mosh, 

Blinding its Etliiop berries; and woodbine. 

Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine; 

Convolvulus In streaked vases flush; 

The creeper, mellowing for an autumn blush; 

And vlrgln's-bower, trailing airily; 

With others of the sisterhood. Hard by 

Stood serene Cupids watching silently. * 

One, kneeling to a lyre, touch'd the strings. 

Muffling to death the pathos with his wings; 

And, ever and anon, uprose to look , 

At the youth's slumber; while another took 
A willow bough, distliyn*odorous dew. 

And shook it on his hair; another flew 

In through the woven roof, and fluttering-wiss ' 

Rain'd violets upon bis sleeping eyes." 

Our quotations have been long, but tow could we shorten them? 
In the passages we have now laid before our seeder* will be seen 
the intenselyjmetical character of Keate’ poetrr; by that we mean 
the full, luxuriant, almost riotous enjoyment of, ana single-hearted 

• • • 


devotion to, beauty, whether of the world around or the universe 
within,—of nature or man’s soul,—and which is the element 
wherein the poet “ lives, moves, and has his being.” In most 
other poets, this influence, in a pure unmingled state, is less 
discernible; their beautiful passages are not so frequent in propor¬ 
tion to the entire amount of their writings as bis; they do not 
affect us with so great a sense of freshness, and they are truly 
pattaget to something: whereas, with him, the beautiful is its own 
great reward,—its stream, as in the poem we have been noticing, 
winds through his* pages 11 at its own sweet will,” luxuriating in 
the pleasant verdure, the bright flowers, and th%serene sky, in the 
bright shapes and the intoxicating enchantments of the faery-land 
through which it is passing, and where it would be content for 
ever to stay. 

PHENOMENA OP CLOUDS. 

Among the natural appearances near the equator, we noticed 
the flxidity, and the varied configurations of the clouds in fine 
weather. We see them moulded into every diversity of form, and 
of a texture so dense, that they seem si if they were destined to be 
permanent decorations of the evening sky. Connected with this 
circumstance is a superior brilliancy of colonring,—blue, rod, and 
umber colour, in all their life and freshness. These effect* 
appear to vary as the mean temperature, and, consequently, are 
proportional to the cosine of the latitude. Theee clouds are not 
only the glory of the heavens, but the children and pledges of flne 
weather. Their structure is due to electricity, excited by a change 
of temperature; for they are seen in the hottest weather, and 
never pass into the form of a rain-cloud without thunder end 
lightning. Clouds, in general, afford the best hints for predicting 
the state of the weather in time to come; and when we study 
them with a reference to the weight of the atmosphere, and the 
relative heat of the invisible vapour, they will prove almost Infal¬ 
lible guides in this respect. In pursuing dor observations, we must 
not forget the effect which their site upon the Imaginary sphere 
has upon then: appearance. To deduce their real from their 
apparent form, is a problem which every student in meteorology 
must solve for himself; though 1 think he will And some assist¬ 
ance by attending to the following, which are the more worthy of 
his acceptance, as I am not aware that any one has hitherto taken 
any notice of the subject. Let a semicircle be described, with a 
radius of three or four inches; draw the diameter, and then upon 
the arc 5°, 45°, and 90°, depict loose sheets of vapour, in line* 
parallel with the diameter, and similar In density to each other. 
If the eye be supposed to be at the centre, and a line be drawn 
from it to tbe arc, it will be obvious bow the same cloud may 
assume tbe shape of cirro-cumulus, cirro-stratus, and stratus, 
just as it happens to be over-head, at middle altitude, or near the 
horizon. Ho will perceive, from the diagram I have suggested, 
that, at 45°, the visual line doe* not fall upon the farther edge of 
the sheet, but runs obliquely across it; two things which, taken 
together, will account for the even texture and greater density in 
the lower parts of the cumulo-stratns. A little theory and a little 
practice will show how much clouds may be modified by their 
situation, and the importance of taking this matter into account 
when we register or reflect upon what we see in tbe heavens. 
The theory of Hutton* that clouds are formed by the meeting 
together of currents differing in temperature, is almost a matter of 
daily experience; and we see an inverse but a beautiful proof of 
it, in the disappearance of those highly eloctrie clouds which we 
described at the beginning of this paragraph. We have M.d that 
they do not pas* into the nimbus without explosion; yet they 
vanish oftentimes as the temperature of the day rises, end supplies 
them with on element, to the lack of which they owe their origin. 
Hut, though unseen by us, they have not, perhaps, wholly lost 
thfy composition, but are ready to resume their fantastic But 
lovely forms, as soon as the additional spring is drawn from them 
by that decline of temperature which usher* in the evening. The 
belief that they are in regions near the equator, still existent,* 
though invisible to the eye, is supported by the shortness of the 
time in which they form or disappear in the finest weather, when 
no traces of counter-currents, or any atmospheric disturbance, can 
be seen. The connexion between lightning, or “ light,” and the 
nature of donds, is adverted to in the boot of Job, mid their nee 
in the economy of second censes touched upon with (rent Aunty 
and inimitable accuracy; so that, whesPwe pry into and admire 
the formation of these meteoric bodies, we do it under the coun¬ 
tenance and with the encouragement of the very highest authority. 
—Voyage tf the Hlmmaleh, . 
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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS, BY A LAME 
GENTLEMAN* 

Some months since, I blended pleasure with business, and took 
a trip to Louisville. After spending three or four days In that 
hospitable city, most delightfully, I embarked on board the steam¬ 
boat Mary—I use a fictitious name, and, like the lord of poets, “ I 
have a passion for the name of Mary,"—to return to Cincinnati. 
All was bustle on board—the captain was hurrying to and fro among 
the hands, uttering strange oaths, and vowing that he must be off 
before the other beats. 

Ah ! a race on the carpet—or, to speak without metaphor, on 
the river—thought I, and as one on crutches, unlesB he has certain 
powers possessed by the devil on two sticks, which for his soul’s 
sake he had better not have, unless he has the gift of Asmodeus, 
if any accident happens, is just in as bad a predicament as the live¬ 
liest imagination, expatiating on our western waters, could possibly 
fancy. I cannot swim, thought I—it will be a tempting of mis¬ 
fortune—I’ll quit the boat. I passed out of the cabin to carry this 
resolution into effect, and beheld the firemen pitching the huge 
logs into the furnace, as though they were so many Lilliputian 
splinters. The heat from the apparatus passed over my face like 
the breath of the scirocco. At this instant the steam gave a hiss 
full of fumy fury—it teemed to me the premonitory symptom of a 
bursted boiler i just as the hiss of a snake is the avant-ooureur of a 
bite. I could not past that boiler ; it was impossible. While I 
Stood eyeing it—irresolute—1 heard the paddles splash in the 
water, and the boat moved under me—we were on our way. I now 
hurried into the cabin, determined to get the ateromoat berth, 
number one—the farthest off from the boiler—and ensconce myself 
in it until capper; and then I could jast pap out, and take the 
nearest seat at the table. 

When 1 opened the book to set my name down to number one, 
lo I every berth was taken but number ten, the nearest of all to the 
boiler. 

■' There must he some mistake about this,” said I, aloud, “ I 
believe I took number one." 

“ No mistake at all, sir," exclaimed a thin, dyspeptic old man, 
starting qp from a chair which stood jam against the door that led 
to the stem of the boat; “ no mistake at all, sir, I came three 
honn ago and took the berth—I have no idea of being near that 
boiler 1 Did you see that account in the paper this morning of 
the bursting of the boiler of the Return! Horrible I horrible I" 

Here the conversation among the pattengert turned upon such 
accidents, end we talked ourselves into a perfect fever. Every jar 
of the boat—and somehow the boats on the western waters have a 
knack at jarring—teemed to be the lost effort of the boiler to con¬ 
tain the boiling-waters within. I tried to philosophise .—I began 
to think abont Napoleon, and to reaaon myself into a belief of 
destiny. I always was something-of a predestinarian. “ But con. 
found it I" thought I, just as I was settling down into a fatalism 
ae doubtless as a Mussulman, 11 if 1 had quitted this boat, or even 
got berth number one, it would certainly influence my destiny 
should that boiler burst." 

I determined to try once more to get the berth, and I addressed 
the old codger again : but in vain. He vowed he would leave the 
boat—be put ashore, before he would givt up number one. He, I 
discovered, had never been out of sight of his own chimney before, 
and had often sat in its snug corner and read of steamboat acci¬ 
dents. He had a decided taste for such things. A connexion near 
Wheeling had left him a piece of property, of which he was going 
to take possession, and, I verily believe, the price of it could not 
have induced him to change berths with me. 

Hsbit is everything. By the time I had despatched more cups 
of coffee than I choose to teli of, and more eggs and bacon than 
Bright, under other circumstances, have been compatible with'the 
health of a dyspeptic, for tuoh I was, and seated myself on the 
■tern of the veasel, with a fragrant cigar, watching the setting sun 
aait threw a gorgeous hue on the glittering waters. By this tike, 
by a process of ratiocination with which, I fear, the sensual hod 
more to do than the intellectual man, I had partly reconciled 
myaelf to the dingers that encompassed me. 

1 discovered that the other boats were out of eight, and I began 
to reflect that every situation hat its pleasures, as well as perils. 
And'there arose, vividl^to my mind, the fact that when, not a very 
longtime previous, I was approaching Dayton, through the woods, 
in a carryall, all alone by myself, as an Irishman would say, with a 
greater desire for a straight course than the trees would allow me 

• From the Oift of 1KW. 


to practise—the foje-wheel of my vehicle—1 was in a foil trot- 
quarrelled with a tree that stood in its way, got the worst of it, and 
broke short off. Its trotter behind took up the quarrel like a true 
brother, and the consequence was, 1 was pitched out into the road 
with much less ceremony than a carter unloads (ait cart. My better 
half, my crutch, kept iti seat and bounced gip, I thought with a 
spirit of rejoicing and devilry, delighted, no doubt, to get rid of a 
burden that I had compelled it to carry for years—a burden which, 
unlike ASsop’s, grew heavier on the journey. Crutoh and 1 have 
never been friend* since. In taking a long walk, after this event, 
it bruised my arm so terribly, that I have been an invalid for five 
months. This infused into mv arm a spirit of nubtustion. It ran 
up the single star, at onoe, and vowed it would not bear the weight 
of the whole body—that it was not made for vhat purpose, and 
wouldn’t and couldn’t. I had several times threatened this unruly 
member with dismemberment, but it knows very well it is bruised 
too near the shoulder for that, and is, like South Carolina, too 
close a part and parcel of my body to entertain many fears on that 
score. In fact, I played politician with it, and brought in a com¬ 
promise till 1 hare agreed not to use the crutch until my arm gets 
well, and to endeavour to contrive some other means of walking. 
For amusement, and to get rid of ennni, in the mean time, 1 
scribble. But, where was 1 in my story .’—Ah! away went the horse 
with the broken carryall, my crutch driving, while I lay in the 
road, happily unhurt, hut, like King Darius, " deserted in my 
utmost need.’’ In an instant 1 recovered myself, and called out 
“ wo I wo I" in the most commanding tone 1 could assume. The 
horse stopped, but, you may deoend, I had a hop of it to reach 
him. 

Some one of old boasted to one of the philosophers—which one 
was it ? I forget,—that lie could stand longer on one leg than any 
man in the country : " That you may," replied the philosopher, 
“ but a goose can beat you." Now, the fact is, I can beat the 
best goose of the whole of them : and this is something to brag of, 
when we remember that these sublime birds saved the now *' lone 
mother of dead empires," then in her high and palmy state, by 
cackling. A good many cackle now-a-duys in vain, to aare our 
state; but, gentle reader, they arc not geese. And, my fellow- 
citizens, if you think I have any qualities for saving the state— 
which our statesmen want, though even geese had them of old, 
hut they were Roman geese, and the last of the Romans, both of 
geese and men, rests in peace—if you think I have any qualities 
for saving the state, be it .'mown to you, that 1 have adopted the 
motto of various elevated, disinterested patriots of our country, 
viz.—“ neither to seek nor decline office." 1 have a right to jest 
with my misfortunes,—it is the best way to bear them. 

1 had to lead my old horse up to the broken carryall to mount 
him. He feared to look on what he had done, like Macbeth; and 
the ghost of Banquo never startled the thane more, than did that 
ghost of a vehicle my ateed. How he curveted, twisted, turned, 
kicked up! At last 1 mounted him, and shared, with my crutch 
and the harness, the honour of a ride into Dayton. 

In this way I entered that town for the first time, and drew up 
at Browning’s in a state of grotesque dignity, 1 ween, that has 
seldom been surpassed. 

I chewed the cud of this incident for some time, and then 
thought of another. The winter before last, I was returning from 
Columbus in the mail-stage. We had passengers,—a reverend 
gentleman, who, with myself, occupied the front seat. He was 
one of the biggest parsons you ever saw. Opposite to the reverend 
gentleman sat a Daniel Lambert of a Pennsylvanian,—one of your 
corn-fed fellows. He believed emphatically that Major Jack 
Downing was as true-and-true a man as efor wrote a letter, and 
his political bias led him to remark, that “ he didn't think the 
major was.any great shakes after all." Alongside of the Pennsyl¬ 
vanian, face to face with your humble servaot, was a young man 
with demure features, saving and excepting a twinkling eye. He 
was a southerner, he said, travelling for hia health. On the back 
seat sat an old and a young lady, with an elderly respectable- 
looking man between them. The young lady was like a dream of 
poetry: her features were finely formed, and her eye* were the 
most expressive and intelligent I ever beheld. She mechanically 
—from the impulse of good feeling—stretched out her hand to 
take my orutch, ai I ascended the steps of the stage; and, reuiem- 
beriag Dr. Franklin's tale of the deformed and handsome leg,—I 
often have cause to remember it, and I promised it a test,—1 felt 
an Instinctive admiration for the fair lady. 

We were soon dashing along, not on the best roads in the 
world. T like to observe character: I’d shut Shakspeare any day, 
and turn a deaf ear to B6otb any night, though representing his 
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best character, to hold convene with an original in the lobby. I eat 
in silence, and listened to the talk of my travelling companions for 
a mile or two, when I made up my mind as to their characters. 
My mind was made up from the first as to the fair lady. In 
coming to a fine prouiect, I caught her eye glancing over it, and I 
commenced, gently, xo expatiate upon it. I made a hit—I thought 
I would. We broke but at once into a cantering conversation, in 
which our imaginations sported and played on the beauties of the 
poets and of Dame hfature. I trjpd to find out who she was, but 
you must remember I had to deport myself with great delicacy and 
tact—she was an accomplished, young, and most beautiful woman, 
and I was merely a stage-coach acquaintance, without not only 
the pleasure of an introdnetion, but ignorant of her name. These 
parsons beat us y c^ing men out and out; for, when we stopped to 
dine, the reverend gentlemen took a seat by the fair lady, in the 
comer on the left-hand side of the fireplace; and they carried on 
a conversation, in a low voice, for sometime. I began to form a 
bad opinion of the whole tribe of black coats, and to think them 
no better than M the gentleman in black, with the black waistcoat, 
inexpressibles, and silk stockings, black coat, black bag, hlack- 
edged papers tied with black tape, black smelling-bottle and snuff¬ 
box, and black guard,” whose adventures have lately been pub¬ 
lished. Well, thought I, if I were an old limb of the law, instead 
of a young one, I might play old Bagaby with him, but I am not, 
and— I was interrupted'agreeably in these reflections by the 
reverend genileman, or the ‘ ‘ gentleman in black,” leaving the fair 
lady, nnd walking to the other aide of the room to the fireplace,— 
for there was a fireplace in both ends of the room,—and commenc¬ 
ing a conversation with the elderly gentleman and lady seated there. 
I was left tGte-il-tfte with the fair lady, and divers and sundry 
things were said by both of us not necessary to record. How fast 
the time flew I l felt a cold chill as the driver entered the room. 
We arose j he said “ he was sorry to have kept us so long, but he 
was having the wheels of the stage greased, the former driver had 
neglected it, and his horses couldn’t stand it.” “ So long 1”—I 
sat down—you know my feelings—and I hoped, and hope, my fair 
companion did not regret a great deal the delay. 

Ixmg ere this, of course, I had discovered the lady was as intel¬ 
ligent as she was lieautiful, and I offered her a newspaper T had 
put in my pocket at Columbus, that 1 might read for the third 
time a beautiful tale which it contained. The editor of the paper 
praised the story very highly, nnd I commended hia taste and the 
public’s. 

“ What is the name of the tale ?” a Iked the lady. 

•“Constancy,’ ” said I: “ I fear it is but a day-dream—-but 
tbe story is beautifully told—and I hope the author, if ever ha has 
a love affair, may realise it.” 

She blushed, and asked me to read it. I pride myself somewhat 
upon my reading—I had a motive, you tee, for offering the 
newspaper,—and in a voice just loud enough for her to hear, I 
complied. 

We were aoon seated in the stage again, rattling away. The 
Pennsylvanian had eaten to sleepiness; he nodded and nodded 
fore and aft. The young man beside him, with a face as grave as 
the parson’s, would every now and then slily tip hia hat, so aa 
sometimes to cant it nearly off; at which the unsuspecting sleeper 
would rouse up, replace his beaver, cast his eye to the top of the 
stage, as if he wondered if a bounce of tbe vehicle oouid have 
pitched him so high, and then nnd again. 

We changed horses at the Yellow Springs, still keeping up a 
brisk fire of conversation. I did my heat to beat the preacher; 
but these preachers are had men to deal with,—they stand on a 
place Archimedes waited; for while I was muring upon some 
fairy thought the fair lady had uttered, the reverend gentleman, or 
“ the gentleman in black,” took advantage of the pause, and 
proposed that we should sing a hymn! I have no veice in the 
world—I mean for singing, and, with a jaundiced mind, I thought 
at once the reverend gentleman wished to show off. I asked him 
rather abruptly if he was married! he smiled peculiarly—I didn't 
like his smile—moved his head—I couldn’t tell whether it was a 
shake or nod, and gave out the hymn. 

Just as yon past the Yellow Springs, on your way to Cincinnati, 
is a branch, which, at this particular time to which I allude, was 
very muddy. We descended into it in full drive—the ladies and 
the parson in full voice—and sweetly sounded the fair lady’s. I 
was just watching her upturned cyt, that had the soul of the 
hymn in it, when the fore-wheel on my aide entered a mud-hole 
up to the hub, and over went the (tage! * Were there bones 
broken? yo<i ask. Bones broken! I would have compromised 
the case, and used a doxen crutches.. We had a verification of 


Dean Swift’s proverb,—it gave consolation to him to whom tho 
dean addressed it, but none to me: 

“ The more dirt. 

The lets hurt." 

The big parson fell right on me I Do yon wonder that I fblt 
myself sinking into the mud I I seised time, as I was rapidly dis¬ 
appearing, as I thought, altogether, to ask the fair lady if she was 
hurt ? She was not, she assured me, and, in a plaintive voice, 
inquired if 1 wsa ? There is consolation, thought I, in that tone, 
if 1 should sink to the centre of the earth; and when I reflected 
how muddy I was, 1 contracted myaelf into aa small a compass as 
possible, determined to disappear. Here the Vieginian called out 
in a long angry voice, which satisfied ua that he was not killed, 
though he felt himself In danger. 

“ Halloo, Pennaylvauy 1 are you never going to get off of me?” 

The sleeper was not yet fairly awake. 

“Don't swear, don’t swear 1” said the preacher, persuasively, 
and, making a stepping-stone of my frail body, he got through the 
window. The Pennsylvanian used the body of his neighbour for 
the same purpose—engulfed him—and followed after the parson. 
The fair lady was unhurt, and (not to be too particular) we all got 
safely out. And—and, no matter—it’s no use for a man to make 
himself too ridiculous—I shall not commit a suicide on my own 
dignity—I forgot my situation but for a moment, and that was in 
observing the parson by the roadside on his knees, with his clasped 
hands uplifted, and his bat reverently cut aside. I forgot my 
situation but for that one moment, and in that one moment my 
opinion of the parson was entirely changed. 

The stage was uninjured; in ten minutea we were on our way. 
I—I—I can jest with aome of my misfortunes—with my crutch; 
but there are some misfortunes a man can’t jest with. 

In about half an hour, the stage stopped at a neat farm-house, 
and the fair lady with her companions left us, but uot before I 
seized an opportunity of uttering, notwithstanding my discomfiture, 
in my very beat manner, one or two compliments that had more 
heart in them than many 1 have uttered to muny a fair acquaint¬ 
ance of many years’ standing. 

When we were on our way again, I learned from the parson that 
(he had caught it all between the two fireplaces where we stopped 
to dine,—it gave me serious notions of reading divinity,)—that I lie 
fair lady was travelling under the protrrtion of the old lady and 
gentleman, who were distantly connected witli her. She was on 
her way home from boarding-school in Philadelphia; alio had 
stopped at n relative’s. Her parents lived at-(a great dis¬ 

tance, thought I.) She was the authoress, he told me, of “ Con¬ 
stancy.” 

Not long after this little eveift, I received a newspaper, the 
direction—my address in full—written in a fair delicate hand, (a 
hand meant for a “ crow-quill and gilt-edged paper,”) containing a 
beautiful story “ by the authoress of Conatancy.” 1 didn't think 
it possible for my name to look Ik well as it did in that direction. 

Whenever I travel, and often, often when 1 don’t travel, and am 
an invalid as now, that fair lady is tbe queen of my imagination ; 
but a cloud always passes over my faee, (I’ve looked into the glass 
and seen it,) and another over my heart, (1 feel it now,) whenever 
I think of the branch by the Yellow Springs. Yet, iu spite of the 
upturning, even on board of the boat, in the fear of a boiler’s 
bursting, when her irangw crossed my mind, gone were the dangers 
around me. The smoke ascended from my cigar, not In a puff, 
like the steam from the boiler, but soothingly, lingeringly, pla¬ 
cidly j—it curled above my head like a dream of love. 1 fixed my 
eye on the rapidly varying landscape, and renewed a vow 1 have 
often made, (and I always keep my vows,) that if—bah i your 
“ It" is a complete weathercock of a word, a perfect parasite to 
your hopes pud to your fears, used by all, faithful to none, a 
syqophant, but 1 must use it,—if 1 ever—no matter—if it turns 
upips 1 hope—I’ll make a pilgrimage to the shrine of that fair laly, 
though I go to tbe uttermost parts of the earth. 

TRANSLATION or TUBKLa’h SONO, IN UOHIILKM’m FlCCOLOMkNI.* 
This oak-woods crash, the storm-clouds flee; 

Tbe maiden, she wanders by the sea; 

While the wild waves roll with might, with might, 

Hark i she sings forth to the murky night 
See, tears have dimm’d her fiye 1 
When the heart is withered, what is there more ? * 

The empty world hath not a wish in store. 

I have lived—I have loved—why longer roam ? 

Thou Holy One 1 call the wanderer home; 

Now suffer thy child to die. ( 
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WALKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON. 

HAMPTON COURT. 

Wr have been too long at home, and must once more don our 
walking shoes, and, in the right pleasant company of our gentle 
reader, leave behind ua the murky atmosphere of the great city, 
and inhale vigour of body and freshness of soul from the balmy air 
of a May morning. And whither shall we bend our steps ? Shall 
we seek the gipsies of Norwood, or go botanizing and butterfly 
hunting on the breezy hills of Hampstead, and pursue our re¬ 
searches, with the learned Pickwick, upon the nature of the tittle¬ 
bats in the seven far-famed ponds? No;—these we will visit 
some other time; but let ua devote this splendid day to the ancient 
palace of kings at Hampton, where art and nature are combined 
to please, and where (thanks to the growing good sense of the 
times) the public are permitted to wander about at pleasure, free 
from the vexatious annoyance of a ciceronizing housekeeper, gaping 
for fees, and hurrying visitors through rooms, which require days 
fully to examine, in the space of an hour.—Now comes the weighty 
question, how shall we go ? Shall we walk the full distance of 
thirteen miles, as the fittest preparation to a day of joyous fatigue, 
bodily and mental ? (for the contemplation of beauty, natural and 
pictorial, becomes at length fatiguing;)—shall we preface such a 
day by tiring ourselves with the weary traverse of a dusty road ? 
By no means. Three ways to Hampton are open to us; let us 
choose the best for the purpose we have in hand. Shall we take 
coach or on.nibus the whole way ? Shall we go to Richmond by 
land or water, and thence proceed to Hampton Court, or shall we 
go by omnibus to Isleworth, and thence take our “ departure," as 
tho seamen say, when they begin their reckoning on a voyage f 
Let us not crowd too many pleasures into a brief space of time, or 
we shall not enjoy any of them folly. Let us leave Richmond to a 
future day, and not sully its beauties by making them the stepping 
stone to our main object. But, remember, we are pedestrians, and 
it would disgrace our pretensions to ride all the way. We will 
then go by way of Isleworth, and passing Kensington, Hammer¬ 
smith, Tumham Green, and Brentford, we at length panse at a 
turning a little beyond the turnpike, and tread the earth with a 
feeling of independence. It is well to put the thoughts of the 
country out of your head till now, when the city-like omnibus 
passes away, and with it fly allthbughts of smoky London; hut the 
sweet scent of the wallflowers, so plentiful in the gardens for miles 
on the road, have well prepared us for the fall enjoyment of the 
perfumed breeze. Summon up your energies, my kind companion, 
and let us go joyously along the road; we meet with some dust, 
but the hedges are green and greener os wfp advance. We feel a 
difference in the air. It is more balmy, and our spirits begin to 
dance within us. See that country-house: its hospitable hall, 
with door wide open ; and see the vista through the glass door at 
the end,—the true old-fashioned comfortable garden. We could 
well stop short here, and pan away the day on the smooth-shaven 
lawn, listening to the hum of the bees, and breathing the fresh air 
redolent of sweet odours. Alas! we know not the owners, £n& 
yet the door is so invitingly and unsuspiciously open 1 Are' we 
only eight miles from London ? I thought I was a hundred. On, 
on I* We are at Twickenham. How for to Hampton Court? Four 
miles, if you go through Bushy Farit. Let us push on. Twick¬ 
enham has many claims on us, say you. Let us stop an hour, and 
view the villa of the poet. No, no, kind reader. Remember we 
are on a voyage, and have no liberty to stop. We set sail from 
Isleworth, bound to Hampton, having been towed out so far by the 
Omnibus., No stopping, or the captain is responsible;—we are 
the captain, and yon must obey orders. Hen we arrive is front 


of Bushy Park, the channel by which we'approoch our haven. 
The fields have been growing greener and greener as we approach, 
and here we bunt upon a glorious avenue. A wide gravel walk, 
in length the foil third of a mile, flanked on,each side by magni¬ 
ficent chesnuta, and then by treble ranks of fine wych elms. And 
see, on the left hand beyond the elms, that long line of ancient 
hawthorna, glorifying the fem among whichHhe deer are grazing. 
Let us sit down on this bench. 0 We can go no further; for our 
souls are rapt in the melody that resounds from every tree; each ia 
peopled with birds rejoicing in the beauty of spring: their voices 
awaken sweet respondent chorda in the breast, and we feel the 
harmony of nature. 

But we must yield no longer to this enchantment: proceed we 
up the avenue. Ha I what ia this ? We cannot call it a lake, yet 
can we offer so great an indignity to a circular piece of water, ia 
whose centre, perched on an antiquated (not an antique) pedestal, 
a gilded goddess proudly lifts her head, the guardian of the—pond, 
we must term it, albeit it savours of the bathos. 

But we have arrived at one of the gates of Hampton Court. 
Grim lions grin upon the pillars, but we undauntedly pass on. 
Yet hold. See where, all benignantly, the sign of the King’s Head 
invites us. Our walk has made us hungry; let us, unless yon 
have providently stored your pockets with “ provant," prove the 
good cheer of mine host, and, thus refreshed, pass onward re¬ 
joicing. 

Bushy Park, in the foil summer season, often presents a scene 
of much pleasant merriment and enjoyment. It is lawful then to 
spread the sylvan feast, the laughter-inspiring pic-uic; and here 
resort the citizens of all degrees,—some in the dignified barouche, 
bearing with them cold chickens and champagne; others, in more 
humble vans, contenting themselves with bread-and-cheese and 
porter. But there they all take up their rest under the greenwood 
tree, and pleasantly diaport themselves on the soft turf; and when 
the feast is done, as they repose in the cool shade, and watch the 
moving shadows as the gefitlc summer wind wafts to and fro the 
light boughs above their heads, while the full chorus of birds 
makes glorious music, the kindly feelings of their he«rts are stirred, 
and we doubt not that many a man has forgiven an enemy, moved 
by the sweet influences of the beauty of nature. If such be the 
effect upon tho cold and stem, what is it on the young and teuder 
heart? Soft whispers, “ wood-notes wild," have often been mur¬ 
mured in those shades, and low sweet voices answered to the plea, 
Many a marriage dates from Buaby Park. But all this while we 
are forgetting Hampton. 

We enter the garden! of the palace by the iron gates, and 
proceeding through the walks, pas* by a door in tbe wall to a broad 
gravel-walk, running immediately before tbe eastern ft-ont of the 
palace, and extending from the Kingston road on the north to the 
banka of tbe Thames on the aouth. Before we go in, let us walk 
down towards those gates which open on .the road. They are 
called the Flower-pot Gates, from those carved vases of fruit and 
flowers, supported by naked boys, surmounting the gate-posts. 
The carving ia light and elegant, and the figure* well proportioned 
and natural: we have no trace of the artist, but hia name is surely 
worthy of remembrance. Turning up this soft turf-walk, let us 
repose for a few moment* in this alcove. It is of iron work, and 
elegantly designed; it looks out upon- a beautiful avenue, leading 
down to tbe central approach to the palace. On one aide is a 
narrow Dutch-like canal, which extends for a considerable distance, 
winding and turning among the walks and grounds; on the other 
is a sunken alley of smooth turf, evidently once a bowling-green ; 
beyond, a straight lifts of flower-beds, bordering the grand terrace 
walk. The whole gvden ia planned by line and square, and those 
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yew-trees we perceive in the distance were, in good Queen Mary’s 
days, dipped by the shears into fantastic shapes, the pride of the 
Dutch gardener’s heart. But now the trees have escaped from 
their unnatural educa^on, “ and shoot and flourish fair and free 
the alcove, where queens have reclined, is moss-covered and 
neglected, and the palace of the proud Cardinal is but as a show to 
the multitude. Let ds sit down l^ere, and recal for a moment the 
various scenes which have passed in Hampton Court, the creation 
of the great “ King-cardinal” when in the plenitude of his power. 
Wolsey founded Hampton Court in 1515, (he himself, according to 
tradition, furnishiqg the designs,) and here he resided several 
years in that magnificent style and almost regal pomp, so well 
described by his faithful chamberlain, Cavendish. His retinne 
numbered eight hundred persons; and the splendonr of his house¬ 
keeping here, and the magnificence of his entertainments, raised 
envy in the breast of bis royal master, for whose gratification they 
were displayed. Wolsey politicly quenched the rising feeling of 
dissatisfaction, by declaring that his only intention in erecting so 
grand a palace was to provide a fitting present for a king, and that 
it was his grace’s property; a reply “which gained him much 
favour.” This transfer was made in 1526, and in return the king 
presented the cardinal with the palace at Richmond. Henry took 
much delight in Hampton, and frequently visited it, and here his 
son Edward was born, on the 12th October, 1537. This palace 
was the scene of the last marriage of the royal Blue Beard. The 
nuptial ceremony between him and Catherine Parr was celebrated 
at Hampton Court, on the 12tli July, 1543. 

Hampton Court long continued to be a favourite resort of our 
princes. Edward VI. held a chapter of the Garter here, in the 
last year of bis reign; and his sister Mary, and her husband Philip 
of Spain, here passed their honey-moon in seclusion. Elisabeth 
frequently honoured it with her presence ; and it was the scene of 
the celebrated conference between the presbyterian and episcopal 
clergy, at which “ King Jamie” acted as moderator. Queen Ann 
of Denmark, his wife, died here, on tlic*2d March, 1618. There 
is a melancholy interest connected with Hampton Court. Charles 
I. was brought a prisoner to this palace, which had been a favourite 
place of retreat in happier days, and which he had delighted to 
adorn with the pictures collected and arranged by his refined taste. 
These were all dispersed when the palace fell into the hands of the 
parliament, and those now hanging on the walls have been collected 
by his successors. The pre ent state of Hampton Court, its 
grounds and gardens, is the work of William III. The situation 
of the place suited his taste; he made it his favourite residence, 
and caused the gardens to be arranged iu the Dutch fashion, in 
formal avenues with clipped hedges, rich flower-beds, and the 
indispensable canal. The plan is still the same, although the trees 
have been (barbarously, as his ghost would say, could he behold 
them,) suffered to escape from the shears. Yet there is one green 
walk, arched over by g-opped lime-trees, which still shows what 
the gardens were. We shall see it from the window of the guard- 
room ; and now let us walk down the avenue and enter the palaoe. 
Are you chilled by the stone seat ? It should be wood, and then 
the alcove would be perfect. 

We now stand opposite to the grand entrance. There is little 
architectural beauty in the favade, it must be confessed. The brick 
wings pierced by numerous windows with heavy white frames do 
not well harmonise with the stone centre; and the three parts , 
being all on tbe same line, there is no relief from the contrast of 
light and shade. But there is aome^iing, perhaps its eatent, 
which impresses ns with an idea of magnificence. There is a bas- 
relief on the pediment, intended to represeal the triumphs of 
Hercules over*Envy, a feet which it is necessary we should be in¬ 
formed of, as otherwise it might be difficult for us to discAvewit. 


We enter the vestibule, a large square hall supported by dispro- 
portioned and mean-looking pillars, and separated from the open 
air by gates of iron-work. The band which on summer evenings 
plays in front of the palace, here takes refuge when the heavens 
are unpropitious; and here the presence of a sentinel reminds us 
that we are in a royal mansion. Passing straight through the 
vestibule, we enter the Fountain Court, a quadrangle surrounded 
by a cloistered walk, and in the centre a fountain which would be 
an ornament were there the least attempt at implying its appear¬ 
ance ; it is, however, no more than a round pool of. water, with a 
little impertinent jet dancing in the middle on an ugly iron pipe. 
But turn round, before you go further, and look back through the 
vestibule. The sun is glancing on the smooth walks, and bright¬ 
ening the dusky yew-trees; the fountain, at the bottom of the 
walk, is sparkling; and far beyond, stretching into the recesses of 
the forest, is the grand avenue of the Home Park, its distance 
softened by the warm mist rising from the heated earth. It is a 
beautiful sight. But we must now turn from the contemplation 
of nature to regard the works of art. Proceeding to the south¬ 
west corner of the quadrangle we find an opening, and an inscrip¬ 
tion on the wall informs us that this is the way to the royal 
apartments ; proceeding a little further, we reach the foot of the 
grand staircase, where a policeman is in waiting to receive 
umbrellas, sticks, Ac. Umbrellas there are none to deliver, for 
there is not a cloud in the sky, and the vain support of a stick we 
stout pedestrians despise. 

The walls and ceiling of this staircase are covered with allego¬ 
rical figures, painted by Verrio*. Whilst we can scarcely avoid 
laughing at the substantial clouds and ponderous gods and 
goddesses, there is yet much to admire in the excellence of the 
execution, the brilliant clearness and exquisite harmony of the 
colouring. Tbe figures immediately opposite to us, us we stand 
at the top of the staircase, representing Flora and Pomona, are 
especially worthy of attention. And now behold, from a lofty 
door, a man attired in the dress of the metropolitan police, but 
the freshness of whose garments proves that ho is not much 
exposed to the pelting of the pitiless storm, or the grillcry of a 
beat on the sunny side of the street,+ steps forth and offers us a 
“ Stranger’s Guide to Hampton Court Palace,” price sixpence. 
It is welcome, and we willingl^ilisburse, and enter the guard- 
room, hung all, around “ with pikes, and guns, and " no not 
" bows,” but bandoliers, a piece of the musketeer's equipment 
now antiquated. There are a few pictures in this room, but none 
of any great merit. A view of the Colosseum at Rome, said to 
be by Canaletti, hangs over the chimney-pioce; but if it be 
genuine, it does not redound to that great artist's credit. But 
before we leave the room look out of the window,—there is the 
shadowed walk, the “pleached bower” we spoke of. Whilst wc look 
at it, it reminds us of tbe covered walk of acacias, by the side of 
Leman lake, which Gibbon paced with pleased satisfaction by 
moonlight, on the night he finished his great work, in the little 
arbour at the bnd. From the guard-room we proceed through a 
long^suite of apartments, the whole forming three sides of tbo 
Fountain Court, and terminating at the north-west corner, where 
we ^descend by the Queen's staircase. There is too much ti 
examine in one day, for the walls are, almost all, covered with 
paintings of various degrees of merit, arranged without much 
attention to order or effect. We will confine our attention to a 
few of the most attractive, or we shall be weary, and our eyes will 

• This artist was bam st Naples. 1634. Ha /ret exercised bis art si 
Thoulouae, and was brought aver to England bf Charles II., wlio employed 
him In the embellishment uf Windsor. Ilo was so staunch a Jacobite, that 
after the revolution, hr for a long time refused to work for King William ' 
t The rooms arc under the cant of a section of the police, sMdallv 
appointed to the service." \ ^ ’ 
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ache, and become incapable of appreciating tne merits of the 
paintings, before we reach the end. 

In the King's Presence Chamber, which we enter immediately 
from the Guard Room, hang ftill-length portraits of the beauties 
of the Court of King William and Queen Mary. They aro 
all painted by Kneller, and are none of them remarkable, except 
as good specimens of that master’s style, sare one, that of a 
Duchess of St. Albans. We know not her history, but she is 
represented as spry young, with a figure petit* and delicate, a 
sweet countenance, but a mournful thoughtfulness over-spreading 
it, like a shadow foretelling a premature death. We are likely 
enough to be wrong in our supposition, but such is the impression 
produced upon our minds. The picture is well, and, what is 
rare with the works of the master, chastely painted. A portrait 
by Titian, and another by Giorgione, are worth attention, though 
not to be ranked with the best of these artists performances. 
Giorgione’s " portrait," as it is termed in the catalogue, repre¬ 
sents a saint clothed in armour; there is a glory round the head. 
The views of ruins over the doors in this and the next apartment, 
are by Rousseau, a French artist, protected and patronised by 
William III., and are not ill painted. We must not leave this 
room without bestowing a glance on the state canopy, the same 
beneath which William III. was accustomed to give audience. 

in the next chamber we remark an admirable work of Cor- 
regio’s, a most characteristic portrait of the sculptor Baccio Bandi- 
nelli; he sought to rival Michel Angelo Buonarotti, but did not 
come within many degrees of that great artist. He was, notwith- 
standing, a good architect, and possessed considerable merit as a 
sculptor, but his disposition was mean and envious. A portrait 
of Alexander de Medici, by Titian, is very excellent} and our 
attention is attracted by a very fine duplicate of Vandyke’s oele- 
brnted portrait of Chnrles I. on horseback. In the audience- 
chamber, a portrait of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, 
palnte.l by Titian, deserves minute and particular attention. It 
interests us to behold so characteristic a portrait of this remarkable 
man, and as a picture it is every way admirable. 

In the King's drawing-room' we are involuntarily attracted by 
a painting of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, by Gentileachi. It has 
many faults os a painting, but is singularly striking. The Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds, bjsN. Poussin, must on no account 
be passed over. It is an excellent specimen of that great master, 
though not in his usual style. 

In King William’s bed-room we admire the celebrated beauties 
of the court of Charles II., amongst which are many of the best 
specimens of Lely’s painting. The ceiling is by Verrio, and 
beautifully painted. r 

Passing through the King’s dressing-room and writing-closet, 
and Queen Mary's closet, we reach her Majesty’s gallery, rich in 
Holbeins, all worthy of attention. We would particularly point 
out the picture of hia father and mother, in which worm filial 
feelings seem to have put vigour into the painteris pencil, and 
softened the usual harshness of his style. There are several qtker 
excellent pictures here. The Queen's bed-room contain^ the 
state-bed of Queen Anne, and several paintings ; one, a Venus 
and Cupid, is curious from having been sketched by Mithel 
Angelo. We pass into the Queen’s drawing-room, filled with 
paintings by West, many being portraits of the family of George 
III.; thence through the Queen’s audience-chamber, which does' 
not contain much to Interest us, we reach the public dining-room, 
in which are models qf the new Buckingham Palace, and other 
buildings; but a portrait of Dana Scotns, by Caravaggio, will not 
permit us to attend to anything else. It is a wonderfully power¬ 
ful performance. The Queen’s private chapel is to dark, that it 
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is difficult to view; the few indifferent pictures hung there | let til 
hasten on through three or four more comparatively small apart¬ 
ments, until wo reach the gallery containing the gloriou* work* 
of Raphael, the incomparable Cartoons. Thpre hang those seven 
noble works and the first glance shows yoq how magnificent they 
are. How grand in conception; how admirable in drawing, and 
how beautiful they have been liy colouring I ‘That glory has, alas! 
faded in some degree, but enough is left fbr imagination to supply 
the lost harmonions tints. Yon look down on the engravings, 
which are placed below on easels; yon aee Holloway's and Bar¬ 
net's copies j how exact, yet how unlike. Iq opposite styles of 
art, yet both excellent, they give you no idea of the cartoons. 
How then can words do it ? We must come again and spend a 
day in this room. Now let us gaze In sUenee—We must at last 
depart; this door leads us to the Queen’s staircase; it is very 
fine, very—but we cannot look at it. 

And here we find ourselves once more in the Fountain-court. 

Let nB glance at the Clock Court and Western Quadrangle, en¬ 
circled by the apartments of those fortunate individuals who dwell 
in this princely palace; take a look into the Conservatory, and 
admire the gigantic vine, the prince of all its kind. It is above 
110 feet long; at three feet from the ground, the stem is twenty- 
seven inches in circumference; it is of the kind known as the 
Block Hamburgh, and in some seasons has produced 3,900 
bunches of grapes,—at least so says our “ Guide.” And now let 
us wander among these pleasant walks, refreshing our eyes with 
the cool green. Shall we venture into the “ Maze I ” There is 
a plan of it on the back page of the Guide, but even with that aid 
we should, we fear, be puzzled to get either in or out. But see, the 
sun declines. Let us stroll to the river-side, and then take boat 
for Richmond, and thence home by coach or steam-boat; but, if 
you tike it better, there are coaches direct into London. No, wa 
will take the water, and, as we glide along, meditate on the beauties 
of Hampton Court.—Goodnight; may your slumbers be light, and 
your dreams happy. 


TUB CHBOOE. 

Tub chegoe looks exactly like a very small flea, and a stranger 
would take it for one. However, in about four-and-twenty hours, 
ha would have several broad hints that he had made a mistake in 
his ideas of the animal. It attacks different parts of the body, 
but chiefly the feet, betwixt the toe-nails and the flesh. There it 
buries itself, and at first causes au itching not unpleasant In a 
day or two, after examining the part, you perceive a place about 
the size of a pea, somewhat discoloured, rather of a blue appear¬ 
ance. Sometimes it happens that the itching is so trivial, you fire 
not aware that the miner is at work. Time, they say, makes great 
discoveries. The discoloured part turns out to be the nest of the 
chegoe, containing hundreds of eggs, which if allowed to hateh 
there, the young ones will soon begin to form other nests, and in 
time form a spreading ulcer. As soon as you perceive that you 
have got the chegoe in your flesh, you must take a needle or a 
sharp-pointed knife, and take it out. If the neBt be formed, great 
care must be taken not to break it; otherwise some of the eggs 
remain in the flesh, and then you will soon be annoyed with more 
chegoes. After removing the nest, it is well to deep spirit of 
turpentine into the hole; that will most effectually destroy any 
chegoe that may be lurking there. Sometimes I have taken four 
nests out of my feet in the course of the day. 

Every evening, before sundowft, it was a part of my toilette to 
examine my feet, and see that they were clear of chegoes. Now 
and then a neat wodld escape the scrutiny, and then I had to smart 
for it a day or two after. A chegoe once lit upon the back of my 
hand i wishful to see how jte worked, I allowed him to take pos¬ 
session, He immediately set to work, head foremost, and in about 
half an hour he had completely buried himiqjf in the akin. I then 
let him feel the pqjnt of my penknife, and exterminated him. 

t t Waterton't Wandering*, 
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AN ENTHUSIAST’S VIEW OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Amonokt the various objects to which the human mind Is 
directed, there are not very many that can outshine a general 
acquaintance with the literature or antiquity. It emanated from 
some of the noblest fountains of human knowledge and human 
greatness i it compriAa works which, as objects of study, may 
challenge competition with those produced through the long 
ages that have succeeded. While man is man, thore most be 
a charm in those great and glorious productions, which It would 
be a disgrace not to feel,—which It would be yet more dis¬ 
graceful to attempt to depreciate. The Homerian poems have 
a freshness of human genius, which vet resounds in our ears like 
the multitudinous swell and roar of the billows of a distant foam¬ 
ing ocean i which appeal to men's hearts by comparisons of human 
feeling and character, which intertwine with these the most 
splendid passions of the imagination. While there is a power to 
appreciate whatever is beautiful in imagination, represented in all 
its powers and its abilities to teach pathetic feelings most con¬ 
nected with our sympathies; while there is anything else that 
responds to the ablest strains of oratory, and whatever is most 
mighty in the application of a powerful mind to the business of a 
community, in which the accumulation of facta and arguments to 
demonstration is blended with those spirit-stirring scenes of peril 
and danger in the battle-field, so fresh and so vigorous within 
them j while there is a pleasure in sitting at the feet of garrulous 
age, hearing recounted every tale of distant lands and ages, of wild 
adventure;—so long will the effusions of the oldest of poets, histo¬ 
rians, and orators, excite enthusiasm,—so long will they lie prised 
as among the most instructive treasures to force and excite the 
fancy, animate the aspirntiona of the soul, or satisfy the contem¬ 
plations of the understanding. 

MR. CORSTEN’S HYACINTH SHOW. 

Ramm,ing lately along the Uxbridge road, in search of 
an old thatched public-house, which I remembered stood on 
Shepherd’s-Bush Greco, my attention was caught by the name of 
Hyacinth Villa. The name struck me. “ Hyacinth Villa,” said 
I“ I have already seen Cato Cottage, Homer Villa, and 
Addison Road, but this name belongs to^another genusand so 
saying, i examined a ticket which was affixed to the gate, and 
which informed the reader that a show of hyacinths was within, 
admission to which might bo obtained by paying the sum of five 
shillings. How different was all this to the image my fancy had 
pictured when I set out to examine this fsvoured haunt of boy¬ 
hood ! How vividly was the whole scene, as it had appeared in 
my boyish days, impressed on my imagination t—and how great 
was the change. I almost fancied that I had mistaken the piaoe ; 
but there was the village green, with the geese stalking across it, 
as in former times; and there was the old public-house, with its 
high-hipped roof; hut the thatch was gone, and its place was sup¬ 
plied by blue slates | and, instead of an old willow which had 
stood beside it, was Hyacinth Villa, the residence of a Dutch 
seedsman, who exhibited his hyacinths to the curious at five 
■hillings each. 

It was a deathblow to romance | I could not get up my feelings 
again; and so, that I might not lose my walk, I paid my five - 
shillings, and was ushered into the presence of Mr. Corsten’a 
hyacinths. Here romance of a different kind was excited. Ima¬ 
gine a tent nearly two handred feet long, and about thirty wide, with 
a walk covered with matting in the centre, and above three thousand 
hyacinths, of the most beautiful forms and brilliant colours, 
nrranged in two beds, each 150 feet long, on each side. * It was a 
temple of Flora, worthy of the presence of the goddess herself. 
At first myVyes were daisied with the splendonr of the colours, 
and I was unable to examine the individual flowers; but when 1 
bad calmed down sufficiently to examine them, I waa astonishadffo 
find of what variety the flower qf the hyacinth was susceptible. I 
now began to consider In whA the perfections of a hyacinth con¬ 
sisted, and to examine the splendid flowers before me, according 
to my imaginary standard of perfection ; and then to fay to recol¬ 
lect all I had heard or read of the flower. 

I first began to think of the nature Ad nee of a bulb. We all 
'jnow that the main root of die hyacinth U a bulb, which is taken 
up when the ( plant has done flowering, ana planted again in 
autumn, to produce its beautiful flower* tfa* following, spring. 
We know this; and, if we have grown, theee roots in hyacinth 


glasses, we also know that the bulb is not their only root, but 
that, when they begin to grow, they send down others, long, 
white, and succulent, at the extremities of which are the spoil- 
gioles, or mouths, by which the plant takes its food. The bulb 
then cannot exercise the usual functions of u root,—vis. that of 
supplying the plant with food; and the question is, what its 
use is? Linnwns considered bulbs as winter store-houses, in¬ 
tended to preserve the germ of the future flower while vegetation 
is at rest, and to afford It its first nourishment. It is, indeed, like 
the egg destined to fted the incipient chicken, foil of albuminous 
matter, sufficient to nourish the flower itself; for it is well known 
that, if all the fibrous roots are cut off, the bulb itself, if supplied 
with sufficient heat and moisture, will expand the flower, though 
it exhausts itself in so doing. The bulb which has produced a 
flower solely from itself, and without deriving any nourishment 
from the ground, does not appear diminished in si 2 e outwardly | 
but it will bo found to have lost its weight, and, when examined, 
the upper part will be found to consist only of empty coate. 

The real roots of the hyacinth do not spread horizontally, like 
most other fibrous roots, but go straight down, penetrating into 
the ground to a great depth. For this reason, the Dutch prepare 
a deep bed of light soil for the roots to go through, with a rich 
layer of manure, to afford food to he sucked up by the spongiolea. 
Mr. Corsten follows the example of his countrymen, and has bad 
a trench, six feet deep, dug out; and, after putting a deep layer of 
cow-dung at the bottom, has filled it with sandy peat. In this bed 
ills hyacinths have acquired an extraordinary luxuriance of growth. 
The kind he calls the Queen has a spike of dark purple flowers, 
a foot long; while that colled the Duchess of Kent is of the most 
brilliant scarlet, or rather carmine. Others are yellow, buff, 
brick red, and a kind called the Robinson is of a most beautiful 
metallic blue; another called Tublflora, with very large flowers, 
is of a delicate French white. In short, tho whole forms one of 
the most splendid sights of the season, and it is well worthy of 
being visited by every admirer of beautiful flowers- 


THE FETCH. 

Thk mother died when the child was born, 

And left me her baby to keep; 

I rocked its cradle the night and morn, 

Or, sileut, hung o’er it to weep. 

’Twas a sickly child through its infancy, 

Its cheeks were so oshy*pale; 

Till it broke from my arms to walk in glee, 

Out in the sharp fresh gale. 

And then my littlo girl pew strong, 

And laughed the hours away; 

Or sung me the merry lark’s mounting song, 

Which he taught her at break of day. 

When she wreathed her hair in thicket bower*, 

With the hedge-rose and hare-beli, blue ; 

I called her my Hay, in her crown of flowers, 

And her smite so soft and new. 

And the rose, 1 thought, never shamed her cheek, 

But rosy and rosier made it; 

And her eye of blue did more brightly break 
Through the bluebell that strove to shade it. 

One*evening I left her asleep in her smile*, 

And walked through tho mountains, lonely; 

I was far from my darling, ah I many long mile*, 

And I thought of her, and her only. 

• 

She darkened my path like a troubled dream. 

In that solitude fsr and drear; 

I spoke to my child I but she did not seem 
To hearken with human ear. 

e 

She only looked with a dead, deag eye, * 

And a wan, wan cheek of sorftw ;— 

I knew her “ fetch!” she was called to die. 

And she died upon the morrow. 

from Tafai by the O'Hara family. 
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PRACTICES OF HABITUAL DEPREDATORS. 

In the Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into the best 
means of establishing a Constabulary Force throughout England 
and Wales, there is a variety of particulars respecting the prac¬ 
tices of habitual depredators, which it may be useful to be made 
acquainted with. The following are a few specimens, which may 
serve as a sort of appendix to the article in our previous Number. 
We lay them before our readers, with the double view of assisting 
them to guard against these practices, and of "Stimulating them to 
aid in schemes for the prevention rather than the punishment of 
crime. 

In the Appendix to the Report there is a paper, communicated 
by Mr. Chesterton, the governor of Coldbath-fields’ Prison, con¬ 
taining a general statement of the career of thieves and their 
practices. It was drawn up by an intelligent prisoner, from, .the 
narratives of other prisoners. 

Most thieves commence their career at seven or eight yean of 
age, and are engaged for some time in petty thefts of loose articles 
from shop-doors, windows, stands, &cl Imprisonment confirms 
their character, nnd extends their range of acquaintanceship; and 
on being released, they generally take a higher degree in their 

f irofession. When a young thief commences picking pockets, he 
b launched into the routine of dissipation of a regular thief's life ; 
he becomes united to a “ mob,’’ of which there are many in 
London ; some named from the house they use, but more generally 
from the neighbourhood to which they belong. He frequents the 
flash-houses, where he is taught to drink, dance, smoke, and 
gamble; here cards, dice, shove-halfpenny, and other games, aro 
always going on, so that sufficient opportunity exists of getting 
rid of superfluous money. It is a common opinion, that schools 
for the tuition of the younger thieves exist at these houses, but no 
regular system of such instruction is now carried on. Some years 
ago, it was customary for old thieves to select young ones, and 
form them into a mob, to act under their direotion, and then a 
system of teaching was practised. But, since the establishment of 
the new police, the same facilities do not present themselves, and 
no regular system is now in practice. Occasionally, when an old 
thief is present amongst a number of young ones, the latter practise 
their craft upon one another, and sometimes receive gratuitous 
instruction. 

The confession of one individual presents an affecting instance 
of the prevalence of evil associations and habits over good parental 
example and education. • His father was a banker's clerk; and 
both parents were sober, iudustrious, and religious. He received 
a smattering of • classical education; and, having a predilection 
for reading, went through a great many books,—such, for instance, 
as the Waverley Novels. He chose a seafaring life, and went 
voyages to Lisbon, Genoa, Leghorn, 55ante, and Constantinople, 
the Brazils, &c. He afterwards enlisted, in 1836, in the British 
Auxiliary Legion, and remainetfHn Spain for ten months; when, 
tired of the hardships of the Spanish service, be deserted, along 
with sixteen others, escaping into France, and finding his way back 
to England. Now commenced his career of crime. He soon got 
acquainted with bad characters; and, from the facility with which 
he obtained money by depredation, soon becaraa a regular and 
accomplished thief. One week with another, he obtained from 
3/. to 4/.: on one occaaion, he and a companion picked the pocket 
of a foreign lady, who had come from Manchester to Liverpool by 
the railway; they obtained a small pocket-book, which contained 
273/. They afterwards saw bills posted up, offering a reward for 
the recovery of the money, which waa> supposed to have been lost. 
His share was rapidly spent in reckless dissipation. Not quite a 
fortnight elapsed from entering upon a course of crime to his first 
apprehension; but it was ten months before he was convicted. 
Eighteen months is, perhaps, on on average, the time befa-eT a 
depredator is convicted; he may be frequently appreher Jed, 
without being convicted, .but aome are apprehended and convicted 
for their first crime, while others go on for three, six, or even Jten 
ortwelve yean. * 

Two boys, who were confined together in Coldbath-fielda’ 
prison, planned a thieving excursion to Kidderminster. They got 
a dog-cart, itole two dogs from Smithfield, and bought hardware, 
brooms, &c. at a shop near Farringdon-street, to the amount of 
17* v While they were purchasing these articles, two companions 
stole for them a doxen,and a half of hand-brooms from the door; 
they valued them at 5».,' making, as four were concerned, 1*. 3d. 
each. P. and H. paid them 2s. 6d. They also took with them 
twenty sixpences and ten shilling! bad money, which they concealed 
in a large false bottom of the cart. Thus equipped, H. with 5s, 


P. with 15i. 6d., they started off about twelve at noon, in the 
winter or end of antnmn. At Wandsworth they sold a mat for 
It, 4d., and a broom for lid. They went on to Wimbledon, and 
called at a public-house, where they hajl a pint of beer, for which 
they gave a bad sixpence. The landlady sdrved them, nnd then 
went into the inner bar and continued serving. The boy H. 
reached round, and took four silver salt-spoons which were on a 
shelf; he would have taken tte salt-cellars, but was afraid they 
might soon be missed. They decamped, bought some bread and 
cheese, and hastened ont of the town in about ten minutes after 
the robbery. At Kingston they went to a travellers’ house, and 
sold the spoons to their landlord, who gave them board and 
lodging for the night and next day, with 5r. for the bargain. 

They proceeded on their journey, and about half-past ten a 
coach passed them on the road; a small trunk was fastened on 
behind the seat. P. ran after the coach, climbed up, and cut it 
down. It contained a quantity of papers, and nothing else. 
They tore the papers into shreds, and, having destroyed the box, 
they hid the pieces. This box was subsequently advertised, and a 
reward of 50/. offered for the recovery. 

At the next town (the boy did not recollect the names of the 
places), about eleven or twelve miles from Kingston, they went to 
a public-house; it was market-day. H. made cloth caps, and in 
the course of the evening he sold a dozen and a half, at is. Or/, 
each, to the countrymen in the tap-room. They stole a grcat-coat 
which belonged to one of their customers, and hid it in the false 
bottom of their cart. There was a hue-and-cry for it j some 
suspected the boys, but the landlady said she could be answerable 
that the poor lads were innocent. Having proceeded next day on 
their route, they sold it to a passing countryman for 3*. II. con¬ 
siders it to have been worth about 7s. 

For three weeks they lived entirely on the produce of what 
they sold, and ultimately arrived at Kidderminster. 

They put up for a short time at a travellers’ house. Houses of 
this description are in every town, price 3 d. or id. a-nigbt; they 
have a common kitchen, where the trampers cook and live. (P. 
confirmed this, and stated that the better sort pay 6c/., and have 
the attendance of a girl to cook.) 

At every lodging-house on the road, H. met plenty of trampers, 
and he did not see one face that he had not seen at St. Giles's. 
They also recognised him, and compared notes. Some were 
hawkers, some were going half-naked, some were ballad-singers, 
some were going about with false letters, others as broken-down 
tradesmen, some as old soldiers, and some as shipwrecked sailors; 
and every night they told each other of good houses. They all 
lived well, never ate any broken victuals, but had meat breakfasts, 
good dinners, hot suppers, and frequently ended by going to bed 
Very drunk. Not one spent less than 3s. a-day, many a great deal 
more. They sometimes make 5s., and average 3s. M. per day -, 
some often get a sovereign where humane people reside. 

P. having been employed at a carpet manufactory before he 
came to London, went to visit liis old friends, and was soon able to 
introduce H. Every day these boys stole balls of twine and string 
from this place. They daily went there to take whatever they 
could lay thoir hands upon, and have brought out two or three 
dozen balls of a day in their great-coat pockets, finding a ready 
market for their plunder in the rag-shops. The first lot they sold 
was worth about 1/., and they got 10s. C d. for it. They did not 
dispose of any stock-in-trade while in the town, but lived by 
plundering the manufactory and picking pockets in the streets. 
Some of the property they pawned, some they sold to trampers at 
the lodging>bouBes. 

P. and H. were very punctual in attendance at the churches, 
where they always robbed. They took three watches j one was 
pawned for Z5s., the other two for 1/. a-piece. P. is very clever 
at “ easing a yokel [«.«. a countryman] of his watch.” 

Thevwent to a fair about fifteen miles from Kidderminster, leaving 
their dogs and cart at a public-house about two mile* firo'm the scene. 
P., who can play “ prick in the garter,” soon got • mob, and soon 
foflnd “ bettors.” He allowed them to win nearly all the money 
he had, and then won it back witji double interest. In the mean 
time H. (who never appeared to kndw P.) was very busy rifling the 
fanners' pockets of their money bags. (He minutely described 
the bags, as being to him a matter of great aingularity.) He took 
eight bags in a short time, but the richest of the eight contained 
«tly 15a ; he also took seven handkerchiefs. One of the party 
having lost a bet, ppplied to his pocket, but missed his purse: a 
row ensued, every one felt his pockets i the vobbed and the swin¬ 
dled gare vent to tfceir anger, and, having secured K, took him to 
a pond and ducked him. H. decamped when the storm was 
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brewing, as he had all the bags and property about him. Thia 
occurred at about four in the afternoon, and at about nine, P., 
having concealed himself after his ducking, joined H. at the public- 
house, and off they set in their vehicle. 

They left the neighbourhood, and ahaped their course for 
London. On their journey back, they entered a gentleman’s 
house, about half-past eight in the evening. It stood upon a hill, 
and was to let. Thcy.opened the kitchen window, and rummaged 
all over the house for about an hour, taking away a great-coat, 
some glass decanters, and a hearth-rug. On arriving at the next 
town, which was about ten miles off, (and they travelled in the 
night after this robbery,) they told their landlord they had some¬ 
thing to sell. His wife went out, and returned shortly after with 
a man, who boughtthe lot for If. 5r. 6tf.; but H. remarked, “ the 
fellow swindled us, for the decanters were worth all the money; 
but we were glad to get rid of them at any price.” At some dis¬ 
tance from this town they came near a large village, and saw 
several persons coming towards them, when P. put down the table 
for the “ garter story.” II. began betting, ana the people, when 
they came up, stopped to see the fun. Shortly they began to play, 
and H. began to tbieve; at length they became exasperated at 
their losses to P. H.had retreated, and, having packed away the 
property in the dog-cart, was moving off, when the atorm broke 
out, and P. again got into a scrape. He was severely thumped and 
beaten; H. was accused of being an accomplice, and they were 
both locked up in the cage till next day, when tho magistrates 
acquitted them; remarking that P., if guilty, had received punish¬ 
ment enough, and as for H., there was no charge against him. 
It remained a mystery amongst them what had become- of the 
stolen property, for neither boy had been out of their sight, and 
yet nothing wss found either on them or in the cart. They never 
suspected the false bottom. 

About thirty miles off, they stopped a night at a public-house, 
and became friendly with aome soldiers who were billeted at the 
house, being on a march with their regiment. While the soldiera 
were telling their adventures, the boys stole 21. from them. The 
next morning the alarm was given, and P. was again the scapegoat. 
II. fled, and hid the purses here and there about the stable grounds 
as quickly as possible; some he threw down the privy, and they 
were found by one of the soldiera. The landlady in thia instance 
took part with the boys, and, as no other person had been in the 
company, the soldiers (though there was no proof) had no alter¬ 
native but to suspect the boys, or onc»of their own comrades: 
however, the boys got clear off. 

At a short distance (that is, about twenty miles) from London, 
they stopped at a gentleman’s house to hawk some things, and, 
while the servant went up stairs with some hearth-brooms, P. 
slipped into the parlour, and brought out a watch and a silver 
egg-stand. The servant bought about Sr. worth of things on her 
return, and they made the best of their way from the premises. 
In five days after, they were in London; having added to their 
plunder from the gentleman’s house a pair of silver salt-cellan, 
which they stole from a public-house where they slept. This 
plunder they brought to London. The silver was sold for 3s. 6d. 
the ounce; the watch for 15/. 

Another depredator, the son of respectable parents, thus tells 
his story. 

For the last four years, up to 1839, I have “ travelled’’ for a 
maintenance. I carried a covered hawker's basket with an oil-case 
on the top, with cutlery, trinkets, braces, Birmingham fancy goods, 
buttons, pearl, bone, and wood. This pack was not what I and 
others chiefly depended on; it was the excuse for travelling; and 
also something to f&ll hack upon in case we could do no business 
of other kinds. The value of the contents would vary from 21. to 
M. T have sold silk goods “ stolen,” bought of the shop-lifters; 
there are these in ail towns, small as well as large. Thly will not 
sell to any unless they know them; if they supposed a man to be 
“ a traveilc?," they will come up to him and say, perhaps, “ Will 
you stand for some handkerchiefs, ribbon, anything in gold, ( or 
silver, or wearing apparel ?” There are ring-stealers, on pretence 
of buying them. Needle-stealers from drapers’ shops “ buy 100, 
and steal a couple of thousand.” Thera are cant words for every¬ 
thing you use or do. I have seen some old cant in print, but it is 
nothing to the cant now used. There are three sorts of cant, the 
gipsies’, the beggars' (such as preteiided sailors and others), and 
the thieves’. The cants are distinct in many words, but alike in 
others. A stranger to the cant words could fiot understand the 
gipsies or others, sate a few words here and there. The gipsies 
have a cant word for every word they speak. The vagrant cant is 
a lower style than the thieves’; they merit to tell one another what 


they get at different houses; they are not always thieves, they will 
not push themselves forward to steal, and one-palf of them, if they 
saw another stealing, would tell of him, and yet, if they could do it 
themselves they would. The gipsies are the worst of thieves : they 
live by fortune-telling; they make rings out of brass buttons ana 
pewter, and the wivea sell them as gold and silver; they have flies 
and other implements for cutting them out; the metal ones are 
cast; many of them make bad money. They will coin tho money 
in lanes, or buy it of the dealers in towns in the rough, aud make 
it up themselves. 'This is extensively done, most “up” the 
country, the south and west of England; more round Sussex, 
Essex, Kent, Surrey, Northampton. They have^io religion; are 
heavy earners ; go in families; never marry; many of them are 
sheep-stealers. The two families of the Boslems and Smiths, 
about aixty in each, are about Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire; 
hardly an assize or sessions, but some of thia set are had up ; in 
winter they life in towns, if very severe. They will be in one tent 
when out; as soon as old enough they “ pair,” and if they don't 
like each other, after a fight the woman will go to her own tribe 
again, and the man selects another woman. Play cards and drink 
the Sundays. “ Travellers” will not “ do business” on Sundays. 
There are some who will rob houses at chapel-time on that day, 
because they cannot get in at others. 1 know two sent from 
Leicester lsst March for a robbery on Sunday night. One got 15, 
the other 10 yeara. Amongst thieves there are several kinds. 1st 
Those confined to picking pockets have boys to work for them, 
and close round them, that no one shall see them. This is very 
gainful; large towns furnish them, and they frequent all fair*, 
wakes, and races. They travel various ways, some with spring and 
covered carts. “ Muffling” the cart is or use only when there is 
no watchman; the wheels and horses’ feet are all clothed. I have 
not heard of its being done this long time. 2d. Robbers of the 
person with violence, mostly three together; two will hold the man, 
and the third rifle his pockets. Ail three will, perhaps, be behind 
when the attack is made, and one will put his arms round him, or 
he would hit him from behind with a stone in a handkerchief, or 
a heavy stick, to stun or ‘‘ drop” him, and when the plunder is 
got, throw him oat of the way. If a man is in a gig, one will get 
behind, and get his arms round him and drag him out, or one will 
hold the horse and cut the relna. A horseman will do well to take 
to the fields, but in a gig a man has only the chance of self- 
defence ; few “ travellers,” i. e. thieves, will venture their lives if 
a pistol is shown. Few “ travellers" are confined to one kind of 
robbing: in some places you will see the same persons with boys 
picking pockets, and others with a three-thimble table, gambling 
at fairs and races. It would be .a pood thing to stop it uni¬ 
versally ; they are thieves to a man; it would draw them to other 
things. 

Take one with another, Manchester is the worst town iu 
England for a thief. Liverpool Js a better plane for a thief than 
Manchester, if he be a stranger. If you say in auy other part of 
England that you are from Manchester, you are at once supposed 
to be a thief; it is the same with London, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool; but they say that Manchester and Birmingham turn 
out more thieves than London and Liverpool. The Manchester 
and Liverpool are reckoned the most expert; they are thought to 
be of Irish parents, and to have most Miming. In fact. I’ll be 
bound to say, that three parts of those who are travelling now 
throughout the kingdom have Irish blood in them, either from 
father, mother, or grandmother. 

I should think there are some thousands nf “travellers” hi 
England, not to mention Ireland and Scotland; there are more in 
Scotland than Ireland, (Ireland is too poor, unless in the larger 
towns). I have seen 160 of different sorts at one place: at 
Boufhton Often fair, near Northampton, in June every year, 
thoasands of people assemble there; the police from London come 
to if* Then there i* Lincoln, April fair; Boston, May fair; 
Newmarket in May; then to Birmingham or Sheffield fairs ; then 
to Coventry, to Newport Pagnell (Bucks), then hack to Boughtun, 
and there is a place called “ Stow Green Fair.” Then Peterbufo’ 
summer fair, then Fairlop Forest, ten miles from London, where 
I have seen the most gipsies, hundreds at a time. Then to 
Liverpool spring meeting, and then follow the races in all the mid¬ 
land and northern counties, ending up ^jth Doncaster. Then 
come on the winter fairs,—Nottingham goose fair, Leicester 
cheese fair, Mansfield atattics, (all this vgA detailed from memory 
without the least hesitation); Rotherham atatties, Leeds fair, 
Ottley atatties, (statties mean fairs held by statute where servants 
are lured), Kuaresborough, York; then come down to Sheffield 
fair, 28th November, then end up until Wfextuuu fair begins the 
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year on tlie 6th of March. I have gone thia round three times, 
all except Wrexham. 

Although, for the most part, a thief confines himself to the prac¬ 
tice of one kind of thieving at any particular time, yet, as will be 
perceived, he can practise, as occasion may require, many differ¬ 
ent branches of the profession. Although the modes already 
described are the principal descriptions of thieving, they are by no 
means all; the varieties are innumerable, many equally deserving 
of notice. Stealing wet linen is a distinct game; dog-stealing is 
another; but of all those minor depredating crimes undesoribed, 
there is none so extensively carried on, and more manifestly inju¬ 
rious, than uttering bad money; this is a trade for the indolent, in 
which hundreds are constantly employed. The money passes 
through several handsfirst there are the makers,—silver is chiefly 
made in London, but gold at Birmingham; then we have the 
wholesale dealer, next the retail dealer, and last, the smasher or 
utterer, who, as usual, receives least of the " sweets" and most of 
the gall attending the prosecution of this game; most of the 
dealers are Jews, and from the maker to the utterer each has his 
profit, but as a general rulo the retail dealer purchases 64. of base 
“>m far 14. sterling. One individual has for some time supplied 
most ot tne town smashers ; he meets them regularly every morn¬ 
ing at an appointed house, and supplies each according to their 
means of purchase for that day’s issue, the sovereigns at 4s., the 
orown at lOrf., half-crowns at 6(4., shillings at 2{d. Ike. 

To guard successfully against the above plunderers of society is 
a task of no little difficulty : we must allow experience to be a good 
guide. Pickpockets say, that if a handkerchief be carried in the 
inside coat-pocket, hat, or even pinned in the outer pocket, they 
arc foiled. Shop-thieves say, if a till be locked or a nail at the 
back part to prevent it drawing entirely out, they are balked. 
Fickpocketa say, if they get a man into a push, he must be robbed, 
unless he be aware of them; if ao, their cant words will save him : 
if he keeps out of a push, his cash in an inside pocket, his watch 
well guarded by a chain, or wears a cloak in the season, they are 
foiled. The house-breaker says, a plate of sheet-iron on the inside 
of the door foils him in his attempt at panelling, and that Chubb’s 
lock gives a great deal of trouble in opening, but Bramah’s has as 
yet defeated all their attempts. The thief who robs shop-windows 
says, wire gauze curtain inside the glass foils him ; the thief who 
robs shops by “ palming," that the shopkeepor must be aware of the 
game of palming to guard against his attacks. And the most noto¬ 
rious smashers say, that bad gold is known by its deficient standard 
weight, bod silver by its malleability and greasy feel. 

THE CLOSE-EYED GUDGEON. 

(Periophthalmut.) 

In the island of Ternate, you seldom advance towards the edge 
of an estuary, or small inlet of sea-water, without putting to flight 
a swarm of little flsh, which, alarmed at the sound of your feet, 
thus hurry away to take shelter in their native element Their size 
is so small, and their motions so rapid, that without a previous 
acquaintance the spectator can hardly jftrsuade himself that they 
are flsh. 11 A fish out of water," is a condition so unnatural, that 
by tradition it has iong been applied to a man in uncomfortable 
circumstances, and especially such as were not of his own 
choosing; yet in the close-eyed gudgeon, we have an example 
where the members of the " finny drove" come forth to bask in 
the sen, to catch their food, which consists chiefly of email shrimp*, 
qr to escape from their enemies at home. The pectoral or nnn- 
cipal pair of fins have their base longer than it ia in the generality of 
fish, and so furnished with muscles as to be capable of pointing 
towards the ground. In this position they answer the purpote of 
fore-legs, and teach ua, that in use as well as position they 
correspond to the arms of man, and the first pair of legs in the 
higher order of the animal creation. The head, like most of thd 
family, which includes the gobies and the blennies, is obtuae, and 
higLer than the body. Upon the front, the eyes are placed close 
together,—a circumstafig) that is referred to in the meaning of the 
generic name, l’eriophthalmus. They are prominent, and have a 
lid that will cover the eye at the pleasure of its owner. As this 
fish lives a part of its time in the midst of light strongly reflected 
from the surface of the water, this provision may be Intended to 


guard the eyes against that inconvenience. In addition to this 
there may be auother object, which we shall understand when we 
recollect that the refraction is greater in water than in the air, so 
that the eye of a fish has a lens that refracts more than that of an 
animal living out of water, in order to give Che rays the due degree 
of convergence. When the fish is out of water, this necessity is 
dispensed with, and the eye is no longer adapted for seeing dis¬ 
tinctly. Too great a convergence is thus given in their passage 
through the lens to all rays except those that coincide very nearly 
with the axis of the eve, which, by the contrivance of half-shutting 
the eye, are excluded, while the former only are admitted. And 
that I may not take the reader into optical considerations that are 
out of his way, I need only refer him to the case of near-sighted 
young people, where the imperfection of aighttasults from too much 
convexity in the parts of the eye. These generally look at objects, 
when they wish to see distinctly, with the eye nearly closed. The 
little fish we are describing is, when out of the water, in the situa¬ 
tion of a near-sighted person ; and his Maker has given him the 
same means of abating the inconvenience. 

In the goby we have a very obvious mark for family distinction, 
in the union of the two fins that are seated on the breast into one, 
which in form mny be compared to a lady’s fan. The perioph- 
thalmus is like the goby in this particular, as it also is in the 
length of the second fin upon the back, and the soft nature of the 
rays. The individual that I have before me was taken upon an 
island not far from Macao. The general colour above is bluish, 
passing into a silvery white below. The second fin upon the back, 
and that of the tail, are deep blue, with a range of white spots. 
The first fin is blue and speckled with white, and lias three soft 
rays prolonged into threads. The tail is pointed, and the anal fin 
is narrow and white. The teeth are very amoll and closely packed 
together. The scales are small, and the body is covered with a 
slime to counteract the effect which drought would have upon the 
integument. The gill openings are small, and shut closely, so as 
to exclude the air from the bronchia; hence it can live a long time out 
of water, and may be packed iu a piece of paper and oarried some 
hours in the pocket, and when taken out will be fresh and lively: 
so that it ia every way fitted for taking excursions npon the shore. 
Had the fins been prepared for moving upon the land, and no 
defence given against the air, the adaptation would have been of no 
use to it; and had no care been taken to cover the eyes, their 
position upon the front of the head would have exposed them so 
much to the light, aod -the uppulse of diverging rays, that there 
again would hare been a means of pain, and not of advantage. 
Thus, in the case of a little fish, has God so tempered the parts, 
and so nicely adapted them to one another, that they all conspire 
to produce one end. If so much wisdom and goodness are dis¬ 
played in behalf of a creature so inconsiderable, what may we not 
expect for ourselves, who are of more value than many fish, not 
only in the conformation of the body and the furniture of the mind, 
but also in ail the providential adjustments by which we are fitted 
for usefulness here and for enjoyment hereafter ?— Voyage of the 
Himmalth. 

SPRING FLOWERS. 

Bowing adorers of the gale, 

Ye cowslips delicately pale, 

Upraise your loaded item*; 

Unfold your cups in splendour: speak 1 
Who decked you with that ruijdy streak) 

And gilt your golden gem* 1 

Violets, sweet tenants of the shade, 

In purple’* richest pride arrayed, 

Your errand here fulfil} 

Go, bid the artist’s simple stain 
Your lustre imitate, jn vain, 

And match your Maker’s (kill. 

Daisies, ye flowers of lowly birth, 

Embroiders o£,the carpet earth, 

That stud the velvet sod; 

Open to apring’e refreshing air, 0 
In awfietest smiling bloom declare 
Your MakSr, and my God. 


Clasue. 
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THE PASSbS OP THE CORDILLERAS. 

The space enclosed between the gigantic ridges of the eastern 
and western Cordillera, or great and frigid mountain-chains of 
the Andes, is occupied by numerous table-lands, yielding short 
fine grass, and extemfUe hilly pasture-ground, very like in general 
outline to the Highlands of Scotland, though destitute of heath t 
and over this very uneven surface are interspersed lagoons and 
rivers, and deep, worm, agricultural valleys, in the bottom of 
which gfow the richest fruits and produce of the coast; while the 
summits of the hills, that rise from and enclose these fertile dales, 
are exposed to the violence of the tempest in the elevated regions 
of cold and barrenness. 

From one of these glens, where we once residod for some time, 
we left a house, lit the door of which the lemon-tree was in 
perpetual fruit and blossom, and, in two or three hours thereafter, 
arrived at the rugged crags and peaks of the eastern Cordillera. 

The lines of road from the western coast to the central Andes 
of Peru wind along narrow glens, sometimes contracting into 
mere ravines, edged by lofty hills or prodigious rocks that close 
in abruptly. The traveller thus journeys for days, leaving one 
hill behind, and meeting another rising before { but never arrives 
at that ideal apot, whence he may command a view from sea 
to sea, 

“ Where Andes, giant of the weetem star, 
hooks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world." 

The highest mountains in Britain, such as Ben-NevU or Crua- 
chau*, must appear very diminutive, when compared to the 
Andes, whose very vastucss and extent preclude from the inland 
regions any view of the sun dipping under the waves of the 
Pacific, and whose magnitude limits the quickest sight to the 
groups of mountains, with their included dales, that go to form 
one stupendous pile of varied shape, production, and climate. 

Many of the mountain roads, as they leave the bottom of the 
glens, and ascend, in more or less of a caracole, along the face of 
formidable steeps, seem to hear date of origin from the Quichoa 
era, when the llama was the only beast of burden in the country. 
These animals, like their Indian owners, delight most in the cool 
of the hills; bnt, when laden and on the road, their slow and 
stately gait must not be hurried or interfered with, nor their 
burden increased beyond their liking, which seldom exceeds 
seventy or eighty pounds weight on a long journey: the Indian 
understands their way, and rules them by gentleness. As the 
llamas arc not for forced marches, and ofily make short stages of 
three or four leagues daily, the paths that lead through pasture- 
grounds are the best suited for them, and may have been con* 
sidered by the ancient inhabitants of the land os a sufficient 
reason for striking off from a barren, though less elevated or 
precipitous path, and climbing to eminences that yield an agree¬ 
able temperature and some herbage to the indigenous companions 
of their toil. 

When a person has occasion to traverse these narrow and 
fatiguing roads, it is necessary for him to keep a good look-out, 
lest he should clash with some rider or cargo-beast coming in the 
opposite direction ; for there are places where it would be utterly 
impossible to pass two a-bresst; and there would be no small 
danger, on meeting an impatient animal or careless horseman, 
that either party would be hurled over the brink, and consigned 
to the condors and eaglets that nestle on the cliffs and in the dark 
chasms of the crags. 

Such dangerous passes sre at some places so contracted that 
the stirrup of the muleteer is seen to overhang the foaming stream, 
or project beyond the verge of the boldest precipice j and every 
now and then they are* made more formidable by abrupt angles 
and insecure breast-work without parapets, hastily constructed 
when the rush of a sudden torrent from the hollow of • hill, or 
large stones rolling from the heights, have cleft the way so os to 
render it fog a time impassable. 

There are also many cuestas or rapid steeps, with here and 
there flights of steps, roughly out in the hard rock. By the way¬ 
side, in tedious ouestas of several leagues in extent, recesses are, 
in numerous instances, worked dbt on the higher side of the road, 
which serve for the passengers to draw up while those from an 
opposite direction are allowed to peas on, or where muleteers 
•top their cattle to adjust their cargoes, and tighten their lessos. 
But when a rock or shoulder of* a cliff juts out from the rood 
towards the lower or precipice side, leaving more or less room for 

— . — -- - m - 

* Cruaehon." tbs l&tlsst mountain in ArnrleaUro, writ known to 
tourists in Scotland. * * • 


a resting-place, theft the little flat space is coarsely walled in with 
large fragments of rock, and such smaller stones as may be at 
hand, giving the idea of a rude but commanding fortress. 

The famous Cuesta of San Mateo, on the Tarma road from 
Lima, we passed in the year 1834, and could not but wonder how, 
without any very serious accident, an army of cavalry, destined to 
celebrate the “ fraternal embrace of Maquengnoio had been 
able to pass the same route a few months before, when the path 
and staircases were yet wet and slippery from Occasional showers ; 
and when the lower fit proper post-road was unfortunately impas¬ 
sable, from tho destruction of one of the ordinary rustic bridges 
on tho river or torrent, that runs at the bottom oflthe rock-locked 
ravine through which the regular mule-way has been opened, and 
by which the waters rush foaming and raging in time of heavy 
inland rains. This stream, like ail such Impetuous torrents, 
during the force of the rainy season on the high mountains and 
table-lands, carries in its course a vast number of rolling stones, 
the thundering noise of which rises far above the roar of the white 
waters as these are thrown back, and resisted incessantly, by 
large blocks of rocky fragments that half-choke the narrow 
channel, which at this remarkable place is bordered by immense 
rocks, looking ns if they had been separated by violence, or rent 
to give descent to the concentrated and united body of rivulets 
thnt come from many a snowy peak, mountain lake, and marsh. 

The hill along which runs the Cuesta road, rising on the fsco 
of the steep that overhangs this part of the stream, is of itself a 
grand object; but that which Is seen opposite to it bus the greatest 
elevation of any single mountain in these narrow glens : and 
nothing of Ihe kind can be more strikingly magnificent than to 
behold it, girdled in verdure and capped in snow, from the summit 
of the Cuesta, where the traveller, tired with olimbiug, 1 b invited 
to draw breath, and look around him from the cross planted here, 
as in almost every similar situation, by the pious ainoug the 
natives, who love to decorate this emblem of their fuith with 
wreaths of fresh and fragrant flowers. But from the better route, 
which winds by the river underneath, nothing of this sort is to be 
seen ; for here the hills on each side shelve in towards their 
rugged foundations, until they come to close as completely to 
overshadow the stream. Here, too, the rider may strain his neck 
in looking overhead; but his eye only meets, besides a strip of 
the sky, pendulous succulents and tangling plants on the face of 
the incumbent ledge, with now and then a flower-enamoured 
“ picu-flor " (humming-bird), as he fans, with a gracefully tremu¬ 
lous wing, the expanding blossoms that yield him delicate food 
and pastime. 

These wilds of San Mateo reminded us forcibly of the miniature 
wilds of Glencoe, remarkable in Scottish history -, and we thought, 
as we passed them, of the bard of Cona (Ossian), who, in honour 
of the orb which the Peruvians once adored, sung with sublimity 
and touching pathos :— 

“ O thou that rollest above, riflind as the shield of my fathers, 
whence arc thy beams, O Sun 1 thy everlasting light ? Thou 
contest forth in thy awful beauty t the stars hide themselves in 
the sky; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave | 
but thou thyself movest alone. Who can bo a companion of thy 
course ? ”—Peru at il is. 


swift’s early life. 

At Moor-park, an eccentric, uncouth, disagreeable young 
Irishman, who had narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, attended 
Sir William Temple, as an amanuensis, for £20 a-year and hit 
board, dined at the second table, wrote bad verses in praise of 
his employer, and made love to a very pretty, dark-eyed young 
girl, who waited on Lady Giffard. Little did Temple imagine, 
that fhc coarse exterior of his dependant concealed a genius suited 
to politics end to letters—« genius destined to shake great king! 
doms, to stir the laughter and the rage of millions, and to leave 
to posterity memorials which can only perish with the English 
IsnAsge! Little did he think that the flirtation in the servant*' 
hall, which he, perhaps, scarcely deigned to make the subject of 
a jest, was the beginning of a long prosperous love, which was 
to be as widely famed as the passion of Petrarch, or of Abelard. 
*Sir William’s secretary was Jonathan Swift. Lady Gifford's 
waiting-maid was poor Stella .—Edinburgh Jteview. ^ 

t By this embrace tlio victorious troops undertenant bermudes forsook 
bis cauro, and at once terminated hostilities by olinnging sldoa and declaring 
themselves soldiers of Orbegoiw and tho republic, which they ratified tqr 
embracing the troops that had fled before them on {he day of battle. 
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PROGRESSION OR RETROGRESSION IN MORAL CHARACTER. 

If n man is not rising upwards to be an angel, depend upon it lie la linking 
downwards to be a devil. lie cannot stop at tho beast. The moat savage of 
men nro not beasts; they ore a great deal worse.— Coleridge. 

LKItCHKS UNHURT BY FROST. 

Among tho cold-blooded aulmals which resist the effects of a low tempo- 
rnturo, wo may reckon tho common leech, which Is otherwise interesting 
to tho meteorologist, on account of its peculiar habits and movements under 
different states of the atmosphere. A group of those animals loft acciden¬ 
tally in a closet without a lire, during tho frost of IBIS, not only survived, 
but appeared to suffer no Injury from being locked up In a mass of ice for 
many days .—Jlowdrtl on Climate. 

A GAMMON OF BACON. 

Tho custom of eating a gammon of bacon at Caster, still maintained in 
some parts of England, is founded on the abhorrence our forefathers thought 
proper to express. In that way, towards the Jews at the season ofTommemo- 
10 ting the resurrection.— Drake'i Shaktpearc and hit Timet. 

HOME. 

Cling to thy home! If there the meanest shed 
Yield theo a hearth and shelter fur thine head, 

And some poor plot, with vegetables stored, 

Ho all that pride allots thee for thy board, 

Unsavoury bread, and herbs that scatter'd grow 
Wild on the river's brink or mountain's brow, 

Yet e'en the cheerless mansion shall provide 
More heart’s repose than all the world beside. 

Leonfdai ofTarentum. 

THK BAP IN TREES. 

The sap in trees always rises os soon os tbo frost Is abated, that when the 
stimulus of tho warm weather In the early spring acts upon the bud, there 
should be at band a supply of food for Its nourishment; and if by any means 
the sap is prevented from ascending at the proper time, the tree Infallibly 
perishes. Of this a remarkable Instance occurred in London, during the 
spring succeeding the hard winter of tho year 1794. The snow and ice col¬ 
lecting in the streets so ns to become very inconvenient, they were cleared, 
and many cart-loads were placed In the vacant quarters of Moorflelds; 
several of there heaps of snow and frozen rubbish were piled round some of 
the clm-trecs that grow thorc- At the return of spring, those of tho trees 
that were not surrounded with tho snow expanded their leavrs as umial, 
while tho others, being still girt with a luge frozen mass, continued quite 
boro; for the fact was, tho absorbents in the lower part of the stem, and the 
earth in which the trees stood, were still exposed to a freezing cold. In 
some weeks, however, the snow was thawed, but tho greater number of the 
trees were dead, and those few that did produce any leaves were very 
sickly, and continued in a languishing state nil summer, and thou died.— 
A ikin't natural Hiitory of the Tear. 

COLESHILL CUSTOM. 

They have on ancient custom at C'oleshlll, In the county of Warwick, that 
if the young men of the town can catoh a hare, and bring it tu the parson of 
tho pnrlsh before ton o'clock on Easter Monday, the parson is bound to give 
them a ealf's head, and a hundred eggs for their breakfast, and a grant in 
money,— Blount. a 

MEMORY OF THE BULLFINCH. 

Tamo bullAnahes have boon known (says JBuffon) to escape from the 
aviary, and live at liberty In the woods for a whole year, then to recollect 
tho voice of tho person who had reared them, and return to her, never more 
to leave her. Others have been known, whloh, when forced to leave their 
first master, have died of grief. One of them having been thrown down 
with itsenge, by some of tbo lowest order of people, did not seem at first 
much disturbed by It, but afterwards it would fall into convulsions as soon 
as it saw any shabbily-dressed person, and it died in one of these fits sight 
months after its first aoaldent— Bechttein't Cage Birdt. 

LONGEVITY. 

In 1792 was living at Clco-hall, near Ludlow, in Salop, Lady Wadely, at 
the great age of 10J. She had bean blind for several years, but at that time 
could see remarkably well. She was then walking about In perfect health, 
and cutting a new sot of tooth.— Gentleman'! Magazine, * 

EFFECT OF THE ATMOSPHERE ON HAIR. „ 

My own beard, which in Europe was reft, silky, and almost straight, 
began immediately after my arrival at Alexandria to curl, to grow orlop, 
strong, and coarse f and before I reached Es-Smum resembled hare's hihr to 
the touch, and was all disposed In ringlete about the chin. This Is, no 
doubt, to be accounted for by tho extreme dryness of the air, whloh, ope¬ 
rating through several thousand years, has. In the Interior, ohonged the hair 
of tlio negro into a kind of coarse wool.—Sf. John'! Travel!. ■ 

ei '■ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE. 

Archbishop Chlclily, hoping persuaded King Henry the V. to a wnrro with 
France built aeollcdg in Orfon, to pray for the aoules of those who were killed 
in the n-nrres of France. He called it AUsoules, m intended to pray for all, 
hut more especially for those killed In the warres of France.— JF«r<f> 
Diary. 


CHILDREN. 

Children In all countries are, as Mrs. Grant, of Laggsn, says, first vegetables, 
and then they are animals, and then they come to be people; but their way 
of growing out of one stage into anothor is as different in different societies, 
as their states of mind when they are grown up. They all have limbs, 
senses, Intolloots; but their growth of heart and mhid depend* incalculably 
upon tho spirit of the aocloty amidst whleh they are reared. The traveller 
must study them wherever he meets them.—/foie to Obterve, by Harriet 
Martineau. , 

BARB TIMER FOR 1SUITOR8 IN EQUITY. , 

Tlion was the ehanoery so empty of causes, that Sir Thomas More could 
live in Chelsea, and yet very sufficiently discharge that offioe; and coming 
one day home by ten of the oloek, whereas he was wont to (toy until eleven 
or twelve, his lady come down to see whether he was sick or not; to whom 
Sir Thomas More said, " Let your gentlewoman fetch me a oup of wine, 
and then I will tell you the occasion of my comingand when the wine 
came, he drank to his lady, and told her that he thanked God for it he had 
not one cause in chancery, and therefore earn* home for want of busincse 
and employment there. The gentlewomen who fetched the wine told thil 
to a bishop, who didinfoim mo.— Bitkop Goodman'! Diary. 

SIR MATTHEW HALE’S CARE OF HI8 WORKS. 

Tho great Sir Matthew Halo ordered that none of his works should bo 
printed after his doath ; as he apprehended, that, in the licensing of them, 
soma things might be struck out or altered, which ho had observed, not 
without some indignation, had boon dona to thoso of a learned friend; and he 
preferred bequoathlng his uncorrupted MSS, to the Soolety of Lincoln's Inn, 
as their only guardians, hoping they were a treasure worth keeping.— 
Burnet'i life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

INWARD BLINDNKSB. 

Talk to a blind man—he knows he wonts the sense of sight, and willingly 
makes the proper allowances. But there are certain internal senses, whloh 
a man may want, and yet be wholly Ignorant that he wants them. It Is moat 
unpleasant to converse with auah persons on subjects of teste, philosophy, 
or religion. Of oourse, there is no reasoning with thorn: for they do not 
possess the facts on which tho reasoning must be grounded. Nothing le 
possible, but a naked dissent, which implies n sort of unsocial contempt ; or 
what a man of kind disposition is very likely to fall Into, a heartless tacit 
acquiescence, which borders nearly on duplicity.— Coleridge. 

AN OLD SNATCH OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

To tax any trade bo that it cannot subsist under tho payment, is not a 
means to raise tho money, but to destroy the trade. That the dearness of a 
thing lessens the consumption, is u maxim which no man nan deny ; but 
there are some things of so diminutive a nature, that their spreading arises 
merely from tho consideration of their being trifles. Such are the Innume¬ 
rable little printed tract!, fqun the ballad and primer at the prloe of one 
half-penny to the pamphlets of alx-penoe. When there come to be taxed, 
will they be sold ? Let any man judge by the tax upou almanacs laid an last 
year, when a printer in Scotland returned 49* out of BOO stumps. It Is stated 
that the number of almanacs printed was throe-fourths less than usual, and 
that 60,000 stamps were returned to the government unsold.—X)s Foe. 

TEA IN RUSSIA. 

The Russians are the most Inveterate tea-drinkers out of China; and with 
such excellent tea aa they havo, the passion is quite excusable. Tea in 
Russia and tea in England are as different as peppermint wator and senna. 
With us tt is a dull, flavourless dose i in Russia it is a Trash Invigorating 
draught. They account for the dIBbrence by stating that, as the sea air 
injures tea, we get only the leaves, but none of the aroma of the plant which 
left Canton; while they, on the other baud, receiving all their tea over-land, 
have It just as good os when it left the celestial empire. Be the cause what 
it may, there cun be no doubt of the fact, that tea In Russia Is infinitely 
superior to any ever found in other parte of Europe. Englishmen are taken 
by surprise on tasting it j even those who never eared for tea before, drink 
on during tho wholo of their stay In Russia.— Bremncr'i Exeurtioni fn 
liuitia. 

THX HONEST MONK. 

William Rufus having an abbey to bestow, several of the clergy, knowing 
theklngto he oovstous, bid large same for the place. The king seeing a 
monk stand by who offered nothing, asked him, “And what wilt then give 
for this abbey I" “Indeed not one penny,” says the monk, “for It ti 
against my eoneeiettoe.” “ Then," rays the king, “then art the fittest man 
to be abbot;” and so gave him the abbey immediately,—Re Fee. 

NUISANCES. 

'The Idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious, when, by frivolous 
vttttaHont, they rob them of their time. Buck persons heg their daily hap¬ 
piness from door to door, as beggars tLelr daily bread; and, like them, 
sometimes meet with a rebuff. A mere gossip ought not to wonder If we 
erlnoo signs that we are tired of him, seeing that we are Indebted for the 
honour of his visit solely to the circumstance of his being tired of hlmaolf. 
He tils at home until he hie ^cumulated an Intolerable load of ennui, and 
be sallies forth to distribute It amongst ell his acquaintance.— Colton'i Lacon. 

London; WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Btreet. Edinburgh: Faasxa 
A Co. Dublin; Coke* ft <kh—Printed by Bradbury & Evans, WhltelHars. 
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UPS AND DOWNS; A TALE OF TIIE ROAD. 

•• Cnat thy brand upon tbe waterst for tbou sbnlt find It aftor many days.” 

We are no enemies to improvement; yet improvement some¬ 
times effects changes which we cannot help regretting. In its 
march, it occasionally sweeps away old land-marks, to which a long 
acquaintance had attached ns. It now and then disturbs old 
associations, and removes objects and customs on which some of 
our pleasantest recollections were wont to dwell. 

It is in n spirit of this kind that we contemplate the departing 
glories of stage-coach travelling, and all the joys of the road. The 
dashing, rattling, dashing carriage-and-four,—the gopd-humoured, 
civil, intelligent, and story-telling guard, full of anecdote and fun; 
—the village inn (the stage!, the changing of horses, with all its 
esciting and amusing accompanimentsthe fresh start, and the 
general hilarity which the sense of rapid motion, seconded by a 
bright shiny day, never fails to inspire. All this is about passing 
away. Tbe little that has been left by the steam-boat will soon be 
extinguished by the dull, monotonous railway. 

One of the first, if not the very first, lines of road in Great 
Britain, whose prosperity was invaded by the steam-boat, wss that, 
between Glasgow and Greenock.* The steam-ships of the Clyde 
quickly laid up the Glasgow coaches in the coach-yard, turned 
adrift their guards and drivers, arrested the life and bustle that 
pervaded its whole length, and reduced it to what it now is— 
merely the ghost of a road. , 

But it was once otherwise with the Greenock road, and welt do 
< we recollect the long coaches, like so many Noah’s arks mounted 
on wheels, that used to ply in dozens on that now despised and 
neglected highway, and the many pleasant and merry excursions 
on which they joyously bore us. It was on one of these occasions 
that we picked up the following incident. 

On the occasion alluded to, we were proceeding to Greenock by 
the——we forget the name of the coach, but it was one whose panels 
were adorned by a series of pictorial representations of oak-leaves, 
green oaks; referring to the commonly believed but false etymology 
of the name of the town above mentioned. We were seated beside 
the driver, a fine intelligent old fellow, who had been upon the 
road for upwards of twenty years. It was a delightful day, and 
we were rolling cheerily along, when we came suddenly, at a turn 
of the road, upon a boy, of ten or twelve years of age, who wss 
trudging the footpath towards Greenock. He seemed sorely 
fatigued, and so exhausted that he could hardly prosecute his 
journey. Compassionating the poor boy’s situation, (for he was 
very indifferently clothed,) we called the driver’s attention to him, 
and hinted 1 that he might do a worse thing than give the poor lad a 
seat on his coach. Our friend demurred, alleging that he flight 
be found fault with; and adding something shoot the boy's being, 
he had no doubt, some run-Wway apprentice from Glasgow, going 
to Greenock to enter on board ship as a sailor; such occurrence# 
being frequent in these day*. 

“ We will give you a reasonable fa* for tbe boy,” said we. 

* Some of our London readers may not bo aware that Greenock stands 
In somewhat tbe Mine relation to Glasgow that Gravesend doea to London. 
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| “ That alters the case,” replied the driver, and, without saying 

( another word, he pulled up, and called on the boy to mount. -The 
, boy hesitated, and stared the surprise which he felt; he could not 
believe that the invitation was in earnest. 

| “ Come up, you young rogue, you,” repeated tbe driver 

i " here's a gentleman going to pay your fare to Greenock, although 
I dare say you don’t deserve it; for I'm sure you’ve run away from 
the loom, or some other honest calling, and left your mother with 
a heavy heart.” 

The boy now no longer hesitated, but, catching the projecting 
iron footstep of the coach, was in a twinkling seated on the top, 
apparently to his very great satisfaction. 

" This affair, sir, of picking up the boy,” said the driver, after 
we had again started, 44 puts me in mind of a rather curious inci¬ 
dent that happened some years ago on this road.” 

41 Ay,” said we; 44 what was it f" 

“ I'H tell you what it was,” said our friend tbe driver; and he 
immediately gave us the following story:— 

“ About fifteen years ago,” he began, “ there was amongst my 
passengers, one day, a lively, kind-hearted, bnxom elderly lady, 
seemingly well to do in the world; for she was clad in silks, and 
sported a purse a yard long and well filled. 

“ Well, just as we were getting along, as we are just now, 
and not above a mile from this very spot, we overtook e boy in 
precisely the same situation as this one here; he was barefooted, 
too, and was sadly knocked up with walking; he could hardly 
crawl along, and his face was all begrimed with weeping. The 
poor boy appeared to be in sad else, to be sure. Well, the good 
soul, my lady passenger, seeing him, her honest, motherly heart 
bled for the poor boy. She thrust her head out of the window, 
and called on me to atop. I gliil so. She then pulled out her 
purse, and putting some silver into my hand (double the amount 
required), desired me to hand the boy into the coach, she having 
previously obtained the leave of the other passengers to do so. I 
immediately did as she desired me,—thrust the boy into the coach, 
slapped close the door, mounted to my seat, and drove off. 

“ I, of course, knew tio more of what passed at thia time. I 
laid down my passengers, boy and all, at the White Hart inn, 
Greenock; and there my knowledge of them ended. 

44 Two or three days after tbia, however, I happened to have one 
of the gentlemen up with me again who was passenger when tbe 
lady brought the boy into the coach, and he told me that she was 
extremely kind to him, aa kind as a mother could have been. On 
their arriving at the White Hart, she took him into the house, fnd 
gave him a plentiful supper, paid for his bed there, and breakfast 
ngxt morning, and at pnrting put a guinea into his hand. The Jk>j» 
stated that he had been bred a weaver, frankly owned that be had 
ran away, but gave as a reason the harsh treatment of a step¬ 
mother, and an unconquerable aversion to the loom. He also 
added, that it was his intention to go to gea, and that he had a 
maternal uncle in Greenock, a carpenter, who, he had no dttobt, 
would assist in getting him a ship, 4 though he did not well „ 
know where to find this relative. 

Printer*, Whlttfrlm, 
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“ Well, you see, sir,” continued the narrator, " time, after this, 
wore away as it had tione before, year after year, and here was I 
still handling the whip, as I am doing now. Ten yean, I think, or 
thereabouts, had passed away, and 1 had long since forgotten all 
about the boy and his kind patroness, when a swashing, fine- 
looking, gentlemanly young fellow, with the cut of a sailor about 
him, although wearing a long coat, and sporting ring! on his 
fingers and a bunch of gold seals at his watch, rfionnted one day on 
the coach-box beetle me. He had engaged and paid for an inside 
seat, but took the out from choice. 

“ ‘ Well, old fellow,’ said he, (for, like all his class, he was 
frank and cheerful;) ‘ Well, old fellow,’ he said, sitting down 
beside me, 1 up with your anchor, and get under weigh. Come, 
that’s it,’ as he saw me lay the whip to the horses, 1 give her 
way there,—send her through it, my hearty. It’s a long while 
since. I was on a coach before, though I’ve been in a gig often 
enough.' 

“ 1 Well, then,’ says I, 1 sir, them’s more dangerous than 
coaches.' 

“ * Avast there,’ says he, * what sort of gigs do you mean ?’ 

‘“Why, two-wheeled ones, in course,' says I. 

“ ’ Aha, out there, old boy,' says he, slapping me on the 
shoulder; 1 the gigs I mean have no wheels at all.’ 

“ ‘ Queer codgers they ’ll be,’ says I. 

“ ‘ Not a bit,’ sayB he. 1 Aren’t ye up, old fellow Don’t ye 
know that a certain kind of small boat belonging to a ship is called 
a gig ?’ 

“ ‘ Didn’t know it, sir,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Well, you know it now, old chap; so bear it in mind, and 
I ’ll give you a glass of brandy and water at Dishopton.’ 

“ Well, you see, sir,” continued the narrator, “ all this is not 
much to the purpose of my story; but I just wished to give you 
some notion of the pleasant off-hand way of my passenger. 

11 Having cleared Cartsdyke, we were getting along cheerily, 
when the captain,—for I had by this time found out that roy pas¬ 
senger was captain of a large West-India ship that had just arrived 
at Greenock, and that he was now on his way to Glasgow to see 
his owners, who resided there—I say, we were getting along 
cheerily, and were within about three miles of Bishopton, when 
the captain apied a decent-looking but poorly dressed old woman, 
trudging along the footpath. 

“ * 1 say, skipper,’ says he to me, • what do you think of our 
shipping that poor old girl, and giving her a lift on her voyage P 
She seems hardly able to make any way to win’ard.’ 

“ Not boing very fond of picking up stragglers in that sort of 
way, I at first objected. When I did a<5, he exclaimed, with a 
sailor's oath, ‘ I shall havo the old girl on board. I ’ll never forget 
that I was in a similar situation once myself; nor will 1 ever forget 
the kind old soul of a woman that lent me such a hand as I am 
oow about to lend to her. I ’ll never pass any poor devil in these 
circumstances again,—man or woman, old or young,—without 
offering them a berth in the craft in which I’m sailing, so long as 
there’s room to stow them.’ Saying this, and at the same time 
adding, that he would pay me all charges, he sprang off tha coach, ! 
and^ had the old woman by the hand in a twinkling, leading her 
towards tha coach, which I had now (topped. 

«* God bleaa you, air,' laid the old woman, as aha tottered 
along with him. 'It wilt, indeed, be a great relief to me. I am 
not so able to walk as 7 Once was, and far from being so well able 
to pay for any other cqnveyaace; and I have a long road before 
me.’ ** 

“ ‘ Where are you going to, my good old woman ?’ said the 
captain. 


II * To Glasgow, #ir,’ she replied. ‘ I live there, and have been 
down at Greenock, seeing some friends there, who, I hoped, might 
have done something for me. But they all had some excuse or 
apology for not asaiaiing me, and have sent me away nearly as 
poor as I went; and that, God knows, was poor enough.’ 

Never mind, mother, pop in there in the meantime,’ said the 
sailor, holding the door of the coach in one hand, and taking the 
arm of the old woman with the other, to help her in. ‘ Pop in, 
and we’ll carry you comfortably through to Glasgow, and give you 
a bit and a sup by the way, to keep your old heart up.’ 

“ Having seen the old woman seated, the captain secured the 
door, and reaumlng his seat by me, we drove on, 

“ On reaching Bishopton inn, where we change horses and rest 
a bit, the captain, the moment the coach stopped, leapt down, 
opened the coach-door, and handing out the old womaa, led her 
into the inn, and asked for a private room for himself and her. 

> They were shown into one, when the captain ordered some refresh¬ 
ment to be brought,—some cold fowl, and some wine and brandy. 

“ lie now placed the old woman at the table, and began helping 
her to the various good things that were on it. While this waa 
going on, he sent for me. When I entered— 1 Come away, skip¬ 
per,’ said he, seemingly much delighted with his employment of 
helping 1 old mother,' os he called her, to the nioest morsels he 
could pick out,— 1 Come away, skipper,' said he, 1 and let us see 
how you can splice the main brace.’ Saying whioh, he filled me 
up half a tumbler of brandy and water. 

“ In the meantime, the old lady had finished her repast, and, 
under the influence of the comfortable feelings which the refresh¬ 
ment she had taken had excited, she began to get a little talkative. 
■Well,’ said she, after again thanking her entertainer for his 
kiudness, 1 it is curious how things do sometimes come about; for 
I cannot but look, sir,’ (addressing the captain,) ‘on your kind¬ 
ness to me this day as a return from the hand of Providence for a 
similar act of charity that. I once bestowed on a needy person, 
and that not very far from where we are at this moment sitting. 
It's now, I think, about ten years since,’ continued the old lady, 

1 that, as I was going down by ooaob to Greenock—I was then In 
easy circumstances—had plenty of the world, for my husband waa 
then living, and carrying on a thriving business—I saw a poor boy 
limping along the footpath, and seemingly exhausted with both 
hunger and fatigue. 

III Well, sir, pitying the poor young thing, I had him taken into 
the coach, treated him as kindly as I could, and provided him with 
a night’s quarters in the White Hart inn, and put a trifle of money 
into his hand besides.’ 

11 1 wish, sir,” here interposed my informant, speaking in his 
own person, 11 you had but seen the captain’s face while his guest 
was relating this incident. It grew pale, then flushed, while hia 
eyes sparkled with an expression of intense feeling; ha was, in 
short, greatly excited. At length, jumping from hi* seat, he 
rushed towards rite old lady, and Mixing both her bandi in his, 
exclaimed m a rapture of joy— 

“ 1 God bless your old heart, mother 1—I, and no other, am—or 
rather was—the boy whom you so generously relieved on that 
oooaaion. 1 recollect it weU j and, now that my attention is called 
to it, I recognise in your countenance that of my benefactress. 
That countenance was long present tft my memory, and the kind 
deed with which the reminiscence was associated is still treasured 
up in my inmost heart. I never—neVIr forgot it, and never will.’ 

11 It waa now the poor ole' woman’s turn to be surprised at the 
strange incident which had occurred,—and much surprised she 
was, I assure you. She clutched the young Man’s hand with her 
palsied fingers, and looked earnestly in his face for a second or two. 
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as if struggling to identify it with that of the hoy whom, ten years 
before, she had relieved in hit distress. At length— 

“ < Yes, sir, you are the same,’ she said. ‘ I recollect that 
hoy’s look well, and though you are much changed—being now a 
tall, stout, full-grown man—I can trace that look still in your 
sun-burnt face. JYoll, sir,’ she added, 1 you have repaid the 
kindness.’ * 

“ < Have I, indeed 1 No, that I haven't I’ exclaimed the cap¬ 
tain. ‘ That's not the way I pay such debts. However, we ’ll 
talk more of the matter when we get to Glasgow; for the skipper 
here, 1 see, is impatient to get ua off.’ 

“ And such was the case—my time was up. So we all got, aB 
the captain would have said, on board again, and started. 

“ l may mention here,” continued the narrator, “ that I, too, 
now perfectly recollected the incident of the boy’s being picked up, 
and recognised, in my present passenger, the old woman, the 
person who had done that act of charity. The captsin, however, 1 
should not have known; of bis face I had no recollection whatever. 

“ Well, air, 1 have now only the sequel of the story to tell you, 
and shall make it short. 

“ Captain Archer—for that was the name of the gentleman of 
whom 1 have been speaking—having ascertained that his benefac¬ 
tress was in very distressed circumstances, her husband having 
died a bankrupt some years before, gave her u handsome sum in 
hand to relieve her immediate necessities, and settled on her an 
annuity of thirty pounds per annum, which was duly paid till her 
death by the owners of the ship he commanded.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

MRS. INCHBALD. 

This lady, whose name is well known as the authoress of The 
Simple Story, Nature and Art, and a host of dramatic pieces, was 
bom at Staningfield, a farm in the Neighbourhood of Bury St. 
Edmonds, In the county of Suffolk, on the 15th of October, 1753. 
Her father, who died in her infancy, left a large family of daughters, 
all, but particularly Elizabeth, the subject of this memoir, remark¬ 
able for personal beauty. At the age of sixteen she is described 
as being “ tall, slender, straight, of the purest complexion, and 
most beautiful features ; her hair of a golden auburn, and her 
eyes full at once of spirit and sweetness. Her education had, 
however, been totally negiected, and although she possessed a 
strong love of reading, it was not to be expected that her choice 
should always be the wisest. Nor are we surprised that ill- 
directed reading, and a casual acquaintance with some member of 
the Norwioh Theatre, should early have inspired her with a pas¬ 
sion for the stage. 

Her first effort to gratify this inclination was an application to 
the Norwich manager, which was unsuccessful. Her disappoint¬ 
ment did not damp her resolution, snd in April, 1772, she secretly 
left her home, snd repaired to London, where she fonnd herself 
in a situation of great difficulty. More than one of her sisters, it 
is true, had married, and were settled in London ; but her object 
would have been frustrated had they been aware of her presence. 
She had therefore intended to seek a distant relation, who lived 
in the Strand ; but on reaching the house, she found her fritnd 
had retired from business, snd was settled in North Wales. It 
was near tym o'clock at night, and her distress at this disappoint¬ 
ment moved the compassion of the people of the house, Who 
kindly offered her a lodging for the night This civility, however, 
awakened her suspicions i she had read in Clarissa Harlowe of 
various modes of seductiompAotiied in London, and feared that 
similar intentions were meditated against her. These reflection^ 
occurring directly after she had accepted of the proffered accom¬ 
modation, and being strengthened by an appearance of prying 
cariosity in her entertainers, Elizabeth suddenly seized her band- 
box (all her luggage), and, without a word of explanation, rushed 
out of the house, nijd left them to conjecture that she waa either 
a maniac on an impostor. She ran she knew not Whither; at 
length she stopped at a house where ,a bill in the window ^re¬ 


claimed' that there were " Lodginga to Ipt," and was on the 
point of being received under the feigned character of a miliiner’e 
apprentice, wheu the man, from whose house she hsd escaped, 
and who had followed her, came up, and threw her into woeful 
confusion. She was treated as an impostor, threatened with the 
watch-house, and at length turned into the street. Here she 
wandered till two o’clock in the morning, when she found herself 
at Holborn Bridge. Seeing the Y ork stage, which she under¬ 
stood to be full, set off, she entered the inn, pretended she was a 
disappointed psssengei, and solicited a lodging. Here she re¬ 
mained for the night, and the next day wsif told that another 
York stage would set off in the evening. This intelligence being 
communicated with an air of suspicion, which was extremely 
mortifying, she immediately took out all the money she had, to 
her last half-crown, and absolutely paid for a journey she never 
intended to take. The landlady, now satisfied, invited her to 
breakfast, but this she deelined, saying she was in haste to visit 
a relation. Thus she escaped the expense of a breakfast, and, on 
returning to the inn, stated that her relation wished her to remain 
in town a few days longer. By this means she secured her apart¬ 
ment, and avoided the expense of living at the inn, by subsisting 
on ;what she could afford to purchase in her walks, whilst the 
people at the inn supposed her to be entertained by her relation. 
Her finances were at length so exhausted, that for the last two 
days that she remained at the inn, she subsisted on two half¬ 
penny rolls, and the water contained in the bottle in her bed¬ 
room. 

Meantime she occupied herself in seeking an engagement with 
some theatre, and was willingly listened to by several managers, 
her beauty procuring her a ready hearing; bnt, alas! it also 
procured her insulting offers, which she indignantly rejected, it 
was under these circumstances that she sought advice from Mr. 
Inchbnld, an actor of reputation, and a man of middle age, whom 
she had seen at Bury Sit. Edmonds, and accidentally met in 
London. He did all he could to soothe tier sorrow, and calm tiie 
distress she felt at the conduct she had experienced, and recom¬ 
mended marriage as her only protection. "But who would marry 
me?’’ cried she: “ I would,’’ replied Mr. Inchbald, with eager 
warmth, “ if you would have me." The lady consented, and 
they were married in a very few days after this singular declara¬ 
tion. Although there was very little love, on the lady’s side at 
least, in this connexion, yet they lived comfortably together : it 
is true that some domestic discords are recorded by Mrs. Inchbald 
in a diary, some fragments of which have been preserved, chiefly 
on account of Mrs. Inchbald’s df siring to appropriate some por¬ 
tion of their gains to the relief of her Histers, who had fallen into 
difficulties, a measure which Mr. Inchbald strenuously opposed. 
Further than this no disagreement appears to have interrupted the 
harmony of their union. 

Mr. Inchbald carried his wlfe*to Bristol, where she appeared in 
the character of Cordclta; they subsequently went to Edinburgh, 
and continued there some years, deriving sufficient emolument 
from their joint labours to enable them to live comfortably. Mr. 
Inchbald’s health began to fail, and on leaving Edinburgh, a step, 
according to some biographers, caused by a disagreement with 
Mrs. Yates, the celebrated actress, she snd her husband paid a 
visit to France, where Mr. inchbald proposed to follow the pro¬ 
fession of a painter, having a tolerable knowledge of that art. 
This scheme was unsuccessful, and, on their return from France, 
they were reduced to great straits for want of money, and found 
considerable difficulty in procuring permanent engagements. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and various other places, were visited 
without success, until at length they found a haven at York, 
where they •resided nntil the death of Mr. Inchhaid, in 1779. 
Ah York their gains amounted to about two gaineas and a halt a 
week, from which they contrived to save somewhat, and Mrs. 
Inchbald was enabled to afford a little assistance to her sisters, 
two of whom were now widows, and in very reduced circunw 
stances. * 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Inchbald Still continued her 
profession, and in the beginning of the next year accepted a short 
engagement at Edinburgh; she then returned to York, bnt soon 
finally quitted it, and proceeded to the metropolis, where she had 

?rocured an engagement, and where she continued to perform till 
789, when she retired from the stage. ^*cr success as an actress 
was never great, her histrionic powers not rising above the level, 
of respectability; but her fine face and elegant figure gave her 
great advantages. 

Immediately on her arrivalln London, site began that coarse of 
*2 
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industry aud economy ,which she pursued to the end of her life, 
and on account of which she has frequently incurred the unworthy 
reproach of avarice. It is true she worked incessantly, and saved 
every possible penny; but for what did she do this ? For her own 
gratification ?—to enjoy the sordid pleasure of gloating over her 
increasing treasure? Was it for this she denied herself comforts, 
and sometimes even necessaries ? No. Her exertions were all 
made, and her gains were all applied, for the relief of her aged and 
infirm relatives. Speaking of one of them in a> letter to a friend, 
she thus expresses herself:—“ Poor woman, she is now so infirm 
that she cannot walk a few paces without resting—her hair as white 
us snow, and her teeth are all gone." And again— 11 Many a time 
this winter, when 1 cried with cold, I said to myself,' But, thank 
God, my sister has not to stir from her room; she has her fire 
lighted every morning, all her provision bought, and brought to 
her ready cooked; she would oe less able to bear what 1 bear.' 
And how much more would I have to suffer, but from this reflec¬ 
tion ! It almost made me warm when I reflected that she felt no 
cold."—" I say no, to all the vanities of the world, and perhaps 
soon shall have to say that I allow my poor infirm sister a hundred 
a year. 1 have raised my allowance to eighty, but, in the rapid 
stride of her wants, and my obligation as a Christian to make no 
selfish refusal to the poor, a few months, I foresee, must make the 
sum a hundred." For such objects as these did this noble-minded 
woman toil and save. 

When she settled in London, she began to occupy her leisure 
hours in the composition of dramatic pieces; and though full half- 
a-dozen of the MSS., written in a vile cramped hand, on whitey- 
brown paper (for the sake of economy), and full of orthographical 
errors, had been rejected, still she persevered, and at length pre¬ 
vailed on Column, the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, to 
read a farce called “ The Mogul’s Tale:" it was performed with 
great applause in 1784, and Mrs. Inchbald received a hundred 
guineas. Fortune now began to smile on her; the rejected plays 
"i re brought forward, and managers no longer took fright at the 
whitey-brown paper. Mrs. Inchbald rapidly produced a variety 
of dramatic pieces, for which she received sums increasing in 
amount as her fame became better established: for the comedy of 
" 1 ’ll tell you What," produced iu 17BS, she received three hun¬ 
dred pounds, besides s considerable sum for copyright. She had 
begun her first novel, " The Simple Story,” seraral years before, 
and had shown the sketch of it to John Kemble, in one of her 
provincial tours, soon after her return from France. She now 
drew forth the neglected MS., and completed the “ Simple Story,” 
which was published in 1791. Her second novel, " Nature and 
Art," did not appear until 1796. Besides producing these works 
and numerous dramatic piecei, she edited a very good collection of 
English plays, with short notices of each. This edition is still held 
in esteem. 

Mrs. Inchbald did not depart; in the days of her prosperity, 
from the retirement end economy she had formerly practised. She 
strictly limited her expenses, which seldom exceeded thirty shillings 
a week, and to effect this submitted to many personal inconveni¬ 
ences. Although she seldom went into company, she kept up an 
acquaintance with many distinguished characters of the day, among 
whom the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, 
and several others, were numbered. Arf interesting anecdote is 
related of an interview between her and Madame de Stafil, which 
had been contrived by Mrs. Opie. Madame de Stafli, who greatly 
respected the authoress of “ The Simple Story,” begged her to 
explain her motives for shunning society. “ Because," she re¬ 
plied, " I dread the loneliness that will follow.” “ What I will 
you feel your solitude more when you return from this company, 
than you did before you came hither?" "Yes.".- “I t W u H 
think it would elevate your spirits : why will you feel your lonele. 
neks morel” “ Because I have no one to tell that I have $een 
you,— no one to describe your person to,—no one to whom I can 
repent the many encomiums you have passed on my ‘ Simple 
•Story,'—no one to enjoy any of your praises, but myself.” “ An I 
ah ! you have no children!” and she turned to an elegant young 
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remember that it is not alone the possession of children that can 
ensure happiness. Two or three days after tbia interview, abe 
called on Madame de Stpfil, but she could not see her: she was 
ill—sick of grief. Her so a, a young man of nineteen, had fallen 
in a duel. 

Mrs. Inchbald continued her life of honourable seclusion and 
virtuous self-denial till,the year 1821, when she died St her resi¬ 
dence, Kensington, in her sixty-ninth year, 


THE PRESENf STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
OF PERU.* 

Nations, like men, have their infantine period; and if freed 
from restraint before they attain to the age of discretion, they are 
pretty sure to play “ fantastic freaks.” Such has been the case 
with the Spanish and Portuguese American colonies. We have 
lately had occasion to notice Paraguay, where one man has mono¬ 
polised the freaks of the whole nation, and in his own proper 
person has exhibited such a succession of enormities a9 to raise all 
voices against him. He has certainly succeeded in his professed 
object—the prevention of popular disturbances, but he has pur¬ 
chased a specious tranquillity at a fearful price. We now tarn to 
Peru, where the people have had it their own wiy, but the result 
is only better inasmuch as there is still a possibility that the rising 
generation, born free, will have a better opportunity of learning— 
and we hope of exercising—the rights of freemen than their fathers. 
But a long series of years must elapse, and probably exterior in¬ 
fluence, or perhaps coercion, will be required, before they can 
enjoy the real blessings of rational liberty,—before they can be 
capable of appreciating the difference between the name and the 
thing, the shadow and the substance. 

The volumes before us contain the results of many years’ obser¬ 
vation, during a protracted residence in various parts of Peru. 
The author. Dr. Archibald Smith, left England in 1825, and 
accompanied the ill-fated Pasco Peruvian Mining Expedition, in 
the capacity of medical officer. On the dissolution of the company, 
he for some time betook himself to agricultural pursuits, and 
resided fur a considerable time in the delightful valley uf Huanoco; 
but the disturbed state of the country rendering farming unprofit¬ 
able, he gave up his “ hacienda,” and pursued the practice of his 
profession in several parts of the country, but chiefly in Lima. 
Hence his opportunities of observation have been good, and tiie 
notes which he has now made public are well worth attention. 
We shall now proceed to glean from his pages some passages on 
the more interesting topics connected with the fine hut disturbed, 
and consequently impoverished, country of which he treats. 

When the general disturbance in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies took place, Peru was at first tranquil, and showed 
no disposition to throw off the rule of the Spaniards, arbi¬ 
trary as that wag in principle; but it must be recollected that 
it was mild in practice, and well suited to the people ruled: 
the influence of the pries.'s over the Indians was exceedingly 
beneficial, and was exercised in a benignant and almost paternal 
spirit. Shivery existed, bnt the chain was so light as to be 
considered more as a tie of affection than as the fetter of 
bondage. The personal character of the old Spaniards was of a 
high order, and their probity and uprightness in commerce was 
remarkable. Nothing, in fact, could have induced the natives 
to have revolted, either in Peru or the other Spanish colonies, 
except the vexatious restrictions on trade} and to these the 
Peruvians were very indifferent, until they were urged forward by 
their neighbours. Although as early as the year 1810 the Buenos 
Ayreans carried the insurgent flag into Upper Peru, yet Lower 
Peru, or that which is now called the Peruvian Republic, was slow 
in following their example. In Lima, where Spanish influence 
and loyalty were strongly concentrated, it was not till 1819, when 
Loid Cochrane appeared with a liberating squadron on the shores 
of Peru, that any movement was made; and the presence of St. 
Martin and his Buenos Ayrian troops was necessary before that 
became gencraL Nay, the assistance of a third benevolent neigh¬ 
bour was found necessary to complete the downfall of the Spaniards, 
and the "Liberator” Bolivar had the hflnour of putting the 
finishing hand to the work. 

This happened in 1824, and since that time the prosperity of the 
country has been retrograde. Old establishments nave broken 
down, and no care has been taken to supply their placj. Ambi¬ 
tion has made men aspire to stations for which they were totally 
unfi#; the resources of the government have been exhausted in the 

3rt of troops required for the suppression of contiuusl ins ur¬ 
ns, and the most destructive imp oppressive means are taken 
to extort extravagant taxes and imposts, to the utter ruin of trade 
tad agriculture—especially the latter. “ In short,” says Dr. 
Smith, “ so great is the disorder in every department of the social 
and political system in Perq,, that, to express the sentiments of a 
friend of ours, and t distinguished Peruvian statesman—' In Pern 
there cannot, for along time to come, be any other than a military 
governme nt: every ( state pretends to regulate itself by a morel 

* Peru <ia It Is ; by Archibald Smith, M.D. Two vole. ISmo.— BsnUev. 
London, 1S» 
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government, but, os we have little or no mofality in our land, the 
bayonet must Inevitably direct us. Here we have no industry,— 
there is not more than one man in ten that labours for bis bread; 
and putting out at the question the “ empleados," or those who 
dll public stations under government, and who are supported at 
the cost of the state, there is not one in thirty of those mannikins 
who are daily seen loitering about the streets that live by their own 
proper industry. * Give to tli^ Indian, in whose arm rests our 
physical strength, an idea of his wants,—let him know the conve¬ 
niences of civilised life,—in slup-t, enlighten the mass of our people 
so as to let them understand something at least of the nature and 
end of government, and then we shall not hare daily revolutions. 
But, situated asawe are at present, we have neither capital, indus¬ 
try, nor private security. All is insecure,—all is loose and 
common, unhinged, unprotected, and without order. Good men 
have nothing to hopo fort' the few individuals who have access to 
our rulers are guided by none but the most sordid motives. It is 
the ruin of my lacerated country that no man looks beyond his 
personal interest,—that no one attaches himself to the government 
with sound intentions, or with any view except that of plunder.’ ” 

In the latter end of 1835, Lima itself became the seat of war. 
Soiuverry, a man of extraordinary energy, and possessing a sur¬ 
prising influence over his countrymen, raised the standard of 
revolt. The government was paralysed. “ Don Jose Louis 
Orbegoso, in his address to the Peruvians, dated Tarma, January 
4tli, 1836, and published in the Redactor of Lima on the 9th day 
of the same month, solemnly affirmed and promulgated that ‘ the 
very laws, dictated with the pure intention of securing happiness 
to the commonwealth, had concentrated within themselves the 
elements of her destruction. These laws had proved a safeguard 
to the seditious, and had been the bulwarks of rebellion. Through 
their operation the executive had beeu forced to feel the volcano at 
its feet, though unable to prevent an eruption. Yes, under the 
overseeing eye of the government, the revolutions had been hatched 
and brought forth, reared and strengthened into maturity.’ 

“ This acknowledgment, from a president duly invested with 
extraordinary or dictatorial powers, renounced every rational idea 
of government, and virtually declared the incapacity of the 
supreme authority to protect the person, property, or rights of the 
citizen, or to sustain the necessary subordination of society. By 
this government, which so frankly declared its own imbecility, 
men either faithless or inept were, nerhaps for want of better, 
appointed to fill offices of high trust and power; and in this way 
was kindled the train of that sanguinary revolution, which, in the 
year 1835, burst forth like the flaming combustibles and poisonous 
eructations of an overwhelming volcano; spreading consternation, 
outrage, and desolation, over the wide range of its fearful sweep. 
But, during the whole of this tumultuous period, the Limenian 
mob—made up, though it be, of mixed and most variegated castes 
—illustrated by their example how slow the mind is to cast oiT early 
and deeply-rooted habits; for, after the lapse of so many years of 
civil dissension, they showed that, as a whole, they still retained 
the feelings of public subjection (unfortunately not turned to 
account by any steady government) to which, in olden times, they 
were habituated under the jurisdiction of the Spaniards. For 
several days during this period there was no sort of police in the 
capital. The government and garrison had abandoned it, andiliut 
themselves up within the fortress and castles of Callao; but yet 
the populace showed a singular measure of forbearance, and" the 
instances of outrage and pillage committed in the streets Were 
exceedingly few. At this conjuncture of danger and uncertainty, 
foreign property in tjie capital was guarded by marines, English, 
French, and American, from their respective vessels of war on the 
station : but, for several months previously to these days of general 
panic and dismay, the capital had been the theatre of<dailybroils; 
the banditti and aoldiery being engaged in ceaseless though irre¬ 
gular contest for the maateryboth within and without the walls. 
The inhabitants were affected with a sort of nervous infirmity, or 
morbid susceptibility of impression, proceeding from the unsub¬ 
dued feeling of impending danger. 

“ A pillar of dust rising enxhe distance, or the smoke of burn¬ 
ing weeds in the neighbouring farms, were sure to be attributed by 
the anxious spectator In the city to the less harmless fire of mus¬ 
ketry and skirmishers. On the appearance of any such sign, 
notice was immediately given from the lofty steeple of La Merced, 
or the arcade of the bridge opposite the palace balconies. If a 
playful black boy vgps seen to gallop on his dbnkey by the trees of 
the old Alameda, or suburbs of Malambo, t!#n someingrcachifle* 

• The niercachiile is a licensed pedlar, anti the pregoncro a news osier. 


or pregonero would instantly give the qjarm, which was con¬ 
veyed by the vocal brotherhood with the rapidity of lightning— 
and 1 Hay viene cl negro Escobar y los ladrones t' (Here comes 
the negro Escobar and the robbers!) was soon ringing through «U 
parts of the city—whereupon in every direction would follow the 
running tumult of 1 Cierra puertas 1’—Shut doors !—and then the 
creaking and heavy clash of massy doors, and the jarring of chains 
and bolts, as every street and area entrance were closed and barri¬ 
caded. During <hese moments of self-imprisonment, suspense, 
and anxiety, the streets were entirely abandoned by the unarmed 
populace; and the noise from the pavement, A used by the gently 
progressive motion of an ambling hack, was exaggerated in fancy, 
so as to imitate the clang and tread of a hundred horses. It pro¬ 
duced the same startling effect in the over-excited imagination of 
those within (who, to see what passed without, hardly ventured 
to peep through a key-hole, or from the corner of a latticed bal¬ 
cony), as the unwelcome rattling of a wheeled carriage or the dull 
Pantheon car, on the morning succeeding a desolating earthquake, 
nevei fails to produce on sensitive frames while under the still 
abiding influence of rocent alarm. Under such circumstances of 
general consternation it was that the timely arrival of irregulor 
troops, ‘montunera,’ under the command of a patriot general, 
Vidal, delivered Lima out of the hands of a formidable band of 
freebooters under the celebrated negro Escobar, who had already 
begun the work of depredation, and whose sanguinary disposition, 
if excited by drink or excess, threatened to realise the worst anti¬ 
cipations of the dismayed citizens. In this very condition of 
infuriated exultation and inebriety. being in the act of plandering 
a house iu open day, he was surprised, and in less than an hour 
afterwards snot io the plaza ; where, only the day before, he had 
showed off very proudly under the balconies of the archbishop's 
nlace, mounted on a magnificent black iteed, which he had taken 
y force from the prelate’s own stable. But now in his last mo¬ 
ments his only intelligible prayer was said to be that he might 
receive forgiveness from the archbishop, whose sacred dignity he 
had so recently insulted; and, probably, of all the unhappy 
Peruviana who are brought to suffer death at the 1 banquillo,’ there 
falls not one but shows some mysterious respect for the church; 
and the greatest criminal among them is never, perhaps, entirely 
forgetful of his tutelar saint. Whatever their career of life mny 
have beon, their faith, well or ill founded, yields them hope at tho 
last hour; and it ia allowed by those who witness their tragic eml, 
that they generally die the death of the wicked with the compo¬ 
sure of martyrs. 

** On the day that General Vidal, with his orderly montoncra, 
entered at the invitation of the municipality— 1 cnbildo, ’—for tho 
protection of the terrified city, it was interesting to observe the 
contrast presented by the negro Cimnrones, when arrayed, in the 
cathedral square of the capital, by the aide of the freemen of 
Huamantanga, and the poor But independent Indians of Yuyos, 
who, of all their tribe and fellow aborigines, are the least passive 
under political oppression. In the laughing negroes, the perpe¬ 
tual motion of their long and dangling limbs, never at rest in the 
saddle, betokened an exuberance and locomotive waste of nervous 
energy; while, on the other hand, tho contemplative-looking and 
compact little Indian, mounted on bis hardy nag, just emerged 
from the solitary and Aigged wilds of the mountains, though sur¬ 
rounded with the novelty and excitement of a great ciLy in confu¬ 
sion, never for a moment lost the composure and serenity of his 
countenance and demeanour." These highland bands, together 
with a few other brave but undisciplined volunteers, inspired the 
lower order of the Ldmeniaus with that transient enthusiasm to 
which, on extraordinary occasions, they have more than once 
shown themselves capable of being raised; and simultaneously 
<4ey rushed to arms as the bells from every spire, tolling the solemu 
‘ l|pmada a fuego,’ or the alarm of conflagration, summoned them 
to the defence of their beloved Lima, which was menaced, and 
ultimately attacked, by a formidable sortie from the castles qf 
Callao. The assailants were led on by Solar the governor,* and 

* " Ever since Europeans became acquainted with the Indian race, self- 
possession baa been noticed oe one of their moet striking characteristics. 
Atuhualpa was unmoved in tbe midst of evory danger; and Banta-Crui (of 
Cacique blood 1 lias, in our own day, signal! jtlltustra ted the same high 
feature of oharactor In tho Inca family. Finding himself for a moment 
Isolated in the Held of battle, and on the gSInt of being plerocd through 
by a trooper, be called out In a commanding voice, 1 Alsa sea Ionia y slgua 
me!' (Raise that laucc, and follow me!) Thus, his presence of mind mved 
his life; for tho mysterious power of n superior mind triumphed over the 
hostile arm of tbe Infuriated soldier; who Dow* as we are told, occupies a 
place iu the body-guard of BantaCru*." 
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cousin to the spurious president Salaverry, whose illegitimste muse, 
uow on the eve of being lost for ever, his leBS energetic relative but 
faintly sustained. It is worthy of remark, that, even on this 
momentous occasion, the spirit-stirring 6th of January, 1836, the 
patrician youth (‘los hijos de familia’) took no active part. 
Educated with the utmost tenderness of indulgence, they are more 
inclined to love than arms. In short, the business of their life is 
pleasure. 

“ Until the last memorable rally and sangui'nary struggle at 
Socabaya, near Atgquipa, under that Limenian lusus naturae, 
General Felipe Santiago Salaverry, the military name of the patriot 
officers of Peru had been rapidly sinking into otter contempt. 
By far the greater number of their spirited and intelligent country¬ 
women decried the turncoat fraternity, and regretted that they 
themselvea were not born to carry arms, that they might redeem 
the fallen honour of their country. These degenerate officers 
seemed to take pleasure in calling every now and then the atten¬ 
tion of the public to their vile 1 pronunciamlentios,’ or open abju¬ 
ration of honourable allegiance to those placed in just authority 
over them. Such vain and faithless vaunters, whose proudest 
achievements were but to forsske their duty, bind their chiefs, 
and desolate their native land, became the objects of public scorn, 
and were despised even by the softer sex, as being fitter to wield 
the distaff than the sword. But Salaverry, a man of vast though 
ill-directed energy and reckless spirit, made the sky re-echo to bis 
shout of 1 War to the death 1’ And such complete ascendancy did 
he acquire over tbo minds of his countrymen, by his almost insane 
impetuosity and appalling executions,’* 1 that he not only constrained 
them to a state of awe and submission, but (what is more remark¬ 
able) inspired them, when he pleased, with martial ardour, and 
made them emulate the deeds of Zepita, Junin, and Ayucuclio. 
During the gloomy reign of the black banner, and continuance of 
the revolution of Salaverry, the Limenian women, uneasy beneath 
the accumulating evils of political oppression, made their way into 
the ranks of the insurgents. Disguised in their mysterious ' man¬ 
tes,’ they circulated patriotic proclamations, and whispered abroad 
the low and solemu murmur of public opinion,—until at length, 
on the famous 6th of January, 1836, when the populace rushed to 
the walls, it was shouted aloud from every moqtli—ay, the cannon's 
mouth,—to the confusion of rapacious upstarts struggling for 
ascendancy. And still the women played their part,—as they 
raised the whirlwind, so they rode on it; for, without any meta¬ 
phor, they were to be seen armed and on horseback amidst the 
crowd. 

“ Two days after this display of popular feeling, so unusual in 
Lima, the provisional president made his entrance into the city 
amid loud rejoicings that nothing could exceed. A few weeks 
after this event, the eminently brave General Moran by a gallant 
assault forced the castles of Callao,ethen under the command of the 
insurgent Solar, to capitulate; and, on the 7th of February, 
General Salaverry lost the hard-contested battle of Socabaya, also 
called Altos de la Luna, or Heights of the Moon,—a name singu¬ 
larly in character with that high and lunatic excitement which 
hurried to hia doom this enthusiastic child of ambition. He 
escaped from the field of action with many of his officers, and the 
remainder of his wearied troops; and, when nearly in sight of 
their shipping at Islay, they were taken prisoners by our country¬ 
man, GeneralMiller, under circumstances which demanded on the 
port of this very distinguished officer the exercise of that active 
vigilance, coolness, intrepidity, and self-posscesion, for which he 
has been ao remarkable throughout his honourable military 
career. 

“ On Thursday, February 18, 1836, General Salaverry, and 
eight of his principal officers, were by sentence of court-martial 
comlemned to death,—and accordingly wore publicly shot in £he 
great square of Arequipa. This event, though lamented by a few, 
was matter of rejoicing to the many, who now looked forwards to 
the '.-e-orgunixation of the political state of Peru, under the pro¬ 
tection of General Santa-Crux, the president of Bolivia.” 

In giving some particulars respecting the physical characteris¬ 
tics of this distracted country, we should naturally commence with 
a description of the mldfes of Pasco, had we not anticipated that 
subject In a very graphic description translated from the French, 

* ■■ Only three weeks before hr mode his revolution, he had suppressed 
another In the castles of Callao, and shot every fifth man engaged In it. Hie 
own treason, while It •uocqeded, lie called patriotism; but he was doomed 
to suffer the punishment of a rebel." 


in our twelfth Number; and consequently we shall content our¬ 
selves with transcribing a passage descriptive of the effect of 
rapid transition from a maritime town to the upper regions of the 
Andes. 

“ We had not left Caaocancha far behind, when one ot our 
fellow-travellers experienced the most distressing headache: bis 
face became turgid, the temporal arteries throbbed with violence, 
the respiration was difficult, and if seemed to him as if the chest 
was too narrow for its contents. The other gentleman complained 
less; it was only a vexatious headache that disturbed him, but his 
eyes were blood-shot. The writer wag still differently affected 
from either of Ilia fellow-travellers. His headache was moderate | 
but hia extremities soon became quite cold aa the sun declined; 
the Bkin shrank, and then came on a sense of aickneaa and oppres¬ 
sion about the stomach and heart, with a abort, hurried, and 
panting respiration. His kind associates on this occasion forgot 
their own ailments in attending to his more urgent wants. They 
had him carefully wrapped in warm sheep-skins, which formed the 
usual bedding of the poor Indian family within, and renovated his 
strength by a cordial basin of hot tea. In this manner, and im¬ 
mersed at the time in the pungent smoke that filled the whole hut, 
the natural warmth of the extremities and Burfuce was soon restored, 
so that he became comparatively easy, and passed a better night 
than either of his two obliging friends. <* 

• w * * 

“ The writer had frequent occasion afterwards to cross this same 
part of the Cordillera, and, profiting by bis first lesson, he took 
care alwaya to start early in the morning on his day’s journey, so 
as to arrive early in the evening at his quarters for the night. He 
got refreshment, and turned into bed aa soon as possible after bia 
arrival; and took care that he slept warm and dry. By thus 
avoiding cold and wet, which check perspiration and overload the 
deep-seated blood-vessels, he ever after on this route avoided the 
Cordillera sickness. 

11 More than once we have witnessed the most affecting sceoes 
of moaning and suffering, without the additional misery of the 
veta, when some wet and cold traveller arrived at Casacancha at a 
late hour, and threw down as his couch his already haif-aoaked 
pellon on a damp mud floor, or earthen bench, and covered him. 
self up for the night with his drenched ponchos. In the morning, 
a traveller so circumstanced may find bis ponchos half-froxen over 
him ; and when he arises, Aid looks out, he often sees the plain 
covered with snow which has locked up the herbage from the reach 
of the shivering cattle that stand fettered on the plain.” 

The highly rarefied state of the atmosphere In these high regions 
frequently causes great distress for a long period, until the sufferer 
becomes acclimatised; but the very sudden change, both in the 
temperature and density of the air, must produce very deleterious 
effects on the constitutions of those frequently subjected to it. 
The journey from Pasco to Lima generally occupies four days, but 
it has been performed in fifty hours. So rapid an alternation of 
climates is sufficient to disorder the best-organised frame. 

If the Limenians were frequently subjected to this trial, we should 
not be surprised at learning that they suffer much from indigestion 
and consumption; bat, although Dr. Smith bears honourable 
testimony to many excellent qualities possessed by the Limenians, 
both of Spanish and mixed blood, yet he cannot conceal the fact, 
that they are generally, especially the pure Spaniards, indolent to 
an excess, and so absorbed by the pursuit of pleasure, as to render 
any attempt at the introduction, or at least the maintenance, of 
any regular system of education almost aboitive. It is sufficient 
to say, that the children ol the best families require to be coaxed 
and bribed before they will consent to go to school in the morning, 
to show the'lamentable state of xoolety, and the total want of that 
moral energy which alone renders a nation worthy to tp free. A nd 
now the question naturally arises, how is it that such' a people 
ever summoned up enough resolution to throw off their task¬ 
masters, and take upon themselves the weight of self-government. 
Here we must quote Malvolio—'^Some are born groat, some 
achieve greatness, and others have greatness thrust upon them.’ 
The latter was the case of the Peruvians: they were tranquil and 
happy under the rule of the Spaniards; grumbling occasionally at 
the restrictions under which they laboured, especially those which 
shut out all of mixed blood room participation in the honours of 
the state, and even fjpm the exercise of all professions, except the 
medical, whjch, strange to uy, was, and is, almost wholly In the 
hands of^people of'colour, men and women—the latter being 
especially esteemed. The Limenians are singularly dslicats in 
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their constitutions, and are *o fond of being doctored, that they 
are very seldom well i the advice of one physician i* never enough, 
—they are fond of seeking the prescription* of several, and, as the 
one knows not that the other is employed, the jumble of medicines 
and contrary systems of treatment pursued, must assuredly send 
many to their long-home, who might have lived and done well, did 
not this extraordinary mania possess them. They cannot even die 
with satisfaction ynless they die according to rule— Morir en 
regia. • 

“ This expression, which means to die according to rule, is one 
which all good Catholics are most solicitous to realize for them¬ 
selves and friends; and the custom it refers to is deemed of the 
utmost importance in a religious and professional point of view. 

11 When a physician visits a patient, and finds him in a doubtful 
or critical state, he must never omit to warn the patient or his 
friends of his real situation, with a view to enable them to call a 
medical consultation, and allow time for testamentary preparations 
and spiritual confession. The neglect of this precautionary mea¬ 
sure would, in the event of the disease terminating fatally, bring 
great, blame on the physician; but, after he has notified what he 
considers to be the patient's real condition, then, whether the par¬ 
ties interested in such communication ohoose to act upon his 
advice or not, he has acquitted himself properly; and when the 
patient, previously confessed and sacramented, dies with the benefit 
of a consultation, or duly assisted by a medical junta, he is said to 
die according to rule, that is, morir en regia. 

“ The great medical juntas in Lima, by which we understand 
consultations where more than four or five doctors arc met toge¬ 
ther, are remarkable occasions of oratorical display. The warmest 
discussion frequently turns on the dose, composition, or medicinal 
operation of some common drugi and all the learning, method, 
and criticism, sometimes discovered at these solemn debutes, ter¬ 
minate not unfrequently in the most simple practice, !>y which 
the nurse is enjoined to have recourse to the jeringu, and the patient 
told he must drink ' agua de polio,’ or chicken-tea, until the 
return of the junta. In former times such consultations were 
called oftener than necessary, because a great junta became a sort 
of ostentatious exhibition, in which all who could afford to cite a 
group of doctors desired to imitate the great and the wealthy. 

“ A sample, on a little scale, of such fashionable follies, is 
familiar to the Limenian in the well-known local story of the two 
doctors, who, for a month or more, ^aily met in consultation at 
the house of a family in town, where, as they retired to the sup¬ 
posed privacy of a consulting-room, the one would clear his throat, 
and ask the other, ‘ Come el enfermo hoy ?' —May the patient eat 
to-day ?—to which the second doctor would reply, * Como no t sf, 
eomera.’ —Why not? yes, he shall eat. Thus, day after day, 
began and ended the consultation, as far at least as its topics of 
discussion concerned the patient; while the good old doctors spun 
out a regular allowance of time before they retained the patient, 
or his attendants, serenely to announoe the well-matured result of 
their conference. A man of nods, accustomed to listen behind the 
scenes, at length broke in upon their consultation; and dismissed 
them one day by paying to each hia usual fee, and telling them 
both how happy he was to find that he now knew as much st them¬ 
selves, for that he could repeat as well as -anybody, ‘ Come el 
enfermo hoy?—Como no ? is, eomera.’ 

" A medical junta in Lima it commonly continued morning tnd 
evening, and from day to day, till the patient ia pronounced to be 
out of danger. As the jnnta break* up after each separate 
meeting, it is customary for the president of the meeting, or One 
of the physicians, to lay, as he leaves his seat, ‘ Varnos a consular 
al enfermo,’—Let us go to console the patient; and then all -the 
doctors present re-enter the patient's apartment to soothe and to 
console him | and after this one of the number step/ forward to 
lay down the»regimen— 1 a dar el regimen’—agreed upon in oou- 
suitation,*and which one or more nurse* and attendants are now 
ready to receive from the mouth of the physician. After the for¬ 
mality of a junta ia thought no longer necessary, it often happens 
that, by wish of the paoen( or his relatives, two or more or the 
medical advisers return at separate hours, but by mutael agree¬ 
ment, for several days, by way of further security to the sick, or 
as a source of satisfaction to hit family. 

*‘ After all the care possible bcatoqpd on the part of doctors, it 
often happens that, when the patient recover*, San Antonio, or 
any other saint aftqr whom the individual is warned, has all the 
credit of the cure; nut, when the case ia •prosperous, then all 
the evil ie ascribed to human agency. * 


“ In Lima, as elsewhere, it will readily enongh be admitted in 
general terms that all must die; but regarding this proposition, 
when death strikes any one in particular, difficulties at once sug¬ 
gest themselves ; for the surviving friends are ever ready to assign 
many reasons why they are quite aure the deceased might have 
escaped, had it not been for this or that physician that misunder¬ 
stood his malady. Hence it may be said that it is only in well- 
regulated juntas, and in publio hospitals, that the people of Lima 
are supposed to glide to their latter end by fair and natural means. 
Upon this subject we heard it remarked by a sagacious native, 

‘ Should e gambler lose at a cock-fight, he does not attribute the 
loss to any fault in the cock, but to some triclf done to him; if a 
horse lose in a race, his owner never acknowledges the cause of 
tlie failure to be in the animal, but assigns it to some accident 
thrown in his way: and surely, when we know that on such com¬ 
paratively trivial occaaions men thus talk and think, it is but 
natural for them, in an affair of auch moment and interest ns lifo 
itself, never to believe that a friend or relative loses bis existence 
from any fault of his owu, or any defeot in his organisation, but 
rather that hia demise should be charged, as we see it is, though 
often unjustly, on the blind and stumbling ignorance, or unpar¬ 
donable carelessness and indifference, of the physicians.’ 

" One common consequence of this mode of thinking is, that, 
by a single fatal case in practice, all the former sucoess of the 
practitioner is overlooked, at least for a time; from which it fol¬ 
lows that various medical advisers sre sure to replace one another 
often in those families where death is a frequent visitor. 

“ We seldom meet in families thst shyness or reserve in divulging 
bodily ailments which can render them reluctant to change their 
family physician; and no physician, though specially intrusted 
with a patient, can be sure that others of the profession, do not, 
at secret interviews, tamper with his peculiar treatment. This 
baneful custom leads to professional jealousies and mutual distrust. 
We believe many families countenance it from motives of coual- 
deratiou for the doctor oeteneibly in trust, whose self-love they 
propose to spare by this clandestine practice, where they think a 
more open manner of proceeding would be repulsive to his feel¬ 
ings. There is, however, another very obvious reason which lends 
its influence to this furtive system of visiting the sick ; and it is, 
that by this means the opinion of several advisers may be had at 
comparatively little expense. Should only two individuals be 
called to meet at the bedside of the patient at an appointed houi 
to consult on his case, the meeting is a bond-fide junta, and each 
member of it is entitled to his four or four-and-a-half dollars ; 
wheress the single visits are only valued at one dollar each, and 
such detached visits sre in many instances not paid by the sick, 
but by the friends at whose request the professional calls are made. 
Here then is greet economy; eight opinions (and if the patient 
be poor, so that he is only expeotod to pay a half-dollar feu for a 
detached visit, sixteen opinions]?taay he procured for the standard 
price of two when given in consultation; and custom, as well as 
reason and prudence, require that several opinions should be taken 
in cases of haxard and difficulty. 

" Owing in s considerable degree to the comparative poverty of 
the present times, medical juntas are by no means so frequent as 
they used to he ; but ygt it is a common saying on serious occa¬ 
sions, where the assistance of more than one modical adviser is 
thought necessary, that more ia seen by four eyes than by two— 

* Mae ie ve con oualro ojot que eon dot.’ By multiplying skill 
according to this rule, a score of eyes may be assembled in one 
junta to search into the patient's obscure malady, so as to point 
out the cause and the remedy; or, if there should be no other 
alternative, let him die according to rule.” 

■ We mu«? hero conclude, although we have been obliged, from 
want of space, to omit the mention of many topics to which»we 
should have been glad to allude. Peru has once more been 
disturbed by an invading swarm of Chilians, who took possession 
of Lima, plundered the country, and ill-treated the people. JPh* 
latest intelligence is, however, that Santa-Crux had ail but 
destroyed the invaders. We earnestly hope that I)r. Smith’s 
anticipations will be realised, end that, under the protection 
of Santa-Crux, Peru will enjoy tranquillity, and the bleating! 
of s settled and energetic government, acting with wise and liberal 
views. This alone we believe to be necessary to cell forth the 
dormant resources of the country, tosfevive her hunting com¬ 
merce, to restore her ruined agriculture, and improve her ill— 
managed mines. Whilst the rest of the world is marching onward, 
.let us hope that Peru will no longer continue to lag behind. 
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PADDY AND THE BEAR; or, HOW TO TELL A STORY.* 

o 

Or fill story-tellers, commend me to an Irishman ! There is a 
roundness and a fulness in his brogue, a twinkling humour in his 
eye, a richness and a raciness iu every word he utters, which 
renders him the glory of a social circle—the very heart-strings and 
life-blood of merriment! 1 presume all your readers have seen 
the caricature of the Scotchman, the Englishman, and the Irish¬ 
man, admiring the pretty girl in the mercer’s shop, and all anxious 
to have a chat with jier. They must also have read the humorous 
anecdote of the experiment being tried which of the representatives 
of the three nations would give the best answer to the proposition 
to stand all night naked, during a storm, on the top of a steeple. 
John's ideas of the thing centred in his belly,—give him bread, 
cheese, and ale, and a certain sum, and he would " try the job." 
Sandy, with his usual caution, looked OTer bis shoulder, and, 
instead of saying what he would lake, inquired, “ What will yegi’e 
us?” But Paddy, ready-witted Paddy, replies, "Take! take! 
what would I take, is it 1 Arrah, I’d take a very great eoicld.” 

Sitting one night, lately, in company with Scotchmen, English¬ 
men, and Irishmen, a dispute arose whether the Irish brogue or 
Scotch patois was best adapted for telling a story. This, of 
course, led to a very animated introductory discussion, in which it 
was admitted that the Doric dialect of the Scotch had been ren¬ 
dered classical by the great writers who have introduced it into 
their works, or made it the vehicle of conveying their ideas; and, 
6f course, Burns, Galt, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Sir Walter 
Scott, were duly honoured. But the pride of an Englishman was 
roused; he volunteered to tell a story of Ais own as humorous 
as any an Irishman or a Scotchman could tell, and he thus began: 

" Why,” says he, 11 one dark and stormy night I found myself 
in the town of Paisley, the region of shawls and pullicates, and 
other woven commodities. The house of' entertainment for man 
and beast,' into which 1 had the honour of being received, was 
graced by the presence of a little red-haired fellow, who from 
being weaver had turned waiter, and certainly there was more of 
the loom than of the tar about him. ‘ Hallo, waiter,’ says I, 

‘ what have you got in this here house ?' * What's your wall, 
sir ?’ ‘ Wool, wool! Zounds, sirrah, do you take me for a wool- 
seller, a sheep, or a negro ?’ ‘ I was just epeering, sir, what your 
null was,' replied little carrotty, with all due humility. ' What’s 
my will I Why, what's that to you—do you want a legacy? 
Come, get supper, sirrah,’ says 1; and seeing as how he was an 
ignorant Scotch lump of a foliar, and didn’t know nothing, I 
determined to have a little sport wRh him. So when he came in 
again, says I, ’Pray, my little fellow, what’s o’clock ?’ ‘ It will 
be half ten, sir,' he replied. 1 Half ten, sirrah; is it but five?' 

‘ No, sir, it’s half «n hour from ten.’ ‘ And what is half an hour 
from ten ? Is it half an hour after nine, or half an hour past 
ten ?’ 1 1 only meant to say it will be half an hour after nine.’ ” 

“ Aisy, my darling,’* said an Irishman e in company, “ maybe 
your thravels have been printed afore, or you’ve helped yourself to 
a leaf from Captain Grose." " 'Pon my honour, this here adven¬ 
ture did happen to me; and if it didn't, may I never stir no more 
from this here spot." “ Never mind it, my dear; bnt take an 
Irishman's advice. When yoa tell a story, invint, but never 
borrow. When you write, let your pen be a diamond,,and use the 
sun, for an ink-bottle. Och, my jewel, inrintion is the thing !' 
I’ll tell you a story that will just give you a bit of an idea of what 
I mean. 

“ pace upon a time," said Paddy, and his face was lightened 
with a smile, “ once upon a time, my darlings, and it's not very 
long ago, an Irishman, and a friend of my own, took it into his 
head that he would leave his master dear, and try a better country. 

I do not mean to say that a better country there is under the 
whole,foce of heaven ; but times are bad, and many a dacent man 
thinks he might get a Miter bit and sup by emigration than he 


can get in his own dear country. Hia master sen]! for him, and he 
says, mighty sharp,■* Well, Thady, wbat’i this I hear about you?’ 

“ 1 Och, my jewel, you can hear nothing about me but myself, 
and I’m not speaking.’ 

“ 1 But you are going away, Thady,—you are going away, they 
say.’ 

" 1 You may say that, sir, for I’m two stone lighter than when I 
came to you.’ ,, 

“ * Bnt what'a taking you away, Thady}’ 

“ ‘Just my own feet and legs, dear!’ 

“ 1 You are very short with me this morning, Thsdy.’ 

" ‘ Why, then, I think I'm as long as I was yesterday. But, 
master dear, I’m going to Amerikag, to get a bit o’ land for myself 
and Judy, and where we’ll get praties for the childer just for 
the digging, and have a sweet little cabin of our own, for in the 
woods, and the never a morsel o’ tint to pay!’ 

“‘But, Thady, are you not afraid of the blackamoor wild 
Indians that live in the woods i They will come down some dark 
night, and tomahawk you 1’ 

“ * Afraid 1 is it an Irishman afraid ? They tummaghawk me! 
There’s not a man among them all coaid play long bulleti with my 
brother Fhelemy, and ihow me one o’ them could touch me at the 
first fisteen 1 But sure, master dear, I would not know one o’ 
them from Adam when 1 seen them.’ 

" 1 Ob, Thndy, they are wild-looking black rascals, and you had 
better stay at home than venture among them.’ 

‘“Stay at home, is it? Arrah, my dear, poor Thady has no 
home to go’to; for the landlord put poor Judy out for three and 
sixpence, and now I'll stay no longer here. Och! tweet Mulligan, 
sweet Mulligan, and the days o’ my youth, when I was fed like a 
fighting-cock, and Jndy was my darling, and the world was light 
and easy on us 1 It was then that we had the great big noggins o’ 
broth for dinner, instead o’ the crabbed, pock-marked praties that 
the pigs in Mullingar wouldn’t eat, and batter-milk as thin and 
sour as orame o’ lhartar J Farewell, master dear, and may God 
Almighty be wid yees all!’ 

" So over the salt seat poor Thady went, and Judy, that never 
had been on the rowling ocec.n before, now saw nothing at all at all 
for weeka but the green aea and blue sky. Och, but it’a myself 
could discourse about the sea and the aky 1—bow the whales, and 
the dolphins, and the sharks, rowle in the water; and the pretty 
atars, and the moon, and the sun, look down upon the coral beda at 
the bottom o’ the sea; and when the wind begins to blow like 
mad, and the wavea go up and then go down, and the sails are 
torn into shreds with a noise like thunder, and the masts go by the 
board, and there’s ten feet water in the hold, and the ship is 
sucked down into the bubbling seo; and, just before it goes down, 
men, women, and children send up one dreadful scream, that rises 
above the blast, and pierces the very gate of heaven I There’s 
description for yon! 

"But Thady arrived safe in Quebec, with Judy and the 
children, and then off they trudged into the woods, to try and get 
a bit of land to settle on. Some Irish neighbours helped him to 
get np a cabin to shelter the family, and he says to one of them, 

‘ Where do thim blackamoor negur Indian* live, that I heerd , 
about in our own country ?’ 

" 1 Ooh, beyant there in the woods.’ t 

" * And 6omy, tell me, have yon ever seen any o’ them ?’ 

" * Seen them 1 To be rare I have, there’a score* c ’ them in the 
woods, black, ugly devils they are!’ 

'“And what makes them black, Corny? Sun, couldn't the 
dirty cratures keep themselves Christian white?’ 

" ‘ It’s the climate, they say; hot what the climate is, myself 
doesn’t know. Something they rah on them when they are 
young.' * 

“ 1 The dirty heathen brute,* t But auro they must have the stuff 
plenty among them—I wish we had some of it. and I would rub 
little Boroey with it, r for an experiment.’ . 

“ Fronfcthut day foiUhrd, Thady was very eager to see a blacka- 


* This little sketch, by on* of our regular contributors, lias already 
appeared in print. 
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moor Indian. day roaming the woods with his hatchet in his 
hand, he saw a quare looking trout reclining at hfs ease on the green 
sod. Thady was sure he bad now clapped his eyes on one of them, 
and coming up, * M^sha,’ says he, ‘bud I never seen one o’ your 
sort afore—why, man, you’ll get your death o’ eowld lying there !’ 

•• The wild man of the woods looked np. 4 Queen o’ glory, what 
a nose! They may talk o’ Loughey Fudaghen’s nose, but by the 
powers, your nose beats the noaqg of all the Fudaghens put toge¬ 
ther ! Get up, like a good fellow j I've an odd tester left, and if 
there was a sheebeen near, I’d give you a snifterer.’ 

“ The quare chap did get up, but my jewel, he appeared disposed 
to try a fail with ( Thady. * And is it for wrestling you are ? 
Cushendall for that—but stop, agrah, you grip too tight—take 
your list out o’ my shoulder, or I’ll have an unfair houll o’ you ! 
Oh ! bad luck to you, and the tailor that made your clothes, he 
has left no waistband on your breeches—oh, murder, murder, 
you're the jewel of a squeezer!’ But Thady contrived to get his 
tobacco knife out, and gave him a prod in the right place, and 
down he fell, to rise no more. 1 Oh, murder, murder! I’ve kilt 
one o’ them blackamoor blackguards ! I'll be hanged, as I’m a 
living man, I’ll be hanged—och, why did I leave ould Ireland ? 
Poor Judy and the childer will see me die an unnatbral death for 
this blackamoor thief 1 Och hone! och hone! what will I do? what 
will I do ?’ A neighbour in the woods came up. 1 And what ails 
you, Thady ? you roar like a bull in a bog.’ ' Och! och! but I’m 
a sorrowful man this blessed day ! I just gave one o' them thieves 
a prod, and there he is.’ ‘ Mercy on us, Thady I that’s a bear, 
that ten men couldn’t kill!’ ' Musha, is that a bear ? By the 
powers, I’ll drop them to you for a tester the dozen I’ ” 

PRACTICAL JOKES IN THE EAST IXDIKB. 

A gentleman in the East India Company’s service, equally 
eminent for his hospitality and his love of practical jokes, derived 
almost incessant amusement from playing tricks on the fresh 
comers from Europe. No sooner had he heard of the arrival of a 
fresh batch of “ griffins," than he hastened to the beach, and, as 
he was somewhat of a physiognomist, selected the most simple and 
innocent-looking for the exercise of his talent. He once met a 
young cadet, exceedingly puzzled abou^his luggage, which he wsb 
unwilling to trust to the coolies, or porters, who ply between the 
beach and the town. The crafty old civilian, with affected sym¬ 
pathy, inquired the nature of his distress, and related so many 
stories of trunks disappearing, and coolies running away, that the 
young cadet was quite terrified, and was easily persuaded to have 
his baggage placed inside thepalanquin, while he proceeded to 
town seated on the outside. This was just as if, in the days of 
sedan-chairs, a person had placed his luggage within, and 
astounded the chairmen by perching himself on the top. In this 
singular guise, much to the amazement and amusement of all who 
met him, the young man proceeded to report his arrival at the 
town-major's office, where ne was informed of the trick that had 
been played upon him, by which he was made the laughing-stock of 
Madras, and exposed to the dangerof a coup do soldi into tha bargain. 

Some years elapsed; the cadet became an officer in the com¬ 
mand of an outpost, and one day examining the passports, withapt 
which, until very recently, no European was allowed to travel 
through the interior, he recognised the name of the civilian wfco 
had given him so uncomfortable a ride. He went to the gentle¬ 
man's tent, planning various schemes of retaliation, and found tint 
he had gone to enjoy the luxury of bathing in a tank beyond the 
village. The officer immediately had all the civilian's clothes 
removed so craftily, that he did not discover Ins loss uiftil he left 
the water. The scorching sun soon began to blister his naked 
body, and yet he could not venture to take the shortest road to his 
tent through a populous village, but was forced to make a circuit 
through thorny and pathless tracks. In the evening the clotSes 
were restored, with a polite not^ and the following lines s 
11 You |ave me a riile*on a palanqula, • 

1 feve you a walk lu the sub i 
Sow, neither can laufh at the other, I ween, 

For both bare been properly done. 

The difference between ui I tUki may express: , 

I wai done very raw In the town j 
And wlwyou reflect, I am sure you’ll eflafeas 
tin the country that you were donebeocnl” • 

Major Sevan's Thirty Yean in jfydia. 


EXETER HALL. , 

On* of the most striking and picturesque of the three |peet 
annual festivals of the Jews, was the Feast of Tabernacles. It 
took place immediately after harvest, when they had “ gathered 
in their corn and wine," and their hearts were gladdened by the 
gifts of mother Earth. From all quarters of the kingdom Hocked 
the Jews to Jerusflem, there to live in tents or booths, and to 
make themselves merry " with wine and strong drink," as they 
were commanded. Neither were they to appeaf " empty ; ” they 
were to carry “ gifts " in their hands; and all ranks, high and 
low, rich and poor, were to enjoy a week of mirth and rejoicing. 

Our “ May Meetings ’’ form the " Feast of Tabernacle* " 
to our modern religious world. The analogy is certainly not 
quite complete : the Jews met in harvest, while we meet in springs 
and the “ wine and strong drink ” are now supplanted by reports 
and strong speeches. Yet is not "strong drink" altogether 
banished from the precincts of Exeter Hall. Underneath that 
great room, where the Temperance Society sometimes hold their 
annual meetings, are vaults stored with bottled malt; and if the 
visitor wanders round by the back of the building, he will find 
out the entrance to Exeter Hall cellars, and see the placards of 
“ Guinness’s Extra Stout ’’ outstaring those of the “ Prayer-book 
and Homily Society." This, however, is a mere parenthetical 
observation, and may be passed over. As to the other points in 
the analogy between the Jewish and the Christian Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, we may remark that Exeter Hall is the Temple ; the Jews 
met after harvest, when their hearts were disposed to be liberal, 
and we meet about the borders of summer, when the biting and 
blackening north-east winds are generally somewhat abated, when 
the “ town ” is filling with visitors, and Hyde Park is in full 
feather on a Sunday. Then it it that reports are made up, and 
Committees meet, and speeches are poured forth, and collections 
are made ; day by day is the great room of Exeter Hall crowded 
with fair and fiubionable audiences j placards on all walls announce 
sermons by “ great guns,” who have come up from the provinces, 
and the whole religious world of London is in a pleasurable state 
of excitement. 

The Religious World !—what a curious phrase that is! It 
is a self-contained world, and revolves In an orbit of its own. Like 
the planet Saturn, it has many satellites and a ring, nevertheless 
it does not comprise the whole solar system. Hundreds, ay, and 
thousands, born and bred in London, have never been in Exeter 
Hall; and at the very moment that lions are roaring within, and 
the cheers of a crowded auditory are making the roof to ring again, 
the great tide of human ckistence sweeps up and down the Strand | 
and if you were to step into some adjoining confectioner’s shop to 
eat a bun, and nsk, 11 What's a-doing in the Hall to-day," the 
answer would probably be, 11 Really, I don’t know, Sir." But, 
for all that, the " Religious World’’ is a large and influential one. 
Like the tribes of Israel, it is composed of many bodies, some of 
whom do nob regard others with a cordial affection j but over the 
entftmee of Exeter Hall,is inscribed • 

♦IAAAEA*EIOff 

which, being interpreted, is supposed to signify the abode of (he • 
brotherhood. 

What amazing changes do certainly take place, when once the 
hand of alteration and improvement is let loose 1 Where, now, 
is Exeter ’Change, that huge, clumsy, ugly building, that once 
jutted out into the street, obstructing and/eforming the 8tr&d? 
Upwards of a century ago, a writer On the buildings of London 
and Westminster complained bitterly of Exeter 'Change, as an 
dtomiuable nuisance; yet there it stood, til^ about ten years ago. 
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It i* supposed to have boon built in the reign o( William and 
Mary, as a speculation, and took its name from some adjoining 
mansion of the Bishops of Exeter. The lower story, at the 
beginning of the last century, was appropriated to the shops of 
milliners; and upholsterers had the upper. Here, also, exhibitions 
were held; and at last a portion of it was parcelled off into cages 
for a menagerie; and all visitors of London were expected to see 
the wild beasts at Exeter ’Change, as well as the lions at the 
Tower. “Passing one day," says Leigh Hunt, “by Exeter 
'Change, we beheld a sight strange enough to witness in a great 
thoroughfare—a fine horse startled and pawing the ground at the 
roar of lions and tigers. It was at the time, we suppose, when 
the beasts were being fed." But an “ emancipation act” was 
passed, and the beasts were not liberated, but somewhat enlarged; 
Mr. Cross carried them from Exeter ’Change to the Mews at 
Charing Cross; ahd when the ground on which stood the Mews 
was wanted as a site for the National Gallery, Mr. Cross crossed 
the Thames, and, in imitation of the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent's Park, founded the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

When it was resolved to pull down Exeter ’Change, and to 
widen the Strand, some of the influential leaders and movers in 
the religious world started the scheme of building an “ immense 
edifice," for the meetings of the various societies. Hitherto, 
there had been no central point of union; some of the chief 
societies held their meetings in the fine room of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. But though tills hall will hold 1,000 persons, it some¬ 
times could not accommodate one-half who clamoured for admit- 
tanoe. In 1829 the project was taken up of building on the site 
of Exeter'Change the present structure, which has received the 
name of Exeter Hall. It was erected by a company, who sub¬ 
scribed shares t and additional expense was defrayed by donations. 
The management of the Hall is under the direction of a committee 
or society, of which Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., la Chairman. 
The building was completed and opened in 1831. 

The stranger, walking along the Strand, might miss Exeter 
Hall, unless he looked sharp. The entrance is of an ornamental 
character, but being narrow, arid flanked by shops, it is apt to be 
passed in the bustle of the Strand. The entrance Is a porch or 
portico, formed of two Corinthian pillars, with a flight of steps 
from the pavement. But the btplding extends a great way back. 
The principal room is 90 feet broad, 138- in length, and 48 high, 
and ia lighted by 18 large windows. It will hold 3,000 with ease, and 
4,000 crowded. The platform is at the east end, and can accom¬ 
modate S00 persons i it is fenced from the rest of the Hall by a rail¬ 
ing. Underneath the large hall is a smaller one, for meetings of a 
more limited character; and there are various rooms appropriated 
to the use of particular committees or societies. Sometimes, 
there sre meetings in both the halls at the same moment; and a 
speaker in the lower room will occasionally be annoyed by the 
reverberations of the thunders of applause shaking the great room 
above him. 

It b only societies of a religious and moral naturS which hold 
their meetings, in Exeter Hall; but though their objects are appa¬ 
rently one and the same—the improvement of the human race—there 
are^some strong and startling contrarieties in their modes of actiou, 
their feelings and opinions. The only society which may be sup* 
posed to represent what b understood M the “ catholic ’’ character 
of Exeter Hall, b the Bninsu amo Foeeion Biblu Society. 
Yet even thb noble institution b losing its oatholio character; 
its ifisnsgement his became more and more restricted in the bands 
of particular parties ; an& a cloud is now passing over It. If this 
be the ease with such an institution as thb, what may we not 
expeet from other societies, more sectarian in their construction. 


and management?. At the preaent moment, t£e religious world 
ia more widely divided than at any time since these societies 
came into operation. Members of the establishment, who used to 
glory in their co-operation with dissenters, now begin to staud 
aloof, and look stern ; and dissenters, who used to join hand in 
hand with churchmen, are returning soowl for scowl. Antago¬ 
nistic sounds drop more frequently from speakers in Exeter Hall; 
allusions to schisms, “ even in our own university," draw forth an 
uproarious tumult of applause; ahd more frequently than ever are 
trumpet-blasts heard, and “ boot-and-aaddle ” calls made upon the 
hearers to resist popery, Socinbnbm, and infidelity. All this b 
not exactly in the "spirit of meekness and love;’’ and if it spreads, 
tiie Greek inscription may be erased from the front of Exeter 
Hall, and “ Ichabod ’* be written in ite stead. 

Exeter ’Change could not have exhibited a more varied com¬ 
bination of strange and contrary natures in its collection of “fine 
animals," than Exeter Hull does, in ite various meetings. All 
kinds of sounds and all kinds of aetion are uttered and exhibited 
by the speakers. Cbssio English, broad Scotch, and strong 
Milesian accents are heard, mingled with Yorkshire, or Northum¬ 
berland, or harsh north of Ireland; some speakers roar, others 
lisp, some stand perfectly composed, and others utter lachrymose 
and trembling sounds, as if awed into fear by the “ sea of heads ’’ 
before them. It is curious, too, to remark how speakers tone 
their speeches to the particular character of the society in whose 
behalf they are speaking. At a “ Protestant ” meeting every 
thing b screwed up to a high pitch; crowds of elegantly dressed 
ladies are ready to join the tremendous shouts that ring around 
the speaker, who has pbnted hit foot on “ No surrender,’’ and 
seems determined to give battle to hb invisible foe. A Bible 
meeting is of a more qniet and sober character; universal bene¬ 
volence is not anppoted to let ib voice be heard so loudly in the 
streets, neither does it make Exeter Hall to tremble under the 
ory of war. But it wouli| be difficult, indeed, at any meeting, to 
restrain, if any body wanted to restrain, the spirit of applause, 
which effervesces at a touch. A solemn appeal to the feelings is 
answered by a whirring sound, which commences at the platform, 
and eddies round the hall; some anecdote, told in s taking 
manner, provokes shoub of laughter, and the audience may be 
recn all looking at each other, and then at the speaker, some 
faces stretched into broad grins, and others dimpled with smiles; 
the announcement of the name of a favourite speaker is the signal 
for a hurricane; and when one sits down who has given the 
audience anything like a good speech, he geb value received in a 
noise, which, if it makes hb heart gbd, may also make hia head 
ache. It ia marvellous how some of the ladies get through the 
“May Meetings;’’ they sit for hours together in a crowded 
hall, and every now and again hear a noise that might waken the 
Seven Sleepers; but the truth b, without the noises the meetings 
would be exceedingly dull. « 

The Characters who have appeared at Exeter Hall are as varied 
as the societies that hold their meetings there. On one occasion 
we may see nobla-iooklng Earl Winchelsea, with hb high Pro¬ 
testant principle and church conservatism; on another, silvery- 
toqed Dr. Watdbw, who lately came all the way from Glasgow to 
break a lance with Dr. Chalmers. Now stands up the Bishop of 
London, jvith his broad chest, higft forehead, twinkling eyes, and 
.determined air; graceful, classic Lord Gienelg speaks, as he has 
often spoken, in aid of the principle* of universal philanthropy, 
and of the diffusion of the Bible round the globe; thundering Dr. 
Duff, whose slender serpentine figure and llon-Uke voice make a 
strange contrast, comes from Indb to renovate hb health, and 
stir the jpublio on bShalf of the " Church of Scotland Missions; *’ 
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massive-made and brilliant Dr. Croly, whose glowing imagination 
is more than a match for hi* judgment, pours out his stately 
sentenced ; pale-facec| and exact-looking Lord Ashley patronises 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society; and startling Hugh M‘Nclle 
blows his trumpet in behalf of the Protestant Association. But 
space would foil us were we to attempt to enumerate either the 
regular or occasional speakers at Exeter Hall. Burnet, the Inde¬ 
pendent minister at Cainberwetl t a splendid platform speaker; 
Gumming, the Presbyterian minister of Crown Court, a clever 
fellow; tall, graceful, earnest Baptist Wriothesley Noel, minister 
of St. Johu-street*chapel, Bedford-row ; pleasant Dr. Sumner, 
the Bishop of Winchester; and boisterous Hugh Stowell from 
Manchester. More remarkable characters appear at rarer intervals 
and extraordinary occasions. The “ Wandering Jew,” Joseph 
Wolff; doleful Sir Andrew Agnew, whose face hos been described 
as the impersonation of despair; broad, burly Daniel O’Connell, 
the type of an Irishman in face, figure, and accent; and he, all 
brain and nerves, who will never rest till he rests in the grave, 
splendid, extraordinary, restless Lord Brougham. 

But the reader would err grievously if he imagined that the 
May Meetings at Exeter Hall presented an invariable source of 
splendid intellectual excitement. A treat they are undoubtedly to 
all who take an interest in the proceedings of societies, whose 
objects are the good of their fellow-men. But it is not always 
that the meetings can boast of a succession of good speakers. Not 
seldom a kind-hearted prosy old man will spin a tedious yam ; or 
a timid young ono, abashed at so many eyes staring full upon him, 
will tremulously hesitate, and perhaps rally with difficulty, even 
though buoyed on by a cheer. Yet it does not require a large 
amount of intellect to make a speech at Exeter Hall. “ Here the 
pooreat speakera have a certain degree of advantage, while those 
of a superior order are heard under less favourable circumstances. 
Ha who could not plead the clearest cause at the bar, or discuss a 
simple question in the Houses of Legislature, may here make a 
very respectable figure, by telling a few facts in an agreeable 
manner, and appealing even quietly to the hearts or principles of 
his hearers. On tho other hand, a first-rate debater finds nothing 
to combat: there is no soope for argument or reply. Logie is 
thought dry, and definitions tedious; and he who could convince a 
jury against their will, or oarry a senate away by the resistless force 
of his demonstrations, must here be content to take his stand on the 
same level with the man whom he may consider as a fifth or sixth 
rate; while, compelled to rely on his own declamatory talents, he 
may perhap* make a worse figure than those who possess not a 
tithe of his abilities or genius.” 

Perhaps the very best of all the meetings at Exeter Hall during 
the month of May, is that of the British and Foreign Bihle 
Society. The magnitude of its operations, its professed freedom 
from all merely local or narrow interests, and tike principle of Its 
action—the diffusion of the Bible, and the Bible alone,—render 
its meetings not now exciting, but pleasing. Even he who refused 
to admit the Bible to be a revelation, might find much to exalte 
reflection, pn the fact of the existence of euch a great engine for 
its diffusion, and translation into the various languages of tike 
earth. The meeting of the London Missionary Society it alstf on 
exceedingly interesting one; the Hall it always crowded long 
before the proceedings commence. 

From the latter end of April to the end of the month of May, up-' 
wards of thirty different religious societies have held their meetings 
here. One or two others have held tneir meetings in Freemasons’ 
Hall and Hanover-sqgsm Booms, and the Socirty for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty met last at the " London‘Tavern,’* And this 
mention of the London Tavern remind* ns of a traveller's s(ory. 


The word 11 tavern,” which we have applied to the best of our public- 
houses, means in Italian the worst. “ Wo remember,” soys our 
gossip, “ some Italians were much puszled in reeding in the news* 
papers, that English princeB, royal dukes, marquises, and lords, the 
very pink of our nobility, thought nothing of dining at the Tavtma 
di Londra (the London Tavern), which to their ears sounded every 
bit as vulgar ai the Pig and Tinder-box, or the Cat and Mutton.” 

One word more about Exeter Hall before we part. After the 
bustle of May, it obtains a long period of tranqwdllity, being only 
used at intervals for meetings of an extraordinary nature, arising 
out of particular circumstances. Some of the rooms ere occa¬ 
sionally let for exhibitions of pictures, he .; others are permanently 
occupied by the committees and secretaries of certain societies. 

QUACKS AND QUACK-MEDICINES. 

It is a remarkable fact that England, which claims to be the 
centre of civilisation, should contain a population more quaok- 
ridden, more credulous as regards the emeacy of universe! secret 
specifics for the cure of disease, than that of any other country in 
the world. Immense trading establishments era wholly supported 
by the sale of quack medicines; most of the provincial newspapers 
derive thoir principal profits from advertising these pretended 
remedies; and, as a winding-up of the climax, the government 
finds a most unholy and disgraceful branch of revenue in the gale 
of compounds which our rulers know and admit to be impositions 
upon the uninformed public. In the present enlightened age, there 
is no Englishman of liberal education to whom it is unknown that, 
as diseases frequently proceed fiorn causes directly opposed to each 
other, the remedy that would cure one would aggravate another; 
that, consequently, a universal remedy, applicable to ail diseases, 
is impossible. The legislature, therefore, in taxing secret Verne* 
dies and permitting their sale, commits a dishonest act, and tern* 
pars with -he public morals as well as with the public health. 

" They manage things better in France,” is now a trite saying, 
though often very unjustly applied. To the subject under consi¬ 
deration we may however apply it, without being tased with 
injustice. In France, no secret remedies ere allowed to be sold, 
under very heavy penalties, involving even corporeal punishment. 
This is a security to the public against improper and even poison* 
oua compounds. It may be said, in justification of our own lew, 
that the specification at the office of putents affords sn equally 
good security. No such thingthe specification is an absolute 
mockery. Scarcely any inventor of a patent medicine specifies the 
true mode of preparing it, or the real matters of which it is com¬ 
posed. If the medicine consist of a known substance and be the 
result of a secret process, this is almost impossible of detection; 
as in the instance of James’s Powder,, a preparation of antimony, 
which none of the chemists who aid the College of Physicians in 
compiling the Pharmacopoeia oan successfully imitate. If, on the 
other hand, the constituents of the medicine are unknown and con¬ 
sist of vegetable matters, it is equally difficult to discover them by 
ordinary chemical analysis, and, when discovered, to ascertain 
their quantitative proportions. Then, again, who is to bear the 
expense of such analysis I The government ought, but does not | 
and no official analysis therefore takas place. The specification ia 
then a mere idle ceremony, upon which it is dangerous to rely. 

To such an extent is the blind infatuation carried in favour of 
secret remedies, that even perfumers, who certainly posse** no 
medical knowledge, nor an education that will qualify them for 
acquiring it, boldly compose and advertise their nostrums for (pa¬ 
cific disorders; the barber-surgeon of former timea being thus 
replaced by the perfumer-physician of a more refined age. Evqry 
newspaper is eloquent on the miracles wrought by pills end extracts, 
balsams and ointments, the fruit assuredly of intuitive knowledge 
-4f knowledge of any kind be the seed from which it sprang* 
Nor are letters and certificates wanting to confirm the impudent 
lies set forth in the newspaper advertisemente. They who trust to 
them, often find themselves suddenly afflicted with premature and 
irremediable infirmities; and many, from the effects of such reme¬ 
dies, spend a life of torture and die a lingying and painful death. 
Tim*, not only is the public poisoned with impunity, but tly In¬ 
ventors end teller* of the poisonous tralysrotectcd and encouraged 
on account of the bribe paid to the state in the shape of a stamp 
duty, which, after all, come* from the puree of the dupe who 
I Jbuya,—the price of the stamp being always added to thet of the 
medicine. By a singular inconsistency, many well-educated per* 
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ions, who rail against quack-medicines, and are well aware that 
such remedies ore ertitled to no confidence, use them, neverthe¬ 
less, in secret. But the pseudo-doctors who compound them are 
too wise to be guided by such an example, as the following anec¬ 
dote will show. 

A brace of London advertising quacks, brothers we believe, sold, 
wholesale and retail, a balsam with a singular name, and claiming 
as many virtues as the far-famed balm of Gilead compounded by 
Dr. Solomon and his successors. One of these self-styled doctors, 
who belong to the scattered remnant of the unconverted tribes of 
Israel, being in ^ad health, applied to a regular practitioner for 
advice. " Why don’t you take your own balsam ?” asked the 
Christian .for such was the medical man “calledin.” “ Because," 
the candid patient replied, “ it will do me no good. Our balsam 
is made for eale. They who have faith in its virtues will purchase 
it; and the benefit they derive will be proportionate to such faith. 
A$ I have none, the balsam will not relieve me, and 1 have there¬ 
fore recourse to your professional skill." 

Why quackery should have grown to such a goodly tree in 
England, is matter of interesting inquiry and research. Are we 
more credulous than our neighbours, or is quackery a plant of 
indigenous growth in our soil ? 

In ages long gone by, when the house-leech was barber, surgeon, 
apothecary, and physician, and high-born dames were cunning in 
the healing art—-when ignorance and superstition paraded arm-in¬ 
arm, as the joint guides of civilised man,—medical science con¬ 
sisted as much in charms aud ceremonies as in the use, or, 
according to the technical term employed at present, in the exhi¬ 
bition of medicines and the application of medicaments.* This 
was the case throughout Europe; it is still so in many parts of 
England, among the ignorant rustics, iu spite of the village 
apothecary, and is one of the consequences of the absence of edu¬ 
cation and useful knowledge. 

In ages more recently past, even since the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, the practice of medicine has scarcely been 
more ratioual. The Greek physicians of antiquity were to many 
the sole oracles of modern practice. The pretended science of 
alchemy was likewise connected with that of medicine, and the 
latter frequently wrapped up in as much mystery as the former. 
As the fermentation of human intellect forced men’s minds to 
work, many vain theories were invented, and many books written 
by physicians whose names have descended to the generations 
which have followed them, because their theories, though far from 
perfect and in many instances founded on error, have nevertheless 
served as pioneers to clear a road for the discovery of the truth. 
During the period to which we trefer, embracing the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the beginning of the nineteenth, the 
practice of medicine was a pursuit of systems, rather than an 
application of the discovered principles of pathology to idiosyn¬ 
cratic oases. The consequence wqp frequent failure. Many a life, 
during this period, has been taken by the doctor, and not by the 
disease; many a bereavement has followed the physician’s 
attendance, which would not have occurred had nature been left to 
her own resources and exertions. Is it a subject for gaping 
wonder, then, that quacks should have sprung up and undertaken 
to repair the blunders of the regular practitioners ; or that Aiany of 
these latter should themselves have becope quacks; or that nos¬ 
trums for particular diseases, and pretended universal specifics, 
should have been the consequence, and have been eagerly purchased 
by sufferers who had tried the physician’s golden knowledge, and 
found it nothing but base metal f 

Snch indeed was the state of medical science throughout 
Europe; and the ludicrous pictures of the professors of the healing 
art drawn by Le Sage and other satirical writers are scarcely cari¬ 
catures. But when, at length, chemical science arose 1 in its infaqf 
purity, and shook off the tinsel trappings with which its half-insdne 
mother, Alchemy, had bedizened it, the nostrums and secret uni¬ 
versal specifics of quackery were submitted to the teat of experi¬ 
ment and found wanting; 1st, because they possessed no chemiosl 
properties to produce the effects ascribed to them ; 2dly, because, 
since diseases of different natures often proceed from opposite 
causes, the remedy which would cure the one would aggravate the 
other. We will practically illustrate this latter point i the other 
requires no illustration* 

Da Broussaia states irritation to be the cause of all general and 
organic disease, howevef ' produced. He further alleges that there 
are two kinds of irritation, the sanguineous and the nervous. 

* The word " medicine” [Fr. mtdtcinc] signifies a remedy taken into the 
stomach i the word medicament” expresses a topical application. 


The former originatea from an excesa of the principle of life, in 
which the germ of disease engenders inflammation. All inflam¬ 
matory diseases, therefore, are effects of sanguineous irritation and 
must be combated by depletion. Nervoua ir itation, on the other 
hand, owei ita origin to a deficiency in the principle of life j and 
the fever or irritation arising from any of the diseases belonging to 
its class, requires strengthening and stimulating medicines. Now, 
sanguineous irritation may be immediately succeeded by nervous, 
or this latter by sanguineous, in*the same patient; and the symp¬ 
toms of both kinds of irritation bear sometimes so strong a resem¬ 
blance to each other, that to distinguish them is a very nice test of 
pathological knowledge. Yet the necessity of not mistaking the 
one for the other is so great that, if depletion were applied to ner¬ 
voua irritation or stimulants to sanguineous irritation, loss of life 
would be the consequence. 

Medical men are fond of trite sayings and maxims, as well as of 
systems ; they delight to dazzle the understanding of uncultivated 
minds. The adage which for ages past has bran the “open 
sesame" of medical practice, is eontraria contrariis curantur ;* 
but Dr. Hahnemann has lately started forth with a fresh adage, 
upon which he founds one of the most absurd systems which it 
ever entered the feeble imagination of man to conceive—that of 
homoeopathy. This new maxim is the exact opposite of the 
former: it is timilia timitibui curantur.f As men dearly lure u 
paradox, especially when it floats upon novelty. Dr. Hahnemann's 
saying has spread, dragging along with his system. A race of 
homoeopathic practitioners have rapidly sprung up, because it 
requires but comparatively little previous study and training for the 
exhibition^!) of br. Hahnemann's infinitesimal doses of medicine, 
pathology being the loadstar of his system, and as much clouded 
from the sight of his followers as it is from the sight of very many 
practitioners who pursue the old system. Anatomy, physiology, 
and chemistry, cannot be necessary to the homoeopathist, because 
when lie has ascertained the disease of the patient, lie has only to 
turn to the good Dr. Hahnemann's tables, ascertain what drug will 
communicate the same disease, and give his drug to his patient in 
the minute doses peculiar to the system he follows. The result 
will, or will not, be a “similar cured by a similar," that is to say, 
a disease cured by the agent that would produce it in a healthy 
person. According to thU system, the best cure for the bite of a 
viper would be to let the reptile bite you again ; the best remedy 
for hydrophobia from the bite of a mad dog, that of being again 
bitten by a rabid animal. 

True melical science despises all sayings and maxims such as wo 
have mentioned. It cures disease by first ascertaining its cause, 
which requires joint pathological, anatomical, and physiological 
knowledge, and then removing that cause by an application of such 
knowledge under the guidance of chemical science. There are 
many further requisites for a good physician, who should possess 
a general knowledge of the philosophy of matter. Trite sayings 
and maxims quoted in a dead language constitute, however, a part 
of that professional quackery which clothes ignorance in the garb 
of learning to impose upon the uninstructed. This description of 
quackery exists more especially among the praclitioners of thirty 
or forty years’ standing, but is rejected by those who have con¬ 
stantly elevated their practice to a level with the successive disco¬ 
veries that hove been made since they began to exereise their pro¬ 
fession. Comparatively few of our medical men hare dona this, 
but among that few we have some of the most distinguished names 
in Europe. 

Though, in most countries on the Continent, the light of che¬ 
mistry has dissipated the illusions attached to the action of a great, 
variety of pharmaceutical preparations, and'the most simple medi¬ 
cines are used to combat disease concurrently with the other 
means indicated by science, the art of healing is still associated, in 
England, with the fancied necessity of swallowing nauseous drugs in 
great quantities^: In country places, besides the variouy nostrums 
compounded from simplest often assisted by a charm, and their 
preparation kept secret by those who have received them as a secret 

• Contraries oroourod by contraries... . 

| Similars aru cured by similars. " 

. } It will scarcely be omitted that, hi a work on pharmaceutics, published 
In 1881, the following remedies are to bo found. We have selected them from 
a great number of the same description. 

Human skull. Cranium homfntt. The powder, in doses of a drasltm, 
need In epilepsy: those which have been long buried art to be preferred. 

Human blood, gunfuii honinlt. Anti-epileptic, dried, hslf a drachm In 
water every morning. * 

Pumas. Catetti. £lve puppies ipllt and applied while warm, have been 
employed at poultices to draw cut venom from sores or bolls. 
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The king hu matched the goblet, end hu dashed it in the sea,— 

" Fetch me that bcNri once more,” he cried, “ and thou ahalt be 
to me 

The first among my belted lcnighta—ey, more 1 aa wedded wife, 
Tbia very night, ahalt her embrace, who pleads to aave thy lifel " 

It kindles in hia inmost soul, it lightens from hia eye; 

He sees her blush, that lovely one; he hears her wistful sigh; 

He marks her cheek fade deadly pole; she sinks I The youth is 
gone I 

In death or life, f that costly prise must soon be lost or won. 

They hear the thund’ring ocean-surge, they note its backward 
sweep; 

And fair young eyes, bedimmed with tears, look out o’er that lorn 
deep: 

They come, they come, the lone sea-waves, they swell and they 
subside, 

But no see-wave brings back the youth, to claim his ling'ring 
bride I 

FAITH IN ASTRONOMY. 

Ws believe everything that the astronomers agree to tell us. 
We could not run a mile in a minute, to win a wager of a thou¬ 
sand guineas; but we believe that this huge globe on which we 
dwell is trundling along at the rate of nineteen miles in a second. 
Forty mites an hour is to us a startling velocity ; but we believe 
that light travels at the rate of 192,000 miles in the time occupied 
by a single snap of our fingers. We have a natural propensity to 
think that, when a boy throws a ball, it falls again of its own 
accord; but we believe that, but for the mysterious power of gravi¬ 
tation, it would travel on through space to all eternity. We ean, 
at times, distinguish with difficulty the person of a friend, sepa¬ 
rated from us by tho narrow interval of a street; but we believe 
that astronomers can sweep at pleasure over our “ Milky Way,” 
resolve it into combinations of million suns, with ten thousand 
times ten thousand worlds, and we furthermore believe that, on 
the very extremity of penetrable space, they can discern a double 
of our “ Milky Way,” an infinite duplicate of the infinite—space 
that is to us eternal, met, on its confines, by eternal space. We 
lore repose, and bate to be disturbed; but we believe that not 
only the earth, and moon, and planets trundle, but that the solar 
system is trundling—yea, that the stars which we call fixed are not 
fixed at all, but that the whole host of heaven is on the move, and 
that a star which is distant from us four hundred and twelve 
thousand times the distance of the sun, that is, 412,000 times 
95,000,000 of miles, has been ascertained to be' flying through 
illimitable space at the annual rate of ninely.Jive million/ of 
millions of miles. We have always thought ourselves something 
more than nobody, and not much below tbe average height of the 
human race, but we believe—snd this is the hardest belief of all 
—that our aise, in proportion to the coqgiarative speck of a globe 
on which we live, is as if we were an animalcule so small, that 
between three and four millions might be drawn up, rank and file, 
in the space of an inoh. 

Therefore, believing as we do, it was with some spurning feeling 
of contempt that we read the other day an intimation from a 
gentleman, informing the public that he was prepared to lecture 
on astronomy, on the principle of the earth being'-at rest} a,nd 
offering Ms services to mechanics’ institutions and seientifle asso¬ 
ciations. What 1 said we, does this feeble body think thfit he 
can pull an “ enlightened ” public back two centuries and a half? 

* —a dwarf holding up his finger to wrqptle with the giants vfho' 
have sealed the heavens! So we set him down sj an English 
edition of a droll Irish fisherman, commemorated by Mr. Lover, 
in one of his humorous stories. This honest man was some¬ 
what bemased by the. information that the world was round, yet 
were* not his reasoning faculties overwhelmed. “ Round, is it ? ” 
said he | “it ia hard enfrhgh to go down hill by land, but it must 
be the 1 dickens' to go down hill by water 1 ” He came to the 
conclusion that any mat) who attempted it must “ go sli4dherin 
away entirely.” * 


But we could nut get over the offer of the Worthy gentleman to 
prove that the earth is at rest. It disturbed our faith. We 
looked up, and the heavens seemed the same aa when David sang 
of the sun going forth like a bridegroom out of Ms chamber, and 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race. England is still where it 
it was when Julias Ceeiar landed ou her shores—the Thames 
■till runs, ( * 

“ Though (loop, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full." 

When we were an nroMn, the Great Bear end the polar star 
shone brightly over our head, and we have watched with keen 
interest the apparent motion of the constellation ;—now that we 
have reached the age of manhood, and at a distance of some 
hundred miles from the scenes of childhood, there they are still, 
sparkling brightly over head, though we have already lost the 
enthusiasm of youth, and have become cold, dull, sluggish, selfish, 
and stupid, even in middle age. As we mused, scepticism became 
stronger; we felt inclined to deny that the earth moved at all; 
and shouted aloud, “ Since the fathors fell asleep, all things con¬ 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation! ” 

Now came there a deep-thinking and honest-minded man still 
more to stagger our faith. William Godwin, the author of 
“ Caleb Williams,” “ Political Justice," Ac., thus writes, in a 
work called 11 Thoughts on Man,” published in 1831:—“ It can 
scarcely be imputed to me as profane, if 1 venture to put down a 
few sceptical doubts on the science of astronomy. AH Branches 
of knowledge are to bo considered as fair subjects of inquiry ; and 
be that has never doubted may be said, in tbe Mghest and strictest 

sense of the word, never to have believed. It gives us a 

mighty and sublime idea of the nature of man, to think with what 
composure and confidence a succession of persons of the greatest 
genius havo launched themselves in illimitable space; with what 
invincible industry they have proceeded, wasting the midnight oil, 
racking their faculties, and almost wearing their organs to dust, 
in measuring the distance of Sirius and other fixed stars, the 
velocity of light, and ‘ the myriads of intelligent beings, formed 
for endless progression in perfection and felicity,’ that people the 
numberless worlds of which they discourse. The illustrious 
names of Copernicus, Galileo, Gassendi, Kepler, Halley, and 
Newton, impress us with awe ; and if the astronomy they have 
opened before us is a romance, it is at least a romance more 
seriously snd perseveringly handled than any other in the annals 
of literature. A vulgar and a plain man would unavoidably ask 
the astronomers, * How came you so familiarly acquainted with 
the magnitude and qualities of the heavenly bodies, a great 
portion of which, by your own accouut, are millions of millions of 
miles removed from us ? ’ But, I believe, it is not the fashion 
of the present day to start so rnde a question. I have just turned 
over an article on astronomy, consisting of one hundred and thirty- 
three very closely printed quarto pages, and in no corner of this 
article is any evidence so much as hinted at. Ia it not enough ? 
Newton and his compeers have said ill" 

Is it simply because 11 Newton and his compeers have said it,” 
that we believe in the wonders of sstroivuny ? Surely we haw 
something more to rest upon than that! A voice said, “ Step 
down stairs—examine your foundations.” We believe—where¬ 
fore do we believe? Sneer not at a man who questions esta¬ 
blished truths. He may question, because of incapacity to com¬ 
prehend. He may cavil, tieeause conceit urges Mm to cavil. He 
may doubt, cud, in doubting, be driven beyond Ms depth in the 
waters of doubt. But wherefore do you believe? Great is the 
troth, and it will prevail, now or heteafter—it ean afford to smile, 

> but not to soeer—wherefore do you believe ? To os a point is a 
point, if it be a point. A straight line is a straight line, if it be 
a straight line. A triaoglftjor a circle is a triangle or a circle, if 
it be a triangle or a circle. We know nothing of mathematics s 
for, though we crossed the pens asinorum, , the asses’ bridge, we 
stuck frst' on the 1 other side. Wherefore do you believe! Wc 
believe—but hold, let us«all a lawyer to our assistance, one of 
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the aeuteat men rof the present day: here ia hi* “ opinion,” 
without a fee 

“In the mathematical and phyaical aciencei, and in the art* 
which are founded u|on them, we may commonly truit the eon* 
elusions which we take upon authority. For the adepts in these 
sciences and arts mostly agree in their results, and lie under no 
temptation to cheat the ignorant with error. 1 firmly believe, for 
example, that the earth moves round the sun, though I know not 
a tittle of the evidence from which the conclusion is inferred. 
And my belief is perfectly ratiohal, though it rests upon mere 
authority | for there is nothing in the alleged fact contrary to my 
experience of natuy: whilst all who have scrutinised the evidence 
concur in affirming the fact, and have no conceivable motive to 
assert and diffuse the conclusion, but the liberal and beneficent 
desire of maintaining and propagating truth*.” 

We muBt qualify a sentence in the foregoing “ opinion.” Mr. 
Austen says, “ there is nothing in the alleged fact contrary to our 
experience of nature.” The revolutions of the Earth on its axis 
and in its orbit are not contrary to our reatonable experience of 
nature, but they are contrary to our visual and perceptive experi¬ 
ence. “One of the-most involved and complicated problems,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Moseley, “ ever proposed to the ingenuity of 
man, was the problem of the Heavens. A hollow concave above 
him, the whole of whose surface, go where he may, is apparently 
at the same comparatively small distanoe from him; the sun 
taking his journey across it, in a path which is 'not daily the 
same; returning day after day, through some unknown region, 
to flood again the vast canopy of the heavens with light; stars 
seen in thousands at night, on this vast canopy, moving with one 
common motion slowly across it, between night-fall and day. 
break; this host of stars, different at different seasons of the 
year, but the tame at the same season, preserving, in the general 
alteration of their position, their relative distances, except six of 
them, which wander about among the rest with a most devious 
motion, and are therefore called planets ; the moon, too, moving 
with the common daily motion of the rest of the host of heaven; 
but, besides, revolving completely through it every month i winter, 
spring, summer, and autumn, connecting themselves somehow 
with the variations of the daily path of the sun, and returning, 
year after year, at their appointed seasons; and eclipses of the 
sun and moon, dependent by some inscrutable relation upon rela¬ 
tive positions of the sun and moon:—all these things requiring, 
as they must have done, and did, a great length of time, and 
much and patient observation to diecover, constitute in their 
aggregate a relation of phenomena which as far surpasses every 
other offered to us in nature in its complication, and the vastness 
and dignity of the truths which it embraces, as in the simplicity 
of the scheme into which it resolves itself.” Well, therefore, 
may it be added, that “ the process of reasoning by which the 
complicated apparent motions of the sun, moon, and planets, aye 
made to resolve themselves into their few real and elementary 
motions, is one of the highest and most successful efforts that lifts 
ever been made by the intellect of man f.” 

We come now to our grounds of faith. We believe in astro* 
■miners, because of theis prophetio power , They affirm that, by 
laborious observation and calculation, they know accurately the 
roads which certain heavenly bodies travel, and also the rate at 
which they travel, and can therefore predict certain events yean 
before they happen. And this prophetic power is pot a mesa 
empty sign, a thing of no aeoount, beyond it* serving as a seal of 
the truth of. their testimony, but, like a miracle of healing, is 
fruitful to man. " The detarmjpatlon of the longitude and lati¬ 
tude by astronomical observatffin ia the greet problem of mautteal 
astronomy; and with such acouracy Is this problem now wired, 
that ships are frequently months at sea without fight of laud, and 
yet is their course steered continually^ and almost without wan¬ 
dering, to some little speck of land, of whioh they aee nothing 

* Austen’s Province*)? Jurisprudence Determined*. 

t lectures dh Astronomy, by tho Bor. H. Moseley? London* ISS 9 . 


until they ere within a mile or two of it, but towards which, for 
thousands of miles, their voyage has been directed through the 
pathless wilderness of waters.” 

We believe iu astronomers, because they appeal to our common 
sense—that is, to our sense of the fitness and propriety of things. 
At first sight, it does appear somewhat bold for aoroatura w 
small as man, in relation to the bulk of the globe, to affirm that 
be has weighed and measured s floating mass nearly 25,000 miles 
in girth, and 8000 miles ia diameter, and to lay down that ” it 
does not occupy continually the same positiouein the centre of 
the sphere of the viaibla heaveoa—that its centra, end the axis 
within itself, about which its revolution takes pltee, are not at 
rest—that these are in foot moving at the rate of about nineteen 
miles in eaah second of time—that this motion is not directly 
forward in space, bat continually round in a ourve which returns 
into itself, and which Is very nearly a circle, whose radius ia 
95,000,000 of miles—and that nevertheless this enormous circle 
of the earth’s revolution is itself as nothing in its dimensions, 
compared with the dimensions of the great sphere of the visible 
heavens.” On the first mention of it, one might be excused 
exclaiming, with Godwin, “ Certainly the astronomers are a very 
fortunate and privileged race of men, who talk to ua in this 
oracular way of ‘ the unseen things of God from the creation of 
the world,’ hanging up their conclusion* upon invisible hooks, 
while the rest of mankind sit listening gravely to their responses, 
and unreservedly acknowledging that their science is the most 
sublime, the most interesting, and the moat useful, of all the 
sciences cultivated by mau.” But than, If we refine to believe 
what the astronomers tell ns, they have a right to call upon ua for 
some explanations. If the earth ii not a sphere, how is it that 
we never arrive at some termination or boundary, but, go where 
wo may, have still the heavens concave above ua, aed a horlson 
where aky and earth appear to touch ? Or how can e vessel sail 
out south-west to Cape Horn, go north-west to Van Diemen's 
Land, or New Holland, and then, proceeding to the East India*, 
return home by the Cape of Good Hope? Ships have sailed in 
every direction over the earth's surface, and can find no termina¬ 
tion —do limit—no spot where the aky and earth touob, and 
obstruct all further progress. Then, If the earth be a sphere, it 
must rest upon nothing. We hjve gone round it—how could 
we do so, if it rested on anything ? But granted that the earth is 
a sphere, and rests on nothing, how do we prove that it moos* f 
Something moves, that is very certain. Either the sun files over 
our heads by day, and the stars shy night, or our globe files, end 
its motion deoeives our sight, just as trees, banka, and houses, 
appear to fly past, when we are carried smoothly end rapidly 
along. The popular arguments for the motion of the earth are, 
however, all derived from circumstantial or probable evideDM, 
or proof. There is direct evidence of the motion of the earth in 
the aberration of light, discovered by Bradley, one of the greatest 
of astronomers : but it requires mathematical science to under¬ 
stand it. However, the popular arguments are of a very satis¬ 
factory nature, and may be understood by a child. It is just to 
choose between two hypotheses—either to believe in the revolu¬ 
tion of the whole host of heaven round our earth, or the double 
revolution of our earth on its axis, and in its orbit ( sad so 
siifple, so effective, so grand, is the latter, that it commend* 
its ell to the understanding of every school-boy who hears, for tttft 
first Ame, a lecture on astronomy. 

Our present space is exhausted, but we may, after this intro- 
dudtory paper, enter upon the vast end deeply interesting subject 
in future numbers. 

meassiTY or istMoinVATiox. 

It was said, with truth, by Charles the Twelfth, of Swedes, that he who 
was Ignorant of the arithmetical art wse but Aot/Awm. With how much 
greater force may a similar expression be applied jo Mm who esrrlee to his 
grave the neglected and unprofitable seed* of Mnltles, Which It depot)lied 
on himself to have reared to maturity, and of which tho finite bring aecee- 
■ions to human happiness—more precious than all tho gra t tfioallo ns Which 
pgwer or wealth can command 1 —DugatA Stewart * 
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WHY CHURCHES ARB NOT AlWAYB BUILT HUB EAST 
•” AND WEST. 

One end of every ohuroh doth point to ouch pi nee where the tun did rise 
nt the time of the foundation thereof waa laid, which la the reaaon why nil 
churches do not directly point to the east. For If the foundation wns laid 
In June, It pointed to the north-east, where the sun rides at that time of the 
year; If It was laid in tho spring or autumn It was directed full east; and 
If in winter, south-east; and by the standing of these churcho* it is known 
at what time of tho year the foundations nt them wore laid.—Chimney's 
Hertfordshire. • 

A TAME WOLF* 

By way of enlivening tho description of the structure of nnlmals, he 
(M. de Candolle, Leotureron Natural History nt Genova,) Introduced many 
Intereating partloulars respecting what he called lenr morale, or thelrnatural 
dispositions, and the changes they underwent when under the dominion of 
man. Among other Instances of tho affection which wolves had sometimes 
shown to their masters, he mentioned one whleh took place In the vicinity 

of Geneva, A lady, Madame M-, had a tame wolf which seemed to have 

as much attachment to Its mistress as a spaniel. She had occasion to leave 
home for some weeks: the wolf evinced the greatest distress after her depar¬ 
ture, and at first refused fond. During the whole tlmo she wns absent, he 
remained much dejected; on her return, as soon as the animal hoard her 
footsteps, he bounded Into tho room In an ecstasy of delight; springing up, 
he plaoed one paw on each of her shoulders, but the next moment he fell 
backwards and Instantly expired.— BakcieelFs Travels in Iks Tamtam, 4c. 

IDLENESS. 

Thera Is no greater cause of molanclioiy tlinn Idleness; no batter cure than 
business, ss Bhssls holds; and hawbnlt to be busied In toys Is to small pur¬ 
pose; yet hear that divine Seneca,—" Better do to no end than do nothing." 
—Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

ANECDOTE OF BARRY THE- PAINTER. 

While Barry waa a young man, residing at Dublin, an incident occurred 
whloh strikingly Illustrates theeharaetcr of tho man. lie was brought Into 
contact with some young persons of dissipated habits, who on several occa¬ 
sions enticed him to form one of their tavern parties. As he was returning 
home late at plght from ono of these uarousals, ho was struck by n sudden 
conviction of the folly of the course ho wss pursuing. In thus wasting tho 
time which might so much -<nre properly bo employed in laying the foun¬ 
dation of his future respoon "Ity and independence. Diffident perhaps of 
bis own power of foregoing tie: gratifications which he had the means of 
purohosing, and certain tho' she most effectual preventive would bo to rid 
himself of the means at once, -he took all bis money, which was probably 
at that time no great sum, and throw It Into tho LlfTey, ana nfterwanlsshut 
himself up with great perse vorsnoo to his professional studies —life of Barry. 

STRANGE MODE OF CURING A VICIOUS HORSE. 

I have seen vicious horsas In Egypt cured of the habit of biting, by 
presenting to them, while In the set of doing so, a leg of mutton Just taken 
from the fire: the pain which a horse feels in biting through the hot meat, 
causes it, after a few lessons, to abandon the vicious habit,— Barckhardt, 

CONFOUNDING THE NATIVES. 

'■ I perceived tho fires of tho nativos at no great distance from our oamp, 
and Dawkins went forward, with si tomahawk and a small loaf. IIo soon 
came upon a tribe of about thirty men, women, and children, seated by tho 
ponds, with half a kangaroo and some cray-flsh cooked before them, and 
also a large vessel of hark containing water. Now Dawkins must have been, 
in appearance, so different to nil tho ideas these poor people hud of their 
fcilow-men, that on the first sight of such tin apparition it was not surprising 
that they, after a moment's stare, precipitately took to the pond, floundering 
through It, some up to the neck, to the opposite bank, lie was a tall spare 
figure, In a close white dress, surmounted a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
the toutonsanhle somewhat resembling a mushroom; and theso dwellers by 
the waters might well have believed, from his silent and unceremonious 
Intrusion, that ho had risen from the earth In the same manner. The 
curiosity of the natives, who had vanished as fast as they could, at length 
overcame their terrors so far as to Induce them to peep from behind tho trees 
at their mysterious visitor, who, not In the Issst disconcerted, made himself 
at home at the fires, and on seeing them on the other side, began bib usual 
speech, « What for yon Jerran budgery white fellow r * Why are you afraid 
of a white man?* ITo next drew forth hls HtUo loaf, endeavouring faox- 
Jlsln Ita meaning and use by eating It, and then began tochop a tree by way 
of ehowlng off the tomahawk; but tbe possession of a peculiar food of hls 
own only astounded them tho more, Hls last experiment was attended with 
no better effect; far when he sat down by tholr lire, byway of being frigidly, 
and began to taste tbetr kangaroo, they set np a shout which Induced 
Dawkins to make hls exit with the same sllout celerity, whloh no doubt 
rendered hls ddbut so outrageously opposed to their Ideas of etiquette, whleh 
imperatively required that loud • cooyt' should have announced his apprnoeh 
before ho came within a mile of their fires. Dawkins had been cautioned 
as to tho necessity for fills, but he was an old tor, and Jack likes hls own 
wajr Of proceeding on shore; besides. In this easa Dawkins came unawares 
upon them, according to hls own account, audit was only by subsequent 
experience that we learnt the danger of thus approaching tho aboriginal 
inhabitants; some of these carried spears on their shoulders, or trailing in 
their hands, and tho natives ora never more likely to use auoh weapons tlum 
when under the Impulse of sudden terror.”— Major Mitchell's Australia. 


r USEFULNESS. f 

IIow barren a tree Is he that Uvea, and spreads, and cumbers the ground, 
yet leaves not one seed, nor one good work to generate after him. 1 know 
all cunnot leave alike, yet all may leave someth Ufl, answering tholr pro¬ 
portion, their kinds.—Owen Feltham. 

CHARACTERISTIC TRAIT OF BOSWELL. 

" On the road to Bath It occurring to me that it might bo useful for me to 
be early in seeing Sir W. Young, who Is Just come from tho West Indies, and 
that he was not a quarter of a mile*out of the road, I drovo to hla house, 
Hiintcrcombe, and staid all night. Tho visit did not turn out to answer nny 
good purpose. Boswell there, a great enemy of tho Abolition—said that he 
was at Kimhor's trial, and gloried In It Sir William read a letter from U. 
to hls father—some wit, hnt affuotod, and full of levity and evil; written In 
1773, when he wns near sixty, alas I Bozxy talked of Vohnsnn, tea. Sat np 
too late. Sir William' very friendly—talked of Slavs Trade, and mentioned 
hnvlng found a great number of children without relations on board several 
ships he visited, who from Iroulry appeared to have been kidnapped.— 
Wednestlay. Had some serious talk with Bouy, whn admitted the depravity 
of human nature, I<a»t night he expressed bis disbelief of eternal punish¬ 
ment. He asked Sir W. to take his boy home, and walked off Into the West 
of England with tho ' Spirit of Atlions' under hls arm, and two shirts and a 
nightcap In hls pocket, sans servant."— Wilber/orcc't Diary. 

THE MUSIC OF HUMANITY. 

Tho rudest and the most advanced nations abound In songs. They are 
heard under tho plantain throughout Africa, as In the streetsnf Paris. The 
boatmen on tho Nile, and the children of Cairo on their way to school, cheer 
the time with chants; as do the Gormans In their vineyards, and in the 
leisure hours of tho university. The Negro - tags of whut hosecaand feels,— 
tho storm coming over the woods, the smile of hls wife, and the coolness of 
the drink she gives hint. The Frenchman dngs the woes uf the state 
prisoner, and the shrewd self-cantlonings of the citizens. The Songs of the 
Egyptian are amatory, and of tho German varied as the accomplishments of 
tho nation,—hut In their morel tone earnest and pure. The more this mode 
of expression Is looked into, the more serviceable It will bo found to the tra¬ 
veller's puriioaes of observation.— Miss Martinet! u. 

OLD AND NEW TIMES. 

An inhabitant of Ilorsham, in Sussex, now living, remembers, when a 
boy, to have heard from a person whose father carried on the business of a 
butcher In that town, that In hls time the only means of reaching the me¬ 
tropolis was either by going on foot nr riding on horseback, tho lattei of 
which undertakings was not preetlcablo at all periods of the year, nor In 
every state of tho weather—that tho roads were not at any time In such a 
condition as to admit of sheep or cattle being driven upon them to the 
London markets, and that, for this reason, the formers were prevented 
sending thither the produce of their land, the immediate neighbourhood 
being, in fact, their only markot. Under these circumstances, a quarter of 
a fat ox was commonly sold for about IS/., and tlio price of mutton through¬ 
out tho year wns only five farthings the pound. Horsham Is 36 miles fiom 
London, and the journey between the two places now occupies less than four 
hours; more than thirty stnge-couohes travelling at this rate passthrough 
Horsham every day, on their way from and to tbe metropolis. In addition to 
numerous private carriages and post-chaises; tho traffic of goods—principally 
coal and agricultural produce—carried on In the district of which Horsham 
Is the centre, exceeds 40,060 tons a-ycar, besides which, the road is con¬ 
stantly covered with droves of eattlo and flocks of sheep.-- Porter's Progress 
Of the Bation. 

THE MOST UNHAPPY. 

Cosrees, king of Persia, In conversation with two philosophers and hls 
vlaler, asked,—*' Wliat situation of man Is moat to be deplored ?” Ono of 
the philosophers maintained, that It was old age accompanied with extrema 
poverty; the othar, that It was to have the body oppressed by infirmities, 
the mind worn out, and the heart broken by a series of misfortunes. •' I 
know a condition more to be pitied," said the Vlaler, “ and It Is that of him 
who has passed through life without doing good; and who, unexpectedly 
surprised by death. Is sent to appear before the tribunal of the Sovereign 
Inigo,"—Miscellany of Eastern learning. » 

CURIOUS CLOCK. 

The mout curious thing In the cathedral of Lubeck Is a clock of singular 
construction, and very high antiquity. It Is calculated to answer astrono¬ 
mical purposes, representing the places of tho sun and moon in the ecliptic, 
the moon's age, a perpetual almanack, and many other contrivance#. The 
clock, na an Inscription acts forth, was ploead In the church upon 
Candlemas-day in 140&. Over tho face of It appears on image of our Saviour, 
and on,either side of the image are/oldlng-doon, so constructed as to fly 
open everyday when the eloek’strikes tfiolvo. At this hour, a set of figures 
representing tho twelve apostles oome out from the door on the left hand of 
the Imige, and pose by In review before It, each figure making Its obeimnoe 
by bowing as it passes that of our Saviour, and afterwards entering tho door 
on the right hand. When (jia procession terminates, the doors atom— 
Clarke's Travels in Scandinavia. 
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BOUNbERS. 

One of the moat widely diffused of ell the varieties .or species 
of the genus homo, is that of the Bouncxhs. The Dictionary 
definition of a bouncer is— 11 a boaster, a bully, an empty threat- 
eucr— a liar." This corresponds, in some measure, with the 
popular notion of a bouncer; and accordingly, in vulgar and cant 
phrase, “ to bounce” is simply “to lie.” But such a definition 
only takes cognisance of the lowest and coarsest kind of bouncers, 
and leaves out of consideration a large and finely diversified 
family, which, like that of the antelopes, is composed of an almost 
endless and oftentimes graceful variety. This family occupy that 
great space in the kingdom of imagination which lies between 
aerial castle-building and broad, glaring, naked, vulgar falsehood. 
The castle-builder is quite an ethereal creature; he imposes on 
uobody but himself; like Alexander Selkirk, he can look round, 
and say, “I am monarch of all I survey.” Not so the bouncer. 
He is the connecting link between the real and unreal worlds, and 
could not live in solitude. He walks to and fro between imagina¬ 
tion and fact, and acts as a sort' of«man-milliner to truth j he 
cannot understand that beauty when unadorned is adorned the 
most, but is busily employed all day long in clothing the naked 
and gilding gold. He is a gold-beater also, and a wire-drawer; 
manufactures a large quantity of Britannia-metal; and can often 
make 

11 auld claes look amalst as weel's the new." 

When Wordsworth exclaimed—“ Ofi, mftfcr are the poets that 
are sown by nature,” he doubtless was alluding to the bouncers. 
Poetry is simply real or common life, elevated, adorned, magni¬ 
fied ; and to do this is the peculiar vocation of the bouncers. Their 
motto is the same as that of the poets— 

“ Unless above himself ho can 
Ereot himself, how poor a thing is man!’’ 

Therefore, feeling the dignity of their calling, they devote them¬ 
selves to it; the most trifling action of life—that is, of their own 
lives—becomes hallowed in their hands, or rather mouths; they 
glorify humanity! We speak not now of the vulgar tribe of 
bouncers, who are satisfied with silver spangle and coarse embroi¬ 
dery—dull-minded tabbies, who can rise no higher than barouche 
friends, rich uncles and aunts, medical man keeping his own 
carriage, gold watches, fine dresses, &c. No, it is of the higher 
* class of bouncers thatare speak—fine geniuses, who can “ create a 
soul under the ribs of death,” and have a near affinity of relation¬ 
ship to the pure serial castle-builder. They scom^to let their 
human nature sink into a men literal matter-of-factiim. Oh! 
with what unction one of them will tell yon that he was part of a 
deputation to meet the prime minister or the chancellor of the 
exchequer; or that he is going to make a speech at a public 
dinner; or bad the honoursof a call from the Bishop pf London. 
A glow is diffused over his face—hie voice is softened down into.a 
rich mixture of humility and pride—the bouncer feels himself 
indoed S man 1 « 

There is a gnat variety of the bouncers. Then are rattling 
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bouncers, grave bouncers, stupid bouncers, motive-wanting 
bouncers, and bouncers on purpose. The trad* boonckr is tho 
most common of them all, and is as widely-diffhsed as the gny 
rat. Buying and selling an equivalent expnaaions for the exist¬ 
ence of human beings, and therefore the trade-bouncer it as 
universal as humanity Itself. Solomon appears to have been 
aware of the existence of “ bolls " and " bears ” in his time; the 
one trying to toss up, and the ether to trample down. “ It ia 
naught, it is naught, saith tire buyer, but when he goeth hia way, 
then he boasteth.” To be aure he doeahe has made a good 
bargain by depredating the quality, and than he braga of it. No 
wonder, therefore, that it is difficult to make a bargain .with a Jew 
old dothesman; for this trick of depredation and exaltation has 
been in the nation for two thousand years, snd appears to htva 
ran in the blood, like wooden legs. 

But we scorn to take any notice of the vulgar kind of trade- 
bonneers, whose motto is—neither cheat nor be cheated, but 
rather cheat. To this class belong Jew brokers, common-place 
impudent quacks, touters at auction-sales, and all the herd who do 
not scruple at a downright lie to earn a paltry penny. It if a 
shame to clue them with the true trade-bouncers, who would not 
lie for the mere sake of lying, and who have, moreover, a con¬ 
siderable tincture of imagination, which ia essential to genuine 
bouncing. The true trade-bouncer is quite a superior animal to 
the chesting bouncer. He has a peculiar call, which, like the cry 
of the infant ail over the world, is always pitched on the same 
note. He has also a fine nnder-tone, which he uses at times with 
considerable effect. When the trade-bouncer ia in the humour to 
use his call, you have but to him how business is getting on, 
and^rou will get a hearty stirring answer. He is either doing a 
fine stroke of business; or he does not know what hand to turn to 
next; or he got an extensive order last week, and another yester¬ 
day ; or, at the very least, he Ss getting on “ pretty fair, pretty 
fair.” But when disposed to speak in his under-tone, nothing oan 
be finer than the manner in which he uses it. In particular, if he 
suspects that you have a long-standing account at half-cock ia 
your pocket, ready to be thrust in his free, he shakes his head, 
and rans through a gamut of—“ little doing—trade very slack- 
heavy expenses—bad debts—and really will give up, and retire 
from business, unless things take a turn.” Then, as if struck by 
some sudden recollection, he exclaims—“ Bless my heart! 1 have 
an important appointment for half-past one, and it is just on the 
time—I had almost forgotten it—good morning, sir 1 ” It is 
curious, toe, to remark how the trade-bouncer can use hia call 
aftd his under-tone in the some breath. He talks of nnliagjted 
credit at the bankhaa a friend who will discount for him to any 
amount; and has several shares in a railroad, a cemetery, and a 
joint-stock bank. Bat if you venture to ask a small favour,,such 
as to cash a bill for you, the call is instantly balanced by the 
under-tone. “ Oh! really, now I am so sorry; not ten minute* 
ago a friend called in—a man, in fact, whom 1 care very little 
about,—who asked me to do a similar favour for him, nw^I gave 
him all my spare cash; besides, 1 hnf a very heavy bill to meet 
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to-morrow, and at thia particular moment happen to be rather poor 
—it ia unfortunate, but at any other time I should bo happy to 
oblige you.” If aay particular article of consumption ia under 
discusaion, the trade-bouncer ia aurc to let you know that he deals 
more extensively in it than any other person In the same locality 
with himself; but if you are a traveller, and ask him for an order, 
the under-tone ia in instant requisition. “ Singular, at this par¬ 
ticular juncture happen to have rather a larger stock than usual— 
but, if you are pasting this way in your next journey, just give 
me a look in, and I will see what I can do for you.” Or if the 
trade-bouncer ia°a traveller himself, he tells of the number of 
towns he has raced through in a week, of the budget of orders he 
has got, and the extensive connexion he has formed. But it 
would lead us beyond our present purpose to talk more at large 
about trade-bouncing. It is more than an art—it is a science, and 
is applied quite in a scientific manner, for the attainment of parti¬ 
cular ends. 

We once spent an evening, in a quiet domestic way, with a 
bouncing family. They had no reasonable pretension to be consi¬ 
dered anything more than decent, respectable folks, who were tole¬ 
rably well to do. But the father, over his bottle of sherry, talked 
at his fatigues, his anxieties, his responsibilities, and, by inference, 
of his importance;—he had just seen the lord mayor that day on 
some corporation business, and really it was a great trouble to him 
to neglect his business for matters of that kind; he was not very 
well either, and he wished to go down to Bedfordshire for a few 
days, but found he could not be spared; it was so hard that he 
could not trust his business to anybody! Then the mother had 
her story about her daughters, and their expectations, and her 
sons, and their prospects; how they were all provided for, in ease 
father died; and how they were at Hyde Park, and saw the last 
review, and were going'to Brighton in a few days. The daughters 
had a great deal of talk about balls, dresses, beaux, and bows from 
young Lord Firkin | and the sons were prodigious judges of horse¬ 
flesh, made heavy bets at Epsom and Doncaster, and were quite 
intimate with several members of parliament. Two-thirds of the 
talk was composed of pure, unsophisticated bouncing; and yet all 
the members of the family kepi each other in countenance with 
the greatest coolness in the world. A little child was introduced, 
in its night-clothes, to kiss alt round, and receive evefflng compli¬ 
ments ; and the manner in which it held its rattle in its hand 
showed that it also was a bit of a bouncer. A noise was heard at 
the door, and in rushed a blubbering boy, who ran up to his 
mother, and seemed to be making an effort to get Into a faint or a 
fit in her arms. She could only elicit, from incoherent expres¬ 
sions, that some companion had attacked and ill-used him. 

" Why did you not stand up in your own defence?” asked one of 
hit brothers. Straightway the spirit of bounce came over the 
youth. Bursting from his mother’s arms, he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
didn’t I give it to him! didn’t I give it to him, father! he’ll 
never look me in the face again—I can tell you that much 1” He 
then proceeded to relate his exploits in a style which made efen 
his bouneing family to desire him to bold his tongue. * , 

The patronising bouncer is a great bore. He is oonthmaliy 
volunteering his kind offices in your behalf; has such a large circle 
qf friends, and has such powerful influence; could put yon, at g 
day’f notice, into a snug clerkship in Downicg-street or the 
Custom House; and if you know of any poor widow who wants to 
get her son into the Blue-coat School, you have but to apply to 
him, and he will get it gone for yon. The worst of it is, that 
when you press him for a share of ail this favour and influence, it 
always happens thst hi*' tmost particular friend, the Duke of 
Wellington, is out of town; or, at that precise moment, he has 


just been using all his " interest ” to effect & certain purpose, and 
therefore it would be of no use to toy for you t' but if at any other 
time you would just point out anything in which his services 
would be of the slightest avail, you may certainly “ command” 
him, Ac. &C. &c. Ac. 

The aspiring young lady bouncer is also another bore. We have 
one at this moment in our mind’s eye; a sensible girl, intelligent, 
sharp, and decided in her general conduct. 'But though her birth 
and station do not give her the slightest warrant to enter what 
is called the fashionable world, it is astonishing how familiar she 
is with duchesses, dowagers, and countesses, end how often she 
has danced with baronets, barons, and even nwrquises and dukes. 
She is somewhat literary, too, in her tastes, and though not quite 
a blue-stocking, may be termed an accomplished amateur. In 
fact, if we are to take her testimony, she has been presented at 
Court, has been introduced at Almack’s, has a box at the Opera, 
has attended lectures at the Royal Institution, was at a private 
view of the Royal Academy exhibition, kept a stand at a fancy 
fair, next to the Marchioness of Fsirymount, and is quite one of 
the observed. Poor girl! she does not tell direct falsehoods; 
there is always a Blight foundation of truth on which her airy 
superstructures rest; but she has got such a florid taste—has 
such a fancy for the pointed style—that one cannot distinguish the 
building, owing to the profusion of ornament with which it is 
encumbered, or, as a bouncer might say, adorned. 

As a “ parallel passage” to onr fair friend, we can produce a 
handsome young man, one of the best male bouncers we know. 
He always carries a pocket telescope and a microscope, and when¬ 
ever he meets his friends he treats them to a view. Look at him 
before he opens his mouth, end you would imagine that he was 
only an ordinary mortal; but, as quick as lightning, he putB his 
microscopo to your eye, and his little finger becomes thicker than 
a man’s loins, and his buttons are magnified into huge dinner- 
plates. Like the fiendish poodle-dog that annoyed Faust, he goes 
on expanding, till you become afraid that the room won’t hold 
him- # 

“ Swelling like on elephant, 

He will make the colling scant 

and you must shake him very hard to bring him down to his 
natural size. He is quite hand-and-glove with Lord John Ibis 
and Mr. Spring That; has got an offer of an official situation, but 
does not choose to let himself be “ shelfed” so soon; for he is 
certain of obtaining more active and important employment. He 
will talk on till old age or poverty cornea over him; but nothing 
will crash his lively, vaulting, active, bouncing spirit. He will 
bounce to the very last; and we do believe that death will find it as 
hard to pin him, as to oatch a fine, springy, industrious flea. We 
know another bouncer, however, the very ditto of the one we are 
apeaking of, who has bounced to some purpose, for he has bounced 
himself into a good official situation—bat then he is an Irishman. 

Then are more than one kind of fat bcvmeers. The dapper, > 
happy-looking, sanguine, ruddy-eomplexioned bouncer, whom it 
is quite a pleasure to see; and the pale-faced flit bouncer, with a 
contemptuous scowl, and a pursy look; bis white neckcloth rolled 
in a full manner ronnd his short, thick neek, and hfs whole look 
disagreeably important. There an also several kinds of lean 
bouncer*. The tall, smart, affable man, who baa a quick eye and 
a touch of .hi* hat for everybody j slid.,the saturnine, solemn, lean 
bpuncer, whose liver ia of the nature called “ lily,” and is always 
desperately afraid that you an going to insult him. But why 
should we attempt to describe Individuals of such a varied and 
multiform specie* as the bouncers ? The cook bounce* about her 
skill in cooking, the' fine pfeces she has been- in, and the great 
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consideration thattnas always paid to her; the housemaid bounces 
about her relations, and how, once on a day, it was never thought 
that abe would bec|me a servant; nurse bounces about the in¬ 
fluence which she possesses over “ missus," and how free and 
familiarly " master ’’ treats her; the wife bounces about her hus¬ 
band, and the husband sometimes about the wife; the carpenter 
bounces about his chips, and thecompositor bounces, over his pot 
of porter, about the quantity of types he can pick up in a day; the 
advertisement collector bounces about the huge circulation of his 
periodical, and the bookseller sometimes bounces about his 
editions; the traveler is an old privileged bouncer, and the world 
is a bouncing world) for even undertakers and grave-diggers 
bounce, aud as the earth rattles on our coffins, the dead might 
almost hear the living bouncing over them. 

We cannot conclude this bouncing paper without a notice of the 
literary bouncer. He is a clever fellow ; is a good classical 
scholar; and knows German and Spanish as familiarly aa his own 
mother-tongue, besides having a slight knowledge of Russian, a 
tolerable acquaintance with Arabic, and could make a shift with 
the Sanscrit. He is fully competent to 

<• Scorch the moon by her own light; 

To take an inventory of a 
Her real estate and personal; 

To incasnro wind, and weigh the air, 

And turn n circle to a square; 

And in the braying of an ass 
Find nut the treble and the bass 
If mares neigh alto, and a cow 
In double diapason low.” 

One more “ last word;” a story, reader, but not a bounce. A 
very worthy man, a member of parliament, a gentleman, and a 
scholar, once advised us never to confess ignorance of any subject, 
especially in certain circles, or to certain parties. “ Franklin," 
said he, “ was impressively told to ‘ stoop,' as he went through 
the world, and he would miss many hahl thumps; but,” said he, 
" if you want to push your way in the world of London, bounce, 
and bounce high, or you will never be able to clear the five-barred 
gates that stand in your way!" 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OP SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

EMANUEL VON FELLENBERG. 

Emanuel Von Fellenbero, the celebrated founder of the 
institution for the improvement of education and agriculture at 
Hofwyl, in the canton of Berne in Switzerland, was born in 1771. 
His father was of the patrician rank, and a member of the govern¬ 
ment of Beruc ; hjp mother, a graud-daughtcr of the celebrated 
Admiral Van Tromp, was distinguished far her enlarged benevolence 
and sincere piety. How much have the greatc||; characters owed 
to their mothers, from the Gracchi to Napoleon I The mother of 
Fellcnberg urged upon him, by example and precept, the duty of 
relieving the unfortunate; and she awakened a spirit of patriotism 
in his young mind, by describing to him the public services of her 
grandfather in Holland, and by placing before him the history of 
his own country; and during the struggle of the Americans for 
their independence, her ardent feelings in their favour excited in 
her son a strong interest in the heroes of that unprecedented war, 
and warmed his heart in behalf of his own country. These feel¬ 
ings were confirmed by the exhortations of his father; who, 
when returned from the council, fatigued, and almost disheartened 
by the failure of efforts to promote salutary measures, would en¬ 
large upon the duties of a citizen, charging his son to live for his 
country. To these impressions of his childhood Fellcnberg 
ascribes, in a great measure, his subsequent character and des¬ 
tination. At the age of fifteen, he was placed under the instruc¬ 
tion of the celebrated blind poet, Ffcffel, at Cobnar. The first 
bias of his mind towards the subject of education was given on his 
return to Switzerland, by au address delivered by his father aa 
president of the Helvetic Society; and the intimacy of bis parents 
with Pestalozzi, whom he early learned to revere for bit genius and 
benevolence, strengthened this interest, and probably contributed 
much to give to his efforts the direction they nave taken. On his 
return to his native city, at the age of sixteen, he found the pur¬ 
suits and character of the young men of hia own age so frivolous aud 
corrupt, that he abandoned their society for his study, notwith¬ 
standing the petty persecutions to which this conduct subjected 
him. In order to improve his health, which bad been impaired by 
study, he gave up the delicacies of his father's table for very simple 
fare, and employed other means to harden his constitution, render¬ 
ing himself independent of artificial wants, and devoting to 
benevolent objects the money wasted by his companions in luxury 
and amusement. Disappointed at finding in no one a spirit con¬ 
genial with his own, respecting the object of education, he felt the 
need of some regenerating influenm on the mass of society. We 
might suppose that such a mind, enlarged, enthusiastic, and feeling 
its own powor, might have been carried away by that spirit of in¬ 
fidelity which then spread like a flood over the face of Europe. 
But, thanks to his early instructq;*, it was not so ; his owu faith 
in revelation never wavered; and so confident was he that no 


A few years since, a ship “ arrived at Liverpool, after having 
been for several weeks the sport of winds and waves. The mari¬ 
ner’s compass having been washed overboard in a storm, their 
voyage was dreary and procrastinated, much caution being neces¬ 
sary ; aud despite which, their fate, but for a fortuitous circum¬ 
stance, might have been inevitably sealed. Now, had the simple 
fact of the extreme ease with which a mariner’s needle might be 
made been known to any on hoard, the peril might have been 
avoided. A sewing-needle, or the blade of a penknife, being held' 
in an upright posture apd struck by a hammer, and subsequently 
floated by cork on water, or suspended by a thread without iron, 
would become a magnetic needle, and point north and south; or 
the end of a poker held vertically, and passed over ft* surface 
from one extreme to the other, would impart magnetism, 
which, if tne needle be of steel, would be of a permanent charac¬ 
ter.” I take this case from a Mechanics’ Mngazine publiahecLin 
America. 

Again, I read in the newspaper the other day as follows" A 
penknife, by accident, dropped into a well twenty feet deep. A J 
sunbeam from a mirror was directed to the bottom, which rendered 
the knife visible; and a magnet fastei^d to a pole brought it up.” 
And so of thousands of cases that occur daily in the mechanic's 
business; and a littlqscience comes itutar veiqi well here, though 
a man does not know any more. ^ • • , 

Timothy Ctaxtovit Hints to Mechanics. 


reflecting man could resist the evidence of Christianity, that he 
spent months of fruitless discussion in the residence of au un¬ 
believer, on the banks of the lake of Zurich, with the persuasion 
that be should convince him of his errur. For the purpose of 
acquainting himself with the state of the people of bis own 
country, he travelled tbaough Switzerland, usually on foot, with 
his knapsack on bis back, residing in the villages and farm-houses, 
mingling in the labours and occupations and partaking of the rude 
lodging and fare of the peasants and mechanics, and often extend¬ 
ing his journey to surrounding countries. In 1790, be went to the 
university of Tubingen, to complete his studies in civil law; and. 
immediately after the fall of Robespierre, in 1795, be visited Paris, 
where he attended the sessions of the committee of instruction. 
Perceiving, libwever, the storm which was impending over Switzer¬ 
land, from the schemes of the French revolutionists, bn returned 
to warn his countrymen against it, urging the sacrifice of some of 
the oppressive claims and exclusive privileges of the patricians, 
asghe only means of averting it. But his predictions were die-* 
believed, end hia warnings disregarded. 

At the approach of the French troops in 1798, be was active in 
raising and leading the men of his canton to resist them, Sot 
such efforts were vain against the disciplined force* of the enemy; 
Beme was taken, Fellenberg proscribed, agirice woe set upon bin 
held, and he was compelled to fly to Germany. He had feme 
intention of going to America, whither he*bad transmitted some 
of his property as a resource, in case of the utter ruin of affairs 
at home; but beiug recalled to Switzerland, he was soon after sent 
en a mission to Paris, to remonstrate against the oppressive and 
rapacious conduct of the agents of the French republic. In this 
aa2 _ 
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he so far succeeded as to procure the recall of one of the most 
profligate ; but, disgusted with the utter disregard of principle and 
honesty which he witnessed in public men and mensuies, he 
resigned his office. Entering into politics upon his return home, 
he was equally dissatisfied with the want of faith and public spirit 
which he found on the part of the government, and abandoning 
political life entirely, he resolved henceforth to devote himself to 
the subject of early education as the olqect of hit life, and at the 
only resource for ameliorating the state of .his own and other 
countries, and for preventing a repetition of the tremendous con¬ 
vulsions which hr had witnessed. He was appointed a member of 
the council of education at Berne; but being soon convinced that 
nothing adequate could be accomplished through the medium of 
legislative commissions, and having come into the possession of an 
ample fortune, he resolved to form on bis own estate, and on an 
independent basis, a model institution, in which it should be 
proved what education could accomplish for the benefit of humanity. 
He married, about this time, a Bernese lady, of the patrician 
family of Ischarner, who has bom him nine children, six of whom, 
as wdl os their mother, are devoted coadjutors in his plan of 
benevolence. 

The great object of Fellenberg was to elevate all classes of 
society, by fitting them better for their respective stations, and to 
render them happy and united, without destroying that order which 
Providence had appointed, and which the governments of Europe 
preserved with so much jealousy. He believed it important to 
collect in one institution the poor and the rich, each with their 
appropriate means of improvement, and thus to establish proper 
and friendly relations between them. He considered it of high 
importance to make agriculture the basis of such an institution. 
He regarded it as the employment best of all adapted to invigorate 
the body; but he also believed that, by elevating agriculture from 
a mere handicraft to an art founded upon scientific principles, and 
leading directly to the operations of the great First Cause, it would 
become a pursuit peculiarly fitted to elevate and purify the mind, 
and serve as the basis of improvement to the labouring classes, and 
to society at large. 

With these views Fellenberg purchased the estate called Hofwyl, 
selecting it on account of its situation; so insulated as to secure 
it from the influence of bad examples, yet surrounded by villages 
that would furnish labourers, and only six miles from the city of 
Berne. It was an estate of about two hundred acres, under poor 
cultivation, lying on a hill filled with springs, and bounded on 
three sides by a valley eighty feet in depth. He commenced bis 
work by draining the arable land and collecting the water into a 
streamlet; he then trenched the soil; and converted the swampy 
land into meadows, by covering it with a foot in depth of sand and 
soil from the upland, brought down partly by means of the 
streamlet, and partly by sleds raised by pulleys. He erected ex¬ 
tensive granaries to provide frr the abundant crops which he 
anticipated. All this excited ridicule among his enemies, and 
alarm and remonstrance among his friends, who left him, by his 
advice, to sustain the burden alone. By the Bystem of stall-feeding 
he obtained an abundance of manure; and his various inventions 
and unceasing exertions have been crowned by the lands of Hofwyl 
being made to yield fourfold their former produce, with an unin¬ 
termitted succession of crops. An establishment was also formed 
for the manufacture of his improved instruments of agriculture, 
which have been sent to every part of Europe; and Hofwyl has 
furnished experimental farmers to princes and noblemen, and 
directors of agricultural institutiona. 

But Fellenberg ocoupied himself in improving agriculture only 
as a means to the more important end of improving man himself; 
and the germ of a scientific institution was formed, by associating 
two or three pupils with his own sons, and employing private 
thtors at his own house. About this time Pestalozzi being obliged 
to leave his residence, Fellenberg established him as a coadjutor 
in the chateau of Buchaee, about half a mile from Hofwyl; but 
the strict order and rigid economy which Fellenberg deemed 
necessary, agreed but ill with the ardent,*but irregular benevolence 
of the good Pestalozzi; and the latter, being offered the much 
superior castle of Yverdun, he left Hofwyl, unhappily with feelings 
towards Fellenberg cooled by the necessity which the latter was 1 
under to restrain and Curb the noble flights of his early friend, 

Ifc 1807, the first bqilding was erected for the scientific institu¬ 
tion, and a school for the poor projected, which in the following 
year was carried into execution, with the assistance of a young man 
named Vehrll, the son of a schoolmaster in a neighbouring canton. 
About the same time,a school of theoretical and practical agricuh 
ture, for all classes, provided with professors of the respective 


sciences connected with it, was formed at Buch'tee, at which several 
hundred students were collected. 

In the same year Fellenberg commenced a more important part 
of hia great plan—the formation of a norm'll school, or seminary 
of teachers. This institution received great encouragement in the 
numbergif those who flocked to it to be taught, and a means was 
presented for regenerating gradually the ichoola of Switzerland ; 
but the rulers of Berne, without any appartnt motive consiatent 
with the spirit of a free government, forbade their teachers to 
attend these instructions on pain of losing their stations. Since 
that period this establishment has been connected with the agricul¬ 
tural institution only. Hofwyl had by this time become the resort 
of strangers from all quarters. Deputations vpre sent to inspect 
the establishment from several of the German princes ; the late 
King of Wurtemberg visited it in person incognito ; and a number 
of pupils of princely and noble families were sent thither for 
education. In 1814, the Emperor Alexander sent to Howfyl seven 
sons of Russian princes and noblemen, to he educated there, in 
accordance with a plan suggested by Fellenberg for the gradual 
amelioration of the Russian empire; but in a few years afterwards 
this powerful patronage was withdrawn on account of the political 
state of Europe; other foreign pupils were recalled, and of late 
about one third of them have been English, and the remainder 
Swiss. 

In succeeding years several new buildings were erected, and 
Hofwyl now comprises1, the model farm, which supplies the 
wants of its population, amounting to about three hundred persons; 
2, workshops for the fabrication and improvement of agricultural 
implements, scientific apparatus, and clothing for tbc establish¬ 
ment ; 3, a lithographic press for music ana other works; 4, a 
scientific institution, for the education of the higher classes; 5, a 
practical institution; 6, an agricultural institution; 7, a normal 
school. At the distance of six miles is the colony of Meykirch, 
consisting of eight or ten boys, who are placed oh an uncultivated 
spot, to acquire their subsistence by their own labour, receiving 
daily instruction, and aided by a small capital supplied by Fellen- 
berg. 

Thus has this excellent and indefatigable man laboured to benefit 
bis fellow-creatures. Difficulties did not deter him, nor the coolness 
of friends discourage him: he at last triumphed over all obatacles ; 
and not only has he reaped sustenance for hundreds from fields 
“ where Ceres never gained a wreath before," but he has cultivated 
the barren minds of hid'fellow-men, and laid the foundation of 
moral and intellectual worth. 

One peculiar feature in the system of education pursued st 
Hofwyl is the absence of the stimulus of rewards and distinctions; 
and complete proof is furnished in this establishment, that the 
most ardent thirst for knowledge and the most assiduous habits of 
study may be produced without resorting to the principle of 
emulation. The great aim of Fellenberg haa been to produce men, 
and not mere scholars ; bis great principle is to unite physical, 
moral, and intellectual education. The invigoration of the body 
and the preservation of the health are carefully provided for, by 
the size and airiness of the buildings, the regulations respecting 
food and sleep according to the constitutions of individuals, and 
the extensive play-grounds. The fundamental views of Pestalozzi 
are adopted in many branches, with such modifications as are 
necessary in their practical application. The utmost watchfulness 
is used in moral and religious education; and the development of 
religious feeling, under the influence of revelation, aided by the 
cultivation of the taste, and the formation of habits of constant 
industry, order, and temperance, are the objects sought to be 
attained. Another great point has beenlfully established by the 
experiments of Fellenberg—that the poor may receive a good 
practical education at anch an institution, without interfering with 
the usual hours of labour; and that if they can be retained to the 
age of twenty-one, the expense will be entirely repaid. 

vans or history. 

History, however profoundly studied, will still, perhaps, leave 
us in doubt as to the rules which>oi)ght to regulate our own con¬ 
duct, or our share in the general conduct of society, of which we 
ire members: but it will leeve us none es to the boundless indul¬ 
gence we owe to the opinions of other men. When we see that 
science is so complicated ;*tbat truth is so far removed from us, so 
shrouded from our ken; that every step in our work offers fresh 
difficulties to onr iftvestigripn, raises fresh questions for solution;— 
when we are not sjuu of aft own footing, how shall we pronounce 
sentence on those who differ from us ?— Simondi't Fall of Me 
llotnah Empire. 
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THE tOST ONE—A STARRY 'DREAM. 

On ib evenlngjOf exquisite beauty, a dreamer went forth to 
muse. The euu had juat fallen beneath the horixon, arraying 
hi* attendant clouds in purple and gold, as he retired; night and 
day wen harmoniously blending together, and the winds were 
deeping on the bbtom of ocean, except a gentle sephyr, which 
tripped with fairy foot over the dewy flowers. The moon had not 
yet risen, bat the soft radiance*wbich a thousand stars threw over 
the earth, and the delicious and refreshing dr, all combined 
together to glvu the evening a talismanic effect over the tender 
emotions of the heart. "Ah!” he exclaimed, "well do I 
remember rushing on such a night as this to yonder green knoll, 
that I might behold the twilight melting into night, and watch 
the stars stepping out into the firmament, until the heavens were 
in % glow. Oh I hours of silent peace, of serenity undisturbed, 
ye will never, never return! The freshness and the vigour of 
those feelings have passed for ever away, and 1 am a prey to 
pride, to ambition, to anxiety of mind! " He paused, as the 
moon peeped over a distant hill, and then, in an ecstacy, he 
stretched out his hands, as if in prayer to the Deity who 
" sitteth in the circle of the heavens, and the inhabitants of the 
earth are accounted as grasshoppers before him." 

Palace lights of heaven ! Thousands of the dwellers in “ popu¬ 
lous cities pent” may pass their lives untouched by the silent 
lessons which ye teach ; but in all ages there have been hearts in 
which ye kindle the poetic fire, and in whose souls ye awaken a 
holy, a celestial feeling, which carries them up from the sluggish¬ 
ness of earth, and bears them away into a “ region of invisibles,” 
which the eye and heart of the dull and vulgar mind can neither 
see nor understand. 

" Bow sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bonk 1 
Sit, Jessies: look how the floor of heaven 
Is thiak Inlaid with patlnes of bright gold! 

There's not the smallest orb Which thou behold'st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim: 

Buoh harmony is in immortal souls." 

The dreamer had sat down to indulge his feelings for a few 
moments, and to rest himself. Overcome by fatigue, he dropped 
asleep, and a dream came over him. He thought he beheld the 
stars so well known as the Plough, or the Churl't Wain, in high 
commotion. They no longer moved in their calm, and bright, 
and stilly career; and sounds were heard, which were totally out 
of chord with the “ music of the spheres." Louder and louder 
grew the sounds, and every luminary in heaven became interested 
in the contention. One of the Seven Sisters was envious of the 
popularity of the Pole Star; it would no longer endure that it 
should continue to be “ the observed of all observers," or that it 
should remain, night after night, the " pivot of the universe,” 
gating, in lazy and lordly majesty, at the host which regularly 
revolved around it. Nothing would satisfy the rebel but that the 
pole-star and it should exchange places; while t% polar deter-, 
mined to maintain its position, and seemed to glare defianoe at its 
ibe. Ohe little, modest star whispered, " Sister, if we refuse to 
revolve as usual, the harmony of the creation will be disturbed— ( 
we shall derange the established order of things.*' 

« Pooh, pooh,” sharplywetorted the angry and enviqus luminary 
"who cares for the established order of things—I will do ga I 
please 1" 

" We ought to be content witjg the station iu which we have 
been all placed, and not attempt to chalk out systems and places 
for ourselves," still persevered thetKttle adviser. 

" Who taught you to regulate my opinions ?" sjjWn was t|p 


rebel's indignant rejoinder—" I have a mind of my own, and will 
act as I please I ” • 

At this speech all the stars in the heavens became outrageous; 
all were contending that each had as good a right to exohange 
places with the polar as the rebel herself. Confusion and uproar 
ensued—the stars were dancing in the firmament, for they were 
preparing to make a general roah to secure the honourable station 
—the polar begaft to tremble, not merely for its own safety, but 
lest the visible frame of creation should return to chaos; when 
order was suddenly restored, and the pause* as contrasted with' 
the previous clamour, became truly "expressive silence." A 
colossal figure was Been standing as if with *' one foot on the sea, 
and another on the land;” from his eyes there glanced a light so 
effulgent, that the stars became dim at his presence; he stretched 
out his right hand, and demanded the cause of the commotion. 
For a few moments none dared to speak: but the rebellious star, 
recovering her courage, stated the cause of her discontent, and 
petitioned to exchange places, for a time at least, with the polar. 
The polar immediately declared its determination to maintain 
its position, while the other stars urged their claims, and the 
confusion and uproar once more became general. The majestic 
figure again waved his right hand—silence profound once more 
prevailed—while he addressed the refractory luminary, exhorting 
her to be content with her position; pointed out the evils which 
would ensue, both to herself and others, if she persisted in the 
unreasonable demand, and then inquired if she were willing to 
submit, and resume her appointed duties. A distinct " No t ’* 
was heard echoing along the vault of heaven: the question was 
again repeated, and the negative was given in a louder and a 
firmer tone: a third time, and a third time it was given fiercer 
and firmer than before. All now gazed with Indescribable inte¬ 
rest on the awful interrogator: he looked upwards; seemed to 
breathe a prayer; then casting a look " more in sorrow than in 
anger” towards the refractory one, pronounced her doom. " Be 
thou blotted from the map of heaven, and let another and a more 
obedient occupy thy stead ! ” Like a flash of lightning she fell 
into the gulf beneath, and hewbrightness was instantly quenched 
in its dark waters. 

" A star Is gone! o star is gone I 
Thera la a blank in heaven I 
One of the ohorub-qulre has done 
Bis aery eourae this even. 

" Ho sat upon the orb of fire 
That bung for ages there. 

And Icjt kla music to the quire 
That haunts tho nightly air. 

" Hear how his angel brothers mourn— 

Tho minstrels of the spheres I 
Each chiming sadly In his turn, 

. And dropping splendid tears. 

“ The planetary rioters all 
Join in the fatal song, 

* And weep their hapless brother'! fob, 

Who sang with them so long. 

" From Iho deep chambers of tbs dome. 

Where sleepless Uriel Ilea, 

Hie rude harmonic thunder* come, 

Mingled with mighty right. 

o 

•• The thousand ear-bom chyubim, 

The wandering olevon,* 

All Join to chant the dirge of him. 

Who just now foil from heaven I ” 
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TIIE STORY OF THE CALIPH STORK*. 

Chasid, Caliph at Bagdad, sat comfortably upon his sofa, on a 
beautiful afternoon. He had slept a little, for it was a hot day, 
and he seemed very cheerful after his nap. He smoked from a 
long pipe of rose-wood, sipped now and then a little coffee, which 
a slave poured out for him, and stroked his beard each time con¬ 
tentedly, as though he relished it greatly. It was plain, in short, 
that the Caliph was in a good humour. About this hour, one 
could very easily speak with him, for he was always then very 
mild and affable; on which account, it was the custom of his 
Grand Vizier, Manzor, to visit him every day about this time. 
He came indeed, on this afternoon, but he seemed thoughtful, 
which was very unusual with him. The Caliph took his pipe a 
little from his mouth, and said, " Grand Vizier, why is thy counte¬ 
nance so troubled ? ” 

The Grand Vizier crossed his arms over his breast, bowed him¬ 
self before his lord, and answered, 11 My lord, whether my counte¬ 
nance is troubled, I cannot say; but below the castle there stands 
a merchant, who has such fine wares, that I am vexed, because I 
have so little money to spare." 

The Caliph, who, for a long time past, had desired to confer a 
favour upon his Grand Vizier, despatched his black slave to bring 
up the merchant. The slave soon returned with him. The mer¬ 
chant was a little stout man, with a dark brown face, and in ragged 
attire. He carried a chest, in which he bad various kinds of 
wares ; pearls and rings, richly inlaid pistols, goblets and combs. 
The Caliph and his Vizier looked them all over, and the former 
purchased, at last, some beautiful pistols for himself and Manzor, 
and a comb for the wife of the Vizier. As the merchant was 
about to pack up his chest again, the Caliph espied a little drawer, 
and asked, whether there was also merchandise in that. The 
merchant drew out the drawer, and showed therein a box filled 
with a blackish powder, and a paper with strange writing upon it, 
which neither the Caliph nor Manzor could read. “I received 
these things from a merchant, who found them in the streets of 
Mecca,” said he. ”1 know not what they contain. They are at 
your service for a trifling price, for I can do nothing with them.” 
The Caliph, who liked to have old manuscripts in hia library, even 
if he could not read them, purchased box and writing, and dis¬ 
missed the merchant. But it occurred to the Caliph, that he 
would like to know the meaning of the writing, and he inquired of 
the Vizier whether he knew any one who could decipher it. 
“ Most worthy lord and master,” answered the latter, ” near the 
great mosque, there dwells a man who understands all languages ; 
he is called ‘ Selim the Wise^end for him; perhaps he can 
interpret these mysterious characters.” 

The learned Selim was soon brought. “ Selim,” said the Caliph, 
” they say thou art very learned; peep now into this writing, to 
see whether thou canst read it; if thou canst, thou shalt have a 
rich new garment; if thou eanst a6c, thou shalt have twelve blows 
upon the ear, and five-and-twenty upon the soles of the feet; for 
in that case, thou art without the right to be called 1 Selim the 
Wise.’ ” Selim bowed himself and said, “ Thy will be done, my 
lord." For a long time he considered the writing, then suddenly 
exclaimed, “That is Latin, my lord; or may I be hanged I ” 
” Say what it means," commanded the Ca^ph, “if it be Latin.” 

Selim commenced to translate i “ Oh man, thou who findest 
this, praise Allah for his goodness ! Whoever snuffs of the pow¬ 
der of this box, and says thereupon, ‘ Mutabor,' will have the 
power to change himself into any animal, and will understand also 
the language of animals. If he wishes again to return to his 
human form, he must bow himself three times toward the east, 
and repeat the same word; but beware, when thou art transformed, 
that thou laughest not, otherwise the magic word will-disappear 
completely from thy memory, and thou wilt remain a beast.” 

When Selim the Wise had read this, the Caliph was delight^ 
beyond measure. He made the sage swear that he would disclose 
the secret to no one, presented him with a rich garment, and dis¬ 
missed him. But to his Grand Vizier he *aid: “ That I coll a" 

f iod purchase, Manzor. I can scarcely restrain my delight, until 
am a beast. Early to-morrow morning oome thou hither; we 
will go together into the field, snuff a little out of my box, and 
then listen to what is said in the air, and in the water, in the wood 
and in the field." v 

On the following morning, the Caliph had scarcely breakfasted, 
and dressed himself, when the Grand Vizier appeared to accom¬ 
pany him upon his walk, as he had commanded. The Caliph 

* From the Knickerbocker, Ncw-York Magazine. 


placed the box with the magic powder in his girdle, and having 
directed his train to remain behind, he set out alone with his 
Grand Vizier. They went first through the spacious gardens of 
the Caliph, and looked around, but in vain, fob some living thing, 
that they might try their trick. The Vizier at last proposed that 
they should go farther on, to a pond, where he had often semi 
many of Those animals called itorks, which, by their grave 
appearance, and their continual clacking, haj> always excited his 
attention. - 

The Caliph approved the proposal of his Vizier, and they went 
together to the pond. When they had arrived there, they saw a 
stork walking gravely up and down, looking for frogs, and now 
and then clacking away something to himself. At the same time 
they saw also, far above in the air, another stork, hovering over 
the place. 

” 1 wager my beard, most gracious master," said the Grand 
Vizier, “ that these two long-footed fellows are about carrying on 
a fine conversation with one another. What if we should become 
storks?” 

11 Well said 1 ” replied the Caliph. “ But first let us consider, 
once more, how we are to become men again. True I three times 
must we bend toward the east, and say, Mutabor ; then I am 
Caliph again, and thou Vizier. But for heaven’s sake do not 
laugh, or we are lost!” 

While the Caliph was thus speaking, he saw the other stork 
hover over their heads, and slowly descend toward the earth. He 
drew the box quickly from his girdle, took a good pinch, offered 
it to the Grand Vizier, who also snuffed it, and both called out, 
“ Mutabor 1” 

Their legs then shrivelled up, and became thin and red; the 
beautiful yellow slippers of the Caliph and of his companion were 
changed into Ul-shapen storks’ feet; their arms were turned into 
wings ; their necks were lengthened out from their shoulders, and 
became a yard long; their beards had disappeared, and their 
bodies were covered with soft feathers. 

11 You have a beautiful beak,” said the Caliph, after a long 
pause of astonishment. “ By the beard of the Prophet 1—I have 
never seen anything like it in my life! ” 

“ 1 thank you most humbly," returned the Grand Vizier, while 
he made his obeisance; ” but if it were permitted, I might assert 
that your highness looks even more handsome as a stork, than os 
a Caliph. But come, if it please you, let us listen to our comrades 
yonder, and find out whether we actually understand the storkisli 
language.” 

In the meanwhile, the other stork had reached the ground. 
He trimmed bis feet with his beak, put his feathers in order, and 
advanced to his companion. The two new storks hastened to 
get near them, and, to their surprise, overheard the following 
conversation t— 

“ Good morning, Lady Longlegs! Already so early upon the 
meadow ? ” 


“ Thank you, dear Clatterbeak 1 I have had only a slight break¬ 
fast. You would like, perhaps, a piece of a duck, or the leg of 
a frog?” 

“ Much obliged, but I have no appetite to-day. 1 have come 
upon the meadow for a very different purpose. I am to dance 
to-day before some guests of my fathers, and I wish to practise 
here a little quietly by myself.” 

The young stork immediately jumped about the field with sin¬ 
gular motions. The Caliph and Manzor looked on with wonder ; 
but as she stood in a picturesque attitude upon one foot, and 


fluttered her wings gracefully, they could no longer contain them¬ 
selves; an irresistible laughter bunt forth frbm their beaks, from 
which they could not recover themselves for a long time. The 
Caliph first collected himself. 

"That was a joke, now,” he exclaimed, "that is not to be 
purchased with gold 1 Pity that the foolish animate have been 
frightened away by our laughter; otherwise, perhaps, they might 
even have sung I” 

But it now occurred to the Vizier that laughter had been for¬ 
bidden them during their transformation. He imparted his anxiety 
to the Caliph. " Odds, Mecca and Medina 1 It would be a bad 
joke, if I must remain a stork 1 Bethink thyself of that stupid 
word; I cannot bring it out.” 

" Three timet must we bow Upward the east, and then say, Mu, 
mu, mu-" 

They turned toward the east, end bowed and bowed, so that 
their beaks alpaost tonphed the earth ; but alasl the tragic word 
bad escaped them. However often the Caliph bowed himself, aod 
nowevej adxiously the Vizier walled odt thereupon, " Mu, mu,"— 
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all recoUeotion of it had vanished, and the poor Chasid and his 
Vizier remained stores. * 

Mournfully wandered the enchtmted ones through the fields. 
They knew not wind (hey should do in their distress. They 
could not rid themsdlves of their stork’s skin •, they could not 
return to the city to make themselves known, for who would have 
believed a stork, if he said he was the Caliph ?—and cveo if they 
should believe it, the inhabitants of Bagdad would not have a stork 
for their Caliph. , 

Thus they wandered around for several days, and nourished 
themselves sorrowfully with the*fruita of the field, which they 
could not eat very conveniently, on account of their long beaks. 
For dncks and frogs they had no appetite j they were afraid that 
with such morsels they might fatally disorder their stomachs. It 
was their only pleasure, in this sad condition, that they could fiy, 
and so they often flew upon the roofs of Bagdad, to see what 
passed in the city. 

During the first days, they remarked great disorder and mourn¬ 
ing in the streets; but about the fourth day after their trans¬ 
formation, as they sat upon the Caliph’s palace, they saw in the 
street below a splendid procession. The drums and fifes sounded; 
a man in a scarlet mantle, embroidered with gold, rode a richly 
caparisoned steed, surrounded by a brilliant train of attendants. 
Half Bagdad leaped to meet him, and all cried, 11 Hall, Mina, lord 
of Bagdad 1 ” The two storks upon the roof of the palace looked 
at one another, and the Caliph said, “ Canst thou now divine, 
Grand Vizier, wherefore I am enchanted ? This Mirza is the son 
of my deadly enemy, the mighty magician, Cachnur, who in an 
evil hour awore revenge upon me. Bat still 1 will not give up 
hope. Come with me, thou true companion of my misfortune! 
We will wander to the grave of the Prophet. Perhaps upon that 
holy spot this spell will vanish.” They soared from the roof of 
the palace, and flew toward Medina. 

But flying was not such an easy matter to them, for the two 
storks had as yet had little practice. “ Oh, my lord I ” sighed 
forth the Grand Vizier, after a few hours; “with your permission, 
I can stand It no longer; you fly altogether too fast. Besides, it 
is now evening, and we should do well to seek a shelter for the 
night.” 

Chasid yielded to the prayer of his Vizier; and, as they at this 
moment perceived a ruin in the valley below, they flew thither. 
The place in which they hod taken refuge for the night seemed 
formerly to have been a castle. Beautiful columns overtopped the 
ruins, and several chambers, which were still in a tolerable state 
of preservation, gave evidence of the former splendour of the 
building. Chasid and his companion wandered through the pas¬ 
sages, to find a dry spot for themselves. Suddenly the stork 
Manzor stopped. " My lord and master,” he whispered softlv, 
“ if it were not folly in a Grand Vizier, and still more in a stork, 
to be afraid of spirits, I should fed much alarmed, for something 
near by has sighed and groaned very audibly.” 

The Caliph stood still also, and heard very distinctly a .low 
weeping, that seemed rather to come from a human being, than 
from an animal. Full of expectation, he was about to advance 
toward the place from whence the sounds of lamentation pro¬ 
ceeded, when the Vizier aeized him by the wing with his beak, and 
begged him earnestly not to plunge Into new and unknown dangers. 
But in vain 1 The Caliph, who bore a brave heart unde* his 
stork’s wing, tore himself loose, with the low of some of, his 
feathers, and hastened into a dark passage-way. He soon sieved 
at a door, which seemed to be partly open, and through whim he 
overheard distinct sighs, with a slight moaning. In the ruined 
'chamber, which was but scantily lighted by a smalt grated window, 
he perceived a large night owl seated upon the floor. Big fears 
rolled from her large round eyes, and with a hoarse voioe she gent 
forth her lamentations from her curved beak. As soon, howfrer, 
as Bhe spied, the Caliph and his Vizier, who alio had staked 
thither, she gave a loud scream of joy. Gracefolly she wiped the 1 
tears from her eyes with her brown spotted wing, and, to the 
great astonishment of both, she exclaimed, in good human Arabic, 
“ Welcome, ye storks I Ye ajp a good sign of my rescue j for it 
has been prophesied to me, feat by a store I shall arrive to great 
happiness.” 

when the Caliph had recovered from his astonishment, he bowe<? 
with his long neck, brought his thin feet into a handsome position, 
and said, “ Night Owl I from thy wads I may conclude mat thou 
art a companion in suffering. But alas ! the hopa that thou wilt 
be rescued by us is vain: thou wilt thyielfr perceive our help- 
lelsness, whin then (holt have heard our Malory.” *TJ» Night 


Owl begged him to relate it. The Caliph commenced, end repeated 
what we already know. 

' When the Caliph had related to the Owl his History, ehe thanked 
him, and aaid, “ Hear also my story, aud learn that I am not iiaa 
unhappy than thou. My father ii king of India. I, hii only un¬ 
happy daughter, am called Luna. That magician Caehnur, who 
has enchanted you, has also plunged me into thie misery. He 
came one day to my father, and deaired me for e wife to hia aon. 
But my father, who is a quick-tempered man, ordered him to be 
pushed down the stairs. The wretch contrived to approach me 
under another form ; and once, when I would take refreshments 
in my garden, he brought to me, In the habit of | slave, a draught 
which transformed me into this frightful shape. Powerless from 
fright, he brought me hither, and cried, with a dreadful voioe, in 
my ears, ’ Here shalt thou remain, hatefoi, despised even by the 
hoists, until thy death, or until some one, with Am will, shall 
desire thee for his wife, even in this horrible shape. Thu X 
revenge myself upon thee and thy proud father 1 1 

“ Since then, many months have flown away. Solitary and dis¬ 
consolate, I inhabit these walls as a hermitess. Scorned by the 
world, a horror even to the besBts; beautifol nature is locked 
up from me, for I am blind by day, and only when the moon 
pours her pale light over these ruins does the veil fall from my 
eyes.” 

The Owl ended, and wiped the tears again from her eyes; for 
the relation of her sorrows had drawn them forth aoew. 

During the relation of the princess, the Caliph appeared sunk 
in deep thought. “ If everything does not deceive me,” be said, 
“ there is a aeoret connection between our fates ; but where shall 
I find the key to this riddle ? ” The Owl answered him, " Oh, 
my lord ! I also have such a thought, for it was ones prophesied 
to me, in my earliest youth, that a stork would bring me great 
happiness; end I may know, perhaps, how we can be rescued.” 

The Caliph was much astoniahM, and uked her in what way 
she meant. 

” The magioian who has made us both miserable.” said she, 
“ comes once in every month to these ruins. Not for from this 
chamber is a hall. There he is accustomed to feast with many of 
his companions. I have often listened there already. They relate 
then to one another their shameful deeds; perchance they may 
pronounce the magic word which you have forgotten.” 

“ Oh, dearest princess i ” ezclsimed the Caliph | “tell me, when 
comes he ?—where is the ball ? ” 

The Owl was silent for a moment, and then spake, “ Take it 
not ungraciously, but only upon one condition can your wish be 
gratified.” 

“ Speak out t speak out 1 ” crfcd the Caliph i “ commend I I 
will obey in anything.” 

" It is this; I alio would gladly be free, and this can only 
happen if one of you offer me his hand.” 

The storks seemed somewhaticonfuaed at this proposition, and 
the Caliph made a sign to his follower to withdraw for a moment 
with him. 

“Grand Vizier!” aaid the Caliph, as they closed the door 
behind them, “this is a stupid business—-but you could take 
her.” 

“ So that my wife should tear out my eyes, when I return 
home I ” said the other? “ Besides, I am an old man, while you 
are young and unmarried, and ought willingly to give your hand 
to a young and beautiful princess. 

“ That is just the thing,” sighed the Caliph, while be sadly 
drooped hit wings i “ who tells you that she is young and beauti¬ 
fol ? It is buying a eat in a bag.” 

They talked for a long time together, but at last, whan the 
Calipb saw^iat his Visier would rather remain a stork than marry 
th; Owl, be reaolvod to folfil the condition himself, The Owl 
was overjoyed. She told them that they could not have cement 
a bitter time, for probably the musicians wotdd assemble that 
very night, 

eShc left the chamber, accompanied by the storks, in order tq> 
lead them to the haJL* They walked for a long time through n 
dark passage-way, 'when, at last, a bright light beamed upon them 
from an opening in a half-ruined wait when they bad arrived 
thither, the Owl advised them to keep themselves perfectly quiet. 
From the fissure near which they stood they had a good view of 
the Urge hall. It was adorned round about with piilarse and 
splendidly decorated. In the middle ofefhe ball stood a circular 
table, covered with various rare viands; around the table waa 
placed a sofa, upon which sat eight man. In one of thsee man 
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to me to be opponents at one moment, and partners at another; fleas hopped about Viy devoted frame, punctured my skin, sucked 
for, after the most Violent gesticulations and symptoms of pugilism, my blood, tickled my nose, and banished sleep from my eyes. I 
they cooled down, consulted together, and a delegate was sent to hailed the dawn joyfully, and rushing into the open air, ran to 
me, as from the general body. The belligerents had, apparently, a distance from the hovel, with my enemies on my baok, shook 
come to an understanding; the basis of the treaty being, pr»l«My, them off with disdain, and then hastened out of their reach.' 
to get as much from the Christian as possible, and to divide the Nothing could tempt me to re-enter my btd.room, After some 
spoil. difficulty 1 obtained a little milk, for which slight refaction, and 

I retreated to my chamber, and got the master of the house to my night's lodging, my impassible host charged me exorbitantly, 
assist me in the negotiation, which waa at length brought to a Wa travelled thirty werttet (equal to about seventeen English 
conclusion, by my agreeing to give 195 paper rouble** for the miles) tnd halted at a village called Jampol. As the Jewish fains 
journey; 100 of which I paid down, the remainder to be added, are almost all alike, I may as well describe that of Jampol.. It 
if, on our arrival at Odessa, the other high contracting party consisted of e large ihed or barn, having a gate at each end, eo 
should have done the work properly. I stipulated for four horses, that you drive in at one entrance, and out at the other; this shed 
and that we should arrive at Odessa in eight days at farthest, is appropriated to the reception of horses, carriages, oattle, and 
Having paid my Brody deputy faoleur his fee for attendance; live-stock of all descriptions. At the moment we entered, it was 
another facteur belonging to the hotel Am fee, and various other occupied by a flock of sheep, and we had hard work to pass 
incidental charges, I ordered all to be ready in half an honr, which through them. On one side, olose to the entrance, were two or 
space of time was devoted to the attainment, from the Intelligent three wretched rooms, covered with filth, and swarming with 
Mr. Jacobson, of as much information as possible; when, all vermin. 

being ready, I shook handa with Mm, end bade Mm farewell. At sunset we arrived at what is called the town of Alt-Konctan- 

My fuhrmann, or driver, was a Jew of about forty years of age, tinon, and, to my great mortification, it was intimated to ms that 
with a fine open countenance, and rather ruddy complexion—two there I must remain for twenty-four hours. It was Friday even- 
unusual attributes amongst Ms brethren. He wore a robe of ing,—the Sabbath had commenced, and nothing could induce my 
light blue stuff (not very dean), tied round the waist with a fuhrmann to move on that sacred day. 1 was much annoyed, 
worsted sash; the brim of hie low-crowned hat was very broad; and regretted exceedingly that 1 had not decided on travelling by 
and clusters of well-oiled locks fell from underneath it: his beard the Russian post. 

was of a respectable length. Perhaps it was not right to attempt to prevail on the man to 

The four horses ran abreast, and the wMtish-looking outside break through the laws of his reiigion for filthy More. I confess 
animals, which were attached to two roughly-made extra splinter- that I made use of golden arguments; but, to Ms honour bs it 
bars, might be compared to the studding-sails that are run out spoken, they did not weigh with him. I proposed to drive the 
when a vessel is going with a steady breese before the wind. The horses myself, and that the consoientioui fuhrmann should 
steeds were decidedly Jewish: for they had long beards, and were occupy my place in the carriage, making it bis tabernacle; but he 
very dirty. was not to be tempted. Yielding, then, with a good grace, I 

We went off at a dashing rate. I suppose there must have took possession of a chamber on one side of the shed s the apart- 
been nearly a hundred Israelites assembled to witness our de- ment opposite (for this was a large inn, and there were rooms on 
partnre. Many were the salutations as we passed; moat of them eaoh side of the gateway,) being occupied by a Polish family of 
appeared to me to be of a friendly nature; but, here and there, rank, who had arrived a short time before me, with their carriages 
a scowl of anger and disappointment was seen: we were coon and servants. This detention at Alt-Kouatantinon gave me 
beyond the reach of either the well or ill-wishers. When nearly an opportunity of seeing the habits of great Polish people on 
out of the straggling, dusty town of Radziewillow, the horses were their journeys. 1 certainly felt surprised that persons of distine- 
suddenly reined in, and we stopped opposite a mean habitation, tion and immense fortune could make up their minds to pais 
at the door of which stood a Jewess and two little cMldren: the nights and days in these wretched places called inns, rather than, by 
latter were handed up to my poor fuhgmann, who embraced them ameliorating the condition of others, ensure et the seme time their 
with much tenderness, and then delivered them carefolly into the own comforts. Such, however, is the case;--* noble, wealthy 
arms of their mother. I thought I saw a tear fall as he raised Ms family, residing within a few miles of the spot, passed the night, 
head, after bending Mm down to salute Ms wife, whose eyes over- and a portion of the following day, in this most disgusting halnta- 
flowed as she bade him adieu. There wee no parade—no acting, tion. The heat was intense, She odours most offensive, end 
The marks of mutual^ffcction were unequivocal. We galloped immediately underneath the open windows was a pool of muddy 
off again. I looked through the glass at the back of the carriage, water, in which paddled and quacked a doxen of half-starved 
and perceived the poor women and her cMldren gaxing after us, ducks. 

until a turn in the road took us out of sight. The weather was In the course of the evening I went to the synagogue, whioh 
very fine, and we travelled till midnight, when we stopped at a was held in a cottage larger than the net. At night, lighted 
small dwelling at the entrance of a village called Katerimbourg. candles were placed in the windows of most of the hut*;—the 
This 1 found was to he our resting-place tor the remainder of the candlesticks were of brass, tnd very high. The effect of tMs 
night; the spot was as silent as the grave. After knocking and illumination was not uupicturesque. 

calling for some time, a voice answered from within. A short On my return to my cabin, I observed that several bundles of 
colloquy having paased between my fuhrmann and the inmate,j hay were being carried into the rooma occupied by my opposite 
the uoor was opened, end I was shown into a most miairable neighbours. Seising * favourable opportunity, I obtained soma 
room, totally destitute of furniture. I thought I had seen misery for myself, and, dropping down into my lonesome comer, slept as 
enough; but, alas! it was my doom to witness a good deal more, well as could be expected. Next morning it became necessary to 
The being who inhaMted tMs den was a Jew of the most forbidding keep a sharp look-out for a breakfast I had brought from Brody 
aspect; he was of middle stature, and waa clothed in e ‘black some small loaves, which had been pretty well touted in the 
cassock, fitting dosedo Ms lean carcase —io lean, that (u a friend sword-case of my carriage—indeed they were u herd u flfoti. 
of mine wa* wont to say of a slim gentleman of our acquaintance) The Jewa would not boil an egg for me, nor lend me a pipkin in 
he would require stuffing to be e correct representation of the wMch to cook one for myself. However, after diver* strict 
Apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet." His complexion was deadly .researched? and waiting a long time, three cups of coffoe were 
pale, hia eyes black u jet, and constantly in motion; Ms heir and thought me from a cabaret kept by ■ Christian. I had t^nay 
beard were matted and neglected. He spoke but seldom, and about three shillings for this refreshment. I wss much at a tea 
moved about with noiseless stop, oecaaMnally leaning against the bow to kill time during this long sabbath. The party which 
wall, and eyeing me from top to toe. I felt fatigued, and ordered occupied the other side of the inn consisted chiefly of ladies,—v^. 
my bed; the creature vanished, but soon reappeared, carrying a the mother and three or four grown-up daughters. The fetter 
quantity of hay, which heetSrew down in a corner of the room, were dressed in the Parisian style, end ft wu curious enough to 
shaking it up afterwards, as though a litter were preparing for a see them, on the Saturday morning, turning out (to use s sailor • 
horse. I had the cushions of my carriage arranged for a pillofr; exprersion, and I beg the ladies’ pardon for so doing,) of their 
and, having primed my pistole, end obtained a candle to burn comfortless chambers, attired as riihlapably as though they had 
until morning, I wrapped my cloak around me, and was left just left an elegant dressing-room, ^ Numbers of gloomy Jews and 
“ alone with my. glory. Alone I did I say? This la a mistake, Jewesses were Mitering about under ( lfae shed and at the open 
tor I had company or the most piquant description: myriad* of gateway; but, as tbe rising sun dispels the vapours of the morning, 

so, wherever these charming Polish ladies bent their steps, toe 
1 Tbe paper reuhlt Is equal to feupoice English, or m/tanfjit France, f group of Meek cassocks moved away, like a smoky cloud, to form 
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and young—male and female—who were huddled together near the 
threshold. I stumbUd over a Shylock, (truck way thick skull 
against the delicate form of a sleeping fair one, and in the rebound, 
knocked against sever* younglings, who eviuoed, by discordant 
squeaks, their fright add indignation. I begged pardon for this 
unintentional intrusion, and returned to my divra, firmly resolved 
to remain there till daylight. 

On the last day of piy journey 1 was on the alert before the 
dawn; being determine*] to strain egery nerve to reach Odessa by 
evening. The heat was scorching, and the dust blinded and 
choked us &s we scudded along, j looked out anxiously for the 
Euxine, but the obstacles to vision were impenetrable. At noon 
we stopped at a little inn, at the door of which was a caliche t — 
this was a good sign.* 

I was shown into a room where two persons, one a man of 
thirty, the other a lad of about fifteen, were regaling themselves on 
a savoury pie, contained in a brown dish i they were not over nice 
in their manner of eating, for the fingers were more in use than 
knives and forks. The carriage at the door belonged to these gen. 
tlemen, who were Seignenrt Polonaii: we entered into conver¬ 
sation in French, and I learned that they had left Odessa early in 
the morning; they told me that there were two tolerable hotels at 
Odessa, vis. the Hi tel du Club, and the Hitel du Nor it —they 
recommended the former. 

1 was delighted. “ Hurra for Odessa!’’ said I, (giving the 
fuhrmann an extra sum for his refreshment) and, as soon as the 
horses were sufficiently rested, I took leave of my Polish 
acquaintances, and started. 

We passed onwards, but still I saw no spires—no domes—no 
sea. Evening was approaching, and the wind and dust became 
almost insupportable. 

On a sudden, we ascended a hill—the carriage stopped—voices 
were heard—a wooden barricade was perceptible through the cloud 
of dust—a building of rather mean appearance was close by—it 
was the gate of Odessa 1 The officers stationed at the barrier 
came out, and a sentinel approached ; my passport was demanded, 
and taken to the bureau. . A movement was made indicative of an 
intention to overhaul my baggage, which movement I conjured 
away by graciously presenting a silver rouble to the officer j 
something was said, in the Russian language, which I interpreted 
into the cheering words " All rightthe fuhrmann remounted 
his box, mutual salutations took place between the officers and 
myself, and 1 pronounced the word Club, in a tone and manner 
which intimated tbat the sooner 1 was conveyed to a place of rest 
the better I should be pleased. 

This time uo attempt was made to take me to the wrong bouse. 
We traversed several extremely wide streets, in which I did not 
observe so many persons as 1 should have expected; and at last, 
at seven p.m., on the 10th of August, we drove into the courtyard 
of the Hotel du Club. 

THE POOR MILLINER'S SHOP. 

Have any of our readers ever been in the habit of looking on 
shops with a philosophic eye t Have they ever looked upon them 
otherwise than as common-place conveniences, where the want* of 
social life may be supplied ?’ Or have they ever perceived that 
shops have a character about them, and that their outward appear¬ 
ance, and inner too, often express, if read aright, a vast deal that 
is not unintereoting to contemplate ? 

* It is not, however, lathe gayer and wealthier parts of the elty 
that shops present any of those features or characteristic^ In 
which may be found the intelligence to which we allude. In 
theae places wealth, or its semblance, has levelled all distinction, 
effaced all peculiarity of expression, and given to all one common 
outline, one general character, diversified only by the vagaries of 
taste. ’ * 

It is not, then, amongst stl&se that we are to look ^or those 
unsophisticated sort of shops in which character and oircumstance 
are developed. These are to be found in the suburbs only, dr in*] 
those dull and unfrequented streqU, which either have been 
deserted by the tide of population, or through which it has not yet 
begun to flovj, and where, consequently, renft are comparatively 
low. * * • 


The leading and distinguishing feature of the pactUmlskr class of 
shops to which we would direct the attention qf the reader, is a 
marked indication of straitened circumstances, not to sty absolute 
poverty, on the port of their occupants. A poor, squalid, ill- 
stocked shop we have always thought one of the most piteous- 
looking things in the world,—one of the most melanbholy forms in 
which the mighty struggle for a livelihood, in which we ere all 
engaged, can possibly; exhibit itself. 

We do not know how it is with others, but we never pais one of 
these meagrely furnished and customeriese shops, without a painful 
feeling of sympathy for their occupants. It possibly may ba 
carrying sentimentalism a little too far, but we do think then is 
something eminently calculated to excite compassion, in the 
miserable efforts to attract the public attention and patronage 
which such shops as those we speak of exhibit. Something 
piteous in the extreme it is, we think, to mark the wretched 
attempts at display whioh they present; sometimes exhibiting 
itself in what is meant for a tempting array of the little stock 
which it contains, not worth, probably, ten shiUings altogether ; 
sometimes in an effort at tasteful decoration, intended at once to 
captivate the eye of the passer-by, and to hide or divert attention 
from the hollowness within. It is a miserable shift,—one of the 
most miserable, we think, by whioh the limited in mourn endea¬ 
vour to make or eke out a livelihood. 

But what wretched-looking shop is this ? More wretched, more 
squalid yet, than any of the wretohed and squalid shops in its dull 
and lifeless neighbourhood j the poorest of the poor; showing that 
in the lowest depth there is a lower still. Ay, that, good reader, 
is the shop, the specimen of that particular class to whioh it was 
our purpose especially to direct your attention whan wo began 
this article, and to which we meant it to he all but exehudvaly 
devoted. That is a milliner’s shop, the shop of a poor milliner 
and dress-maker; the most piteous of all the piteous efforts in the 
shop way that can possibly be seen. 

Let us contemplate it for a moment. In the first place, it is 
evident that the shop is such a one as bardiy anybody would take i 
it is badly situated, in a poor, dqll, and little frequented neigh¬ 
bourhood; is much out of repair, and exhibits, altogether, the 
appearance of having been unlet for years. Everything about it 
gives token of this : it has a damp smell within, and the paint with 
which it was at one time freehAied up is dirty and faded, both 
outside and in. For years no tenant could be found for the shop; 
its forbidding aspect and unpromising situation repelled ell 
seekers. At length, however, it was taken. The lowness of the 
rent induced a poor girl to try her humble fortunes in it os « 
dress-maker, and it is bg her it is now occupied. It is a most 
piteous exhibition. 

One solitary candle (for she cannot afford to pay for gas) bums 
iu a tin candlestick on the counter, and feebly lighta the dingy, 
poverty-stricken shop. On the naked and all but wholly unoccu- 
piedashelves stand two or three bandboxes, placed widely apart, in 
order to main B •how, bat containing nothing; they ore empty. 
Oh- the counter are alio two little wooden pillars, or stands, on 
which ere mounted two ceps of neat workmanship, but of humCle 
character. In the window ore scattered up and down a few belle 
©(•thread of various colours, some papers of pins and needles, o» 
few bolts of tape, two or three feeble-lookiag faded gum-flowers, 
and a s mall — ynrtmnnt of the cheapest description of female head- 
gear ; and this comprises the whole stock in trade, and, in all 
probability, the whole worldly wealth of dhe poor girl who celli 
herself mistress of the shop. . • 

Behind the counter, and so situated as to be unseen by tin 
casual paiier-by, is seated the poor milliner,—* modest, trimly 
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tied up to a poet with strong cords, and a priest was administering 
the last offices of rel%ion. At the approach of « paroxysm, the 
unfortunate sufferer, with infuriated looks, desired the priest to get 
ont of the way, for thlt he felt a desire to bite everybody he coaid 
catch hold of. An olfl woman who was present, said she would 
undertake his cure; and although there were none who believed it 
possible that she could effect it, yet the hope that she might do so, 
and the certainty of the patient’s death if nothing were attempted, 
bore down all opposition, and hef services were accepted. She 
poured a powder into half a glass of water, mixed it well, and in 
the intervals between the paroxysms she forced the mixture down 
his throat. The effects were exactly such as she had predicted; 
namely, that he would lose all power over his bodily and mentil 
faculties, and that a*death-like stupor would prevail, without any 
symptoms of animation, for either twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, according to the strength of his constitution; that at the 
end of this perk s, the effects of the mixture would arouse the 
patient, and its violent operation, as emetic and cathartic, would 
hat about ten or fifteen minutes, after which he would be able to 
get upon his legs, and would fed nothing but the debility which 
had been produced by the combined effects of the disease and the 
medidne. She mentioned also that the fluid to be discharged from 
the stomach would be as black as charcoal, and offensive to the 
smell. 

“ All this literally took place at the end of about twenty-six 
hours; and the patient was liberated from one of the most horrible 
and affeoting deaths to which mortality is subject. She had her 
own way of accounting for the effects of this disease. She termed 
it a local complaint attacking the mouth, which by degrees it irri¬ 
tates and inflames; this ripens the virus, which is conveyed to the 
brain by means of the nerves, and is received also into the stomach 
with the saliva. The poison, thus matured in the mouth and at the 
root of the tongue, converts the whole of tho fluids of the stomach 
into a poisonous bile, which, if it be not quickly removed, com¬ 
municates with the blood and shortly destroys life. Of this reason¬ 
ing 1 shall ssy nothing. It is sufficient that the result is attainable, 
be the ‘ modus operand*,' as the doctors call it, what it may. And 
I think it my duty simply to make the narration, that should it 
chance to attract the notice of some truly scientific physician, who 
would wish to investigate the remedy, philosophically and without 
prejudice, society might then hope to receive, what it has long des¬ 
paired of, namely, a safe antidote for the hydrophobia, 

“ Although a knowledge of this extraordinary recipe would be 
so beneficial in a country like Sonora, where not only dogs, but 
wolves, foxes, lions, tigers, cats, and other animals, are so fre¬ 
quently attacked by it, yet there was but one of the numerous 
spectators who manifested, at the time, any curiosity to possess it. 
This person was Don Victores Aguilar, a man whom 1 esteem 
not less for the qualities of his heart, than for the attentions I 
received from him in a long illness, under his hospitable roof. 
During that period, he communicated to ine this medicine, tbe ex¬ 
traordinary effects of which, he had himself, upon two occasions, 
proved by actual experiment. 1 know not, however, whether the 
complaint in Europe be precisely the same as that in Sonora; but 
if it be, then the cure cannot be considered altogether so hopeless 
as it has hitherto been. I should like to see the experiment tried, 
under the direction of some experienced medical man; for, although 
it might not succeed here, it is at least worth the trial. 

“ The herb used is, I believe, hellebore. It is called in Spanish 
sevadilla, and I think its botanical name is veratrium sebudilla. 
There is also another herb, called aradle, which has been found 
to be equally efficacious, the botanical name of which. I do 
not know, which ivnsed for the cure of hydrophobia, in the 
neighbourhood of Amdles, a town on the Rio de Buena Vista. 
These remedies, from all I have been able to learn, never fail of 
effecting a euro of that dreadful malady. But it is qprprisiag that, 
the knowledge of this recipe, even in Sonora, should be by no 
means gbneral. 

“ The following is a translation of the receipt, written at my 
express request, by Don Victores Aguilar. , 

1 Metho\df curing Hydrophobia' 

•* ‘ The person under the influence of this disease ‘must he well 
secured, that he may do no mischief either to himself or others. 

“ ‘ Soak a rennet In a little more than half a tumbler of water 
(for about five minutes). When^his has been done, add of pul¬ 
verised sevadilla as much as may be taken up by the thumb and 
three Angers. Mix it thoroughly, and give it to the patient (that 
is, force w down his throat hi an interval between the paroxysms). 


The patient ia then to be put into tbe aun if poosible, for placed 
near a fire,) aqd well warmed. If the first dose tranaulllixe him, 
after a short interval, no more ia to be given i but if ne continue 
furious, another doae must be administered, which will infallibly 
quiet him. A profound sleep will succeed, which will last twenty- 
four or forty-eight houra, (according to the strength of the patient's 
constitution,) at the end of which time, he will be attaofced with 
severe purging and vomiting, which will continue till the poison be 
entirely ejected. He will then be restored to his senses, will ask 
for food, and be perfectly cured.’ 

“ There ia an lndlka Bring in Tubutdma, who is known to have 
an antidote to the poison, injected into the wound occasioned by 
the bite of a mad dog, &c. j and it ia therefore .superior to the 
sevadilla, which will only cure the disease when it has been formed. 
Two thousand dollars have been offered to him to disclose the 
secret, but he has constantly refosed to accede to the terms. His 
charge is ten dollars for each patient, and he makes a comfortable 
livelihood by his practice. I made diligent inquiries while I re¬ 
mained in Sonora, whether there were any instance known of the 
Indian’s antidote having failed, but I could hear of no one case 
where it had been unsuccessful.” 

-a- 

THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS AT CHISWICK. 

Tux London Horticultural Society has been established about 
eighteen years, and its gardens at Chiswick were intended both as 
a place of experimental research in horticultural science, and as a 
station whence the most valuable, usefol, and ornamental plants 
of all kinds might be distributed through the country. The gardens 
extend over about thirty-three acres of ground, and are arranged 
into an Arboretum, rich in ornamental trees and shrubs; an 
Orchard, containing a very extensive collection of fruit-trees; 
some forcing-houses, chiefly employed in the determination of the 
quality of different kinds of grapes; a kitchen garden, in which 
trials are made of new vegetables, or of new methods of cultivation, 
and where young gardeners receive practical training and instruc¬ 
tion ; and, lastly, some hot-houses and greeu-houscs filled with 
rare plants. The gardens are considered to be a kind of normal 
school for young men intended as gardeners, who pass an exami¬ 
nation in the principles of their business before they are recom¬ 
mended to places. It was originally intended to erect a magnifi¬ 
cent range of hot-houaes, but the funds of tbe society having been 
mismanaged, their operations were crippled for a time. “ No 
association of individuals,” says Dr. Linuley, the secretary of the 
society, “ ever produced so marked an effect upon gardening in a 
few years as has been brought about by the distribution of cuttings 
of improved fruit-trees, of tbe flfieat kinds of vegetable-seeda, and 
of new plants, mostly imported direct from the British colonies 
and from the west coast of America, made annually from the 
society's gardens, independently of the collections sent in return to 
all parts of the world.” • 

Perhaps there are few things more exhilarating to the eye and 
mind than a visit to a fine garden, where, while the luxuriance and 
beauty of the-leaves and flowers impress tbe mind with the most 
agreeable ideas of nature, there ia enough of art and arrangement 
to give ua a pleasing impression also of ths skill of man. The 
Horticultural Society’s Garden unites these advantages to a consi¬ 
derable extent; for, vfhile tbe trees have been planted a sufficient 
length of time to take off the raw and unfinished look of a young 
plantation, tbe long and broad gravel-walk, and smooth green turf 
on each side, afford an ample evidence of the hand of man. In 
May, this garden is in its highest beauty, from the tender green 
of tee young leaves and tee brilliant hues of the opening flowers. 

* One of the first things likely to attract the attention of a 
stranger,*>n entering the gardens, is a beautiful bright blue flower 
in the beds. This little flower, tbe blue of which is brighter than 
y»e most brilliant ultramarine, is called Nemophila insignis, er the 
showy lover of the woods; for this is the literal signification of its 
botanic name. It was one of tbe flowers sent from California by 
Douglas, who wss, some time afterwards, unfortunately killed in 
the Sandwich islands, by falling tuto i pit-trap, in whiAh was 
already a wild bull. The Californian annuals are all very beautiful, 
and all quite hardy. Their seeds may'be sown in any soil, and at 
alm^ any season; and, indeed, experienced gardeners sow their 
seedrat five or six different periods, to produce a succession of 
flowers during the whole summer, apd nearly during the whole 
year. • 

The next thiug likely to attract the attention of a stranger is 
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the number of little matted hub distributedrover the lewn. They 
are very neatly constructed, consisting of bass mats fastened over 
a framework of rods, and with a curious little door in the side, to 
admit the air when necessary. On examining these little huts, 
each will be found to enclose a pine-tree | for, on the right-hand 
of the gravel-walk on entering the gardens are the society’s most 
sure and valuable pines and firs. The common observer, who is 
no botanist, can have no idea of the endless variety and beauty of 
the plants belonging to the pine and fir tribe. He may have, 
indeed, some vague ideas of the spruce and stiver firs, and the 
Scotch pine and ptneaster; but he will be surprised to find that 
there are above two hundred different kinds or the pine and fir 
tribe grown in English shrubberies. 

One of the most remarkable of these plants in the Horticultural 
Society's Gardens will be found under the shelter of one of the 
bass-mat huts. It is called Araucaria imbricata, or the Chili pine. 
This tree is a native of the Andes, and in its native country it 
grows about 150 feet high. The branches are unlike those of any 
other tree; they are long, slender, and thickly covered with leaves, 
which are quite as unlike other leaves as the branches are unlike 
other branches. These branches, or rather horizontal arms, In 
the young treeB, might seem, to a fanciful imagination, snakes 
partly ceiled round the trunk, and stretching out their long slender 
bodies 1h quest of prey. The tree itself forms a kind of pyramid, 
the whorls of branches getting narrower and narrower towards the 
top. The roots, in the native country of the tree, Posppig tells 
us, “ lie spread over the stony and nearly naked soil, like gigantic 
serpents." The bark is thick snd corky, and the scale-like leaves, 
which are so hard and sharply pointed as to wound the fingers, if 
incautiously handled, are of such a woody texture as to require a 
strong and sharp knife to sever them from the branch. The 
fruit, or cone, is as large as a man’s head ; and the seeds, which 
are about twice ns large aa an almond, constitute a favourite food 
of the Indians. Peeping wished to get one of these cones, but was 
almost despairing of doing so, when a young Indian, throwing his 
lssso over one of the lower branches, swung himself high enough 
up this colossal tree to gather the cone. When Poeppig passed 
the same way again, towards the end of March, he saw the ground 
covered with the ripe, fallen cones, and some little parrots, and a 
species of cross-bill, hard at work, breaking the stones of the 
seeds, and picking oat the kernels. The Indians use these kernels 
exactly as tne inhabitants of the south of Europe do chesnuts; and 
the only flour they have is made from them. 

Another kind of pine protected during winter is the I’inus 
Llaveana. This very elegant tree is a native of Mexico, and has 
not been long in this country. Its mode of growth is very elegant; 
its branches are produced in regular whorls, like those of the cedar 
of Lebanon; but they are light and graceful, and gently drooping 
at the extremity. The leading shoot looks like a tuft of feathers. 
The cones are very small, consisting of not more than a dozen 
scales ; and the seeds are eatable. 

Two magnificent Californian pifies, with very long leaves (like 
the plneaster), and the beautiful Indian cedar, tho Deodor, stand 
also on tins lawn ; and the last has been found to bear the cold as 
well, or better, than the common cedar of Lebanon. 

Beyond this lawn is what Mr. Loudon, in his Arboretum 
Britannicum, calls a conservative wall; against which are some of 
the choicest plants in the gardens. The mgst beautiful of these— 
though perhaps the least rare—is the Wistaria consequana, marked 
in the garden by its old name of Glycine sinensis. This beautiful 
tree has flowers which resemble those of the laburnum, except in 
colour (which is a delicate lilac), and fragrance. The plants along 
this wail would take a day to examine thoroughly. Among them 
are the Chimonanthus fragrans, or winter-flower, which produces 
its delightfully fragrant blossoms about Christmas; and Duvaua 
ovata, which is remarkable for the singular elasticity of its leaves,, 
which, when laid on water, jump and spring about in a most 
remarkable manner. It must be observed, before leaving this 
wall, that the names are strangely confined, many of the plants not 
having the right names affixed to them. « 

Pasting hastily through the shrubbery dividing the conservative 
wall from the councit-room, the visitor generally next visits the 
hothouses, and here he will find abundant matter to gratify his 
curiosity. In the pits are several very fine specimens of Camellia, 
the most beautiful of which it Camellia reticulata, with P# red 
flowers, as lane as those or a peony,but much more beautiful. In 
another fclt is lxia patens war. rosea, with flowers of the richest 
carmine. 

In the largest hothouse, one of the most interesting plants Is the 


sugsr-cano. This plant standi near the back wall, and resembles 
a kind of gigantic grass. There is also the cochineal plant, or 
Nopal tree of Mexico, which is a kind of Opuntia. On this plant 
the cochineal insect lives, wrapped up in Ifta woolly covering, and 
1 looking very much like what is called the woolly bug, or the 
American blight on apple-trees. Another kind of Opuntia, which 
bears an eatable fruit, and is called the nrickly-pear, ia common in 
Spain and Portugal, and is a favourite fraitjln those countries. In 
September, when the fruit is rjpe, it is by no means uncommon to 
see a number of women sitting in the market-places and street*, 
with their hands and arms fearfully swollen, from the pricks and 
j scratches they have reoelved from the spines of the Opuntia*, 
while they were engaged in stripping off the fruit. There are 
many other interesting plants in this house, dud among others the 
Xylophyllum, which produces Its pretty neat little flowers round 
the margin of its leaves. 

In the other houses, the Epiphytes and the Cacti deserve 
attention, thongh neither of them are equal to the collections 
of Messrs. Loddigea, Thomas Harris, Esq., at Kingsbury, the 
Duke of Bedford's at Woburn, and many others. Additional 
houses are, however, now being erected on a magnificent scale; so 
that, probably, the collection of hothouse plants will shortly be 
very greatly improved. 

Leaving the plant-honscs, the visitor generally proceeds to the 
forcing-houses, and thence to the immense collection of fruit-trees 
in the orchard, where the trees are trained in different methods, so 
as to produce the greatest quantity of fruit. 

The Arboretum is the next point of attraction; and here the 
trees, arranged systematically, are placed at a distance from the 
road, while an Immense number of the red-blossomed currant 
(Ribes sanguineum) and tree-lupinea are planted in front. The 
arrangement even of the Arboretum treea is not, however, very 
satisfactory, os it only consist* in putting those of the same genus 
together. 

COMBATS or ANIMALS. 

The buffalo, in the following account, seems a more dreadful 
antagonist than is generally supposed ; and the absence of excite¬ 
ment in the rhinoceros before the struggle, and his instant repose 
after it, is a fine display of the calm consciousness of power. 
Upon another occasion I witnessed, at one of these sanguinary 
exhibitions, a contest between a buffalo and a tiger. The buffalo 
was extremely fierce, and one of the largest of its kind I had ever 
seen. It commenced the attack by rushing towards its adversary, 
which retreated to a comer of the arena, where, finding no 
escape, it sprang upon the bnffalo’a neck, fixing its claws in the 
Animal's shoulder, and lacerating it in a frightful manner. It 
was, however, almost instantly flung upon the earth, with a 
violence that completely stunned it, when there appeared a ghastly 
wound in the belly, inflicted by its antagonist's horn, from which 
the bowels protruded. The conqueror now began to gore and 
trample upon its prostrate enemy, whiah it soon despatched, and 
then galloping round the enclosure, streaming with blood, the 
foam dropping from its jaws, its eyes glancing fire, occasionally 
stopping, pawing the ground, and roaring with maddened fury. 

A small rhinoceros was next introduced, which stood at the 
extremity of the arena, eyeing its fine with an oblique but ani¬ 
mated glance, though without the slightest appearance of excite¬ 
ment. The buffalo, having described a circle from the centre of 
the ground, plunged forwards toward the rhinoceros, with its head 
to the earth, its eyes appearing as about to start from their 
sockets. Its wary antagonist turned to avoid the shock of this 
furious charge, and just grazed the flank of the buffalo with its 
horn, ploughing up the skin, but doing no serious mischief. It 
now champed and snorted like a wild hog, and its eyes began to 
twinkle with evident expressions of anger. The buffalo repeated 
the charge, one of it* horns coming in contact with its adversary's 
shoulder, which, however, was protected by so thick a rfiail that 
this produced no visible impretsion. The rhinoceros, the moment 
it was struck, plunged its horn with wonderful activity and 
strength into the buffalo's hide, crushing the ribs and penetrating 
to the vitals; it then lifted the gored body from the ground, 
mid flung it to the distance of several feet, where the mangled 
anftnal almost immediately blreathed its last. The victor remained 
atatlonary, eyeing bis motionless victim with a look of stem 
indifference; but the door ofCis den being opened, he trotted 
into ft, and began munching some cakes which had been thrown 
to him as a reward fflr hi* conduet in so unequal a pontest.— 
Travels in/At East, * 
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THft BISHOP AND II1S BIRDS. 

A worthy bishop, who died lately at Ratisfbon, had for hit 
arm* two fieldfares, with the motto—“ Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing 1" Tflis strange coat of arms had often excited 
attention, and many persons had wished to know its origin, os it 
was generally reported that the bishop hod chosen it for himself, 
and that it bore reference to some event in his early life. One day 
an intimate friend asfced him its meaning, and the bishop replied 
by relating the following story:— 

Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided at a little village 
near Dillengen, on the banks of the Danube. His parents were 
very poor, and, almost as soon as the boy could walk, he was sent 
into the woods to pick up sticks for fuel. When he grew older, 
his father taught him to pick the juniper berries, and carry them 
to a neighbouring distiller, who wanted them for making hollands. 
Day by day the poor boy went to his task, and on Us road he 
passed by the open windows of the village school, where he saw the 
schoolmaster teaching a number of boys of about the same age as 
himself. He looked at these boys with feelings almost of envy, so 
earnestly did he long to be among them. He knew it was in vain 
to ask his father to send him to school, for he knew that his parents 
had no money to pay the schoolmaster i and he often passed the 
whole day thinking, while he was gathering his juniper berries, 
what he could possibly do to please the schoolmaster, in the hope 
of getting some lessons. One day, when he was walking sadly 
along, he saw two of the boys belonging to the school trying to set 
a bird-trap, and he asked one what it was for ? The boy told him 
that the schoolmaster was very fond of fieldfares, and that they 
were setting the trap to catch some. This delighted the poor boy, 
for bo recollected that he had often seen a great number of these 
birds in the juniper wood, where they came to eat the berries, and 
he had no doubt but he could catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old basket of his 
mother, and when he went to the wood he had the great delight to 
catch two fieldfares. He put them in the basket, and, tying an old 
handkerchief over it, he took them to the schoolmaster's house. 
Just as he arrived at the door, he saw the two little boys who had 
been setting the trap, and with some nlym he asked them if they 
had caught any birds. They answered in the negative j and the 
boy, his heart beating with joy, gained admittance into the school, 
master’s presence. In a few words he told how he had seen the 
boys setting the trap, and how he had caught the birds, to bring 
them as a present to the master. 

“ A present, my good boy 1” cried the schoolmaster; “ you do 
not look as if you could afford to make presents. Tell me your 
price, and I will pay it to you, and thank you besides." 

" I would rather give them to you, sir, if you please,” said the 
boy. 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy as he stood before him, with 
bare head and feet, and ragged trowsers that reached only half-tray 
down his naked legs. 11 You are a very singular boy 1" said he; 
" but if you will not take money, you must tell me what I can do 
for you? as I cannot accept your present without doing something 1 
for it in. return. Is there anything I can do for you ?” 

"Oh, yesl" said the boy, trembling with delight; "you can 
<fb for me what 1 should’liko better than anything else." 

" What is that ?" asked the schoolmaster, smiling, 

" Teach me to read," cried the boy, falling on his knees; " eh, 
dear, kind sir, teach me to read." 

The schoolmaster complied. The hoy came to him at all his 
leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly, that the schoolmaster recom¬ 
mended him to a nobleman who resided in the neighbourhood. 
This gentleman, who was os jidble in his mind as in hjs birth, 
patronised the poor boy, and sent him to school at Ratisbon. The 
boy profited by bis opportunities, and when he rose, ss ho soon 
did, to wealth and honours, he adopted two fieldfares as his arms." 

“ What do you mean t" cried the Mhop’s friend. 

" I mean," returned the bishop, with a smi^p, " that the poor 
boy was ureter.” * , . 


*THE FUTURE LIFE. 

e 

How shall I know thee in the sphere wbiih keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps, 

And perishes among the dust we tread i 

For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If thore I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy sereneat eyes the tender thought. * 

Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 

That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given; 

My name on earth was ever in thy prayer. 

Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven ? 

In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing wind, 

In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 

Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here ? 

The love that lived through all the stormy past, 

And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer, to the last, 

Shull it expire with life, and be no more I 

A happier lot than mine, and larger light 
Await tbee there, for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and rendered good for ill. 

For me, the sordid cares in which 1 dwelt, 

Shrink and consume the heart as heat the scroll, 

And wrath has left its scar—that fire of hell 
Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 

Yet though thou wesr’st the glory of the sky, 

Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The some fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye— 

Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the samel 

Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 

The wisdom that I learned so ill In this— 

The wisdom that is lover—tit I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss f 

W. C. Bryant. 


IS 8PONOE A ^KGETABLK OR AM ANIMAL? 

Taa sponge is allowed now to be a living being; but it long 
remained a question, whether it wss a vegetable or an animal one, 
Its animality is now the belief of the best naturalists. It is 
described as fixed and torpid; of various forms, composed of net¬ 
work fibres, or of masses of small apecies interwoven together, and 
clothed with a gelatinous flesh, full of small mouths on its surface, 
by .which it sBsorbs and rejects water. The officinalis species, or 
common sponge, is found in the Archipelago, the Meditemneaif, 
and fo the Indian Ocean, adhering to rocks by a broad base. It 
often is seen with some small stones, shells end particles of send 
inefbsed within its oells, *nd is sometimes pierced end gnawed by 
marine animals into irregular winding cavities j but it gives no 
indication of a sensitiveness greater than that of plants. The 
Oculsta species, in the British Seas, is from five to ten inches 
hi gh. Ode kind, on the rocks of Quines, bus a stem as think as a 
finger, and branches as quills, surrounded v||th small obtuse shdjggy 
tufts. Some are in the fresh-water i and tee, is the ooean, is full 
of gelatinous flesh. 
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COURTS OF JUSTICE AMONG THB« CROWS. 

Those extraordinary assemblies, which may he called »row-courts, are 
observed here (in the Ferae Inlands) ae well as la the Scotch isles; they 
collect in great numbers as If they had been all summoned for tbe oocasion. 
A few of the flock sit with drooping heads; others seem ae grave as if they 
were judges, and some are exceedingly active and noisy, like lawyers and 
witnesses: in the course of about half an hour the company generally dis¬ 
perse ; and it is not uncommon, after they have flown away, to And one or 
two left dead on the spot,— Landt's Description qfthe Fcroe /stands. 

FAX.1T. 

This great man, whose mind was so remarkably expert, eras particularly 
clumsy lu body. •• I was never a good horseman," he used to say of himself, 
■■ and when I followed my father on a pony of my own, on my first Journey 
to Cambridge, I fell off seven times: I was lighter then than I am now, and 
my falls were not likely to be serious. My father, on hearing a thump, 
would turn his head half aside and say, 1 Take care of thy money, lad.' 
Mcadlry's Memoirs of Dr. Palcy. 

YOUTHFUL SPIRIT. 

Mr. Crquhart visited Alyxca, a city which, he tells us, onoe possessed the 
•* Labours of Hercules,” by Lysippus, and “ tho walls" whereof " are in the 
best Hclienio style.” 

•'The excitement which the arrival of Europeans everywhere produced, 
was here called forth in a most striking manner. They thronged round me, 
anxiously inquiring where tho limits really were to bo i and when I told 
them that they were without, they stood like men who had listened to a 
sentence of death. A fine, intelligent boy, certainly not more than ten years 
of age, and who for an hour had been leading me about the ruins, exclaimed, 

• We never will allow the Turks to come hero again!’ ‘ Will you prevent 
them, my little man V said L With a look and attitude full of Indignation, 
be repUod, • You may laugh, if you please, but tho Turks will never take 
allvo even a little child. I would shoot my sister,' pointing to a girl older 
than himself, ■ sooner than that she Should again be made a slave.’ 
Urquharl'i Spirit qf lie JCtul. 

A GOOD COMPANION. 

A companion that is cheerful, and free from swearing and scurrilous 
discourse, is worth gold. I love suoh mirth ae does not make friends 
ashamed to look upon each othor next morning; nor men, that oannot well 
hear It, to repent the money they spend when they be wormed with drink. 
And take this for a rule: you may pick out such times and auoh compa¬ 
nions, that you may make yourselves morriur for a little than a great deal 
of money; for “ 'tls tbo company, and not the charge, that mokes tbe 
tvscsV— Isaak Walton. 

USER FORESTS OF SCOTLAND. 

Many are still the deer-forests of Scotland, but they are not what they 
were. Onoe a whole forest was dedicated to tbe servico of tho chose alone. 
You might have travelled from Banffshire to Ben Movie without deviating 
from tho region possessed by the noble Iiuntiy. Sutherland, throughout 
the whole of lie extent, was one prodigious forest, and so tt still is, although 
tho introduction of sheep-farming tins made it lose its old pre-eminence. 
Weneed not mention more: tho time has been, and It Is not yet far distant, 
when a herd of deer woe to be found on every mountain north of the Tay, 
and the slaughter at each Undid was as great os that of the dolorous hunt 
whioh caused the fight of Chevy Chose. Did we say north of tho Tay ? 
Tbo time has boon when a fairer fubeet than any tn the rugged Highlands 
grew on tho beaks of Ettrtck and of Yarrow, and •' down by Tovlotdale.” 
That forest has been sung by many a bard, end, though now destroyed (all 
save a few old trcoe on the banka and soaun of St. Mary's Lake, melancholy 
memorials of the restwill flourish in momory as long as the Scottish 
minstrelsy is sung, and the deeds which it oolebrates remembered with 
affsotion and with pride. Yee, tho days have Indeed altered since 

“ King James and a' his oftnpanie 
Bade down theMeggat glen 

and the eohoes of Loch Skone will never more he wakened by ,the baying of 
the hound and merry bloat of the horn I—Sporting Magasinc. 

VALOUR. 

I love the man that is modestly valiant; that stirs not till he must needs, 
and then to purpose— 0. Feltham. • 

FISHING CORMORANTS AND FIGHTING QUAILS *N CHINA 
•The a»htng cormorant, whioh la trained to dive and eatoh the unfrary 
fish, proves very useful. To prevent it from swallowing its prey, ap Iron 
ring ie put around Its neck, so that It la obliged to deliver Its quota to Its 
owner. It Is as well trained as the falcon In Europe, and seldom falls tn 
return to Its master, who rewards Its fidelity bn feeding it with the offali of 
the fish It has oaugbt. On tho coast, a groat number of ourlews are to bo 
found. Quails, whioh are to he met with In greet quantities in the north, 
are greatly valued by the Chinese, on account of their fighting qualities. 
They carry them about in a bag, which bangs from their girdle, treat them 
with great care, and bluf ' occasionally a reed, to rouse their fierceness. 
When the bird Is duly washed, which is done very carefully, they put him 
under a sieve with his oUfugonist, strew a little Bnrlwdoes millet on the 
ground, so aa to stimulate tho envy of the two qualla: they very soon oom- 
meneo a fight, and the owner of the victor wins the prise. Good fighting 
quails sell at an enormous price, and arc much In request.—Chino, 


CHINESE APHORISMS, o 

Ho who tolls wltl^paln will eat with pleasure. No duns outside, and no 
doctors within. Forbearance is a domestio jewel. 1 Something is learned 
every time a book Is opened. To stop tho hand is the way to stop tho mouth. 
Who alms at excellence will be above mediocrity^ who aims at mediocrity 
will fall short of It— The Chinese, bp J. F. Davie, Esq. 

ORIGIN OF BUTTRRFL1KB. 

When Jupiter and Juno's wedding was solemnised of old, tho gods wore 
all invited to the feast, and many noble men besldds. Among tbe rest came 
Chrysalua, a Persian prince, bravely attended, rich in golden attires, in gay 
robes, with a msjestlcol presence—but otherwise an osse. The gods, seeing 
him come in such pomp and state, Cose up to give him plaoe; but Jupiter, 
perceiving that ho was a light phantastiok, idle fellow, turned him and his 
proud follower* into butterflies: and so they continue still (for aught I 
know to the oontrary), roving about in pled coats, and are called Chrysa¬ 
lides by tbe wiser sort of men; that la, golden outsides, drones, flics, and 
things of no worth,— Burton. 

SOLITUDR. 

He had need to be well underlaid that knows how to entertain the time 
and himself with his own thoughts. Company, variety of employments or 
recreations, may wear out the day with tho emptiest hearts; but when a 
man bath no society but himself, no task to set himself upon but what 
arises from his own bosom, surely, if he have not a good steak of former 
notions, or an inward mint of new, ho shall soon run nut of oil, and, as 
some forlorn bankrupt, grow weary of himself.— Bithop Doll. 

RECREATION. 

Make thy recreation servant to thy business, lest thou become slave tu thy 
recreation. When thou goest up into tho mountain, leave this servant in the 
valley; when thou goest to tho city, leave him in the suburbs; and remem¬ 
ber, the servant must not bo greater than the master.— Quarks. 

MARCH OF UMBRELLAS. 

When umbrellas marched first into this quarter (Blairgowrie), they were 
■ported only by the minister and the laird, and were looked upon by tho 
oommon oiass of people as a perfect phenomenon. One day, Daniel M—n 
went to pay his rent to Colunel M'Fhersun, at Blairgowrie House: when 
about to return, it came on a shower, and tho colonel politely offered him 
the loan of an umbrella, which was politely and proudly accepted of; and 
Daniel, with his head two or throe Inches higher than usual, marched off. 
Not long after he had left, however, to the colonel’s surprise, ho nguiu sees 
Dunlol posting towards him with all possible hosto, still o'ertopped by his 
cation canopy (Bilk umbrellas were out of the question in those days), whioh 
he held out, saluting him with—" Hoe, hoc, Cornel I this II never do; 
there's no a door in a' my house that'll tak' It in : my verra burn-door 
winna tak’ it In '.“—OUtsgoto Conetitulional. 

"adversity. 

The iossons of adversity are often the most benignant when they seem the 
most severe. The depression of vanity somotlmes ennobles tho feeling. 
The mind whioh does not wholly sink under misfortune rises abovo it more 
lofty than before, and is strengthened by affliction.— Chencvix. 

POISONOUS BEADS. 

Those beautiful rod seeds with a block spot brought from India, which are 
sometimes worn as ornaments of dress, are said by the natives to be so dan¬ 
gerous, that tbe half of one of thorn is sufficiently poisonous to destroy a 
man. This account, however, seems to exeeed probability; but that they have 
a very prejudicial quality I have no doubt; for within my own knowledge 
I have soon an extraordinary effect of the poison of one of these peas. A poor 
woman who hod some of them given to her, and who did not ebooae to be at 
the expenso of having them drilled to make a necklace, put the seeds into 
hot water till they were sufficiently soft to be perforated with a large needle. 
In performing this operation, she accidentally wounded her finger, which 
soon swelled and becamo very painful, the swelling extending to the whole 
hand; and it was a considerable time before she recovered tbe use of It. 
The botanical name of the plant that produces this pea is Abrue precato - 
rius.—Elements of the Science qf Botany, as established by UnnauS. 

ECONOMY. •' 3 

All to whom want Is terrible, upon whatever principle, ought to think 
themselves obliged to learn the sage maxima of our parsimonious ancestors, 
and attain sthe salutary arts of contracting expense; for without economy 
none can be rloh, and with It few can be poor. Tbe mere power of saving 
‘what is already in our hands must be of easy acquisition tf evqry mind; and 
as the example of Lord Bacon may show that the highest intellect cannot 
safely neglect it, a thousand instances every day prove that the humblest 
may practise it with suooess. Rambler. 

, SBCRBTS 0$ COMFORT. 

Though sometimes snail evils, like Invisible insect*, infilotpain, and a 
' tingle hair may atop a vast maohlne, yet the chief secret of comfort lies In 
not suffering trifles to vex one. and in prudently cultivating an under¬ 
growth of small pleasures, tinea very few great ones, alas! an let on long 
leaaae.— Sharp's Essays. 
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PREACHERS AND PREACHING IN LONDON.* 

• 

Sunday in London is indeed a motley thing; and to the pro- 
vincialist, who pays a visit to the metropolis during summer, must 
present a curious subject for speculation. In the morning of a 
fine summer Sunday, there is a stillness in the atmosphere which 
contrasts strongly with the jarring chaos of sounds that stuns the 
cars on thesis secular days. Groups of working men may be seen 
at corners, or sauntering up and down, or loitering about the doors 
of the public-houses; barbers are busy in their vocation ; butchers, 
green-grocers, butter-men, and other venders of kitchen wares, 
arc waiting for that portion of the Saturday’s late-paid wages 
which has not yet reached them; and omnibuses are already 
beginning to be filled with slaves of the desk, the counter, or the 
workshop, who are anxious to escape to the outskirts. Bells of 
many tones begin to ring over the huge city j carriages convey 
stately inmates to church and chapel; and well-dressed crowds 
pour fortli on foot. Idlers hang over the parapet of London 
bridge, gazing on the busy scene below; steamers are smoking, 
hissing, and cramming. Eleven o’clock arriveB, and the public- 
houses close their doors, and eject their customers; while the 
bakers’ shops remain open a little longer, to receive the latest- 
made pie, or the recently-bought round of beef or leg of mutton, 
with whicli some dawdler hurries over, still asseverating that she 
“ aint a bit too late.” 

This may be called the first act of the living drama; now for the 
second. About six hundred places of worship, large and small, 
from the spired church to the humbler hall or room, contain con¬ 
gregations of all opinions, and join in varied services. Working 
men in the outskirts ure dressing their portions of garden-ground. 
Mothers and daughters, in streets containing a working popula¬ 
tion, are busily employed in scrubbing and cleaning, and preparing 
for the dinner at one; Sunday’s dinner being the all-important 
dinner of the week. The streets arc comparatively quiet, but the 
great thoroughfares are busily thronged. Here and there a street 
preacher gathers a small group around him. Walkers, as they 
pass a church or chapel, look in, to see or hear what is going on. 
But, on the whole, the second act, which lasts from eleven till one, 
is a period of quietucss and repose. 

At one o’clock commences an entirely new portion of the 
London Sunday. The churches and chapela are emptying; the 
public-houses open, and pot-boys, in clean Bhirts and aprons, 
sally out with their porter, and make the bye-streets to echo with 
their cry; fathers, sons, mothers, daughters, and servants, stream 
out from bakers’ shops, and send abroad a savoury smell of pies and* 
pork, beef and pudding; and the whole world of London, except 
the fashionable world and its imitators, sit down to dinner. Thflee 
o’clock draws on, and the putyiS-house* are shut once mojre. But 
those who have staid at home to eat their dinner now go forth to | 
enjoy the fresh air. It is afternoon at the east end, and morning 
at the west. From four till six the fashionable world wheels out, 

* Tho Metropolitan l*ulplt; or, (Sketches of tlio most popular Preachers 
in London. Two volumes. London, Virtue, 1839. * 


to see the beasts in the Zoological Gardens in trte Regent's Park, 
or to get an appetite for dinner in Hyde Park. But Greenwich 
Park swarms with those who have already dined, and who are 
donned by female “ touters,” all obligjpgly tormenting passengers, 
by asking if they will step in and take ten. As the fashionable 
world rolls homeward to dinner, to close their morning, and begin 
their day, the religious world comes forth to hear the evening 
sermon. Meantime, roads and river are alivesteam-boats and 
small boats smoke, jostle, and float on the river; and omnibuses, 
coaches, gigs, and tradesmen’s light carts, swarm on the highways. 
Public-houses, re-opened at five, expect a choice portion of 
custom during the remainder of the evening; and tea-gardens in 
the suburbs, after a winter fast, look for a summer feast on 
Sundays. 

There may be about eight hundred clergymen nnd religious 
teachers employed in London on a Sunday. What are they doing ? 
Busy, doubtless; and as doubtless is there a prodigious outpouring 
of intellect and eloquence during a Sunday’s ministrations. Busy, 
earnest, and zealous many of them are; but the amount of intellect 
and eloquence distributed amongst the London congregationa on a 
Sunday is not exceedingly high. Out of the whole eight hundred 
—of whom at least six hundred must be considered as men of 
education, many of them scholars, and, we presume, all of them 
devoted to their work, and giving their time to it,—not more than 
a dozen or eighteen could be picked out, whose mental qualifica¬ 
tions rise above mediocrity. Preaching is no part of Christianity 
itself; it is but a human means of recommending tho truths of 
Christianity; and as it deals with the highest interests of huma¬ 
nity, the very highest powers of the human intellect should be 
devoted to it. But the general level of London preaching is low. 
If it were possible for a man to go round all the churches and 
chapela of the metropolis in a day, and to listen to all the sermons 
preached, he would be annoyed at the small amount of solid 
instruction and wisdom he could extract from the mass. Many 
earnest men he would assuredly have heard—many zealoualy 
affected to their work, and anxious to do good. But, if he were a 
man of any scriptural information at all, he would be surprised, as 
he walked from church to chapel, to hear how frequently the samo 
common-places were repeated—bow often assertions went in place 
of proofs—how often an entire hour would be filled up with a 
torrent of words, In truth, any auditor, of the slightest mental 
activity, and accustomed to pulpit oratory, might, in nineteen 
ca$es out of (very twenty, as soon as a London preacher gave out 
his text, anticipate the entire scope of the discourse,—if, in faet, 
he dbuld not lay down the heads, and guess the paragraphs. 

yhis lamentable waste of moral and intellectual power* and # 
opportunity ia followed by many bad results. Ministers of vflry 
ordinary capacity are elevated into demigoda, and become the 
worshipped, each of a coterie. Within their charmed circle, they 
have a certain potency; out of it, they are^owerinss. To dissent 
from the extravagant adulation bestowed on " our own minister,” 
is to provoke almost the certainty of hfeA'ed from some people; 
while the character of any other clergyman, equally good and 
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equally clever, may be freely canvassed in their prewncc. Each 
congregation may bftaaid, to a certain extent, to bottle up its own 
Christianity for its own use—the “ wells of salvation” are made 
private property. And while particular ministers are worshipped 
and run after, their very defects are marked, and changed into 
virtues, and, in the strong language of Dr. Chalmers, they are 
borne onwards amid “ the hosannahB of a drivelling generation.” 

If any proof be required of our assertions, or rather of our 
opinions, we would point to the volumes which have led ns to make 
these remark*. We do not set up for critics, 'and have no ambi¬ 
tion to undertake the ungracious and sometimes spiteful task of 
reviewing books.* But hero are two kandsome-looking volumes, 
got up by an author, who boasts of having had 20,000 copies sold 
of his “Random Recollections of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons,” and 15,000 copies of his " Groat Metropolis.” The 
author has some facility in sketching the externals of a character, 
and has a lively, gossiping style; and as he professes to have 
picked up his information amongst religious people, wo must 
(after allowing for the artist’s defects) take his picture as some¬ 
thing like a resemblance. Let us see, then, what he tells us about 
London preachers and preaching. To do justice, however, to the 
subject, we must premise, that the writer has a most indiscrimi- 
naling and capacious swallow ; he believes most religiously every¬ 
thing he hears; takes an apocryphal story, which hus been 
appropriated to half-a-dozen individuals, on the faith of the last 
person who repeated it; and makes some ludicrous blunders. 

As an instance of the latter, take the following about the late 
well-known Dr. Waugh :— 

“ Perhaps of all quotations which he ever made from profane 
writers, none surprised his people so much as one lie made from 
one of Burns's songs, on a sacramental occasion. I am indebted 
for the anecdote to a lady who was at the time, and continued till 
his death, one of his members. The communicants were seated 
at the sacramental table, and he, according to the custom of the 
Presbyterian church of Scotland, was addressing them, or, ns it is 
technically called, ( nerving the table,’ previous to the distribution 
of the elements. In the middle of his address he said, as nearly 
as my informant could remember tho words, ‘ You ore all, commu¬ 
nicants, acquainted with the popular song of your countryman, in 
which, speaking of the warm affection which a lassie cherishes for 
her lover, he represents her saying, 

* Ills very foot, there's music in't. 

As ho comes up tho stairs.' 

A feeling of surprise at a quotation from such a writer as Burns, 
on such a solemn occasion as that on which they were at the time 
met, was simultaneously experienced by all present; and every one 
wondered in his own mind how the Doctor could convert such 
lines to a spiritual purpose. He soon satisfied them on the point,” 
&c. tiC. 

Now, wc fancy nur English raiders are all acquainted with the 
popular song of “ Nae luck about the house,” and arc aware, not 
only that it was not written by Burns, but that, instead of being an 
expression of “ the warm affection which a lassie cherishes for her 
lover,” the song is the joyous outpouring of a wife on hearing of 
the safe arrival of her husband. Wc dare say, if Dr. Waugh did 
quote the lines, be quoted them correctly, in that sense, so fami¬ 
liar to Scottish theology, that “ the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the church.” The matter, 
however, is too refined to be appreciated by our worthy author, 
who, nevertheless, is reputed to be himself a Scotchman: be heard 
the story j it was enough ; and accordingly made a “ prief ” in his 
note-book. 

Again, speaking of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Wriothcsley Noel, 
the well-known minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bcd/brd-row, he 
exclaims, “ Oh! it is a delightful thing to see a man, whose rank 
and fortune and accomplishments would ensure his ready admis¬ 
sion into the very highest circles of society, and whose nekrest 
relations constantly associate with the ilile of the land, choosing 
rather to be the humble, self-denying minister of Christ, thanto 
enjoy the fascinating, though. In a moral sense, too often fatal, 
pleasures of fashionable life!’ To this he appends a note, in 
which, he coolly informs ns, “ Lord Famham, his brother, and 
Lady Famham, his sister-in-law, form part of tho household of 
the Queen.” if one 'home is, to our author, just as good as 
anotuer, to might, out^of respeot to his readers, before he com¬ 
mitted this information 1 * to press, have looked into a Penny 
Almanac, and, perhaps, have substituted the name of Lady Barham 
for that of the two Farnhams. 

Such are specimen? of our author’s facts —here is one of hb 
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opinions. Speaking of earnestness in preaching, he says, “ 1 can 
conceive it quite possible that a preacher’s mini may be so deeply 
interested in the truths he is proclaiming, as to impart a more than 
ordinary vehemence to his manner, without i ( a the slightest degree 
transgressing the dictates of a sound judgment. Whitfield was a' 
striking instance in point. He threw his whole heart and sou) into 
his sermons, and his manner altogether was of the most impas¬ 
sioned kind of which we can form any conception; and yet we 
know, from his published disburses, that there was nothing 
extravagant in his matter." And this is said of Whitfield ! Of 
him, who from the pulpit called on the angel Gabriel to stop ere 
lie entered the sacred portals ! Of him whose preaching matter 
was one continued extravagance, only redeemed by his earnest¬ 
ness. and the almost inimitable artificial skill of his manner I 

We have noticed these incidental matters, merely to show that 
we are quite aware of the value of the volumes we are noticing: 
still, we think that the book is not an absolute caricature; and 
though, we doubt not, many clergymen, as well as their -friends, 
will have no great reason to be flattered, still one may see from it 
that the superficial author fancies that he has hit off some striking 
likenesses. Tho book is mainly composed of twaddling storica 
picked up in religious coteries, and is a sort of indiscriminate 
daub, wherein every clergyman described is lauded as great, good, 
and clever. The author tells the following indelicate story about 
the late Rev. Matthew Wilks. 

This reverend gentleman, according to our authority, was very 
anxious to get up a matrimonial connexion between a brother 
minister and a lady of fortune. He accordingly sent him with a 
letter of introduction, which ran thus:— 

“ My dear Madam— Allow mo to Introduce to you my worthy friend, tho 
Rev. Mr. A. 

*« It you'ro a oat, 

You'll smell a rat I 

“ Your* truly, Matt. Wilks." _ 

This very creditable epistle is accompanied by a descriptive narra¬ 
tion, about how the lady was confused, and the gentleman was 
confused, and how they recovered their confusion, and how Lho 
gentleman waited on the lady afterwards without the intervention 
of any suck introductory epistles, and how they got happily 
married. 

Of Rowland Hill, on whose memory is plastered almost every odd 
or droll story that is told of eccentric clergymen, we have, amongst 
others, the following. It seems that a number of ministers were 
assembled in the house of a friend, and, in conversation, had got 
over head and ears in the profundities of the origin of moral evil, 
and the freedom of the will. “ Mr. Hill had all the while been 
alternately reading a book and looking ont at a window which com¬ 
manded a rather pleasant prospect. When the party had finished 
their discussion, one of them remarked to Mr. Hill that he had not 
expressed his opinion on the point in dispute. The remark was 
echoed and re-echoed by nearly all present, when at last one of 
them, who was a great stickler for the freedom of the will, asked 
him point-blank his opinion on the subject. ‘ Mr. 11.’ said Mr. 
Hill, turning himself to the gentleman in whose house the party 
were,— 1 Mr. R., I have been amused with a pig of yours which 
was running about on tbe green-sward below the window, [the 
window, be it recollected, “ commanded a rather pleasant pro¬ 
spect,”] while you were all immersed in metaphysics. Does your 
pig Bhave ?’ 

“ Every one present looked at the other in ntter amazement at 
the oddity of the question. Mr. K. replied, with & sort of senile, 
* Shave, Mr. Hill I who ever heard of a pig shaving ?' [ay, u>Ao?J i 

11 ‘Then vour pig does not shave, doea she?’ interrogated the 
eccentric old gentleman. 

“ ‘ No-—eertein/y not* replied the other. [A very proper and 
decided answer.] 

“ 1 And why does she not shave ?’ was Mr. Hill’s next question. 

. “ This was confusion worse confounded. Mr. R. knew not 
what answer to return to the query, and accordingly hesitated as 
if thinking what he otighi to say. 

“ ‘ Air! you can't answer my question, I perceive,’ observed 
,Mr. Hill. The continued silence of Mr. R., as well as that of the 
company, was a virtual admission that the interrogatory was a 
poser. 

“ ‘ Then,’ said Mr. Hill,'.Jter a moment's pause, still address 
ing himself to Mr. R., 1 then I must answer it myself. Your pig 
does not sit upon ner hind legs, and shave like animals of the 
biped class'; simply’bocause she hag not the will.’ ” 

We should have thought that '.he reason why a pig docs not 
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shave, is simply because there are neither razors uor barbers in a 
piggish community; and that a calf don’t wear breeches, because it 
lias got no tailor. \ But, in the words of our aulhor, “it were 
impossible” to depart from this pig’s story, without giving the 
winding-up reflections, which may be taken as a general specimen 
of how to improve a joke. 

“ It were impossible to describe the effect which this happy 
piece of ridicule of those who can dogmatise with so much compla¬ 
cency on matters which arc uttesiy beyond their comprehension, 
had on all present. Every one felt more mortified than another, 
and each came to a resolution fn his own mind, that if he ever 
again engaged in a dispute respecting the freedom of the will, it 
would not be in t|e presence of Rowland Hill." (!!!) 

We must pass from the dead to the living; and shall begin with 
the Rev. Henry Mclvill, of Camden Chapel, Camberwell, who is, 
in Ihe words of our sketcher, “ the most popular preacher in 
London. 1 am doing no injustice to other ministers, whether in 
the church or out of it, in saying this. The fact is not only sus¬ 
ceptible of proof, but is often proved in a manner which all must 
admit to be conclusive. When a sermon is advertised to be 
preached by Mr. Mclvill, in any church or chapel in the metro¬ 
polis, the number of strangers attracted to the particular place is 
invariably greuter than is ever drawn together in the same church 
or chapel, when any of the other popular ministers in London are 
appointed to preach on a precisely similar occasion.” 

Mr. Melvill, it seems, “ only preaches one sermon on the 
Sunday, and docs not preach at oil during the week.” " His 
discourses,” continues our gossip, “ ought to be finished compo¬ 
sitions ; for I am assured by those who know him, that, on an 
average, he devotes from seven to eight hours each day, during 
six days of the week, to the preparation of the sermon which lie 
delivers on the Raldmlh evening. He shuts himself up in his 
study, refusing to be seen by any visitors, except in very peculiar 
circumstances, for the above length of time, every day, from 
Monday till Saturday. And when thus as completely shut out 
from the world us if buried in one of the cloisters of sonic monas¬ 
tery, lie presses all the powers of his mind, and all his varied 
reading, into his service, while preparing for his pulpit exhibition 
on the following Sunday cveniug. He displays as much solicitude 
about the composition of each successive sermon, as if that 
sermon, instead of being heard by only 2,500 persons, were to bo 
preached to the entire population of the kingdom.” 

At least forty hours every week spent on the composition of n 
single sermon ! Where did our gossip get his information ? 

“The personal appearance of the reverend gentleman is far 
from being striking, lie has a small, thin face, with features 
which are by no means calculated to inspire the spectator with an 
impression of his being a mau of superior intellect. His eyes are 
less than the average size, and are of a light blue. His forehead 
is straight, hut not very high. His complexion is of a darkish 
hue, and would at limes lead to the conclusion that his ardour in 
the discharge of liis ministerial duties, or some Other cause, had to 
some extent affected his health.” “ Some time ago, while the pas¬ 
sages of. his chapel were most densely crowded by strangers anxious 
to hear him preRch, he observed an old and frail mau among the 
number. He immediately opened the door of his own pew, in 
which there was just room for one more person, and desired the 
aged infirm man to step into it, and take a seat. What made 
the net more kind and condescending, was the circumstance of 
there being so many ladies and gentlemen in the crowded passages. 

,Tbe reading of the service had but just commenced, and Mr. 
Mclvill turned up the various parts of the Prayer-book which the 
clerk referred to, and shared the book with the old man. The 
latter was so overcome with a sense of Mr. Melvill’s qpndcsceud- 
ing kindness, that he could not refrain from shedding tears while 
he though^ of it.” ' 

We know not which most to admire in this anecdotethe 
exquisite delicacy which marvels that an aged infirm man sbfhld 
he preferred to stout ladies atyl gentlemen, or the fawning adula¬ 
tion which talks about “ condescending kindness.” • 


is the Rev. Thomas Dale, vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, ami 
evening lecturer in St. Sepulchrebg Snow-hill. " Though his 
discourses exhibit all the traces ft great raro in the preparation, 
I never could observe anything either about them or him which 
could justify the opinion, that when nddresspig his people be is 
more solicitous about what should be thought of himself ^is a man 


of talent, tljan about the faithful and effectual exhibition of the 
truth. His manner lias all the appearancesaf sincerity about it. 
No one could hear him, even for a few minutes, without quitting 
the place with a thorough conviction, that his heart is in the 
work.” “ Mr. Dale’s personal appearance is not imposing. He 
is under the middle stature, but rather firmly made. Ill liis gait 
ho has a slight stoop. Usually when walking in the streets, his 
eyes look towards the pavement, as if lie were lost iu contempla¬ 
tion. I believe bis mind is often occupied with some train of 
thought, when proceeding along the streets or lanes of London. 
liis complexion is of a dark pale, if there bo not a contradiction 
hi the expression. His face is somewhat thin; his brow is narrow, 
and slightly contracted. His eyebrows ure prominent and pro¬ 
jecting. His features—" but we shall not givo any more of Mr. 
Dale’s marks. 

With tho exception of Mr, Dale, the few clergymen of the 
established church iu London, who are run after, prracli in cpis- 
copal chapels, iu most cases purchased for them by their friends. 
Such is the ease with Mr. Mclvill ; Baptist Wriolhesley Noel 
preaches in St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, of which the late 
well-known Cecil was minister; and the Rev. Thomas Mortimer 
preaches in Gray’s-iun-lnne Chapel, which was purchased by him¬ 
self, uided by bis friends. The Rev. T. J. Judkiu, of Sorocrs'- 
town Chapel, “is,” says our author, “what is culled n lady’s 
preacher. lie is greatly run after by the sex. Even when he 
preaches in any church or cbnpcl in the neighbourhood, there is 
always a marked preponderance of Indies among his hearers.” 

Amongst preachers of the Scotch church in London, “the Rev. 
John Cumuiing, of Crawn-Lourt Church, Little Russel - street, 
Covcnt-gnrden, is one of the most rising preachers of any denumi- 
linliuu in the metropolis. AVlicn he accepted the pastoral charge 
of the church and congregation in Crown-court, five years ago, 
the number of his stated hearers did not exceed eighty : now ilia 
average attendance is between four hundred and fifty and five 
hundred.” lie is only thirty years of age, and, “ from tile fooling 
lie has already gained in the metropolis, and with the advantages 
of youth and energy, and enterprise, on bis side, he has the 
prospect before him, if his life be spared, of a lengthened career.” 

There are several very clever men among (be Independents, of 
whom Professor Vaughun, and the Rev. ThomasBinney, of Weigh- 
liouse Chapel, London-bridgc, may, on the whole, be considered 
us the most intellectual. 

A ntlFPAl.O HUNT. 

A party of boors had gone nut to hunt a herd of buffaloes, 
which were grazing on a piece of marshy ground, interspersed with 
groves of yellow-wud and mimosa trees, on the very spot where the 
village of Somerset is now built. As they could not conve¬ 
niently get within shot of the game without crossing part of the 
vatlr'e, or marsh, which did not "afford a safe pnssngo for horses, 
they agreed to leave their steeds in charge of their Hottentots, and 
to advance on font; thinking that, if any of the buffaloes should 
turn upon them, it would bo easy to escape by retreating across 
the quagmiie, which, though passable for man, would not support 
the weight of a heavy quadruped. They advanced accordingly, 
and, under covert of th( bushes, approached the game with such 
advantage, that the first volley brought down tlircc of the liord, 
and so severely wounded the great bull-leader, that he dropped 011 
his knees "bellowing furiously. Thinking him mortally wounded, 
the foremost of the huntsmen issued from the covert, Hnd began 
reloading his musket as he advanced to give him a finishing shot, 
lint, no soonef did the infuriated animat see liis foe in front of 
him, than he sprang up and rushed headlong upon him. The 
ipan, throwing down his heavy gun, fled towards the quagmire; 
but the beast was so close upon him that he despaired of escaping, 
in that direction, and, turning suddenly round a clump of copse- 
wood, began to climb an old mimosa-tree which stood at one side 
of it. The raging beast, however, was too quick for him. 
Bounding forward witls a roar, which my informant described as 
being one of the most frightful sounds he ever heard, he caught 
tho unfortunate man with his terrible horns, just as he had nearly 
escaped his reach, and tossed him into the air with such force, 
that the body fell, dreadfully mangled, jpto a c!e$ of the tree. 
The buffalo ran round the tree once or twice, apparently leaking 
for Ihe man, until, weakened with loss gPhlond, ho again sank on 
his knees. The rest of the party, recovering from their confusion, 
then came up nml dcspatelied him, though too lute to save their, 
,comrade, whose body was banging in tho tree quite dead.— Pringle. 
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LEIPZIG FAIR. 

Twice in each year material for conversation abounds in 
Leipzig. A complete stranger may then be addressed without 
having recourse to that hackneyed subject, the weather ; for one 
has only to say, “ How goes tbo mart ? ” “ Is the mart good ? ” 
“ How many bankrupts are we to have ?” All this is quite allow¬ 
able to do, and thus an acquaintance is commenced. 

These time-killing moments annually occur at Easter and 
Michaelmas, and are well known to the trading world. There 
is also a smaller mart, or rather fair, at the new year. 

The Lcipzigers are such thorough-going traders, that they must 
keep their hands in, even upon a new-year's day. The weather 
is then too cold to expect a visit from the turbans or caftans of 
the East. The great merchants of the west also remain at home j 
so that the chilly NenjahrmeMC is generally a mere common¬ 
place fair. 

Leipzig is famous, as all the world knows, for its university, as 
well as its marts -, but one alternately gives place to the other, 
and before the deafening noise of hammering up the booths begins 
in the streets of Leipzig, the students, the disciples of the inuses, 
may be seen pouring out of each of the five city gates, after a 
long half-year of study; and now they sally forth from Alina 
Mater, with their heads crammed with learning, and their knap- 
sacks with themes, all hurrying and marching homewards, in 
exuberant spirits at the thoughts of the happy meeting with family 
and friends, and the savoury flesh-pots reeking with delicious 
odour upon the paternal hearth. 

Scarce are the loud-singing, choral groups of students dear of 
the precincts of the city, ere the Rossplatz is sonorous with 
exotic sounds—Asiatic and African,—bawls, growls, roarings, and 
bellowingsi Leipzig’s hopeful youths, bare-legged and bare¬ 
headed, stand staring at the imposing figures depictured upon 
canvass, and hung upon the lofty poles which raise their heads 
high above the dusty waggons, which contain the wondrous birds, 
beasts, and reptiles. Next to the wild beasts stands a cabinet of 
wax figures; there may be seen that police master of finesse, 
Fouchd, now no longer to be feared; Mary Stuart, whose charms 
the vile executioner’s axe was to lay in the dust; near to this 
unfortunate queen stands Peter the Great of Russia, with the still 
bleeding head of a Strelitzcr in his hand. In a neighbouring 
booth may be seen a mystical being—a man covered from head 
to foot with hair; and the notice informs the wondering gazers 
that he is a native of a country four thousand miles beyond 
Batavia! How far Batavia is from the Rossplatz few of the 
Leipzig gapers have any idea. But four thousand miles beyond 
Batavia ! that entirely gravels and floors these clever Leipzigera. 
Once before there was a wonderful nondescript sort of a wild man 
to be seen in this same Rossplatz of Leipzig. The land from 
whence lie was said to have come was never seen in any map, or 
described in any geography; he was a 'cannibal, and had been 
tamed with much care, lest he might take a fancy to feed upon 
some of the Leipzigers. He was carefully placed in a dusky 
corner, as if it were feared that loo much light might induce him 
to break loose, or commit some fearful act of native ferocity. In 
point of intellect he waB supposed to be nearly equal to ..the 
Esquimaux, who can count as far os nine, only this wild man 
•ould neither count, nor speak, but in a growl, halt' sloth, hplf 
beaft-; yet, notwithstanding, a most learned professor, after much 
profound cogitation, brought forth a treatise in flowing Latin) in 
which he gave country, spocies, nay the very herd, or family, 
where this lusus natura might perchance be found in the wilds 
of Asia. 

In this same Rossplatz of Leipzig might also be seen tumblers, 
horse-riders, monkeys, cockatoos, sugar-plums, and waffle-cakes. 
The atmosphere of thtf'Rosspiatz is odorous with the savoury 
smell'of Westphalia liajn, smoked sausages, eels, looking like 
dried snakes, herring salad, renowned eel soup, smoke of countless 
cigars and meerschaums. 

In every inn, hostel, and booth, may be heard music, singing^ 


harping, waltzing; and to this add card-playing^ billiards, roulette, 
dust, crowding, and elbowing. Such is the jjnysioguomy of the 
Leipziger Rossplatz, where, during the uart, many curious 
scenes are played; but, thanks to a watchful police, serious 
affrays are of rare occurrence. 

Each Leipzig mart, or Afessleben, is held for three weeks, and 
each week has its own particular name; - and in the middle 
of these twenty-one glorious uays, two are held as days of 
jubilee, and at night pillars of Jight, like central suns, illumine 
the entire fair. These days are the Alpha and Omega of the mart, 
and upon these two days, if it docB not hail paving-stones, no one 
stays at home, for the gadfly seizes upon all. * 

The natives of the East and of the West mingle together in this 
motley throng; aud the mighty human atrenm, finding the crowded 
streets too narrow and too ciose to breathe freely in, sally out at 
every gate to storm the wirlhsehaflen (public-houses) iu the 
suburbs; these are shortly as crowded as the houses left behind 
them in the stadt. Many, finding the nearer houses already full, 
push forward towards the Rosenthal, for here have two knowing 
fellows, like clever fishers, spread their nets ; their names are 
Kyntschi and Clermont; they are both restaurateurs, and ensnare 
the people by hundreds to cool their magens with delicious ices. 
The motley throng soon fills every room, nor can entreaty or 
money, at all times, procure refreshments, where the luxury of a 
chair is of infinite value. 

Herr Kyntschi takes the people in like shoals of herrings, and 
when all his rooms arc full, hundreds may be seen wandering in 
the garden, breathing an atmosphere impregnated with the smoko 
of the narcotic weed. 

“Robert der Teufel” begins at half-past six, and pleasantly 
beguiles an hour or two later over a glass of grog or punch; you 
may listen to the gabrielen, or the irizwafaer ; dancing is quite 
out of the question; but look to your glass, and take care of 
your toes. 

Brimful of the delights of vulgar sights, and wearied with the 
crowding, elbowing, and pushing, the fashionable man, by a kind 
of natural instinct, now njakes for the saloon of the Hotel dc 
Pologne, hoping there, at least, to find a place at the well-served 
table; and if he is so fortunate as to find a vacant place, he hastily 
seats himself, and rests in luxurious ease from the labours of the 
busy day. But immense as this saloon is, countless ns are the 
covers, in a very brief space of time every place is occupied. 
Those who, being gifted with the virtue of patience (which few 
Germans are without), obtain the much desired seat at last, may 
revel in the delights of the varied fare, and quaff from humble 
Port to imperial Tokay. Delighted with your good fortune at 
finding yourself with unbroken limbs, blessed with a keen appe¬ 
tite, you will not be over-particular or critical about the cookery, 
—remember it is the fame, and do not be sparing in your allow¬ 
ance on this account, nor do not be curious about your wine, and 
smack, and taste, and flavour, neither bold it up to the light, 
expecting to find your nectar as clear as amber, or particularly 
fine-flavoured; you may indeed, upon detecting any flagrant fault 
in your wine, order in another bottle or vintage, but believe me, 
you will be apt to find the same sour result. The common wines' 
at last provoke—you become desperate, order in champagne, and, 
after a bottle or two, good humour is restored, friends and 
acquaintance gather together, and a jovial carouse closes a day of 
the Leipzig mart. « 

.The pleasantest of the three weeks’ mart is the middle one, 
whin the retail trade is generally in full bloom. As to the great 
merchants, many of them finish laqjr traffic in the first week, 
and some long before its termination. The third week is much 
Quieter, and the Thursday of this week is the most serious day in 
the year to the gambling mercantile speculator, for many bills fall 
due upon this day, and nuUty a renowned firm totters, staggers, 
falls. Few fairs pass over witKout defaulters and failures, and 
many a ruined merchant hears of xahhvocAe dmrertlag with 
bitter recollection and breaking hejjrt. 
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What traveller ar stranger in Leipzig has *not paid a visit to 
the new Buchhanrftyr.horte (Booksellers’ Exchange) ? The best 
speech made upon its opening was that of Regierungs-Commissftr- 
Von Falkenstein, a man esteemed and respected by all—the mer¬ 
cantile, professional, and literary man. 

An old German proverb says, “ That where a new temple is 
erected to the Deity, the devil insure to build a wine-house close 
by." So close by this new literary exchange is there also a wine- 
house established, which the LApzigers call the Rheinbaierache 
Weinhandlung. 

We do not mew to infer that this exchange is a temple to the 
Divinity, neither do we mean to accuse mine host of the weinhaut 
of being an emissary of the prince of darkness; for this establish¬ 
ment is greatly praised for the pure quality and fine flavour of its 
wines, which arc served in aehoppena, and half aehoppena. This 
name stimulates and amuses the genuine Leipziger, who has been 
accustomed from time immemorial to drink his wine out of a 
r'umer, a wide-footed drinking-glass. 

Notwithstanding Piracy, Censorship, and cheap literature, 
the book-making trade flourishes, and enables these literary 
merchants to give a splendid dinner. The hotel-keeper, doubt¬ 
less a man of delicacy and tact, liberally erased the item of 
krebsappe (crayfish-soup) from the dinner bill. And to con¬ 
vince every one concerned that the book trade flourishes, the 
ABC merchants gave a splendid ball at the Hdtel dc Pologne, 
where they danced a la Strauss and Lanner until the sun arose. 
Let us not forget the baieriachea Bier (Bavarian beer). This 
beverage is in wonderful request during the mate; and if the 
Bavarian export is as much admired in Greece as it is in Leipzig, 
then will the brave Greeks have cause of congratulation. Many 
a tottering Leipziger landlord is, by the aid of this foreign auxiliary, 
baieriachea Bier, become his own man again. How tho Leipziger 
brewer may approve of this love of change is quite another matter. 
Besides the bookselling crabs and baieriachea Bier, there was a 
third article in superabundance, Maikiifer (cockchafers), and they 
feasted upon the greater part of the young and tender leaves in 
the Rosenthal. * 

Every German publisher has his commissioner at Leipzig, to 
whom he sends prospectuses and specimens of his new publica¬ 
tions, which the commissioner distributes, and gathers orders. At 
the Easter fair, booksellers from all Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Russian Baltic provinces, from the Netherlands, and even 
France and England, to the number, sometimes, of three hundred, 
meet at Leipzig, to settle their accounts; and this meeting has 
acquired additional importance by the establishment of the book¬ 
sellers’ exchange, a handsome building, which has just been com¬ 
pleted. The number of book and music-sellers in Leipzig itself 
is one hundred and nineteen. There are twenty-three printing- 
offices : above forty millions of sheets are annuully printed, and 
the bales of books brought to Leipzig every year amount, on an 
average, to 30,000,000 cwt.; the value of which is, however, not 
probably more than from .£200,000 to £250,000. 


THE CHARTER OAK. 

Hartford is a very handsome country town. Tbe streets are 
wide. One of the great objects of attraction here is the Charter 
Oak, whigh ft still standing in the lower part of the town, and is 
said to have been a forest-tree before the land was cleared. The 
original charter to this state of Connecticut was demanded bp Sir 
Edmund Andross, on the p§rt of the English government, in 
1087. The legislature had fio alternative but to deliver 4t up. At 
the meeting appointed for that purpose, which was attended by 
the British agent, the candles in the room where the meeting was 
held in the evening were extinguished, and the charter seized by a 
citizen, who escaped and convmrea it to this tree, in which it 
remained till after the revolution. The chaster is still preserved 
in the offitfe of the secretary of state.— Mtuarfa ‘ Tgavela in 
America, • • • 


THE DESEllT AND GARDEN* 

Imagine yourself in the interior of India, on one of those 
boundless plains which characterise the country called the Deccan. 
Here the eye stretches in vain for a limit, unless some rising hillock 
breaks the prospect. Neither fence, nor hedge, nor forest, intern 
rupt the monotony of the scene. Not a tree relieves the eye, 
except it be near a well, or reservoir of water. 

It was in the edrly part of June. Eight months had already 
elapsed Bince the fall of a single shower of rain. Not a shrub, 
not a blade of grass, not a relic of former vegetation was to be 
seen, except where the soil had been artificially irrigated. Here 
and there a shade tree, or a fruit tree, whose roots penetrate far 
beneath the surface, can survive the dearth of the hot season. 
Dreariness and desolation cover the land on every side. 

At an early hour we left our resting-place, a kind of caravansary. 
The atmosphere was slightly refreshing, though not cool. But no 
sooner had the sun appeared above the horizon, than we began to 
wither beneath the intensity of his rays. It was scarcely nine, 
when the hot wind, a kind of sirocco, commenced, which, added 
to the scorching of the heated earth, rendered travelling almost 
intolerable. We sought a place for shelter. 

Casting our eyes to the left, we explored an immense waste plain, 
which apparently extended to tbe shore of an interminable ocean. 
Knowing well that we were in the interior of a great country, and far 
from sea, lake or river, we recognised, for the first time in this 
appearance, the mirage, or extraordinary optical illusion, formed 
by the refraction of a vertical snn, from the heated earth. So 
perfect is tbe deception, that deer, and other animals, have died 
from exhaustion while pursuing the retiring phantom. 

But from the opposite side, we saw a reality, nearer at hand, 
and scarcely Icbs wonderful. A verdant spot, fresh and blooming. 
Fragrance in tbe midst of desolation. A fertile island in the bosom 
of an ocean of sand. Spring amid tbe deadness of autumn. 
Wearied by travel, and almost suffocated by dust and heat, we 
drew near as to the “ Bhadow of a great rock in a weary laud.” 

How cheering amidst Buch desolation, how refreshing to the 
pilgrim beneath the rays of a tropical Bun, to behold a green field, 
a cool, fair garden, whose trees bend with fruit, whose flowers 
diffusa perfume, whose atmosphere breathes the sublimity of u 
temperate clime. Hasting to this enchanted spot, wc pitched our 
tent beneath the thick foliage and wide-spreading branches of a 
tamarind tree. 

How chauged the scene ! It vgas a garden of several acres in 
extent. Every plant and flower, every shrub and tree, was clad in 
the richest verdure. Here was a compartment filled with health¬ 
ful vegetables. Near it was ripening grain, corn in “ the blade, or 
in the earthen a tuft of trees, loaded with blossoms, or enriched 
with perfected fruit. The tamarind, the mango, and the orange, 
tbe lemon and pomegranate, the citron and banana, were here in 
their glory. Here, also were the rose, the lily, the jessamine, and 
countless other flowers peculiar to the tropics, and the luxuriant 
vineyard, maturing its rich clusters. And among the embowering 
verdure, the warbling songsters found a pleasant retreat from the 
tyrant rage of an Indiuq sun. 

What a contrast with tho surrounding country I What a fulfil¬ 
ment of the sublime promise of the Hebrew prophets “The wilder¬ 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice with 
joy and singing; the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, ihe 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon." 

But what caused this sudden springing forth of beauty ? A 
fountain wfls there, deep and broad, sending forth copious streams 
to* fructify the surrounding region. Fertility in the East depdhds 
much on an artificial supply of water. If this can be freely com¬ 
manded, vegetation is rapid and abundant. The intense heat, aud 
plentiful moisture, make even barrenness prolific. Seed-time and 
harvest meet A succession of crops, thnee, or even four times 
in a year, are realised. Spring, summer, and autumn, blend in one 
continued harvest-hymn of praise. 

Tbe garden or field is usually divided into compartments of 
fifteen or twenty square feet. In the cefltre is a fountain or well, 
and near it a small reservoir. From thence, the main waterioursu 
extends in some convenient direction, aid smaller channels are led 
from it, in branches, to every separate compartment. The water 

* By the Kzr. Bolus Herd, formerly Missionary In Indio. 
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is raised by oxen, attached to a long rope, which passes over a 
windlass, and is mad6 fast to an enormous leathern bucket. When 
a great quantity is thus thrown into the reservoir, it spontaneously 
flows into the principal channel, from whence the gardener con¬ 
ducts it at his pleasure. “ The rivers of waters are in his hand; 
he turneth them whithersoever he will.’’ 

When the stream begins to flow from the reservoir, he stations 
himself at the channel which conveys it to the first compartment, 
and removing with hit foot a slight mound of earth, directs thither 
as much water as is requisite for its irrigation. Closing that 
avenue, he proceeds to the second, thence to the third, and thus 
onward till all have been visited. This is repeated every morning 
and evening, and it matters little how large the field is, if the 
fountain contain a sufficient supply. But if the space to be irri¬ 
gated is out of proportion, or the fountain diminished by drought, 
vegetation withers, or becomes extinct. The further you recede 
from the centre, the more blighted does everything appear. The 
water is too low, the impetus too feeble, to reach the remoter 
bounds. This constant and laborious process of cultivation ex¬ 
plains the inspired description of a tropical region; where “ thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs.” 

We know that, Lebanon was renowned for its sublime scenery; 
that its lofty cedars, its plantations of olive, its vineyards, producing 
the choicest wines, its crystal streams, its fertile vales, and odor¬ 
iferous shrubberies, combined to form what, in the poetic stylo of 
prophecy, is called “ its glory.” Mount Carmel is proverbial, in 
the sacred volume, for its unfading verdure and surpassing fertility. 
Sharon, an extensive plain, to the south of Carmel, celebrated for 
its vines, flowers, and green pastures, and adorned in early spring 
with the white und red rose, the narcissus, the white and the orange 
lily, the carnation, and a countless variety of other flowers, with 
its groves of olive and sycamore, is but another name “ for ex¬ 
cellency’’ and beauty. 

But what did the prophet intend to illustrate by these forcible 
aud significant emblems ? Doubtless a vision burst upon his mind, 
no less magnificent than the boundless dispersion of the waters of 
life, the reclaiming of a desert world, the clothing it with the 
golden fruits of immortality. Behold, in the heart of the wilder¬ 
ness, a fountain breaks forth. Sterility blossoms, desolation lifts 
up its head with ‘‘joy and singing.” 

Is not our earth as a great moral desert, whence the “ glory and 
excellency” of Eden have departed? The fruits of righteousness 
shrank from its forbidden soil. Sin, by its fearful monopoly, 
sought to cover its whole face with tares, flow shall this barren 
waste he redeemed from its desolation ? 

The wise landholder of the East, when lie would reclaim a 
barren jungle to fertility, provides a fountain of water, lets out bis 
ground to husbandmen, and makc^thcm accountable for its im¬ 
provement. Thus hath the Almighty provided in our moral desert, 
a fountain of the waters of life, fathomless, boundless, inexhaustible. 
“ O, the depth of the riches, both ot' the wisdom and knowledge 
of God." 

The mandate has gone forth, from his throne, that its waters bo 
conveyed to the utmost regions of the thirsty earth. Is the fountain 
lull ? Are the gardeners, his ministering'servants, ready to con¬ 
duct its healing streams to the world’s remotest hounds ? Is the 
propelling power, the power of fervent, united, effectual prayer, 
forcing those living waters througli all the fields of death 1 

Why then does not the wilderness put on her beautiful garments, 
and break forth in songs of gladness ? Why is not the voice of 
heathen lamentation changed to the cheerfulness of health, and‘to 
the hope of glory ? 

Alas ! the reservoir has not been kept full. The irrigation has' 
been partial. Even the adjacent portions have not received thejr 
full supply: but to the remoter provinces, only here and there has 
a feebie streamlet been directed. The propelling force has been 
inadequate. The waters have sometimes .been wasted on tbeif 
course. They have often failed of their destined end. The gar¬ 
deners are too (few to conduct what the reservoir imports. 

Only here and there a spot regales us with' the delights of spring, 
or the harvests of autnmt^, Only a few bring forth the ‘‘fruits 
of the yiirit.” A vast proportion of the desert is still unreclaimed. 
Especially are its most remote bounds left unvisited by the Kfegiving 
streams. Neither fertilised nor irrigated, they vegetate not, they 
blossom not: and yet the fountain is ever full, and the voice of 
God invites the utmost ends of the earth to drink of its living 
waters and thirst no more. 


THE GOLD MINES OF GEORGIA, UNITED STATES. 

Tim imperfect condition of the machinery, 2nd the disorganised 
state of the management of almost all the mines productive of Ihc 
precious metals, affords a striking contrast to the admirable o: dor 
and systematic mode of working observable in most of those pro¬ 
ductive of the (so-called) baser metals. Thcsq causes have (ended 
extremely to keep up the value o£ the precious metals; for, if the 
working of the mines of Peru and Mexico were directed by the 
same scientific knowledge which gives effect to the efforts of the 
Cornish adventurer, silver spoons would quickly drive Britannia 
metal from the field, and our gold coinage would become almost 
as cumbrous bb the Spanish dollar. Even in the state of Georgia, 
(the most southern of the United States, on the Atlantic,) 
where we might have expected the spirit of American enterprise 
would have been more active, we find the gold mines worked in 
the same rude and primitive manner as in the distracted countries 
of the South. The following account of a visit to them iu the 
year 1855, is appended to Mrs. Gilman's “Poetry of Travelling,” 
an amusing account of an American's tour of observation on her 
countrymen. 

‘‘From Athens, the seat of the State University, where I had 
attended a very creditable commencement, I directed my course 
towards Clarktvillc. This village, the seat of justice for llaber- 
sham county, is beautifully situated, in a most healthful and 
temperate region, near the mountains, whose blue summits rise in 
full view around it. Tha village itself is very pretty, with nume¬ 
rous well-built frame houses, anil a brick court-house, in the 
middle of its square, according to the invariable plan of county- 
towns in Georgia. I arrived about noon on Sunday, and had the 
satisfaction of attending service in a building, comfortable and 
neat, though plain,—belonging, I believe, to the Methodist 
denomination, though on this occasion Us pulpit was occupied by 
a clergyman of other sentiments. The next morning found me on 
the way to the mines, on horsehack, and in agreeable company. 
We crossed the beautiful valley of Naucoochy, a spot wliich had 
been under cultivation long before the Whites became possessors of 
the soil, and probably even before it was occupied by the Chero- 
kees. A small conical hill was pointed out to me, rising from the 
level of the valley, and supposed, with great probability, to be a 
work of art, and to contain the hones of some Indians of an earlier 
race. In another portion o' this valley, the miners, last summer, 
while digging for gold, encountered beneath the soil unexpected 
vestiges of the hand of man. They disinterred a number of lints, 
constructed in the usual manner of log-houses, but with the 
remarkable circumstance that they were without doors or windows. 
These apertures are, in building log-huts, generally sawn out after 
the logs have been secured iu their places; so the natural conclu¬ 
sion is, that this cantonment, commenced by some party, was, 
from some cause unknown, hastily abandoned before it was com¬ 
pleted. But who were the builders ? The most probable conjec¬ 
ture, perhaps, is that they were. Spaniards, by whom it is well 
known, under the command of De Soto and others, Georgia was 
partially explored. 

“After being deserted by their builders, it seems probable that 
these half-finished huts were for a time under water, and that 
Naucoochy valley was temporarily a lake, among the accumulating 
alluvium of which tlio huts were at last buried. The lake at 
length forced its way through its bank, and left, as at present, the 
valley intersected by a small stream. 

11 But I must leave Naucoochy, and, turning to the left, cross a 
branch of the Chatahoochee, and make my way along the side of 
Mount Yonah; now no longer inhabited by the hears, from which 
it derives its name.* It was my object to spend a few days with a 
friend who had made his home in this region; and ijrith him and 
his acquaintances I learned that warm hearts and cultivated minds 
can live in log-cabins and deal in gold. It was not long after 
arriving at myjplace of destination, beferc I walked forth to visit a 
gold mine. Tho first which I saw was one of the alluvial or 
deposit uopes. These are found aforg the banks of rivulets or 
‘ branches,’ and the gold is separated by the simple process of 
washing. For my gratification, a workman went through this 
process in its simplest form, that of ‘ panfiing.' This is merely to 
fill an iron pan with the gravelrf-mong which the gold is found, and 
to stir the pan about with the hards for some time, under water, 
throwing out the grav-el from time to time, '’’he metal, by tins 
process, siqkS to the v ottom of the vessel, and the workman comes 


* Yonab, in Cherokee, signifies bear. 
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to us at last wittf nothing in his pan visible at first Bight except a 
little black sand. On narrowly inspecting this sand, however, 
you discover hcrehand there a bright yellow afteck, which is pure 
gold. ^ 

“ This process at panning is of course slow and laborious j very 
little of the gravel can thus be washed at a time. But in this 
manner the gold-diggers at first luboured: to expedite the busi¬ 
ness, however, a machine is now commonly used, called a rocker. 
One of these machines finds employment for ten or twelve men, 
who are commonly negroes. % ; ou see three or four at work in 
digging out the gravel, which lies commonly about two feet under 
the surface, aud composes, itself, a stratum of the same thickness. 
Two or three are employed in carrying the gravel in wheelbarrows 
to the rocker, fine is occupied in shovelling it from tho barrows 
to the machine, others keep the machine in motion, and another, 
with a large rake, distributes the gravel over its surface. The upper 
part of the rocker is very like a coarse sieve, and the gravel being 
thrown on it, and washed with wnter from tho stream, which conti¬ 
nually runs upon it, the smaller particles, among which is the gold, 
fall through the sieve into a box, where they arc still further 
washed until tho water runs out. This lower box contains a 
quantity of quicksilver, which, as you well know, attracts other 
metals and combines with them. This quicksilver therefore 
seises the small particles of gold from among the sand and water 
with which it is still mingled; and at night the owner of the mine 
finds in his machine a mass of amalgamated quicksilver ancl gold. 
He may then have the metal in a pure state by exposing the whole 
to a strong heat. 

“ By far the greater number of mines at present wrought in 
Georgia urc deposit or surface veins; since the hill or vein mines, 
though richer in the precious metal, require more machinery than 
most gold-seekers can command. In these latter, the metal exists 
not interspersed among gravel, but deeply imbedded in rock; and 
in order to obtain it, the rock must be broken out and reduced to 
powder before the process of washing can be commenced. I have 
not yet seen any works in full operation for the performance of 
this process. I visited, however, a few days after the time men¬ 
tioned in my last, a lot where extensive and very costly prepara¬ 
tions were making for the purpose. A small hill had been pierced 
with holes from above, and in various directions around its base, 
till it looked like a colander; but this part of the work had been 
abandoned for another attempt. 

“ 1 entered one of the openings, with a guide who carried a 
torch. On each side of me were deep pits, full to the top with 
water. Humilities of rock, however, had been cut out, from 
which, perhaps, before this, gold had been procured. The work¬ 
men were at the time engaged on unother and larger opening,—a 
shaft about twelve feet square, aud, at the time I saw it, perhaps 
forty feet depp. This was half full of water, which the 1 hands’ 
wore baling out by the burrcl-full, with the aid of machinery. I 
was told that the owner expected to penetrate about a hundred 
feet deeper before he touched the wealthy vein, but that when that 
had been reached its profits would be incalculable. 

“ When I looked into the yawning gulf before me, where the 
flow of water suspended the possibility of further excavation, I did 
not envy him his prospect. The same morning 1 visited a rich 
deposite mine, belonging to the same gentleman. Here 1 was 
shown some very beautiful and valuable specimens of virgin gold, 
by which term the metal is designated when found pure, and in 
pieces of sufficient size to secure it without the use of quicksilver. 

A steam-engine had been erected here, for effecting more rapidly 
the process of washing ; but it had been found on trial inferior to 
.the rockers, and it now lay useless and motionless, like the carcase 
of a slain mammoth. 

“Another method of obtaining gold has been resorted to by 
some enterprising men. This is, to search for thciprccious metal*, 
the sands »f the rivers and smaller streams. In some instances 
the course of the water has been turned, and its ancient channel 
laid bare to the eye of industry: elsewhere machines are employed 
to draw up from the bottom of the river the precious di$o*ite.* 
The Chestatee and CaneeCreek especially appear to rival the 
ancient Pactolus, to whieft (according to the fable) king Midas, by 
bathing in its waters, imparted his own power of making gold, I 
hope Georgia is not destined to exemplify in other respeets the 
truth of that most ingenious and instructive fiction. May she 
never, like Midas, find her wi jalfti a curse, and, losing the habits 
of regular productive indust%, starve in the midst of uncounted 
riches, like the Unhappy king who could tot tOU<$ an article of 
food without tuning it into gold 1 * ■ 


“The danger,^however, which existed of such a result is, I 
trust, decreasing. The mode adopted by Georgia, of disposing of 
the lately acquired territory by lottery, gave, it is to be feared, too 
great encouragement to unprincipled speculators ; and among the 
population who first crowded in upon that region, there were 
many who would scarcely have been tolerated anywhere else. 
With them, however, were others of correct principles and unex¬ 
ceptionable conduct; aud, as the wildness of a new settlement 
gradually wears away, tho Gold Region assumes and maintains 
more and more the aspect of an orderly, moral, and religious 
community. The first excitement which attended the discovery 
of the metallic treasures in our country has worn off; and it ia 
perceived that, with a few remarkable exceptions both on the 
favourable and on the unfavourable side, gold?mining is like any 
other form of honest labour! he who works hard may expect 
moderate prosperity; lie who is idle will fail of success. I may 
mid. however, that to the lover of nature the view is more agree¬ 
able, of a field of waving grain or flowering cotton, than of turbid 
streams, muddy ditches, aud exhausted, squalid, ami sickly 
negroes. Whatever evils, however, attend this branch of industry 
will gradually give way. The deposit mines wilt, before many 
years, be exhausted; and in the vein mines, which may be regarded 
as the permanent wealth of that section, the use of machinery will 
probably supersede the cause which renders mining at present 
unhealthy. This cause 1 consider to be the necessity of work¬ 
ing much in water. But the miners have at present a free 
circulation of air and a fine climate; they are not pent up within 
the walls of a factory, nor are they exposed to the dangerous 
vapours of a level soil. Thus Providence apportions among 
differeut climes and occupations the advantages and disadvantages 
of life.” 

Wc sec here a vast field for the exercise of skill and capital, 
and wc may reasonably expect that they will he attracted to it, 
and by their combined operations render Georgia a formidable 
rival to the previous occupants of the bullion market. Besides 
natural advantages, she possesses the unspeakable blessing of a 
flee but settled government, the most favourable for the develop¬ 
ment of all the resources of a country. There the capitalist may 
risk his money in undisturbed confidence; whilst the unhappy 
inhabitants of Mexico and Pern are constantly in dread of seeing 
the hard-earned produce of their toils torn from their grasp by 
revolutionary tyrants. 

ITALIAN FESTIVAL. 

Having been told that a religious celebration, in a neighbour¬ 
ing village on the sea-shore, was well worth seeing, we drove there. 
A vast number of peasants, mile and female, attired in their fiSte* 
day dresses, formed of such varied and bright colours, that at a 
distance they looked like a moving parterre filled with tulips, first 
attracted our attention. The women wore richly embroidered 
boddicc and white petticoats } their hair braided exactly os 1 have 
seen that of an antique statue, and crowned with flowers and largo 
combs, or bodkins of gold filagree. ■ .Their car-rings, of the same 
costly material, nearly descended to the shoulders; and around 
their necks were chains, from which hung crosses and medallions, 
with the images of Madonnas and saints. They wore large rings, 
resembling the shields used by ladies to preserve their fingers when 
employed at needlc-«tirk ; aud shoes of the most brilliant colours, 
with silver buckles that nearly covered the fronts of them. These 
gay drasses formed a striking contrast with the sombre black aud 
brown robes of the monks; and the gold brocaded vestments and 
stoles of the priests were as admirably relieved by the suowy sur¬ 
plices of the boys who attended them. The procession moved 
along under an arcade of green foliage erected for the occusion, on 
the seashore, the waves approaching to its very limit; and tbelr 
■gentle murmur, as they broke on the sand, mingling with the 
voices of the multitude as they chanted a sonorous hymns Tho 
Islue sky above, and the placid azure sea, by the side of which the 
procession advanced, with the sunbeams glancing through tho open 
arches of foliage, on the bright colours of the dresses of the prigsts 
and women, formed'a beautiful picture ; from which not eVen the 
deaths' heads, nor grotesque images of saints and martyrs, could 
detract. The monks, bearing these sad mementoes of mortality, 
wore cowls, with holes cut for the eyes, and cross-bones painted 
on their breasts. Some of them mid banners on which were 
represented various insignia of death ; the whole scene reminding 
one of the old “ mysteries” of the middle ages, in which the pomps 
and vanities of life were contrasted by the ghastly images of too 
grave.— Bltnington. 
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SEA SONGS OF THE SAILORS. 

Jt was on the first of August, about noontide of the day, 

I hat \vc got a Bight of tho French fleet, at anchor ns they lay." 

“ Hold Nelson made the signal for his ships to quickly close. 

Before bright J’luebus disappeared they felt some British blows; 
1,’Orlent wo set on Arc, tho Convention's only pride, 

Blie allow'd us a light on that good night the battle to deeldo." 

Forecastle Song. 

As very fallacious notions exist respecting the style of sailors’ 
songs,—many supposing they are selected from the budget of 
Dibdin, or from the nautical pieces enacted at the theatre,—we 
shall endeavour to describe them as really sung by our Jack tars 
at sea. 

It is only within these twenty or thirty years that Dibdin’s 
admirable lyrics have been known to seamen—even now they are 
by no means popular, and probably will never supersede the old 
ballads, which, not being printed, are preserved by oral descent 
from generation to generation, like the traditions of nations in 
remote periods. During the last war we rarely knew Dibdin’s 
songs chanted on the forecastle, although most of them were 
familiar to the officers, and must have been sometimes heard by 
the men at the theatres of seaport towns, where nauticul pieces 
were sure to attract their attention. Sailors have, however, an 
abundant stock composed by themselves, of lesB pretension, hut 
better suited to their taste, from one of the best of which we have 
taxed our memory with the portion which bends these remarks : 
and regret that we cannot recollect, or by any means procure, the 
whole of that ballad, which most graphically describes the events 
connected with the glorious victory of tile Nile. 

Some years ago, a controversy arose respecting the effect which 
Dibdin’s songs bad produced upon sailors, and the claims put 
forth by the friends of the author for a pension on that account. 
We believe that the verdict was so for awarded in favour of the 
poet, as to obtain for him the pension ; for every one will admit 
that his stirring ballads hsd a powerful tendency to excite feelings 
of enterprise, heroism, and generosity, in the young aspirant for 
naval fame. That they had any effect upon the generality of 
common sailors—the long-tailed jack-tars, who gained for the 
British seaman the reputation he enjoys—we utterly deny, seeing 
that not one in a hundred of them could recite a line of his com¬ 
position : and we shall endeavour to show that the style of their 
sea-songs is very different, relating merely to practical events, and 
seldom alluding to those points which Dibdin delights in, and 
which lead people to suppose that “ Saturday Night at Sea” is 
appropriated to carousal and pledging “ sweethearts and wives 
all which, and much more to the, same tune, lias no existence, 
except in the fertile imagination of the lyrist *. 

We have now before us a score or two of the songs usually 
sung by soilorB at sea during the last war ; they are for the most 
part taken down from oral delivery, or transcribed by seamen 
themselves in a style of caligraphy, orthography, and—if the truth 
must be told—of cacophony, difficult for any but the initiated to 
interpret. We recollect their effect, the attention they excited, 
when chanted to tunes never yet reduced to scale or gamut, hut 
which, like our popular rustic ballads, have endured for gene¬ 
rations. 

It was, we believe, Fletcher of Saltoun i/ho observed, nearly 
a century and a half ago, that any one might make the laws, 
so that he had the making of the national ballads. Who is 
there that cannot, to the remotest period of his life, revert to the 
nursery rhymes which engaged his childish attention; or ever 
forget, or wholly repudiate the impressions they produced ? Wo 
believe, moreover, that the more homely the ideas and images,, 
the more powerful the effect; and that, although polished couplets 
have their influence on minds cultivated to receive and appreciate 
the bepnties of composition, the general and vulgar understanding 
is more attracted by such songs as, “There was a brisk young, 
sailor, from Dover he came,” or “The girl I left behind me;” 
than it would be by Dryden’s chef-d’oeuvre, “ St. Cecilia’s Day,” 
Gray’s Elegy,” or Collins’s “ Ode on the Passions," however 
impressively recited. These masterpieces are like the polished 
periods of eloquent divines, inappropriate fof general influence, 

* What we have stated in the eighth article of " The British Navy,’’ 
regarding the daily reutine nt’sen, wlli show that It is impossible such 
scenes iwit l be enacted. In fact, wo never heard mention of tho “ flowing 
can," und presume it is adoptin'for the sake of rhyming with ••lovely 
Nan." Kids (buckets) and pannikins (tin pots) are tho utensils used by 
sudors to hold their grog or beer. j 


and therefore ineffective on an humble auuiencc: and it is for 
this reason that the ballads we shall instance, being more readily 
understood, arc better appreciated by sailors that' lyrics of poetical 
merit, and continue to hold place in their favov.. 

But we have invariably remarked, that the popular songs of the 
jack-tars, although deficient even in point of’ harmony, besides 
setting at defiance the rules of syntax, and luxuriating in every 
sort of metre or measure, with utter contempt of prosody, are 
nevertheless constructed upon the critic’s rules. This is a fact 
worthy of attention, for it is produced by un innate principle of 
genius, as of course they must be considered entirely ignorant of 
the elaborate dictates laid down by* the critics. 

The burden of their songs being generally the relation of a 
battle, a shipwreck, or some exciting event, they may be con¬ 
sidered in the light of humble epics : and, rough'as they appear, 
it is a curious speculation to test them after this fashion. Their 
general design appears to commence with an invocation to the 
muse, or an appeal to the attention of the listener, sometimes 
dashing into mediae res in the approved fashion, but always 
detailing most graphically a chase and a battle, winding up with 
effusions of loyalty and patriotiam, not forgetting a health to the 
commander. 

Our sea-songs seldom embrace more than the time of one day; 
when they do, it is but to record the events immediately prelimi¬ 
nary to the action, instead of introducing them in long-winded 
episodes, as Virgil and Milton have done, for the sake of effect in 
the opening ; all which trickery is utterly beneath Jack’s straight¬ 
forward purpose; and in this respect his plan has been imitated by 
Byron, who protests against the practice, “ os the worst of sin¬ 
ning,” and begins his celebrated epic “ at the beginning,” with 
the birth, parentage, and education of his hero *. 

But, to be serious. The collection of ballads before us is valuable, 
not only by portraying the real sentiments of seamen, as expressed 
by themselves—for Dibdin has only described these feelings as he 
conceived they would or should be expressed—but as detailing a 
number of events, connected with naval battles, that have never 
appeared in history; we mean relating to the conduct of parti¬ 
cular ships, and the honest and impartial opinions of the seamen 
regarding matters which have heretofore been canvassed on the 
partial evidence of the commanders, or so much of the public 
despatches us have been permitted to see the light. 

We proceed to describe the manner in which our sea-songs and 
the “ long yarns," about which our readers have often heard, are 
delivered at sea. The early Italf of the first watch on the fore¬ 
castle being the time and place usually selected for this purpose, 
a group is formed around the singer, or yarn-spinner, and up to 
ten o’clock the practice is permitted in all ships. It generally 
happens that the yarn-spinning particularly is continued to a 
much later hour; and even in the middle watch, if a good hand 
is willing to "spin," he seldom wantB an audience. 

We recollect a foretopman, a kind of nantical Shahraz&d, 
whose budget was inexhaustible, and who never wearied at his 
task, dealing in continuations night after night, with a pertinacity 
equal to the celebrated Sultana. He was—and the declaration is 
a bold one, seeing that we have been associated with sailors tor 
thirty years and more—the most inveterate yarn-spinner that 
ever we encountered withal; and, wliat is remarkable, his name 
was Selkirk,—an adopted cognomen, we suppose, but by such he 
rejoiced to be distinguished, and he probably took this Purser's f 
name out of respect to his great prototype. The adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe were nothing in comparison to the real and 
imaginary ones related by our hero as having occurred to himself, 
on shore and afloat, and being “ a fellow of infinite humour,’’ he 
never failed to suit his discourse to his audience, who so ” seri- . 
ously did incline,” they they used to draw lots who Bhould take 
his look-out duty, or spell at the wheel, in order to leave him at 

* The noble pool was Indebted to his frequent sojuurn on board ships of 
war far the imagination of wane of his most brilliant passages. Many will 
occur to tho reader; but he may be surprised to learn, that tho noblo 
stanza, in Childe Harold, commencing " Kxlstenco might be borne,’’ was 
'tjonceivftl from hearing the usual recommendation to 11 grin and bear it,” 
addressed to a youngster, who was regrotti: g bis herd lot; and wo have 
heard that the contemplation of a maet-heAled midshipman, and tho 
complacency with which he viewed things below, gavo rise to another 
beautiful stanza in tho same poem, commencing, " Ho who ascends to 
mountain tope." ' 

t Beamon are fond of changing theigmames os well as ships. During tho 
war. When pressed men embraced every opportunity to desert, they adopted 
different eliuses to avoid discovery if re pressed, or nerpacd as deserters. 
Tlie alias was given to the Purser, to be entered on tho ship's book. Hence 
the derivation *.f " purser'sname.” 
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liberty to amuse nis bearers. Wc recollect the officer of the 
watch—now a captain near the head of the list, covered with 
honours and titles—drould condescend himself to become a listener; 
and during the stillness of the night, when the ship was under 
easy sail, and in her station in the fleet, he would lean over the 
rails,#njoying the tales, descriptions of battles, shipwrecks, ghosts, 
&c. See., occasionally relieved by a ballad, probably the narrator’s 
own composition, anj chanted to one of those rollocking tunes 
which sailors delight in. On tht^e occasions our worthy never 
failed to receive a glass of grog, by order of the lieutenant. 

The man had in fact seen a great deal of the world, and no 
doubt encountered many vicissitudes of fortune. By his own 
account, he had been a slave at Algiers, and passed through some 
uncommon adventures amongst the Moors. Our impression 
is, that he was a cockney seaman, who, by reading tales of fancy, 
had acquired a good deal of information on these points; that, 
possessing an inventive imagination, and a genius for yarn¬ 
spinning, and finding his exertions applauded, and himself a 
general favourite, he concocted during the day the subjects of 
his nightly recitation. Be this as it may, he unquestionably 
possessed the faculty, in an eminent degree, and answered pretty 
well to the description which Byron has drawn of such a cha¬ 
racter, though with a less refined taste. However, if he could 
not produce a masterpiece like the noble ode to “ The Isles of 
Greece,” he would, when requested, “ sing some sort of lay like 
this to ye : ” 

feme all ye seamen stout and bold, come listen to my song. 

It is worth your whole attention, I will not keep you long. 

For it is of a British squadron, that sallod from Cadiz buy. 

Under Sir Horatio Nelson, on tbo twenty-fourth of May. 

Wc had thirteen small ships of tho line, our fleet it was no more. 

Besides a fifty and a brig, to search the Straits all o’er, 

And in search of the proud French fleet, our meaning it was good, 

And with the wind at west, my boys, our courso for Naples stood. 

But when we came to Naples, no tidings could wo hear, 

Then for tho isle of Sicily accordingly did steer; 

And coining to Messina, and passing through Pharcer *, 

To our great satisfaction, of the French fleet we did hear. 

They had passed by thut island hut a few days before. 

We crowded all the sail we could, and aftor them wu boro; 

And when wc elenrud that island, a strango sail we did see. 

Gave chase and overhauled her, and she proved a row gallce. 

She told us Malta taken was, and Uio FrenAi were under weigh. 

Ami gone, with mnuy troops on board, to Alcxandrin. 

Then we crowded all the sail we could, and after tlium wo steer'd, 

But when we came to Alexandilu no news of them wo heur'd. 

Griev’d nt this disappointment, our ships their wind did haul, 

And boldly beating down the Straits, at Syracuse did call: 

We wntored all our warlike ships, and did refresh our men, 

And when we bad completed this, we put to sea again. 

Then buck to Alexandria we sicer’d Immediately, 

And when that wc came off that town French colour! wo did spy; 

But the evening being far advanced, our ships linul’d from the shore; 

Then we eiqdcd the fleet of France, distant four luagucs or more. 

They had thirteen stout ships of tholine, and four frigates strongly manned, 
Besolved wo were to fight them, so In for them did stand; 

It was the first of August, upon that glorious day, 

That we began this action, all in Aboukir Bay. 

The Goliath brave she led the van, tho action she began; 

The next ship was the Zealous, Captain Hood did her command; 

The next it was the Theseus, with all bar jovial crew; 

She was followed by the Vanguard, which made the French to rue. 

• Tho Audacious and Minotaur, my boys, Majoatic and Defence, 
Bdlcrophon and llrion, a terror to the French, 

For we anchored alongside of them, like lions bold and free, 

And their yards and masts caino tumbling down, a glorious siplit to sac. 

The next was tyio Lcnndcr, that noblo fifty-four, 

Alongside the Franklin she made her cannon roar; 

Bhe gave them such a drubbing, and so sorely them did maul. 

As made them loud for quarter cry, and down their colours haul. t 

Now that famed and glorious prldgof France, the L'Oilont was coll'd. 
Being In the rentre of the fleet, ghe was severely maul'd, . 

For she got a dreadful drubbing, took fire, and up she blew. 

With fifteen hundred souls on board, that bade the world adieu. 

Then early the next morning, the Zealous was dismiss’d, 

Far to go down to leeward, the Dellcroptyi to assist; 

For she in the action lost her masts, flic truth I tell to you, 

Which made her drift .to leeward, buwwe saved botq ship and crew. 

1 Meaning Pharos. * 


Now six of them to England's gone, God speed them on the way, 

And seven mdre wo sank and burnt before wo left the Bay; 

May wo over prove successful, whilBt wo sail upon the sens, 

Against the fleets of Franco and Bpaln, uml our King’s enemies. 

Bo now tho action's over, and all I've said b true. 

Here's a health unto our Nelson, rear-admiral of the blue. 

And to overy valiant officer belonging to tho fleet, 

Likewise to every British tar, that did sv boldly fight. 

The render cannot but perceive how graphically the pursuit and 
the battle is related ht the above. The following description of a 
shipwreck is still more minute :— 

Como, all you young men, that follows the sea, $ 

Likewise you ship owners of every dogroo; 

I'll toll you of a transport that was east away, 

A-taking out of troops to Nortk America. 

Two? In tho port of Liverpool, the ship was lying there. 

Waiting for to put to sea, when tlio wind did aqine fair s 

The Earl of lluth the ship wns called, her master's name was llicks; 

A full-rigged bark, A, number one, her tons throe hundred and six. 

Everything is here recorded, the ship’s name, even her classi¬ 
fication at Lloyd’s, and tho name of the master, Hicks, which is 
made to rhyme most appropriately to three hundred and six, 
being the amount of her tonnage. Then comes a description of 
the embarkation:— 

The drums, and fifes, and trumpets, so swoatly they did play, 

As tho soldiers marched in unlor down untu tho quay. 

And the account of the parting is most affecting;— 

It was n pitiful sight to hear the soldiers' wives. 

Lamenting tor tlicii husbands they loved better than Uiulr lives; 

The children crying mammy deur, wo all shall rue thu day, 

Our daddies was sent to light the rubais In North America. 

It would appear, by the first line of the above stanza, that 
sailors possess the faculty attributed to pigs, who are supposed to 
ice the wind ; or probuhly our worthy intended a hit at the poet 
who expressed himself thus :— 

What sound wns that whloli dawned a bleating huo, 

And blush'd a sigh ? 

After exposing the obduracy of “ Hicks,” in refusing to take lo 
sea any portion of the women or children, for he answers their 
culreaties to that effect, 

-with a frown, saying you must go on shore, 

For my ship she is deep laden, anil 1 cannot take no inure, 

wo have the bold declaration of the troops, who, undismayed by 
the hehuviour of their wives and little ones, muguauimously 
resolve to 

—disregard their tomyliawks, likewise tlinlr sealplng knives. 

And against these cruel savages will risk our precious livns; 

We'll charge them with our bngonots, we’ll show them British play, 
And conquer those bold robcls In Cui North America. 

Then comes tlic sailing of tho vessel, and the Khipwreck, 
detailed in tiue nautical style; hut we cannot follow it out for 
the space of some two or three dozen verses ; nothing of interest 
is omitted, and it winds up with an effusion of loyalty, and n hope 
for a successful termination to the wur against the bold rebels in 
" North America.” • 

It is but seldom, however, that our sea poets introduce allu¬ 
sions to tlrafidelily of their wives ; on the contrary, if the truth 
must be told, they are pretty general believers in the “ incon¬ 
stancy of woman,” a mode of thinking they have doubtless 
acquired from their rambling life and habits. Although muny of 
them,have been round the world, they may be said, as was said 
of Anson, to have been little in it; but they are not altogether 
dieted of tlftt sort of knowledge which is acquired 

III Nature's good old college. * 

HJre is a very popular sea-song, which we have heard chanted 
in several versions : the following we believe to be the oue as 
originally composed in unpieasnrable alexandrines, ami it isaprwf 
that, the nauticals are acquainted with every measure of verse, 
although they disdain to adhere closely to any, occasionally varying 
the metro in the same sofig, or disregarding it altogether :— 

On tho fourteenth day of February, we weighed anchor, and sailed away 
from Spithcad, 

Tho Lark, the Lion, and tho Ballhliury, tliclr colours all so gaily did spread; 
And iw boldly wc ulcered dealt cliumicl togethtff, the wind it did blow very 
hard, 

And from tlic strength of tho gale, the sea, mid the weather, the Commodore 
I sprung his main-yurd. 
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W'c l.'ft the old Lion, and Salisbury, under their balanced mIrens to lie, 
And boiirina away liofpre the gala, resolved its fury to try; 
lint about four o'clock the next morning, our maln-maat went over the aide, 
The fore-top mast, being sprung, followed after, and throw’d two men into 
the tide. 

Now having such very bad wenthor, we determined for harbour to run, 
And upon the aamo evening we got sight of the rugged old rock of Lisbon; 
A signal we made for a pilot, hut no boat could live on that day; 

" Then well wear," erlud our bold commander, "for with this sea shonever 
will stay; and we'll try and get into the bay." , 

Tims spoke Henry Johnson, and said, “ This dny a bold pilot 111 be, 

Bo mind a small helm, my bid, and keep her end on for the sen." 

And soon between flic Catchups wo ran, and anchored in Lisbon again. 
There we got masts, yards, wine, water, aud bread,—and what reason have 
wc to complain ? 

Let but the render remark the quantity of matter contained in 
the last line, ending^ with a philosophic reflection, quite in cha¬ 
racter. Another popular song is the following 

Come, all you Jolly seamen bold, as ploughs the raging main, 

A brother tar will give you a little bit of a strain: 

'Tit of bravo Admiral Jloscawen, his courage gains applause, 

For nobly lie lias fought for our honour and out laws. 

Then comes a full and particular account of falling in with the 
French fleet, hoisting white ensigns (the French colours) to deceive 
them. Tlie admiral making the signal for engaging (red at the 
fore), and the following jeer at the conduct of the Edgar and 
America, which ships arc represented to have fought shy on 
that occasion :— 

Now there's the saucy Edgar, she must not l>o forgot, 

She edged away to icoward, and so got out of gun shot: 
likewise tile twdil America, to windward lay that dny, 

With her main topsail to the mast, ull for to sec fair play. 

The last verse— 

Now five two-dockcd ships were taken, and seven got nway, 

And a ship full of troops was rim aBhoro, and burnt In Lagos Bay; 

Tim Centaur’s gone to Gibraltar, iu r damages to repair, 

And I heartily hope that by this time she's snfo arrived there. 

We can assure our readers, that these, and such as these, are 
the songs which sailors delight in; and it is by their effect, and 
not anything that Dibdiu’s lyrics have produced afloat, that the 
principles of loyalty, patriotism, contempt of enemies, and gene- 
rosity to a conquered foe, have been stimulated in the bosom of 
the British seaman. 


IRISH PARTY SPIRrT. 

What must strike a stranger most in a visit to this country, if 
lie happen to preserve his own senses, is the utter deficiency of 
that useful quality, common sense, in the inhabitants. As in 
quarrels between man and wife there arc generally faults on both 
sides, so it is in the dissensionnhetween different classes in poor 
Ireland. There are faults everywhere. The Protestants, Unman 
Catholics, landowners, and peasants, high and low, rich and poor, 
arc all more violent, more full of party-spirit,—in short, more 
angry,—than in any other country. It seems as if there were 
something in the atmosphere of Ireland which is unfavourable to 
the growth of common sense and moderation in its inhabitants, 
and wiiich is not without an influence even on those who go there 
with their brains fairly stocked with that most useful quality. 
* * Every one who comes among the Irish is immediately 

hooked into some party; and, unless he possess a most indepen¬ 
dent mind, and a sufficiency of self-confidence to enable him to sec 
with his own eyes, lie is sure to judge of everything according to 
the ideas of that party with which he happens to associate. ‘ This 
Is the origin of those strange and contradictory repqpts which are 
ip circulation as to the stnto of Ireland. Common sense, I repeat, 
is lamentably wanted; and this occasions all other wants. Want 
of sense peeps through the open door and atuffed-up window of 
every hovel. It la plainly stamped on everything that ia done or 
left undone. You may trace it in the dpng-henp which obstructs 
the path to the cabin,—in the amoke which finds an outlet through 
every opening but a chimney. You may see it in the warm cloaks 
which are worn in the hottest day in summer; in the manner a 
peasant girl carries her basket behind her back. This is generally' 
done by folding her (hook—her only cloak—round it, and thus 
throwing the whole wejght of the basket on this garment, of course 
to its no small detrimdht. This same want of sense lurkB, too, 
under the great heavy coat which the men wear during violent 
exertion in hot weather. In short, it ia obvious in a thousand 
ways .—Lady Cliut ter ton. 


CANE-SUGAR AND BEET-SUGAR* 

NO. I.—BISTORT AN1I STATISTICS 0* CANE-SUGAR. 

Wiitbin the present century has commenced a revolution, 
which may prove of very different importance from what has yet 
generally been supposed, in respect to a leading article in the com¬ 
merce and domestic economy of civilised men. It has now arrived 
at a stage, at which it furnishes some data for answering the 
questions, how far it is likely ho proceed, and what are to he its 
permanent effects upon the employment, subsistence, comfort, 
and wealth of nations. 

The commercial and economical importance of sugnr is of modem 
date. It was known to the Greeks and Romans as a medicinal 
substance, but not as food or a condiment. Herodotus informs us 
that the Zygantes, a people of Africa, had, “ besides honey of bees, 
a much greater quantity made bv inon.” This was probably sugar, 
hut not brought to a state of crystallisation. Nearclius, the 
admiral of Alexander, “ discovered concerning canes, that they 
make honey without bees.” Megasthcues, quoted by Strabo, 
speaks, 300 B.C., of “ Indian stone, sweeter than figs and honey.” 
Theophrastus, iu a fragment preserved by Pbotius, describes sugar 
as “ a honey contained in reeds.” Eratosthenes, also cited by 
Strabo, and after him, Tercntius Varro, are supposed to have meant 
sugar-canes by “ roots of large reeds growing in India, sweet to 
the taste, both when raw and when boiled, aud affording, by 
pressure, a juice incomparably sweeter than honey." 

Near the commencement of the Christian era, sugar was first 
mentioned under an appropriate name and form. 11 In India and 
Arabia Felex,” writes Dioscorides, “ a kind of concrete honey is 
called saccltaron. It is found in reeds, aud resembles suit iu solidity 
and in friahlcness betwixt the teeth.” After this, so learned a man 
as Seneca fell back into fable on this subject. Ilia account is this : 
“ It is said that in India honey is found on the leaves of reeds, either 
deposited there by the dews of heaven, or regenerated in the sweet 
juice and fatness of the reed itself.” Pliny, whose special study 
led him to look more carefully into the matter, gives all that the 
ancients knew about it, and a little more. ‘ ‘ Arabia," he observes, 
“ produces saccharum, but not so good as India. It is a honey 
collected on reeds, like the gums. It is white, crumbles in the 
teeth, and when largest is of the size of a hazel-nut. It is used 
iu medicine only.” 

The Jewish histories make no mention of sugar. The only sweet 
condiment, used by the Hebrews, was honey. But it may have 
been in part “honey made by men j" for the Rabbins understand 
thereby not only the honey of bees, but also syrups, made from 
the fruit of the palm-tree. 

During several centuries succeeding the Augustan age, no exten¬ 
sion of the knowledge or use of sugar appears to have taken place. 
It is occasionally spoken of, but to the same effect as by the Greek 
physicians of that age. So late as the seventh century, Paul of 
vEgina calls it “ India salt,” and borrows the description of 
Archigenes. 

At this time a new power appeared on the theatre of nations. 
The Saracens conquered and occupied western Asia, northern 
Africa, and southern Europe. Their empire was scarcely inferior 
to that of Rome in the period of her greatest prosperity aud 
rapacity. They pushed their conquests to the Garonne and the 
Rhone, to Amalfi, and the islands of the Levant and the ASgeau 
sea ; and Europe owes to them the use of sogar. 

One of the Christian historians of the Crusades, in the year 
1100, states, that the soldiers of the Cross found in Syria certain 
reeds, called oanamiles, of which it was reported, that a kind of 
wild honey was made. Another, in 1108, says : “ The crusaders 
found honey-reeds in great quantity in the meadows of Tripoli, iu 
Syria, which reeds were called tuora. These they sucked, and 
were much pleased with the taste thereof, and could* scarcely be 
satisfied with it. This plant is cultivated with great labour of the 
hhsbandman every year. At the time of the harvest they bruise 
it, when ripe, in mortars, and set*by the strained juice in vessels 
until it is concreted iu the form of know or salt.’’ The same his¬ 
torian relates that eleven camels laden with sugar were captured 
by the Christians. A similar adventure happened to Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion, in the second crusade. A third writer, in 1121, 
tells us, that “ in Syria reedf grew that are full of honey; by which 
is meant a sweet juice, which, Jy pressure of a screw engine, and 
concreted by fire, uecomes sugar.” These ire the earliest notices 
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of the method of making sugar j and they rcfe^ to an apparatus 
and to processes usfy in the Saracen empire, and not known at 
that time, so far as lAiropean records show, to be used anywhere 
else. At the some time Bugnr was made at Tyre in Syria, then 
subject to the Saracens; and in 1169, that city is mentioned ns 
“ famous for excellent sugar.'' 

The island of Sicilj was the first spot upon which the sugar-cane 
is known to have been plnnted in Europe, though it is altogether 
likely, that it was planted by the Moors full as early, if not earlier, 
in Spain and Portugal. That island was conquered by the Sara¬ 
cens in the early part of the ninth century, and wns retaken by 
the Normans at the close of the eleventh. Immediately after that 
event we find that lfcrge quantities of sugar were made there. Ac¬ 
cording to records still extant, William, the second king of Sicily, 
in 1166, made a donation to the convent of St. Benedict of “ a 
sugar-mill, with all the workmen, privileges, and appurtenances 
thereto belonging.’' 

Tf it wns the crusaders who brought the sugar culture to Europe, 
how happened it, seeing that thry were collected from all Europe, 
that no other part of that continent except Spain in the hands of 
the Arabs, and no other island of the Mediterranean except Crete, 
captured in the year 823, by an expedition from Spuin, were 
favoured with that invaluable donation ? It was not until three 
hundred years later, that it found its way into Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and the Morca; und this extension was not owing to rural tastes, 
or the spirit of improvement among the feudal barbarians, but to 
tbe commercial enterprise of the Venetians, who had for a long 
time carried on a lucrative trade in the article with India, Syria, 
Egypt, and Sicily, and were now, by conquest or purchase, the 
possessors of Crete, and the latter seats of the sugar culture ubove 
mentioned. 

The use of alkalies, in the clarification of the juice of the cane, 
was an invention of the Arabs. The original raw sugar of the 
East wns debased by a mixture of mucilaginous matter, which op¬ 
posed itself to the crystallisation of the sugar, and determined it to 
a speedy decomposition after it wns crystallized. To this day the 
Eastern sugar, except where the manufacture is directed by Euro¬ 
peans, or where the product has been converted by the Chinese 
into what we commonly call “ rock enndy,” is much inferior to 
that of the West in purity, and in strength of grain. The only 
clarification which the liquor appears Jo have undergone in the 
hand of the Eastern manipulators, was liy skimming during the 
processes of evaporation and boiling. And, if wc may judge from 
the impc.icct and loose descriptions of modern travellers, this is 
the extent of their knowledge at the present day. They seem to 
know no other method of clarification in making sugar, and no art 
of refining except that of making candy. 

We have seen that the Arabs had the art of cultivating the 
cane, and converting it into sngar. We know that sugar-canes, 
called “ the chief ornament of Moorish husbandry," are still cul¬ 
tivated in Spain, ami the manufacture of sugar carried on. It is 
likewise made in large quantities on the river Suz, in Morocco; 
and, at Teyeut or Tattnh, constitutes a leading article of traffic 
with caravans, which traverse the great desert, and vend it in 
Timbnctoo and other markets of Central Africa. Sugar is still a 
production of considerable importance in Egypt, particularly in 
the district of Fayoum, and, until lately, the Seraglio at Constan¬ 
tinople was furnished thence with the nicest refined sugar. In 
1 360, sugar was imported at Antwerp from Portugal and Barbary. 
At the same period it was an article of extensive manufacture and 
•traffic at Thebes, Darstta, and Dongola in Nubia and Upper 
Egypt. All these ore undoubtedly the remains of the Arabian 
plantations. 

It has been a subject of much dispute, whether the ■sugar-cane 
wns introduced into America from Europe, Asia, or Africa, os 
whether it Is indigenous there. The former is the opinion of all 
the historians of the old world, the latter of all the.explorer^of 
the new. Edwards reconciles them by supposing that both are 
true, which seems to be the mdfct reasonable conclusion. It would 
be as absurd to suppose that the early European settlers of America 
would fail to carry that plant, with whose great value and agreeably 
uses they had just become well acquainted, to their new abode, 
especially when they were growing and were worked up in great 
quantities in the Canaries, whence at the adventurers were accus¬ 
tomed to take their departure, as | would to question the authority 
of the writers, who positively affirm the fact, pn the other hand, 
it would be an extravagant stretch of incredulity to doubtfi.be clear 
testimony of the many gye-witlesits, tfho declare, that they found 


native sugar-aanes in Guadeloupe, St. Vincent, Brazil, on the La 
Plata, and on the Mississippi; or the demonstration of Cook and 
Bougainville, who brought a native and valunble variety from the 
Friendly Islands to the British and French West Indies. 

It is asserted by some, that the plant was carried from Brazil to 
St. Domingo, having been previously brought to the former from 
the Portuguese kingdom of Angola, where it is still cnltiraled, or 
from the Portuguese possessions in Asia, where Vasco dc Gama, and 
bis successors, th» conquerors of a great part of India, found 
sugar iu abundance. Whencesoever the sugar-cane came to St. 
Domingo, or whether it came at all, it is certain that a company 
of sngar-mnkcra were carried from Palm Island, ofle of the Canaries, 
to establish the manufacture in that oldest, except Brazil, of the 
American settlements. 

It is an interesting fact that the art of sugar-making, propa¬ 
gated, wc must conclude, both caul and wcsLfmm Asia, now com¬ 
pleted, iu opposite directions, the circumnavigation of the globe; 
for, a few years after this establishment iu St. Domingo, Cortez 
found, that both syrup and sugawwero made from tho stalks of 
maize, by tbe natives of Mexico, and Bold in their markets. The 
aborigines of Virginia, and probably of all North America, had 
the knowledge of making sugar from the juice of the maple. From 
them the Anglo-American settlers undoubtedly derived it. 

In 16-13, the English began the sugar-business in Barbadocs, and 
in 1618, the French, in Gnadaloupc. The Dutch, expelled from 
Brazil, where they manufactured sugar in the sixteenth century, 
took refuge in Curasoa, St. Eustatiu, and other islands, and finally, 
upon the exchange of New Amsterdam for English Guiana, in 
Surinam. To all these they transferred a branch of industry, which 
they lmd learned to practise, and knew how to appreciate. 

It is not known at what time the use of sugar began in England. 
It was probably as late as the fourteenth ccntnry. At that time it 
begins to take, in trope and verse, the place which honey had 
occupied, without a rival, since Moses and Homer. Chaucer uses 
the epithet “ sugreed over." The chamberlain of Scotland, in 
1329, speaks of loaves of sugar sold in that country at one ounce 
of silver, equal to four American dollars, per pound. In 1333, 
white sugar appears among the household expenses of Humbert, 
a nobleman of Vienne, and it is mentioned by Eustace Deschamps 
as among the heaviest expenses of housekeeping. George Beale 
(ells ub, that sugar with wine was a common drink in the sixteenth 
century. It did not become an article of ordinary consumption 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century. At that period, 
the Venetians imported it from Sicily and Egypt, and probably 
produced it iu Cyprus, Crete, nsul the Morca. One of their 
countrymen, about two centuries before, had invented the art of 
refining, for which he received the sum of one hundred thousand 
ducats, equal to three or four hundred thousand dollars at the 
present time. Previously to this they had pursued the Chinese 
method, and made candy only. This inventor adopted the cones 
from tin- Arabians, anil probably obtained from their manner of 
clarification the idea, upon which he so far improved as to 
effect at last the complete purification of hi* product. It was 
from the Venetian refineries that France and England procured 
their small and high-priced supplies in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. • 

By the creation of sugar plantations iu the Portuguese and 
Spanish Mauds of Madeira, St. Thomas, and the Canaries, Ihc 
stock was considerably increased. Wo begin then, for the first 
time, to have accounts of the number of sugar-mills, and the 
quantities monufretured. Thus we arc told tlial in the island of 
St. Thomas there were, iu 152-1, seventy mills, making on an aver¬ 
age 66,428 tys. each, and upwards of two thousand tons in all. _ It 
wVli from those islands that Europe was for half a century Mainly 
supplied. But the rapid exhaustion of the soil seems inseparable 
from the cultivation of the cane with the labour of slaves and serfs. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this was the great cause of the 
successive migrations of this business westward, and its early de-. 
cline in Sicily, Spain, and the Africo-Atlantic islands. 

In St. Domingo there were, in 1518, twenty-eight sugar-presses. 
In about half a century*this island succeeded to the inheritance of 
the markets of Europe, which it monopotortd and enlarged during 
a century and a half, exporting sixty-five tloiwand tons in one vear, 
being -about 100,000,000 lbs. surplus, aftgr supplying the delhnnd 
of the mother-country. In any possible situation of that island, 
it could not have maintained until this time that monopoly and 
that rate of production. At the beginning of the present century, 
The entire exportation from the Weal Indies and American settle- 
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meats of every description, whs 440,800,000 lbs.*; now it is 
400,(100,000 lbs. M>m the British West Indies alone, and 
TOO,000,000 lbs. more from Brazil and the Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and Danish colonies. \n 1750, only 80,000,000 lbs. were 
exported from the British West Indies, one-fifth of the present 
export. 

Of course the consumption of sugar has greatly increased during 
the last hal fccntury; and it seems destined to an indefinite exten¬ 
sion. It is so nutritive, wholesome, and agreeable, that there can 
never be a limit to its use except in a prohibition or an inability to 
buy it. Men and.nations differ widely in their tastes and habits 
in respect to most kinds of food, sauce, and drinks. Neither 
wheat, rice, flesh, nor potatoes, can command unanimous favour. 
No article of housekeeping, save Bugar, can be named, which is 
universally acceptable to the infant and the aged, the civilised and 
the savage. % 

The population of the British West Indies is equal to that of 
Cuba; but their consumption of sugar was, in 1827, only 
13,000,000 lbs., eighteen pounds to an inhabitant, while that of 
Cuba was, in the same year, 41,000,000 lbs., or sixty-three lbs. to 
an inhabitant. This difference is presumed to be owing to the 
predominance of the free over the slave population, in the latter 
island. The ratio of the free population of Cuba to the slave, is 
three to one ; but in the British West Indies one to three. This 
proportion wonld give the difference of the quantities of sugar 
consumed with almost entire accuracy. 

The population of all the sugar-growing countries of the world 
is about 460,000,000. It is not to be presumed that each individual 
of this number consumes as much as the luxuriousWest Indian ; 
but it will not be extravagant to suppose, that they all consume as 
largely as the Mexicans. Mexico, by the lowness of wages and 
the ignorance and poverty of the mass, may be considered as a fair 
representative of the nations inhabiting that belt of the earth 
which produces sugar-canes. She consumes, according to M. 
Humboldt, ten pounds to an inhabitant, all of domestic production. 
We thus determine, proximatcly, that the consumption of the other 
llispano-American nations, and of the swarms which people the 
East, is 5,000,000,000 lbs. per annum, nearly four times aB much 
as is used in Europe and the United States. Great Britain con¬ 
sumes 400,000,000 lbs., about twenty-four pounds to each in¬ 
habitant ; the United States 200,000,000 ibs., sixteen pounds 
to an inhabitant; our domestic production being estimated at 
50,000 hhds., or 50,000,000 lbs. In Ireland, the consumption is 
40,000,000 Ibs., five pounds to an individual. In Russia it is much 
icss, being but a little more tl an one pound to a person, and 
00,000,000 lbs. in the whole, unless the article be introduced inland 
from China, by way of Kiachtu, as to some extent it probably is. 
Of the runntity consumed in Russia, we suppose 8,000,000 lbs. to 
be beet-sugar. Belgium consumes 30,000,000 lbs., seven pounds 
to an inhabitant, of which 5,006', 01)0 ibs. arc beet; and Prussia, 
Austria, and the rest of Germany, 200,000,000 lbs., of which 
20,000,000 lbs. may be beet. This is four pounds and a half to an 
inhabitant. Holland consumes 50,000,000 lbs., sixteen pounds to 
an inhabitant; Spain, the same, which is but four pouuds to an 
inhabitant; France, 230,304,549 lbs., seven pounds to each in¬ 
habitant. Of this, 107,905,785 lbs. wees, in 183G, made from 
beet-roots. With the exception of a few manufactories in Italy, 
the above figures show the extent of the beet-sugar culture. Thus 
we have, for the total consumption of sugar in* Europe, 

1,207,000,000 lbs., of which 140,000,000, or 62,500 tons, are 
beet-sugar ; and, for the total consumption throughout the world, 
6,267,000,000 lbs. 

The consumption of molasses is trifling except in„the United 
States and Great Britain. There is some vent for it on the Cat>- 
tintnt, to be used in curing tobacco ; and in England it is used for 
making a bastard sugar, and for cheap preserves. In the United 
States alone U it used for the table. The quantity of refined sugar 
consumed in the United States is small compared with the browia. 
It probably does not exceed one tenth; while, on the contrary, in 
France it constitutes four fifths of the entire consumption. The dis¬ 
proportion is Icbs than this in Great Britain; but it is much greater 
there, and in Europe generally, than in the United States. Brown 
sugnr contains, on an average, three to five per cent, of dirt; of 
course, molasses cannot be more pure. The consumption of this 
last in the Uniteil States, is about 150,000,000 lbs. annually; but 
probably more than half of it lias heretofore been distilled into 
mm, producing more than 10,000,000 gallons per annum. 

In tiie French Wests Indies the sugar manufacturers used to'| 


throw away their molasses, as indeed they did at first in Jamaica, 
and as they do to this day in the islands of'Jourbon and Jnvu. 
The Ncw-Englanders, particularly in and about Boston, taking 
note of this circumstance, induced the French, for a trifling con¬ 
sideration, to preserve this residuum, and deliver it on board the 
colonial traders. Arrived at Boston and other ports, the adven¬ 
turers entered the article free of duty, and it was then converted 
into New England rum. In a few years, thefbusiness so enlarged 
itself, that the trade was extendid to the Dutch and Danish colo¬ 
nies. In exchange, our people gave to the Frenchmen and others 
horses and mules for their sugar-mills, lumber for their houses, 
and fish and other provisions for their plantations. In 1715, a few 
years after the commencement of this traffic,^the British island 
colonies complained of it to the government, as diminishing the 
demand for their products, and disappointing them of their wonted 
supplies. Hereupon a fierce and protracted contest arose betwixt 
the island and continental colonies, which was not terminated until 
1733, when the islands prevailed, and a duty of sixpence per gallon 
was laid on molasses, and five shillings per cwt. on sugars, im¬ 
ported into the continental colonies from any foreign port or 
place. The penalty for violating the act was to be the forfeiture 
of vessel and cargo. But the New-Englanders, who have disputed 
every inch of the passage of the act, seem never to have thought of 
submitting to it after it was pessed; and they continued the old 
traffic, eluding the duties and defying the law. A British fleet was 
sent to enforce it, and a state of irritation arose, in which the 
parties all but came to blows. In fact, this did never cease from 
that time down to the Revolution ; and the famous act for 
raising a revenue in America was called, in the language of the 
day, “ the sugar and molasses act.” 

The principal reasons alleged for the trade were, that a large 
supply of rum was indispensable to the continental colonists for 
carrying on the Indian trade and the fisheries. These reasons 
huve ceased. Rum has nearly finished its mission to the poor 
Indians; and the fishermen, we believe, generally go upon the 
temperance plan. The real root of the matter was, and is, that 
no other people, since the world began, were ever furnished with 
so great a quantity of exciting liquor for so small a price. The 
custom-house duties, in other countries, either kept out molasses 
und rum, or admitted them with so heavy conditions that they 
could not be afforded in such abundance as they have been here. 
Ardent spirits were unknown, except as a medicine in a druggist’s 
shop,until the cane-sugar and molasses makers of the West Indies 
brought ram into the world. The taste once formed, demand 
arose for brandy, perry, gin, and whiskey. Anderson, in his 
11 Origin of Commerce,” remarks: “ The consumption of rum in 
New England is so great, that an author ou this subject asserts, 
that there has been 20,000 hhds. of French mMasse manufactured 
into rum at Boston in one year, so vast is the demand for that 
liquor.” Sir William Douglass, in a work printed at Bostou, in 
1755, tells us, that "Spirits, (spiritus ardentes,) not above a 
century ago, were used only as official cordials, but now arc become 
an eudemieal plague, being a pernicious ingredient in most of our 
beverages.” 

The duty of two cents on brown sugar in the United States, 
was originally laid for revenue, though it must be considered high 
for that purpose ; being nearly fifty per cent, on the cost. At the 
time of the purchase of Louisiana, it was advanced to two and a 
half cents, probably for protection. During the last war with 
Great Britain it was doubled, being then five cents. At the peace 
it was fixed at three cents, avowedly for protection. In 1832, it 
was brought back to the rate of two and ariialf cents; and this is* 
maintained for. the encouragement of the augar-plauters of 
Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, Mississipi, Alabama, and Georgia. 
The articles is afforded in the New Orleans market, and on the 
Louisiana plantations, at five to six cents a pound. - The planters 
liave repeatedly declared, that at less prices the business cannot be 
sqstoined. The cost of production, when this industry was most 
flourishing, was two and a half to three and a half cents, exclusive 
of the interest on the investment, « 

We haVe now aurveyed the field "of competition in which the 
heet-sugar business must take root, if that be its destiny in this 
country [United States]. It is certain that the high hopes con¬ 
ceived of it have suffered considerable abatement from experiments 
made, and views put forth, in’GiVat Britain. These it is our duty 
to weigh, and to determine howPfar they ought to influence the 
resolutions -of Norljh American cultivators and capitalists. But 
it is necessary that we should first examine, with some minuteness, 
the history and present condition of beet-sugar industry. 
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OLD IRONSIDES ON A LEE-SHORE. 

\ AN EVE-WITNESS.* 

It was at the close of a stormy day in the year 1B35, when the 
gallant frigate Constitution, under the command of Captain Elliott, 
(havirffe on board the late Edward Livingston, minister from 
the United, States at the court of France, and his family, and 
manned by nearly fivodiundred souls,) drew near to “ the chops" 
of the English Channel. For four days she had been beating 
down from Plymouth, and on the fifth, at evening, Bhc made her 
last tack from the French coast. * 

The watch was set at eight p.m. The captain came on deck 
soon after, and haviijg ascertained the bearing of Scilty, gave orders 
to keep the ship "fall and byeremarking at the same time to 
the officer of the deck, that he might make the light on the lee 
beam, but, be stated, he thought it more than probable that he 
would pass it without seeing it. He then “ turned in," as did most 
of the idlers and the starboard watch. 

At a quarter past nine p.m., the ship headed west by compass, 
when the call of “Light O !" was heard from the fore-topsail- 
yard. 

“ Where away ?" asked the officer of the deck. 

"Three points on the lee bow,” replied the look-out man; 
which the unprofessional reader will readily understand to mean 
very nearly straight ahead. At this moment the captain appeared, 
and took the trumpet. 

“ Call all hands,” was his immediate order. 

" All hands!" whistled the boatswain, with the long shrill sum¬ 
mons familiar to the ears of all who have ever been on board of a 
man-of-war. 

“ All hands !” screamed the boatswain’s mates; and ere the last 
echo died away, all but the sick were upon deck. 

The ship was staggering through a heavy swell from the Bay of 
Biscay; the gale, which had been blowing several days, had 
increased to a severity that was not to be made light of. The 
breakers, where Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet were destroyed, 
in the days of Queen Anne, sang their song of dcatli before, and 
the Headman's Ledge replied in hoarser notes behind us. To go 
ahead seemed to be death, and to attempt to go about was sure 
destruction. 

The first thing that caught tho eye of the captain was the furled 
mainsail, which he bad ordered to be cmried throughout the even¬ 
ing ; the hauling up of which, contrary to the last order that he 
had given on leaving tho deck, had caused the ship to full olT to 
leeward two points, and had thus led her into a position on " a 
lee shore," upon which a strong gale was blowing her, in which 
the chance of safety appeared to the stoutest nerves almost hope¬ 
less. That sole chance consisted in standing on, to carry us 
through the breakers of Scilly, or by a close graze along their outer 
ledge. Was this destined to be the end of the gallant old ship, 
consecrated by so many a player and blessing from the heart of a 
nation ! 

" Why is the mainsail up, when I ordered it set?" cried the 
captain in a tremendous voice. 

" Finding that she pitched her bows under, I took it in, under 
yonr general order, sir, that the officer of the deck should carry 
sail according to his discretion,” replied the lieutenant in com¬ 
mand. 

" Heave the log," was the prompt command to the uastir’s 
mate. The log was thrown. 

" How fnst does she go ?” 

, “ Five knots and a half, sir.” 

**Board the main tact:, sir." 

“ She will not bear it," said the officer of the deck. 

“ Board the main tack,” thundered the captain. “ Keep her 
full and bye, quarter-master." * 

“ Ayc, aye r sir !" The tack was boarded. • 

“ Haul aft the main sheet,” shouted the captain, and aft it went 
like the spreading of a sea-bird’s wing, giving the huge Bail to |he 
gale. 

“ Give her the lee helm wjdh she goes into the sca,"yried the 
captain. 

“ Aye, aye 1 sir! she has it," growled out the old sea-dog at 
the binnacle. * 

“ Right your helm, keep her full yid bye.” 

"Aye, aye! sir 1 full and hyefche is," was the prompt answer 
from the helm. # I , 

11 How fast docs she go?” I • 

. .....•_ 

» From tho Unftcd States Magazine. 


“ Eight knqts and a half, sir." 

“ How bears the light ?” 

“ Nearly a-beam, sir." 

“ Keep her away half a point.” 

" How fast does she go?" 

“ Nine knots, sir.” 

“ Steady, so 1” returned the captain. 

“ Steady," answered tho helmsman, and all was the silence of 
the grave upon that crowded deck—except the howling of the 
storm—for a space <Jf time that seemed to my imagination almost 
an uge. 

It was a trying hour with us: unless we could carry sail so as to 
go at the rate of nine knots an hour, we must of necessity dash 
upon Scilly, and who ever touched those rocks and lived during a 
storm ? The sea ran very high, the min fell in sheets, the sky was 
one black curtain, illumined only by tho fnint light which was to 
mark our deliverance, or stand a momimcnjr of our destruction. 
The wind had got above whistling, it came in puffs, that flattened 
the waves, and made our old frigate settle to her bearings, while 
everything on board seemed cracking into pieces. At this moment 
the carpenter reported that the left holt of the weather fore-shroud 
had drawn. 

“ Get on the luffs, and set them nil on the weather shrouds. 
Kcop her at small helm, quarter-master, andeaBC her in the sen,” 
were the orders of the captain. 

The lulls were soon put upon the weather shrouds, which of 
course relieved tho chains and channels; but many an anxious 
eye was turned towards the remaining bolts, for upon them 
depended the masts, and upon the masts depended the safety of 
the ship—for with one foot of canvass less she could not livo 
fifteen minutes. 

Onward plunged the overladen frigate, and at every surge she 
seemed bent upon making the deep the sailor’s grave, and her live- 
oak sides his coffin of glory. She had been fitted out nt Boston 
when the thermometer was below zero. Her shrouds, of course, 
therefore slackened at every strain, and her unwieldy masts (for 
she had those designed for the frigate Cumberland, a much larger 
ship,) seemed ready to jump out of her. And now, while all was 
apprehension, another bolt drew !—and then another I—until, at 
last, our whole stay was placed upon a single bolt, lesB than a man’s 
wrist in circumference. Still the good iron clung to the solid 
wood, and bore us alongside the breakers, though in a most fearful 
proximity to them. This thrilling incident has never, I believe, 
been noticed in public, but it is the literal fact, which I make not 
the slightest attempt to embellish. As wo galloped on—for I edn 
compare our vessel’s leaping to ipilhing else—the rocks Beemed 
very near us. Hark as was the night, the white foam scowled 
around tlicir black heads, while the spray fell over ns, and the 
thunder of the dashing surge sounded like the awful knell that the 
ocean was singing for the victims it was eager to engulph. 

At length the light bore upon 9ur quarter, and the broad Atlantic 
roiled its white caps before us. During this time all were silent, 
—cacli officer and man was at his post,—and the bearing anil 
countenance of the captain seemed to give encouragement to every 
person on board. With but a bare possibility of saving the ship 
and those on board, he placed his reliance upon his nautical skill 
and courage, and by carrying the mainsail when in any other 
situation it would have been considered a suicidal act, he weathered 
the lee share, and saved the Constitution. 

The mUnsail was now hauled up, by light hearts and strong 
hands, the jib and spanker taken in, and from the light of Scilly 
the gallant vessel, under close-reefed topsails and main trysails, 
took her departure, and danced merrily over the deep towards the 
United .States. 

“1‘ipe dwwn,” said the captain to the first lieutenant, “and 
splice the main brace." “ Pipe down,” echoed the first lieucengnt 
to (Jie boatswain. “ Pipe down,” whistled the boatswain (o the 
crew, and “ pipe down” it was. 

Soon the "Jack of the Dust" held his levee on the main gun- 
dfck, and the weather-beaten tars, as they gathered about the grog* 
tub, and luxuriated upon a full allowance of Old Rye, forgot all 
their perils and fatigue. 

« How near the rock! did wc go ?” said 1 to one of the master’s 
mates the neat morning. He made no uply, but taking down Ids 
chart, showed me a pencil-line between me outside shoal and the 
Light-house island, which must have # hpcii n small strait %r a 
fisherman to run his smack through in good weather by daylight. 

For what is the noble and dear old frigate reserved! 

I went upon deck: the sea was calm, a gentle breeze was swell¬ 
ing our canvuss from maiusail to royal, theaslcs of Scilly had sunk 
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iu the eastern waters, and the clouds of the dying storm were 
rolling olf in broker masses to the northward and westward, like 
the flying columns of a beaten army. 

I have been in many a gale of wind, and have passed through 
scenes of great danger; but never, before nor Bince, have 1 expe¬ 
rienced an hour so terrific ns that when the Constitution was 
labouring, with the lives of five hundred men hanging on n single 
small iron bolt, to weather Scilly, on the night of the 11th of May, 
1835. 

During the gale, Mrs. Livingston inquired of the captain, if we 
were not in great dnngcr ? to which he replied, as soon as we had 
passed Scilly, “jY°" arc as safe as you would be in the aisle of a 
church.” It is a singular fact that the frigate Boston, Captain 
M'Nenl, about the close of the revolution, escaped a similar 
danger while employed in carrying out to France Chancellor 
Livingston, a relative of Edward a, and also minister to the court 
of St. Cloud. He fkewisc had his wife on board, and while the 
vessel was weathering a lee shore, Mrs. Livingston asked the 
captain—a rough but gallant old fire-eater—if they were not in 
great danger 1 to which he replied, “ You had better, madam, get 
down upon your knees, and pray to your God to forgive you your 
numerous sins; for, if we don’t carry by this point, we shall all be 
in perdition in live minutes.” 

A DUTCH AFRICAN FARM. 

Thu following account of a frontier farm, belonging to one of 
the old Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope, is taken from a 
work entitled “ African Sketches,’' one of the valuable relics 
left to us by Mr. Thomas Fringle, a man whose virtues and 
talents hnve made bis loss regretted by all who knew him; and in 
his situation as secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society, his circle of 
acquaintance was extensive. His sketches are the result of his 
observations during a residence of some continuance at the Cape, 
whither he had proceeded with a purpose of permanently esta¬ 
blishing himself; a design frustrated by a misunderstanding with 
the Governor. 

« On riding up to the place, which consisted of three or four 
thatched houses, and a few reed cabins ( harteheest-huisjes ), inha¬ 
bited by the Hottentot dependants, we were encountered by a 
host of some twenty or thinly dogs, which had been lying about 
in the shade of the huts, and now started up oround us, open- 
mouthed, with a prodigious clamour, as is generally the case at 
every farm-house on the approach of strangers. In day-light, 
these growling guardians usually confine themselves to a mere 
noisy demonstration ; but at nigjit, it is often a matter of no small 
peril to approach a farm-house; for many of these animals are both 
fierce and powerful, and will not hesilato to attuck a stranger, if, 
in their eyes, he has the ill luck to appear in any way suspicious. 
The barking of the dogs brought out Avcnd Coetzcr, one of the 
farmer’s sons, from the principul dwelling-house, a frank young 
fellow, who had previously visited us at Glen-Lynden. Seeing 
us thus beset, he came instantly to our help against the canine 
rabble, whom he discomfited with great vigour, by hurling at them 
a few of the half-gnawed bones and bullocks' horns which were 
lying in profusion about the place. The young boor was rejoiced 
to see ine, and introduced me to his mother and sisters,—a quiet- 
looking matron and two bashful girls, who now appeared from the 
house. ‘Wil Mynheer afzadel ?’ {‘Will the gentleman unsad¬ 
dle ?') was the firat inquiry. I readily agreed, intending, indeed, 
though it was still early in the afternoon, to spend the night at this 
place, with the view of becoming better acquainted with our rustic 
nelgbours. 

On entering the house, I found that the old boor had not yet 
risen from his afternoon nap, or siesta, a habit which is generally 
prevalent throughout the colony. He was not long, however? in 
making his appearance; and, after shaking handa with a sort of 
gruff heartiness, he took down a bottle of brandy from a shelf, and 
urged me to drink a dram (soopje) with him, assuring me that it 
"was good brandewyn, distilled by himself,from his own peaches. 

I tasted the spirit, which was colourless, with something of the 
flavour of bad whiskey; but preferred regaling myself with a cup 
of tea, which had in the meanwhile been prepared and poured out 
for mo by the respecta^;? and active-looking dame. This ' tea- 
water’ is made by a decoction, rather than au infusion, of the 
Chinese leaf, and being^ diluted with a certain proportion of 
boiling water, without any admixture of milk or sugar, is offered 
to every visitor who mny chance to arrive during the heat of the 
day. A small tin box, containing sugar-esudy, is sometimes 
handed round with the ‘tea-water,* from which each person 1 1 


takes a little bit to keep in his mouth, and thus to sweeten, in 
frugal fashion, the beverage as he swallows it.,,During this refresh¬ 
ment, I carried on a tolerably fluent conversation in broken Dutch 
with my host and his huismauw ; and gratified them not a little 
by communicating the most recent information 1 possessed of the 
state of European politics, respecting which old Coetzcr was very 
inquisitive. , 

The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, in which we were 
thus seated, was not calculated to suggest any ideas of peculiar 
comfort to an Englishman. It was a house somewhat of the size 
and appearance of an old-fashioned Scotch barn. The walls were 
thick, and substantially built of strong adhesive clay; a material, 
which being well prepared or tempered, in th$ manner of mortar 
for brick-making, andraised in successive layers, soon acquires in 
this dry climate a great degree of hardness, and is considered 
scarcely inferior in durability to burnt brick. These walls, which 
were about nino feet high, and tolerably smooth und straight, had 
been plastered over within and without with a composition of sand 
and cowdung, and this being afterwards well white-washed with a 
sort of pipe-clay, or with lime made of burnt shells, the whole had 
a very clean and light appearance. 

The roof was neatly thatched with a species of hard rushes, 
which are considered much more durable and less apt to catch fire 
than straw. There was no ceiling under the roof; but the rafters 
over-head were hung with a motley assemblage of several Boris of 
implements and provisions,—such as hunting apparatus, dried 
flesh of various kinds of game, large whips of rhinoceros ami 
hippopotamus hide (termed sjamboks), leopard and lion skins, 
ostrich eggs und feathers, dried fruit, strings uf onions, rolls of 
tobacco, bamboos for whip-handles, ealubashes, and a variety of 
other articles. A largo pile of fine home-made soap graced the 
top of a partition wull. 

The house was divided into three apartments; the one in which 
we were seated (cnlled the vnorhuis) opened immediately from the 
open air, and is the apartment in which the family always sit, cat, 
and receive visitors. A private room ( slaaphamer ) was formed at 
cither end of this hall, by cross partitions of the same height and 
construction as the outer walls. The floor, which, though only of 
clay, appeared uncommonly smooth and hard, 1 found, on inquiry, 
had been formed of ant-henps, which, being pounded into dust, 
and then watered and well stamped, assume a consistency of great 
tenacity. In making these floors, however, care must be taken to 
use only such ant-hills as Have been broken up and plundered by 
the aurilvar/t, or ant-eater, and consequently deserted by the 
surviving insects: otherwise, in spite of all your pounding, you 
may find that you have planted two or three, troublesome colonies 
beneath your feet. This floor is carefully washed over every 
morning with water mixed with fresh cow-dung, in order to keep it 
cool and free froiu vermin, especially fleas, which are upl to become 
an intolerable pest in such mansions. 

The house was lighted-by four square windows in front,—one in 
each of the bed-rooms, and two in the voorhuis ,—and also by the 
door, which appeared to ho shut only during the night. The door 
consisted of reeds rudely fastened on a wicker frame, aud was 
fixed to the door-posts by thongs of bullocks' hide. The windows 
were without glass, and were closed at night, each with an untan¬ 
ned quagga skin. There was neither stove nor chimney in any 
part of the dwelling-house, but the operations of cooking were 
performed in a small circular hut of clay and reeds, which stood 
in front of it. The furniture of the sitting-room consisted of a 
couple, of wooden tables, and a few chairs, stools, and wsgmi- 
ehests; an immense churn, into which all the milk saved from the 
sucking calves was daily poured, and cliuftied every morning ■ a ’ 
large iron pot for boiling soap; two or three wooden pitehers, 
hooped with brass, and very brightly scoured ; a cupboard, exhi¬ 
biting the fondly service of wooden bowls and trenchers, pewter 
tureens, brandy flasks, with a good array in phials o3 Dutch quack 
medicines. A tea-vase, and brass tea-kettle heated by*a chafing- 
dish,—which, with a set of Dutch teacups, and a large brnss- 
claSped Dutch Bible, occupied a small table at which the mistress 
of the house presided,—completed die inventory. The bed-rooms, 
in which *1 more than once slept oil future occasions, were fur- 
pished each with one or more large bedsteads or stretchers, 
without posts or curtains, but provided with good feather-beds, 
spread on clastic frames woven with thongs of bullock’s hide, like 
a cane-bottomed chair. * < a 

In a corner of thejudl, part of, the careaseof a sheep was sus¬ 
pended from a heapi; and I was informed tnat two sheep, and 
sometimes more, were daily slaughtered for family consumption ; 
the Hottentot herdsmen and their families,.os well as the farmer’s 
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own household, being chiefly fed upon muttor^—at least during 
summer, when beet could not be properly cured. The carcases 
were hung up in this place, it appeared, chiefly to prevent waste 
by being constantly under the eye of the mistress, who, in this 
country, instead of %ke ancient Saxon title of 1 giver of bread,' 
migflt be appropriately called the ‘ giver of flesh.' Flesh, and not 
bread, is here the staff of life ; and tho frontier colonists think it 
no more odd to have* sheep hanging in the voorhuh, than a for¬ 
mer’s wife in England would do tv have the large household loaf 
placed for ready distribution on her hall-table. At thievery period, 
in fact, a pound of wheaten bread in this quarter of the colony 
was three or four times the value of a pound of animal food. 

In regard to drras, there was nothing very peculiar to remark. 
That of the females, though in some respects more slovenly, 
resembled a good deal the costume of the rustic classes in England 
thirty or forty years ago. The men wore long loose trowsers of 
sheep or goat skin, tanned by their aervants, and made in the family. 
A check shirt, a jacket of coarse frieze or cotton, according to the 
weather, and a broad-brimmed white hat, completed the costume. 
Shoes and stockings appeared not to be considered essential arti¬ 
cles of dress for either sex, and were, 1 found, seldom worn except 
when they went to church, or to merry-makings ( oralykheitls ), A 
sort of sandals, however, are in common use, called veld sohoenen 
(country shoes), the fashion of which was, 1 believe, originally 
borrowed from the Hottentots. They are made of raw bullock’s 
hide, with an upper-leather of dressed sheep or goat-skin, much 
after the same mode as the brogues of the ancient Scottish High¬ 
landers. 

* v * * 

Having exhausted the usual topics of country chat, I suggested 
a walk round the premises, and wo sallied forth, accompanied by 
old Wentzcl and his son Arend. They led us first to the orchard, 
which was of considerable extent, and contained a variety of fruit- 
trees, nil in a thriving state. The peach-trees, which were now in 
blossom, were most numerous; but there were also abundaneo of 
apricot, almond, walnut, apple, pear, and plum trees, and whole 
avenues of figs and pomegranates. The outward hedge consisted 
of n tall hedge of quinces. There was also a fine lemon-grove, 
and a few young orange-trees., Tho latter require to be sheltered 
during tho winter, until they have attained considerable size,—the 
frost being apt to blight them in this upland valley. All the other 
fruits are raised with case; peach-lri^a often bearing fruit tho 
third year after the seeds arc put in the ground. From the want 
of care, however, or of skill in grafting, few of the fruits in this 
part of the colony are of superior sorts or of delicate flavour. Tho 
peaches especially arc but indifferent; but, as they are chiefly 
grown for making brandy, or to be used in a dried stale, excellence 
of flavour is but little regarded. Some mulberry-trees, which had 
been planted in front of the bouse, were large and flourishing, and 
proilurril, 1 was informed, abundance of fruit. These were not 
the wild or white mulberry, raised in Enrope for feeding silk¬ 
worms ; but the latter sort also thrivo extremely well in most parts 
of the colony. 

The kitchen garden was very deficient in neatness, hut contained 
a variety of useful vegetables. Onions were raised in great abun¬ 
dance, and of a quality fully equal to those of Spain. Pumpkins, 
cucumbers, musk and water melons, were cultivated in considerable 
quantities. The sweet potato was also grown here. 

Adjoining to the garden and orchard was a small bnt well-kept 
vineyard, from which a large produce of very fine grapes to 
obtained; but these, as well as the peaches, are chiefly (ratified 
mto brandy. 

The whole of the orchard, vineyard, and garden-ground, together 
with about twenty acres of com-land adjoining, were irrigated tar 
the waters of a small mountain-rill, which were collected and lea 
down in front of the house by an artificial canal. This limited 
extent was (jiefholc that could be cultivated on a form comprising 1 
about six thousand acres- Bnt this is quite sufficient for the wants 
of a large family; the real wealth of the farm, so far as renpeots 
marketable commodities, consisting in the flocks and herds raised 
on its extensive pastures. Tina old Wentzel himself hinted, as, 
shutting up a gap in the garden-hedge with a branch of thorny 
mimosa, he led ua out towards the kraals , or cattle-folds, exclaim¬ 
ing, in a tone of jocund gnstulation, whilo he pointed to a distant 
cloud of dust moving up the valley-jj Maar daar koomt myn vee 
—de beste tuin 1’ (‘But there coile my cattle—the best garden I’) 
On approaching the qpttle-kraals, I wbb struckjiy the great height 
of the principal fold, which was elevated fifteen or tWejty feet 
above the level of the adjoining jilain ; and my surprise was cer¬ 
tainly not diminished when I found that the mound on the toj^of 


which tho pm was constructed, consisted of a mass of hard solid 
dung, accumulated by the cattle of the farrif being folded fur a 
succession of years on the same spot. The sheep-folds, though not 
quite so elevated, and under the lee, as it were, of the bullock- 
kraal, were also fixed on the tnp of similar accumulations. The 
several folds (for those of the Bheep and goats consisted of three 
divisions) were all fenced in with brandies of the thorny mimosu, 
which formed a sort of rampart around the margin of the mounds 
of dung, and were .carefully placed with their prickly sides out¬ 
wards, on purpose to render the inclosnres more secure from the 
nocturnal assaults of the hyaenas, leopards, and jackals. Against 
all these ravenous animals the oxen are, indeid, quite able to 
defend themselves; but the hyicnas and leopards are very destruc¬ 
tive to calves, foals, sheep, and goats, when they cun break in upon 
them, which they sometimes do in spite of Ufo numerous watch¬ 
dogs kept for (heir protection; and the cuniJng -jackal is not less 
destructive to the young lambs and kids, f 

While we were conversing on these topics, the clouds of dust 
which I had observed approaching from throe different quarters, 
came nearer, and I perceived that they were raised by two nume¬ 
rous flocks of sheep and one large herd of cattle. First came tho 
wethers, which are reared for the market, and are often driven by 
tho butchers’ servants even to Cape Town, seven hundred miles 
distant. These being placed in their proper fold, tho flock of 
ewes, ewe-goats, and lambs, was next driven in, and carefully pen¬ 
ned in another; those having young ones of tender age being kept 
separate. And, Anally, the cattle-herd came rushing on pellmell, 
and spontaneous assumed their stntion upon the summit of their 
guarded mount; the milch-cows only being separated, in order to 
be tied up to stakes within a small iuclosure nearer the houses, 
where they were milked by tho Hottentot herdsmen, after their 
calves, which were kept at home, had been permitted to suck for 
a certain period. Not one of those cows, I was told, would allow 
herself to bo milked until her calf hud first been put to her: if tho 
coif dies, of course there is an end of her milk for that season. 
About thirty cows were milked; but the quantity obtained from 
them was seareely so much as would be got from eight or ten good 
English cows. 

The farmer and his wife, with all their song, daughters, daughters- 
in-law, and grand-children, who were about tho place, were 
assiduously occupied, while tlio herds and flocks were folding, in 
examining them as they passed in, and in walking through among 
them afterwards, to sec that all was right. I was assured that, 
though they do not very frequently count them, they can discover 
nt once if any individual ox is missing, or if any Occident has hap¬ 
pened among the flocks from bcri&ts of prey or otherwise. This 
faculty, though the result doubtless of peculiar habits of attention, 
is certainly very remarkable; for the herd of cattle at this place 
amounted altogether to nearly 700 head, and the sheep and goats 
to about 5000. This is consideqpd a very respectable, but by no 
means an extraordinary stock for a Tarka grazier. 

Every individual of an African farmer’s family, including even 
tbe child at the breast, has an interest in the welfare of the flocks 
and herds. It is their custom, as soon as a child is born, to set 
apart for it a certain number of tbe young live stock, which in¬ 
crease as the child grows up; and which, having a particular mark 
regularly affixed to them, form, when the owner arrives at adult 
age, a stock sufficient to be considered a respectable dowry for a 
prosperousjfarmer’s daughter, or to enable a young man, though 
he may not possess a single dollar of cash, to begin the world 
respectably as a Vee Boer, or grazier” 


ORIGIN OK rORTSOKEN WARD. 

J\proRK tile Norman Conquest, there existed a certain guild or 
body of knights, denominated, in Anglo-Saxon, the CnihterA- 
gild ?and who possessed a plot of land just within the gate of the 
city, and thence called the Forlsoken ,—their holding being of 
tligt description called a soke, involving important privileges. 
These knights retained tfieir jurisdiction, as well as their land, in, 
and through, and after the great changes consequent upon the 
Norman invasion, until some time in the reign of Henry I., when 
they bestowed their territory upon the neighbouring convent of the 
Holy Trinity. By virtue of tbe transfer,whe prior of the convent 
acquired the rank of an alderman of the city. The demesne of the 
fraternity became, and still is, the wcll-kfeown Portsoken Ward ; 
whilst the name of Nightingale-lane, into which the denomination 
of the “ Cnihtena-gild land” has passed by colloquial alteration, 
]|pt preserves a memorial of the ancient owners of the soil. 

Truths and Fielions of the Middle Ages, 
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NATURE AND ART. * 

There le no mystery In the mental faculties of mankind ! fancy, imagi¬ 
nation. sentiment, passion, acuteness, judgment, reason, memory, arc all 
positive, and oapnble of being discriminated and measured: thoy are not to 
ho admitted or denied as temper or fashion may dictate. They do not 
depend on a little more or less of management, or a little more or less of care 
nr chicanery. Genius and talent porvnde all, in spite of negligence, rapidity, 
and defying artiossnoss; and deficiency will pervade all, in spite of Jlnestc, 
and labour, and contrivance, and falao ornament.— Sir E. Brydges. 

• 

IDEAS FROM COLBRIDGB. 

A rogue is B round-about fool: a fool In circumbendibus. 

Tho earth, with id, scarred luce, is the symbol of tho past; the air and 
hoavon, of futurity. 

You may depend upon it, that a slight contrast of character is very mate¬ 
rial to happiness in nihrriuge. 

now did the atheist Gjt his idea of tho God whom ho denies? 

Every true science bdgra necessarily within itself tho germ of a cognate 
profession, and the morn you can elevate trades into professions tho better. 

Truth is a good dog; but beware of barking too close to tho heels of an 
error, lest you get your brains kicked out.— Coleridge, Table-Talk. 

BAUINUS AND HIS DOG. 

Aftor tho execution of Sabinus, the Roman general, who suffered death 
for his attachment to the family of Germanlcns, his body whs exposed to 
tho public, upon the precipice of the Goiuonla', as a warning to nil who 
should dare to defend the fallen house. No relative lind courage to approach 
the corpse; one friend only remained true—his faithful dog. For three days 
the animal continued to watoh tho body: his pathetio bowlings awakened 
tho sympathy of overy heart. Food was brought to him, which ho was 
kindly encouraged to cat; but, on taking tho bread, instead of obeying the 
impulso of hunger, ho fondly laid it on his master’s mouth, and renewed his 
lamentations. Roys thus passed, nor did he for a moment quit his charge. 

Tho body was at length thrown into tho Tiber; and the genorous and 
faithful creature, still unwilling that it should perish, leaped into tho water 
after it, and, clasping the oorpBe between his paws, vainly endeavoured to 
preserve it from sinking; and only coasod his endeavours with his last 
breuth, having ultimately perishod In tho stream.—Anecdotes of Animate. 

A riNE CONTRAST IN A FINK PASSAGE. 

A man is supposed to improve by going out into the world—by visiting 
London. Artificial man docs; ho extends with his sphere; but, alas t that 
sphere Js microscopic: it is formed of minutiae, and he surrenders his 
genuine vision to the artist, in order to cmbraco it in his ken. Ills bodily 
senses grow acute, even to barren and inhuman prurfenoy, while his 
mental become proportionally nhtuso. Tho reverso Is the Man of Mind: 
ho who is placed in the sphere of nut tiro and of God, might be n mock at 
TattorsaH's and Brookes’s, and a sneer at St. James’s: he would certainly be 
swallowed alive by the first Flxorro that crossed him. lint when ho walks 
along the river of Amazons,—when ho rests his eye on the unrivalled 
Andes,—when he measures the long and watered Savannah, nr eon templates 
from a sudden promontory tlio distant, vast l’aclflo,—on,l fools hltnself a 
freeman In this vast theatre,- and commanding oncli ready-produced fruit of 
this wilderness, and each prngony of tills Btrcam,—his exaltation is not less 
than imperial. He Is ns gentle, too, as ho Is great -, his emotions of tender¬ 
ness keep pace with his elevation o^ sentiment: for ho says, “Theso were 
made by a good Being, who, unsought by me, placed me here to enjoy 
them.” He becomes at once a child and a king, ills mind 1 b in himself; 
from henoo he arguas, and from hence ho nets; and ho argues unerringly, 
and acts magisterially. His mind In himself Is also in his God, and there¬ 
fore he loves, and therefore he soars.— From Nolee upon the Hurricane, a 
Pom, by William Gilbert. 

PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES «iiF BRITAIN. 

The particular facilities of Britain are great,—greater, perhaps, than 
those of any other country; or they havo, at least, been more generally 
developed. It possesses all the essentials for the furtherance o/'mechanical 
ingenuity, and the employment of manufacturing industry. Iron and coal, 
the two ohlef agents—tho ono in tho formation of machinery, tho other In 
its use,—are found in abundant quantities beneath the soil, and often in 
such dose contiguity that they are readily made to assist each other. 

Railway^ 0 /Britain. 

„ TRADERS IN PHILANTHROPY. ' 

I have nevor known a trader in philanthropy who was not wrong in hoart 
somewhero or other. Individuals so distinguished aro usually unhappy in 
their family relations ; men not benevolent or beneficent to individuals, 
hut almost always liostUo to them, yet lavishing money, and labour, and 
time on the race—the abstract notion. Tho co&nopolltlsra which does not 
spring nut of and blossom upon tho deep-rooted stem of nationality and 
patriotism is a spurious and rotten growth_ Co\fridge. 

BAMBOO AND BAMBOOZLE. 

•• 1 guess,” said tho philosophical supercargo, Jonathan Downing, when 
bo Wrote home from Cantcy: to his uncle the Major, • ‘ that. thoro really be 
but two sorts of good govcruVaont, In the nature of things: Bamboo, or the 
like, as in China; and Bamboozle, or the like, os in tho old oountry: but 
wc In the States uso ’em both, and ours is tho grandest government in the 
universe,—Bemboo for the niggers, and Bamboozle for ourselveo." , 

“ Trulhe and Fictions of (he Middle Agee. 


.. A FAITHFUL SHOCK-DOG. 

In October, 1003, during the deiugo with which th^ island of Madolra was 
visited, a remarkable circumstance happened near St. John’s river. A 
maid-servant, in Hying from one of the failing houses, dropped an infant 
from her arms, which was supposed to have peristied. Next day, howover, 
it was found, unhurt, on a dry piece of ground, along with a shock-dog, 
belonging to the same family. The dag waa close by the ohli*, and it is 
imagined that tho child was kept alive by tho warmth of the faithful 
animal's body.— Broum’e Anecdotee pf Dogs. 

OUR IGNORANCE OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 

Pleasure and pain, hope and despair, hatred and affeotion, play as truly 
In the infant mind ns they did in the mind of Bhakspeare, who has been 
called the hlgh-prlcst of the passions. But how absurd it Is to nlfirm, that 
tho child must, therefore, understand all the passions which it feels, os well 
as ghakspearo did, who has mtdlo himself Immortal by exhibiting them In 
dramatic action! Nay, is it not quite certain that, after wo have arrived at 
tho age of maturity, and after we have reeolvod laboured Instructions, and 
much practical knowledge of life, we often experience trains of thought, 
and complicated emotions, which wedo not even understand, and aro much 
less able to explain l—Young’e Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy. 

AN ELEGANT COUPLE OF ABORlOINES. 

Among the nntlve inhabitants of tho Yas district (Australia) was a pair 
of originals; tho man was called Baraga, and ids lady the “beautiful 
Kitty" of Yas. Neither of them had pretensions to beauty. The lady had 
ornamented her delicate form (for all the ladies aro fond of adornments) 
with two opossum, toils, pendent in a graceful manner from her greasy 
locks; pieces of tobacco-pipe, mingled with coloured heads, adorned her 
neck i an old, dirty, opossum-skin cloak was thrown over tho shoulders; 
a bundle of indoscribable rags around the waist; and a netbul or only 
hanging behind (filled with a collection of “ small deer,” and other eatables, 
that would baffle all attempts at description,) completed the toilette of this 
angelic creature. Of her features 1 shall only say. they were not such ns 
painters represent those of Venus; lior mouth, for instance, was a prodigi¬ 
ous aperture, Tho husband also had decorated the locks of his cranium 
with opossum tails, with tho addition of greaso and red ochre; a tuft of 
board ornamented his ehin; and the colour of his hide was barely discern- 
iblo, from the layers of mud and charcoal covering it: he wore a 11 spritsaii 
yard” through his apology for a noso ; tho opossum-Bkln cloak covered his 
shoulders, and the belt of opossum-skin girded the loins; tho pipe was his 
constant companion, os tho love of tobacco among those who have inter¬ 
course with Europeans is unbounded, and no more acceptable present can 
bo made to them. At meal-times, it was curious to observe tho conduct of 
this interesting couple and the kangaroo dogs: it was evident that no good 
feeling subsisted between the parties: the dogs regarded tho former with 
an expression of anger, and tho opposite party looked both sulkily and 
anxiously at tho canine species. The dogs appeared instinctively to fear 
that the human croaturos would devour overy morsel of the food, and that 
they should bo mlnuB their shore ; while the latter seemed to know, either 
by instinct or practical experience, that large dags blta tolerably hard when 
angry —Bennett's Wanderings In New South Wales. 

NIAGARA. 

Niagara is said to he an Iroquois word, signifying the thunder of waters. 
Tho Indians pronounce it Niagara, but Americans and Canadians univer¬ 
sally Niagara: tho latter accentuation Is Bancllonod by tho author of 
“ Letters of the Fudge Family,” who proposes in one of them, 

•' 'stead of pistol or dagger, a 
Desperate leap down tho falls of NUgara.” 

Duncan's Travels. 

KTEAM CARRIAGES. 

It does not seem likely that steam can be applied to pleasure carriages; 
but Improvements will most probably go on in tho construction of steam 
carriages till they bo perfectly available for common roads, as vehicles of 
locomsiibn,—as a means of travelling more economically than with horaee 
from one ploeo to another. But to realise a profit from them, they must 
carry many passengers; they will da for public, but not for private vehi¬ 
cles. One advantage thoy will possess which common vohlclea have not: In 
cold weather, they may be wormed by the steam-pipes, with the same 
facility as a .house; and, In hot weather, they may be ventilated by fanners 
w orked by tho machinery.— Adams' English Pleasure Cartages. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN CIVILISED AND SAVAGE LIFE. 

’Everything that eon contribute to teach the most unmoved pattenoo under 
the severest pains and misfortunes, everything that tends to harden the 
hoart.and narrow all the sources of Sympathy, Is most sedulously inoul- 
catod on (ho savage. The civilised man, bn the contrary, though he may be 
advised to bear evil with patience when it comes, is not instructed to he 
always expecting it. Other virtues are to bo called into action besides for- 
tltuda lie is taught to feel for his neighbour,''or oven his enemy, in distress; 
to encourage and oxpand his seel; l affections; and, in general, to enlarge the 
sphere of pleasurable omottons. I he civilised man hopes to enjoy, the 
savage exports only to suffer.—Mate) us. 

Landtti: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fsasee 
be Co. Dublin: Coast A CoV—Prinleh by Bradbury A Evans, Whitefriars. 
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pq^bilities. 

•* If thou canct Iftllovc, gll^Ui^ggare powlblo to him that beUbvath-*' 

“Tm word Impossible IsnotFftnch,” said Napoleon # the 
Duke of Vicenca; and at die time he said it—he had not. entered 
Moscow—his career of nndhecked moose* might havegone fat to 
make himself a believer in his own proposition. The Imperial 
Victor well knew that a persuasion of its truth, among tile people 
who then so blindly Worshipped hint, would almost make it time, 

In the career of discovery, among the conquerors of science, the 
same doctrine has produced effects quite as brilRant; and'more 
enduring, than any that have resulted from thoie “ imperial 
of slaughter.’’ Often have we seed the faith that “hopafe ail 
things ” become the eneourager under repeated failures, and the 
stimulant to labours which have terminated, after many days, in 
glorious success; end though^Wsdo not mean to adopt the maxim 
in its full extent, and assert that impossibility is not to be fbund 
In the philosophicale dictionary, yet we have witnessed ao many 
victories—we have so often written " Ne plus ultra” on our 
charts of discovery, and then seen some bold adventurer carry hU. 
researches far beyond our assigned boundary, that while we admit 
its existence, we cannot attempt to fix ite petition, but must class 
it among those bodies of whose place we know only that they are 
not nearer than a certain number of million leagues, at the same 
time being quite ignorant whether they are not some hundred times 
further. * 

As years elapse—as knowledge increases—the point when impos- 
sibility commences appear* more distant, and our trust in the 
infinite grasp of human intellect, our confidence in our powers of 
discovery, our pride in present possessions, and onr hopes of 
future acquisitions, become more unbounded. We have posted 
that period when to be incredulous was to be learned; among 
a half-enlightened race only can that dogma be received: Ac 
extremes meet; the destitution end the perfection of ktu>wle£e 
■re alike confiding and liberal. It ia an imperfect creed wh^ch 
engenders ascetics end encourages persecution. TheJg»w|ssS 
worshipper raises bis altar to “ the unknown god i" the’inaj " 
teacher warns us that we “ judge not.” It ia semi-barbarism tiat 
is aubject to narrow-minded prejudice; it is the “ little learnii 
that fosters conceit and incredulity. The savage has the mist 
liwiimifeaii faith in mortal powers, in his acknowledged igSbraifc 
*of their true extent: h* believes in giants end in magic—in wo|ls 
that control the elements, and in sinews that can remove (he 
mountains-,—the men of science comes back almost Jo the sa^e 
confidence in human power ;# .produce such results. J 

The firaf ehemikts, utmcquaUriedwith the method* of soalytia, 
or with the ofmpositioO of those substances on which they 
operated, were misled continfsityby deceptive appearances; fet 
still holding fast their faith fa tbsir faystery, still believing in tiia 
possibility of obtaining thehviang-ootight elfidr, they labouscd on 
undfemayed in spite of dianq^ifawtiL. and even M danger,’stifen 
a false religion was arrayed agaUtt# fa&r science, and anathemas' 
were pronounced on the possessor* of ; the philoaopher’s itode. 

TOZm i.» I • 

* MtaywOsaa Awn, mMUm 


We owe them many thanks i they stumbled in the dark upon 
discoveries from which the world has reaped *m ore benefit than 
any that could have sprung from the doubtful influence of their 
desired object if they had attained it | bu^withont some such 
stimulant .as that afforded by the hopc^bf obtaining bound- 
loss wealth- and length of days, they vvoiffa not havo worked of 
off. - 

in like manner, it was the fallacious speculations of astrology, 
It'.Oras the craving desire felt by humanity to penetrate the 
mysteries offuturity—the fond belief that-on the aspects and 
motions of the planets our fate depended, and by them could be 
predicted—that first gave interest to the study of astronomy. 
-These impulses first induced man to number the stars, to track 
the motions of the planets, to record eclipse*, which have proved 
the best guides to modern chronologists in fixing the date* of long- 
past events, and to observephenomenafrom which we have deduced 
the uniformity of the earth’s rotation, sad" the inequalities of the 
lunar orbit. In short, here alto, ire owe it to the ignorance and 
the creddfity of past generations, that $ny foundations ware laid 
of that science, which evinces, more thut any other, at once the 
powers of man and his lnsigniflcance. 

A wiser people were not so liberal ; the aupmetitiouc men of 
Athens Accused Anaximander of attempting to lrfdd their godaby 
Immutable lairs; an impiety for which their sen tea oe, lisiide^fi 
mereifal by the interposition of Pericles, only condemned-kimself 
arid, family to perpetual exile. Wbettlfght begauagainto dawn in 
Europe,, after the long night of the dark ages, persecution rose 
with it, and the bigoted oruelty thatimpriioned, but- could hot 
subdue, Roger Bacon i that purlued Galileo to, the end cf hia 
life; end that induced tb* more-t^MitShpernlous to' withheld for 
years the j 
cue truths,- 

knowledge will render it* possessory 
To those daring epiriti who laboured bn, unsubdued by the 
difficulties and nadauntedst the perils that impeded their course, 
how great a veneration is due! The leaders of a forlOrqfaope, 
they paused not to oooqjder the obstacles which obstructed their 
progress, but struggled fearlessly forward*, stimulated by the 
bright Io<^ta of that truth whioh the worid could not See, and 
which themselves saw a* yet but dimly in, the distance; till at 
length “ that surest tanchsteneof desert, sucaess,” rewarded their 
exertions, and mankind, henceforth, ranked among the hast, of 
their benefactor* and instructors these whom they had etigtiMtiaed! 
as sisionarifs and m ad s aan. Their-aucoeeeor* are still upon Jim 
ear* j—msn to whom nothing itfcopele%ndr taytW»g£s*redible; 
men whoperpetually enlarge the dominion of pmdBiBIly/aad teach 
qfihO*|wftsut i* tlmlt Of the atfai$i&:AvA^oagh &fdr. 
dangers 'sd<l difficulties ‘are fore titan those of their predeoesforo— 
'though itijmkS ead no mjfct ., threaten tipi' dungeon*, ,*Md ■ 

much of tiie n»ehanicafdrud|ery gf fetawdi* found done totirir 
hands,—neither in brilttaDfy 'nQr ref uiietiHna** wiU their achieve- * 
monte be surpecsedby those of any perigd of -which, histoif has 
preserved the record. ‘f.S; 

OO ■' 
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biographical sketches. 

GENERAL MONK. 


Historical researches have of late years been conducted in an 
infinitely more philosophic spirit than has heretofore been usually 
exercised. The historian ia no longer satisfied with remoulding the 
works of his predecessors, and thus propagating errors in a novel 
dress,—hashing up the absurdities of the ignorant, prejudiced, or 
designing, and seasoning the mess according to the supposed taste 
of the public palate. Suets are sought after,, and disiutenred from 
the storehouses of records and uunimnnta, where they have too 
long lain buried and forgotten, and we reason upon the conclusions 
drawn from them, and not upon popular prejudices ignorantly 
adopted as historieftiruths. Thus, the fables consecrated by the 
authority of a Livy alf' dispelled bv the antiquarian researches Of a 
Niebuhr; whilst thc^Ycneroble Herodotus, who has been pre¬ 
sumptuously scoffed at as “ the father of lies,” it restored to. his 
ancient honours, by the testimony of modern travellers and the 
labours of the Arclueoiogicol Institute. In this spirit Of philoso¬ 
phic inquiry, we find one of the most celebrated statesmen of the 
age, the learned Guisot, devoting himself to historical research, and 
investigating the character-of the actors, as the surest method of 
raining the true clue to the mase of seeming contradictions which 
perplex the superficial. Wo see the result in an essay, or, aa ha 
more properly designates it, “ Historical Study/’ in which he 
labours to dear up the doubts which shadowed the Character of 
one whose nmne is inseparably connected with the restoration Of 
the Stuart dynasty, a point of history of peculiar interest.: we 
mean George Monk, a man whose share in publio affairs, before 
and after that event, was not so great as to have preserved much 
more than his name in the historic page, but who was lifted to 
immortality by the tide of events which threw the destiny of an 
empire into his hands. His cautions taciturnity puzzled his no- 
temporaries, and his character has been represented by different 
biographers and historians in as many different colours as the 
chameliou, just according to the individual bias of the writer. 
This enigmatical character has been taken up by M. Guizot as a 
fit subject for investigation; and our purpose is to follow the record 
of his researches—his historical studies,—-and in a brief sketch 
show what be has done, and the conclusion at which his inquiries 
have enabled him to arrive. The original, which was first pub¬ 
lished in the “ Revue de Paris,” has been ably translated by the 
Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, and enriched by him with .many valuable 
illustrative notes. 

. "Among the men,” says M.'Guizot, "who fill a place in the 
great Beenes of history, the fate of Monk has been remarkable. 
At once both celebrated and obscure, be 1ms linked his name with 
the restoration of the Stuarts, but has left ns no other memorial of 
his Kfo. One day be disposed,* singly, and with renown, of a 
throne and a people ■■ on those which either precede or follow it, 
be is scarcely to be distinguished from the crowd with which he 
mingles. lie is one of those whose talent, and even vices, have 
hut a day or an hour for the development of their full energy and 
dominion ; yet they are men whom it is most important to study i 
for the rapid drama wherein they took the leading part, and the 
event which it was in their side pow<? to accomplish, can be 
through them alone made thoroughly Intelligible.” 

George Monk was born on the 6th December, 1608 He was 
the second son of Sir Thomas Monk, a Devonshire gentleman, of 
ancient family but impaired fortune. When George Monk was 
seventeen, King Charles 1„ who hod just mounted the throne, 
visited Plymouth, to superintend the outfit of the expedition which 
he projected against Spain, On this oucagion all the country 
gentlemen flocked to pay their court, and Sir Thomaa amprg 
them; bat having reason to fear an arrest from an unfriendly 
creditor, he sent his son George to ‘riba the sheriff. That wo. thy 
functionary accepted the fee, and. faithfully promised that Sir 
Thomaa should not be molested; but being afterwards doubly 
feed by the other side, he arrested him in- the midst of a company 
at gentlemen, assembled to see the king pass, by. Indignant at 
this treachery, yonng Monk hurried to Exeter, and handled the 
faithless man of law *o„ roughly, that bis life would have .been 
endangered but for the Interference of the neighbours. After this 
ad venture, George Monk, fearful of the consequences, took refuge 
on board the fleet, juS» then ready to sail: his relation, Sir 
Richard Greenville, received him on board his ship, and Monk 
accompanied him on the cruise. The object of the expedition was 
to intercept the Spanish galleons, but it was not attended with 


success, and soon retnrned to England, The tihxt year. Monk 
exchanged the sea for the laud service, and enlisted as an ensign 
in the iil-fated expedition against the isle of Rod, and witnessed a 
second time the spectacle of shame and disaster which often 
signalises the presumptuous ignorance of a favourite. He retained 
a bitter recollection of it, which ha often expressed in recounting 
the occurrences of his youth. We are therefore not surprised to 
see him abandon the service of his country, and embr*. ring the 
profession of a soldier of fortune, joining the Vegimont of the Eari 
of Oxford, in the Dutch service.' In the year 1629; one year after 
the expedition to foe iile Of Rhe.. 

He remained ten years In the service of foe States, where he 
acquired the reputation of an exoellent offioer, and was particu¬ 
larly distinguished by the ascendancy which bee acquired over his 
companions, and the love which he inspired in his men; qualities 
which have ever been foe characteristics of successful generals. 
A dispute with foe magistrates of Dart, which was decided against 
him ny the Prince of Orange, Frederick Henry, the StadthoUler, 
disgusted him with the Dutch service; and warlike symptoms 
being visible in England, Monk returned home, and entered the 
army which Charles was raising against the Scots. He was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in the regiment of the Eari of 
Newport, general Of the ordnance. The war was very unpopular; 
—the first blows were delayed by public aversion ; and, before 
blood bad flowed, foe treaty' of Berwick proclaimed that the 
campaign was over, but without soothing the animosities which 
gave rise to it. The armies, dismissed in forty-eight hours by the 
terms of the treaty; remained ready to re-assomble on the first 
summons. The new explosion was not long delayed ; and, on iho 
1st of August, 1640, Monk, at his post on the borders of Scotland, 
on foe banks of the Tyne, took part in foe affair of Newhurn, 
where the English disgraced themselves by a precipitate flight. 
Monk, by bis judicious conduct, saved them for the moment from 
some of its disastrous results. The Scots, after having passed the 
Tyne, almost without resistance, marched towards the quarters of 
foe Earl of Newport, in order to possess themselves of the artil¬ 
lery. In the king's army, disorder had not waited for the flnemy. 
Monk, still at the head of his regiment, had, for his own guns, but 
one ball and charge of powder. He made application for ammu¬ 
nition to major-general Astley, but was answered that there was 
no more; ana upon this, placing his soldiers, armed with muskets, 
along foe hedges, he imposed sowell upon the Scots, that they did 
not venture to.attack him, find allowed him to carry off the artil¬ 
lery to Newcaatie, where, with the place itself, it soon after fell 
Into their hands. Monk always used to express the utmost dissa¬ 
tisfaction at the whole conduct of this unfortunate campaign. He 
maintained that the English army was fully equal to cope with and 
overcome the Seats, and advised the king to fight, liis opinions 
were over-ruled, and a hasty treaty put an end to the war. 

Affairs in England were every day assuming a more gloomy 
aspect. The Long Parliament was assembled; the quurrel grew 
more and more bitter, when the Irish insurrection (25th October, 
1641,) chanced to present every Englishman with a cause to 
defend;—every soldier with a war'to wage,—and that without 
engaging him with either party., Monk embraced the opportunity, 
and obtaining the appointment of colonel to the regiment of the 
Earl of Leicester, who succeeded to the government of Ireland, 
after the execution Of Strafford, proceeded to Ireland, lie thore 
found divided counsels and negleoted troops, for the disorders at 
home left little leisure for due attention to the Irish army; yet we 
are told." that there was not a soldier ever so siek or ill-shod who 
would "hot make an effort to follow George Monk,—a familiar 
appellation bestowed on him by the affection of the soldiers,, 
always paore disposed to obey when they have in a manner appro¬ 
priated their commander to themselves, and when in their chiof 
they recognise a comrade.” 

Leicester, who had remained in London, had,.delegated ids 
authority to Ormond, a ceafaraa royalist. Other members of the 
government were ntteohed to foe parliament. The contests of 
authority were frequent, and always determined at the pleasure of 
the party most powerful for the moment; in general, that of the 
king had.the advantage, " The army, suspended between contrary 
interest* «pd inclinations(Vprwed at the same time by its neces¬ 
sities, its dangers, and its common enemies,—felt, in presence of 
the Irish, rather English than parliamentarian or royalist; and a 
lukewarmness of political opinion left great latitude to the chiefs 
in sesking to gain proselytes, and to foe inferiors a large facility 
for maintaining a grod understanding with bvth parties. Monk, 
skilful rberve them ill, thenceforth commenced the attainment or 
the application of foe art which he. so constantly and dexterously 
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practised—the art of advancing hi* fortunes with the prevailing 
party, without ever losing the confidence of that which might 
prevail at a future day. The absence of all passion,—an apparent 
slowness of disposition, produced by the natural circumspection of 
his character,—and unremarkable taciturnity, secured him from the 
pitfuls of speech: it served him little in the conduct of his life, 
except Impenetrate the sentiments of others, whilst he misled them 
as to his own. YeftfUs was an active silence. His assidnont, as 
well as regular and tranqnil diligence, maintained connexions in 
all quarters where hit situation permitted them; and without ever 
appearing to have bestowed himself, each thought he had gained 
him, or could gain him in time of need. On the other hand, 
devoted with indefatigable activity to the difficult cares of the em¬ 
ployment which was oonfided to him, he appeared to be exclusively 
absorbed by it, and the acrimony or distrait of political opinion 
could scarce reach a man with whom some otijir business was 
always to bo transacted.'* 

Having given this exposition of his character, we must pass 
lightly over the events which marked his career, until we arrive at 
the period in which he played ao prominent a part. The king’s 
influence in Ireland gradually extended, until at length, in the 
early part of 1643, the parliamentary commissionera could no 
longer keep their position, and were compelled to quit Dublin. A 
suspension of arms was arranged with the insurgents, and Ormond 
prepared to send the troops, now disengaged, to the assistance of 
the king. Ho first, however, imposed an oath on the officers, 
binding them not to serve under Essex, or any of the parliamen¬ 
tary generals : two alone refused this oath, Monk being one. He 
was strongly biassed in favour of the royal cause, but as large 
arrears of pay were due, both to him and his men, which he hoped 
to procure from the parliament, he judged it imprudent to furnish 
them with so good au excuse for neglecting their engagements. 
These reasons satisfied Ormond, but when he detected a message 
sent from l’yrn, in the name of the Parliament, to Monk, enjoin¬ 
ing him to use his influence with the troops to induce them to 
declare for the parliament, Ormond thought it his duty to send 
Monk under a strong guard to Bristol, there to await the king's 
orders. There was now no longer room for concealment, and 
Monk openly declared his adherence to the crown. Ilo repaired 
to Oxford, where he was treated with great consideration, and his 
experienced advice was sought and eagerly listened to, but not 
acted upon. He recommended that the king should reduce his 
army to ten thousand men, but maintain strict discipline 
counsels excellent in a military point of view, but difficult to be 
curried into execution, in dealing with Bueh a heterogeneous 
assembly as the Cavalier army, and with an empty exchequer. 
Monk’s services were soon stopt short. lie had taken the tem¬ 
porary command of the Irish forces, then engaged under Lord 
Byron, in the siege of Nantwieh. Byron was surprised and 
defeated by Fairfax, on the 25th of January, 1644; and Monk, 
and many others, were taken prisoners. Three years were passed 
by him in melancholy incarceration In the Tower. Meantime the 
tide of events flowed on. The civil war was at an end, and the 
king was a prisoner. Relieved from the distractions of the 
English war, tho parliament turned their attention once more to 
Ireland, and Monk, from hta experience, was judged fit $r 
employment in that quarter. After long consideration and much 
persuasion, he at length consented to submit to the Parliament, 
whilst he dexterously avoided taking the covenant, by professing-, 
or rather getting another (Lord Lisle) to profess for hitq,Jhat fe 
was ready to take it. But throughout his life he had wfiht wfcs 
•probably a conscientious objection to fetter himself by oatljs, 
wHtch at that period, and in almost all cases of revolutionary dfe- 
turbanec, were and arc, ao frequently presented as to deaden the 
moral feeling, even in the minds of the most well-meaqlng. ■? 

Still maintaining his eustomary cautious demeanour, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Ireland, enjoying the confidence of Cromwell, whilst.the 
royalists trusted that, when the time came, he would be found 
ready to serve the king. They were not mistaken; After a 
somewhat disastrous career ig Ireland, Where the province of 
Ulster was placed under his gam, he returned to England.after the 
surrender of Dundslk, much dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
parliament. He wae, however, held in high esteem by Cromwell,* 
who, on hw return from Iceland, gave him a regiment, and after- 
wards appointed him general of tji^rdnance. He accompanied 
Cromwell in bis expedition for the reduction of Scotland, and, by 
his advice and example, waa ofosignal service In obtaining the 
remarkable Aicccss which crowned the arm! of Ceonyvell at 
Dunbar, where nothing but cx*roordin#ry talents in the deader*, 
and strict discipline iifl the men, could have rescued the arjny. 


“ Cromwell*pressed by the Scots, who wer^ superior In number, 
had imprudently entangled hia army in a confined position 
between the sea and the heights occupied by the enemy. There 
was no way for a retreat but by a narrow passage guarded by a 
strong body of troops. The general assembled his council; fear 
had seised upon it, and few officers advised an engagement. 

‘ Sir,’ said Monk, ‘ the Soots have numbers and the hills: these 
are their advantagee. We have discipline and despair, two thinga 
that wifi make soldiers fight: these are ours. My advice, there¬ 
fore, is to attack them immediately, which if yon follow, I am 
ready to command the van.* These words overturned alt objee- 
tions, and Monk, pike in hand, at the head of As soldiers, forced 
the passage, which the Scots, surprised by so vigorous a charge, 
did not long defend. Thair aaoceas decided the victory.” 

On Cromwell’s return to England, for thmrnrn.e of pursuing 
and attacking Charles II., who was on hi* nmrch to Worcester, he 
left Monk in the command of the Scottish army, and he soon 
succeeded in reducing the whole country. He has been charged 
with ruthless cruelty in permitting tbo governor and garrison of 
Dundee to be slaughtered in cold blood; but a comparison of 
various accounts will serve to exculpate him from this crime. The 
place was taken by assault, a terrible slaughter ensued, and the 
governor was basely murdered by a Major Butler, after he bad 
surrendered himself prisoner; but Monk, so for from ordering or 
approving these enormities, ‘‘was much troubled" on account of 
them. No discipline can restrain the fnrv of troops during on 
assault, and no general can be held responsible for what occurs in 
auch a moment. 

After a residence In England for the recovery of his health, 
which had suffered from ” the spotted fever," Monk, in the begin¬ 
ning #1652, was sent to Scotland with St. John, Vane, Lambert, 
and some other commissioners, to promote the union of tho two 
countries. Monk, specially charged, it would seem, with the 
secret instructions of Cromwell, showed himself in Scotland vigi¬ 
lant and vigorous against the presbytortans, and favourable to the 
remnant of the party of Montrose ; and, in spite of the recollec¬ 
tion of his recent severities, he laid at this period the foundation of 
that royalist popularity which afterwards, and with so distant a 
prospect, turned towards him all the hopes of the party of the 
restoration. 

The year following, he was associated with Blake and Dean in 
the command of the fleet sept against the Dutch, and in this capa¬ 
city signalised himself by a brilliant victory over Van Tromp. 
This action, and his subsequent excellent conduct of the affairs of 
the navy, as commissioner of the admiralty, raised him to sueh a 
height of popularity as at one pdHod to give some uneasiness to 
Cromwell. But these suspicions were soon dispelled, and the 
Protector saw that he might confidently rely upon Monk, who 
indeed served him with fidelity, and would give no ear to royalist 
schemes daring his life. The royalists having attempted a rising 
in Scotland, Monk was despatched to suppress them. 

■* He reached Scotland in April, 1654, and after subduing the 
loyalist army raised by Middleton, he took up his residence at 
Dalkeith, and in conjunction with other commissioners, though 
himself exercising all the real power, he exercised an almost 
despotic authority during the whole of Cromwell’s life. On the 
Protector's death he proclaimed Richard, but after this act of 
adhesion he resolved to await the moment when the safest course 
might pre«snt itself to his choice, and meantime to adopt or reject 
none. Possessed of great power, and with an army fondly attached 
to him, Monk was exposed to the contrivances and curiosity of 
all who sought to gain him. Thus assailed by agents of all 
parties, ho found in his taciturnity a rampart which he seldom 
permitted tp be forced. But even hia silence was significant; 
aid with him it served to maintain at once both reserve and cqn- 
'fidenee. “No sooner had any appearance of Insinuation or 
geifend preliminary observations announced the purpose of Intro¬ 
ducing an overture, than Monk, with an air of profound attention, 
answered scarce at all,—differed still less,—opened no door .for * 
discussion, no ohanuel'for indiscretion: after exhausting a first 
attack, to desist became unavoidable; and each went away, per. 
sanded that be had either shaken hinnor found him well disposed, 
but without having received the smallest encouragement to venture 
upon anything more explicit.” ^ 

Meanwhile he closely watched the cougse of events, and*per. 
ceived the growing discontent of the people, and their total wont 
of confidence in the parliament. He also felt his own power, and 
knew that it would not have been difficult for him to have over¬ 
powered that unpopular body, and have compelled them to proclaim 
him Protector. When Richard was proclaimed, the soldiers and 
cc2 , 
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inferior officora were heard to exclaim, “Why not rather old Geonref Monk has been /ouch blamed for countenancing the restoration, 

he would be fitter for a protector than Dick Cromwell." With without insisting on terms; but it is difficult to conceive how such 
Buch backers he might have commanded a powerful party. But could have been satisfactorily arranged, without losing all the 
he was not to be tempted: he saw the tide of popular opinion advantages obtained, and in all probability involving the country 
beginning to run strongly in favour of the restoration of royalty, once more In war. Weary of anarchy. Ulcere ready to receive 
and rejoiced at it. “ Little impressed with the rights or exigencies back the old constitution with joy, but there was neither leisure 
of liberty, and much disgusted with the Inconveniences of anarbhy, nor community of feeling sufficient for the construction^ a new 
he looked but little at the nature of power, so long as he either one. Monk was not so over-zealous for the royal cause as tohavo 
exercised or acknowledged it. He thought a,conntry sufficiently omitted this, if it had been practicable. What he desired was a 
happy when it was tranquil and controlled; and knew well, with stable government, and seeing the neoessity of seising the favour- 
regard to his own interest, that on the power of the master able moment, be would not risk (he hasard of debate, 
depends the forture of his servants. He had the meana of beeom- On the king’s return, Monk met with suitable reward for his 
ing the most useful and best requited servant of Charles Stuart; great services. He was already possessed of, considerable pro¬ 
und it therefore suited him to treat singly and directly with the perty, (chiefly estates in Ireland, granted by Cromwell,) and he 
king, with the soleWrpose of settling satisfactorily his own per- was now invested with the order of the Garter, nominated a member 
sonal positiou, and having others to contend for the interests of of the privy cqmtoil, made lieutenant-general of the armies of the 
the country. In secret, his sagacity had at all times led him to three kingdoms) appointed master of the horse, and created duke 
spare the royalists, and, from the moment that they could apply of Albemarle. Pensions to the amount of 7000 I. per annum were 
to him with a hope of success, they must have met with a willing annexed to his patent, and ho was appointed gentleman of the 
reception. Monk never treated frankly but with them ; and, bedchamber. He was always esteemed, and frequently confiden- 
throughout his progress towards the restoration, one single send- tially consulted by the king; and his popularity with the peoplo, 
merit is conspicuous and predominant,—-namely, the desire to especially the Londoners, was never lessened, 
withdraw it from every influence bat bis own, that he might be He performed several not unimportant services after the king’s 
enabled to commit it wholly and freely to the prince from whom he restoration. When the plague desolated London, the government 
was to receive its value.’’ of the city being entrusted to him, be performed the onerous and 

Such is the judgment of M. Guiaot upon the character and dangerous duties so admirably as to render himself not less loved 
motives of Monk, who now prepared for active interference in the by the oitisena than formerly by bis soldiery i so much so, indeed, 
affairs of the state. Having waited until the breach between the that after the great fire, at which time be was absent, the cxclama- 
English army, under Lambert, and the parliament, which he fore- tlon—“ Ahl if old George had been here, the city would not have 
saw, had taken place, he prepared his army by cashiering or been burnt,’’ was commonly beard. He was at this time at sea, 
confining all officers who were not ready to support hi*; and having, in conjunction with Prince Rupert, been despatched 
proclaiming hit intention to support the civil government and sgainst the Dutch, with whom a furious but indecisive fight was 
restore the Parliament, he marched towards England, and reached maintained for three successive days. His last service was to lead 
Coldstream, a village on the banks of toe Tweed. Here he halted, some companies of troops sgainst the Dutch, on the occasion of 
and employed his time to skilfully in negotiations, that Lambert, toeir burning toe ships at Chatham. The Dutch re-embarked; 
who had marched his army to Newcastle, to oppose his progress, but not so soon hut that toe Duke of Albemarle, who had pro- 
was baffled and outwitted, and his army melting away, was obliged ceeded to the advanced posts, heard the balls whistle by his ears, 
to take flight without striking a blow. One of his officers urged him to retreat a little. “ Sir,” replied 

Meantime the Rump had re-assembled, and once more gained Monk, “ if I had been afraid of bullets, I should hare quitted this 
possession of the executive part of toe government. Monk, who trade of a soldier long ago.” 

had preserved their existence as a body, was yet regarded by them Monk's health- bad long been failing: be suffered from asthma 
with some jealonsy, although they bad no suspicion of his royalist and dropsy, and, after combating both with patience and fortitude, 
tendency ; and when he announced his intention of marching to at length sunk under them, dying at London on the 3d January, 
London, and demanded that all the troops who had mutinied 1670. He was buried at Westminster, in the chapel of Iicnry 
against the parliament, remaining in London, should be removed VII., but no monument points ont his tomb, 
to make way for bis men, they dared not disobey. By slow "He was,” says M.Guizot, “a man capable of great things, 
marches he approached London, meeting iq every town he passed though he had no greatness of soul; and who deserved u belter 
through with an enthusiastic reception, and loud petitions for a name than be has left in history, although it has been reproached, 
free parliament. Meanwhile, he. was full of protestations of fidelity not wholly without justice.” 

and zeal to the Rump, and completely .cajoled their commissioners. By his wife, who was a woman of vulgar manners, though pro- 
Arrivcd in London, welcomed ny the Rump, and trusted in by bsbly not, as has been generally supposed, of low origin, but who 
the citizens, he was immediately put upon a service excessively was certainly his concubine before she became his wife, he had one 
displeasing to thesa latter, but which teuded to fill tip the cup of son, Christopher, who died childless iu 1688. 

obloquy which the Rump had long been preparing for themselves, -*- 1 - 

and materially assisted Monk in the furtherance of his design. A **• vrancis xavibh. 

fray between some of toe disorganised soldiery of Lambert and the Francis Xavikr was a very extraordinary man. Persuasive 
apprentices of the city, who made an Vmtbrcak, clamouring for and commanding eloquence, an ascendant over the minds of men, 
a free parliament, led to an order to Monk to break down toe unconquerable patience in suffering, intrepid courage amidst the 
city posts and chains; and he led his men to this duty, as dis- most dreadful dangers, and a life devoted with inflexible constancy 
pleasing to them as to the citisens, in whose desires they folly to e purely disinterested purpose, form a combination which 
participated. His own opinion of the action be performed, he varies exterior and its-direction according to the opinions and 
scarcely sought to conceal; and the next day, returning to the city, manners of various ages and nations. In one age it produces a 
he openly deolared his abhorrence of the body who could put guch Xavier; in another, a Howard. It may sometimes take a disec- 
an indignity on the city, and summoning a common council—an tlon which we may think pernicious, and * form not agreeable to 
nssembly prohibited by the Rump—he stated his deverminatiqn oar moral taste; but thequalitie* themselves see always admirable, 
tlidt a free and full parliament should be summoned, and that the» and by thd philosophical observer, whose eye penetrates through 
present body must be immediately dissolved. ' His declaration eras the disguise of a- local .and temporary fosinou, and'recognises the 
received with shonts of joy, and that night Rumps were roasting principles on which depends toe superiority of one mind over 
from Temple Bar to Biltingsgate; and proper means bring used §t another, they wiH always be revered. The truto of many opinions 
the post-office, such news only as was expedient found their wxy for which>Xivier contended, it is not very easy to maintain -, but 
into the country, and the Ramp-roesting became universal. he taughVto aiavet the moral dignity pf their nstarc; he preached 

The time was now come for him towup the mask altogether, humility to tyrants, and benevolence to savages. He most have 
yet he did so still gradually; bat oaf limits preclude as from toldthe oh toast Hinds, that, in thegrandest point of view, be was 
particularity on a pointfof history so Veil known. Suffice it to the equal of his rajah; bad the ferociov* Malay, that his enemy 
say, that the neoessity of the step was so' well Understood, that was his brother. Ho therefore diffused toe fruits of the best 
Monk's messenger only Jiut forestalled another sept by the pres- philosophy, and iabemod to improve and ennoble human nature, 
byterian party, who offered Charles the terms submitted to his I apa sorry to find iqjracnloua tal^s related of him; but I hope they 
father in the Isle of Wight. The Rump was dissolved, and a new are only^prupfs of tye divine reverence which his virtues left behind 
parliament assembled, who, on toe 8thofMay, proclaimed Charles^ them,Carl that he did not er^lykisgipat character by any pretensions 
11. king. " which might approach to imposture.— Life of Sir J. Mackintosh. 
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CANE SUGAR AND BEET SUGAR.* 

NO. II.—OKIOIN AND FBOGBKM OF THX BBKT BOO AH 
MANUFAorUBB. 

It is now nearly \ hundred years since Margraff, a Prussian 
chemist, residing at Berlin, madb the discovery tint the beet 
contained a good crystallisable sugar. His attention was first 
drawn to this subjedt by the saccharine taste of the beet, and the 
crystalline appearance of its flesh, when examined with a micro¬ 
scope. Having cut the beet iqto thin Sikes, he dried perfectly, 
and then pulverised them. To eight ounces of the powder he 
added twelve of highly rectified spirit* of wine, and expoaed the 
mixture to a gentle heat in a sand-bath. As soon as the liquid 
reached the boiling point, he removed it from the fire, end filtered 
it into a flask, whJoh he corked np, and left to itself. In a few 
weeks he perceived that crystals wen formed, which exhibited aU 
the physical and chemical properties of the sugar-cane's. The 
alcohol still contained eugar in solution, and a resinous matter, 
which he disengaged by evaporation. Having submitted several 
other vegetable substances (as paranepi, akerret, and dried grapes) 
to the same treatment, he obtained sugar from each. In 1747; he 
addressed to the Academy of Berlin a memoir, entitled “ Chemical 
Experiments, made with a view to extract genuine Sugar from 
several Plants which grow in these Countries. 

Margraff solved the important problem, that genuine sugar was 
not confined to the cane. After this, he enlarged and varied his 
experiments, bat did not invent means of making sugar from the 
new material on a scale sufficiently large to render it an object 
of interest to capitalists. Yet he seems to have had a prescience 
that his discovery would one day assume importance. He com* 
mended it to the attention of the Prussian cultivators, and parti¬ 
cularly the small farmers, as offering a new and beneAdal branch 
of agriculture. 

Margraff died in 1782. He was a member of the Academy of 
Berlin, director of the class of natural philosophy, and fellow of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Hia works were collected and 
published in two volumes 8vo, in French, 1767. A German trans¬ 
lation was published at Leipsic, the following year. 

It was Achard, al*o a chemist of Berlin, who discovered the 
method of extracting sugar from the beet on a large scale, and at a 
moderate expense. He first announred this result in 1787, In 
1799, a letter from him was inserted in the “ Annales de Chimle,” 
in which he detailed his method. The high price to which sugar 
had risen in France, in consequence of the capture of nearly all 
her colonial possessions, gave something more than a speculative 
and passing interest to the ideas of Achard. The National Insti¬ 
tute appointed a commission to examine the subject. The result 
of their investigation was, that the cost of raw sugar of the beet 
would be 8 d. sterling a pound. The price of sugar waa such, 
that eveu at that rate a very large profit might have been cleared j 


factories had.been all along carried on suocesafuily in Prussia. It 
was declared, that from four to six per cent. Af sugar was obtained 
from the beet, hesides several other valuable matters. Other 
German chemists had instituted experiments, and publiahed 
results substantially the tame as Achard'*. At length, in 1809-10, 
experiments were recommenced in France, particularly by M. 
Deyeux of the Institute, who bed reported upon the subject in 
1800. The experiments resulted in the production of a consider¬ 
able quantity of sugar, both clayed and redined, which, as speci¬ 
mens, served to revive end increase the eonfidenoe of France in 
this source of supply. No more than one to two per cent, was 
obtained; the beets Ming of a bad sort, and raised in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris, where a vast deal of amnonkcal manure, 
hostile to the production of saccharine, is used. 

In 1811, M. Drappier, of Lille, worked dpout fifteen tons of 
beets, from which he obtained two and n haff per cent, of sugar. 
In the winter of the same year, an exp^Rmenter at Paris suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining four and n half per cent, from white beets, 
raised at a considerable distance from Paris, and without any 
manure. This was the first essay in France which approximated 
to the results of Achard. It was made by M. Charles Duroane, 
and was detailed in the Moniteur. It demonstrated how faulty 
bait been their selection of sort*, and tbs mode of culture. At this 
time Aehard had published in German an extensive work, in 
which he had treated with minuteness every department of the 
business, from the raising of the seed to the refining of the sugar. 
This treatise contained flot only Aohard'a experience of thirteen 
year*, but alio accounts of the manu&cture of beet sugar, on e 
grand scale, by other persons in Prussia. 

In January, 1812, Napoleon issued a decree, establishing five 
chemical schools for teaching the processes of beet-sugar making, 
directing one hundred students from the schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, and chemistry, to be instructed in those establishments, 
and creating four imperial manufactories, capable of making 
4,408,990 lbs. of raw augur annually. Munificent premiums were 
also decreed to several individuals, who had already distinguished 
themselves by a successful application to this new branch of 
industry. A considerable number of manufiictories were immedi- 
ately added to those already existing in France; and, in the season 
of 1813, e large quantity of sugar, both raw and refined, wiua 
produced. A notable improvement waa introduced by M. Mathieu 
de Dombasie, a learned and experienced cultivator and chemist. 
It consisted in applying to the beet-juice the colonial process of 
depuration, appropriately called in France dtfteation. This was, 
in fret, very analogous to the improvement whieh the Arabs 
effected in the Oriental method.* Achard used sulphuric aeid in 
this operation, and fur the crystallisation broad dishes, not unlike 
those said to be used In Chiua at this day. The colonial process of 
dtfdption by lime is now nearly universal in France, as is likewise 
the substitution of the mould, yr conical pot, for the orystelliacrs 
of Aehard. 
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take the risk of a peaee with England, supposed at that time to-be 
approaching. Only two establishments were formed; one at St. 
Ouen, end the other st Chelies, in the environs of Paris. Bct| of 
them were failures, partly from the had quality of their beets, .find 
partly from the ignorance and inexperience of the conductors fnd 
workmen. With them went down the high hopes which had erifen 
of this new branch of industry in France. , 




so wide end wild in its design, but so important end permnnen$ln 
its effects, was established. From that tune (1896), chemists gad 
economists applied themselves with renewed xeal td the searchs 
after an Jnmgenoua source for the supply of sugar. It T*s 
thought, at one time, that the desideratum hod been attained in 
the production of grape sugar, or iyrup {• of which, in the coarse 
of two years, many million pounds were made. This sugar, 
although very abundant in y>me varieties of the grape, vised in n 
southern latitude, possesses only two-fifths of the sweetertna 
power of the cane and beet sugar. Nevertheless, sugar being at 
about 4s. sterling a poured, a great number of manufretorim were 
erected, and aclence and Indus trt.were tasked to the utmost to 
improve the process, and to bring it to perfect- sugar. 

In this state of thing* it wm 4nnounced, tfrat beet-sugar menu 


* Abridged from the No rtymwrt o y Hsview, Jar April, 


Sueh was the prosperous condition of this manufreture, when 
the disasters of Moseow brought upon it an uncertain political 
future, that bane of all great industrial enterprises. Confidence 
and energy gradually yielded to fear and discouragement. A fiiint 
and fitful struggle was Maintained during another year, until the 
Cossacks, quartered in the sugar-mills, and the allied artillery, 
seising upon the beasts that moved them, gave the manufacturers 
the coupode grace. The officers billeted at their houses became, 
from curiosity, their principal customers, being struck with the 
brilliancy and purity of this unexpected product. After the final 
overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, the prices of sugar fell. Still, 
to the surprise of all, two beet-sugar manufactories aid survive the 
shodt of tjps tremendous reverse. 

‘ •After the retirement of the allied troops, in 1818, the govern¬ 
ment began to tom its attention to the encouragement of an 
industry, which bad struggled meritoriously and snecessfniiy to 
preserve a boon to the French nation. Many eminent end public- 
fepirlted citizens raised np establishments, more perhaps ttwgive 
the benefit of experiments to their countrymen, than with a view to 
profitable investment. Men of genius and profound research 
occupied themselves with elaboreteVxperiments, and published 
their results. Among the most imgprtent were the Count, 
Chaptal, who detailed, in memoirs on the subject, audio ins 
“ Agricultural Chendsbry," the experience of many yesra us n 




who did the same, with admirable clearness and precision, in his 
work entitled “ Foots end Observations relating to the Mahufrc- 
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tore of Beet Sugar.” The Utter, with a prospeot of many more 
year* of usefulness* is (till It the farm-school of Roville, near 
Lundviile, iu Lorrain, devoted to sgrioultiirol and oheinical stu¬ 
dies, and imparting the results of his long experience, fertile 
genius, and assiduous application, through his publications, which 
go to ail parts of the world, and to pupils who come from every 
nation. As an intelligent and industrious operative, M. Grespel 
Delisse, of Arras, is worthy of honourable mention. This gentle¬ 
man was originally a labourer. He became |he foreman of the 
first beet-sugar manufactory at Anas. The proprietor, who had 
invested an iramenae capital, sank in the general wreck of 1814- 
15. M- CrespeL succeeded him, with the great advantage of 
having his fixturra at about one-fourth of their real value. Thin 
was one of the two establishments which survived, end It continues 
to this day to begone of the moet extensive and successful iu 
France. M. Cresplf* is interested, as port or sole proprietor, in 
seven or eight other vvms and factoriee. Be has received the gold 
medal of the Societynor the Encouragement of Agriculture, at 
Paris, and the honours of knighthood from the French and other 
European sovereigns. 

The method in general uae in France is to crush, or grind, the 
beet with an instrument called a rasp, though its functions would 
be better described by the word prater. It is cylindrical, and 
revolves four hundred dr more times in a minute. This reduces 
the beets to a very fine pulp. They are then pressed in hydraulic 
presses of great power, and the juice defecated, evaporated, boiled, 
and filtered, in very much the same manner, as the cane-juice in 
tho colonies. The great difference is, that the beet-sugar machi¬ 
nery lias been rapidly improved, and rite cane-planters bare begun 
to avail themselves of the Approvements. There is, however, 
another method of extracting the saccharine, which dispenses 
altogether with grating and pressing. This is called maceration. 
It was first proposed by Dombogle, and bos been tried in various 
forms, with more or less success. M. Martin de Hoclincourt, 
originally a captain of engineer*, is the inventor of an ingenious 
and valuable machine for performing this operation. The beet is 
first cut into ribands, about one line in thickness. They are then 
plunged iuto boiling water, which is admitted into the machine at 
regular intervals, in regulated doses. The ribands remain passing 
through the circuit of the machine during one hour, and steam is 
occasionally admitted to keep up the heat. In this time the sugar 
contained in the ribands is dissolved, end remains in solution iu 
the water; while the ribands, now called pulp, are discharged on 
the side of the machine opposite to that where they entered it; the 
liquor containing the saccharine flows off in another direction to 
the defecating pans. <, 

This method is employed to a considerable extent ia France, 
but by no means so generally as the rasp and press. Its advan¬ 
tages arc, that it gives rather more and a retlior better product, 
and requires a grant deal less labour. Its disadvantages are, that 
it takes a great deal more fuel, and does not ieavo the pulp in so 
good a state for feuding; there being too much water in it, and 
less saccharine, than in that which comes from the press. It 
might be subjected to pressure, by which a little additional liquor 
would be obtained for the pans, and the pulp made vastly better 
for feeding. This, however, would require so much power of the 
press, and so much pains, that the Freribh generally feed with the 
pulp just as it fails from the machine. Wehavo little hesitationln 
giving the preference to this method in a country wl$re fuel ia 
cheap and labour dear. The immense establishment commenced 
in London two years ago, but abandoned in consequence of the 
excise of If. 4s. per cwt. (act passed in 1837,) which the govern- 
ment hastened to impose, in order to guard the West-lndia 
interest, was upon this system. On the other hand, the only 
other beet-sugar manufactory, upon a scale of any importance,,» 
Great Britain and Ireland, which ia situated near Dublin, has'- 
adopted the rasp and presB. The former establishment delivered 
for consumption a considerable quantity of beautiful refined sugar, 
..which was so completely undistingnishttSte from refined cane, augay, 
that the government issued an extraordinary notice, that any fraud 
iu the exportation of It with the benefit of drawback would, If 
detected, be punished with.the utmost severity. Whether the 
establishment in Ireland still exists, w« are not informed. It is, 
however, the opinion ofi-persons skilled in the manufacture and 
reflnfrg of sugar, and who have had small experimental beet-sugar 
factories near London, * that the business cannot be sustained 
under a duty of If. 4s. per cwt. Others are confident that, in 
cnn-wquence of the application of the fibre to paper-making, by 
which the value of the pulp is" advanced fourfold, the business will; 


yet get a permanent footing in Orest Britain. We do not think a 
fair experiment bits yet been made iu that country. The original 
prejudice against the pretensions of the new manufacture, forced 
forward by the odious machinery of the “ continental system ” and 
the power of the empire,.to become a rival n£ their colonial indus¬ 
try, was of course virulent and obstinate. ~ 

The protection of tho beet-sugar culture In France, af*lin other 
nations on the Continent, is very high, as He have seen; much 
higher than protection of any stride of general and necessary use 
ought aver to be. It is at 'least, a hundred per cent on the cost. 
But we have also seen that this business did not succumb to the 
shock and disappointment occasioned by the foil from a protection 
of three hundred per cent, to no protectionoat all. After the 
general peace, sugar fell as low in France as it is in the free ports 
of Europe at this time. An immense stock had. accumulated in 
tiie auger colonial, which had been auccenively captured and were 
in the hands of the British, insomuoh thst they actually fed horseB 
and other animals upon sugar. 

The culture and manufacture of beet sugar in France, according 
to the result of ten cues which we have examined, has yielded of 
late years an average profit of forty-nine and a half per cent, on 
capital. In some of these Coses, the profit was as low as nine, and 
in others as high as ninety, per cent. Now, es the new duty laid 
on by ihe French Chambers in 1837, amounts to a reduction of 
twenty-two per cent, on the former rate of profit, it follows, of 
course, that all those establishments which, on the soaie of profit, 
are below twenty-two per cant, must go down, unless sustained at 
an annual loss. Even many of those which would range on that 
scale above twenty per cent., but which have proceeded principally 
or wholly (which is not often the case in France) on borrowed 
capital, trusting to larger profits for the means of extinguishing the 
original debt, will doubtless fall. The probable number of failures 
in consequence of the law was estimated at two hundred, out of a 
total of five hundred and fifty , establishments. Others will proba¬ 
bly remove from France, end set up in Belgium, Germany, Russia, 
or Austria, where protection is greater, and (what is more mate¬ 
rial) stabler; for those oouutries have no colonial interest to 
consult. Our opinion is, however, that the law will undergo some 
modification before it shall have produced this lost consequence. 
Those failures or removals, if it shall take place, will not show 
what protection, or whether any protection, is really needed. 
They wilt be the natural result or subtracting from a business a 
protection which It had been accustomed to have, and on which ic 
relied. 

It i« well kuowo.to those who have attended to the progress of 
this business in France, that the profits of the principal manufac¬ 
turers have been much absorbed by a desire, probably too earnest, 
to keep up with the improvements of machinery. Much has likewise 
been lost in unproductive experiments. It would be ungrateful 
and ungracious to fiud fault with our French friends on this 
account; since they have carried the business through tire natural 
and necessary period of infancy, at their exclusive cost, for the 
common benefit of mankind. They have all along been conscious 
that they were obtaining from the beet but little more than half 
its saccharine matter. This conviction has naturally and very 
properly caused a restlessness, and a striving after something more 
perfect. It is certain that those who have resisted all innovation, 
and adhered to the original methods and machinery, have been the 
most successful; but, If all had been equally cautious, little 
improWFrcnt would have been made, and the nation and mankind 
would nave been at a remoter period, and in a less degree, bene¬ 
fited. Nevertheless, we fully believe that the cotton manufacture* 
has never been established in any country with so few failures, and 
so little loss and fluctuation, as the beet-sugar business in France, 
and other countries of the Continent, 

- But we may now aefdy amort, that the great dea>der«tum which 
the French nmxmfccturera of beet auger have always felt, and have 
been striving*} Supply, la at length attained; that a method has 
been dlsoovered by which the beet is deprived of all its saccharine, 
hq tbe axpo more w teas ] and that r this matteyi* obtained and 
opBrated upon in such, a manner at to bo nearly all in a cryetal- 
Vxabte Itate. Hitherto, about .fifty per cent of the tteehariue has 
resulted in taolaaiw. This residuum is of comparatively small 
value; and everything wMobarrests the, formation of it adds by 
so much to tha d^oati of xugm, and to the profits of the pro- 
prieter. 

Mr- 6fM*enbach& a chemist of CarUruhe, in the grirnd duchy of 
Baden, h the author of this important improvement Having 
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obtained hit re Alt in the laboratory, ho communicated Jt to distin- 
guUhed capitalists in Baden, who thereupon forsssed a company | 
not with a view, in the ft rat instance, of eraettog A mtajroictory 
upon the new system, butmerely of proving it* pretension*. To 
this end they advanced a considerable qttn foe Acting 
mental works so large, that the thing oohld.be tried on a feahufac* 
turing scale. Having done this at Ettingeu, near Carlsruhe, they 
appoint®! a scientific and practical comzhlsslonl to foEaV plpiely 
tlie experiments which Mr, Schutenbaoh should make. Commis¬ 
sioners fram the governments dfWqytemberg Ohd Bavaria likewise 
attended. The experiments ware carried on during fWebr six 
weeks, in which time several thousand pounds of engar, of superior 
grain and purity, were produced. ■* 

The Baden company were so well satisfied with the report of the 
commission, that may immediately determined toerect an immense 
establishment, at an expense, of more tof” 40,000/, sterling for 
fixtures only. A like sum was devoted to the current expense* of 
the works. Factories were simultaneously erected at of near 
Munich, Stuttgard, and Berlin. The arrangement* were made 
with remarkable intelligence and Caution; and we Cannot doubt 
that the new method wiU prove of immense importance to the 
prosperity, comfort, and improvement of the northern nations and 
colonies of the Old World and the New, 


PIERRU-LOVIS SVOOKO. 

Pisr&b-Lovis Ddxono was bom at Paris, 178fi : he became 
an orphan at the age of four years | and, though hardly possessing 
the most ordinary advantages of domestic instruction or public 
education, his premature talents and industry gained him admis¬ 
sion, at the age of sixteen, to the Polytechnic School, which has 
been so fertile in the production of great men; of which he became 
afterwards successively examiner, professor, and director. He 
first followed the profession of medicine, which he abandoned on 
being appointed Professor of Chemistry to the Faculty of Soiennes. 
lie became a member of the Institute in 1823, in the section of 
the physical sciences. On the death of the elder Cuvier he was 
appointed Secretaire Perpdtuel to the Institute, a situation from 
which he was afterwards compelled to retire by the pressure of 
those infirmities which terminated it his death in the ftfty.fburth 
year of his age. 

M. Dulong was almost equally distinguished for his profound 
knowledge of chemistry and physical philosophy. His “ Researches 


on the Mutnal Decomposition of the Soluble and Insoluble Salts,” 
form a most important contribution to onr knowledge of chemical 
statics. He was the discoverer of the hydraphospkoroui acid, ,*ml 
also of the chlorun of amte, the most dangerous of ehemicel com¬ 
pounds, and hia experiments upon it were prosecuted with a Cou¬ 
rage nearly allied to rashness, which twice exposed his life to 
serious danger { and hie memoirs on the 41 Combinations of Phos¬ 
phorus with Oxygen,” on the ” Hyponitric Acid” on the cptalio 
acid, and other subjects, are sufficient to establish hi* character as 
a most ingenious and accurate experimenter, and as a chemical 
philosopher of the highest order. , 

But It is to his researches on the “ law of the Condueti<§i of 
Heat,” “ On the Specific Heat of the Gases," and “ On the Elastic 
Force of Steam at High Temperatures,” that hit permafeant fenfe as 
a philosopher will rest most securely) the first of thesemqnpes, 
which were undertakgp in conjunction with the late M. Petit,^was 
published in 1817 f and presents an admirable example off the 
combination of well-directed and most laborious and patient expe¬ 
riment with most sagacious and careful induction; these rmni^frnr. 
terminated, jw is well known, in the very important eorreetiro,df 
the celebrated law of conduction, which Newton had anne new in 
the Principle, and which Laplace, Poisson, and Fourier had taken 
as the bams of their beautiful mathematical theories' of the propa¬ 
gation of heat. Hit experiments on the elastic force of stealth at 
high temperatures, end which were fuQ of danger and difficulty, 
were undertaken at toe redttfet of foe, Institute, and furnish 
results of the highest practical/value,* tad though the conclusions 
deduced from his “ Resdbrchet on the Specific Heat of Gases” have 
not generally been admitted far^hemlcsl and physical philoso¬ 
phers, the memoir which contains them Is replete with ingenious 


•THE ROSE OF JERdCHOV 

ANA STATIC A BIERDCRON^INA, 

In many puts of Germany a plant udder the name of the Rote 
of Jericho Is preserved, tnd made use of by its, avaricious pos¬ 
sessors for all sorts of juftling tricks end superstitious praotfoes. 
The usual appearance cl this vegetable body is that of a brown 
ball as large ns a man’s fist, (formed by foe little branches of the 
plant coilmg up when perfectly dry), and is said to open only once 
a year, at Christmas. The miracle actually takes place, toe pleat 
expands and displavs singular forms In its branches, which are 
compared to Turks’ Mads, and relapse* again into its former shape 
before the eyes of the astonished beholders, Although fow.persdua 
now-a-days believe tost any unusual circumstances attend this 
eppearanee, yet foe high price at which theffialls are sold, (from 
twenty to twenty-five rix-dollars each), shews that there are still 
some dupes, end that the true cause of thi#i»ngo is not generally 
known; a tow remarks, therefore, may nffi be unacceptable. , 

Peter Belon, who trowelled in the East from 1640 to 1546, ia the 
first who mentions this plant, although it appears to have been 
previously known in Italy i and ha found It an the shores of foe 
Red Sea. Leonard llauwalf, of Augsburg, is said to have first 
brought it to Germany in 1S76. Delude found it growing in Egypt, 
in Barbary, and in Palestine. 

It is an annual cruciferous plant, with oval leaves. The Stem is 
five or six inches high, branched from the ground; it is «oft at 
first, but afterwards becomes dry and woody. From the axils of 
the leave* rise small branches of white flowers, which are anoaeeded 
by an oval capsule, or seed-vessel, having its persistent style iu the 
middle, and furnished with an ear-shaped appendage at each side, 
in which a lively imagination finds some resemblance to a turban. 
These pods have two divisions, each division containing two small 
oral seeds. The plant it of easy cultivation, the seed only requiring 
to be sown in a hot-bed in spring, and transplanted into the open 
ground in May. It flowers in June snd ripens its seeds in Sep 
tember, after which the plant withers and apparently dies; but on 
being planted in moist earfo, or being well Watered where It 
originally grew, it assumes its former shape, the roots fix them¬ 
selves firmly in the earth, the branches expand, and young leaves 
and flowers are developed. 

It is grown la most botanical gardens, but never acquires the 
perfect form of those speoimens which are brought from Egypt. 
When toe seeds are rips, the leaves fell off, and the ligneous 
branches bend towards over each other, in the form of a ball, in¬ 
closing tin seed-vessels within. In this state great numbers were 
brought to Europe by pilgrims fn former times. When this dried 
plant Is put into Water, the branches unroll, and the pods become 
visible; on being dried again they again dose,—an experiment 
which may be tried at any season of the year, and which is 
grounded solely on the property possessed by the fibres of the plant 
of espsnding in moisture snd contracting iu drought,—a property 
which it is well known Is applied to hygrometried purposes, and 
which this plant possesses in a higher degree than most others. # For 
this reason, Linnaeus named it anastatic*, from anatiatU, resur¬ 
rection. The French coll it simply, ia jtrou hygromotrique, 
without any mystical dhufion. As the quantity of moisture which 
this plant requires for its re-expansion is always the sane, It is 
easily ascertained, by experiments, how long it must remain to 
water t% imbibe a sufficient quantity, and alio how much time la 
required for evaporation before It again doses. This property, is 
very adroitly taken advantage of by impostors. The plant is 
moistened so as to open exactly at the given time: thus about 
Christmas they take It out of the water, as if 1* hot absolutely 
neoesaaryjthat it should remain to it till the very moment of un- 
•folding, wnon by degrees the branches open, and again codtryt on 
too evaporation of toe moisture. 

*ln the East, these balls are rolled by the winds In the sandy 
deserts until chance throws them near tome humid spot, when the 
•branches spread out,/be capsules open, and thus, by a baeutMl 
provision of Providence, sow their seeds when they find toe 
moisture necessary for their vegetation. The plant possesses 
neither beauty nor sdlell, but bdi$ imperishable, it is compared 
tor the Roman Catholic Church to theqjeep humility of the Virgin. 
The native* ascribe to it toe property of lightening toe natos of 
child-birth, and tradition asserts it toehave been toe gift of toe 
angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary t nenoe its Arabic name, kqf 
Maryam, Mary’s hand. It is believed to ban Opened spots tone- ' 
oudy on toe night of the birth of onr Saviour, rod dgsm dosed 
as before. • 
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PRESENT SrATfc OP MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE IN 
ENGLAND. 

Ik our paper In No. XXII., upon Quacks and Quack Medicine*, 
we stated sufficient to account for the predilection of the English 
people in favour of drugs and nostrums. There are, however, far¬ 
ther causes which maintain the ascendancy of quackery, and which 
also may be traced to the general defects of our medical System, 
as well as to professional example. We shall, therefore, devote 
the present article to a rapid examination of the whole body of 
medical practitioners, in their several divisions of graduated 
physicians, operativcUsurgeons, and apothecaries under the act of 
parliament. \ 

The fee of the gradih^ed physician is so enormons, in England, 
as to exceed the means not only of the lower but of the middle 
classes: his aid is therefore not demanded until the failure of the 
surgeon-apothecary, or, more correctly speaking, the physician- 
apothecary—for this practitioner perpetrates but little operative 
surgery beyond bleeding, drawing teeth, and puneturing purulent 
tumours whon not dangerously situated. The physiciun, therefore, 
more commonly “ comes in at the death j” but when he does not, 
his guinea visit of half-an-hour can give him no possible knowledge 
of the patient’s idiosyncrasies. He is therefore obliged, in addition 
to what he can discover at a glance, to rely upon the report of his 
general-practising predecessor, who will naturally make out a case 
to justify the nature and quantity of medicine he has indicted. 
The physician, even though he should lie to his conscience, will 
approve of the previous treatment; because to the general prac¬ 
titioner he stands precisely in the same light as the barrister stands 
to the attorney. By such a cursory glance he can do but little 
good; he however lauds the skill of the apothecary, writes a pre¬ 
scription, receives his fee, and makes his bow. He perhaps calls a 
Becond time unasked, to see the effect of his prescription, and 
declines taking a fee, if offered. Such are the professional doings 
of the medical graduate among the most numerous classes of 
English society. 

But supposing the fee of the physician to come within the range 
of everybody’s purse, his qualifications form the next subject for 
examination. We beg here generally to disavow all personalities: 
it is with the system only that we find fault. We undervalue no 
man’s attainments ; and we repeat,f-with pride, that England can 
pnt forth names of living physicians who may vie with the most 
skilful and celebrated. 

The first obstacle to on improved state of medical science bus 
resided in the London College of Physicians itself. No practi¬ 
tioners have hitherto been allowed to participate in its honours 
except those graduated at Oxford or Cambridge. Neither of these 
universities has a school of medicine, or affords any facilities for 
acquiring medical knowledge. The university lectures on any part 
of this branch of science, are mere idle ceremonies. They who 
take degrees there* have no means, therefore, whilst in oollege,*of 
qualifying themselves for practice. They are oblige^ to learn 
elsewhere healthy and morbid anatomy,—to acquire elsewhere tif 
but very crude and general notions of the physiology of man and 
the signs of the diseases of which it is their avowed vocation to 
dure him, and which it is their duty to prevent as well u cure.* 
To receive clinical or bed-tide Instruction, they are compelled to 
resort to other places where t^ere are larga hospitals. To study 
hygiene, and medical jurisprudence, they must leave the seat of 
leamit^jf which professes to teach them and does not do so, but 
grants them a degree foVtded upon the acquisition of classical 
learning or mathematical knowledge. These graduates constitute 
the president and fdlowa of the Royal College of Physicians in 


London, whose doors remain closed against the most distinguished 
and most gifted doctors in medicine belonging to other schools; 
though assuredly, with some'few exceptions, those on the outside 
of the temple are the most worthy of seats of, honour within. 

With the exoeption of the two infant schools of the London 
Universities, there is no real medical school in England. D’aese are 
of such recent formation that there has not ydt been time for any 
result, though we have no doubt {bat the good seed which has been 
sown in them, will, in due time, produce good fruit. 

Unfortunately it is no test of sterling talent that brings a phy¬ 
sician into the lucrative practice existing among the high-born and 
the wealthy. This may depend upon the mere caprice of fashion, 
aided by the sharpness and personal tact necessary to seise an 
opportunity. The patronage of an influential lady cured of an 
imaginary complaint, or whose weaknesses have been flattered, 
may create auch an opportunity in favour of a man wholly in¬ 
efficient, who will retain his post by the exercise of other good 
qualities, and by becoming the depository of family secrets. There 
are two kinds of the fashionable physician i one possessing the 
utmost blondness and fascination of manner, great facility of speech, 
and the most exquisite polish; the other pedantic, rude, and ill- 
mannered. Both maintain their ground by the game means ; and 
both are positive quacks in their practice. It is therefore very 
usual for such as can afford and pay the price of the best advice, 
to obtain the most questionable. 

Among our graduated practitioners generally, there is considerable 
deficiency in chemical as well as in pathological knowledge, to say 
nothing of real and comprehensive physiological philosophy. It 
follows, therefore, that besides the mistakes made in the nature of 
diseases, complicated compounds in the human body are provoked 
to the most dangerous exercise of the chemical affinities. We 
have now before us five prescriptions, written for ns many patients, 
by a physician who resides at a fashionable place of summer resort. 
We know not to what disea$$s these remedies were opposed, but 
each contains, with a slight variation in the quantities, the same 
precise constituents. These are hydrocyanic acid, strychnia, 
sulphate of quinine, aeetate of morphia, tartarized antimony, 
calomel, iodide of iron nnd camphor, with gum arable, syrup, and 
water, as vehicles. Let any chemist fancy these substances, in 
frightfully large doses, obeying their chemical instincts in the 
human stomach. The quackery of thia learned M.D., beyond the 
imposing appearance of so many items, is of the speculative kind, 
no doubt: he most probably fancies that if one article fail, another 
may succeed in relieving the patient But he overlooks the exer- 
cise of chemical attraction between the substances, and especially 
the energetic action upon each other of the liberated arch-elements 
oxygen, chlorine, and iodine, each of which is to be found in these 
prescriptions. If it be diffioult, as every sonnd philosopher will 
admit, tcSScertain the effect upon the human system of even two 
compound chemical bodies combined to forty a medicine, the union 
of the several substances we have enumerated, upon a mere specu¬ 
lation of benefit, is an act of the absolute and reckless insanity of 
.ignorance. * 

An absurd piece of quackery genoral to the medical profession 
is tiie custom^ continuing to write their prescriptions in a most 
execrable,kind of Latin, instead of using the vernacular tongue. 
One of thq reasons alleged in favour of this practice is, that could 
the nniqfomed read the proscription, they would have no con¬ 
fidence in the remedy. This is very probable, if they knew any¬ 
thing of medicine Or chemistry,—not else; and all who have such 
knowledge could read the Latin {description. To the uninformed, 

| the chemical names of the drug*! expressed in English would be 
quite •J '^uunteUigibie as if written in Latin. Another reason 
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urged is, that foreign apothecaries and chemises would not under, 
stand an English prescription. No, I—but they all understand 
French,—a language universal in Europe; so ought every English 
practitioner, if ho would keep up his medical reading. Besides, 
we'defy foreign apothecaries and druggists even to make out the 
words, Audi less to comprehend the intended meaning of the pre¬ 
scriptions written Tiy many of^our physicians, whose barbarous 
Latin words are tacked to an English idiom, as the strip of muslin 
for an embroidered trimming is tacked to its paper pattern. 

The English school of surgery is excellent, thanks to the exer¬ 
tions of Cline, dhd Cooper, and Abemethy, and Lawrence, and 
Mayo, and Liston, and a long line of illustrious men. Still we 
have no very high opinion of the pathological, chemical, and 
medical knowledge, possessed by the general body of our opera¬ 
tive surgeons. We very much regret to see that so many members 
of the “ Royal College of Surgeons ” are advertising quacks)— 
or rather that so many advertising quacks are members of the 
“ Royal College of Surgeons.” 

Though many country surgeons, educated for operative cliirnr- 
gcry, are obliged, in order to compete with the physician-apothe¬ 
caries, to become members of the Apothecaries’ Company, by 
serving a fictitious apprenticeship to an apothecary, and thereby 
eluding the act of parliament, we never yet conversed with such a 
practitioner who did not reprobate the practice of a medical man 
selling his own drugs, as inconsistent with the feelings of a 
gentleman exercising a liberal and scientific profession. Many 
surgeons in large towns practise as physicians without a diploma; 
and we know of no law to prevent any man, qualified or not, from 
calling himself a surgeon, and practising as such, and from acting, 
in this capacity, as a prescribing physician. So cheap is the title 
of doctor held by the country people in many counties, that it is 
given not only to the apothecary, but to the moat ignorant farrier 
and cow-leech; whilst the same rushes invariably call the gradu¬ 
ated physician, “ Mister,” without his title. 

One of the greatest evils attached to the practice of medicine, 
in England, because it makes quackery legal, is that precious 
piece of legislation called “ The Apothecaries’ Act.” Men whose 
trade is tha mere compounding or putting together of the medi¬ 
cines ordered by the physician, are hereby authoriacd to practise 
in reality as physicians, and to supply to their patients the medi¬ 
cines which they themselves prescribe, or rather judge necessary, 
for they do not write prescriptions except for their own shopmen 
or apprentices. This drug practice originated, in leu enlightened 
times, in an abuse common to apothecaries and druggists,—(that 
of giving medical advice, across the shop-counter, to those Who 
came to purchase drugs, but could not afford to fee a physufism. 
No restraint is now placed by law upon the doings of the apothe¬ 
cary-physician ; on the contrary, he is supported in tl» impunity 
of abuse, and that which, in former times, was only tolerated, is 
itbw a matter of right. Can it he expected that, under auch 
temptation, men will act conscientiously when in opposition to 
their private interest! Hence arises the pretension .to obtain 
from drugs that which they can never yield; hence proceeds' th£ 
temptation, which few practitioners can resist, to exhibit'(we 
dearly love this word) medicines when the prescribing apothecary 
knows they are not needed, and is often aware that they an ’not 
taken. No matter! the oply thing that interests him gs that they 
should be paid for. Though at present allowed to claim* remu¬ 
neration for their visits, apothecaries in London, and in ottfer. 
great cities, prefer the profits on their drags, which some acaong 
them continue to send to a wetUfiy patient for many days, some, 
times weeks, afterjie is well. JSach day arrive* a packet contain¬ 
ing, with ot without a box of pills, two or B|ree elegancy labelled 
and delicate phiala filled with a coloured liquid, and* the cork* 


covered with pink or blue paper. We are acquainted with several 
general practitioners, who heartily condlmn this disgraceful 
system, which they have too much honesty to pursue, and therefore 
do not realise fortunes. 

There ia another abuse, which is a crying injustice to the 
chemists and druggists, who are not allowed to prescribe for 
diseases and send out medicines to patients. The apothecaries 
are permitted to keep open shops, and retail drugs in competition 
with the retailing druggists. These licensed practitioner* also set 
the example of secret remedies; they have their nostrums in tho 
form of their*" antibitious pills," their “ comb losenges,” their 
“ gout pills,” their “ antiscorbutic drops,” their " plasters,” and 
their “ ointments.” When taxed with quelkery, their reply is, 
the public uiitl be gulled; and that quavery is the parent of 
medical success. If this be true, whose fifolt is it ? If then the 
example of compounding nostrums is «t by professional men, 
who practise quackery only at amateur*, have we reason for 
surprise when we find professed quacks doing the same, especially 
as they can bribe the stamp office to affix its imprimatur * upon 
each bottle, or packet, or pill-box, end thereby secure an exclusive 
privilege of sale to the inventor ? 

We must uow cast a glance at the medical qualifications of the 
physician-apothecaries under the act of parliament. By this 
statute every candidate for a licence to practise must be twenty- 
one years of age, and have served an apprenticeship of not less 
than five years to a licensed apothecary. He must likewise pro¬ 
duce testimonials of. a tvffiaient medical education, and of good 
moral conduct. He is then examined by twelve persons appointed 
by the society of apothecaries to ascertain his skill and ability 
“ in the science and practice of medicine,” and his fitness to 
practise as on apothecary. Now what is his sufficient medical 
education ? During the period of his apprenticeship he is occu¬ 
pied in a shop pounding drugB, making up medicines, and selling 
pennyworths of rhubarb and jalap, and ounces of Epsom salts. 
Here he learns neither anatomy, nor physiology, nor pathology, 
nor chemistry ; here he has no clinical instruction, no hygiene, 
no medical jurisprudence, no useful information; nothing, in short, 
except what he picks op accidentally, and by his own industry in 
reading when the regular shop hours are pash Yet this is termed 
a sufficient medical education! f Towards the dose of his servitude 
he sometimes, during his master’s absence, sees patients in unim¬ 
portant cases. At this time, he is also permitted to absent him¬ 
self to attend the necessary lectures, a certificate of such attend¬ 
ance being necessary to enable^him to go up for examination. If 
he succeed in this ordeal, he is let loose to practise his skill upon 
her Majesty’s lieges as a physician-apothecary, which signifies that 
he is to cure, or attempt to cure, their ailmeuts with his own 
drugs, on which he realises a profit of a thousand: per cent. The 
examination takes place at Apothecaries’ Hall; and any young 
man of ordinary capacity and industry may prepore himsdf for it 
in a month, provided he has made any reasonable use of his 
leisure,Ignirs during his apprenticeship. The examiners are them¬ 
selves apothecaries, with the same fedings, prejudices, and inte¬ 
rests, and eager to uphold their particular branch of the medical 
profession. Proud of the little brief authority in which they ere 
dressed, a profusion of courtesy to th e trembling candidate is not 
Always afffong their official failings. In most points they bear no 
flight resemblance to the old examiners at Surgeons* H till, so 
Wittily described by Smollett. We have seen dunces totally unfit 
to practise medicine pass scathless through ^ the running fire of 
*thdr examination; pud we have seen dever youths rejected, 
though fully as competent as their examiners, because, perhaps, 
they lost their presence of mind, miif failed lu construing Cals us, 
or In deciphering an illegible prelfcription, or in some point of 
equally trifling importance. - * • 

• The ward imprimatur, in good old atMtmry time*, was placed at the 
beginning of every printed beak. It wm the king’s license to print the 
work. Its literal signification is, "Let It bo printed.” We need not,of ' 
course, inform the Intelligent reader that we have used it figuratively la 
the text % . 
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CURIOUS CONSTRUCTION OP MALAY ROUSES. 

A Mai.ay has a great affection for a home built upon the 
water, so that we often see the shallower parts of a bay covered 
with buildings, with only one here and there upon the land. The 
convenience of a natural sewer may hare induced them to make 
such a choice, os they seem to confine themselves to places where 
the tide Bweeps away the recrements of the inhabitants without any 
care or labour on their part. Situations of this kind are some¬ 
times very pleasant, but not always i for tbe bdildlngs sometimes 
cover a salt marsh, as on one side of Singapore, where the scenery 
is not enticing, nor the breeies sweet and wooing) for at low 
water they fan and! agitate various masses of matter in a state of 
decomposition. The houses at Borneo Btand upon the water in 
the usual way, and {though the tide runs at the rate of three or 
four miles au hour, tL e nauseous smells that visited us while at the 
palace of the sultan,\told tales about the state of affairs at the 
bottom of the river. We know from experiment, that the water 
in a river rune with its greatest velocity at the surface and near the 
middle of the stream, end its power of removing obstructions, 
according to a fundamental principle of hydrodynamics, depends 
upon the depth; it will not, therefore, appear strange that many 
impurities are lodged in the side* of the river, though the flood at 
mid-channel may run at the rate of four miles an hour ; especially 
when we remember that this power is farther modified by the 
Inequality of the bottom. These observations arc neither unne¬ 
cessary nor far-fetched, but help us to account for what at first 
sight appears paradoxical; for we say, “how can anything 
unwholesome remain in a medium of purity spread out in suck a 
noble expanse as the river of Borneo ?’’ 

The houses extend on both tides of the river about a mile and a 
half, in a triple, and often in a multiple row; so that it is not easy 
to guess at their number, with a hone of coming near to the truth. 
On the south side there are, perhaps, seven hundred and fifty 
buildings, which, by assigning ten individuals to each, will make 
the number of persons there to be seven thousand five hundred. 
This allowance is not too great for each building, as it is often 
divided into several apartments, and augmented by appendages for 
the aooommodation of as many families. On the north side there 
is a row which runs in a corresponding manner, about half a mile 
to the eastward, to which I reckon three hundred houses and three 
thousand inhabitants. But here there is a large divarication of 
the river, which, after a little distanco, branches into several 
beautiful courses, or ului, as the natives call them. Here there is 
a large oompitum, filled in various places with houses, wherein the 
people live in dense crowds, and. certainly do not amount to less 
than five thousand. In the western continuation of the houses on 
the north tide, we have at least five thousand more : these several 
sums, being added together, give twenty-two thousand five hun¬ 
dred, which Ih under the true number. There are a few scattered 
about the surrounding country, vAich, when added to the fore¬ 
going number, moke it more than thirty thousand as the entire 
population of this ancient colony of Malays. If they are correct 
in the account they gave us of their migration, it took place about 
four hundred yeari ago, and was from Johore, ou the eastern side 
of the MaiaocA'peninsula, Their remoter ancestors had, perhaps, 
in like manner, removed from Sumatra t%,the main-land, in quest 
of room and adventures. The houses rust upon piles formed out 
of the straight stem of the nibong palm, which is neat-looking and 
elaatle at first, but the water soon reduces its outer portions ; and 
the inner, being naturally soft and cellular, give way at once ; so 
that a building soon needs repair in one or more of its supports. 
It is the nature of palms to be hard only in a dried woody crust, as 
the growth takes place near the centre, and not at tbe circunffe- 
rence. They are also destitute of a proper bark, or ary gummy 
seorgtion, to answer the purpose of a natural varnish s hence the 
work of deco/commences almost immediately after they are set jn 
the water. The necessary repairs are seldom done in time; so 
that a house generally resembles a quadruped standing on three 
legs though the reader must not understand me as meaning td* 
•ay that an edifice has only four .piers, for they are numerous, not 
only for present security, bht os something laid up for tbe future. 
A Malay, however, takes all /Siings easy, ofoept an insult offered 
to his honour; and the w<pk of decay is allowed to go on till the 
whole fabric is ready to tumble upon the head of its owner. We 
had ad example of this v^ile staying there; for the harem, or 
attana, was so near felling down, that, when the workmen went 
about removing some beams and rafters, the rest began to antici¬ 
pate their labours. The dootor was soon called for with great 
vehemence; a spar, in its descent, had ploughed a deep ftirrow in 


the pericranium of • chief man; and I had scarcely replaced my 
instruments, when Another was brought to me with one of a simi¬ 
lar kind in the side of his face. These occurring so closely 
together, put them upon some contrivances to prevent similar 
disasters, or I should have had a fair day’s work in dressing wounds 
and bruises. The walls and roof are generally formed of 
leaves, which agrees very well with the nature of this foundation, 
being light and of easy construction. A platform of palm split 
into pieces surrounds'one or tyo sides of the building, for the 
convenience of passing to the nearest dwelling, and leads down to 
the water by a ladder not remarkable for the facility and comfort 
with which it may be ascended. Use, however, reconciles a man 
to many atnnge things. The thateh and walls of these dwellings 
are generally old and dishevelled, which givBB them a very Bhabby 
appearance; a defeot by no means obvious to tbe natives, as they 
commended tome of them as very excellent in show and accommo¬ 
dation. There Was not that regularity in the situation and relative 
size of the apartments which we observe among the Chinese ; but 
in general we shall be pretty near the truth, if we aay that the 
front was occupied by the master and his male dependants, while 
the back and more retired parte were filled by a train of females. 
The former were busily employed in carpentry, boat-building, and 
in the making of various utensils for the use of their master’s 
establishment. The latter endeavourad to cheat their prison- 
hours by setting their hands to different kinds Of needle-work, or, 
gathered together in numerous dusters, were fain to steal a glance 
through a favouring loop-hole at the mien and costume of the 
stranger, of whom they had heard little and seen less. 1 was sent 
for on one occasion to see a little child, affected with one of the 
cutaneous disorders so common among this people, and was 
received with much attention by a middle-aged chief, whose person 
and manly countenance pleased me exceedingly. He was sitting 
in the centre of a large room, with a small Chinese tea-tray by his 
side, and looking to some of his followers, who were pursuing 
their mechanic labours under his directions. In the next apart¬ 
ment were heard tbe movements of a swarm of females, who, in 
my imagination, seemed to run upon the side of the wall, like so 
many mice, to look through a few crevices which the joiner had 
left near the roof. By what means they ascended I do not pretend 
to guess, but the impression on my mind was exactly as I have 
described it. As often as the chief lifted up his eyes towards the 
wall, those on the other s^e, thinking that we could see them 
because they could see us, instantly began to run down in order to 
escape recognition. Here we had a crowd of delinquents con¬ 
demned to perpetual durance, whose only offence was that they 
had some personal comeliness, or more attractions than the rest of 
their companions.— Voyage of the Himmaleh, 


THE LAST DAYS OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES *. 

A wbauibb and exhausted stranger presented himself at the 
door of a lonely cottage, a few miles "distant from a bay which 
opened upon the Mediterranean, a few leagues from the harbour 
of Toulon. He was a man apparently of middle age; and, though 
misery was stamped upon his aspect, his air was noble and his 
form majestic. His garments were torn and drenohed with rain, 
his features haggard, and a dark beard of three days’ growth, 
contrasting with the pallor of hia complexion, added not a little to 
Use ghastliness of Ms appearance. Hit dress was the blue doth 
cap and long grey anrtout usually worn by French soldiers on the 
marclt.^ Me seemed as one worn down with watchings and fatigue, 
and hunger, and his enfeebled limbs conld scarcely bear him to 
the door of the humblo mansion. Yet there was resolution in ° 
his eye, and wretehed as was his present plight, no one could 
look oa him and doubt that he had moved in scenes both of 
.splendour and of high achievement, os one to whom they were 
[ Tamiliar. He hesitated for a moment ere besought entrance, but 
it seemed that he had prepared himself for whatever fortune might 
befel him, for, without pausing even to listen or to look around, 
he raised the latch and boldly entered. 

An old woman was the occupant’of the single, room that con¬ 
stituted thl interiarof the cabin, the fhmlture of which sufficiently 
atfestadJtkc poverty of its inhabitant. Ant, though poor, she was 
charitable. The appearance of the strapper declared his wants, 
and she made haste to sat before him such humble food as she 

R sed, to heap foal on the Amis that lay smouldering on the 
, and to prepare for him « rude couch of straw, covered 
with blankets, in on#corner of the room, before which she hung 

__ ..<» .q .. _ 
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the counterpane of her own bed, to asm u e partition. The 
wanderer framed a ready tale, to wbioh the Batoned with unsua- 
pec ting sympathy. He wai an interior officer belonging to the 
garrison of Toulon—had lost his way while endeavouring to reach 
a neighbouring village by a shorter route through the wood-rand 
hrfl wandered all night in the storm of rain which had been 
pourings for the last two days. • A few hours of repose would 
restore Tils exhaustyl strength, and enable his hostess to dry his 
dripping garments, after whSeh hj would take his leave withthank* 
and a lively remembrance of her goodness. 

While he was yet sleeping* the husband of the old woman 
returned. The noise of his entrance disturbed not the profound 
slnmber of the wearied stranger, and it was late in the afternoon 
when he awoke. The thoughtfol kindness of the old woman had 

f rovided for him a change of apparel in the best suit of her 

_i_i j_ i_ l. __.1 i*_1_ a. ____ -_ 




lace, refreshed in mind and body, there was a striking contrast 
etween his rustic garb and the stately bearing whioh no attire, 
however humble, could essentially diminish or conceal. The 
owner of the cabin was seated upon a bench before the door, 
enjoying the freshness of the evening breeze, and, as the stranger 
advanced .to greet him, a searching glance of his dark but spark¬ 
ling eyo rested for a moment upon the old man’s furrowed counte¬ 
nance, while a shade of anxiety, or it might be of suspicion, 
flitted across his own; but the result of ids quick scrutiny appeared 
to be satisfactory, and the transient cloud gave place, almost.at 
the instant of its rising, to the bold and frank expression which 
his features habitually wore. With many a cheerful jest upon his 
unaccustomed garb, he repeated the simple narrative with which 
he had already accounted to the old woman for his disastrous 
plight, and laughingly declared that be would almost be willing 
to undergo another night of abstinence and watching, to enjoy the 
comforts of such a meal as his hostess had set before him, and of 
the luxurious slumber from which he had just awaked. 

While he was speaking, the listener was intently scrutinising 
his features, and the more he gazed, the more his wonder seemed 
to grow, his doubts to be dispelled. At length he started up, 
and flinging himself upon hiB knees before the stranger, caught 
his hand, and in a voice quivering with emotion, exclaimed, “ It 
must be, it is my General —le beau sabreur whom 1 have so often 
followed to the charge. Alas, alas 1 that 1 should see your 
majesty in this condition of distressed danger ! " The man to 
whom lie knelt, the wretched worn-out fugitive, now reduced so 
low as to be dependent not only for succour, but for his very life, 
upon tho charity of an aged peasant, was indeed the celebrated 
Murat, the splendid king of Naples. 

The history of his fall is too well known to require explanation. 
It is enough for our present purpose to say that, dazzled by the 
lustre of Napoleon's triumphant return to the capital of France, 
after his escape from Elba, Murat had abruptly broken off the 
negotiations in which be was engaged with the allies, and marched 
with an army of fifty thousand men upon Tuscany, then in posses¬ 
sion of the Austrians. But his troops were Neapolitans, and a 
succession of defeats, caused more by their cowardice and dis¬ 
affection, than by the superior force of the enemy, soon compelled 
him to flight; and having reached his capital with a few adherents, 
his reception there was to discouraging, and eves alarming, But, 
as a last resort, he determined to join the emperor, at thatfjme 
preparing for his last desperate atruggle on Ihe plains of Belgtam, 

Scarcely bad he landed, however, neer Toulon, when tidings 
reached him of the fetal overthrow at Waterloo, and Hi*, setond 
abdication of the emperor. The situation of the unhappy King 
had now become extremely critical; his army had capitulated 
without making a single stipulation in his favour; the empffor, 
his last hope, was ruined and a captive, and a price was set Sbon 
his own head by the Bourbons. He applied for permissioii tr^ 
reside in Auitria, which was granted by the Emperor Fraud*; on 
condition of laying aside ms royal title; and having glidly 
accepted the terms, he wae quietly watting hie passpog* at 
Toulon, when sure intelligence was brought him that a band of 
soldiers had set out from Morsel ilea, with the resolution of taking 
him, alive or dead, and tnu* gaining tike fifty thousand francs 
offered by Ferdinand for Ms apprehension. He inftanftrfled to a 
lonely retreat in the vjdnlty of Toulon, leaving behind him a 
confidential agent to make ammgemeflts for hi* conveyance by 
sea to Havre, whence he IntentU^to set out for Paris; and there 
surrender himself Jo the mercy ft the allie» fe then in possession of 
the capitals The place at which he'was to sfnbork mm the soli¬ 
tary bay where he had now arrived, and when; a schooner wo* to 
wait for him. But h« arrived too late. The storm had compelietr 

• 1 


the captaiiv of the schooner to seek forsgfety in the open sea, 
and after remaining to the last moment compatible with the pre¬ 
servation of his vessel, he had put off soon after midnight. The 
disappointment and slam of the fugitive, on arriving at the bay 
and finding no traoe of the bark to which he trusted for escape, 
may be imagined. He was suffering the extremes of cold, weari¬ 
ness, and exhaustion, for he had been the whole night a-foot and 
without shelter, exposed to the wind and heavy rain; but mere 
bodily suffering was forgotten or disregarded in the keener inflic¬ 
tions of his mental anguish. Death wai behind him, and the 
refuge to which he trusted was suddenly withdrawn; his pursuers 
were already perhaps upon his traces—he was perhaps surrounded, 
watched, it might be betrayed, and his only hRpe had failed him. 
He had not even the means of knowing whether an effort bad 
been made in his behalf—whether he was not deceived and aban¬ 
doned by those in whom he had placed bis Jrust. 

As the day advanced, he became aware of the necessity that 
existed for concealment. Solitary as woe the bay on whose 
expanse of waters he gazed in vain to catch a glimpse of tho 
desired sail on which his hopes depended, It might be visited by 
those whose encounter would be destruction. Yet e lingering 
, hope forbade removal to a distanoe; and, aa his only means of 
safety, he was compelled to Climbinto the thick clustering branches 
of a chestnut-tree, whence he could overlook the bay, end in 
which hfl remained until night, shivering with cold, tormented 
with the pangs of thirst and hunger, and more wretched still in 
mind, yet pot daring to leave bia place of concealment until dark- 
neaa should avert the peril of discovery. Wearied and worn out 




slender hope alleviated—kept his eye* from olosing all the seaond 
night, which he patted in wandering to and fro upon the beach, 
like a caged lion, straining his eyes to catch the gleam of the yet 
expected sail. Bat It came not, and hunger drove him on the 
following day to seek relief and shelter, even at the hazard of bis 
life. It was a happy thing for the fallen monarch that the cabin 
to vihich ehanoo had led hia steps, was inhabited by a veteran who 
had sewed in the armies of Napoleon, and in whose bosom still 
glowed, undimmed by time or change of fortune, that enthusiastic 
devotion with which, for so- many years, the soldiery of France 
had pealed forth alike in victory and defeat, in wassail and in 
death, their cheering battle-cry of Vive I’Smpareurl 

As might be expected, the old soldier and his wife, wbotc 
attachment to the person, and reverence for the character of 
Napoleon were equal to his own, dedicated themselves, body and 
soul, to the sewlce of the unheppy Murat. A large portion at 
the night was employed in dqxieing meant for his escape, and 
providing for his safety until those means should become practi¬ 
cable ; and, in the meantime, there was no limit to the exerlions 
and contrivances of the old woman for the comfort of tier honoured 
guest. In the palmiest condition of his fortunes, he bad never 
been waited on with more respectfel and affectionate solicitude, 
than now when he was an outoast and a fugitive. 

It was agreed that the old man should ret out for Toulon the 
next morning, furnished by the king with directions to the secret 
friends who had already made arrangements for his escape, only to 
be baffled, as we have seen, by the accident of the storm. But a 
change of plan was soon occasioned, by the appearance of another 
character upon tho scene. 

As the old couple and their guest were seated round the table 
at tlielrfrugal mew, on the morning of the ensotng day, they were 
startled by a knock at the cottage-door. Murat sprang to ids 
feet, for to him the approach of any visitor portended danger, but 
before he could leave the room the door was opened, and a single 
itfillvidual joined the party. This person appeared to be a 
man of perhaps thirty-five, whose singularly delicate features 
"ifcarcely accorded even with hit slender figure, and whose counte¬ 
nance bore a strangely mingled expression of sadness end resolu¬ 
tion. As he entered the apartment, an eager and apparently joyfoi 
I look flashed from his eyei, seeming to indicate an unexpected, but 
"moat welcome discovery. • 

Hie object in visiting the cottage wee promptly declared, at on 
apology for hia intension | It wsjvaitoply to inquire the nearest 
rente to the port of Toulon, whitkelr he was charged to convey s 
message to a person residing there.; W perhaps,” he said, “ one 
of the individuals he now addressed/’ and hia eye rested for a 
moment on the countenanee of MfSnt, “ Would undertake to 
accompany him as guide, receiving a reasonable compensation for 
the service/’ The old men expressed his willingness to bear him 
company, and the stranger, having returned thanks for the proffer, 
added, that perhaps he might even be sbfc to conduct him at once 

». 
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to the person whomjie sought; the name, he said; with another 
glance at Murat, was'Louis Debac. 

“Debac!” the fugitive king repeated; “did you say Louis 
Debac I Perhaps if I knew the person by whom the message was 
sent, I could promote the object of your js»rney!” 

The stranger slightly smiled as he replied that in the hope of 
such a result, be would communicato not only the name of his 
employer, but his own. 11 1 am called,” he continued, “ Hypolite 
Bastide, and the message which I bear is—” r 

“ And you are Bastide,” interrupted Murat, hastily advancing 
and grasping the hand of the stranger with a warm pressure: 
“'You are Bastide, the faithful and untiring, to whom I already 
owe so much. THe end of your journey is reached,for I am Louis 
Debac—or rather, for thdre is no need of concealment here, I am 
the king of Naples.* 

- Many hours wereVpassed after thia avowal in consultation 
between the dethroned monarch and the trusty agent of his 
friends in Toulon, wholn he had not before seen, but in whose 
fidelity, sagacity, and prudence, he had been instructed to place 
the utmost confidence; and as soon as their conference wag 
ended, Bastide, accompanied by the old man, set out for Toulon, 
there to make arrangements for another and more successful effort 
at escape. 

They had been gone scarcely an hour, and Mumt, with a cha¬ 
racteristic forgetfulness of the perils which surrounded*him, was 
amusing himself and his hostess by narrating some of the most 
brilliant passages in his adventurous career, and repeating anec¬ 
dotes of his imperial brother-in-law, when they were alarmed by 
a distant sound, like that of horsemen rapidly approaobing; and 
the fugitive had barely time to escape through the back-door, and 
conceal himself in a small pit that had been dug in the garden, 
where the old woman covered him with brushwood and vine- 
branches collected for fuel, when a party of some fifty or sixty 
dragoons rode up to the door, and dismounting, proceeded to 
ransack the house, and the grounds adjoining it. A number of 
them searched the garden, spreading themselves among the vines, 
and passing, more than once, within stabbing distance of their 
prey ; while others endeavoured, but in vain, by alternate threats 
and tempting offers, to extfact from the old woman the informa¬ 
tion she could so easily have given. At one time the suspicions 
which had lad them to the cottage were almost converted to 
certainty, by the presence of the great-coat and cap which the 
king had worn when he reached the cottage ; and Murat, who 
could hear all that passed, was on the point of starting from hit 
lair to save his hostess from the cruelties with which she was 
menaced, when hia generous purpose was prevented by the evident 
success of her plausible and well-sustained assurances, that it was 
her husband’s pardonable fancy still to wear the military garb, 
although long since discharged, in which he had so often marched 
to victory with the eagles of the emperor. The dragoons had 
also fought beneath those eagles ^-although now they served the 
Bourbon, and the whim of the “ vieux moustache” found an echo 
in their rude bosoms; they desisted from their threats, and soon 
after mounted and rode off, perhaps not altogether regretting the 
failure of their purpose. 

The security of the dethroned monarch was not again disturbed, 
and, before morning of the next day, his bout returned with Bastide, 
and announced the sucoesafol issue of their mission. A skiff was 
engaged to convey the unfortunate Murat to Corsica, and the 
following night—the twenty-second of August—was the time 
appointed for his embarkation. 

But little more than a mouth had elapsed, and Joachim Murat 
was a captive at Pixzo, on the coast of Calabria—in the power of 
hia enemies, and doomed to die, although as yet he knew it n*bt, 
upon the morrow. The events which led to this disastrous termi¬ 
nation of hia pareer are chronicled in history, and need not there¬ 
fore be repeated here. It Is enough to say that the fervour with 
which he was received at Corsica inspiring him with brilliant bnt 
fallacious hopes of a like success in Naples, he there embarked 
bn the twenty-eighth of September, with sit small vessels for hir 
fleet, some two nundrad and fifty adventure os followers for his 
army, and a treasury containing eleven thousand francs, and jewels 
worth, perhaps, a hundred atm fifty thousand more—madly bellev. 
.ing that, with this small* force, aided by the affection of hia 
quoudpm subjects, he could replace himself upon the throne; that 
treachery and cowardice d^d reduced his armament to « single 
vessel and thirty followers, when he reached Pixxo, where his 
reception was a shower of bullet* from the muskets of the Austrian 
garrison; and that, abandoned by the traitor Barbara, the com¬ 
mander of the tittle squadron with which he had embarked at 


Corsica, who hoisted sail and bore away tha moment he had 
landed, after a brief but desperate atrnggle, iu which he displayed 
most signally the daring bravery that had always distinguished 
him in battle, Murat was taken prisoner, stripped of his purse, 
bis jewels, and hia passports, and hurried alike a thief to the 
common prison, with the few of hia devoted adherents who lor- 
vived, and whom he laboured to console as if be had ntyaorrows 
of his own. „ 

The idle formality of a trial by military commission waa yet to 
be gone through, but hia doom was pronounoed at Naples, before 
the members of the commission whre appointed, and the night of 
October 18th, to which the progress or onr tale now oarriea us, 
was the last through which he was to live, though his trial was to 
take place on the morrow. - His demeanour, during the four days 
of his imprisonment, had been worthy of his fame, and of the 
gallant part he had played among the great spirits of an age so 
prolific in mighty deeds; and now, having thrown himself, with¬ 
out undressing, upon the rude couch provided for a fallen king, 
he slept as tranquilly and well as though he had neither care nor 
grief to drive slumber from bis pillow. But hia sleep was not 
without its dream. 

The tide of time was rolled back forty years, and he was again 
a ohild in the humble dwelling of his father; again aporting with 
the playmates of his boyhood in the village where lie was born, 
and displaying, even as a boy, in the pastimes and occupations 
of hiB age, the dawning of that fearless spirit which in after days 
had borne him to a throne. In every trial of courage, agility, and 
strength, he was again outstripping all his youthful competitors; 
foremost in the race, the conqueror In every battle, already noted 
for his bold and skiifol horsemanship, and at school the most 
turbulent, idlo, and mkohievoua, of bis fellows, yet winning affec¬ 
tion from the school-mates over whom he tyrannised, and even 
from the teacher, whom he worried and defied, by the generosity, 
the frankness, and the gay good-homour, of his spirit. Scenes 
and incidents that had long been effaced from his waking memory 
by the daazling succession of bold and successful achievements 
which had been the history of his manhood, were now presented 
to his imagination with all the freshness of reality the chivalrous 
warrior, the marshal of France, the sovereign duke of Berg and 
Claves, the husband of the beautiful Carolina, and the king of 
Naples, all were merged and lost in the son of the village inn¬ 
keeper ; the splendid leade^, of the cavalry charges at Aboukir, 
Marengo, Austerlits, Jena, and Leipsio, was dimly shadowed 
forth in the reckless boy, whose chief delight it wsb to scour 
through the lanes and across the open fields of Frontoniere, upon 
one of his father’s hones, scorning alike the admonitions of pru¬ 
dence and of parental fear. 

Anon the scene waa changed, and the boy waa approaching 
manhood, still wild, passionate, reckless, and daring, as before, 
but displaying those faults of his nature In other and more censur¬ 
able modes. Intended for the church, he was now a student at 
Toulouse, In name, bnt in reality a youthful libertine; vain of 
hia handsome person, eager in pursuit of pleasure, in love with, 
every pretty face he met, ardent and enterprising in the licentious 
prosecution of his fickle attachments, and ever ready to engage in 
the quarrels for which such a life gave frequent cause. The 
ecclesiastical profession had never been his own free choice, and 
now the martial spirit, which was to thine so gloriously forth in 
after years, was already contending for the mastery with his habits 
of idleness and dissipation. An escapade surpassing all bis past 
exploits, *t folly, was now to bring hia studies to a close, and 
decide the as yet uncertain current of his destiny. The turning 
incident of his youthful life was again enacted in the captive « 
monarch’s dream. 

The prettiest mtlden of his native village was Marietta Majastre, 
the only daughter of a peasant, who tilled a little farm of some 
half-doxen acres, lying about a mUe from hit father’s house, on 
the rood to Perigord. About five years younger thafi himself, 
she 4 had been his favourite playmate when a. boy, and as he 
advanced in yeere, the only one who oould control the violence 
of his temper, or persuade him from Me headlong Impulses of 
mischief, lither to other*or himself. ’'When, at the age of fifteen, 
he was sent to the academy at To«0ouse, Marietta, a Blooming, 
bright-eyed child of ten, wtyt sorely at parting, and Joachim did 
not altogether escape the infection of her sorrow: but Marietta 
was almost forgotten, dr reme&frered only as a child, when, cix 
years afterward, the Abbd Murat, e* he wee now called, met her 
again at Toulouse, whither she had gone to pass e few,.weeks with 
e reiativfi. and met her a* a charming country girl, with eyes like 
* diamonds, teeth like pearls, U graceful shape, and manner) by no 
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means inelegant or ooarse, though telling somewhat of her rastio Murat answered not, but gased intently c upon the features of 
birth and breeding. Despite his destination Tor the ohureb, the the speaker, and his own wore a troubled (repression of surprise 
abbd was a passionate and by no means self-denying admirer of and doubt. “ Baatide,” he said at length—“ Baatide, my mind 
beauty, and the charms of Marietta were irresistible. Almost has been disturbed by painful dreams, and the recollections of the 
from the moment g f her arrival, he jteglected, not hla studies past are strangely and confusedly mingled with the impressions 
mdtety, for they had never engrossed too mneh of bis attention, of the moment. Even your voice eppears sadly familiar, as 
but thi^ frolics, the boon companion!, and the flirtations and though it had often met my ear in earlier and mors happy days— 
intrigues that, foi* tfee last three or four years, had constituted the speak to me once again—Did you call upon me ere I woke, and 
chief employment of hii time; mid the admiration excited by her by the name I bore in childhood ? Speak once again, and solve 
beauty soon ripened to a passion which he ,had not the virtue, if the mystery whieik I have little time to penetrate.” 
the power, to resist. MariettaVas a good girl, and had been well " Joachim 1 ” was again uttered, end iu the tones so long for- 
brought up—but she was young, artless, end confiding—Murat gotten, but so well remembered now—the cowl was thrown back 
was handsome, and bis passionate eloquence, aided by the memories from the face of the speaker, the cloak fell lb the ground, end 
of an attachment which had begun in childhood, and, though Mariette—the Marietta of his youthful love, though bearing the 
dormant, had never ceased to occupy her warm young heart, impress of years and sorrow, was indeed before him. 
prevailed at last over the dictates of prudence, and the restraints 11 1 should have known it,” said Murat,'after a brief silence, 
of principlo. Yet she did not fall a victim to nnbridled passion— into which a world of thoughts and feelings was condensed s ” I 
her purity was left unstained, although the pleadings of her lover should have known that only in the love Jad constancy of woman 
and of her own tenderness were powerful enough to turn her from could the secret of Baetide’s devoted fidelity bo read.” 
the strict path of rectitude; and if she did consent to fiy with the The reader can neither expect nor wish to be advised at length 
young abbd, it was only upon his reiterated promise to renounce of the conversation that ensued. The hours of Murat were num- 
the ecclesiastical habit, end make her hie lawful end honoured bered, and rapidly drawing to their close; and the remaining 
wife. It was a mad scheme, but perfectly in harmony with the interest of this sketch, if any it has, belongs to the consummation 
character of Murat, whose fault it was, through life, to rush upon of the drama, to which hi* life has been not inappropriately 
performance, by whatever impulse led, without regard to conse- likened. JThe explanations required by him from Mariette can 
quences. He had neither money nor the means of gaining it to easily be Imagined. Her love for him had never known abate- 
support even himself, much less a wife and children; and Marietta ment; and although her image bad long since passed from his 
was no better off; yet, with no more ample provision for the memory, his success and fame had boon the treasured happiness 
future than a few scores of francs, which he borrowed from his of her existence; his misfortunes and his danger called her loving 
school-fellows, the Abbd Murat aud Mariette Majastrc, at the spirit to more active ministration, and a determined heart, a 
mature ages of twenty-one and sixteen, absconded one morning woman’s ingenuity, gold, and the aid of an honest and gentle- 
from the house of Marietta's relative, and set off by diligence for natured cousin will readily account for nil that abe had done or 
Preissac, for the purpose of being married. Fortunately, perhaps, attempted in his behalf. Gold, the habit of a priest, and the 
for both, their absence was quickly discovered — pursuit was made kind assistance uf an old father confessor, who whs in the habit 
—and they had scarcely arrived at Preissac in the evening, before of visiting the prison on errands of mercy, perhaps connived at 
Marietta's uncle, with his brother and three sons, mule their by the governor, had even obtained for her the interview of which 
appearance, and claimed possession of the would-be bride. Murat the reader lias been just informed, and which was but too soon 
resisted with fury, but his single arm, vigorous as it was, could interrupted by the entrance of the aged padre, who came to warn 
not prevail against so grest a disparity of force, and foaming with them that the governor was approaching, and that Mariette must 
rage he was compelled tjg see his mistress borne away, weeping bo gone, A hurried farewell—a last embrace, which even Caroline 
bitterly, end vowing eternal constancy to her half frantic lover. of Naples would not have forbidden—a fervent blessing iuter- 
The natural consequence of such an escapade would have been changed—and Murat was left alone, prepared to meet, as became 
a dismissal from the ecclesiastical About in which he had been his character, his rank, and fame, the doom of which he little 
entered, but he did not wait for it. Tearing tho ubbe’s frock needed information. 

from his shoulders, he rushed into the street, and happening to The governor’s tidings were brief, but conveyed with a respect 
meet with a sub-officer belonging to a regiment of chasseurs quar- and sympathy that did him honour. The tribunal appointed for 
tered in Preissac for the night, while on its march to Paris, the trial of “ General Murat" wus already sitting in an adjoining 
enlisted as a private; aud thus, in a moment of wrath and dis. apartment, and the advocate assigned him for hi* defence was 
appointment, began that dazzling career which was destined to waiting for admission. Murat asked the name* and rank of the 
place upon his brow the crown of s rich kingdom. eight officers named in the commission, end at once refused to 

Thus through the fanoy of the sleeping captive, with more then appear before them: “ They ere my subjects, not my judges,” 
lightning speed, coursed the re-awakened memory of events that was his firm reply to the remonstrances of the governor ; “ seven 
had been the story of his early years. He felt again the ardour of them received their commissions from my hand, end neither of 
of his youthful passion—the excitement of a first and frenzied them is my equal, even in the military rank which the order for 
love—tiie triumph of success—the eagerness of flighty end the my trial concedes to me. But were they marshals of France, like 
fury of that moment when love, sucoeas, and hope, on the very me, 1 am their sovereign, not their equal, end 1 will not appear 
eve of fulfilment, were dashed aside In bitterness and wrath. The before them. They car* condemn unheard, and to condemn is 
form of Mariette was again before him in the freshness of its the teak assigned them.” In vain the governor attempted to 
youthful beauty—her lovely eyes, streaming with tears, were figsd combat his resolution by argument, and Starage, the advocate 
with on imploring passionate look upon his own, and her voice assigned diim, by entreaty and the eloquence of tears; the king 
was ringing in his ears, as she was borne away, calling,*! pgn her was immovable, and even commanded Starage not to speak in his 
Joachim to the rescue. “ Joachim I Joachim! ”—the name echoed defence. “ 1 am the king of Naples,” he continued ; “ they may 
a through hi* brain, withsthe startling clearness of a trumpet sowed- take my life, but the keeping of my dignity and honour is my own.” 
ing to the charge—and with a start the chain of sleep was broken, His conduct was in accordance with this elevated feeiing to the 
and Murat, the conqueror, monarch, exile, and doomed captive hut. Th^commisiion proceeded to the trial in hi* absence; and 
of the present, beheld the dawn of hie last day emonjpthe living, jrken the secretary waited upon him to ask his nsmej his age^and 
For a moment reality mingled with his dream, and he gazed' the other formal questions usual in the continental tribunals, be 
doubtfully*npon the,figure of an individual who stood before hirp, cut tbe ceremony abort with tho brief and almost contemptuous 
enveloped in an albple cloak, gazing upon hit face with an earnest avowal, 11 1 am Joachim Napoleon, king of the two Sicilies i 
and mournful look—and it was borne upon his mind that*the Begone, sir, and bid tjjem do their work.” He then conversed* 
voice which called upon the* name—the long dianted name—of freely and composedly with the governor and his fellow-prisoners, 
Joachim, was not the >pere Ibinage of a dream-excited fluey. A who were admitted to an interview by tbe kindness of that officer, 
second glance assured him of the tenth, end hastily advancing tp adverting earnestly, but without ost^tation or self-eulogy, to the 
seise the hand of hie unexpected visiter, he exclaimed, '• Then disinterestedness of his conduct on tbelthrone, end to the services , 
yon have not perished, *Baxtide my friend—Baatide the noble- he had rendered the Neapolitan*—received with calmness the 
hearted and true—nor yet abradQMl me, when fate has determined sentence of immediate death convey yb to him by one of the 
on my ruin 1 ” . commissioners—wrote a short, affectionate, and eloquent letter to 

“ The kiqg was betrayed andl^eserted—Bo is in the power of hi* q u een* and children—pass e d the allotted half-hour with his 
his enemies—and Baatide il here to do him swvics, if ijjtoay be, * The death of Madame Murat (slider of Napoleon) was announced n>- 
to the last.” , * * * Bcently la the newspapers. • 
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confessor, and then came forth with a Arm step, simply remarking 
to the governor, “ I,et ns delay no longer—I am ready 1 ” 

On his way to the place of execution, his movement was as 
dignified and self-possessed, his look as cairn, as though he was 
merely taking part in some familiar pageant of court ceremony. 
Once only he was seen to cast an anxious glance around, as if In 
search of one whose presence at that moment he desired, yet 
scarce had reason to expect; and when his eyes rested on the 
face and form of Marietta, again disguised from all but him in 
the cloak and outward bearing of Hypolite Bastide, a smile of 
satisfaction lighted up his features, which seemed to give assur¬ 
ance that already the bitterness of death was past. That 
glance, that smile, were once more noted when the fatal spot wot 
reached—and Mursf , proudly facing the carabineers who stood 
with ready weapons to fulfil his doom, drew from his bosom a 
trinket bearing in medallion the portrait of his queen, and, kissing 
it fervently, uttered hia last command, '* Aim at my heart! ”— 
in a voice as clear ana calm as had ever issued from his Ups 
in the council-tent, the glittering haU of royalty, or on the battle¬ 
field. The carabines rang sharply at the word, and Joachim 
Murat lay extended dead upon the ground fast moistening with 
his blood. 

HISTORICAL EPISODES. 

. m 

GEOFFRY TETE-NOIRE’S WILL. 

Whrn the power of Franoe wes prostrated at the fatal battle of 
Poitiers, in 13aC, and the imprisoned king found himself compelled 
to resign the fairest portion of his inheritance, and to consent to 
sign the memorable treaty of Bratigny, numbers of miUtary 
adventurers were tlFown loose upon the world. Strict orders were 
issued by the English king that every garrison in the French terri. 
tory should be evacuated, but these were reluctantly obeyed by a 
lawless soldiery, who had long been need to rapine. Half soldiers, 
half freebooters, they could ill reconcile themselves ta resign the 
independent life they bad led i the commander of each petty fort 
or castle had been accustomed to act at his discretion, without 
waiting for particular orders; their objeot had been to distress the 
epemy by every possible means, and thus they had become ac¬ 
customed to consider ell the country within the limit of an 
excursion from their stronghold, as their peculiar territory, in 
which it was lawful for them to rob, and plunder, and fight to their 
hearts’ content These were pleasures too congenial to be wilUugly 
parted with, and the king’s commands were very unwillingly 
obeyed.* 

The proceedings of the disbanded troops were most extraordi¬ 
nary ; dismissed by tbeir commander, they stiU kept together, and 
congregating, they at length formed a body of sixteen thousand 
well-armed veterans—their hand against every man, and every man's 
hand against them. Old habits of military discipline still had their 
influence. They chose leaders among themselves; and after com¬ 
mitting various excesses, attacking and subduing many castles and 
strong places, and plundering without ruth or mercy, tlxey farmed 
the idea of advancing to Avignon, and “ paving a visit to the Pope 
and Cardinals.” As these marauders did not intrude upon the 
English territories of Aquitaine, Ac., no«*tepa were token by the 
king of England or the Black Prince to restrain them. The king 
of France, however, got together a Body of men, under the com¬ 
mand of his cousin, Lord James of Bourbon, Constable a£ France, 
who were entirely defeated by the superior skill of the “ Free 
Companions,” as they termed themselves. Lord James and his 
son were both mortally wounded at the battle of Brignois, and the 
Free Companions advanced towards Avignon triumphantly, being 
joined an the road by fresh parties excited by the. neves of their 
suoofss. Pope Innocent VI. and hia Cardinals were dreadfuHj. 
alarmed, and' proclaiming a crusade against these pillagers, en¬ 
deavoured to raise a body of troops to appose them; but the 
poverty of the Pope’s exchequer was a serious bar to hia sucoeis, 
,.nd hia troopa deserted for wont of pxy, many of them joining 1 
the Companions , who reve lled in the spoils they had already gained, 

* These excuses appear to Uaye reached their Might In the Interval 
between the battle of Pottlereeno the treaty ef Bretfgny. In that period 
.we And one of Kdward's but f literal# laying the foundation of hte fortune 
by plunder. Froissart tells ns that " On the sea coast of Normandy 
there were a groat munhereof English and Ksvarntis plunderers end 
rot,hors. Sir Robert KnoUes was their leader, wh« conquered every town 
and ensile he came to. as there was no one to oppose him. gir Robert had 
followed this trade for rome.thno, end by it gainod upwards ef 100,000 
(Towns, tie kept a great many soldiere in hia pay; and being very liberal, 
he was cheerfully followed Snd obeyed." 


and were drily Increasing. At length, under the conduct of the 
celebrated Sir J ohn Hnwkwood, whose name ii well known in 
Italian history, they entered* Into the service of the Marquis of 
Monntferrat, at that time (1361) engaged in a war with the 
'Viscontis, Lords Of MUaffi, and VlceregentP of Lombardy^ hut 
the Pope was not freed from (heir presence until he had granted 
them absahition far all crimes committed, r* 

Others of these free Companions found employment in Spain, 
where, voder the command of Sir Hngh Celverly, one of the most 
celebrated captains of the age, they were received Into the service 
of Henry of Castilla, where they continued until they were re. 
celled by the Black Prince to fight on the opposite aide, when lie 
espoused the cause of Pedro the Cruel, In lffT.e 

Many strongholds in Prance remained in the hands of these 
adventurous soldier-robbers, who for years continued to inflict 
dreadful evils. Upon the country. Among these, Geoffry Tdte-Noire 
made himself particularly conspicuous. In the year 1378, when 
war had again broken out between the French and English, and 
the whole country of France was in the utmost disorder, scarcely 
one corner remaining free from foreign or domestic enemies ," there 
happened," as Froissart tells ns, “ daily in Auvergne and Limousin 
teats of arms and wonderful enterprises; more especially in the 
neighbourhood of the castle of Vcntadour, in Auvergne, which is 
one of the strongest places in all that country. It was sold or 
betrayed to the most cruel of ail the Bretons, called Geoffry Tfite- 
Noire. The Comte dc Ventadour de Montpensier was an ancient 
knight, and honourable man, who no longer took part in the wars, 
but remained peaceably in his castle : this knight had a squire or 
varlet, called Ponce du Bois, who bad served 1dm for a length of 
time without having profited much by his servioe: seeing that 
he should have no opportunities of gaining riches, he determined, 
by bad advice, to enneh himself, and in consequence entered into 
a secret treaty with Geoffry Tflte. Noire, who resided in Limousin, 
to deliver up the castle of Ventadour to him for the sum of six 
thousand francs. This was agreed to; but he had inserted 
among the conditions that no harm should be done to his master, 
the Comte de Ventadonr, and that he should be put out of his 
castle in a courteous manner, end that everything of his should be 
restored to him. Tins was complied with, for the BretonB and 
English who entered tire castle did not ft the smallest degree hurt 
the Count or his people, und only retained the stores and artillery, 
of which there were great pknty. 

“ The Count dc Ventadour went to reside at Montpensier, with 
his wife and children, beyond Aigaeperse in Anvergne. Geoffry 
Tdte-Noire and his troops kept possession of Ventadour; from 
whence they ravaged the country, and took many strong castles in 
Auvergne, Ronergue, Limousin, Quercy, Gevantan, Bigorrc, and 
in the Argenois, opo after the other. 

“ With this Geoffry Tdte-Noire there were otbe: captains, who 
performed many excellent deeds of arms, as Amerigot Marcel, a 
Limousin squire, attached to the English party, who took the strong 
castle of Cussuriei, situated In the bishopric of Clermont, in 
Auvergne; from whenee the above-mentioned Amerigot and his 
companions overran the country at their pleasure. Captains of 
other castles were also in his company, such as the bonrg Culart, 
the bonrg Anglois, the hourg de Champagne, Raymond de Force, 
a Gascon, and Peter de B6arn, a Bdarnojs. 

“ Amerigot made one day ah excursion, with only twelve com. 
panions, to seek adventures: they took the road towards Aloisc, 
near St. IJJour, which was a handsome castie in the bishopric of 
CicrmSut; they knew the castle was only guarded by the porter. 
As they were riding silently toward* AIoIm, Amerigot spies the 
porter sitting on the trank of a tree wtthoutside of the castie: *il 
Breton, who shot extraordinarily well with the orass.bow, says to 
him, «Would yon like to have that porter killed at a shot ?’ 

Ye*,’ replied Amerigot, 'and I beg you will dp so.’ The 
cross-how man shoots « bolt, which he drives into the porter's 
head and knock* him down; the porter, feeling himself mortally 
wounded, ragajpa. the gate, which he attempts to shut, hot cannot, 
and fclji down dead, Amerigot andjtis companions hasten to the 
castle, which they enter by the wicked and see U» porter lying 
dead and Ws wife distracted beside him; they do her no harm, hut 
inquire where the constable Of the oaatie la; she replies he is at 
Clermont, They promise to spare her live if dm will give them 
the keys of the castie aha of i&e, dungeon ; which when she had 
dohe, far she could not any way defend herself, they shut her our, 
having given her whatbelongpd ft .her, and indeed as much as she 
could carry Way. She went to St. Flour, which is but a league 
-off; the inhabitant: were much frightened, as well as ail the ad¬ 
joining country, when they heard that Aioise was become English.” 
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Many other rfflvr.nturea and outrages of Marcel and the other 
Companion! we related by Froissart, which wu have not room to 
notice. We must return to Geoffry, who is described as “a cruel 
man and very ferocious in his anger, minding no more killing a 
man than a beast.” ,He lived at his easg in Ventadour, which he 
hcl* as if it had been his own inheritance, and forcing all the 
surroun^ng country to enter into composition with him to avoid 
being plundered. Bv this means every one could labour the ground 
at their pleasure, and he was enabled to keep the state of e great 
baron and live with his companions on the fat of the land, at the 
snme time keeping cautious guard and laying up a good store of 
francs. He was not single in this free-and-easy mode of life, for 
besides Amerignt Marcel, (who was afterwards "justified,” at 
Paris, being first ptlloried ana then beheaded,) many other garrisons 
made promiscuous war, under pretence of being English, although 
there were very few of that nation, the greater part being Gascons, 
Germans, and Foixiens, and from different countries, " who had 
united together to do mischief.” At length the Comte d’Armagnac 
exerted himself, about the year 1387, to make a composition with 
these freebooters, who held castles In Auvergne, Quercy, and 
Limousin, ami had nearly succeeded In effectingpis object, hut the 
di'lermined resistance of Tdte-Noire, who received an under-handed 
encouragement from Gaston Comte de Foix, who was at feud with 
d’Armagnae, thwarted his designs. Tito-Noire was considered by 
all the Free Companions of those parts of the country as their 
head and chief, and himself ” began all his passports and treaties 
of composition with, ‘Geoffry Tfite-Noire, Duke of Ventadour, 
Comte of Limousin, sovereign lord and commander of all the 
captains in Auvergne, Rouergue, and Limousin.' He knew liis 
ensile was impregnable, and provided with stores and a sufficient 
garrison for seven or eight years; and it was not in tho power of 
any lord to shut him up, so that he could not be prevented from 
making sallies whenever be chose, and set all the powers of France 
at defiance.” 

The Duke of Berry, uncle to King Charles VI., and lieutenant 
of Limousin and Auvergne, at length took part with the Comte 
d’Armagnac and tho Dauphin d’Auvergne, who had likewise 
bestirred himself, snd gathering a body of four hundred sprara, 
equal to three or four times that number of men, laid close siege 
to Ventadour. He was jealously aided by the peasants, who 
laboured to erect large block-houses for the accommodation and 
defence of the besiegers, and cut trendies, and laid trunks of trees 
and other obstacles cm all the roads, so that the garrison was 
•scarcely able to venture out. “ Geoffry, however, was indifferent 
to this; for he knew he had provision and stores to last for seven 
years, nnd that his castle was so strongly placed upon a rock that it 
could not bn taken by storm i and notwithstanding these block¬ 
houses, and this supposed complete blockade,he,at times, with some 
of his companions, made sallies through a postern that opened 
between two hidden rocks, and overran the country in search .of 
wealthy prisoners. They never brought anything beside with thejm 
to the castle, on account of the difficulty of tho passes. This opening 
could not be closed, and to the surprise of the country, they were 
found abroad seven leagues distant: if they were by nccidept 
pursued, and had once regained their mountains, though the chafe 
might last for three leagues, they always considered themselves as 
secure os if they had been in their fort. This manner of harass¬ 
ing the country was long continued; and the siege of the casljt 
lasted for more than a year.” If the castle had been invested |y 
regular troops, the garrison, notwithstanding their experience ui 
good generalship, would probably have been much more MVaitoned, 
but even the men-at-arms were levied in the neighbourhood, anil 
•wipe inexperienced, am} probably overawed by the reputation $ 
the redoubted Geoffry. But his career drew to an end. At a 
skirmish at the barriers, the wooden outworks stretching beyogjl 
the gate of the castle, where it was usual for besiegers to meet atm 
combat, more for the indulgence of the pugnacious spirit wbiclr 
led them to encounter in the tilt-yard, than from any decided 
advantage likely to be obtained cm either side, Geoffry receiv^l a 
wound in the head from a cross-bow bolt, which passed through 
the helmet and the cap beneath. “ Had he taken proper care of 
himself,” says Froissart, " hi would have soon been curdd of this 
wound; biit he indulged himself in many excesses, for which 
paid dearly enough by hit death. He was warned of the conse¬ 
quences of his conduct, and toid Ife was in so dangerous a condition, 
(the wound having become an impbAhume.) that it was necessary 
to settle his affairs. ^ 

“ Upon this he ordered the jfrincrpal perdps of hia garrison, 
and those who had been most used to arms, into his presenjl; and 
when they were come, he said to thenf, sitting tip in his bed,— 


1 My fair sirs, and companions in arms, I jfnow I am in great 
danger of death: we have been a long timeetogether, and I have 
been a loyal captain to you all tq the utmost of my power j I 
should wish, therefore, to see, before 1 quit this world, my successor 
appointed, who would gallantly behave himself towards you, and 
defend this castle, which I shall leave pentifhlty stocked with all 
necessary things, such ns wines, provisions, and artillery, I there¬ 
fore beg you will tel! me if you have taken any steps, or have 
thought of electing any one after to govern and lead you at men- 
at-arms ought to be governed and led, for such baa been my manner 
of carrying on the war; and in truth 1 cared qot against whom. 

I did indeed make it under the ahadow of the king of England's 
name, in preference to any other; but I have (iiways looked far 
gain and conquest wherever they may be had ; and such should 
ever be the conduct of adventurous companions, who are for deeds 
of arms and to advance themselves. This country is very fertile; 
many good compositions have been made with It, though the French 
now check them by their war; hut this Aannot always last, for 
their block-houses and siege must hnvWh end. Now tell me truly, 
havo any of you thought of the person who is to succeed me ? ’ 
"The companions remaining silent, he again addressed them 
with the utmost good-humour, saying, ‘ l can easily believe you 
have had some conversations together on what I have mentioned ; 
and I also, during the time I have been forced to keep my bed, 
have thought on this matter for you.'—‘Sir,’ replied they, ‘we 
refer tho matter to you, and it will be more agreeable if it came 
from you than from us: you will therefore be pleased to Inform ns 
of your will?'—.‘Yes,’ said Geoffry,‘I will toll you, and name 
those I wish to succeed roe. Here is Alleyn Roux and his brother 
Peter, my cousins, who are good men-at-arms, and of my blood : 

I entreat you, therefore, to accept of Alleyn as your governor, and 
that you will swear to him in my presence loyalty and obedience, 
as well as to his brother; but I mean that Alloyn should have the 
sovereign command ! ’—‘ Sir,' answered they, * we will cheerfully 
do so, for you have well chosen.' AU the companions then took 
oaths of obedience to Alleyn Roux and to his brother Peter. 
When this was done, Geoffry Tfite-Noire again addressed them : 

* Well, my friends, you have complied with my requeat, and 1 Minnie 
you for it. Because 1 wish you should partake of what you have 
helped mo to conquer, I must inform you, that in that onest that 
you see yonder, (pointing to it with his finger,) there is a sum of 
thirty thousand francs. I would acquit my conscience and myself 
towards those who have faithfully served me i say, therefore, if 
you will truly fulfil the articles of my will ? ’ Having said they 
would, he continued ; 1 In the first place, I leave to the ohapel of 
6t. George within our walls, the vim of fifteen hundred francs, for 
repairs and additional buildings.—I give to my mistress, who has 
been faithfully attached to me, two thousand five hundred francs. 
—To AUoyn Roux, your governor, two thousand francs.—To my . 
valets-de-chambre, five hundred franes—To my officers, fifteen 
hundred francs—The surplus lathus dispose of: you are about 
thirty companions, all engaged in the same enterprise, and you 
should behave Uke brothers to eaeb other, without envy, riot, or 
strife. The sum I have mentioned you wilt find in the chest: 
divide it, therefore, among you fairly and honourably : but should 
the devil get among you, and you cannot agree, here is a well- 
tempered sharp axe, cup open the chest, and let those who 
can seise tho contents 1 ’ To this speech they unanimously replied, 

‘ Lord snd master, we will not disagree. We have so much loved 
and fearetPyou, that we will not break the chest, nor disobey any 
of the orders you have given us.’ Sueh was the last will of 
Geoffry Tfite-Nohe, who only lived two days more, and was 
buried In the chapel of St. Georoe in Ventadour* AU his legacies 
wer i paid, and the overplus divided among the companions 
according Ia his orders; snd Alleyn Roug, with hia brother Peter, 
JB&te obeyed as governors of the castle.” . * 

l]ft have given this will es a very curious instance of the 
state of France at the time, 1889.. Wo find a man holding a 
strong place, levying contributions, a sort of black-mail, upon all 
tflb surrounding country, fer many years, without any attempt to * 
appose him i and when at length individual, rather than national 
forces are brought iutp play, the chief of the marauding band, 
cut eff at last by a chance shot, leavetajs followers in a position 
to maintain a successful contest. In th^end they were subdued, • 
but not by the force of the enemy. They laid a trap for Iheir 
enemies, but were taken in their own sqpre, and Alleyn and Pater 
Roux were pilloried, beheaded, and quartered at Farit; a punish¬ 
ment not disproportioned to their crimes and trsaehery, by which 
last they, like most cunning people, overreached themselves, and 
fell into the pitfall they had prepared for others. 
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A BENEVOLENT ADVICE. ‘ . 

Behold vice without taUrt i be content with on admonition or instructive 
reprehension; for noble natures, and ouch as arc capable of goodness, an 
railed into vloo that might ai anally be admonished into virtue! and we 
ahnuld all bo so for tho orators of goodness os to protect her from thb power 
vf vice, and maintain tho cause of injured truth,— Sir Thomae Brown. 

THE CHARACTER OF NEWTON. 

Newton never seems to have placed himself, even in idea, beside his 
fellows; but always In presence of the vast universe, dhd of 111m the Maker 
of it. Ills mind was therefore stamped with a grave and reverential abase¬ 
ment ; he compared’hla discoveries, not with what had been accomplished 
before, but with wbrt remained to be done; the law of gravity itself was 
but as a sound of distant waters, a little gleam from tho unknown; telling, 
however, distinctly o t, its heme,—like the sludl of tho Arabian maid in 
Goblr: 

" Apply its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And It remembers lte august abodes, 

And munmTa, as tho ocean murmured thore." 

Siclwft Phenomena and Order of the Solar Suite in. 

VALVE or AUTOGRAPHS. 

Mr, Tefft, an American collector, received some of his most curious 
specimens gratuitously from friends in Great Britain, although, as might 
be expected in n very artificial state of soctoty, they would often command 
considerable prlocs in that country. Tho poet Campbell raised forty-fivo 
guineas for the Poles hy autographs; and visiting a lady who bad notes 
from distinguished people on her table, ho advised her to conoeal them, or 
they would be stolen. Brougham's autograph was valued ai five guineas. 

. A Week among Autographs, by the Itrv. 8. Oilman, 

THE SEA. 

Then Is something In being near the sea, like the confines of eternity. It 
is a new element, a pure abstraction. The mind loves to bovor on that 
which is endless, and for over the same. People wonder at a steam-boat, 
the invention of man, managed by man, that makes its liquid path like an 
iron railway through the sea. I wonder at the sea itself, that vast leviathan, 
rolled round the earth, smiling in its sleep, waked into fury, fathomless, 
boundless, ahugo world of waterdrop*. Whence is it—whither goes it? Is 
it of eternity or of nothing ? Strange, ponderous riddle, that wc oan 
neither penotrato nor grasp in our comprehension; ebbing and flowing ilka 
human life, and swallowing it up in thy roinoracloss womb,—what art thou? 
Wliat is there in common between thy lifo and ours, who gone at thee ? 
Blind, deaf, and old, thouseest not, heorest not, undcrstandcstnot; neither 
do wo understand, who hohold and listen to thee! Great as thou art, 
unconscious of thy greatness, unwteldy, enormous, preposterous twin-birth 
of matter I rest in thy dark, tmfathomed eavo of mystery, mocking human 
pride and weakness. Still is it given to tho mind of man to wonder at thee, 
to confess its ignorance, and to stand in awe of thy stupendous might and 
majesty, and of its own being, that oim question thins llazliu. 

WAFERS, 

The oldest letter yet found with a red wafer was written in 18M, from 
D. Krap, at Spires, to the government^ Bayreuth. Wafers are ascribed, by 
Babnt, to Genooso economy. In the wholo of tho seventeenth century, they 
were only used by private persons: on publio seals they commenco only In 
the eighteenth century.— Fothrokc'e Dictionary of Antiquities, 

THE LARGE BED MONKEY OF DEMERARA. 

While lying In your hammock in the glogpiy and immeasurable wilds, 
you hear him howling at intervals from eleven o’clock at night till day¬ 
break. You would suppose that half the wild beasts of the forest were 
collecting for the work of carnage. Now it is the tremendous roar of the 
Jaguar, ns he springs on his prey: now it changes to his terrible and deep- 
toned growllngs, as he is pressed on all sides by superior force: and now you 
hear his last dying moan, beneath a mortal wound. Borne naturalists have 
supposed that these awful sounds, which you would fancy ora those of 
enraged and dying wild beasts, proceed from a number of the rod mogkeys 
howling in ooncort. One of them alone is capable of producing all these 
sounds; and the anatomists, on an Inspection of his trachea,' will bo (plly 
satisfied that (this Is the caso. When you look at him, as he is sitting onrihu. 
branch of a tree, you will see a lump in his throat, the also of a largo hen’s 
egg.— Waterloo's Wandering/. 

* POETRY AND PAINTING. « 

Wo consider nature but transiently till tho poet or pointer awake ear 
attention, and send us book to lifo with a noy curiosity, which we owe 
entirely to the oopica they lay tribre u»r—Preface to Wood'/ Essay an Homer. 

0 

IMPORTANCE OF FIRESIDE EDUCATION. 

k» 

The fireside is a seminary^ infinite importance. It is important because 
It in universal, and because tho education it bestows, holng woven In with 
the woof <>f childhood, gives form and colour to the whole testuro of life. 
There arc few who can receive tho honours of a college, but all are graduates 
of tho hearth— Fireside Education. (f 


A CHARACTER OF A CHARACTER. 

To square out a charaoter fay our English level, is a picture (real or per¬ 
sonal! quaintly drawn in various colours, all of them heightened by one 
Shadowing. It Is a qnlek and soft touch of many strings, all shutting up at 
one musioal close: It is wit's dcsoant on any plain song. 

'Sir Thomat Overfiufiy. 

A lion's remorse. 

In the beginning of the lest century, there was In £lie menagerie at Cassel 
a lion that showed an astonishing degree of tameness towards the woman 
that had tho care of him. Tills wefft so far, that the woman, in order to 
amuse the company that came to see the animal, would often rashly placo 
not only her hand, but even her head, between his tremendous jaws. She 
had frequently performed this oxporlmont without suffering any injury; 
but having onoe introduced her head into the lion’s, mouth, tlio animal 
made n sudden snap, and killed her on the spot. Undoubtedly, this 
catastrophe was unintentional on tho part of tho lion; for, probably, at the 
fatal momont, tho hair of tho woman’s head Irritated the lien’s throat, mid 
compelled him to sneern or oough: at least, this suggestion appears to ha 
confirmed by what followed: for, os soon as the lion perceived that lie had 
killed his attendant, tho gnod-temporod, grateful animat exhibited signs of 
the deepest melancholy,—laid himself down by tbo side of the dead body, 
which ho would not suffer to be taken from him,—refused to take any food, 
and in a few days pined himself to death.— Zoological Anecdotes. 

IDOLS. 

Whatever passes as a cloud between 
The mental eye of faith and tilings unseen, 

Causing that brighter world to disappear, 

Or seem less lovely, nnd its hope loss dear ; 

This is our world, our Idol: though it hear 
Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air. 

Sabbath Rccrcaltont. 

A CADINET COUNCIL. 

The great Earl of Chatham's plan, when ho had the gout, was to hnvc no 
fire in bis room, but to load himself with bedclothes. At ills house ut 
Hayes, ho slept In a long room, at one ond of which was his bed, and his 
lady's at the other. His way was, when ho thought tho Buko of Newcastle 
had fallen Into any mistake, to send for him and road him a lecture. Tho 
Duka was sent for once, ond came when the Earl (then only plain Mr. l’itt) 
was cunflnod to bod by the gout. There was, as usual, no Arc in tho room: 
the day was very chilly, and the Duke, as usual, afraid of catching cold. 
The Bake first sat down on Mrs. Pitt's hod, as the warmest place; then 
drew up his legs into it, as he grew colder. The lecture unluckily continu¬ 
ing a considerable time, the Buko fairly lodged himaelf under Mrs, Pitt's 
bedclothes. A person (who related the story to Ilontoe Walpole) suddenly 
going in, saw the two ministerq,in bed, at tho two ends of tho room ; while 
Pitt’s long nose and blaok board, unshared for some days, added to tho gro¬ 
tesque character of tbo scene, 

NATURE. 

Whoever shall represent to his fancy, os in a picture, that great image of 
our mother Nature, portrayed in hor full majesty and lustre,—whoever in 
her face shall read so general and so constant a variety,—whoever shall 
observe himself in that figure, and not himself, but a whole kingdom, no 
bigger than the least touoh or prick of a pencil, in comparison of tho whole, 
that man alone is ablo to value things according to their true estimate and 
grandeur.— Montaigne. 

A BIT or MAHOMEDAN LAW. 

Oh, true believers 1 when ye bind yourselves one to tho other in a debt 
for a certain time, urlle it doom,— and disdain not to write it down, bo it a 
largo, or be it a small one, until its time of payment. This will bo more 
Just In tho sight of God, and more right for bearing witness, and more cosy, 
that ye may not doubt. But if it be for a present bargain which you trans¬ 
act among yourselves. It shall be no crime In you, if you write it not down. 
—Koran, chap. S. 

4 

STRONG ATTACHMENT OF A GOLDFINCH. 

Madame— had a goldfinch, that never saw.hor go out without making 
every effortin his power to quit hi* cage and follow her, ond welcomed 'dor 
return with every mark of extreme delight: aa soon as she approached, a 
thousand little actions showed his pleasure and satisfaction; if she pre¬ 
sented her finger, be caressed it a long time, uttorlnga low joyous murmur. 
’This attachment was so exclusive, that if his mistress, tfi prove it, substi¬ 
tuted another person’s finger for her own, ho would (tjwk It sharply, whilst 
on&of his mistress’s, placed between two of this parson’s, would be immedi¬ 
ately distinguished, and caressed accordingly.— Bechetcin. 

, LIFE VIEWED BFJtATIVMiY, 

The ant and the bee are, I think, much nosrer man in the understanding 
*br faculty of adapting means to proximate ends than the elephant. Plants 
exist In themselves, insects by or by .means/if themselves, men for thom- 
sclves. There is growth only in plants j but thore Is irritability, or (a better 
word) instlnctlvlty, hi laieots.— Cthridgc. 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh:T rasks 
[ A Co. Dublin! Cpxat ft Go,—Prlntot^by Bradbury * Evans, WhitelHare. 
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* - r and flic mist will fall from his eyes, and he will then find in all the 

REASON AND REVELATION. works of nature proofs of the goodness of GoiL His researches, 

•i The mind of anon is as a mirror or glass, capable of the image no longer prosecuted from rain curiosity and pr#itless speculations 
of the universal world, and as joyful to receive the impressions concerning the intentions of God, will be purfoed with yet greater 
thereof as the eye rejoices to receive the light; and not only eagerness, that be may fulfil his commands, and use and multiply 
delighted in the beholding the vanity of things and the vioissitudes the talent entrusted to his care. 

of times, hut raised also to discover the inviolable laws and the We have advocated, and still advocntesJ|bngly, the opinion that 
infallible decrees of nature; but if any man shall think by view the human race is advancing, not^ffiTy in the acquisition of 
and inquiry into sensible and material things, to attain that light knowledge, but in mental improvement j but we do not mean 
whereby he may reveal unto himself the nature and will of God, to assert that this is a necessary consequence of man’s organise- 
then is he spoiled through vain philosophy : for the sense of man tion. We view in the fact, which we believe Is fully borne out by 
is ns the sun, which opens and reveals the terrestrial bodies, but the evidence of the history of the past compared with the present 
conceals and obscures the stars and bodies, celestial.” Such are situation and prospects of mankind, the working of God’s provl- 
tbe words of Bacon; and in the compass of these few words a great dence. It is not for man to say such must be the result. That 
truth, too often neglected in the pride of human knowledge, is laid is in God’s baud. He who stood on the Acropolis Of Athens, in 
down and illustrated with a clearness and conciseness peculiarly his the days of Pericles, must have looked proudly round upon the 
, magnificent piles which it had required but a few years for that 

“ If any man shall think by view and inquiry into sensible and learned, polite, and cultivated people to erect. “ This is a pro- 
material things to attain that light whereby he may reveal unto gressive age,” he must have cried j “ the spirit that is kindled in 
himself the nature and will of God, then is he spoiled through vain Athens will bear forward the mind of man until he challenges the 
philosophy.” Vet to this end books have been written and trea- power of the gods.” But what must have been the thoughts of the 
tiscs compiled, and thus systems of natural theology are too often melancholy Alexandrine when he beheld the imperial library, the 
more regarded than the oracles of revealed religion. In the ardent storehouse of the arts, sciences, and eloquence of the past, 
pursuit of knowledge, the mind of man is too apt to be elated by kindled in the furnace to warm the baths of Omar ? Surely his 
the consciousness of its increasing power, and in the upliftings of a «ry was, “ The world is retrograde, and learning and literature 
proud spirit, professes to discover, ay, to prove, with mathematical have departed for ever ! ” Both were mistaken, for Athens in her 
precision, both the “ nature and will of God," basing the argument proudest days was tottering to her fall, and we owe the restoration 
upon proofs drawn from his own scaqfy knowledge of the works of of science to the sages of Arabia. We feel that although the flow 
the Creator. He sets up an idol, a phantom of bis brain, an unreal has hitherto been onward.it has boen by the influence, not of man 
god, for the God whose revelations are the only sure foundations of but of God. In looking back upon tlie page of history, we see 
religion, and, we may udd, even of history, and science. single men start up at intervals, and by tlieir actions totally change 

That this earth teems with proofs of the exceeding wisdom, the aspect of the world. Are they to be regarded as necessary 
almighty power, and great goodness oftbe Creator, is known to in the fixed oouri^of human economy? Can wc calculate the 
none so well as to those who seek to know Him in his works. But appearance of such Spirits at stated periods, or under givon circum- 
it will be difficult for the inquirer who, throwing revelation aside, stances, as we do the appearance of a comet or an eclipse? They 
finds manifest proofs of the wisdom and power of a Creator, to we then proofs of the immedilte providence of an all-watchful 
prove the supreme goodness of bis idol. Let him turn, and wind, God; nor is the least of his creatures less the object of his special 
and twist his arguments through all the mazes of logical sophistry, care. If man were in his own nature a progressive creature, It 
one fact, the existence of evil, cannot be denied, and cannot be would follow that we should find progression steady ; but at various 
accounted for by human reason. The consequence Is, tbut he periods in the history of the world human intellect appears to 
who takes bis ground upon a natural religion or theology, mustin have slumbered, and in ghat dangerous sleep fallen back to the 
the end be compelled to admit that the world is not necessarily tjko point from which it started; then, again aroused, it pressed forward 
work of a beneficent Being. Not a creature in earth, sea, or dr with renewed energy. Can we see aught in this but the immediate 
which is not subjected to pain and suffering: the very insects, the presence %f God ? 

auimalculu: invisible to our eyes, wage un eternal warfares* The These are mysteries inscrutable to us, and so decreed by God to 
answer of the reasoner is, that this is only another proof of Infinite remain during this mundane e xistence. Admit (Item, and the 
*\fSsdom, since a superabundance is thus prevented. Granted, in its soul, lightened from its heavy burden of doubt and despondency, 
fullest extent; but until it can be proved that the existence of this goes gloriously on in her appointed way. Searching on every side 
aifperaljundan’ee was.necessary, that the Almighty Power could not JJJtproofs of the power and wisdom of Ood, she no% can clmrly 
have adopted ftther means than the infliction of pain and suffering distinguish in each the sure tokens of his great goodness. But 

_ 0 f evil,— upon <$e creatures of his creation, to prevent a super- deny the truth of revelation, and the soul, searching to penetrate 

abundance, the reasoner must admit that he fails in proving his ^fathomable depths of darkness with the weak light of pere* 
idol to be a beneficent creator^ human intellect, is loll, dazzled, and bewildered. She cannot 

But let him humble hi* r«|son before revelation. Letahim turn deny that there ii a God, and yet shrinks from the power the is 
to the Bible, and there learn of the fall of man, and that the eartl^, compell^l to acknowledge. 

which had been so exceeding good, was cursed for man’s sake ; that To such let us recommend the cousmkration of a little apologue . 
thorns and briars sprang dji; that in short, evil was the consequence illustrated by an old master (Garofolo), in an excellent pjpture, 
of man's transgression. Let him flace his faith in the promise of now hanging in the National Gallery .S^St. Augustin, sitting ono 
salvation, aniLeee shut promuC|Adfilled in jljp coming of Jesus, day by the sea shore, busily occupied in the composition of his 
vot. i.* • * 0 »» 

— i - 1 - » 

Brad bur jr Mid UvBfla, Fnattir, Wfcltofriara* 
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treatise of “ the Trinity,” saw a young child taking .water with a 
ladle from the sea, aid pouring it into a email bole in the sand. 
Surprised at so strange an occupation, he questioned the boy, who 
replied he was emptying the sea into that hole. “ It is impossible,” 
said the Saint. “ If you lind Oris impossible,” rejoined the 
child, “ bow much more so is it for you to elucidate that which 
God chooses to keep a mystery ? ” The child disappeared in a 
glory, and the Saint recognised in him the young Saviour. 

The bole in the sand is the human intellect It can comprehend 
but a little portion of the exceeding greatness of God. 

-- - t - 

COWNAUGHT SMUGGLERS. 

The following stories are taken from a recent publication, 

‘ A Tour in Connaught,” by the Rev. Mr. Otway,—a gentleman 
who has done as mucu -fev.'y modern writer to bring his native 
country under observation. With a line eye for scenery, a keen 
perception and enjoyment of the ludicrous, a passionate love of 
the strange legends and droll stories of his countrymen, joined to 
a hearty, benevolent, thoughtful spirit, he has rambled over the 
face of the country, and produced, from time to time, a series of 
rich, racy, piquant “ Sketches of Ireland,” which none but such 
an Irishman could write. He is, to be sure, somewhat of a party 
mat)—all Irishmen are party men, and how could a clergyman of 
the Established Church avoid exhibiting esprit de corpi ?—still he 
does not intrude his opinions very offensively, and they are speedily 
forgotten in the eqjoyment of his singular, rough, racy, odd, droll, 
and eloquent descriptions. We shall, on one or two occasions, 
make extracts from his " Sketchesand to such of our readers 
as can afford it, we recommend a perusal of his newly-published 
“ Tour in Connaught.” 

“ About the commencement of the present century, the Con* 
naught secondary gentry, who seldom thought of going to 
Dublin, used, besides rigging themselves out at Baliinaaloe fair, to 
have their common and occasional wants in the wsy of raimont, 
jewellery, and spioery, supplied by pedlars, who went about the 
country with large and strong chests stowed on carta, and which 
contained often valuable assortments of goods of all kinds. These 
persons were of such respectability, that some of them dined at 
the tables of the gentry, and giving, as they generally did, credit, 
they were very acceptable, and were treated wjeb all possible con¬ 
sideration. In fact, there was a considcraBK smuggling trade 
carried cm along the whole western coast; and, in return for our 
Irish wool, the French silks and jewellery, and the Flanders laces, 
came in without the intervention of a custom-house. In promot¬ 
ing this traffic, many of the western proprietors were concerned, 
and it is said that families who wear coronets became right wealthy 
by the export of wool and the import of claret and French fabrics. 
Be this as it may, the itinerant pedlars I have just alluded to were 
the convenient factors of this contrafcandism, and their good 
offices were, on alldmnds, acknowledged. Of these, Mrs. Bridget 
Bodkin was not tho least active, accommodating, or ingenious: she 
assumed to spring from one of the tribes of Galway, and though 
the gentry of the west looked down on regular traders and shop¬ 
keepers, yet Biddy Bod, as she was called, was considered as 
honourable and admissible; for she was very useful, and many a 
wedding, as well as wedding gear, wae the result of her providence. 
But to my storyA large fleet of East Indismeu, unable to heat 
up i channel, from long-continued north-easterly wind*, ijjji 
obliged to dkt into Galway bay for water and provisions, gnu 
there these huge merchantmen lay at anchor, freighted not only, 
aB at present, with tea and indigo, bnt with those delicate muslins 
/ which Manchester had -not yet learned to imitate. Now, it wife 
known to Bid Bod that each officer and sailor might have a supply 
of such valuable goods as a private venture, and, to make her own 
market, she went on boanh/ Expert as the was in smuggling, she 
knew how and where sbo/T her own ample person to stow away 
soft goods; for she (mind yon, fair reader,) was not strait-laced, 
as yob may beshe, by^jature large, still did not care to tighten 
hersetf np as if she would be a waspno, on the contrary, 
the poor thing became quite dropsical—.the swelling of her legs 
and body was sometimes awful. What medicine she used to get 


down the enlargement, whether belladonna or digitalis, is not 
recorded; hut she did now aud then keep down her dropsical disten¬ 
sions, and, during the low state of her intermittent, ‘became 
small by degrees, and beautifully less.’ But, on her return from 
the India fleet, Bid Bod ( had a full fit of tb-opsy; her body wus 
like a rhinoceros's—her legs like those of the largest elephant, oAthe 
King of Siam : she might have got the elephantiasis, fipm being 
for a time so near, while on hoard the fleet, the elephant wi.ich the 
Nabob of Arcot was sending as a present to Queen Charlotte; 
and so she landed, in all her amfililvde, west of Claddah, and there 
she (as I may say) tapped herself; for she unrolled all the gold 
and Bilver muslin, the wonders of the India loom; Cashmere 
shawls, that a lady might cover herself with from head to foot, 
and yet they would pass easily through her wedding ring these 
she stuffed into the hollow or an immense pillion on which she 
rode. 

“ Well, now suppose you see Bid with her padded pillion fastened 
on her largo black buttoned-taiied mare, and she, by help of a 
convenient granite-stone, is mounted; and her man Luke is before 
her, and ahehas her arm confidingly placed around said Luke's waist, 
and they are jogging on slow-paced and sure. They have got clear 
of the town of Galway,—the custom -bouse, the dreaded custom¬ 
house, is far behind, and she is entering on the interior,—the road 
to Athenry before her, and all seems safe. How she chuckles in 
her large and inmost soul over the success of her venture!—when, 
all of a sudden, at the turning of the road, out bounced a smart, 
dapper, active-eyed, but rather diminutive man, and caught bold of 
the rein of her bridle. ‘ Madam,' said he, ‘ you must excuse me 
for stopping you, while I have every desire to be civil to a lady; yet 
having received information 1 can depend on, that yon have just 
landed from the East India fleet with a quantity of run goods about 
you, you must submit to be searched; which 1 must now proceed 
to do, in the most accurate manner consistent with my respect for 
your sex and quality.’ 

“ Bid was at this accost, no doubt, surprised and distressed, but 
to no way thrown off her centre, and, without any hesitation, she 
replied— 

“ ‘ Sir, many thanks to you for your civility: I am quite aware 
you are but acting according to information, and doing what yon 
consider your dutyaud, sir, in order to show how much you are 
mistaken, 1 shall at once alight; but 1 am sure, sir, a gentleman 
like you will help a poor, iifiirm woman, labouring under my sud 
complaint, to alight with ease. The mare—bad manners to her— 
is skittish, and it requires all my servant's hands to hold her.— 
Luke, avick! this gentleman insists on taking me down; hold 
hard the beast while I am alighting—I’ll do my endeavours to get 
off—there, sir—so, Button,’ (speaking to her horse.) ‘Now, 
hold up your arms, sir, and I will gently drop;—yes, that will 
do:' and with that down she plopped herself into the little dapper 
exciseman’s arms. 

“ A summer-tent, pitched on a Swiss meadow, might os well bear 
up against the down-tumbling avalanche, as this spare man could 
the mountain of flesh that came over him; ao down he went 
sprawling, as Bid Bod intended he should do, and ahe uppermost, 
moaning and heaving over him,—and there they lay, when, with 
stentorian voice, Bet cried out to her boy Luke— 

11 ‘ Luke, honey, ride off; never mind me; the gentleman, I’m 
sure, will help me up when he can I Skelp away, ma bough -.. ’ 

“ In the meanwhile, the exciseman lay groaning, and Bet moan¬ 
ing. *1 shall not attempt to describe the remainder of this scene: 

I leave it to the imagination to suppose that the smuggler kept her,, 
position joat so long as she thought it gave time enough for Her 
property being carried far aud away from tike hands of the over¬ 
whelmed ganger.” J ” - 

n, The following is another atory of a Connemara smuggler. 

, “ A man who was known to have a large qpountaih-farm and 
extensive homestead to these hills, was observed very frequently to 

ride into the town of B-; and he never made his appearance 

without a woman, supposed to be r bu wife, jogging steadily and 
uprightly * on a pillion behind him. Hie was tall and gsunt to 
took— shit large and rotund, and encumbered (as is the mode of 
all country wives) with a multitude of petticoats ; they always rode 
into the yard of a man who keptija public-house, and, before they 
alighted off their horse, the gatfr was carefully shut. It was known, 
moreover, that this publican octal as factor fqr this former in the 
sale of his butter; ^gid so for s lebgth of time things went on to a 
quiet aifij easy wajr, until one day if so happened (as indeed it is 
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very common for idlers, in a very idle country-town, to stand 
making remarks on toe people as toey come by,) that toe ganger, 
the innkeeper, and a squireen, were lounging away their day, when 
the farmer slowly paced by, with his Everlasting wife behind him. 

‘ Well,’ says the squireen, ‘ of all thf women I ever mw bumping 
on£ gillion, that ludlp of a woman sits the awkwardest | she don’t 
sit like a nalhural-hora cralhur at all; and do you see how modest 
she is ?-4-wliat with her flapped-down beaver hat, and all the frills 
and fallals about heit not an inch of her sweet face is to be seen, no 
more than an owl from out the isg. I have a great mind to run 
up alongside of her, and give her a pinch in the toe, to make old 
Buckram look about her for once.’ ‘ Oh, let her alone,’ says toe 
innkeeper; ‘ they’re a decent couple from Joyce country. I’ll be 
bound, what makes her tit so stiff is all the eggs she is bringin* iu 
to Mrs. O’Mealey, who factors the butter for them.' There was, 
while he said this, a cunning leer about the innkeeper’s mouth, os 
much as to denote that there was, to his knowledge, however he 
came by it, something mysterious about this said couple. This 
was not loBt on the subtle gauger, and he thought it no harm just 
to try more about the matter, and so he says, in a frolicsome way, 

‘ Why, then, for curiosity sake, 1 will just run up to them, and 
give the mistress a pinch—somewhere—she won’t notice me at all 
in the crowd—and maybe then ahe’ll look up, and we’ll see her 
own purty face.’ Accordingly, no sooner said than done; he ran 
over to where the farmer was getting on slowly through the market 
crowd, and, on the side of toe pillion to which the woman's back 
was turned, attempted to give a sly pinch, but he might as well 
have pinched a pitcher; nor did the woman even lift up her head, 
or ask ‘ who is it that’s hurting me ?’ This emboldened him to 
give another knock with his knuckles; and this assault he found 
not opposed, as it should be, by petticoats andyWi, but by what 
be frit to be petticoats and me ini. ‘ This is queer 1’ thought the 
gauger. He now was more bold, and with the butt-end of his 
walking-stick he hit what was so hard a bang, which sounded as if 
he had struck a tin pot. ‘Stop here, honest man,’ cried toe 
gauger. * Let my wife alone, will you, before the people,’ cried 
the farmer. * Not till I see what this houcst woman is made of,’ 
roared the gaugor. So he pulled, and the farmer dug his heels 
into his colt to get on, but all would not do ;—in the struggle down 
came the wife into the street, and as she fell on the pavement the 
whole street rang with the squash, and in a moment there was a 
gurgling as from a burst barrel, and a strong-smelling water comes 
flowing all about s and flat poor Nc*ah lies, there being an irrup¬ 
tion of all her intestines, which flowed down the gutter os like 
potteen whiskey as eggs are like eggs* 

“ The fact was, that our friend from the land of Joyce had got 
made, by some tinker, a tin vessel with bead and body the shape of 
a woman, and dressed it out as a proper country dame. In this 
way be carried his darlint behind him, and made much of her." 

We can hardly part from these smuggling stories without adding 
another, which, though not a emuytjler, is yet an amusing exem¬ 
plification of the power of the “ strong hand." 

“It is not at ail uncommon to find rabbits burrowing in the 
ruined abbeys of Ireland, and the loose soil of the nave, choir, and 
transepts, hollow as It is with graves and vaults, forma a secure 
place for breeding and retreat. A dignified clergyman lately 
related to me a circumstance of rather striking nature, that he 
witnessed in a Munster abbey. He had entered unattended, on 
a fine summer’s eve, the precincts of the venerable pile, and' the 
declining sun, casting its long beams through the windows, 
arches, and aperture*, was effecting all those beautiful contrasts 
of light and shade that harmonised so well with all that Wat 
•around. Nothing wts within the enoloiure to interrupt toe quiet 
..and lounging scrutiny he was making amidst the tombs, lev# the 
rfaw cMhe daw from the belfry, or the hum of the beetle urging 
its drowsy flight through the ivied wiodows,—wheif, on a suddepv 
a few yards off, he heard an agonising squeal, at of a belnfin 
great pain; and*then, looking in the direction of the.oboir, he saw 
a weasel mounted on the neck of a large rabbit, that waa thus 
giving its death-note as thefieroe animal was sucking out its life’s 
blood when, all of a sodden, end to his utter astonishment, he 
saw from under toe tonft adjoining to which the struggle waa 
going on, a bare human arm protruded, which with strong neap 
seised the rabbit, and dragged it into the vault. What could this 
lie—a ghost jt—pshaw! A miraculous Interposition ?—what, for a 
rabbit 1 Take courage, oh my Ibul, and let ut see. And it wae 
soon explained; « mason wlypwas repairing the interior of toe 
vault, seeifig the success of the hurtling wesral, took > dirty advan¬ 
tage of the stout little vermfei, end feed the lien's sharer’ 
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“ Hark to tho boatswain's call, the cheering cry r 
While' through the seaman's hands the tackle glides j 
Or sohool-boy midshipman, that standing by. 

Strains his shrill pipe as good or 111 betides. 

And well the duello orow that skilful oroliln guides. 1 * 

“ White I* the glassy dcok, wlthJka stain. 

Where on tho watch the staid BBhnaut walks: 

Look on that part which saeredrfloth remain 
For tho lone chieftain, who msiestle stalks,. 
bilent, and feared by all."—B ynum. 

Whilst our ship is cruising, and the Jortlerly regulations 
adopted as to diet and exercise are producing their effects upon 
the crew, training the men into good condition, ready for the per¬ 
formance of any service, however arduous, wo shall describe more 
particularly the qualifications and duties of the officers of each 
grade. 

The young aspirant for naval honours should commence his 
noviciate at a very early age, particularly in a season of peace, 
when promotion is necessarily slow. As he becomes eligible for 
advancement at nineteen years of age, and is required to serve 
six years at sea before he can pass his examination for lieutenant, 
the proper time for him to enter the profession is «t the age of 
thirteen. 

Parents who design a son for the navy, should, therefore, not 
only study the disposition of the lad—for it would be cruel to . 
force him into so dangerous a service against bis will—but take 
care that his preparatory education is directed to the most useful 
points. There are other things to be considered, os regards the 
choice of the naval profession, and we may serve onr readers by 
giving them some information on this head. 

In the first place, they should consider, that the navy is a pro¬ 
fession in which emolument is seldom to he looked for. There are 
cases, to be sure, where large sums have been made by prize-money, 
but these are extremely rare, and speaking generally, perhaps there 
is no vocation that can be selected holding out so little inducement 
in point of profit. 

For the first two years, the raring is usually “ Volunteer of tho 
first class," the pay being merely nominal, (in fact but £14 Ci. 
per annum), and afterwards, the wages of a midshipman* is very 
far from sufficient to enable the youth to maintain the station he 
must support. This being the case, captains, when receiving 
youngsters, stipulate that their friends shall make them an allow, 
ance of forty pounds per annum, over and above their pay, during 
the whole term of their novicidte, or “ until they pass their two 
examinations, an^ibtain the rating of master's mate.” 

The first quffmn is, therefore, to consider whether such an 
obligation can be conveniently incurred, in addition to the outfit, 
which costs fifty or sixty pounds? If it cannot, or indeed should 
the smallest doubt exist, it is better to decline entering on it; 
because it would be cruel to submit a high-spirited youth to the 
mortifications he must endure if his mess is not regularly paid, 
and be has not the means of maintaining a proper appearance. 

The next consideration is the influence the friends may possess 
with men in power, (^.further the young man’s advancement. 
Mere merit will ensure promotion to a lieutenant, after a while, 
to be sure, but it will probably be a long while ; for ho must, if 
wanting the assistance of influential friends, bo content to wait his 
turn in this respect; his services and pretensions wilt be scanned 
in comparison with others in the same condition ; and when he 
obtains bis rank at last, it finds him broken-spirited, and probably 
disgusted with a profession where his service has been so poorly 
rewsrdeg, and where he has witnessed toe advancement of more 
intonate messmates? These considerations should deter those who, 
though they may conveniently incur pecuniary sacrifice, cannot 
tfterwsrds make interest in high quarters, from permitting a choice 
of a profession which holds out such slender prospects: for the time 
end talent, to say nothing of the money, necessary to reach tbc 
first step of his promotion in the navy, would serve to establish a 
young man in some lucrative vocation. 

Supposing all theto things consi&sred, and the youngster devoted 
to the navy, bis studies must be - kocted particularly to math#, 
matics, French, and drawing, these being the essential branches 
wherein it is desirable he should bo grounded. If brought up at 
a classical school, he will be able to wntinue his readings on board 


* We havo detailed the pay of each rating in the third of these Nary 
articles, bfWo. X. of the Journal. ' 
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and be directed in his progress by the " naval‘instrnetor,” who 
being a University graduate, is quite competent in tni't respect. 

When we consider The various situations in which naval officers 
are placed, and the diplomatic duties those in command are often 
required to perform, it is most desirable that they should be as well 
educuted and well informed as possible; and so that the boy is 
grounded in the rudiments, he may (now that competent instructors 
have been provided) be able to continue his labours for two years 
at least, during which he is not required to perform anytduty that 
prevents bis schooling, with nearly the same facility and advantage 
as if he bad continued at school. 

Application must be made to some captain in command of a Bhip, 
who is willing to receive the. young aspirant, and this effected, he 
should be induetedfas soon after the age of thirteen as possible. 
Any outfitter, or mi jtary and naval tailor, will inform the parents 
of the stock of articles usunlly required; and these should he 
adapted to the season, and the station the ship is designed for, 
and need not be abundant when the lad is growing. The young 
middy s uniform is vd^vhandsome, and the contemplation of 
strutting in cocked hat antfairk, has no donbt tempted many a boy 
to enter the navy, who has had abundant reason to curse his folly 
when he afterwards perceived his brothers and schoolfellows, of 
more humble nspirations, making fortunes in lucrative professions. 

7 he whole of the young gentleman's clothes are contained in a 
chest proper for the occasion, and of specified dimensions, and he 
usually engages a marine to brush his clothes and shoes, and a 
seaman to carry his hammock np ami down, scrub it, &c. Ac. To 
the first of these he pays five shillings a month, and to the other 
ftro shillings. 

lor awhile, and until he has acquired some acquaintance with 
the strange sights he encounters on board, established his sea legs* 
—and completely recovered from the effects of sea-sickness—little 
duty is exacted from him. He is kept at school morning and 
evening, and required to be on deck when taking altitudes of the 
sun or stars, also the sun's azimuth; and made practically ac¬ 
quainted with the mode of using and adjusting the instruments 
necessary fur these purposes. 

As he uttaius strength and confidence lie is tunghl to knot and 
splice, to go ulqlt, to reef, hand, and steer, and gradually acquires 
the manual duties of a seaman. He is seldom required to keep 
watch nt night for the first two years, but in the-day when ail 
hands are called, he is expected to appear, and also at divisions 
and quarters, at which latter his station is the quarter-deck, acting 
as aide-de-camp to the captain, and ready to carry his orders to 
the lieutenants in coramnnd on the decks below. 

At the expiration ol two years our youngster is generally rated 
midshipman, and thenceforth static ned in a watch, in a subdivision 
of the guns on one of the decks at quarters, an^doft at reefing or 
furling. His school instruction still goes foreflp, but he cannot 
attend to it ua punctually*ns before. He is now supposed capable 
of keeping a ship s reckoning, and required to produce uu account 
of the same, called his “ day’s wrflk’’—every day, as soon after 
noon as possible. Betting forth the course and distance run during 
the last twenty-four hours, the latitude ami longitude the ship is 
in, and the bearing by compass, and distance of the nearest laud. 
His duty is to repeat the orders of the lieutenant, to see them 
tarried into effect, and to visit the men on the looks-out and 
keep them alert, lie paces the lee-sl&e of the quarter-deck 
during his watch, and is always ready to answer the call of his 
superior. The lieutenant, if considerate, will generally send the 
youngest of the raids to bed before the end of a four hour? watch 
—for the sea air has a most somnolent effect, and youngsters are 
very, apt to skulk away, and “ caulk,” that is, lie down in their 
clothes; and when found in this situation, their messmates have an 
effective, although somewhat violent mode of rousing, by sluicing 
them with a bucket of salt water, called “ blfwing the grS'.npus. 

As«our midily grows in years and strength, he becomes mate of 
the watch, and then he has the duty of heaving the log and marie 
ing the ship's eourse, her rate of sailing, and the direction of the 
wind with chalk upon the log-board. He also arouses the lien- 
tehant<who is to relieve the watch—musters ,‘he men—and when 
all hands are called, acquaints the first lieutenant and the rest of 
the officers. He is required to keep a log or journal of the prin- 
rlpai events, filling up a printe^form, and this, as well as certificates 
from the captains he has served under, must be produced on the 
day of his examination for lieutenant. If, in addition to the 
events usually detailed in tft^ log, he adds drawings of head-lands, 
and observations upon places visited tending to their description, 

* To walk steadily, notwithstanding the oscillating motion of the ship. 
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it tells in his favour t for the passing captains will probably report 
his proficiency to tlAdmiralty, and be willing to receive him in 
their own ships, should he so desire. 

' It sometimes happens that the midshipman is rated master's mate 
before he has served six years, this being at the option of the 
captain; but the regulations require that he shall serve six yitfre 
years at sea, two of which must be in the rating of master’s mate 
or midshipman; and when he can produce certificates of this, and 
also that he has attained his nineteenth year, he may present 
himself before the three captaingriappointed to examine his quali- 
fications. Formerly this was the only examination he underwent, 
and it embraced questions in seamanship and navigation also : at 
present he is interrogated as to his proficiency in navigation and 
astronomy, by a committee at the Naval College? Portsmouth, the 
captains confining their examination to the test of his ability to 
manage and command a ship in any situation that may occur; and 
for this purpose they put such questions as to them seem meet, 
and if they are satisfied, givo the young gentleman a certificate to 
the effect that “ he has passed.” 

This and the college examination over, he is considered com¬ 
petent to any duty that a seaman may be called on to perform; he 
Is thenceforth always rated master's mate, aud he is eligible for a 
lieutenant’s commission as soon as he is lucky enough to obtain it. 

It is very seldom that even those who have influential friends, 
acquire their promotion in less than two years after passing; and 
such being the rule generally acted on, it becomes the more 
necessary that the noviciate should commence so early. During 
the time that elapses between the passing and the promotion, our 
young officer is, however, acquiring as much experience as if his 
advancement had taken place. He is either a deck mate, a day 
mate, or a signal mate; the duty of the former being the care of 
the main, lower, and orlop deck and hold, and serving out the 
provisions; and of the latter, the care and disposition of the signal 
flags. He is moreover frequently required to do the duty of a 
lieutenant; to take charge of a watch should one of these be 
absent, or ill, or under arrest; and he has his subdivision of 
seamen to scrutinize, and liis log to keep. 

The step from master's mate to lieutenant is the greatest in the 
service. In the former rating he had no recognized rank, nor 
half-pay to support him when unemployed, 11 and lie could bo dis¬ 
charged and turned adrift a burden upon his friends nt the caprice 
of his captain ; besides that he frequently experienced difficulty in 
obtaining a rating. The possession of a lieutenant's commission 
at once removes the whole of these troubles, gives him rank 
equivalent to that of a captnin in the army,—a half-pay, which 
although scanty, is stilt sufficient for his support,—and he cannot 
be deprived of his commission, except by sentence of a court- 
martial for some proved offence. 

Bat his duties are now more arduous and responsible. During 
his watcb, the ship and all on board are entrusted to his sole charge, 
dependent for their safety upon his shill and promptitude to meet 
occasions continually occurring. He has command of a division 
of seamen, whose clothes and appointments it is his duty to inspect 
periodically. He attests the log-book, or that portion » hich relates 
to the occurrences of his watch; commands a portion of tho 
ship's battery in battle ; nnd has some special duty to perform at 
every evolution that requires the service of all hands. 

It is part of the duty of the lieutenant of the watch to call the cop- 
tain during the night, and report any change of weather, aud also, 
should necessity arise for making alteration in the course of the 
ship, or the sail ordered to be carried during the night. This is a 
general wrder, and although highly inconvenient for the officer of the 
watch to leave the deck for an instant on this, or any other occasion, 
it is nevertheless generally exacted. There (is an anecdote told of' - ' 
a captain (now an admiral) who was most particular in this respect. 
One night the lieutenant of the watch repaired to the caM about., 
■sloven o’clock, aroused the captain, informing him that it looked 
dirty to windward, and that it was necessary to reef. “ Vrey well, 
do so,” replied he, “ and call tne if St blows harder.” The gale 
came cn, and the captain was frequently informed of its increase, 
as necessity arose for reducing sail, until at last the ship was 
brought undpr her storm stay-sails ; wlirtji about four o’clock the 
lieutonant again repaired to Hie cabin to'report a sail spilt. “Very 
welt, Mr. Haulaway,” replied the captain, “ bend another sail, and 
call me if it blows harder.’’—“ I imagine, sir,” replied the lieutenant, 

“ the gale is at its height; 1 iiever rbcw it blow so hard, and I do 
not think it can blow harder.”—“ Oh! ” said the chief, turning 

hims el f in his cot , u yaU, me when ^moderates ! V _ 

* A midshipman's halfQmy is facetiously estimated at three farthings per 
apmim, and paid qnartoriy to pusx'e the clerics. 
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Should the lieutenant on his first appointment find himself the 
junior officer, he is denominated “ Boots ”—& term given him, 
because he is called on to perform any chance duty that may be 
necessary, snch as answering signals, &c., his principal business 
being to drill the seaqjen at small-arms, ^nd to take care that the 
mwtets, pistols, and cutlasses, are kept clean, and free from rust. 
If he has-been instructed in the theory and practice of gunnery on 


mode of performing the exercige, ao as to produce an uniform 
manual; as he advances in seniority, he at last attains to be first 
lieutenant, or executive officer, through whom the captain’s orders 
are carried into effect, and in whom, in fact, centres the whole 
routine of the ship’s discipline. Whenever all hands are called, 
the first lieutenant takes command on the quarter-deck, and issues 
the orders, or “ works the ship,” as it is called. In action he sup¬ 
ports the captain; if he falls, succeeds him; and to become what la 
considered a 11 smart” first lieutenant, the life and sou) of the officer 
must be in his profession. The ship should absorb all hla thoughts, 
sod his mind be constantly employed with reference to peifecting 
the very many matters connected with that complicated machine. 
Upon his tact, temper, and disposition, very much of the comfort 
of the whole will depend; for he has many opportunities of 
obliging, as well as disobliging, punishing, and rewarding, and 
therefore every one on board is anxions to conciliate his good 
opinion. 

After an officer has served several years as lieutenant, particu¬ 
larly in peace, when opportunities for distinguishing himself so 
rarely occur, he is seldom solicitous for employment afloat, unless 
he can obtain the post of first lieutenant. The half-pay being 5u. 
per diem, is very nearly as much as the full-pay, as reference to 
the scale already alluded to will show; and if he is married, but a 
email portion of his pay can be allotted to the support of his family, 
lie is therefore naturally desirous to remain on shore, if he pos¬ 
sesses no influential interest to further his promotion ; and having 
already acquired a full knowledge of his profession, he prefers 
residing with his family, and appropriating his small income to 
their comfort, than actual service under circumstances which not 
only absorbs the greatest portion of his pay; but his commission 
itself is at stake should he unfortunately fall under the strict letter 
of the Articles of War. % 

It is by no means necessary that the lieutenant should have been 
in the situation of “ first,” before he is eligible for his next step ; 
all required is, that he glial] have served at sea in that rank two 
complete years. As our Bhip has no commander on board, we 
shall not dwell upon the duties of that officer, bnt dismiss him by 
merely observing, that when in a line-of-battle ship he performs 
the duties of a first lieutenant, and when in command of a sloop- 
of-war, he is in all respects the same as a captain. He ranks with 
a major in the army, sits on court-martials, and, in fact, asso¬ 
ciates whilst on shore, shares prize-money with, and is admitted 
into the society of captains (commonly called poat-captains), 
although one step below them. 

The captain of a seventy-four gun ship baa generally held that 
rank (corresponding to a colonel in the army) for fifteen or twenty 
years, and probably commanded frigates and vessels of smaller 
rates in his coarse of service ; bat this is not a necessary condition 
of his appointment. He must serve in command of a rated ship three 
years in war, or six in peace, before he is eligible for promotion to. 
his flag; and this is the reason why so much desire is mnnifgpted'. 
by officers for a ship, notwithstanding tho pecuniary sacrifice it. 
involves, in order to upheld the dignity of the station. 

The multifarious duties that fall on the captain are such as to. 
require ^L^ate ability for their proper performance. Although 
hcffSldonnaket an active part in the executive duties of the ship, 
he is responsible for the aervice he is ordered upon being well or 
ill executed? It frequently happens that he has intricate diplo¬ 
matic correspondent to conduct, and cases to meet, when he lgis 
no opportunity to consult authorities, and must act upon his indi¬ 
vidual judgment; and when wescontider that he has small oppor¬ 
tunity for qualifying himself in^iis reipeot—we mean in comparison 
witli those who have the advanti 


tunity for qualifying himself in^iis reipeot—we mean in comparison 
witli those who have the advantage of a university educ|jfob—it is, 
matter of astonishment that so little inconvenience lias resulted 
from the conduct of naval officers. Vhe admirals in command on the 
Mediterranean station, aa well as iffiftrath America, at several very 
critical perioda displayed a judgmenf and ability in conducting tbe 
most intricate^orrespondenco to mauceessful euch«a might 
excite the admiration and envy of the trained diplomatist, f 


Perhaps tWfe is no individual in authority under the Crown 
intrusted with ao much discretionary power ms the captain of a 
vessel of war. Upon his own quarter-deck his will is supreme: 
no man dares to question it; and it is wonderful that, possessed 
of almost absolute power, ao very few are found to abuse it. 

During the war there were, we^grieve to say, many commanders 
who exercised a severity, and sometimes a tyranny over their 
crews, that could only be justified by the quality of the materials 
they had to deal wi(Ji. When a portion of their ships’ companies 
were men of desperate character, whose punishment for crimes com¬ 
mitted on shore was commuted for service at sea- it was necessary 
that a species of terror should be upheld us the only meant of 
restraining their vicious propensities; and the BAquent recurrence 
of corporal punishment blunted the feelinga or officers, and pro¬ 
bably occasioned greater severity than would otherwise have been 
the case. But as such characters are never received at present, and 
the infliction of flogging is also restrained under certain regulations, 
it is but seldom that severity is necessary^ Nevertheless, an ill- 
disposed or ill-tempered captain maynarass bis men extremely 
with secondary punishments, besides depriving them of the usual 
indulgences ; and all this without placing himself in a position to 
incur the displeasure of the authorities. Hence the necessity for 
every officer selected to command being of established reputation 
in the service, and the great responsibility which rests upon those 
who make the selection. 

To detail the duties of the captain would be to describe the 
whole routine of tbe ship, for his authority extends over all, being 
responsible for every act performed. No stores or provisions can 
be procured or expended without his approval, and all the accouftts 
are submitted to his inspection and attested by bis sigmiture. Over 
the officers, and more particularly tbe younger portion, he exercises 
a paternal authority, indorses their bills abroad, and often supplies 
their necessities. The sick he regards with particular attention, 
frequently appropriating the largest portion of his live stock— 
maintained on hoard, be it recollected, at groat expense—to such 
cases as the surgeon reports to require better food than the ship's 
allowance ; yet, with all this power nmi authority, hi* high rank 
considered, and the necessity which custom imposes upon him to 
maintain an establishment out of his pay equal to that for which, 
in every other navy, an allowance is made, the captain of a British 
ship of war is undoubtedly the worst paid servant under the Crown. 
In our next article we shall skoteh the duties of the remaining 
officers. 


S*W-QOVI!JfNMI!NT. 

Man then is free: he has the power to seek happiness in hi* 
own way. He entajj^ipon existence and sets forward in the path 
of life. But as lie passes along, a thousand tempters beset him. 
Pleasure comes to beckon him away, offering him present flowers, 
and unfolding beautiful prospecta*in the distance. Wealth leeks 
to make him her votary, by disclosing her mugic power over men 
and tilings. Ambition woos him with dreams of glory. Indolence 
essays to soften and seduce him to her influence. Love, envy, 
malice, revenge, jealousy, and other busy spirits, assail him witli 
their various arts. And man is free to yield to these temptations, 
if he will; or he has the pflffer to resist them, if be will. God 
has surrendered him to his own discretion, making bim respon¬ 
sible, however, for the use and the abuse of the liberty bestowed 
upon him. * 

If a person mounts a high-spirited horse, it is important that he 
should be able to control him, otherwise he may be dashed in 
pieces. If an engineer undertakes to conduct a locomotive, it is 
neceAary that be should be able to guide or check the panting 
engine at hi# pleasure, the his own life, and the lives of other*, 
mggjie sacrificed. But if is still more indispensable th#t an indi- 
"vidugl, who is entrusted with the care of himself, shonld be able 
to govern himself.i 

This might seem a very easy task; but it is one of tbe most 
difficult that we are called upon to perform. History showslis 
that some of the greatest men have failed in it. Alexander could 
conquer the legions of Persia, but be could not conquer hit pas¬ 
sions. Caesar triumphed in a hundVfd battles, but lie fell a 
victim to the desire of being a king. Bonaparte vanquished nearly 
the whole of Europe, but he could not vanquish his own ambitjpn. 
And in humbler life, nearer home. In oq^own every-day affair*, 
most of us are often drawn aside from the path of duty and discre¬ 
tion, because we camnot resist some temptation or overcome (omo 
prejudice .—Firetide Education, 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE CAFE' D’ORLEANS. 

This coffee-house, situated in the new Galerie d'Orleans, in 
the Palais Royal, is one of the handsomest and most convenient 
in Paris. » 

To assist the “ mind's eye” of the reader, during our descrip¬ 
tion of a little scene which occurred recency in that place of 
resort, it may be as well to commence with a sketch of its general 
appearance. 

There are foiip entrances to the Cafe, —two from the gallery, 
end two from tl&ioppoBito arcade. The interior is very elegant; 
it is surrounded by large looking-glasses, and the panels are 
ornamented with great taste. The ceiling is divided into com¬ 
partments of white Undgold, from which several handsome 
chandeliers are suspen3em The tables are of fine and highly 
polished marble, and in the centre of the saloon is a pofle, or 
stove, of a peculiarly novel form, and richly gilt. The cumploir is 
of superior mahogany, with gilt ornaments,—all in the best taste. 

But the Caff d'Orlfant is rendered particularly agreeable by 
the obligingness of the master of tho establishment,—the extreme 
eivility and attention of the waiters,—the excellent supply of 
newspapers,—the good quality of the refreshments, and the mode¬ 
rate charges. 

A glass of eau-suerfe is handed to you with as much alacrity 
and respect as on Ice, or a dfjeune a-la-faurchcttc; —you meet 
with the same politeness from the dame du comptoir, when you 
present to her a few sous, in payment for a slight refection, as 
though the bill amounted to several francs; and if one sou be 
dropped into the urn for the garfon, it is recognised as a suitable 
offering. 

I occasionally go to the Cafe d'Orleans, to skim the French 
papers; read Galignani’s Messenger all through, because its 
contents transport my imagination to my beloved country; pry 
into the Moniteur, to seo whether there be any official communi¬ 
cations, revelations, or refutations; stare the Caricature in the 
face, or dip into the literary journal called the Cabinet de Lecture. 

Being there the other day, my attention was suddenly diverted 
from my newspaper, by some persons spealing English in loud 
tones. Raising my eyes, I perceived a lady and gentleman 
walking across the coffee-room, v 

" What a nice place! ” said the lady. 

'* Isn’t it handsome ? ” inquired the gentleman. 

“ It is indeed,” replied the lady, looking all round the saloon. 

Thus loudly praising the Caft, and exciting the admiration of 
the habitufs, they advanced towardiTa tittle round table, close to 
tile door opposite to that by which they had entered, apparently 
with the intention of ordering some refreshment. Ngsuch thing: 
—out they popped, and at the same moment in marched the 
remainder of the party through the other door. 

This division consisted of four persons,—namely, a maje and 
female. Of a certain age, extremely well, t dressed, aqd two young 
ldcliei; oae of whom was very tail, a.td very slim, and ffiiin- 
guished by a profusion of light hair, falling in graceful ringlet!" 
down each aide of her face. The other was a pretty, quiet-looking 
yhung gentlewoman, simply but elegantly attired. » 

The man expatiated loudly on the auperiority of the Caff. 

“ Observe the looking-^hsses,” said he. 

“ And the ceiling,” daded the lady. * 

V Beautiful 1 beautiful l” exclaimed the fair-haired lass. 

The dame du oomptbk• rang her little bell, to call the attention 
of the waiters to the party. A garfon approached, napkin in 
hand, and made a movement to prepare seats at a handsome 
marble table. No nbtice was taken by the English visiters, f 


“ It is really very elegant,” roared the male- * Jr a certain age. 

“ Ma-ag-ni-fi.cent t ” rejoined bis well-matched companion. 

Upon this, the tail young lady shook her ambrosial locks, and 
pointing to the riohly-gi^tpWJte, cried out, ” What’s that ? what's 
that*” n « 

The garfon gaily Waved his serviette (napkin.) " Di Forgeat 1 
(sugared barley-water) out, madams, de suite," said he, andwat 
running off to fetch t|je refreshing beverage, when the leader of the 
party grunted, “Well, shall we go?” 

“ Yes,” squeaked his rib (I presume sbe was bone of his bone), 
and off they went by the opposite door. " 

The tall yonng lady kept her eyes fixed on the pofle —“ What’s 
that ?” again she cried; but finding the seniors had decamped, she 
hastily followed their steps. As her companion, the gcntic- 
looking young creature before mentioned, passed me, our eyes 
met—I think we felt alike—we were ashamed of onr compatriots. 
She blushed, and retired in confusion. I imagine she must have 
been a poor relative, or a humble friend; bat how much mort 
dignified and amiable did she appear than her arrogant, selfish 
companions!—who, however, will pass for very intelligent people, 
and, on their return to England, will doubtlesa talk like oracles 
about Paris, its caffs, its institutions, and all its lions. The 
unassuming girl will, perhaps, never be asked for an opinion, and 
will be too modest to offer one. 

After the departure of the intruders, I observed the waiters. 
They certainly appeared somewhat surprised, and waited a few 
seconds, as though they expected that the party would return: 
they then put the seats they had prepared into their places, ready 
for other guests ■, and one cf them went up to the comptoir, und 
said something in a low tone of voice to the dame, who smiled—I 
will not say ironically, but significantly. 

Is it Burprising that the English are sometimes quizzed by the 
Parisians? No one can love and honour his country and his 
countrymen more thnn I Jo mine; and as to my fair compatriotes, 
they are, m my opinion, superior to any women in the world. 
Neither am I a panegyrist of the French, to the detriment of the 
English. I give our neighbours credit for the numerous good 
qualities they possess, but 1 am not blind either to the faults or 
tho prejudices they too generally entertain on many points con¬ 
nected with Englnnd; which prejudices travel and impartial 
reading would tend to dispel. It is, however, deplorable to see how 
ridiculously a great number of English people conduct themselves 
when they are abroad. Too many of them seem to think that 
they may take all sorts of liberties with foreigners. Numbers of 
tourists return to their firesides, without having gained any know¬ 
ledge whatever of the manners aud customs they profess to come 
over to observe; and, above all, they often lose sight of that 
decency of demeanour towards strangers which they practise in 
their own country. 

What, let me aak, would be the effeotof behaviour such as I bwe 
described, in an English tavern, eoffee-nouse, oyster-room, pastry¬ 
cook’s, or other place of public entertainment ? WU),*tLstf»aiter 
would tell the gentlefolks that they were no gentlefolks,—and very 
property so. It is much the fashion, too, to rfin down Old 
England, and to extol the superior and multifarious agrtmens of 
France. In Paris, many are apt,to say, you can visit every public 
place Without payment; whereas,/S London, you are deprived of 
this advWage. 

This observation is eorreet fct maqy respects— not in all •• but 
well may those who act as«*» male—of a certain age—and his 
inquisitive companions, dilate upon the exemption from charge, 
and «£h& /aoiWfpi.with which ill places of publio- resort in Paris 
may fie viewed K « « 
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With regard to the .selection, it has been stated, that if great 
variety was not permitted, the number of members attending the 
lectures would be considerably diminished. When a lecture on 
“ Music, with uumcrou* illustrations," is to be delivered, the theatre, 
Which can contain within its walls a thousand persons, is usually 
filled to overflowing. On the Contrary, when the subject is one of 
those sciences not fto attractive in its nature, but, nevertheless, of 
great interest and importance, the attendance! although good, is 
comparatively small. We- mention this fact, not became we are 
averse to the cultivation of that which “ softens men’s manners 
and suffers them luot to became brutal,” but as allowing in a 
striking routiner what is and what is not “ popular.” These re¬ 
marks are not confined to this institution alone, but are, we believe, 
applicable to all establishments of similar, and, indeed, of much 
higher, pretensions. 

The classes are the most efficient means yet devised to carry out 
the objects of the institution. They pursue their studies tiie whole 
year, meeting generally from about, half-past eight till ten in the 
evening. The tcaeliera arc r.ien of acknowledged ability, ami the 
manner in which then tuition is impaired, renders it possible for 
any one really willing to learn, to aci/are the information of which 
he is iu need. We cannot withhold our strong approbation uf the 
conduct of these gentlemen, and especially those whose services j 
are gratuitous. We subjoin a list of the subjects of study in the j 
various classes — I 

Engl Ibll Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Hook-keeping, Mathe¬ 
matics, kractu;il Geometry, Drawing.—architectural, mechanical, : 
perspective, midoruamcntal—Drawing the human figure. Modelling, 
Landscape drawing, Geography, Short-haud, French language, 
Latin language. 

Besides tlie above, the following are conducted on the plan of 
mutual instruction—Literary Composition, Chemistry, Cxjcii- 
mental Philosophy, Natural History, Phrenology, Latin language. 

There is uLo a tlass for French conversation, uml several for ^ 
the various branches of vocal and instrumental Music, for admit- , 
tjnce to which an additional subscription is required. Concerts «re , 


I occasionally given in the.thentre, the performers co" .sisting chiefly 
[ of the members of the Music class. 

The library, consisting of 7000 volumes, is composed of works 
; in every branch of science and literature. If wc mny judge fiom 
j the appearance of the books, there are pretty good indinutio.' of 
their being used, and sometimes not quite so well as they deserve 
to be. We wonder some bibliopole is not engaged to deliver a 
lecture on the question—” How ought books to be taken care of?" 
Wo rather think that the sum expended on such a lecture would 
not be thrown away, as the next bookbinder's bill would satrfic- 
torily prove. The library is also amply suppled willi Ibe new 
reviews and magazines. The rcadiug-rooui is well attended, 
especially in the evening. It is furnished with the morning 
and evening newspapers, which are removed to the news-room 
when the reading-room becomes crowded. Indiscriminate admis¬ 
sion to the library is not allowed. Any person wanting a work 
for perusal on the premises is obliged to leave his ticket with 
the librarian until the book be returned. 

A very good Collection of specimens, illustrative of the sciences 
of Geology, Mineralogy, &c., will be found in the museum ; also 
apparatus requisite for illustrating the mechanical and chemical 
sciences, &e. 

The subscription to the institution is Gs. per quarter, with 'is Cni. 
entrance. Youths under eighteen years of age (students) pay the 
same subscription and have equal privileges with members, except 
voting at the election of officers. Members’ sous aud apprentices 
may attend the classes or lectures at 3*. per quarter.. Ladies 
aro admitted to the lectures and the use of the circulating library, 
at 5s. per quarter, or the lietures only at 3s. The number of 
pci sons belonging to the institution was, on the 5th of June, 18311, 
os follows:— 

8HI Members. 

174 Students. 

13 Members’ sons and Apprentices, 

11 Ladies. 

Making a total of 1061. 
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